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[ravel first class. Pay economy. 
<P- 821 (6. 6-20) - | 


Welcome aboard the Premier Diesel Deluxe. | 


Acar that is specially designed to make travelling 
a pleasure. 

The Premier Diesel Deluxe is available with 
a range of luxurious features. 

Ergonomically designed bucket seats with 
adjustable headrests. Plush carpets and velour 
upholstery. Tinted glass. 118NE Synchromesh 
gearbox. PU steering wheel. A back-lit instrument 
cluster with a quartz clock. 

It's fitted with a quiet, eco-friendly engine 
designed by FNM, Italy, that accelerates rapidly 
within seconds. Giving you unmatched economy 
of over 18 kms* from every litre. 


„у, 


сеа 


Brie The Premier Automobiles Ltd. 





^ Accessories shown in the picture may not be part of standard equipment, 





N 


* Soure: Indian Auto Journal. 


Premier Diese} Deluxe. All the comfort 
without the expense. 

To see the car on display, visit the dealer 
showroom today. A.C. version also available. 





High on performance. Low on maintenance. - 


É PREMIER - 
IESEL 


eluxe 





RHIZICIPALAASSR 
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The ultimate in comfort. 
The world’s No.1 in air conditioning. 


THE CARRIER RANGE IN INDIA 
п WINDOW AIR-CONDITIONERS m SPLIT —. — 
AIR-CONDITIONERS m MULTI SPLIT. 
_ AIR-CONDITIONERS ш AIR HANDLING UNITS 
m CHILLERS ш COMPRESSORS 


CORPORATE HEADQUARTERS AND FACTORY, CARRIER AIRCON LIMITED, Delhi-Jaipur Highway, Narsingpur, Gurgaon. 
Tel ; 0124-372231-8 Fax : 372230 NORTH : Bhopal Tel : 558372 Fax · 573807. Chandigarh : Tel .. 609035 

. Telefax : 608512. Delhi Tel . 6496369-72/6495912-14/6494050. Fax . 6496373/6495916/6495907. Indore Tel : 542365. 
Jaipur Tel : 302193/304067, Fax : 304330. Lucknow Tel : 323083 Telefax : 384999. 
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Asmile. A teardrop. A raised eyebrow. 
A flare of the nostnis. A frown. These are 
Just a few manifestations of a language 
that transcends the spoken word. 


Spontaneously communicating 
feelings like ardour, agony, ecstasy, 
excitement, fervour, fright. passion and 
pain. All housed in the human body and 
triggered by amazing chemical reactions. 


At Herdillia, we've also devoted 
Over two decades perfecting 
chemical reactions, thereby elevating 
the quality of life. In homes, offices, 
industries and in agriculture. 


it's our way of expressing underlying 
feelings. Like concern and care. Feelings that ^^ az 


Devotion and dedication have enabled a 
handful to master the art of self-expression. 
Fostering it to perfection. In the visual arts, 


the performing arts, music and dance. 


are an inherent part of Herdillia’s chemistry. à 


“Excitement, anxiety, agony 


ix 


РИК А 


РРО 


and ecstasy - 
some amazing chemical .4 
reactions we all possess 


® 


HERDILLIA 
CHEMICALS 
LIMITED 


Air India Building, 
Nariman Point, Mumbai 400 021 


Because chemicals are a fact of life 





The ISO 9002 certification covers the facilities for Phenol, Acetone, Phthalic Anhydride, 
Diacetone Alcohol, Dodecyl Phenol, Isobutyl Benzene, Diphenyl Oxide and tsophorone. 





Deluxe 3 star facilities in the 
heart of Downtown 


+ AAW 


a ea 


Cres 


1 


DELHI 
All Rooms with 


Central Air Conditioning 
ts Wall to Wall Carpeting 
ў -Channel Music 


10 Channe EV, Refrigerator 
International & National 


Direct Dial Telephone 


Nirulo» Hotel 


L-Block, Connaught Circus 
New Delhi-110001 
Tel.: 3322419 Fax: 3353957 
E-Mail : delhihotel @nirula.com 





NOIDA . 
All Rooms with . 


Central Air Conditioning 
Wall to Wall Carpeting 
Channel Music, 16 Channel T.V. 

Refrigerator, Telephone 

x Business Centre 

Courtesy Shuttle Service for 

Hotel Guests to and fro from — 

the Hotel to Connaught Circus, N. Delhi 


Мила? Hotel 


C-135, Sector - 11, 
NOIDA - 201301 (U.P.) 
Tel.: 91-526512 Fax : 91-551069 
E-Mail : noidahotelG nirula.com 


Visit our Web Site at : http://www.nirula.com 
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. | With Best Compliments | 


© Dresdner Kieinwort Benson 
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YOU 


- 10001 
R 
SUGAR eENERGY @ENVIRONMENT 


: 011-3310021, 3714460. Fax : +91-11-3310117 
FO 


one of the biggest problems today. | 


SOLUTIONS 


turnkey solutions in these areas. 


up with Envirex gives it the access to the finest 
surface pollution solutions for just about every 


ENGINEERING & INDUSTRIES LTD. 


‘Kailash’, Пай Floor, 26 Kasturba Gandhi Marg, New Delhi 


a 
Tel. 


Piven 


7 


From water treatment facility for Delhi to sewage treatment plant for 


Agra. And, of course, 


technology? 

effluents. The tie 

technology and expertise for 
ENGINEERING 


Triveni 
At Triveni, we specialise in the treatment of water, wastewater and 





Who can perform the cleaning-up role? Who has such expertise and 


ffluents and polluted water 
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WITH BEST COMPLIMENTS FROM 





ASCDO VEL 
Mel f f й/ 





Golden Moments. McDowell Moments 
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Every flower is pretty 
but the arrangement 
is beautiful 


There is a moral to be learnt from a simple flower 
arrangement. Every rose, chrysanthemum-and orchid is an 
identifiable and beautiful flower. And yet they blend harmoniously 
with each other to form a gorgeous arrangement or bouquet. 


To live together is really not so difficult. You don’t have to 
give up your individuality and neither do you have to impose your 
will on another. When the blue print of an industrial India was 
being drawn, a great man, J.N. Tata, wrote to his sons. “Be sure to 
lay wide streets planted with shady trees, every other of a quick æ 
growing variety. Be sure that there is plenty of space for lawns and ` 
gardens. Reserve large areas for football, hockey and parks. 
Earmark areas for Hindu temples, Mohammedan mosques and 
Christian churches. " This was his dream in 1902. 


We can live it and our India will be as beautiful as any flower 


TATA 


PES 





_ ENTERPRISES 
“Siddharth Dube, in his book Words Like Freedom — The Memoirs of an Impoverished Indian ? 
Family: 1947-1997, has taken up the task which only a man of deep compassion and 
concern for the nation would set out to do. He has done it with such skill that it holds 
the reader's interest all the time." — K.E Rustamji, The Hindu 
“The book .:. is for any one who seeks to understand the plight of India's poor from 
the way the poor themselves understand their poverty, this is an excellent book.” 
| — Eddie Rodrigues, The Pioneer 
Words Like Freedom M 
The Memoirs of an Impoverished Indian Family: 1947-1997 
Siddharth Dube 
Rs 395 * Clothbond 
айм HarperCollins Publishers India 
m 7/16 Ansari Road, Daryaganj, New Delhi 110 002 
Colias Ph.: 326 8185 • Fax: 327 7294 * E-mail: del.harpers@axcess.net.in 
i L 
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Continuous growth. That is the goal 
Indianoil sets for its employees. It's part of 
our corporate philosophy which aims to 
foster a culture of participation and 
innovation for employee growth and 
contribution. 

Our 16 training centres across the country 
and the Management Academy at Haldia 
hone employee skills and management 
orientation. Apart from this intensive 
structured training, they gain valuable 
cross-functional exposure through periodic 
job rotation. 

And the Indianoil Institute of Petroleum 
Management (РМ) at Gurgaon has taken 
this further. ПРМ aims to become the 
foremost institute of learning worldwide, 
uniquely focused on petroleum and energy 
management. It prepares human resource 
for a globally competitive environment and 
also acts as a consulting firm in 

her lp à d$. T management research for enhancing 
M ыс, aa, elt vers e organisational effectiveness. 


EF NETS ERE ar CRM nr: Ор YN 
At Indianoil, the learning process never stops. 
Even at work, our employees 

actively participate in the learning process. 
Contributing right from the shop-floor level 
through various fora. As a result, Indianoil 
today has one of the most talented and 
skilled pool of human resource. Across 
companies. Across countries. 

. Because early on, we at Indianoil 
realised, “To learn, is to grow.” 


Indian Oil Corporation Limited 
Vision Beyond Tomorrow ` 
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HCL Perot Systems, the global software services provider from India 


We provide World Calss Solutions in System Integration, Business 
Transformation and IT Outsourcing. We have a client base in UK, Switzerland, 
Luxembourg, USA, Thailand, Malaysia, Hong Kong, Japan, Australia and India. 


Visit us at www.hclperot.com 


HCL Perot Systems 
A10-11, Sector-3, Noida-201 301, U.P., India 
Tel: 91-11-91 547667-74 
Fax: 91-11-91. 544529 
E-mail: hps.bdg@psemail.ps.net 


Tbe Bank of Madura credo: 


“Time is Money” 


Announcing 3 new low-cost 
High Speed Funds Transfer Schemes. 
Only from Bank of Madura! 


2 Hour Transfer! Cheque Speed Amy Place Deposit 


* PundstransferredtoanyBankofMadura • Outstation cheques (drawn onacentre * Chequescollectedatany BankofMadura 


account in any branch, in 2 hours 


Open to all those with an account in 
Bank of Madura 


Open to non-customers who deposit 
cash under Rs. 50,000 


Charges are low and very competitive 


In case credit is delaycd, the Bank will 
pay interest at 2% over the Savings Bank 


- rate for the delayed period 


where Bank of Madura has a branch) 


credited in 7 working days 


Open to all those with an account in 


Bank of Madura 


Charges are low and very competitive 


In case credit is delayed, the Bank will 
pay interest at 2% over the Savings Bank 


rate for the delayed period 





Contact any of our branches for details. 


branch and credited to your main 
account (in Bank of Madura) in 4 days 


The only bank to offcr this service 
Open to all those with an account in 
Bank of Madura 

Charges are low and very competitive 
In case credit is delayed, the Bank will 
pay interest at 2% over the Savings Bank 
rate for the delayed period ! 





Bank of Madura Ltd. 
а Banking by Design 


visit us at http://Awww.bankofmadura.com 
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100% functional literacy for industrial work force. 
Healthcare initiatives at the work place. 
AIDS orientation and action programmes. 

— Environment audit for industry. 
Information Centre for Environment Technology. 
NGO - Business - Government interface. 





A CORPORATE COMMITMENT 


СП - the apex organisation for Indian industry 
believes in going beyond production 
of quality goods, to cultivating quality lives. . 
Working in partnership with 
4 the government and the community, 
CII seeks to establish a business norm 


that instills a responsible attitude. 


а: 


Confederation of Indian Industry 
23, Institutional Area, Lod! Road, New Deihi - 110 003 
Tel. : 4629994-7 » Fax : 4633168, 4615693 
Email : cll-co@sdalt.ermet.in 
Internet : www.indianindustry.com 


2 
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With no one left in the world, little 
Shreya doesn’t have the slightest 
hope of facing the future, unless she 
| gets an education. And that’s where 


This is 3 year old Shreya. 


you come in. To make a dream called 


Her parents abandoned her . Nanhi Kali come true. Through 


Nanhi Kali, you can become the foster 


and vanished. If you turn the page, 
i parent of a little girl like Shreya. 


j 
you ll do the S ame . By giving Rs. 100 a month towards 


her education, your ‘daughter’ will be 
put into school and in fact, you will 
receive regular reports about her 
progress including a photograph. 
Nanhi Kali is a special project of the 
K.C. Mahindra Education Trust - a 
Trust set up by one of the most Р 
reputed industrial families in India. it 
A Trust that’s been working since 
1953 to promote education and 
enlightenment across the country. 
Since Nanhi Kali literally means 
‘little flower’, with people like you, 
we hope to repair the broken Zn 
Y | petals of thousands of ‘ich 


underprivileged little girls. 





\ | Supported by M/s. Mahindra & Mahindra Ltd. 


Nani kali? 


A project of К. С. Mahindra Education Trust 
Cecil Court, Mahakavi Bhushan Marg, Mumbai - 1. wn 
Phone : 2021031. Fax : 2852441. 


\ “So please don’t turn the page yet. 


> 





Yes, I, B pe 
Trust for one year's education. Please do send me progress reports and a photograph. @ Instead of one Nanhi Kali, I would like to adopt Nanhi Kalis for, — — years. Thank you. 
«Anonymity of donor is assured. e All donations are exempted under section 80 G of the Income Tax Act. 3 


would like to adopt a ‘Nanhi Kali’ like Shreya. @ Enclosed is my cheque of Rs. 1200 (@ Rs. 100 p.m.) in favour of К.С. Mahindra Education 


ITC today 





Tobacco & Cigarettes Exports 


Hotels and Travel & Tourism — Packaging & Paperboard 
12,000 employees in more than. 50 locations in India. single objective: to grow in strength by offering the best 
Over 200,000 stakeholders. One of India's largest products and services in our core focus areas- Tobacco & 
distribution networks working through 1 millton retailers. Cigarettes, Hotels and Travel & Tourism, Packaging & 


Drawing support from 150,000 farmers. Touching Tw Paperboard, Exports. ITC. Reinforcing a tradition of ` 


the lives of millions across the country. With a excellence for the next millennium. 


ITC. Limited 


TOBACCO & CIGARETTES * HOTELS AND TRAVEL & TOURISM * PACKAGING & PAPERBOARD * EXPORTS 
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Linking people isthe | 
.. most rewarding experience. 


“Уз 


oe 


* ч m ^1 4 fa Occo t ` т 
A Godavari Bridge Steel Super Structure — - F р 7 ` 
Built across river Godavari in Andhra Pradesh, this bridge is the first E 
& only bow string girder arch bridge in india. 


A Prestressed Concrete Road Bridge, across river Ganga 
Varanasi, Uttar Pradesh 


Bridging gaps between territories and bringing people of 
diverse cultures together has always been HCC's mission. 
In this process HCC has built over 300 road and rail bridges, 
some of which are regarded as landmarks in construction. НІ 
HCC has the unique privilege of having bridged almost every 


major river that flows in India. : ` Hindustan Construction Co. Ltd. 


The above two bridges have won first prize amongst steel {incon House, L.B.S. Marg, Vikhroli, Mumbai-83.India 
Ph: 577 5959 Fax: 577 7568 


and concrete superstructures in 1995 & 96 respectively, from | E-mail: hccnet@bom3.vsni.net.in 
‘Indian Institution of Bridge Engineers’. Visit us at : http://www.hccl.com E 


Building values ... Shaping dreams 
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ROOTED TO THE CORE 


And headed for the world of the future. 


At the core lies a technological strength which has consolidated 
BILT’s position as India's foremost рарегтакег for over six 
decades. A strength which propels it into the future. 

So that, in 2003 when the Indian paper demand is 5 million 
tonnes, BILT will meet it with over 70 percent of the brightest, finest 
papers. 

And, as South East Asia starts looking towards India-and BILT - 
for paper, the BILT chemistry will be working in yet another area; 

India’s largest producer and exporter of phosphoric acid will add 
one more link to the value-addition chain by making рери 
fertilizer and pesticide intermediates. 

Even as it rakes in returns from corporate agriculture, meshing 
core strengths with core Indian advantages. 


For BILT, it is back to the roots. Or core strengths, as it were. 


Jam Rik Ballarpur Industries Limited 


THAPAR HOUSE, 124, JANPATH, NEW DELHI-110001. PHONE : 3328332, 3328811 FAX : 011-3327729 


The Thapar Group 
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The Kaira District Co-operative Milk Producers' Union Limited 
owns Asia's largest integrated dairy, situated at Anand. The 
Kaira Union and milk producers' unions in 11 other districts of 
Gujarat, each with its own dairy are affiliated to the Gujarat Co- 
operative Milk Marketing Federation Limited. Thus farmers' 
organisations with a membership of 18.93 lakh farmers command 
a huge dairy network in the state. 


These dairies manufacture milk products under the well-known 
brand names of Amul and Sagar : brands that stand for high 
quality and value for money. The Unions recruit the best 
technical, managerial and marketing talent to successfully 
compete in the marketplace. 


Today, many district milk producers’ unions on the Anand 
Pattern have come into being all over India, each with its own 
dairy. The Farmers’ Co-operatives are here to stay. 


Y 


м 
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doch Gujarat Co-operative Milk Marketing Federation Limited, Anand 388 001. Internet address: www.amul.com 


ө 
Amul Hit SAGAR 
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| Ап Indian network that's branching out to all the right places. 


Indian Airlines is really growing all over. From 55 destinations like Leh in the north of India to Trivandrum in the 
deepest south. And to 17 locations overseas which include Colombo, Singapore, Kuala Lumpur. Bangkok, Kathmandu, 
Karachi, Sharjah, Bahrain and Muscat. All made possible for you by our widest network spanning South East Asia. 


manned by our experienced workforce of 22,000 professionals. 
Come home to Fil Ir iar 1 А Lj t1 
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We take as much care of the beds in the garden 


as we do of the ones in your room. 


At Oberoi Hotels, we have a very simple philosophy when it comes to the environment. 
We return to the earth, everything we take from it. 
It is this belief that we put to practice before we design and build any of our hotels around the world. 


Because we believe that we are living on land leased from nature. 


© 
Ohri Сау 


Oberoi Hotels in Australia, Egypt, India, Indonesia, Saudi Arabia, Sri Lanka. 
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Sane 


APEEJAY-SURRENDRA GROUP 


Tea, shipping, hotels, steel, 
real estate, finance and 
international trade 


| Pragati Bhawan, Jai Singh Road, New Delhi 110001 
Telephone: 336 1193 Fax: 374 7123 
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Interest calculation to your advantage 
We apply your interest on a daily balance, and not 
on an annual reducing balance. A simple 
calculation that reduces your Equated Monthly 
Instalment (EMI) and saves you thousands! 


: |» Our 


home loans 


No annual charge 

No annual shocks! Unlike 
most others, we don’t have 
any annual charge. Again, 


a considerable saving. 


Processing charge on a ‘slab’ basis 


No prepayment penalty : 
framers | Jet you save in 
There is no p SO many Ways, . 
"~~ | we don't know 
where to start. 
No ee charge 
Why pay for something you 


haven’t received? With Home Loanz, you 
start repaying only after you get your loan — 
not before. 


All in all, you can’t find a home loan that allows you to save 
in so many ways. So, for any amount from Rs 2.10 lakhs to 
Rs 1 crore, do call us today. Now that you know where to start. 


Loans at the sole discretion of ANZ Gnudlays Bank. 


We apply our one-time processing charge 
on a ‘slab’ basis, and not as a flat percentage 
of your loan amount. Which means a 
substantial saving for you! 


HOME 
LOANZ 


Home finance with all-round savings. 


ANS Grindlays Bank 





The Relationship Bank 


Bangalore: Tel: 509 5066. Calcutta: Tel: 220 0017 Chennai: Tel: 534 0310. Mumbai: Tel: 207 5974. New Delhi: Tel: 372 1234. (Home Loanz is presently available only in Bangalore, 


Calcutta, Chennai, Mumbai & New Delhi.) 
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INDIA’S 
LARGEST 
SELLING. 


IN INDIA AND ABROAD. | 
Shriram Honda, India’ s largest selling portable gensets are now, 
-being exported to- over 95 countries. . 
.e |n a range of 0.5 KVA, AKVA, 1 э КМА and 2 КУА Gensets 
With India's largest’ sales and service network. 
Over 9, 50, 000 satisfied customers ` 
India’ S first ISO 9001 certified Portable Genset company: 


.Do consider all these facts before you buy a ‘portable genset. 
Then 39 Ab Ыы a Shriram Honda. | „ 
5 y ] А А ` " 


SHRIRAM 
‘HONDA =: 
PORTABLE GENSETS, 





Hegd. Office : SHRIRAM ‘HONDA POWER EQUIPMENT LIMITED. 5th Floor, Kirti Mahal, 19 Rajendra Place, New Delhi-110008: 
Phones : 5739103-04-05, 5731302, 3/29329; 5723718. Telex: 031-61949.SHPL IN. Fax-791- Е 5752216, 5723652. Gram : канан 
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INDIA 1998 


asymposium 
onthe 


yearthat was 


symposium participants 


A YEAR IN PURGATORY 
T.N. Ninan, Publisher and Editor, ‘Business Standard’ 


. SOME LESSONS FROM 1998 


Mrinal Datta-Chaudhuri, Professor, Delhi School 
of Economics 


MISGOVERNANCE ` 
Міг Sanghvi, Consulting Editor, Ananda Bazar Group 


у :i “REMAKING; ‘THE MAP. OF INDIA , 


“Mahesh Rangarajan, Fellow, Nehru Memorial Zu EE Ж 
“Museum and Library, Delhi. А Faw ERS i6 
AT A CROSSROADS Jong c 
Kuldeep Kumar, journalist, Delhi mS ENS 
OLD AXIS, NEW NEXUS ASE ADUR w 
Harish Khare, Deputy Editor, "The Hindu’ . | x 
FOREIGN POLICY DISASTERS 9 HE 


a \ = 
Radha Kumar, policy‘analyst and author, Delhi "X CAMPUS 


THE ASIAN ECONOMIC CRISIS AND IND) NE E 
Sanjaya Baru, Professor, ICRIER and Member, wee 


National Security Advisory Board, Delhi 
AFTER OPERATION SHAKTI 
Manvendra Singh, Defence Correspondent, 
‘The Indian Express’ 


EXPERIMENTS IN THE SCIENCE OF PEACE 
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India 


1998 


A year in purgatory 


T.N. NINAN 


IS the Indian economy still wrestling 
with a definition of its own identity? 
So it would seem, judging by the 
events of 1998. The election resultsin 
March gave the swadeshi idea a cer- 
tain legitimacy. But a budget that 
swungonthe swadeshi pivot was dis- 
credited so quickly that protectionism 
was dropped fromthe agenda, barring 
specific sectoral responses, as in steel. 
Economic nationalism had to beat a 
retreatasecond time when the govern- 
ment finally decided to allow overseas 
shareholding in the still-to-be priva- 
tised insurance sector, and indeed 
decided (nominally, at least) in favour 
of foreign investment being permitted 
in airports as well. 

Itwasn’tjust the politicians who 
changed their mind, with even the 
Bharatrya Janata Party turning away 
from the likes of the Swadeshi Jagran 
Manch. Virtually the entire business 
community had lined up behind the 


idea of economic nationalism, seeing 
in itsome respite from the chill winds 
of globalised competition. But the Con- 
federation of Indian Industry quickly 
thought again on the protectionist tax 
mid-way through the year. And by the 
end the consensus was that the issue 
was competence, notideology. 

If not economic nationalism, 
what then is the ruling idea? Is this 
an economy that is rapidly reforming 
itself, in an acceptance of the Wash- 
ington consensus? That's not true 
either. For one thing, the Washington 
consensus itself has partially come 
unstuck in the wake of the Bast Asian 
crisis. For another, there are all too 
many people who still believethatthe 
East Asian meltdown is in some way 
a product of reform, ignoring the fact 


that many ofthe East Asian economies 


are back on the recovery path. 
Theambivalence about the refor- 


mist path is signalled most powerfully . 


a 


А 
by the to-do over opening ир insur- 
ance, and specifically over allowing 
foreign equity in this sector. This, and 
aformal acceptance ofa privatisation 
agenda, were the only significant refor- 
mist measures in the year. And, let it 
be noted, privatisation has got offtoa 
slow start, while the Insurance Bill has 
not even been introduced in Parlia- 
ment at the time of writing. 

Looking further back, at 1997, 
the only reformist measure of any sig- 
nificance that actually went through in 
that year was the dismantling of the 
controls in the field of petroleum, and 
even this had a five-year time frame. 
One back-ended measure in 1997, 
two announcements of intent in 1998 
—this is the Hindu rate of progress on 


reform, in place of the Hindu rate of 


GDP growth. Not, it would seem, suf- 
ficient evidence to label the economy 
areformist one. 


А. we soldiering on, then, in con- 
tinued acceptance of the statist model? 
That doesn’tseem the case either. The 
government as economic agentis a dis- 
credited idea in the eyes of everyone 
whois not part of the government. As 
a producer of products and commer- 
cial services, it has no future because 
privatisation will clearly proceed 
apace. As a provider of quasi commer- 
cial services, its record is so poor that 
the search is on for alternative para- 
digms. The public distribution system 
is hopelessly inefficient, the onion 
crisis was a direct product of confused 
and delayed responses, and even today 
fertiliser is in short supply across the 
country. Whether it is as a provider 
of telecom services (does the line- 
' man ask fora bribe?), or tax collector 
(which is the last honest taxman you 
met?), or as a provider of law and 
order (same question regarding the 
policeman), or of public transport, the 
government’s record is so poor that 
any alternative is welcomed.. 


Where there is no alternative the 
political class has little to offer by way 
of even the promise of change—which 
is why virtually every government 
that faces the electorate is booted 
out. The exceptions prove the rule: 
Digvijay Singh in Madhya Pradesh, 
and this year (hopefully) Chandra- 
babu Naidu in Andhra Pradesh. 


M... Djilas’ new class 


fights to retain patronage, of course; 
like the minister who is repórted to 
have asked Coal India to provide pri- 
vate taxis to all the parliamentarians 
who are members of the consultative 
committee attached to his ministry; 
like the parliamentarians again who 
got agitated the other day about their 
quotas for giving out telephone and 
gas connections having been lost as 
a result of court intervention (talk of 
a vested interest in shortages; so that 
discretionary quotas сап survive); like 
the bureaucrats who, having seen the 
writing on the wall with regard to 
reduced scope for privilege within 
government, are busy first setting up 
and then populating supposedly inde- 
pendent regulatory bodies, like the 
BIFR, SEBI, Insurance Regulatory 
Authority, and tomorrow the Telecom 
Regulatory Authority too, perhaps, 
not to speak of the Electricity Author- 
ity; and like those in public sector 
monopolies (insurance, for instance) 
-who will agitate and strike work to try 
and prevent change and competition 
and choice. But there is such an inexo- 
rable air about the process of pushing 
back the limits of government acti- 
vism that it is difficult to see anything 
other than one eventual outcome. 

So, if the defining idea is not 
economic nationalism, and if it is not 
reform, and if itis not statism, what is 


` the central framework of thought 


within which theIndian economy sees 
itself? The question begs the answer: 


there isn’t one framework. The coun- - 


try is turning away from many of the 
old ways of doing things. But there is 
no national consensus on a new way 
either, 

The politician is still willing to 
promise, and the farmer naturally 
willing to accept, free electricity — as 
though electricity has no cost that 


'someone somewhere is not paying. 


The cabinet can wrestle with a run- 
away budgetary deficit, and at the 
same time raise the food procurement 
price without raising the food issue 
price (thereby raisingthe food subsidy 
and widening the fiscal deficit). And 
like St. Augustine, who is said to have 
prayed ‘Lord, give me chastity, but 
not just now,’ businessmen say, ‘Give 
us competition, but not just yet.’ 

‘Certainly, the notion thata freely 
competitive system will deliver suffi- 
cient efficiencies as to be better even 
for the poor, has not yet gained wide 
acceptance. Those with equality high 
on their agenda find themselves at 
odds with the idea of efficiency and 
economic freedom. As always, the 
heterogeneity of India prevents acen- 
tral idea from taking hold, 


D... his visit to Mumbai, the 
Unilever chairman Niall FitzGerald 
(who is Irish) was asked to compare 
the Irish reform process with India's 
—since Ireland is said to have become 
the Celtic tiger. FitzGerald said the 
bedrock of change in Ireland was the 


political consensus on what had to be 


done. The indirect comment on India 
was presumably deliberate. ` 

It is, of course, unreasonable to 
expect the acceptance of doctrinaire 
solutions in a system as diverse and 
complex; the operative duality is a 
product of the marriage of untramelled 
democracy with an unequal and poor 
society. When the majority lives on 
the edge, politics comes in the way 
of clear rules that determine who wins 
and who loses. In other words, the loser 
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hasa method for saying he doesn’t like 
the rules. But while insurance policies 
are supposedly taken out in the name 
of the poor, they are encashed almost 
always by the more mollycoddled 
classes. The poor actually function in 
free and competitive markets, protec- 
tion is for those in the middle of the 
ladder. But such is the power of yes- 
terday's idea that attitude becomes a 
substitute for thought. 


T. woolliness in thinking that 
resultsis what is reflected in the ambi- 
valence about core ideas and values. 
India’s labourunions actually thought 
that computers were bad for jobs and 
prevented their advent in the public 
sector dominated service sectors like 
banking and insurance. Datta Samant 
thought he was helping the textile 
workers in what was then Bombay. 
Thecommunists of West Bengal thou- 
ght they were acting in the workers' 
interestby indulging in gheraos. The 
terrible harvest of these false ideas and 
gods has not, strangely, been laid at the 
right doors. Those opposing reforms 
rail about their anti-poor content ~ as 
though half a century of what went 
before removed poverty. 

So longas the central idea is not 
agreed upon, policy-makers will be 
forced to make do with practical and 
tactical responses to situations. These 
responses would be far more effec- 
tive if they were within the framework 
of strategic thinking. But the central 
problem ts that even the ‘establish- 
ment’ (if there is one) in India has no 
unifying ideaas yet. 

It is this which has resulted in 
the many confused responses during 
1998 to the continuing economic cri- 
sis: acrisis which threatens totake the 
central fiscal deficit back up to 7 per 
cent of GDP, which is likely to double 
the trade deficit in a year, which will 
deliver the slowest economic growth 
since the first year of reform despite a 
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goad crop year, which continues to 
put businesses through the wringer 
(there was a sharp increase of some- 
thing like 70 percent in the number of 
companies that were forced to show 
up before the corporate hospital known 
as the Bureau of Industrial and Finan- 
cial Reconstruction (BIFR), and which 
causes large-scale job losses and the 
evaporation of new employment op- 
portunities. "T 
Forget the responses to the 
macro-economic problems, even 
firm-specific micro-economic issues 
generated confusion about the appro- 
priateresponse. The clearestexample 
was provided by one of the defining 
events of the year — the crisis that 
engulfed'the country’s largest mutual 
fund scheme, UTI's Unit Scheme-64. 


W. are the facts? US-64 deals 


in investors’ funds to the tune of 
Rs 22,000 crore. In June, the manage- 
ment declared a dividend of 20 per 
cent on the face value of the units, 
which was a return of something like 
14 per cent on the sale/repurchase 
prices. Three months later, the audi- 
tors pointed out that the fund had not 


earned enough money to pay out that , 


kind of dividend; indeed, that it did not 
even have reserves to finance the pay- 
out, and that the reserves were now in 
deficit. In plain words, this meant that 
the Unit Trust was taking capital and 
paying it out as dividend. 

The startling news hit the head- 
lines the next morning. So, has the 
outgoing UTI chairman who pushed 
through the dividend announcement, 
and who now presides over the for- 
tunes of Industrial Development Bank 
of India, been questioned on why he 
did what he did? Noton your life. Has 
the present chairman, whocould have 
acknowledged the facts as they are 
(because they are rione of his doing), 


done so? Not that either, because he- 


tried to argue early on that US-64 was 


not driven by its asset value (without 
explaining what else it can bé driven 
by). >. 
Has the finance ministry told 
UTI that mutual funds which invest 
two-thirds of their funds in equity are 
basically playing with risk capital, and 
that people who are willing to put their 
capital at risk must be prepared to lose 
it? Noton your life. Every single prin- 
ciple of the capital market has been 
ignored in cobbling together a res- 
ponse that reflects all the prevailing 
confusion about what kind of eco- 
поту this is. 

Clearly, this is not a system 
that plays by straight capitalist rules, 
because if it were so, UTI would have 
been asked todo what any fund mana- 
ger would doinsuchasystem: declare 
the position, book the losses (which 
means telling investors they have lost 
about a third of their capital), face 


the anger of investors who realise 


that their fund manager has bungled, 
change the way the fund is managed 
to preventarecurrence, and move on. 


T. confusion starts with UTI not 
seeing itself as an ordinary mutual 
fund; size alone gives it a unique sta- 
tus, it is argued — as though that can 
change the solution. US-64 is seen by 
many investors (widows, pensioners, 
et al.) ås an income fund, it is then 
argued — begging the question of how 
any fund can guarantee both fixed 
income and capital appreciation. The 
government should bail out UTI, it is 
Said—raising the even bigger question 
of why ordinary tax payers should pay 
money to investors who by definition 
are people with surplus cash. Finally, 
when no solution is deemed accept- 
able, the inevitable is done — a com- 
mittee is set up to suggesta solution. 

^ The fact is that there are only 
three options: Get the investors to face 
the facts today, or get other people 
(taxpayers) to pay ир; or postpone the 


N. 


ty! 
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problem till tomorrow in.the hope 
thatthe stock market will pickup. The 
indecision about what is the accept- 
able solution, and theownership of the 
. problem by the government, under- 
lines all the confusion about what 
kind of rules the system plays by. The 
reluctance to ask even those who are 
capital-surplus in a poor society to 
accept thatthey can be losers, typifies 
asystem where the better-off seek the 
subsidies for themselves and insur- 
ance against the causes of their own 
actions. 

The broader question emerges 
into focus when you realise that 
Morgan Stanley, for instance, man- 
ages about a third of the money that 
US-64 does, with barely a dozen peo- 
ple on its rolls. The comparison may 
not be entirely fair, because UTI deals 
with millions of individual investors. 
Still, is it necessary to have (and pay 
for) UTI's massive paraphernalia: 
hundreds ofemployees, acres of office 
space, massive infrastructure, and a 
completely unmanageable portfolio 
full of dud stocks and debt paper from 
dud companies. 


T. UTI management suggests 
that the government itself is partially 
responsible for the mess. Is that true? 
Of course yes, since it asks UTI to rally 
the market if it is going down — and 
even sacks chairmen who don’t oblige. 
Sothis is the ultimate capitalist game, 
played to socialist rules. Confusion 
reigns—and money is lost. 

Other parts of the system, though, 
have begun to accept that capitalism 
must be played with the rules of the 
capitalist game. Take in particular 
the Indian business houses which 
have taken a big knock because of the 
switch froma protected hothouse toa 
more open economy. Indian business 
conglomerates (like their Japanese 
keiretsuand Korean chaebol counter- 
parts) have grown up worshipping the 


idea of size, market power and influ- 
ence, rather than return on capital. But 
the willingness.to give up the diversi- 
fication idea which was workable in 
an era of controls and import restric- 
tions, and to stick to core competence 
is now quite widespread. The Tata, 
RPG, Aditya Birla and Mallya groups 
(to take arepresentative sample) have 
all understood the need to stick to the 
knitting, and have been shedding busi- 
nesses so as to focus on fewer enter- 
prises—and some of the change has of 
course been forced on them by the 
pressures of the stock market. 


M., groups have also begun 


to understand the crucial difference 
between ownership and management; 
that you can be an owner without as- 
suming managerial responsibility; 
indeed that your assets will probably 
grow faster in value if professionals 
are asked to handle them. With varia- 
tions, moves in this direction have been 
made in the Eicher, Dabur, Muruga- 
ppa and RPG groups. The principal 
shareholders, or promoters, decide 
how and where to put their capital, 
and do not any more seek to run the 
business itself. This is an important 
change, signifying as it does a matur- 
ing of Indian enterprise. 

Business has also begun toaccept 
that what has come to be seen as a gen- 
eral problem of recession has strong 
elements of a major restructuring 
process, and that it would be wrong to 
not see this healthy process existing 
simultaneously with the problem of 
excess capacity/shortage, of demand, 
which isthe source of much of the con- 
tinuing angst. Thus, the sales of con- 
sumer softs and consumer durables 
have both been good; personal com- 
puter sales have soared 43 per cent; 


-housing loans have soared too (by 41 


per cent for HDFC). The troubled sec- 
tors are the commodity sectors like 
steel, paper, cement and copper (all of 


which have seen a global price slump), 
automobiles (where there is massive 
over-capacity), textiles (the market 
may be switching tosynthetics, which 
explains Reliance’s ability to sell vastly 
greater quantities), the capital goods 
segment (because over-investment 
in the last boom has led to a famine of 
investment until demand catches up 
withthe capacity that has already been 
built up), and export-dependent sec- 
tors like diamond processing (but not 
computer software). 

| The credit point for the Indian 
system is that this process of busi- 
nesses adjusting to a more open, 
competitive environment, and rein- 
venting themselves in some cases, has 
gone through far more smoothly than 


-in South Korea (where the chaebol 


are still resisting change), Japan (where 
the problems seem to run far deeper) 
and perhaps even Taiwan (which is 
seeing its share of scandals and 
scams). China is of course more ambi- 
tious in attempting enterprise-level 
reform (especially in the public sec- 
tor), but the flip side ts that the prob- 
lem there is much bigger. 


l. the Indian corporate sector has 
understood and adapted to the new 
rules of the market, Parliament itself 
has done little to formalise new rules 
in the statute books. Many of the bills 
promised by the last government, in 
1997, and someeven in 1996, waitfor 
review by the present government and 
passage through Parliament, which is 
both turbulent and obstructive. The 
foreign exchange management law, 
the money laundering bill, revised 
and simpler laws governing compa- 
nies and taxes, all these and more wait 
for government and parliamentary 
action. 

. Otherissues have noteven been 
debated through, so a massive restruc- 
turing of the industrial and corporate 
landscape is under way without the 
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benefit of facilitating laws or even 
more liberal rules on retrenchment 
which will benefit workers who are 
laid off. Nominally, workers are pro- 
tected under strict labour laws, but 
hundreds of companies are reducing 
the size of their workforce in one way 
or another. Amore open, flexible and 
generous system would be to the ben- 
efit of all concerned — but the system 
remains unable to grapple with that 
dirty phrase, an exit policy. 


S. we have a system that is suppo- 
sedly designed to protect the losers in 
the capitalist game, but which does lit- 
tle of the sort. Yet the market is becom- 
ing morecompetitive, so there will be 
overt losers in a way that has not been 
thecase in the past. Itis desperately urg- 
ent, in the interest of social cohesion, 
that the rules be coded in such a man- 
ner that a social safety net becomes 
available. : | 
When jobs are being lost and 
new ones not being created in suffi- 
cient number, and when the system is 
becoming a more dynamic and chang- 
ing one, it doesn't work to try and put 
sandinthe wheels. Parliament should 
focus on proper severance packages, 
arevivalofthe virtually still-born fund 
for retraining and redeploying retre- 


nched workers, and the provision of 


basic services likeeducation and pub- 
lic health, so as to reduce the inequali- 
ties of opportunity. Politics must play 
by the rules of social democracy, while 
the market remains competitive in 
every possible way. 

The rules of macro-economic 
management also remain unclear. The 
rupee was shored up early in the year 
to preventexcessive correction, ofthe 
kind that took place in Indonesia just 
weeks earlier. But having done that, 
the RBI has also been forced to admit 
thatthe rupee has gained ground when 
you adjust for inflation differences 
with other countries. In other words, 


- 
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the strong rupee has a great deal to do 
with the export collapse. But no mat- 
ter how tirelessly Manmohan Singh 
keeps pointing out that no society 
which is developing rapidly tries to 
have a strong currency, the national 
consensus is just the same as in the 
case of the nuclear tests — India's 
strength must be displayed. 

And this brings up another point 
of confusion. India ts geographically 
large (ranking seventh); in terms of 
population, itis the second largest; and 
as a civilisation, it is among the old- 
est. Internationally, it has had its days 
inthe sun, as leader of the non-aligned 
world, spokesman of the G-77, and so 
on. These combine to give the coun- 
try a sense of itself that is quite out of 
line with the size and significance of 
itseconomy. It seems logical to argue, 
for instance, that India should get a 
permanent seat in an expanded UN 
Security Council. Indeed, sheer num- 
bers also help rank it among the 15 
largesteconomies in the world. 


B. in terms of.interaction with 
otherecononries (share of world trade, 
share of world capital flows, and share 
of world consumption), India is insig- 
nificant. Many of the domestic res- 
ponses to international economic 
issues are shaped by the self-idea of 
bigness, whereas for many powerful 
players on the world economic stage, 
Indiadoes noteven figure on the map. 
If they take note, it is because of the 
country’s potential, and the size of its 
internal market. 

Those who see the country’s 
bigness and importance, its history 
and its combination of poverty and 
popular democracy, are inclined to 
see India as aunique case by itself, sui 
generis. Those who see how far India 
has to travel before it counts on the 
economic map are inclined to argue 
that the laws of economics will help 
us get there, if we are willing to apply 


the laws sensibly. And there is conse- 
quently nothing sui generis atall about 
what needs to be done. 


The inability to resolve this argu- 
ment adds to the confusion about 
self-identity, and about an agenda for 
action. The more militant swade- 
shis will argue that India should put 
up walls and develop internal strength 
before opening up to face the world. 
The others will say that the world 
won't even Dother to take notice; 
indeed, that the world is already turn- 
ingaway. Notice how portfolio money 
is moving out of the country, and how 
the trickle of foreign direct investment 
has become an even thinner trickle. 

It is unrealistic to expect that 
the legislative gridlock, the political 
uncertainty, the ideological skirmish- 
ing, the battle forthe supremacy of mar- 
kets, the taming of the rent-seekers 
among the new class and the result- 
ing confusion about the rules by which 
the system plays will all resolve itself 
fairly soon. A system as large, as old 
and as diverse will take time to adjust 
to new realities. 

What one can hope for, in the 
interim, are competent tactical res- 


ponses. And the great pity of 1998 — 


was that these were not forthcoming, 
principally because a new bunch of 
rulers were learning how to handle 
office. The resulting lack of confi- 
dence prolonged the economy's year 
in purgatory, while everyone waited 
fordeliveranceinthe form ofa Recov- 
ery with capital R. Because policy and 
macro-economic initiatives reflected 
the confusion about self-identity and 
the direction in which to move, there 
were no convincing responses to the 
immediate issues ofthe day: industrial 


_recession, export slump, investment 


famine, rising inflation, runaway 
growth in money supply, high inter- 
est rates, trade deficit, declining for- 


eign investment, growing joblessness, 


Ab 


lack of consumer confidence, and 
everything else that spelt out another 
year of agonising, waiting for better 
times, ` 

This is now the longest eco- 
nomic downturn in independent 
India’s history. The figures may belie 
thatconclusion, but the government's 
statistics on growth are now as suspect 
as anything else which the govern- 
ment hands out. With industry grow- 
ing at barely З percent, and agriculture 
growing at less than 3 per cent, it is 
impossible to believe (as the official 
statisticians argue) that the services 
sector (which accounts for nearly half 
of GDP) is growing even now at 7 per 
cent (which is what would be needed 
if GDP as a whole had to grow by even 


, S percent, against the target of 6.5 per 


cent). 

After all, all the identifiable 
components of the services sector are 
doing badly: transport has declined 
(rail movement is down, the slackness 
in truck movement is testified to by 
what is happening to Telco); tourists 
are scarcer (East Asia offers better 
deals); trade cannot grow much faster 
than the output of real goods; and the 
financial sector has seen better days. 
опе assumes for a moment that ser- 
vice sector growth cannot be much 
more than 4 per cent, overall GDP 
growth settles at 3.5 per cent. So we 
are back to the Hindu rate of growth, 
and the worst performance in any year 


_ since Charan Singh’s year as finance 


minister (1979-80), barring the crisis 
year of 1991-92. 

Since economic cycles continue 
to operate, the downturn must lead at 
some point to an upturn. Will] that 


come in 1999? The answer hinges 


critically on both the resolution of the 
ideological battle (in other words, the 
debate on reforms) as well as the com- 
petence with which immediate prob- 
lems are handled (at its root, fiscal 
stabilisation). Itdoes sound like 1991 
again, doesn't it? 


. Some lessons 
from 1998 


MRINAL DATTA-CHAUDHURI 


1998 has beena bad year for the Indian 
economy. During the first half of the 
fiscal year 1998-99, industrial produc- 
tion grew at the annual rate of only 
3.6 percent—half the targeted rate for 
the year. During April-October 1998, 
exportearnings fell by over5 percent. 
The trade deficit widened to $5.796 
billion compared to $2.676 billion 
during the same period in the previous 
year. This deficit would have been 
much larger if the slowdown of the 
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domestic economy had not pushed 
down imports, 

Atthe end of October 1998, the 
wholesale price index was rising at the 
yearly rate of 8.55 per cent. The price 
increase for essential food items was 
much steeper, making the consumer 
price index rise at the annual rate of 
over 18 per cent, so that the scarce 
onion became the symbol of voterdis- 
content at the recently concluded 
Assembly elections. 


F. quite some time India's policy 
planners have been congratulating 
themselves for having protected the 
Indian economy from the East Asian 
meltdown by adopting a cautious 
approach to economic liberalisation. 
The performance of the Indian stock 
exchanges in 1998 exploded that 
myth. During the first seven months 
ofthe year, the Sensex ofthe Bombay 
Stock Exchange fell by 28.33 per 
cent in dollarterms. 

During the same period, the ST 
Index of Singapore fell-by 17.49 per 
cent, the Weighted Index of Taiwan 
by 13.06 percent, the Camp Index of 
the Philippines by 8.18 per cent, the 
Hang Seng of Hong Kong by 5:26) per 
cent, the Nikkei of Je apan by 031 per 
cent. Indices for South Korea, Thai- 
land and Shanghai (China): “Actifally 


t respectively. Only Malaysia and 
Indonesia performed badly compared 
to India, with their share prices fall- 
ing by 30.38 and 47.47 per cent res- 
pectively. 

In-this connection, it is worth 
noting that India was rightin notrush- 
ing ahead with the full convertibility 
of the rupee. That would have intro- 
duced a great deal of fluctuation іп the 
share prices, because financial ins- 
titutions in India-are as yet not ready 


to cope with any heavy and volatile . 


movements of short-term liquidity. 
But then, no responsible economist 
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was in favour of making the rupeecon- 
vertible in a hurry. However, India’s 
inability or unwillingness to reform 
its financial institutions is altogether 
a different matter. This particular 
failure was, perhaps, primarily res- 
ponsible for India's inability to take 
advantage of the turmoil in the finan- 
cial markets of EastAsia. 

This brings us to the report 
card on the much heralded economic 
reform in India. In recent years, suc- 
cessive prime ministers and finance 
ministers have repeatedly proclaimed 
— particularly to foreign audiences — 
that the reform initiatives begun in 
1991 will continue to follow their 
course despite changes of government 
in New Delhi. In actual practice, the 
engine of reform had lost steam in 
1994, and no serious effort was made 
subsequently to injectany momentum 
to the reform process. 


I. 1998 we saw a new crystallisation 
of the ideological opposition to the 
core concepts of economic libera- 
lisation. The Left parties in India have 
always been hostile to any weaken- 
ing of state control over the country’s 


industry апа commerce. This year 
they have been joined by the ideolo- 


gues from theextreme Right. The slo- 


2 gan of swadeshi raised by the RSS and 
rose by 24.02, 13.68 and 2.8: i percén- 


the dharna organized by RSS activists 
against the proposed dilution of state 
monopoly in the insurance sector are 
significant developments in the politi- 
cal economy of India. 

In order to understand the nature 
of this renewed opposition to reform 
it is important to spell out the core 
concepts of economic liberalisation. 
Although reform measures are usually 
articulated through various instru- 
ments of government policy —such as 
fiscal, industrial and trade policies — 
the fundamental motivating factor 
behind all these measures is quite 
simple. It is that domestic producers 


should be pushed towards becoming 
costand quality conscious by making 
them face competition from other 
suppliers, both domestic and foreign:: 
The removal of industrial licensing 
is supposed toeliminatethe legal bar- 
riers to entry for other producers; the’ 
lowering ofthe high tariff-wall is sup- 
posedto bring Some competitive pres- 
surefromforeignsuppliers. ^ 


T. conviction, now widely accep- 
ted all overthe world, stems from our 
experiencesofthe lastfifty years with 
experiments with various.kinds of: 
economic regimes in various parts of 
the world. It seems there is no effec- 
tive alternative to competition in our 
search for à policing mechanism to 
guard against waste and misuse of 
economic resources.À grocer will not 
sell you sub-standard grocery at an 
exorbitant price only when he fears 
that by doingsohe might lose his busi- 
ness to another grocer. Similarly, your 
cook will be extra careful in washing 
her hands before handling food, 
when she knows that by notdoing so 
she might lose her job. Such a com- 
petitive market process needs to be 
policed by various non-market insti- 
tutions — notably the state. It is the 
function of the state to ensure that pre- 
datory traders do not use coercion or 
market power to drive out their rivals, - 
or that some greedy employers do not 
unfairly exploit theiremployees. 
There ‘are numerous examples 
in this country where giant state 
monopolies (such as inelectric power, 
communication, banking and insur- 
ance) continue supplying sub-standard 
services. Many. state-owned enter- 
prises, devoid of any fear of bank- 
ruptcy, continue to be wasteful-users 
of the resources of the country. Indus- 
trialists in the private sector have : 
used the licensing system to corner ` 
the market athome, whilethe high pro- 
tective walls created by quotas and 


ry 


tariffs has provided them safety from 
foreign competition. They, of course, 


` did not have any incentive to acquire 
the wherewithal to compete in foreign ` 


markets. 

The various measures of econo- 
mic reform introduced during 1991- 
94 went a long way in achieving the 
objectives in the private sector, butthe 
wind of reform has not yetreached the 
gates of the public sector. The oppo- 
nents ofeconomic reform want to pre- 
vent it from happening, and where 
possible, reverse the trend for the 
private sector of the economy. Their 
stated position is that any erosion of 
the present system of state control, by 
allowing free entry of new suppliers, 
will hurt the interest of the poor tn the 
country. In short, the whole issue of 
economic reform now hangs in the 
balance, in the ideological debate 
between alternative visions of the role 
of the state. 


[. this short article, it is not possible 
to discuss all the various aspects of 


thtscomplex issue. However, we shall ` 


examine in.some detail two events of 
1998 which throw considerable light 
on the two questions — the role of the 
state and the impediments to eco- 
no-mic reform in India. The first 
relates to the episode of mustard oil 
adulteration and the dropsy epide- 
mic, and the second to the revision of 
the pay-scales of civil servants in the 


aftermath of the report of the Pay 


Commission. 


In August 1998, panic spread all 


over north and east India about the 
spread of a dropsy epidemic. Dropsy 
is not unknown in India. It has made 
its appearance several times during 
thelastone hundred years. The illness 
occurs as a result of using mustard oil 
adulterated with certain kinds oftoxic 
oils, such asthe oil ofargemone Mexi- 
cans, either as cooking oil or for body 
massage. ' 


That mustard oil was being adul- 
terated on a large scale this summer 
could have been inferred from the fact 
that the price of mustard oil had sud- 
denly dropped in Delhi by nearly 50 
per cent. The number of people actu- 
ally affected by dropsy cannot be 
estimated accurately, because in most 
places it was not diagnosed as such in 
the early stages. However one Delhi 
hospital, Ram Manohar Lohia Hospi- 
tal, alonereported on 20th August that 
231 of their patients were sick with 
dropsy. The total number of reported 
deaths due to dropsy in Delhi alone 
was 44 in August. Thousands were on 
the casualty list. 


Sac in the face of mount- 
ing evidence of the epidemic, the gov- 
ernment did not take any action for 
at least three weeks after Delhi hospi- 
tals started receiving patients found to 
be affected by dropsy. In the middle of 
August, a petition was filed by a local 
NGO at the Delhi High Court against 
the Delhi government for its failure to 
take remedial action. The day before 
the case came up for hearing, the 
Delhi government decided to ‘ban se- 
lectively the sale of those brands of 
mustard oil which failed their adul- 
teration test. The health minister of 
Delhi said that 45 of the 97 samples 
tested so far were found to be adulter- 
ated’ (Economic Times, 26 August 
1998). The Delhi High Court ordered 


a ban on unbranded mustard oil. А. 


day later, the government banned all 
kinds of mustard oil till the manufac- 
turer instituted fool-proof testing 
facilities and obtained clearance cer- 
tificates from the Prevention of Food 
Adulteration department — PFA. The 
Delhi policealso swung into action and 
arrested a few suspected adulterators. 

Among the various measures 
taken by the government in the after- 
math of the court order, one deserves 
special attention. The inspectors of 


the PFA were ordered to stop drawing 
and checking samples. It was widely 
believed that they were routinely tak- 
ing bribes from manufacturers and 
traders to clear their products for sale. 


It may be recalled that two days ear- ' 


lier, before the court order, only those 
brands of mustard oil not cleared by 
these inspectors were banned by the 
Delhi government. The various oppo- 
sition groups and NGO’s talked about 
a conspiracy among politicians, offi- 
cials and traders not to obstruct the 
sale of contaminated oil. Anyway, it 
was found thateven after the ban came 
into force, the government managed 
to impound only 3.6 tonnes of mus- 
tard oil. Large quantities of the oil 
remained with the traders. 


T.. episode of the adulteration of 
mustard oil illustrates the nature of 
the government's role in the field of 
ensuring the safety of marketed food 
products in India. A survey conducted 
by the National Dairy Development 
Board at Rajkotand Bangalore found 
that 90 per cent of edible oil was con- 
taminated. At the time of the dropsy 
epidemic, a periodical commented: 
‘No food item is beyond the pilfer- 
ers ken. Sugar is adulterated with 
chalk powder, supari with saccharin, 
vinegar with mineral acid, common 
salt with powdered stone, saffron 
with coloured tendril of maize cob, 
heeng with soapstone, mustard seed 
with ragi, ghee with mashed potato, 
chilli powder with brick powder, 
black pepper with papaya seeds, 
dhania with saw dust, coconut burfis 
with cancer-causing colouring agents, 
edible oils with mineral oils, castor 
oils and the flavour of the month: 
argemone Mexicans' (Outlook, 14 
September 1998). 

Two months after the dropsy 
epidemic, this entire incident of gov- 
ernment failure in preventing an epi- 
demic was almost totally forgotten 
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` and the political stage became crow- 


ded by people worried about the state 
losing its commanding heights. In any 
rational discussion on the role of the 
state, running an efficient and corrup- 
tion-free food and drug administration 
should come at the top of anybody’s 
agenda. Along with itshould come the 
broader domain of public health. Our 
infant mortality rate is one of the high- 
est in the world and most of the chil- 
dren die due to water-borne diseases. 
Provision of clean water and sanita- 
tion should have priority in any gov- 
ernment’s social responsibility. The 
late T.N. Krishnan found that a large 
proportion of people living below the 
‘poverty line’ in India belonged to 


families whose bread winners had 


suffered prolonged periods of illness. 
Yet, there is no serious discussion 
about instituting a feasible scheme 
of health insurance for the poor. The 
state monopoly responsible for this, 
the General Insurance Corporation, 
has neither the interest nor the exper- 
tise to initiate any workable scheme of 


health insurance. 


1. enjoys the dubious record of 
having one of the lowest literacy rates 


in the world. India is one of the half a: 


dozen countries in the world which 
have not instituted a system of com- 
pulsory primary education. This is 
tragic, not only because literacy and 
education are good things by them- 
selves, but because there is grow- 
ing evidence to show that without a 
literate workforce, the growth rate of 
the economy cannot be accelerated 
beyond a modest level. The fraction of 
public expenditure spent on primary 
education in India is abysmally low. 
Itis not merely a matter of the paucity 
of funds. As Jean Dreze and others 
have found, even where schools exist, 
these are afflicted by inadequate faci- 
lities and widespread absenteeism by 
state-appointed teachers. 
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Itis sometimes said that primary 
education in India suffers because of 
greater emphasis on highereducation. 
This is only superficially correct. 
Greater emphasis on higher education 
should normally mean ahigherenthu- 
siasm for creating a pool of scientific 
manpower. But most of the colleges 
and universities created in India at 
enormous cost do not function any 
better than those pathetic village 
schools sampled by Jean Dreze. The 
standard of teaching in these institu- 
tions is poor and cheating is endemic 
inexaminations. 


W.. the Government of India 


raised the question of the quality of 
education dished out in our schools 
and colleges this year, the only thing 
that it could think about was to intro- 
duce the teaching of Hindu scriptures 
in the school curriculae and the sing- 
ing of prayers to the goddess of learn- 
ing. New universities are opened in 
India essentially to create jobs for 
the products of such universities. The 
rest of their alumni seek jobs in gov- 
ernment departments. | 

This brings us to the second 
episode of 1998 we want to discuss: 
the revision of the pay scales of gov- 
ernment employees. In 1998,the cen- 
tral government implemented the 
awards given by the last Pay Commi- 
ssion and raised the salaries of its 
ownemployees. The various statutory 
bodies, such as the universities and 
thestate governments, are in the proc- 
ess of revising the salaries of their 
own employees. The overall impact 
of these salary revisions by the central 
and the state governments on the 
Indian economy is yet unclear. How- 
ever, the combined fiscal deficit is 
going torise to adangerous level. 

These deficits will have to be 
financed either by withdrawing funds 
from the capital market or by increas- 
ing the money supply. The first course 


will lower capital formation and, 
consequently, the growth prospects 
of the economy. The second will put 
further upward pressure on the already 
rising price level. In fact, the govern- 
ment’s efforts at expenditure control 
has already fallen on soft targets: 
schools and colleges are not buying 
books; hospitals are not getting 
enough medicines and vaccines; rail- 
ways, roads, power stations are cut- 
ting on maintenance expenditures. 
The effects of these cuts are already 
visible in the falling levels of perform- 
ance in these sectors. 

Animportant aspect of the delib- 
erations of the Pay Commission this 
time was that civil servants invoked 
what they said were the principles 
of liberalisation to support their 
claims. They asked, ‘If the govern- 
ment were moving towards applying 
market principles in the economy, 
why shouldn’ta secretary to the Gov- 
ernment of India earn remuneration 
comparable to the CEO's in the private 
sector?’ Curiously, the reformers in 
the government decided not to join the 
issue by stating the correct market 
principle: when there are more than 
150 secretaries in the government, the 
value of the marginal product of a 
secretary is perhaps negative. 


T.. is because, with the prevailing 
system of automatic promotion, every 
young civil servant who joins govern- 
ment service has to reach the top of the 
ladder. To accommodate all of themat 
the top, ministries need to be frag- 
mented and more and more separate 
departments need to be created. The 
entire administrative system becomes 
cylindrical, rather than pyramidal, 
which is the required norm for any 


well-functioning command structure. . 


Furthermore, to every position in the 
hierarchy, a prescribed number of sup- 
port staff, such as assistants, clerks, 
peons and drivers is attached. 


A 


x 


Thus, given the system of com- 
plete job security and automatic pro- 
motion, the government lacks any 
flexibility in the use of the manpower 
at its command. Therefore, if forced 
to reduce current expenditure, the 
cut inevitably falls on the variable 
elements such as medicines, books, 
maintenance and so on. Moreover, 


given the cylindrical structure of. 


administration, it cannot have pro- 
mpt and efficient decisions in com- 
plex issues involving different sec- 
tors. І 


Т. public sector commercial under- 
takings have adopted the culture of 
manpower use prevalent in civil admi- 
nistration. Nationalised banks follow 
the practice of centralised recruitment 
and time-bound promotion. Thus, an 
officer in a nationalised bank has to 
advance sufficiently in age to acquire 
the position where he has to make 
decisions regarding loans and invest- 
ments. In any modern bank in the 
world, the officers who make these 
crucial risk sharing decisions are rela- 
tively young and specially picked for 
their greater abilities and skill in this 
highly specialised field. 

Given their peculiar pattern of 
manpower use, public sector banks in 


India cannot compete with any mod- 


ern banking institution. That is why 
the few foreign banks (with limited 
number of branch offices) who oper- 
ate in India have succeeded in the last 
few years in taking away the cream of 
corporate business from the Indian 
banks. While the nationalised banks 
pay interest on deposits, these banks 
charge stiff service charges to ration 
their services among so many will- 
ing customers. The opening up ofthe 
insurance sector will have precisely 
the same kind of effect on existing 
state monopolies. 
This is why there is sucha strong 
resistance to economic reform which 


will force public sector undertakings 
to face competition. If the Indian pub- 
lic sector undertakings — banks and 
industrial units – were made truly 
autonomous and if they could intro- 
duce rational reorganization in their 
operational practices, particularly 
those relating to manpower use, there 
is no reason why they should not be 
able to compete successfully with 
others, both at home and abroad. 

But such changes are prevented 
from taking place by the incumbents. 
Itis not that the poor Indians—custom- 
ers of their services and the unem- 
ployed outside their premises — will 
lose by the reform; it is the people 
who occupy strategic positions in 
the public sector today who stand to 
lose. That is why a chorus of confus- 
ing noises — about distributive equity, 
self-reliance, and the commanding 
heights of the economy for the state — 
are raised to block any meaningful 
reform. 


С... back to the discussion on 
the role of the state in the economy and 
society, it is absurd to think that in a 
decent society education, health and 
efficient regulation of trade and com- 
merce can be given lower priority by 
a government than owning and man- 
aging hotels, bakeries and restaurants. 


It is even more absurd to think that . 


scarce funds should be used to subsi- 
dize such activities to keep a handful 
of people in business. 

Butthen, ina political economy, 
it often is the case that the outcome 
of governmental action is determined 
by the equilibrium of dominant inter- 
est groups. It so happens that in India 
the unemployed and the underemp- 
loyed in the unorganized sector of 
the economy, however numerous 
they may be, do not constitute such a 
group. But the employees in the civil 
administration and the public sector 
do. 
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 Misgovernance 


VIR SANGHVI 


THIS was supposed to have been the 
year of the BJP. For months before the 
election results were announced, the 
Sangh Parivar's more literate support- 
ers eagerly anticipated their party's 
ascension to office. It wasn't, they 
said, thatthey were hungry for power. 
It was just that they had had enough 
of this:so-called secular consensus, 
enough of this pinko-pussyfooting 


.and enough of the entrenched oligar- 


chies that had ruled India since Inde- 
pendence. The ascension of the BJP 


would be significant, they argued, 


because it would provide an alter- 
native vision of India, a new way of 
doing things. Those Parivar-wallahs 
with an international bent of mind let 
their imaginations fly to England for 
a parallel. It would be, they said, like 
Margaret Thatcher taking over from 
the discredited Labourregime. All the 
old rules would berewritten. 

Several months afterthe BJP has 
taken overitisclearthatonly onething 
is significantly differerit from every- 


thing that has gone before: never has. 


Indiabeen ruled so badly. 


‚ Confronted with evidence ofthe 
government’s failures, the literate 
face of the Parivar first drew a spe- 
cious distinction between the cha- 
ttering classes and the ‘real’ India. The 
chattering classes, it was said, were 
represented by the likes of Arundhati 
Roy whose dollar royalties allowed 
her to attack Pokhran П and claim to 
be acitizen of a mobile republic. The 
real India, we were told, consisted of 
happy burghers and cheerful peasants 


whose hearts swelled with pride at : 


the thought of mushroom clouds, who 
loved the bomb and who rejected the 


westernised elite's views. 


The November assembly elec- 
tions destroyed the rationale for this 
view. Perhaps the sophisticated 
Arundhati Roy has little in common 
with a happy bania in Jabalpur butthe 
truth is that they do agree on one thing: 
the BJP has screwed up. 

А new view has replaced the old 


distinction between the realIndiaand - 


the westernised elite. According to 
thischaracterisation, the problem with 


the BJP is that it hasn't stayed true to’ 


25 


an 


itself. To go back to British parallels, 
it has provided a wishy-washy, mid- 
dle-of-the-road Ted Heath-John Major 
style government rather than the hard 
conservatism that marked the Thatcher 
years. The problem, say the support- 
ers, is not that the Parivar has failed 
but that a section of its leadership has 
either sold out or funked it. 


Т. people of India wanted а radi- 
cal change; they wanted a Hindutva 
approach to society. Instead, they have 
been given a standard Congress-Janata 
style government. Small wonder then, 
that the BJP has been so resoundingly 
rejected at every assembly election. 

Seminar-reading liberals may 
sigh with exasperation at the shifting 
stances of the Parivar’s kept intellec- 
tuals and dismiss this new argument 
as yet another apology fora failed gov- 
ernment and a discredited ideology. 
But] think that this position deserves 
consideration because it shows up the 
essential crisis of the BJP. 

Most dissidence in India is per- 
sonality based and power driven. Few 
people within a party disagree with 
each other on the grounds of ideology. 
In some respects, the BJP is no excep- 


tion. For instance, the recent Sushma , 


Swaraj versus Madan Lal Khurana 
versus Sahib Singh Verma battle was 
not over issues. It was over who would 
be chief minister. But there is, never- 
theless, a central dispute at the heart 
of the BJP. And though this dispute has 
now become polarised in personality 
terms, ithas ideology at its root. 

In the 1970s the government 
owned media (chiefly All India Radio) 
would always refer to the Jan Sangh 
as ‘the political wing of the Rss’. It 
suited the secular establishment (i.e. 
every party except for the Jan Sangh) 
to see the Jan Sangh in these terms 
because at that time, the RSS and the 
Hindu Mahasabha were regarded by 
most Indians on par and memories of 


Nathu Ram Godse's Hindu Mahasabha 
past were still fresh. 

This began to change with the 
Jayaprakash Narayan movement of 
theearly seventies. Narayan cheerfully 
took the help of the RSS arguing that 
anybody who was willing to oppose 
Indira Gandhi was his friend (this 
automatically placed the Left on the 
other side). When the Emergency was 
declared, many of JP'sassociates were 
pleased to discover that the RSS had a 
vast and committed network of sup- 
porters whocould help organise under- 
ground opposition to the Emergency. 
The experience of the anti-Emergency 
movement led to the formation of 
the Janata Party where the Jan Sangh 
shared the same space as former Con- 
gressmen and Socialists. 


W... the Janata broke up in 1979, 
such leaders as Charan Singh used the 
dual membership issue (could you be 
amember of both, the RSS and Janata?) 
to isolate the Jan Sangh. Though the 
motivation was purely political (the 
pursuit of power in the cow belt), the 
language used all the old clichés of 
secularism. 

The Jan Sangh reacted to this 
isolation and to the Janata defeat by 
forming the BJP in 1980. It believed, 
with some justification, that the expe- 
rience of the anti-Indira movements of 
the 1980s had allowed itto move to the 
centre of the political spectrum. It was 
no longer merely the parliamentary 
face of a quasi-fascist organisation. 
It believed also that the anti incum- 
bency vote would eventually drive 
Indira Gandhi from office. At that 


stage, it would be ideally placed to: 


lead a new coalition because it had, 
in A.B. Vajpayee, a national leader 
(hence the 1980 slogan: pradhan 
mantriagli bari, Atal Behari). 

Atthe time, none of this seemed 
unreasonable. In 1983 when the Con- 
gress was defeated in Karnataka and 


Andhra, anti-Indira sentiment seemed 
to be rife. The Janata formed the 
Karnataka government with BJP help 
and it seemed probable that a similar 
alliance could take office after the 
general elections, due at the end of 
1984. Of course, none of this allowed 
for an X factor. In October 1984 when 
her popularity was at a low ebb, Indira 
Gandhi was assassinated. Her death 
led to a sympathy wave for the Con- 
gress and the emergence of Rajiv 
Gandhi caused a phenomenon that 


nobody had expected — because Rajiv ` 


packaged himself as an alternative, 
he got the benefit of the anti incum- 
bency protest vote. Thusthe Congress 
cleaned up, getting both votes: the pro- 
Indiraand the anti-Indira. 

In such circumstances, the BJP 
was wiped out ending up with just two 
seats in the Lok Sabha in the face of a 
Congress landslide. Even Vajpayee 
lost his own seat. 


; many people did not notice 
it then, the RSS had made a show of 
distancing itself from the Vajpayee- 
led BJP during that election. Nanaji 
Deshmukh even advised people to 
casttheir votes forthe Congress. This 
was prompted by three factors. One: 
the RSS thought the Congress would 
win anyway and approved of what it 
saw as the Congress’s use ofthe Hindu 
card (remember the massacres of 
the Sikhs in 1984?). Two: it did not 
like Vajpayee personally because it 
believed that he wanted to take the BJP 
away from its RSS roots. And three: it 
was uneasy with the kind of middle- 
of-the-road ideology that Vajpayee’s 
BJP was propounding. 

For instance, there was a con- 
troversy at the 1980 Bombay conven- 
tion that led to the formation of the BJP 
when the economic resolution ref- 
erred to the party’s faith in Gandhian 
socialism. The RSS thought this was 
unacceptable, not, as cynics claimed 
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because of the flattering reference to 
Gandhi but because of the use of the 
dreaded S word: Socialism. 
Vajpayee spent much of 1985 
and 1986 sulking. He took his Lok 
Sabha defeat badly and felt betrayed 
by the RSS. At the same time, a gene- 
rational change was taking place 
throughout Indian politics. In the Con- 
gress, this was most marked because 
of the emergence of Rajiv and his men. 
But a similar change occurred in 
the opposition. The old Janata heavy- 
weights: Morarji Desai, Charan Singh, 
Jagjivan Ram, H.N. Bahuganaand the 
rest were phased out. Even the next 
generation seemed under threat. The 


Janataturned on Chandrashekharand 


the BJP looked beyond Vajpayee. 
Eventually, when an effective oppo- 
sition to Rajiv did emerge, itcoalesced 
around a former member of his cabi- 
net, V.P. Singh. 


T. setback to Vajpayee also repre- 
sented a setback to the kind of moder- 
ate, centristideology thathe espoused. 
While his career remained in eclipse, 
L.K. Advani, a former lieutenant who 
had risen through the ranks writing 
Vajpayee’s speeches and handling his 
correspondence, filled the void. 
While Vajpayee had sought to 
move the BjPaway fromthe RSS, Advani 
broke down the barriers between the 
organisations, As far as he was con- 
cerned, they were all members of a 
Sangh Parivar which included such 
openly quasi-fascist organisations 
as the Vishwa Hindu Parishad and the 
Bajrang Dal. When the VHP claimed 
to have discovered the birthplace of 
Lord Ram and launched an agitation 
in Ayodhya, Vajpayee advised the 
BJP to steer clear of the issue. Advani 
took a shrewder view. He declared 
that it was a VHP agitation, not a BJP 
movement, but watched it closely. 


‘When he sensed that it had the poten- 


tial to snowball into something big, 
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he promptly slid into the driving seat 
arguing that afterall, VHP, BJP, wasn't 
itall the same thing? 


Т. resurrection of the BJP in the late 
1980s was due almost entirely to its 
new Sangh Parivar identity. Vajpayee 
had worked on the assumption that 
India needed a two-party system and 
that the BJP would be the focus of 
opposition to the Congress. Advani 
had a different view. He reckoned 
that Hindus, and middleclass Hindus 
in particular, were tiring of state spon- 
sored secularism which they saw as a 
kow-towing to the lowest common 
denominator within the minorities in 
an effort to win votes. When Muslim 
leaders played up such issues as 
Shah Banu and The Satanic Verses, 
this seemed to confirm the Hindu 
view that Muslims only cared about 
the right to throw out their wives 
without maintenance and to execute 
Salman Rushdie by fatwa. When the 
Rajiv Gandhi regime capitulated on 
both issues, this contributed to Hindu 
outrage. 

By thetime Narasimha Rao was 
installed as prime minister, there was 
very little doubt that the BJP was 
Advani's party and that Hindutva was 
itsrulingideology. Butthe Narasimha 
Rao era made the BJP come to terms 
with two realities. The first had to do 
with the so-called Hindu backlash. 
After the demolition of the Babri 
Masjid by aVHP hit-squad, Hindus had 
begun to wonder if perhaps the Sangh 
Parivar had gone too far and whether 
this aggressive Hindutva threatened 
the very stability of India. Moreover, 
Narasimha Rao so completely rever- 
sed the hard secularism of the Rajiv 
and Indira era (Mani Shankar Aiyar 
called Rao ‘the first BJP prime minis- 
ter of India’) that there was less and 
less cause for a Hindu backlash. 

The BJP also came to terms with 
asecond reality. The Advani-inspired, 


Sangh Parivar approach had made the 
party a political untouchable once 
again. In 1989, the Janata Dal had 
entered into seat adjustments with 
the BJP and had been happy to take its 
support to form the government. But 
by 1993, no political party of conse- 
quence was willing to have anyth- 
ing to do with Advani and the Sangh 
Parivar. And yet, because of the lim- 
ited nature of the BJP’s national base 
(mainly, its weakness in the South and 
the East), it simply could not win 
enough seats to gain a parliamentary 
majority. Its only hope of winning 
office was if Advani were to take a step 
back and a more acceptable, moder- 
ate leader found. 


Р... Atal Behari Vajpayee. 
Vajpayee’s great advantage was that 
he was not tainted by association with 
the Ayodhya movement. Not only had 
Advani kept him out but Vajpayee had 
alsoreferred to Advani's kar sevaks as 
a vanar sena. Moreover, he was gen- 
erally regarded as a moderate who had 
been an outstanding foreign minister 
in the Morarji Desai government. 
Because of his stature and his obvious 
contempt for the Sadhvi Rithambara 
kind of person whom Advani had 
enlisted in the Sangh Parivar’s sup- 
port, he had a certain acceptability 
within the political system. Accord- 
ingly, Advani (who is not a great sup- 
porter of most rivals; his supporters 
destroyed Murli Manohar Joshi's 
one term as BJP president) himself 
proposed Vajpayee's name as leader 
and the BJP made a great show of the 
togetherness between the two men. 
Butbeneath the publicity photos 
of the two posing arm-in-arm, two 
kinds of tension remained. One: what 
kind of BJP was going to rule India? 
Would it be the moderate BJP that 
Vajpayee had launched in Bombay 
in 1980? Or would it be the Sangh 
Parivarthatrodeto poweron the back 


* 
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of Hindu resentment. Two: Vajpayee 
had felt betrayed and discarded during 
the period of Advani’s ascendance. 
Himself a politician of the old school 
who regarded ail BJP members as his 
people, he wastaken by surprise when 
a new coterie emerged of so-called 
Advani people. Worse still, this coterie 
made it clear that Vajpayee was no 
more thanatiresome irrelevance. One 
of its leading members, the RSS's 
Govindacharya (who had played a 
leading role in sabotaging Josht’s term 
as president) even made it clear to visi- 
tors that real power would continue to 
reside with Advani. Vajpayee, he said, 
was по more than amukhauta (mask). 


A from the time the gov- 
ernment was sworn in, the tension 
between the Vajpayee approach and 
the Advani approach has dominated 
decision-making. Vajpayee's only 
friend within the BJP's top leadership 
is Jaswant Singh (whom Advani does 
nottrust). Vajpayee intended to make 
Singh finance minister. Advani obj- 
ected on the reasonable grounds that 
Singh had lost his Lok Sabha seat. 
Fine, said Vajpayee, J will hold the 
portfolio myself till Jaswant gets in 
through the Rajya Sabha. But that's 
too much work, said Advani, who will 
present the budget? The RSS agreed. 
Eventually the post went to Yashwant 
Sinha, a relatively new entrant to the 
BJP whom Advani backed. 

A similar controversy sur- 
rounded Pramod Mahajan. Initially, 
Mahajan was one of Advani’s closest 
confidantes. But when Advani was 
falsely implicated in the hawala case 
and announced that he would not 
participate in electoral politics till 
he was cleared, people told him that 
Mahajan had begun visiting Vajpayee. 
In normal circumstances this should 
not have been a problem. There are 
enough people in the BJP who main- 
tain social relations with both leaders. 


But Mahajan's enemies put a spin on 
his contact with Vajpayee. They said 
that he had switched camps because 
he thought Advani was now out of 
electoral politics. Obviously, Advani 
believed this because Mahajan was 
made to feel unwelcome at Advani's 
Pandara Road residence. Stung, he 
movedevencloserto Vajpayee, becom- 
ing his political advisor. 


jew the life of this govern- 
ment there have been similar ins- 
tances. Yashwant Sinha demanded 
that revenue secretary N.K. Singh (a 
former colleague of his in the Bihar 
cadre of the IAS) be shifted. Sinha 
was thrilled when this was done but 
appalled when he discovered that 
Singh had simply moved to the PMO 
as secretary to the prime minister from 
which perch he launched several eco- 
nomic initiatives that undermined 
Sinha'sown position. f 

Delhi resounds with stories 
aboutthe tension between Advani and 
Vajpayee. Presumably, many of these 
stories are made up; in sucha situation, 
there will always be those who will 
try and create differences between 
colleagues for their own advantage. 
But what is indisputable is that many 
of those who are regarded as Advani's 
men are openly critical of Vajpayee 
and blame the government’s failures 
on his leadership. 

While it is possible to make too 
much of the personal differences, 
there is no doubt that the ideological 
gulf between Advant’s perception of 
the Parivar and Vajpayee’s centrist 
position cannot be bridged. About the 
only thing that the two men agree on 
is nuclear policy, but even there per- 
sonality differences have emerged 
in the handling of the aftermath of 
Pokhran II. Vajpayee intended the 
tests to be a quiet demonstration of 
India's strength; a legitimisation of a 
capability that had hitherto been clan- 


destine. On the other hand, Advani 
chose touse the tests to warn Pakistan 
that ‘the realities of power on the sub- 
continent have now changed’ and to 
threaten an invasion (‘hot pursuit of 
terrorists into Pakistani territory’). 
Advani's supporters say that there 
is no point having a bomb if you 
are ashamed of it. Vajpayee's people 
argue that it is Advani's display of 
machismo that contributed to Indta's 
international isolation in the aftermath 
of the tests. 

Now, when it is clear that things 
have gone very wrong, many of the 
Parivar’s supporters blame Vajpayee 
for hijacking what they say was 
Advani’s revolution. They argue that 
the BJP was never just another party 
(the failure of Vajpayee’s 1980s lead- 
ership is used to support this view) 
and that it risks losing its essential 
support base if it moves to the centre. 
Vajpayee, they argue, is in the extraor- 
dinary position of having got to the top 
even though his strategy had fatled, 
and of then trying to resurrect that dis- 
credited version of acentrist BJP over 
the heads of those who actually fought 
to get the party into office. 


I. is hard to see if such a view can be 
sustained. Nor is it easy to say what 
Thatcher-like revolution the BJP could 
have wrought given the nature of its 
coalition and its slim parliamentary 
majority. The one ministry where the 
old consensus has been overturned is 
human resources development, headed 
by Advani'soldenemy, Murli Manohar 
Joshi. Butso farat least, Joshi’s efforts 
have been restricted to booting out 
one set of leftist historians to bring in 
another set of Parivar supporters and 
of asking state education ministers to 
be present during a recitation of the 
Saraswati Vandana. Both moves have 
provoked so much controversy that it 
is difficult to see how they have been 
worth the uproar. 
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In the one area where there could 
have been some kind of revolution 
in thinking, the BJP itself is confused. 
Vajpayee does not seem.to under- 
stand much economics and those of 
his advisors who do (Jaswant Singh 
and R.V. Pandit, for instance) have 
views that are not very different from 
Manmohan Singh’s. Advani under- 
stands even less economics but his 
advisors (chiefly the Swadeshi Jagran 
Manch’s 5. Gurumurthy) believe that 
Manmohan Singh got it very wrong. 
Ironically, the one man-whose views 
are closest to Gurumurthy’s and who 
was dying to be finance minister — 
Murli Manohar Joshi – is the one per- 
son whom neither ‘Vajpayee nor 
Advani will give the job to. 


| ON notthe brigh- 
test of men, blunders along with a bit 
of liberalisation here and a bit of 
swadeshi there. The consequence is 
such damaging flip-flops as the fuss 
over the Insurance Bill. In the morn- 


. ing of the first day of the parliamen- 


tary session, parliamentary affairs 
minister, Madan Lal Khurana, annou- 
nced that it was not a priority. Power 
minister Rangarajan Kumaraman- 
galamalso declared that it was impos- 
sible to get through. Later in the day, 
Yashwant Sinha told the World Eco- 
nomic Forum that Khurana had been 
misquoted (*The poor chap only said 
that it wasn'ta priority for this week’). 
In fact, even Khurana did not claim 
that he had been misquoted. Instead, 
he called a second press conference 
and announced that the Bill would be 
apriority afterall. All this in the space 
of ten hours. 

As this fiasco demonstrates, the 
BJP’s central problem is not that it is 
too Hindu or not Hindu enough. Its 
basic problem is that it does not know 


how to govern. This problem is com- 


pounded by the absence of aclear line 
of leadership. The prime minister 


е 
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cannot promise to revive the economy 
if he is landed with a finance minis- 
ter whohethinks is aduffer. Similarly, 
the finance minister is not going to 
trust the prime minister’s office if he 


believes that it out to undermine him. 


The saga of the onion crisis is a case 
in point. When the BJP recognised that 
the price of onions would hit it in the 
forthcoming assembly elections, it 
decided to import them and then sup- 


.ply them at subsidised prices. For one 


month no imports were undertaken. 
And yet, the prime minister seemed to 
think that the arders had been issued. 
Now, after the electoral debacle, the 


governmentis trying to find out whose 


fault it was that the onions were not 
imported. : 

The ineptitude is all the more 
glaring when the BJP is confronted 
withthe legacies ofthe Sangh Parivar 
period. Many of Advani's old qua- 


sifascist friends believe that their 


government is in power and thus 
their vision of India has prevailed. 
One instance is the attitude of the 
VHP. It began by saying that it was 
in no hurry to build a new temple at 
Ayodhya because it recognised that 
the government had its limitations. 
Prevented from Muslim-bashing, 
it turned its attention to Christians 
instead.. 


T. Christran community believes 
that attacks on nuns and churches are 
VHP-inspired. The VHPdeniesthis but 
does nothelpits case by declaring that 
such assaults are ‘understandable’. 
Shortly after the nuns were raped in 
MadhyaPradesh, B.L. Sharma ‘Prem’, 
a former BJP-MP, who is now central 
secretary of the VHP, issued a state- 
ment arguing that assaults on Chris- 
tians were merely a manifestation of 
perfectly justified Hindu resentment. 
The press quoted him as saying that 
rape is justified. No, said Sharma, I 
didn't specifically say rape. All other 


assaults, however, he reiterated, were 
quite understandable. | 
Any sensible party should have 


-condemned Sharma. Instead, BJP 
` spokesman Venkaiah Naidu only said 


that Prem had been-misquoted on 
rape. He would not say another word 
against the VHP or its position. Worse 
still, the man who gave the VHP legiti- 
macy — L.K. Advani — is now home 
minister. And he has done nothing to 


: condemn Prem or to disown the VHP 


from his Sangh Parivar. In the cir- 
cumstances, it is hard to see how the 
Christian minority can possibly be 
reassured. 


F.n all accounts, Vajpayee is per- 
turbed by the Parivar’s new restive- 
ness. Не is disturbed by the latest 
Parivar agitation ata shrine in Kar- 
nataka, and fears that if the govern- 
ment lasts into the new year such 


agitations will become more preva- ' 
: lent. Atthat stage, he will be unable to 


rein in people who have never regar- 
ded him as their legitimate leader. 
That task will fall on L.K. Advani. 
Given his record on the VHP so far, and 
his general failure to control law and 
order, this 1s not a situation that any- 
one looks forward to. 

Within the BJP, two broad posi- 
tions have emerged. Vajpayee seems 
to have decided to go for broke. This 
is his last chance and he will insist on 
either getting his own way or handing 
in his resignation. The Advani camp 


has recognised that there is little hope - 


of this government recovering. It is 
treating this episode as a semi-final. 
Advani is reconciled to a spell in 
opposition. But given the arithmetic 
of Indian politics, he thinks that it is 
only a matter of time before the BJP 
is back. And the next time around he 
hopes to be prime minister himself. 
From his perspective the revolution 
has not been cancelled. It has only 
been postponed. 


V 
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ONE of the most significant political 
decisions of the Vajpayee-led coali- 
tion has clearly been the decision to 
carve out three new states in northern 
India. It would mark the most signifi- 
cant remaking of borders since the 
break-up of the multi-lingual Punjab 
in 1966 or the reorganisation of the 
North East after the Bangladesh war. 
Yet, to the extent that all the three 
changes now affect the Hindi belt, 
they have to be analysed both in terms 
ofhow they affectthisregionand what 
effect they may have on the Union as 
awhole. 

The bifurcation of either Uttar 
Pradesh or Bihar with their formida- 
ble presence in the Lok Sabha would 
itself do a lot to change the relative 
power of the different component 
units of the Union. At present these 
two states account for as many as 139 
parliamentary seats. In comparision, 
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the four southern states together make 
up only 130 seats. Were the proposed 
changes to go through —a big if in the 
case of Bihar—it will hardly affect the 
position of U.P., but all else will 
change and immediately. While the 
latter would still have 81 seats in the 
Lok Sabha, the next slot will be that 
of Maharashtra with 48, followed by 
a joint third for Andhra Pradesh and 
West Bengal (42each). Bihar, or what 
wouldbe leftofitafterthe realignment 
of boundaries, would have 40, fol- 
lowed by Tamil Nadu at 39 seats in 
fifth place. 

While such a change in borders 
cannot and will not directly affect the 
pattern of politics, it is inevitable that 
it will have repercussions in the longer 
term. This is especially so due to the 
rise of regional parties or national 
parties that de facto play aregionalist 
role in areas outside the Hindi belt. 
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Paradoxically, some of these states 
will see their own sub-regional move- 
ments for autonomy or statehood gain 
sustenance from the examples in the 
North. This would especially be true 
of Vidarbha in Maharashtra and 


. even more so of Telenganain Andhra. 


Since none of the states ceded in the 
nineties have been constituted on a 
linguistic basis (as was the case last 
with Punjab), the stock in trade argu- 
mentofunilingualstates will not be an 


- antidote. 


Yet, there is a third feature which 
is notable at the current juncture. Few 
observers seem willing to recall how 
often the creation of new states was 
followed by a prolonged period of 
acrimony with the parent or rather 
the remnant unit. This was so in the 
past with the delineation of borders, 
the control of key cities or of fertile 
agricultural hinterlands. It cannot 
now exclude equally contentious 


issues related to the control of natural ` 


resources. 


As. Uttar Pradesh whose leg- 
islators unanimously favoured the 
creation of Uttarakhand are adamiant 
that their state will have a say in the 
power and water resources ofthe hill 
region. The latter would attain state- 
hood in political but not economic 
terms. The fight over Udham:Singh 
Nagar is a case in point. In the case of 
Vananchalor Jharkhand, to use a more 
widely accepted term, the new entity 
may well try to renegotiate the terms 
of trade of industrial raw materials and 
forest products with the.rest of India 
in a manner the united state of Bihar 
never seriously did. Many of these are 
critical issues but they may well enter 
the arena in a manner that precludes 
any lasting solution or even a con- 
structive dialogue. 


Noristhis theendofthe story in 


northern India: Uttar Pradesh in par- 
ticular is nota state that was created 
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either due to a struggle for joint state- 
hood or to give expression to any 
kind of regional political culture. 
While it is true that no state in the 
country is homogenous or oughtto be, 
it is equally true that the power of the 
idea of an Uttarakhand points to the 
vitality of cultural sub-regions within 
О.Р. Already there are renewed calls 
for statehood for the western districts, 
which would rank in the league of 
Haryanaif not Punjab. Tied in as they 
are to the Green Revolution and with 
a base in light industry, they may not 
be willing to subsidise the rest of the 
province. 


T. demand for Baghelkhand is 


‘ motivated partly by the obverse of this: 


a feeling of being under-developed in 
economic terms as a source of labour 
and raw materials. But Baghelkhand 


is nota slogan that will be confined to~ 


one state; its proponents would look 
at the adjacent parts of Madhya 
Pradesh as well. It may turn out to be 
the case that the birth of Uttaranchal 
would mark the beginning ofthe unra- 
velling of U.P. as a state. Were-there 
to be ever a grain of truth in this 
remark, it will have majer repercus- 
sions for Indian politics: Since 1991, 
the state has been fragmented into saf- 
fron, Mandalite and Dalit-led groups, 


none of whom have as yet been able. 


to establish:their hegemony. How the 
new boundaries will change the power 
equations between these groups will 
be worth watching. 

In а sense Bihar stands apart 
from the other large states in Hindi 
speaking India. Even Congress chief 


' ministers inthe eighties like Jagannath 


Mishraraised the slogan of the exploi- 
tation of Bihar. Laloo Prasad Yadav’s 
about-turn on the Jharkhand question 
may have only been acase of cynical 
power play for political one-up-man- 
ship. But it is notable that barring the 


Jharkhand parties themselves, every . 


‚ other major political formation in the 


state remains divided on the issue. 
Each of them has within its ranks a pro 
and anti Jharkhand group ortendency. 
There is one simple explanation. The 
sheer loss of revenue and the industrial 
centres of the plateau would leave an 
impoverished rump state in the north. 
But this is not an adequate or convinc- 
ing explanation. It is quite possible 
that the depth or significance of Bihari 
sub-nationalism tends to be under 
estimated by observers. After all, this 
was the only region in the Hindi belt 
that witnessed active elite lobbying 
for statehood during the colonial 
era. This included, even before the 
turn of the century, press campaigns, 
petitions and public campaigns by 
educated professionals, both upper 
class Hindu and Muslim. In turn, the 
national movement’s appropriation 
of the Ashoka and Buddha legends 
gave this‘notion of Bihar an aura of 


~ historical rootedness. 


Laloo Prasad Yadav's opposi- 
tion stems in part from a certain read- 
ing of the past. It is ironical that a 
politician who mainly played on the 
divisions within society to build up his 
power base should now play a card 
equating his own political future 
with theunity ofthe state. But politics 
is about evolution and chànge. The 
question is whether, as with regiona- 
lism elsewhere in the country, Bihar 
throws up a leadership with a wider 
economic agenda to back its political 
aspirations. BN Pre 


О. course, no region is a given. 
Boundaries may shiftas the identities 
that bind people together change: But 
the way in which an issue is posed in 
the public arena may give the demand 
for territorial realigment a specific 
political or cultural content. The line- 
age of the Jharkhand idea may be 
traced to the programme of the Jhar- 
khand party and of Jaipal Singh in the 


fr 


9. 


late 1930s. Three decades later he 
merged his party with the Congress 
which emerged as aforce in the region. 
Hetraded powerfor influence. 

The more radical mobilisation 
ofthe Jharkhand Mukti Morcha in the 
mid-seventies promised a more coher- 
ent programme of agrarian reform, 
drawing as it did on the discontent 
with the pattern of industrialization 
and the loss of forest cover. By this 
time the proportion of adivasis in the 
region had further declined. Despite 
apromising fresh start, the movement 
was to flounder due to innumerable 
questions of identity. Who was or was 
not a Jharkhandi and who was a diku 
(an outsider orusurper)? 

There were several ways of res- 
ponding to these dilemmas. Once 
again the Congress managed to incor- 
porate key individuals like Shibu 
Soren. The multiple splitsinthe group 
led to the issue becoming dormant 
until the late eighties. Though it had 
broad popular support, the leadership 
was tired and discredited, weak and 
corrupt. With thecollapse ofthe Con- 
gress in the state, a very different kind 
of actor stepped onto the stage.. 


Т. Sangh combine has long been 
active in tribal India with its own 
model of integration. which puts a pre- 
mium on culture. Previous sectarian 
clashes in the region were fuelled in 
part by the assimilation of tribal dei- 
ties into the Hindu pantheon in a man- 
ner that led to communal strife. Now, 
the slogan of a separate state was taken 
over with modifications by the Hindutva 
forces. As against a state that would 
include the tribal-inhabited districts 
of adjacent states, the BJP preferred to 
focus on Bihar alone. Though sche- 
duled tribes make up as much as a 
third of the population in the region — 
higher than even present day Orissa 
or Madhya Pradesh — internal divi- 
sions make itdifficultto unify them. 


The Sangh Parivar has also 
drawn on the divide between the 14 
percent ofthe adivasis who are Chris- 
tian and the rest who are not. It is thus 
able to work for a truncated version of 
Jharkhand in which it can paper over 
the divide between the tribal (vanvasi 
or forest dweller in its terminology), 
and the non-tribal (who may include 
upper caste mercantile groups and 
urban dwellers). Far from Jharkhand 
being an inherently radical concept, it 
isamalleable one thathas largely been 
taken over by. the saffron party over 
the last decade. The older proponents 
of the idea who had gone with Laloo 
in their quest for autonomy are now 
forced to tag behind Vajpayee’s party. 


I. is ironical this should be so given 
the extent to which the creation of 
the state was integral to the vision of 
many groups to the left of the CPI(M). 
Given the centrality of the region аз ап 
exporter of labour to the North East, 
and in seasonal terms to Punjab today, 
a remaking of the map of India was 
to be the first step to challenging 
the dominant social order. Divisions 


within the region, as on the script to be ` 


used for Mundari, were seen as sec- 
ondary to the kind of dignity oflabour 
that embodied a Jharkhandi. The 
dikus were the exploiters irrespective 
of where they came from. Everyone 
else had a bond of solidarity. Such 
ideas, even if current in a small and 
highly articulate section, did have an 
echo of truth. Where they failed was 
in influencing the course of events. 
Perhaps, wishes were seen to be the 
parents of thought when it came to 
viewing class as inherent to a certain 
notion of territoriality. 

There is a twist to the tale. The 
Sangh is a group with an ideologically 
charged project of remaking society. 
Doesthe future hold surprises in store 
for it? Despite major strides in adivasi 
India, the party of the mandir is far 


from being fully in command. Both 
Vananachal and Chhatisgarh will be 
one-third tribal, a proportion that is 
without parallel in any state-level 
polity in India outside the North 
East. In both, there are versions and 
visions of regional consciousness 
built around figures like Birsa Munda 
or Veer Narayan that will not easily 
assimilate into the just so stories of 
Hindutva. 

Further, the issues of alternative 
kinds of development, visa vis forests, 
mines or water, are very much present 
on the ground. The cluster of such 
‘social work’ groups will raise issues 
and problems that the new rulers will 
have to face head-on. If its attitude to 
the Narmada Bachao Andolan in M.P. 
in the early nineties is any guide, the 
saffron party will have its work cut out 
in acase like Koel Karo. In the latter 
case, a deep-rooted movement of 
resistance to displacement has been 
far more successful than the more 
widely known case of Sardar Sarovar. 


E... theshortterm gains ofthe BJP 


may beneutralised asthe seculartrend ` 


inthe polity of the autonomous аѕѕег- 
tion of under-privileged groups gains 
more force. Whether the issues of 
alternative development models will 
at all surface, except in a tangential 
way, is unclear. Itis even possible that 
anewly empowered political class in 
the present order will perforce put 
short term accumulation before all 
else in order to gain more clout in the 
struggle for dominance. | 
The Uttaranchal issue, in con- 
trast to Jharkhand, seems more ame- 
nable to the plans of the BJP. This is 
especially so given the predominantly 
upper caste composition of the popu- 
lation, without parallel anywhere 
else save in the valley of Manipur. It 
may also explain why the leaders of 
the upsurge of the OBCs or Dalits in the 
state prefer the creation of anew state. 
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This includes not only leaders like 
Mulayam and Mayawati but also ele- 
ments within the BJP like Kalyan 
Singh. (Though Mulayam Singh, as 
part of his new coalition with Laloo 
Yadav has recently opposed Uttara- 
khand, justas Laloo, once a supporter 
of Jharkhand, is now hostiletoit.) But 
the present phase ofthe movement, in 


contrast to the smaller scale efforts of 


the Uttarakhand Kranti Dal in the 
early eighties, have elicited support 
from different and articulate sections 
of the people: ex-soldiers, students 
and women. In a smaller state their 
day-to-day concerns will be much 
more at the centre-stage of politics, 


be itemployment or the provision of 


water. 


D... all the problems that will 
arise in a new form, the proposal to 
create new states has not led to any 
major national debate. In the past, the 
reverse had been the case. The storm 
over the partition of Bengal was criti- 
cal to the politics of both moderate and 
extremist Congress politicians in the 
first decade of the century. In 1936, the 
separation of Sindh from Bombay was 
ashot in the arm for Muslim majority 
provinces. The demand for linguistic 
states was one of the great challenges 
in the first decade of India’s independ- 
ence. There were major apprehen- 
sions that this could even endanger 
the integrity and viability of the Indian 
Union. These fears proved to be unfoun- 
ded. Ifanything they made India more, 
and notless, viable. 

But the new step will still have 
ripple effects. It will encourage such 
movements elsewhere. Even a rela- 
tively small state like Assam has a 
movement for statehood (the Bodos) 
and another for autonomy (Karbi 
Anglong). There will be no simple 
domino effect. A dominant cultural 
group in a region can defuse discon- 
tent by accommodating sub-regional 
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aspirations. Nor does success depend 
solely on the intensity of a particular 
set of protests. It rests on a combina- 
tion of factors: pressure from below 
must be accompanied by the opening 
of a window of opportunity in New 
Delht. This is one ofthe few preroga- 
tives the Union has, though in practice 
it cannot proceed without the active 
consent of the concerned state. 


I. a sense the present measure 
revives an older question of how many 
states there ought to be in India. There 
is of course no easy answer and in any 
case this is an issue that will be deter- 
mined by the course of events. But 
the issue assumes central importance 
as Indian politics is increasingly fed- 
eralised. If a loose constellation of 
regional politicians are to be a major, 
if not dominant, force in national poli- 
tics, then any attempt ata redefinition 
of regions per уе becomes a matter of 
interest toall. 

The creation of three new Hindi 
speaking states is only one dimension 
of the ferment in north Indian society. 
At one level the initiative is designed 
to undercut the drive for power of the 
new OBC-led coalitions that are the 
prime challengers of the saffron party 
in the North. This ts true even in М.Р. 
where the Mandal classes play alarger 
role than ever before on the political 
stage. But the picture is more compli- 
cated than that. Smallerstates can also 
fit in better with the older Hindutva 
project of a highly centralised polity. 
Astate with, say, a dozen seats in the 
Lok Sabha may be easier to dominate 
and control than one with three times 
as many. And a Hinduised tribal or hill 
identity that shares the grammar and 
syntax of the Parivar may be viewed 
as more stable than episodic cam- 
paigns based on religious symbols. It 
is ahope that may be belied in the days 
ahead. But it Would have changed the 
lines on the map of India. 


E 


S 


Дә 


Ata crossroads - 


KULDEEP KUMAR 


NOTHING would be more dumb than 
to interpret the Bharatiya Janata Par- 
ty’s recent electoral debacle in Delhi, 
Madhya Pradesh and Rajasthan as the 
beginning of its end. Like the mythi- 
cal monster Raktabeej, the party has 
time and again shown its ability to 
rejuvenate itself and surge ahead in 
myriad newer ways. It can be forgot- 
ten at one's own peril that during the 
five-year period of 1984-89, it had 
only two members in the Lok Sabha 
and did not rule in a single state. Yet, 
in less than seven years, the party was 
able to form, though not retain, its gov- 
ernmentatthe Centre in April 1996 by 
virtue of being the single largest party 
in the Lok Sabha. It repeated this feat 
in March 1998 by ‘managing a wafer- 
thin majority in the House and head- 
ing acoalition government. 

For the BJP, much more worri- 
some than the electoral defeat is the 
loss of face and tmage. The party has 


always aspired to replace the Con- 
gress as the only pan-Indian party. The 
electoral reverses came when it was, 
in its ever self-congratulatory mood, 
convinced of having achieved the 
pre-eminent position once considered 
to be an exclusive preserve of the 
Congress. 

Its mother organisation, the 
Rashtriya Swayamsevak Sangh, was 
born in 1925 of an intensely felt infe- 
riority complex vis-à-vis the Con- 
gress, which was leading the free- 
dom struggle under the leadership of 
Mahatma Gandhi. The BJP as well as 
other member organisations of the 
so-called Sangh clan have inherited 
this inferiority complex. One doesn't 
have to be a professional psychoana- 
lystto know thatfor anyone suffering 
from an inferiority complex, public 
image is most important. It therefore 
comes as no surprise when Union 
Home Minister L.K. Advani, who 
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always chooses his words and the 
moment to utter them, recently des- 


: cribed the Babri masjid demolition 
_ in Ayodhya on 6 December 1992, as 


*unfortunate' inanattempttorectify his 
public imageof being an intransigent 
practitioner of aggressive Hindutva. 
Though there is no quantifiable 
evidence so far, it seems that the BJPs 
image among the middle.classes has 
suffered considerable erosion. ]t was 
not the prices of onions and potatoes 
alone that proved to be its undoing. 
The disappointment felt by the people, 
particularly the middle classes which 
had placed the party at a high pedes- 
tal, acted as an additional, and perhaps 
more potent, factor. They found it to 
be no better than an inefficient version 
of the same Congress that they had 
become wary of during the past five 
decades. And for good reason. 


Т. BJP has been going through the 


‘process of what can be called, in the 


absence of a better word, political 
sanskritisation. Just as those stand- 
ing on the lower steps of the ladder 
in the Hindu social order try to ape the 
Brahmanical practices of those above 
them so as to gain upward mobility, 
the BJP too has started to go the Con- 
gress way minus the traditional stren- 
gths of the latter. 

Even today, the Congress has a 
presence -- howsoever feeble it might 
be — in every nook and corner of the 
country, something the BJP can only 
dream of despite being the single larg- 
est party in Parliament. Despite hav- 


ing moved far away from the ideals - 


and values of the freedom struggle, 
the Congress does retain. an all- 
India perspective simply because of 
its vast experience of governance in 
virtually every state. And this includes 
acapacity tocontain conflicting inter- 
est groups within its fold and to con- 
tinuously balance one against the 
other. This requires a great degree of 
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flexibility — Indira Gandhi and her 
successors mistook it for amorality 
and pragmatism. 


үү... Jawaharlal Nehru offered 
mixed economy as a solution to the 
problem of India’s development, he 
was being both flexible and prag- 
matic. When Atal Behari Vajpayee, as 
the founder president of the BJP, intro- 
duced Gandhian socialismas the credo 


of the new party, he too was attempt- · 


ing to undertake an exercise in flexi- 
bility. He also played alliance politics 
and joined hands with Charan Singh's 
Lok Dal to form the National Demo- 
cratic Alliance. But, the assassination 
of Indira Gandhi transformed the poli- 
tical scenario; Rajiv Gandhi got the 
Congress more than a two-thirds 
majority inthe Lok Sabha whicheven 
Nehrucouldn'tandthe BJP was reduced 
to a mere two MPs. How the. party 
turned to Hindutava, shed Gandhian 
socialism, and actively participated in 
the Ayodhya movementto come to its 
present shape is a mister much too 
well-known. 

Vajpayee has been called upon 
to play the same role albeit in a radi- 
cally changed political environment. 
It is too late for the BJP to change or 
dilute its saffron colour. At best it can 
effect a slight change in its hue. The 
ongoing controversy over the Insur- 
ance Regulatory Authority Bill within 


‘the Sangh clan, as also among rival 


factions of the party, is a pointer in this 
direction. The party is faced with a dif- 


ficult choice. If it sticks to its avowed . 


objectives it cannot governa country 
as complex as India and manage an 
economy as messed up as ours. If it 
deviates from its chosen path it loses 
credibility among its original supponit- 
ers and cuts a sorry figure. 

The results ofthe assembly elec- 
tions in Delhi, Madhya Pradesh and 
Rajasthan are a direct outcome of this 
deeply ingrained inability of the BJPto 


resolve the contradiction. The middle 
class was enamoured of the party for 
a host of reasons. It had leaders of 
national stature such as Vajpayee and 
Advani, it had an excellent record of 
organisational cohesion — the igno- 
minious exit of former Jan Sangh 
presidents Mauli Chandra Sharma and 
Balraj Madhok being the rare aberra- 
tions — and was widely perceived as 
a party which meant what it said. In 
fact, sections of the Hindu middle class 
put more faith in the BJP after the Babri 
masjid demolition since the event 
was proof enough that the party meant 
serious business. Today, even those 
sections of the middle class are disen- 
chanted with the party. 


L.... sections of the educated 
middle class sympathised with the 
BJP because they felt that it must be 
given a chance to rule and show its 
mettle, and disapproved of other par- 
ties ganging up to prevent that from 
happening. 115 а fact that despite the 
all-pervasive corruption, the middle 
classes still retain their fascination 
for an honest leader or a party, The 
phenomenal adulation offered to JP, 
or later to VP, testifies this inner 
urge. The BJP looked clean, talked of 
suchita, and attacked corruption. It 
also targeted the criminal-politician 
nexus ina big way. However, in order 
tosavethe government in U.P., it made 
all the history-sheeters and mafia 
bosses ministers, something thateven 
the Congress never dared to do. 

` Another incident too did not 
escape the attention of the educated 
middle class. The BJP had promised 
that in the interest of probity in public 
life, all its MPs would disclose their 
wealth and assets. But when one of 
its newly elected MPs took the party's 
poll promise seriously and called a 
press conférence to offerthe list of his 
assets for public scrutiny, he was forced 
tocall it offatthe last moment because 


т 


T, 


he was chided by the party leadership. 
Such events have jolted the middle 


classes to the realisation thatthe party- . 


with-a-difference was, after all, no 
different. ' 


Т. basic problem with the BJP is 
that, unlike the Congress, it cannot be 
everything to eyerybody. However 
hard it may try to projecta liberal face 
a la Vajpayee, its Advanis, Joshis, 
Malkanis and Govindacharyas will 
always be there to protest. The RSS 
and its affiliates have been dwelling in 
an ideological world that has been 
constructed on the edifice of anti- 
minorityism. The latest proof, if one 
was ever needed, was offered by RSS 
supremo Rajendra Singh when he 
declared that those who refused to 
sing Saraswati Vandana and Vande 
Mataram could not be regarded as 
Indians. 

Compare this pronouncement 
with the oft-quoted passage in M.S. 
Golwalkar’s now out-of-circulation 
We, Or Our Nationhood Defined 
wherein he had asserted that those 
who refused to adopt the Hindu way 
of life would not enjoy equal citizen- 
shiprights ina free India. It will reveal 
that although for reasons of tactical 
positioning the RSS decided to discon- 
tinue with this booklet and instead 
circulated a pater version of the ori- 
ginal theory through a collection of 
Golwalkar’s speeches and articles 
entitled Bunch of Thoughts, the orga- 
nisation’s thinking has notchanged. 

That is why the BJPs entreaties 
to the minorities have fallen on deaf 
ears. Moreover, its government’s 
record in Gujarat has been unenviable. 
The minorities have been under con- 
stant attack there and they find them- 


selves unable to take Vajpayee’s or 


Advani's words at face value when 
they declare that the BJP believes in 
and practises genuine secularism 
while all other parties dupe them with 


various brands of pseudo-secularism. 
How сап they believe Advani when he 
says that the Babri masjid demolition. 


_was a.tragedy when. the BJPs sister - 


organisation, the Vishwa Hindu Pari- 
shad, celebrates 6 December as 
Shaurya Divas (Gallantry Day)? The 
BJP cannot disown the VHP since the 
latter’s nominees are given tickets by 
the party in both assembly. as well as 
parliamentary elections. 


Т. BJP realises that its Hindutva 
project has reached its pinnacle and 
there is no point in pushing it any 
further. One must bear in mind that in 
the 1993 elections that took place 
after the Ayodhya tragedy, the BJP 
did not perform too well. Its rise to 
present glory isin fact more due to the 
protracted disintegration of the Con- 
gress rather than to the success of the 
Hindutva project. It finds the RSS 
credo of swadeshi of as little use as 
Gandhi’s distrust of industrialism 
and technology was to Nehru. But 
while Nehru could wriggle himself 
out of the Gandhian straitjacket by 
virtue of leading a loosely structured 
party withouta well-defined ideology, 
it will be very difficult for the BJP lead- 
ers torepeat his feat. 

But the RSS and its other affili- 
ates are inno hurry. In their scheme of 
things, grabbing political power is 
merely a means to attain the goal of 
organising the Hindus into a mono- 
lithic bloc in order to bring about a fun- 
damental change in the terms of 
political discourse and thereby mak- 
ing India into a Hindu nation. Being 
an RSS affiliate, the BJP has to fine- 
tune its strategy to carry out the man- 


. date given by its parent organisation. 


There are times when the two organi- 
sations do not see eye to eye on a cer- 
tain issue, just as in the case of the 
Insurance Bill. But it would be fool- 
hardy to ever think that the BJP can 


undertake long term strategic actions 


in complete disregard of the wishes 
of the RSS. 


' .ThiScan hardly portend wellfor . 


the future. The recent electoral deba- 
cle may convincea powerful and size- 
able section within the BJP that the 


liberal face of Vajpayee is no longer. 


of much use since its traditional sup- 
port base is suffering erosion while 
support from hitherto untapped areas 
is not forthcoming either. If the Con- 
gress somehow manages to put its 
house in order under Sonia Gandhi's 
leadership and the trend of scheduled 
castes and minorities returning to the 
Congress fold firmly sets in, it will 
embolden the hardliners within the 
BJP. If for some reason the Congress 
is able to win back even a slice of its 
erstwhile support base among the 
upper castes, it will once again push 
the BJP into adopting aggressive Hin- 
dutva postures. The BJP may have 
visions of being a nationalist party, 
but it has failed to emerge as a truly 
national party. 


N. that it has not made a serious 
attempt. The disparate ruling coalition 
at the Centre, more fragile than even 
the ones headed by H.D. Deve Gowda 
andI.K. Gujral, is acase in point. There 
are some who draw a parallel between 
the CPI(M) and the BJg;thereby. imply- 
ing that the compulsiofis.of power-will 
force the latter to change as the Marx- 
ists have in West Bengal, Kerala and 
Tripura. However, they forget that the 
CPI(M) controls trade unions, agricul- 
tural workers unions апа other mass 
organisations and is controlled by 
none. The BJP, onthe contrary, is itself 
a front organisation of the RSS and it 
can defy its master only to an extent. 
Since the RSS does not directly rule, it 
remains largely untouched by com- 
pulsions of governance. This makes it 
all the more difficult for the BJP to 
please both its traditional supporters 
as well as new votaries. 
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Old axis, new nexus 


HARISH KHARE 


„whenever a worker's meeting was held, a 
band of goondas armed with sticks and other 
weapons would appear onthe scene and break 
up the meeting by force. In 193 1, | was presid- 
ing at such a meeting which was broken up in 
this way and I can therefore speak from per- 
sonal experience. This situation continued for 
some years and even in 1934, things were so 
bad in Jamshedpur that during a visit to that 
town, Mahatma Gandhi was constrained to 
remark ina public meeting that he was ‘grieved 
to learn that the issues between the employers 
and the employed were being settled at the 
point ofthe latht.’...In January 1934, when the 
local government officials in Jamshedpur 
prosecuted a gang of about 40 goondas, high 
Officials of the Tatas were found to take inter- 
est in the affair for settling the matter out of 
court. 


Subhas Chandra Bose, February 1936! 


1 demand that the СВІ inquiry into the rami- 
fications of the Romesh Sharma-Reliance- 
Dawood nexus be handed over by the 
government to the Supreme Court for monitor- 
ing to ensure impartial investigation free from 
political interference. This is because at least 
eightministers of the Vajpayee-led government 
are amenable to Dhirubhai Ambani’s influ- 
ence. Hence, the present government investi- 
gation will not inspire confidence in the public 
on the issue of unravelling dimensions of 
the nexus to the logical end. Al present, 
Mr. Ambani has an asphyxiating hold on 
Indian politics. [f there is further evidence, 
however indirect, of his connections to gang- 
sters, then alarm bells must ríng.... 


Subramaniam Swamy, 31 October 1998? 


THE Central Hall in Parliament 
House is probably the mostexclusive 
club in India; money simply cannot 
buy an entree. Nor does bureaucratic 


` clout work. And these days опе can 


rub shoulders withcurrent and former 
parliamentarians, with intellectuals 


1. Subhas Chandra Bose, ‘Labour in Jam- 
shedpur—The Other Side of the Picture’, Mod- 
ern Review, February 1936, reproduced in 
Netaji: Collected Works, Volume 8, Oxford 
University Press, Delhi, 1994. 


2. A statement released to the press, 3] Octo- 
ber 1998. 


like Pritish Nandy and Arun Shourie, 
with captains of industry like Jayant 
Malhoutraand Sanjay Dalmia, and, of 
course, with social workers like Pappu 
Yadav andD.P. Yadav. Underthe acco- 
mmodative and benign dome of the 
Central Hall, a symbolic sangam of 
the good, the bad and the ugly takes 
place everyday. This inset from our 
political life represents a metaphori- 
cal coming together ofthe crooks, the 
criminals, and the crorepatis — at the 
expense of the citizens—inacollusive 
relationship. 

This collusive relationship 
among the rogue elements was cele- 
brated intwo ‘gala’ events during 1998. 
The first occasion was the social coro- 
nation of Dhirubhai Ambani as the 
“great entrepreneur’ when the Wharton 
Business School felt obliged to award 
its prestigious Dean’s Medal to the 
patriarch of the Reliance Group of 
Industries. : 

The Dean’s Medal became the 
excuse for the corporate house to 


exhibit its connections. The creamiest . 


layer of the Indian political class felt 
honoured to be invited to attend the 
function. The former chief of the 
Congress, Sitaram Kesri, the former 
prime minister, Deve Gowda, former 
finance minister, P. Chidambaram, 
G.K. Moopanar, Murli Manohar 
Joshi, Mulayam Singh Yadav, Ahmed 
Patel, Arjun Singh, Pranab Mukherjee, 
Jitendra Prasad and a host of other 


-important functionaries chose to 


attend the evening show. Much later, 
television cameras would also reveal 


that among the guests was ‘the hon- : 


ourable’ Romesh Sharma, the man 
who has come to symbolize the con- 
vergence of two processes — the 


YU 


criminalisation of politics and the 
criminalisation of business. 

And when the investigators 
found a connection between Romesh 
Sharmaand V. Balasubramaniam, the 


: Reliance Group's most famous inter- 


locutor with the official and political 
class, the citizens thought that finally 
the majesty ofthe law would triumph. 
They felt further emboldened in their 
expectations when the Central Bureau 
of Investigation tested its much prom- 
ised autonomy and raided the corpo- 
rate offices and residences of senior 
functionaries ofthe Reliance Group. 
Not since Vishwanath Pratap 
Singh tried in 1986 to throw the book 
atthe likes of S.R. Kirloskar and Кара! 
Mehra had any government attempted 
to pretend that the corporate tycoons 
and their mintons were not above 
the law. But, within days of the raids 
both the prime minister and the home 
minister felt constrained to issue 


public certificates of good corporate : 


conduct. The Vajpayee regime too 
chickened out. 


T. second occasion for celebrating 
corporate India's clout and connec- 
tions was the annual gathering at The 
Economic Times awards for corpo- 
rate excellence. The corporate wheel- 
dealers, elegant rogues in pinstripe 
suits, political leaders, and economic 
editors were out in force. 

The Economic Times itself 


provided a colourful account of the - 


evening: ‘Don Corleone would have 
eaten his heart out. At our gathering 
last Friday, the heart of corporate 
India throbbed in a raw display of 
poweratplay. Theconversation spar- 
kled and bubbled as lightly as the 
wine; with all the innocence of a fleet 
of fighter-bombers flying in formation 
inaceremonial manoeuvre, sweeping 
3. Harish Khare, ‘Is the Government Back- 


tracking onthe Reliance Case?’ The Hindu, 26 
November 1998. : 


and swirling in an ever-changing 
kaleidoscope streaking the corporate 
skyline.'^ Wow! 

The collusive relationship ent- 
renches itself againsta background of 
infirmities of the law, inefficacies of 
the state, as well as a definite shift in 
the ideological and intellectual cor- 
rectness away from ethical and moral 
concerns. The new nexus has been 
gaining legitimacy in the wake of the 
ideological shift away from the wel- 
fare state to a reliance on unleashing 
the supposedly chained entrepreneur- 
ship of Indian businesses. 


L. there be no mistake that a col- 
lusiondidexistand thrive between the 
milch cow ofthe public sector, nationa- 
lized banks, and the not so gentle ele- 
ments in the ‘business community’. 
Those ‘captains of industry’ who are 
now bemoaning ‘too much interfer- 
ence’ fromthe politicians did not mind 
when that very connection helped 
them get totally unwarranted loans; 
today the nationalized banks’ bad 
loans, euphemistically called ‘non- 
performing assets’, stand ata stagger- 
ing Rs 45,000 crore. There is no hope 
that even a fraction ofthis money can 
be recovered from the supposed entre- 
preneurs.? 
After 1991 there was a deter- 
mined effort to dismantle the much 
maligned and much abused inspector 
raj and its first cousin, the licence- 
quota-permit raj. The assumption 


4. "An Evening Out with the Men in Black’, 
Corporate Dossier, The Economic Times, 30 
October-5 November 1998.. 


5. The First Information Reports filed by the 


CBI in the so-called Indian Bank scam make . 


a fascinating story of how money was looted. 
‘Inspite of the fact that M/s Arun Builders Pvt. 
Ltd. was anew company and the capital con- 
tribution of the promoter directors was only to 
the extent of Rs 5000 and they were inexperi- 
enced in the proposed line of activity and the 
company had not given any indication as to the 
funding of the proposed project costs of about 
Rs 50 crore and the company has not acquired 


was that the Indian state must come 
down from its overbearing heights, 
and let the entrepreneurs go about gen- 
erating wealth, growth, and jobs for 
the country. 


Т. policy shift was summed up in 
the ‘restructuring’ mantra; it has been 
unceasingly chanted that the laws of 
the land must be changed to make it 
easier for businessmen to conduct 
businesses, bring in foreign exchange 
and so on. For now any talk of redis- 
tribution of economic resources in an 
equitable manner was to be discour- 
aged; public sector units were to be 
branded as dinosaurs; the health of 
the economy was to be measured by 
the business concocted on the Bom- 
bay Stock Exchange by a handful of 
manipulative stock-brokers. 

This ideological and policy shift 
was accompanied by a new idea: It 
was asserted that greed was good; that 
wealth, irrespective of how it was 
generated, was to be appreciated and 
welcomed; that there was no need for 
a rich man to feel guilty about his 


wealth. A ‘feel good’ environment . 


was aggressively pursued through the 
official and unofficial media. 
Theunofficial media in particu- 
lar went out of its way tocreate ahype 
about wealth, about the idea that 
wealth ipso facto induces generosity, 
civility, refinement, taste, gentility 
and social grace. Two societal values 
were claimed on behalf of the rich: 


апу land nor was in a position to do so. 
Murugappa, then branch manager. Muthialpet 
Branch forwarded a proposal based on the 
request letter of the company dated 21.7. 
1988 and the same was recommended by 
Kumaraswamy, assistant general manager. 
M. Gopalakrishnari, then ED, Indian Bank 
sanctioned a total sum of Rs 200 lakh as 
overdraft to the company between 23.7.1988 
and 16.8.1988. The amount was disbursed 
to the company in cash on various dates with 
in a short span of time through Muthialpet 
Branch with the approval of Gopalakrishnan.’ 
CBLRCI1(E)96-CBUBSFC/BLG.24 Decem- 
ber 1996. : : 
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respect and deference. It has been pro- 
claimed —almost as acommandment 
— thatthe people of wealth are the fore- 
most pillars of civil society.^ 


he religion of the new nexus is cap- 


tured best by a scion of an industrial - 


house: ‘Mercifully, much has changed 
since the reforms began in 1991. 
Dhirubhai Ambani baiters have been 
converted to camp followers, the 
world's richest Indians adorn maga- 
zine covers, and the question “Who is 
your father?” -has been replaced by, 
“How high is your market cap?” The 
taxman_is being tamed and we have 
one of the world’s lowest income tax 
rates, which initselfis an endorsement 
of wealth. Fora while Iexpect that we 
will indulge in an overdose of Laxmi 
worship, butthis no cause forconcern. 


Soon, as more join the.ranks of the 


openly wealthy, affluence on its own 
will no longer command society's 
attention."? 

The coming together of rogue 
elements among the business, bureau- 
cracy, criminals and socialites in a 
visible and invisible enterprise of cut- 
ting corners, taking liberties with the 
law and flirting with illegalities became 
the cause celebre in 1998. Just as the 
fodder scam in 1997, and the hawala 
casein 1996; indeed theentireevidence 
of wrongdoing on the part of politi- 
cians was simply explained away by 
pragmatic politicians." 

Thecoziness of the relationship 
among the rogues came out in the 
Romesh Sharmacase. Amagazine has 
already published the taped conver- 


6. See for example the cover story in India 


"Today, ‘Megarich: New Toys and Tastes’, 10 


November 1997. | | 

7. Anand G. Mahindra, ‘Are the Indian Rich 
an Enlightened Lot?’, The Sunday Times, | 
November 1998. 

8. Even Atal Behari Vaj payee found itconven- 
ient to arguc that no politician was ‘guilty 
unless proven in a court of law. When he 


was asked about his party accommodating . 
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sations between the Reliance man, 
V. Balasubramaniam, tlie former 
Bombay Stock Exchange vice presi- 
dent, Rajan Banthia, and Dawood 
Ibrahim'shitman, Abu Salem—revea- 
lingashocking familiarity and a will- 
ingnessto do business.? : 

This definite shift in public dis- 
course has taken place without any 
enhancement in the powers of the 
taxman or the policeman. On the con- 
trary, the merry coziness among the 
rogues goes on even under the BJP 
regime. The appointmentto such cru- 
cial financial institutional bodies like 
the Industrial and Development Bank 
of India, the Unit Trust of India, and 
the State Bank of India remains sub- 
ject to backroom lobbying, with all its 
unhealthy ramifications." 


T. great struggle is whether the 
men of wealth would find itexpedient 
to obey the law. The United States 
could slap an anti-trust suit against 
Microsoft boss, Bill Gates.'' But-in 
India the arrogant assertion is that 
any regulatory regime'is detrimental 
to the supreme task at hand: the acquir- 
ing of wealth, Бу hook orcrook. 

Take for example the current 
controversy involving The AsianAge, 
the Attorney General of India, Soli 
Sorabjee, and the two liquor barons, 


P.K. Thungon of the housing scam fame, he 
replied: ‘Nothing has been proved against 
Mr. Thungon. Thecases are still pending in the 
court. We shall wait for their outcome.’ Inter- 
view to The Economic Times, 26 January 1998. 


`9. See India Today, 7 December 1998 foratran- 


script of conversations between the three. 


10. Olga Tellis, ‘Political Interference? 
No, Crony Capitalism’, The Sunday Observer, 
1-7 November 1998. Also see Stephen Parker, 
“Out of the Ashes: Southeast Asia’s Struggle 
through Crisis’, Brookings Review, Summer 
1998, for an analysis on how weak regulatory 
regimes contributed to the crisis. 


11. ‘Atits heart, the Microsoft monopoly trial 


will determine who writes the business rules 
of cyberspace—the government or Microsoft’. 


argues Richard Wolfein The New i 16. 


November 1998. ` 


the Mallyas and the Chabbarias. The 
distinguished chief law officer of 
India suggests that The Asian Age is 
misusing its forum to promote the 
business interests of the Mallyas 
who, according to him, have a stake 
in the newspaper. Unblinkingly, the 
newspaper ásserts that Sorabjee vio- 
lated the law officers’ rule in giving 
an opinion to the Mallyas’ rival, the 
Chabbarias. The cozy морнаре 15 
benumbing. 


Or, the inability of the SEBI to | 


acquire some teeth, even when every- 
one knows that it is only a handful-of 
powerful stock-market manipulators 
who go about suborning any regula- 


‘tory regime. There is no protection 


to the small shareholder; the recent 
SEBI retreat on the buyback confirms, 
according to one hardnosed analyst, 
‘our worst fears that industrialists 
view buyback of shares simply as a 
tool to jack up share prices — sensible 
restructuring of capital is hardly on 
anybody’s agenda.’ 


М... in fact symbolizes more _ 


blatantly this battle between the law- 
man and the industrialist than Ashok 
Jain’s continuing trouble with the law. 


The chairman of the powerful media _ 


conglomerate which publishes The 
Times of India and The Economic 
Times, is involved in a dispute with 
the Enforcement Directorate. Whereas 
the ED has relied on the law and 


‘labours of its investigation, Ashok 


Jain has used the forum and the edi- 
tors of his newspapers to secure relief 
for the powerful. The intervention of 
senior editors was used with the then 
prime minister, H.D. Deve Gowda, to 
enable Jain to travel abroad."* 

12. See Sucheta Dalal, ‘Bailouts and Dilution 


of Market Regulations’, The Indian Express, 
9 December 1998. 


13. In a letter dated 24 June 1997 the ТӨНЕР 


‘prime minister, Deve Сойма did confess to 


having intervened at the instance of one of 
The Times of India’s editors, M.D.Nalapat on 


z 


ч) 


But the note of defiance of the 
law, the lawman and the Indian state 
was succinctly spelt out in an editorial 
of The Times of India: ‘Can the ED be 
allowed to continue on its unaccount- 


able, arbitrary and repressive course? 
Should it be allowed to keep assum- ` 


ing that big business is inherently dis- 
honest, and сап be terrorized at whim? 
This is an outdated notion, and liber- 
alization has acknowledged the lead 
role that industrialists play in taking 


the nation forward. The unanimous ` 


condemnation by every industry asso- 
ciation gf the ED's retrograde attitude 
has served notice that the business 
leaders will no longer be passive reci- 
pients of injustice.’" 


Т. next round appeared to have 
gone in favour of the powerful Ashok 
Jain when the Vajpayee establishment 
found itself conned into transferring 
the difficult director, M.K. Bezbaruah 
out of the Enforcement Directorate. 
In an audacious display of massive 
disinformation, the Prime Minister’s 
Office let it be known that Bezbaruah 
was transferred at the behest of J. 
Jayalalitha, the chief of the AIADMK 
and one of the main parties support- 
ing the Vajpayee government. 

The AIADMK was quick to put the 
record straight: “The owners ofa group 
of newspaper publications facing FERA 
charges had paid “hefty bribes” to per- 
sons very close to the prime minister 
to effect transfer of Mr. Bezbaruah.’ 
The new regime found its credibility 
depleted overnight; and, the transfer 
was subsequently nullified by adirec- 
tive of the Supreme Court. 


behalf of Ashok Jain. But Gowda maintained 
that, “1 was not aware of any raid that was 
being conducted by the Enforcement Directo- 
rate against Mr. Jain that day, nor was I told 
about it by either Mr. Nalapat ог the revenuc 
secretary or anyone else." The Statesman, 
25 June 1997. 


14. Quoted in Ajit Bhattacharjea, ‘Pressures on 
a Profession; Frontline, 11 September 1998. 


There is a gathering of 'reform- : 


ers’ every year in the capital under 
the auspices of the World Economic 
Forum; fromthe prime minister down 
to the junior economic editor feels 
obliged to make an appearance. The 
tone of the deliberations is set by 
Claude Smajda, the managing direc- 
tor of the Forum. This year he put his 
finger on a key issue: ‘...after seven 
years of reform there is still no broad 
andorganized constituency forreform. 


Aconstituency abletocombineenough ` 
elements, such as the media and the: 


intellectual elite, a sufficient majority 
of the business community and of the 
urban fledgling middleclass, to repre- 
senta political weight. This factor is defi- 
nitely weakening thecase forreform.' 


T. constituency has not yet deve- 
loped because businessmen and indus- 
trialists have failed to give evidence 
ofentrepreneurship, productivity and 
thrift. Instead, there is the new nexus. 
The Union home minister felt con- 
strained to warn the annual gathering 
of FICCI: ‘It must be clearly under- 
stood that economic offences and cor- 
rupt business practices are a direct 
threat to security, even national secu- 
rity. Because such offences neces- 
sitate protection, which is sought 
either by corrupting the law and order 
machinery or by aiding criminal ele- 
ments.’'® More dangerous is the 
conspiracy among the criminals, the 
crooks and the so-called creative com- 
munity to manufacture intellectual 
respectability and legal immunity for 
businessmen who defy the law. Such 
an enterprise can only lead to a corro- 
sion ofthe Indian state.” 

15, Claude Smajda, ‘Can India Define a Stra- 
tegic Agenda for Reform and Growth?’ at 


India Economic Summit, New Delhi, 30 Nov- 
ember 1998. 


16. L.K. Advani's speech at the 7 Ist annual 
session of FICCI on 25 October 1998. 


17. Harish Khare, ‘Citizens and Crooks’, The 
Hindu, 4 November 1998. 
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India 


1998 


WHEN I sat down to assess Indian 
foreign policy initiatives in 1998 for 


this article, my first problem was - 


whether the many events of this year 
could be broughtundera policy rubric 
at all. There is something anomalous 
about trying to review a policy which 
can be characterized chiefly by abse- 
nce of thought. In the past nine months, 
the BJP-led coalition government has 
succeeded in worsening relations with 
the US and the UK; alienating China; 
losing Japanese and Scandinavian 


‘support; disappointing traditional 


allies such as South Africa, Egypt and 
Russia; jeopardizing its relations in 
the Middle East; undermining the fra- 
gile trust which it had begun to build 
with its neighbours; inviting censure 
from the UN and NAM; and forcing 
Kashmir on international attention. 

Quite a haul for nine montlis, 
one might think, but most of these 
were achieved at one fell swoop, 
through the May 1998 nuclear tests. 
That one decision made India vulner- 
able to great power pressure as it had 
never been before, invited sanctions 
against the country, led to a large out- 
flow of investments putting the coun- 
try’s uncertain economy on an even 
more precarious footing, and sent its 
international standing plummeting to 
a level where it was unfavourably 
compared to Ukraine. 


Foreign policy disasters — 


RADHA KUMAR 


. At the UN Assembly session 
where Prime Minister Vajpayee tried 
to recover lost ground, the Indian 
Mission was hard putto find an amba- 
ssador willing to meet the Indian 
prime minister. Worse still, atthe NAM 
session in South Africa, the Indian 
prime minister satalone. Ourone-time 
Socialist, Defence Minister George 
Fernandes! protestations re China and 
Myanmar notwithstanding, the deci- 
sion to test was taken chiefly for domes- 
tic reasons (to shore up a teetering 
minority government). Inexplicably, 
the fallout as far as foreign relations 
are concerned was not taken into 
consideration, even though no Indian 
government has tested for close on a 
quarter-century precisely becausethe 
negative impact on foreign relations 
would far outweigh any perceived 
security benefits. 

So what happened? Did the BJP 
dismiss the reasoning which had 
dominated preceding governmerits 
foralmost25 years on grounds which 
have yet to be disclosed? I believe that 
they did, though in our prevailing 
atmosphere of doublespeak I cannot 
show that my guess is any better than 
yours. At the general Jevel, the Min- 
istry of External Affairs (MEA) has for 
some years held that in the post-Cold 
War context Indian foreign policy has 
to take on board a unipolar world in 


> 


м, 


we. 


= 


which US dominance has squeezed 
outnon-aligned spaces. 


T. they allowed India’s unique 
position in East and Central Europe to 
dwindle, and deliberately sacrificed 


some of their links in the Middle East, . 


with Iran and Iraq for example, while. 
weakening others, suchas with Egypt 
and Palestine. Their only positive 
move was to begin anew era of coope- 
ration with Israel. Having taken these 
several steps to curry favour with the 
US, the MEA view was that some sort 
of quid pro quo would be due. Then 
along comes the BJP, whose policy. 
advisors believe that the most suitable 
quid pro quo is not only a compara- 
tively mild US reaction to the tests, but 
a recognition that India is now ina 
position to join the nuclear club and 
be awarded a permanent seat on the 
Security Council. 

The BJP-MEA argumentin advàn- 
cing this view appears to beas follows. 
First, now that India is no longercom- 
mitted to non-alignment, the chief 
obstacle to the US making common 
cause with India is removed. Indeed, 
as an enduring democracy in a region 
where democracies are in short sup- 
ply, India ought to be doubly welcome 
to the US. Moreover, Israel, the US’s 
favourite little sister and India’s 
newfound ally, can play intermediary 
to persuade the US that India faces a 
twofold threat from Communist China 
and Islamist Pakistan which has to be 
neutralized, and the declaration of 
nuclear preparedness was the most 
suitable way of issuing a warning. 

Second, the US has always been 
chary of India’s centre-left govern- 
ments. Therefore, they ought to be 
favourably disposed towards India’s 
first right-wing government. And, as 
меа know, the US admires strength. 
So what could be a more auspicious 
alignment for US-Indian cooperation 
than.a right-wing Indian government 


which begins its first term with a dar- 
ing series of nuclear explosions? 

Instead of indulging in this kind 
of half-baked induction, the BJP would 
have done better to study a little recent 
history, and even better, should have 
consulted people witha little common 
sense even if that meant stepping out 
of their little coterie. (The complete 
absence of common sense has always 
been the fatal weakness of the Hindu 
right). For obvious reasons, giving up 
non-alignment is not going to earn 
brownie points in a post-Cold War 
world. Indeed, as the former Yugos- 
lavia shows, non-alignment could 
be valuable to the superpowers dur- 
ing the Cold War, when Yugoslavia 
received vital aid from both the NATO 
countries and the Warsaw Pact bloc for 
providing an unofficial meeting 
ground between East and West. But 
once the Cold War ended, Yugoslavia 
ceased to be important: who needed an 
interlocutor when the great panjan- 
drum spoke himself?. 


S imilarly, while the US has been 
far less anti-Indian than it could have 


been (as, for example, Kissinger had 


wished) because it recognizes Indian 
democracy, it is foolish to think that it 
would automatically support Indian 
suspicion of China when this suspi- 
cion.is ill-founded and when the US 
has enormous investments in China 
and the promise of greater economic 
cooperation to follow. But this fooli- 
shness is minor in comparision to the 


foolishness of antagonizing China just. ° 


as Sino-Indian relations had begun to 
thawtotheextentthat China had pub- 
licly told Pakistan that it would be 
well-advised to settle with India on 
Kashmir, and had gone so far as sug- 


gesting that the Line of Control be., 


legitimized as the international bor- 
der between India and Pakistan.: 


What possible benefit could. 


makeupforthis loss? Canaseaton the 


ГА 


Security Council compensate for 


. escalating tensions with India’s most 


powerful near-neighbour, which has 
armed India’s most hostile neighbour, 
Pakistan, and which could if it wished 
pour large amounts of oil on the con- 
flagrations in the North East? And 
what more absurd situation can a gov- 
ernment find itself in than India did 
over Tibet — that while Defence Min- 
ister Fernandes thundered about Chi- 
na's violations of human and political 
rights in Tibet, Tibet's own leader, the 
Dalai Lama, a longstanding guest of 


India's, spoke of the need of concilia- . 


tion with China and is seeking to be 
received there. 


ДА oss roleasa mediator, the 
BJP gravely misunderstood the Israel- 
US relationship. Israel enjoys enor- 
mous privileges from the US, but 
these do not include an ability to influ- 


ence US foreign policy outside the ` 


Middle East. Indeed, even within the 
Middle East, Israel’s influence on US 
foreign-policy is limited to specific 
security concerns. This is hardly sur- 
prising. Israel has little to offer to the 
US as faras influence over other coun- 
tries is concerned. Its relations with 
the MiddleEastern countries are dep- 
lorable; the world over it has been 
classed with pariah states because of 
its treatment of the Palestinians. 
Historically, all Israel has been 
able to offer to other countries is train- 
ing-in counter-terrorism to weak and 
beleaguered governments; in this con- 
text, ithas often been used by the US 
as a.proxy, but that kind of role does 
not fit a country to become a foreign. 
policy ally. Its own track record in 
counter-terrorism — which is so poor 
that it now wants to shift the onus of 


dealing with terrorism to the Palestin-- 


ian Authority — only underlies the tru- 
ism that counter-terrorism can-never 
be an antidote to terrorism. And yes, I 
was forgetting that other area in which 
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India appears to have found Israeli 
help invaluable, indeveloping nuclear 
technology. But there again such help 
only weakens India, both domesti- 
cally and internationally. 


І, most democracies foreign policy 
is driven by domestic interests, but the 
BJP appears not only to have failed to 
consider the tests’ impact on India’s 
international relations butalso to have 
entirely failed to anticipate the impact 
this mightin turn have on Indiadomes- 
tically. In this they were not alone, as 
the bulk of the Indian middle class 
responded to the tests with jubilation, 
appearing to believe with the BJP that 
at last India could join ‘the big boys’ 
(that phrase says itall). И 

Once the great middle class 
roar of approval died down, however, 
reaction began to setin. The bite of the 
sanctions was felt as much emotion- 
ally as economically, perhaps even 
more. That the world should censure 
India, that Washington and London 
should not just chastise India them- 
selves but depute China to rebuke us, 
that Argentina and Ukraine should be 
held up as shining examples — the 
humiliation was great. And then, when 
the BJP followed with a budget that 
made no attempt to compensate for the 
impact of the sanctions economically, 
disappointment was complete. Nor 
has it been helped by the BJP's panic 
clearing of foreign contracts under 
conditions which would be unfavou- 
rable to development goals. Or, for 
that matter, by the BJP'sextraordinary 
indifference to the enormous losses 
India is making as a consequence of 
our government's failure to deal with 
the patents' disputes. 

Six months ago, Pakistan's 
Prime Minister Nawaz Sharif said he 
would join India in protesting the US 
patenting of Basmati rice before the 
World Trade Organization. After the 
tests, he has publicly abandoned that 


India 1998 


idea. The BJP's most serious foreign 
policy blunder might be the alienation 
of Mian Sharif. The Pakistani prime 
minister came in on the biggest ever 
mandate for peace with India, and 
with the firm backing of Pakistani 
industrial and commercial groups. 
A businessman himself, he is reported 
to have exclaimed enthusiastically 
when he heard of the close to $2 bil- 
lion illicit trade between the two coun- 
tries: ‘Think of what the state could 
make in duties and taxes if that trade 
were regularized!’ 


l. is a thought which should have 
given the BJP pause too. Our govern- 
ment is not quite so impoverished as 
the Pakistani government, but two 
decades of mismanagementand spre- 
ading corruption have left little in state 
coffers. The other day, acivil servant 
dealing with women’s welfare asked 
me if I could help her find money for 
agirls’ school ineast UP. Government 
abilities have become so discredited 
that donor agencies are increasingly 
funding NGO development activities 
in preference to government projects, 
even though NGO scope is limited by 
lack of access to decision-making and 
even minor authorities (such as district 
collectors, magistrates, public works 
departments, and so on, all of whose 
cooperation is invaluable in making 
development projects work). 

Here again is an example of the 
government’s inability to put domes- 
tic interests at the heart of its foreign 
policy. If donor agencies are willing 
to fund NGO projects, why not coope- 
rate in making those projects effective 
instead of treating NGOs as potential 
rivals? One might have imagined that 
an overworked bureaucracy would 
welcome initiatives which would 
lessen their burden, but then it is not 
only the Hindu right which is deficient 
in common sense. Back in the old 
colonial days, the bureaucracy treated 


most voluntary associations with 
considerable suspicion, but they did 
at least create acategory of ‘the simple 
people’ to whom they wanted to bring 
roads and rail and post and water and 
education. 

Clodhopping and patronizing 


-perhaps, but in today’s India a bureau- 


crat who might harbour such aspira- 
tions is actively discouraged, and the 
aspiration itself can be ridiculed (vide 
Laloo Prasad Yadav’s recent public 
meeting in Bihar, in which he asked 
members of his audience to hold up 
their hands if any of them had used 
automotive transport to come to the 
meeting. ‘You see!’, he turned in tri- 
umph tothe journalists when less than 
a half-dozen hands shot up, ‘We don't 
need roads here’). 


M are for the middle class then 
foreign policy is quite definitely fora 
subsection of the urban elite. UP's 
former chief minister Mulayam Singh 
Yadav's proposal that India should 
offer Pakistan an aid package to help 
itoutoftheeconomiccrisisinto which 
its tests plunged it was ridiculed by 
the elite, yetthe proposal was at least 
one piece of common sense inan arena 
dominated by obfusc persecution- 
riddled reasoning. A Pakistan in eco- 
nomic crisis is the last thing India 
needs. 

As it is India's economic deve- 
lopment and its ability to build trad- 


ing relationships to its west, with for 


example Central Asia, is hampered by 
thecold war with Pakistan. SAARC has 
not taken off for the same reason, and 
South Asia is likely to remain one of 
the few regions which is unable to 
evolve an economic identity vis-4-vis 
the WTO. The nuclear tests have added 
to our economic burdens in both the 
short and the long term, by escalating 
future defence spending and causing 
domestic and international uncer- 
tainty about the stability of the two 


v 


countries. The crisis caused by the tit- 
for-tat Pakistani response has already 
led Prime Minister Nawaz Sharif to 
turn to Islamism in compensation 
(vide his Fifteenth Amendment), and 
he is now resorting to draconian meas- 
ures such as the military courts to try 
militants in Sindh. 


I. the nuclearization of the Indo- 
Pakistani arms race persists then there 


will undoubtedly be a further'rise in 


covert warfare. To which India will be 
more vulnerable than Pakistan in one 
area: there will be much greater pub- 
lic support in Pakistan for aid to Mus- 
lim militancy tn India than Indian 
public support for aid to regional or 
ethnic militants in Pakistan. The rea- 
sons are simple: Indian Muslims have 
little fellow-feeling for Pakistani 
Muslims because they feel that the lat- 
ter abandoned them, and Partition left 
few regional ties which would mellow 
that sense of grievance. Whereas Pakis- 
tani Muslims, wha also feel they aban- 
doned Indian Muslims by accepting 
Partition without considering the 


future status of those who stayed : 


behind, compensate by supporting 
radical Muslim movements in India. 
This sentiment will always lend a 
gloss to Pakistani covert warfare in 
Indiaand can, at tense moments, make 
even a popular and well-intentioned 
Pakistani government hostage to a 
communalist-Intelligence combine. 

Asis now happening. Itisanold 
story in Pakistan that there are two ISI’s 
— the traditional intelligence.agency 
and the agency specially set up with 
US support to create and train an Isla- 
mic guerilla force to fight the Soviets 
in Afghanistan. It is this latter body 
which is increasingly taking on the 
task of supporting insurgency in Kash- 
mir through the training camps in 
Afghanistan and, if recent reports 
aretrue, the newly-found proxy ofthe 
Taliban. 


Here again, the BJP-led gove- 
rnment's naiveté is breathtaking, 
because they have managed to roll 
three confusions into one. To imagine 
that the US would either wish, or be 
in a position to respond sympathe- 
tically to the claim of an escalating 
Islamic threat from Pakistan, is not 
only wildly unrealistic but again 
misses the wood for the trees. India 
would have across-the-board interna- 
tional support in combating a Taliban 


- engagement in Kashmir. Were they 


quietly to add that the subfusc ‘other’ 
151 must be curtailed under US pres- 
sure, this too would receive across- 
the-board support. But to suggest to 
the US that along-time and subservi- 
entally isIslamistcan only whettheir 
interest — if they put any credence in 
suchasuggestion. 


T. US suffers from the lack of a 
reliable ally in the Muslim world, and 
one who has some influence either in 
those countries or with the Islamist 
movements it considers inimical 
would be very welcome. They have 
tried again and again to promote Jor- 
dan to such arole, and would be happy 
if Pakistan could offer itself. Neither 
country, however, is sufficiently res- 
pected by other Muslim countries, or 
forthat matter, by Islamist movements 
(with the exception of the Taliban, 
which is a Pakistani creation) to play 
sucharole. 

Ironically, as a result of the tests 
India and Pakistan might end up 
improving relations with each other. 
Not because of deterrence, which has 
long been recognized as an empty 
theory to rationalize the search for 
more and more destructive weapons, 
but because the tests focused inter- 
national attention on the escalating 
tension between the two countries. I 
remember a taxi driver saying to me 
after the accidental death by plane 
crash of one of India's most unpopu- 


lar political leaders, ‘There is a bene- 
volent Providence which looks after 
us, when neither we nor our leaders 
сап.” 


Т. aftermath of the tests bears him 
out. Analarmed international commu- 
nity is pushing the two countries to do 
what they will not do by themselves: 
sign international nuclear restraint 
treaties such as the CTBT and FMCT, 
evolve better command-and-control 
systems within and between their 
defence forces, enhance trade rela- 
tions, and finally tackle long-standing 
disputes such as Kashmir. A small 
beginning has been made in trade with 
the year-end agreement to buy power 
from Pakistan, which has already been 
followed by ademand from Pakistani 
cement manufacturers to be allowed 
to sell cement in India. If both coun- 
tries’ establishments allow; both gov- 
ernments are also ready to sign the 
CTBT, and both armies are interested 
in improved command-and-control. 
The big problem remains Kashmir. 
"Internationalization' has been a 
red rag for India when tagged to Kash- 
mir, largely because of India’s disap- 
pointment at the UN’s mediation 
when Nehru took the Kashmir dispute 
to that forum. Subsequently, the Indian 
establishment from left to right has 
interpreted internationalism as back- 
door colonialism. That position needs 
to be reviewed. There is пома distinc- 
tion being made between third-party 
mediation and internationalization 
through such foraas the UN or EU. 
The internationalization of the 
Irish conflict occurred through the 
direct involvement of the US with 
Britain and Ireland. It led to an agree- 
ment to focus on devolution rather than 
sovereignty, i.e., to put Irish reunifi- 
cation on hold, and was accompanied 
by pressure-within the US to cutback 
aid to the IRA, and within Ireland 
and Britain to begin all-party talks 
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conditioned on a commitment to the 
use of exclusively peaceful means to 
resolve the conflict, i.e., an agreement 
that all parties will push for allied 
paramilitaries to disarm. US involve- 
ment in the Israel-Palestine conflict, 
which has had to be contingent on a 
chauvinist Jewish diaspora, has there- 
fore been lesseffectivethan in the Irish 
conflict, where the US Irish diaspora 
underwent a change of attitude. 

A peace process of the Irish 
sort could only be welcome to India. 
The.problem is that the country has 


dug itself into a false position. More - 


attempts have been made to find a 
negotiated end to the Kashmirconflict 
than with the conflicts in the North 
East, but the conflict has remained at 
the same time the chief raison d’etre 
of the arms race between India and 
Pakistan. At the turn of this decade, 


‘initial attempts were made by the 


Indian governmentto delink Kashmir 
from the arms race, first under the 
Janata Dal, then under the Congress, 
and were most effectively pushed by 
the United Front under I.K. Gujral. 
The BJP has not only reversed this 
trend but has tied Kashmir to an esca- 
lated and nuclearized arms race: For- 
tunately for us, they are unlikely to last 
much longer as a government. 

- Thequestion is, will the govern- 
ments to follow have either the will or 
the vision to rebuild an Indian foreign 
policy which will serve the country? 
This year’s failures have been so 
breath-taking that we are in danger 
of forgetting the accumulation of 
foreign policy defeats over the last 
ten years. At the end of the Cold War, 
India was poised to ride the changing 
climate of international affairs. Des- 
pite the depradations of Indira Gandhi 
and her successors, the Nehruvian 
legacy was still strong enough for 
India to benefit from in a period in 
which the West was beginning to be 
influenced by his sorts of views. That 
cannot happen now. UM 
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The Asian economic 
crisis and India 


PRA BARU 


"THE 1990s Beah with the declaration 
that the 21st century would be an 
Asian or Asia-Pacific century. They 
appear to be ending with the assump- 
tion that the'centre of gravity in the 
global system has shifted back to the 
Atlantic. The implosion of Russia, the 
economic crisis and political chaos 
in large parts of South East Asia, the 
obsessive navel-gazing of Japan, the 


protracted process of Korean unifica- : 


tion and the exhaustion of the Chinese 
dragon seem torun parallel to the resur- 


gence of American self-confidence - 


and the revival of Bene across the 
Atlantic, 

` If 1998 is AE њени for any- 
thing it will be for the changing for- 
tunes of Asia, though it is too early to 
write off the Asian miracle. The crisis 
ofthe last yearand a half may well turn 
out to be a hiccup, at worst a breather. 
China shows no signs of disintegrat- 
ing, despite the doomsayers of the 
West, the two Koreas may yet unite, 
South East Asia is getting its act 
together with the exception of Indo- 
nesia; and Japan may finally walk out 
of the American shadow and find its 
place in ће sun. By the year 2000, the 
Asian century may well begin. But for 
now, introspection is well advised. 


СЄ 


N- 


The economic and financial 
crisis in East and South East Asia has 
raised two kinds of questions. First, 
especially in India, it has brought 
into question a range of policies with 
respect to economic globalisation, 
particularly in the financial sector and 
more specifically the movement of 
short-term private capital flows. Sec- 
ond, and equally interestingly, it has 
raised questions about the economic 
and political clout of the ‘newly indus- 
trialising economies’ of Asia and the 
likely change in the balance of power 
in the region. The role of the United 
States in bailing out troubled econo- 
mies, the growing economic and finan- 
cial clout of China, the contradictions 
between US, Chinese and Japanese 
economic interests, the increasing 
interaction between the two Koreas, 
the political crisis in Indonesiaand, to 
alesserextent in Malaysia, and so on. 


l is useful to remember that what 
began essentially as an external pay- 
ments crisis in South East Asia soon 
became a financial and economic cri- 
sis in the entire region and, in some 
cases, even turned into a political and 
security crisis. The diplomatic fallout 
of the crisis was all too evident at the 
recent summit of the Asia Pacific Eco- 
nomic Cooperation (APEC) in Kuala 
Lumpur in November, where tension 
between the US and its Asian ‘friends’ 
like Japan was all too evident. That the 
Clinton administration has decided to 
use the weakening of the regimes in 
these countries, especially Indonesia 
and Malaysia, to push through it own 
diplomatic objectives is also quite 
evident. The democratic transition in 
South Korea and Thailand, the end of 
the Suharto regime in Indonesia and 
the problems enveloping President 
Mahathir Mohammed in Malaysiacan 
be all be traced to the economic crisis 
andthe varying ability of different gov- 
ernments to deal with the domestic 


causes and symptoms of the crisis on 
the one hand, and external pressures 
onthe other. 


Т, fully appreciate the economic 
and political lessons of the Asian eco- 
nomic crisis for India, it is important 
to understand the changing nature of 
global political and economic rela- 
tions, the increased importance of eco- 
nomic relations in defining political 
equations between nations, and of 
India’s relations with the world eco- 
nomy. Given the primacy of econom- 
ics in international relations in the 
post-Cold War world, it would be sim- 
plistic to consider issues relating to 
external economic policy in a politi- 
cal and diplomatic vacuum. Business 
and political leadership in India must 
appreciate both the positive and nega- 
tive role that East Asia’s growth mira- 
cle and its growing economic clout 
have played in shaping the global res- 
ponse to the Asian crisis. 

Economies which have globali- 
sed more, like Taiwan and Singapore, 
have actually been less hurt by the 
crisis than those which have globa- 
lised less, like Thailand and Indone- 
sia. On the other hand, the kind of 
global inter-dependence that eco- 
nomies like Japan, China and South 
Korea have been able to ensure has 
created a stake in the western world, 
especially the United States, forcing 
the latter to intervene in support of a 
rescue package for some of these 
economies. Be it Mexico in 1995 or 
South Korea in 1997, US and IMF 
support has been as much a political 
response as it has been an economic 
one. The politics of the crises andthe 
rescue effort cannot be delinked from 
the economics. 

Hence, countries like India 
which are beginning to open up their 
economies to increased foreign trade 
and financial flows must have a holis- 
tic economic and foreign policy which 


minimises the risks of globalisation 
and derives both the economic and 
diplomatic benefits of increased inter- 
action with the world market. After 
all, globalisation is both an opportu- 
nity and a threat and a key lesson of 
recent experience is that globalisa- 
tion creates both mutual dependencies 
and vulnerabilities. While the increas- 
ing integration ofa national economy 
with the global economy is an insur- 
ance against deliberate economic 
sabotage, but it also increases the 
vulnerability of smallereconomies to 
larger global forces. 


I is clear that East and South East 
Asia’s response to the financial crisis 
is not going to be a reversal of the proc- 
ess of globalisation, but that national 
governments are now likely to pay 
more attention to internal economic 
systems and policies to ensure that 
theirexposureto global forces of com- 
petition does not make them vulner- 
able to systemic or random shocks. 
Equally, the role of multilateral insti- 
tutions in dealing with crises as well 
as with normal trade and capital flows 
has come in for renewed scrutiny. The 
mandate of the International Mon- 
etary Fund in particular, and of the 
World Trade Organisation are being 
re-examined and new ideas relating 
to the reform of global institutions 
are being discussed. While increased 
exposure to external trade and capital 
flows, including short-term capital 
flows, is viewed less as an option than 
a necessity by economies big and 
small, there is now greater attention 
being paid to establishing appropriate 
macroeconomic preconditions for 
successful integration with the world 
economy. 

The first signs of an economic 
crisis in Asia became visible in 
Thailand in early 1997. Soon other 
economies in the region, particularly 
Malaysia, South Korea, Indonesia, 
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Philippines and Hong Kong found. 


themselves drawn intoa pattern of prob- 
lems. A payments crisis, followed by 
abankingorfinancialcrisis, followed 
by an industrial crisis culminating in 
an economic crisis. The economic 
crisis in-these countries has had a 


. profound impact on their politics. In 


South Korea and Thailand the ruling 
parties were trounced and new regi- 
mes elected to power. In Indonesia, 
where General Suharto resisted such 
à democratic transition, public pres- 
sure finally forced him to quit. Even 
in Malaysia, where President; Mahathir 
Mohammed has survived the crisis, 
his leadership has been challenged 
and his stature badly dented. In no 
country has the economic crisis not 
had a major political impact. Even in 
Mexico, which escaped relatively 
unscathed from a financial crisis ‘in 
1995-96 thanks to US support, the 
financial crisis left deep political 
scars and cemented its close strate- 
gic relationship with its powerful 
neighbour. 


W. has caught the imagination 


of the strategic policy analysts is the 
fact that the Asian financial crisis 
has had a political. fallout shaped by 
the circumstances of the post-Cold 


War world. Just at a time when strate- ` 
' gic policy analysts were beginning 


to question the paradigm of a uni- 
polar world, and were arguing that 
the bi-polar Cold-War equilibrium had 
been replaced by, in the view of some 
analysts, a multi-polar disequilibrium, 
or in the view of others a new poly- 
centric equilibrium, the Asian-crisis 
and the weakening of the Japanese 
and ASEAN economies, coming in the 
wake of the collapse of the Russian 
economy, has once again strengthened 
the view that at the turn of the century 
the United Statés has emerged as the 
sole superpower, with China being at 
bestadistantsecond: ^" >. =.: 
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The political impact of the cri- 
sis has impacted on the balance of 
power in Asia. In the early months of 
the crisis, even as late as October 1997 
when the annual meeting of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund and the 
World Bank was taking placein Hong 
Kong, Japan was still seen as having 
escaped the crisis апа, more impor- 
tantly, as a part of the solution. Japan 
mooted the proposal of setting up an 
Asian Monetary Fund (AMF) which 
it would fund handsomely and the 
institution would then help in the 
bailing out of crisis-ridden ASEAN 
economies. Not only: was the AMF 
idea rejected by the United States, but 
within months Japan found itself 
embroiled in a banking and financial 
crisis which not only resulted in a 
change of government, but increased 
US leverage in the region. 


А least one consequence of this 
altered scenario was that Japan had to 
abandon the AMF idea. Admittedly, the 
timing of the AMF proposal’ was 
wrong. A yearearlier, when the United 
States was more concerned about 
containing the Mexican damage and 
supporting the Economies in Transi- 
tion (EIT) in eastern Europe and the 
erstwhile Soviet Union, and China's 
ownclout was still limited, Japan may 


. hàve succeeded in pushing the idea 


through. Even then, Japan's failure to 
launch the EastAsian Economic Cau- 


` cus (EAEC) through the courtesy of 


Malaysia’s Mahathir Mohammed 
showed its limited diplomatic influ- 


‘ence in the region. However, this was - 
‚ further weakened by late 1997 with the 


US economy in top gear, US-China 
relations on the mend and the loom- 
ing crisis in East and South East Asia. 

The only major East and South 
East Asian economies which have so 
farrémained unscathed are Singapore, 
Taiwan and, of course, China. China 
gained in political stature by nótonly 


investing over a billion dollars іп ares- 
cue package for Thailand but also by 
resisting pressures for the devaluation 
of the yuan. Indeed, by repeatedly sió- 
nalling that it will notdevalue the yuan 
China demonstrated to the region and 
to global financial markets its newly 
acquired economic clout. At a time 
when no other currency of the region 
was able to hold its own and the tribu- 
lations of thé Indian rupee was not 
even news in thé global financial 
media, China flagged its new global 
economic status by underlining the 
fact that the worldeconomy was indeed 
concerned about its exchange rate 
policy. The influence of the yuan is 
nowhere near that-of the yen or the 
Dmark, not to mention the US dollar, 


‘but through much of 1998 its move- 


ments held centre-stage in the global 
financial media. China's economic 
clout was well established. Clearly, 
Chinahasemerged moreinfluentialin 
the region after the Asian crisis while 
Japan's stature has been dented. The 
United States, however, remains akey 
powerintheregion. ' | 


A. the end of the Cold War, when 
strategic planners in the ASEAN coun- 
tries were welcoming the new regio- 
nal balance of power, with the US, 
Japan and China emerging as key 
players and new institutions like the 
Asia Pacific Economic Cooperation 
(APEC) coming up, aconcerned India 
sought membership of the Association . | 
of South East Asian Nations (ASEAN), 
the newly created ASEAN Regional 
Forum (ARF) апа APEC to signal its 
relevance to the region and assert its 
stake in the emerging balance of 
power. Indeed, India made consider- 
able headway after the Narasimha Rao 
government unveiled its “Look East’ 
policy and forged a special relation- 
ship with Singapore and South Korea." 


.The thawing of India-Chinarelations 


arid ASEAN’s desife to balance China's 


a 


increasing influence in the region. 


helped India secure adialogue partner 
status in ASEAN and full membership 
of the ARF. 


T. formation ofthese organisations 
and the shape they took was itself a 
consequence of the changing power 
equations inthe post-Cold War period. 
ASEAN, which had initially been 
formed as apolitical grouping, took on 
a broad economic agenda of regional 
integration and subsequently pursued 
a security agenda in which it sought 
to balance the influence of the.US, 
Chinaand Japan inthe region. The new 
interest shown by India in increasing 


‘its economic links with the region, 


the liberalisation of trade and invest- 
ment flows and the special attention 
given to ASEAN and East Asian eco- 
nomies helped increase India's pro- 
file. Strategic analysts in the ASEAN 
regions noted with appreciation the 
new language of Indian diplomacy in 
the region inthe 1990s. 

The 1980s were a period of 
mutual suspicion andIndia's growing 
maritime strength created ripples of 
concern in countries like Malaysia, 
Indonesia and Singapore. However, 
Narasimha Rao's new economic poli- 


cies and his Look East policy, with the’ 


new tone of equality rather than supe- 


riority in the Indian approach to the - 


‘region, received favourable attention 
in many Asian capitals. It must be 
emphasised, however, that after the 
initial forays and the early euphoria, 
India’s Look East policy has run 
aground. Incountries like Singapore, 
Malaysia, Indonesia and Japan there 
is great disappointment with the lim- 
ited progress made in increasing 
India’s integration with Asian econo- 
mies. While there has been more 
action with respect to South Korea 


and Thailand, even here actual deve- : 


lopments have fallen well shortofthe 
potential. 


It will not be an exaggeration 
to,say that in the early 1990s, in the 
immediate aftermath of the end of the 
Cold War and at a time when China's 
rapid growth. had altered western per- 
ceptions of Asian economic power, 
intense political lobbying was wit- 
nessed in the capitals of, East Asia 
aimed at influencing the emerging 
new balance of power in the region. 
The West, especially the US and the 
European Union, wasconcerned about 
the growing clout of the newly indus- 
trialising economies of the region and 
Asia’s influence in shaping the post- 
Cold War balance of power. If the West 


‘wished to keep Asia’s growing global 


influence in check, the Asian financial 
crisis has certainly helped. This is not 
to suggest that the crisis was а con- 
spiracy a la Mahathir’s attacks on 
George Soros, but to recognise the fact 
that the Asian crisis has added a new 
dimension to the emerging balance 
of power in the region by increasing 
the profile of the United States. The 
United States has reasserted its status 
as primus inter pares, first among 
equals, even as China has. so far 
retained its influence, offering help 
to bail out Thailand and signalling 
the yuan's increased clout. These deve- 
lopments have been at the expense of 
Japan, South Korea and the ASEAN 
nations. — 


Т. ‘new modus vivendi between 
China and the US has also weakened 
Japan’s influence in the region as well 
as any resistance to US policy inter- 
vention in the cleaning up of the mar- 
ket mess. Thus, far from being part of 
the solution through the instrumen- 
tality of the AMF, Japan is now.viewed 
as part of the problem. Even in the 
Korean peninsula, US policy towards 
North Korea has put South Korea.on 


.tight leash. The ouster of Indonesia's 


Suharto and the problems enveloping 


_ Malaysia’s Mahathir, both directly 


linked to the social and political fall- 
out of the financial and economic cri- 
sis, have also increased US influence 
in the region. The tough talk from US 
Vice President Al Gore at the APEC 
summit in Kuala Lumpur, where he 
pointedly criticised the authoritarian 
regimes in Indonesia and Malaysia, 
shows that the US would like to under- 
score the new reality without mincing 
words. 

One thing has, however, not 
changed. India still does not figure as 
an important player in this balance of 
power game in Asia. Whatever the 
damage the Asian crisis may have 
wrought on the miracle economies of 
the region, and however relatively 
unscathed India may have emerged, 
Indiais yet to reap any advantage from 
a change in the political balance of 
power caused by the Asian economic 
crisis. Apart from the lacklustre man- 


ner in.which the Look East policy was І 


pursued and India’s failure to forge 
closer links with Singapore and Tai- 
wan where the potential is enormous, 
India’s ‘crisis of identity’ in terms of 
its location in the post-Cold War world, 
its persistent preoccupation with inter- 
nal, domestic political uncertainty 
since 1996, the unresolved ideological 
debate within India on economic libe- 


_ ralisation, India's inability to prevent | 


the US, China and other major pow- 


ers from getting India bogged down іп 


the Kashmir imbroglio, have all con- 
strained India’s profile in the reshap- 
ing of the Asian balance of power. 


А [. most important, if obvious, les- 


son for India in the aftermath of the 
Asian crisis is that East Asia and 
ASEAN will remain major players in 
the global economy in the 21st cen- 
tury. Whileearlier notions of an Asian 
century ora Pacific century.may.now 
appear exaggerated, there is no deny- 
ing the fact that Asia to India’s east will 


re-emerge as a growth engine early in ` 
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the next century. India must continue 
to give Asia its due. The Look East 
policy requires urgent attention and 
rejuvenation. While countries like 
Indonesia, Malaysia and Thailand 
may now play a lesser role than what 
Indian strategic and economic policy 
analysts believed in the mid-1990s, 
Japan, Singapore, Taiwan and aunified 
Korea will remain important econo- 
mies and India’s trade and investment 
relations with these countries should 
increase. 


I mustalso be recognised that weav- 
ing a web of mutually beneficial 
economic relations with major inter- 
national economies is in India’s inter- 
ests. External economic liberalisation 
in the post-Cold War world period is, 
far from being a threat to national 
security, a means of ensuring econo- 
mic security in an increasingly inter- 
dependent world economy. External 
economic liberalisation has acquired 
an added diplomatic and political 
dimension in the 1990s. The Indian 
economy must not only build bridges 
with developed G-7 economies but 
with a range of developing and mid- 
dle income economies as well. While 
the G-7 economies will continue to 
dominate.trade and capital flows into 
India, the economies of the ASEAN 
and APEC groupings as well as the 
economies of South Asia, Southern 
Asia (including West Asia) and the 
Indian Ocean region (including East 
and Southern African economies) 
will gain in prominence in India’s bas- 
ket of traded goods and services and 
investment flows. 

Korean unification can be a 
potentially important event for India 
and for its relations with other Asian 
countries. Atan India-Korea bilateral 
dialogue in Seoul last year, strategic 
policy analysts at the Seoul Forum for 
International Affairs were clear in 
тег mind that India must play a larger 
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role in the emerging Asian balance 
of power. They saw a unified Korea 
itself assuming alargerrole but, given 
that prospect, were apprehensive 
about Chinese and Japanese attitudes 
towards aunified Korea. From India’s 
point of view a unified Korea can be 
an important Asian partner. 

Equally, India must not neglect 
its relations with Japan, especially at 
atime when the United States seems 
to be willingto damage its relationship 
with Japan in the interests of a stronger 
relationship with China. The Clinton 
administration’s short-sighted China 
policy as well as its response to the 
Asian crisis and to Japan's role in it has 
weakened the US-Japan relationship. 
Given India’s desire to attract more 
foreign direct investment, it should tap 
more aggressively into the investible 
surpluses of Japan, Korea, Singapore 
and Taiwan. All these actions are a 
necessary precondition for India’s 
participation in the emerging Asian 
balance of power. 


Т. first step in increasing India’s 
involvement with East and South 
East Asia will, however, have to be 
improved relations between India and 
its neighbours, particularly Pakistan. 
An India hamstrung and hobbled by 
poor relations with its own neighbour 
is unlikely to make much headway in 
the rest of Asia. The key to India’s 
participation in ASEAN and APEC will 
have to be increased effectiveness of 
SAARC (South Asian Association for 
Regional Cooperation). Increased 
regional trade and greater policy 
coordination between India and its 
neighbours will be required. Indeed, 
India should go along with Sri Lanka 
and Bangladesh in forging closer links 
between SAARC and ASEAN. Sucha 
link will also strengthen wider regio- 
nal associations like the Indian Ocean 
Rim Association for Regional Coop- 
eration (IOR-ARC). : 


+ 
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IN 50 years of freedom noevent shook 
the structures of India's armed forces 
and caught their imagination, as did 
the five nuclear tests conducted at the 
Khetolai scientific ranges in the 
Rajasthan desert on 11-13 May 1998. 
It wasn’t simply the testing of warhead 
capable devices that caused the sur- 
prises, or that the armed forces were 
participants in the larger celebration 
of national pride and achievement. It 
was the beginning of the end of an era 
for the three services. For Operation 
Shakti has ushered in the age of irrevo- 
cable change, a phenomenon found 
daunting by every conventional mili- 
tary inany corner of the world. 

Operation Shakti has ensured 
that the Indian armed forces will not 
continue to retain their current shape, 
structures, doctrines, ethos and opera- 
tional plans. Change they will have to 
—the debate is merely on the nature of 
that change, voluntary or otherwise 
induced, and on the rapidity of their 
transformation from the Second 
World War type to those geared for 
full spectrum military contingencies 
inthe 21 stcentury. 

The role of Operation Shakfi in 
inducing this transformation is enor- 
mous, even if it has appeared їп an 
indirect form. For no event of the last 
50 years has stared the armed forces 
in the face and told them that they are 
not prepared for the future. The first 
Kashmir warof 1947-48 wasalargely 
army campaign, albeit with some ster- 
ling air supply operations. The deba- 
cle of 1962 was again confined to the 
army; the unwillingness of the air 
force to participate combining with 
the political hesitation to employ air 
assets despite an overwhelming supe- 


‘After Operation Shakti 


MANVENDRA SINGH 


riority continuing to gather dust in 
some files. The second Kashmir war 
of 1965 too remains a largely mytho- 
logical account, with scant attention 
paid to any lessons from the display 
of great valour, enterprise, skill; as 
also the accounts of gross ineptitude 
andincompetence. 

The 1971 warhas passed into the 
annals of history on account of the 
over-running of East Pakistan in 15 
days. There is little left to learn from 
the operation when emotions occupy 
the higher ground. Whatcannot, how- 
ever, be disputed is that 1971 was 
India's first tri-service operation, 
though not jointly planned or imple- 
mented. Each service was responsible 
forits own operations, with a passing 
reference to jointmanship. There are 
lessons in thatas well. 

The peacekeeping operations 
in Sri Lanka and the Maldives towards 
the end of the 1980s involved assets 


from the three services, but once again : 


joint planning was found seriously 
wanting. When there were to be joint 
operations, they in fact had to be enfor- 
ced from above, for the institutional 
structures were incapable of respond- 
ing adequately. An environment not 
very conducive to initiative, intellect 
or efficiency. That inter-service isola- 
tion and parochialism is now all set to 
change, for there is a global military 
revolution underway — a movement 
which every armed force the world 
over is addressing and adapting itself 
to. The inevitability of that transfor- 
mation beckons the top military lead- 
erships, and they are being forced to 
situp and take notice. 

It is a revolution in military 
affairs (RMA) that propels this change, 
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a revolution that does not merely 
undermine the current structures as 


muchas it forces arethink of technolo- · 
gies and equipment, force ratios and: 
‘tactics and, at the end of it all, a fun- 


damental reassessment of war fight- 
ing methods and techniques. The 
Indian.armed forces are faced with the 
twin challenges of confronting the 
RMA as well as the new nuclear obli- 
gation, simultaneously. No armed 
forces anywhere in the world and at 
anytime in its history. have been 
charged with the responsibility of fac- 
ing these two challenges concurrently. 

Or to look at it another way, no 
armed forces have been lucky enough 
to arrive at two such critical road junc- 
tions at pretty much the same period 
of their development. While the RMA 
has stared them in-the eyes since 
around 1991, it was Operation Shakti 
that has proved to be final determinant 
of this change: The engine of this 
change is the development of a cred- 
ible nuclear deterrent created out of 


the data unearthed, literally as also: 


metaphorically, from the rocky bot- 
tom of those shafts at Khetolai in May 
1998. i 


T. days of Enola Gray are gone, 
said a nuclear scientist alluding to the 
enormous and slow heavy bomber that 
delivered the nuclear load on Japan at 
the end of World War II. He was also 
suggesting that into the 21st century, 
the credible and secure nuclear deter- 
rent sits atop a missile, tactical or stra- 
tegic, launched from land or even 
sub-surface. Now that efforts are 
underway at developing a credible 
Indian nuclear deterrent, and that too 
which has tactical and strategic appli- 


‚cations, the onus then is on the armed 
forces to respond intellectually and 


structurally. . - ta 
The nuclear deterrent is being 

designed around the Prithvi battlefield 

support missile, the Agni intermediate 
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range missile and subsequent subma- 
rine launched ballistic missiles. A 


small component of the deterrent will. 
“be air delivered by air force aircraft 


configured for the nuclear role. This 
deterrent does not involve any signifi- 
cant additions to the military hard- 
ware infrastructure, forall that is being 
developed in terms of delivery sys- 
tems are in any case in the process 
of being inducted as conventional 
weapons platforms. This aspect of the 
development of the Indian nuclear 


deterrent is lost on those.with a pen- 


chant for reeling off figures of expen- 
ditures involved. 


J.. as the development of nuclear 
weapons wasaspin-offfromthecivil- 
ian energy programme, so is the case 
of nuclear capable missiles and air- 
craft. There is no duplication, and 
none can be allowed to happen in the 
case of weapons platforms, for the 
same сап and will perform two roles. 
Dual-use is the cheaper route, and 
India will take it, or pay кашу should 
itnotdo so. 

As сап be understood boim the 
shape.of the deterrent as highlighted 
above, there is no role for.tactical 
artillery type of nuclear weapons. And 
by denying them a role India in fact 
keeps its expenditure down to the bar- 
est minimum for, as the Cold War 
nuclear weapons proliferation demons- 
trated, itis these tactical weapons that 
spread the most and create enormous 
maintenance expenses. By declining 
to exercise this option India is merely 
rationalising its deterrent, the mini- 
mum that is required to pose a threat 
to an adversary, and one that is certain 
enough to be delivered on target. 

. + With-a declared No First Use 
policy.the structure and role of the 
Indian deterrent becomes.doubly 
clear. And by.the enunciation of this 


policy.the message that goes out unam- : 


biguously is::the deterrent is secure 


У 


just as it is sufficient to meet the chal- 
lenges. The Indian deterrentis, there- 
fore; a second strike nuclear option, 
which by its very nature does notneed 
to be of an unlimited type. With safe, 
secure and highly secret storage sites 
for the warheads, triggers, and that of 
the launcher platforms distributed 
around the country, there will also not 
be any need for massive construction 
activity. 

There are enough sites across 
the length and breadth of the country, 
and belonging to various departments 
and agencies of the state, where the 
different components of a nuclear 
weapon can be safely and securely 
stored. These sites need to be identi- 
fied, and work tocommence simulta- 
neously with that of developing the 
warheads. There is alogic behind this 
elaboration of deterrent, its distribu- 
tion, and this logic has a direct impact 
on the structure of the Indian armed 
forces in the nuclear age. 


Т. coming of age of the Indian > 


nuclear deterrent obligates the armed 
forces to rethink doctrines, training 
and structures: The deterrent is a 
luxury in that it provides an opti- 
mum and reasonable sense of security 


from which to begin the rationalisa- ' 
-tion of the armed forces. The strategic 


nuclear deterrent is also a cushion, the 
comfort of which the armed forces 
need in order to begin the modernisa- 
tion of their manpower, equipment 
and structures. And from this cushion 
are born options which the armed 
forces have no alternative but to insti- 
tutionalise. At the outset it is reason- 
able to suggest that every manpower, 
equipment and structural option that 
is debated and discussed must be 
underlined by its cost-effectiveness. 
Every rupee spent must be the rupee 
best spent. 

Despite the Indian penchant for 
reinventing the wheel, and thereby 


x 


"t 


getting bogged down in needless 
obstacle courses, it is safe to assume 
that there is reasonable unanimity in 
the belief that India’s strategic nuclear 
deterrent is going to be missile based. 
When there is sufficient conviction in 
that belief it is logical to assume that 
the missile option makes certain other 


hardware redundant, but for their’ 


annual display at the Republic Day 
parade.. - Fix. «5c 


However since there is also an 
appreciation of the fact that monies 
are to be best spent, is the suitability 
of equipment as a parade item the 
determinant of its operational value? 
If the answer is in the negative, then 
it is well nigh time for the policy on 
armour, combat aircraft and heavy 
artillery to be re-evaluated. And if we 
continue with the yardstick of money 
and operational roles then the future 
of these showpieces of the Republic 
Day parade is indeed bleak. There is no 
need, thence, for Indiato spend money 
on massive purchases of fancy and 
heavy weaponry for the simple reason 
that these fancy items have a greatly 
diminished role after Op Shakti. 

And whatever tactical role these 
expensive aircraft, tanks and artillery 
systems possess can be accomplished 
by a systematic upgradation pro- 
gramme. Instead of spending crores 
of rupees on buying such hardware 
from abroad, it makes far more sense 
to spend a fraction of the amount on 
upgrading and modernising the equip- 
ment already in the inventory. This 
process increases the operational life 
of these expensive items by at least 
another two decades. In an age of cost 
effective budgeting this is the logi- 
cal route adopted by most countries, 
from the advanced to those aspiring to 
advance. is pd * 

- While this. will save enormous 


amounts of. money that:would other-: 
wise have-gone into increasing the: 


import bill, an upgradation pro- 
gramme is also beneficial for domes- 
tic research and development. The 
modernisation process involves com- 
plex integration between the new 
and old technologies, electronics, 
materials and systems. It is a chal- 
lenge, as-also an obligation, from 
which neither the armed forces nor 


the political-bureaucratic apparatus - 


can shirk. The modernisation of the 
MiG-2 Ibis series is well underway, 
while that of the T-72 tanks is also at 
the terminal stage. Both programmes 
are expected to significantly enhance 
the operational quality and increase 
the life-worthiness of these weapons 
systems. 


T. same is underreview for.certain 
artillery systems. So for one-fourth the 
price, a particular system becomes a 
basically new piece. Incombataircraft 
this is particularly important since 
there has been a quantum jump in 
avionics and radar technologies in 
the last decade. So a modernised 
MiG-21bis, therefore, becomes a late 
1990s aircraft despite it being an older 
design and construction. Similarly, the 
induction of computing into the fire 
and gun control systems, while impro- 
ving the imaging of the sighting sys- 
tems of the T-72 tanks, makes them 
worthy of combat roles well into the 
next century. The elaboration on 
modernisation programmes is essen- 
tial for only then can the diminished 
role of these systems be fully under- 
stoodinthecontextitis meantto be. 

' -. All the tanks in India's armoury 
are meant essentially for operations 
to the region west of the country. The 
armour role to the east is restricted 


‚ around what.was once East Pakistan, 


but the probability of conventional 
military operationseverbeing launched 


. into that area are too remote to even: 


feature in the minds-of the most mili- 
tarist. So if tanks are only meant-to be 


used in the west, and where now 
exists a nuclear deterrent of some 
sort, what then are the chances for a 
Rommelian armour charge? Remote, 
would then be an understatement. Any 
armour breakthrough having a deci- 
sive edge to it is certain to invite a 
nuclear response, so that too 1s no 
more a possibility. 


Tus the role of India armour in 
totality, does there exist, then, any 
logicfor58regiments worth of tanks? 
And that too with a number of them 
holding equipment technically inca- 
pable of combat. When India cannot 
maintain all its armoured regiments 
equitably it only makes sense to cut 
back to numbers that are affordable 
so as to make all of Indian armour 
combat worthy. And coupled with a 
diminishing role of armour, logic then 
dictates upgradation in order to sus- 
tain combat worthiness. 
Modernisation/upgradation 15 
also the order of the day as far as the 
Indian Air Force is concerned. Totally 
dependent on imported equipment, 


frequently unable to maintain its air- ` 


craft on account of problems with 
spare parts supplies, the air force too 
has a large number of squadrons that 
are not combat worthy. They are not 
flying either because of lack of spares 
or simply owing to the fact that the 
airframes, engines and avionics have 
reached the end oftheir service life. 
In facing this dilemma, the air 
force is in a situation not dissimilar to 
that of the army: when the fulcrum of 


force profiles, tanks and fighter planes 


are becoming obsolete and monies 
are scarce for overcoming other criti- 
cal deficiencies. There is a specious 
rationale given.for justifying the 
induction of the superlative Su-30MK 
series aircraft. Forthe cost of the entire 
purchase, the airforce could very eas- 
ily have modernised all of its other 
ageing aircraft, whilst alse purchasing 
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force multipliers. But all that has 


- happened, and back to that specious 


rationale. 


А... the utilities of the aircraft, 
say its defendants, is its ability to 
deliver nuclear bombs at long ranges. 
That is all very well, but the Indian 
nuclear deterrent is aimed at a few 
countries, almost all of whom are 
rather well established as far as air 
defence systems are concerned. So the 
likelihood of Su-30s, or for that mat- 
ter any other aircraft, providing the 
launch platform for a credible nuclear 
deterrent are negligibleforthe simple 
reason that aircraft are actually not 
as accurate as missiles, and aircraft 
are also not as secure as are missiles 
to interception. Anti-ballistic missile 
defence systems are yet to appear 
convincing in their performance and 
are unlikely to inspire confidence for 
at least another 20 years. Notice how 
missile tests rattle the diplomatic 
status quo. 

The air force, much touted as 
amongst the largest in the world, is 
seriously wanting in force multipliers, 
to the degree that it is virtually a serv- 
ice with holes. There are no in-flight 
refuelling systems, no airborne and 
early warningaircraft, very limited sur- 
veillance capability, an equally lim- 
ited electronic warfare capability. But 
above all it is handicapped by a doc- 
trine that has air superiority through 
combat missions and not technical 
means as its primary role. That the 
doctrine needs to be re-evaluated for 
its shortcomings on joint operations et 
al., is another matter, but even on fun- 
damentals there are flaws when tech- 
nology is dynamic on a daily basis. 

There are significant deve- 
lopments in the field of air defence 
capabilities, jamming and means of 
electronic warfare that question the 
very structure of the airforce. And like 
the army, the air force too will have to 
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shed its heavy non-performing assets, 
build on those that it already has 
such as the MiG-21 modernisation 
programme, and ultimately work on 
acquiring its long overdue force 
multipliers. And while it sheds and 
restructures, the air force will also 


‘have to rethink its roles, and above all 


it will havetorewrite its doctrines. 

There is, however, a strong case 
for the expansion of the Indian Navy, 
the service beyond the horizon, but 
the one with the brightest future. The 
most secure, credible, and accurate 
delivery system foranuclear deterrent 
is a submarine launched ballistic 
missile. And when operated from a 
nuclear powered submarine it is dou- 
bly secure. In normal circumstances 
tracking asubmarine is almost impos- 
sible; detecting a nuclear submarine 
is even more difficult, and if it is 
operating in waters off the Indian 
peninsulathe task is well nigh impos- 
sible. This is a scientifically proven 
phenomenon. It is logical, then, to 
assume that the route to a credible 
nuclear deterrent is through the nucl- 
ear submarine option. 


[. future of India's nuclear deter- 
rent rests an the efficacy of the navy’s 
submarines, nuclear and convention- 


ally powered. What, therefore, dis- 


turbs is that India's efforts in this 
direction are tardy at best, and disin- 
genuous otherwise. Nothing else 
would explain the sanction of yet 
anotherextension to the director ofthe 
nuclear submarine programme when 
the delays and funds utilised are stuff 
of salacious public consumption now. 
If there is to be credibility in this, or 
any other research and development 
project, then it requires a greater par- 
ticipation between the user and the 
researcher. Aserving navy submariner 
has to head the project, overseeing 
the work of scientists as well as naval 
designers and engineers. i 


Just as no single organisation 
can fight alone, similarly, no group 
can design and produce such strategic 
systems by going it alone. There has 
to be increased user interface with the 
research and development team so 
that the final product has the partici- 
pation and approval of all. That is the 
only way to overcome the currentcul- 
ture of bickering, allegations and bad 
blood between the armed forces and 
the Defence Research and Develop- 
mentOrganisation. 


T. navy, therefore, has to be revi- 
talised just as the other services are 
being restructured. While the case for 
nuclearand conventional submarines 
is secure, equally convincing is the 
argument for the indigenous aircraft 
carrier, the Air Defence Ship. The 
future trends in carrier borne aviation 
is for bigger vessels, but fewer in 
number. India is not in that league for 
itdoes not simply have those numbers 
in order to enter the debate. With oce- 
anic security interests, and which 
thereby place demands on naval 
assets, India has to place greater 
resources for the development and 
construction of carriers and subma- 
rines, Any delay only adds to the final 


cost of the projects. 


. Itis important here to highlight 
the role of the Directorate of Naval 
Design in giving shape to India’s requi- 


rements of combat vessels. When the ' 


expertise for both designing and con- 
struction exist within the country, the 
hesitation and unwillingness to réal- 
ise the requirements only adds to con- 
spiracy theories. The necessity has 
worldwide recognition. Therefore, if 
the decision makers in India cannot 
comprehend the urgency involved 
there is indeed a crisis of thought 
within the country. 

, What, then, remains of the res- 
tructuring and modernisation process 
is the expansion of the rocket forces. 


ye 


Besides the role of submarines in aid 
of the nuclear deterrent, responsibil- 
ity will also fall upon the land based 
rocket/missile forces to provide the 
delivery systems for a second strike 
option. This would require a mix of 
battlefield support missiles, as well 
intermediate and inter-continental 
range systems. Even as this has been 
elaborated earlier, there is a need to 
fully integrate the role of missiles in 
the restructuring process only because 
it is in order to rationalise the com- 
mand and control systems. 

India is currently home to com- 
peting theories on the command and 
control of rocketassets. Whilethe 150 
km range version of the Prithvi has 
been deemed enough forthe army, the 
longer 250 and 350 km versions are 
slated for induction in the airforce and 
the navy. Even as the logic for army 
and naval missile assets stands scru- 
tiny, the need of the air force in creat- 
ing a tactical missile role for itself is 
incomprehensible. It only adds to the 
grist that there is insufficient confi- 
dence in the accuracy of aircraft deliv- 
ered munitions. And if that indeed be 
the case, what need then for such 
heavy expenditures in newer aircraft? 


[. we enter this debate we would 
only be returning to the ‘air force 
structural changes’ argument. We, 
therefore, need to proceed toward the 
creation of a tactical decentralised 
conventional missile structure for the 
army and the navy, and a centralised 
strategic rocket/missile command for 
nuclear armed versions. These, need- 
less to say, will be totally under the 
operational direction of the National 
Command Authority, when it is cre- 
ated forthecontrol ofthe land and sub- 
marine based strategic nuclearassets. 

TheStrategic Rocket Command 
will be a multi-departmental and tri- 
service organisation, responsible for 
the safe custody, security and mainte- 


nance of the missiles and warheads, 
whilst ensuring that India's second 
strikecapability is guaranteed. While 
the scientific and technical staff han- 
dle the warheads and triggers, the 
services elements will operate the 
launchers, fuelling systems and the 
targeting based on operational direc- 


tions and orders given by the National ` 


Command Authority. - ` 


Eus of targets will, of 


course, be conditioned by information | 


provided through human; electronic 
and space based sources. The analy- 
sis of that information will be done 
jointly by professionals charged with 
the responsibility forthe same, as well 
as those from the service accountable 
for accurate targeting. The fundamen- 
tal difference between the Strategic 
Rocket Command and other military 
formations ts that the former is entirely 
dependant on the directions of the 
highest political authorities function- 
ing through the National Command, 
whilst the others are answerable to 
their respective services’ hierarchies. 
The other major difference will be that 
the Strategic Rocket Command could 
well bea formation with, but for super- 
lative and secure communication 
facilities, virtually negligible assets. 

. Strange as it may sound, but the 
rocket forces may well remain under 
the functional control of the respective 
services, but the operational decision 
will be strictly determined by the high- 
est political authorities. This implies, 
therefore, that the army and the navy’s 
missiles, as well as those of the air 
force despite the illogic of the reason- 
ing, will continue to be held by the 
individual services, with a supra serv- 
ices Strategic Rocket Command pro- 
viding only the required technical and 
staff work. This will, thus, save on the 
proliferation of assets, duality of roles, 
as also aid the simplification of com- 
mand. This route would provide the 


р 


mostrational options forthe nation, its 
military, as well as its executive. And 
rationalism is, after all, what the fun- 
damentals of the revolution in military 
affairs is all about. 

At the end of our journey we 
return to the basis of this late 20th cen- 
tury compulsion for change, and that 
is to rationalise the structures for the 
responsibilities of the morrow. Ratio- 


nalisation is also the fundamental 


moving force behind the worldwide 
RMA. Based on the proliferation of 


information, this is a phenomenon 
notalways acceptable to the stolid and 


hierarchical conventional military 
systems. 


F. decades, it was the industry, 
worldwide, that looked to the military 
for leadership in manpower manage- 
ment and technology absorption. But 
over the last years it is the industry 
that has already begun to implement 
the benefits of RMA. From retraining 
of labour, a flatter decision making 
structure, decentralised control, easy 
access through the use of information 
technologies, and ultimately saving 
money through the rational utilisation 
ofresources, industry has beentaking 
all these path breaking steps. Indian 
industry has yet not demonstrated that 
leaningtoward change. Itcontinuesto 
be either family run quasi-feudal, ora 
clone of pre-independence British 
boxwalla genus. 

The military in India could 
bypassthe 'follow the industry' route 
and institutionalise the RMA. It is 
about smart bombs, sensors based 
inspace, communication assets, com- 
mand and control through the secure 
movement of information, and it is 
also about the personal computer 
available in the supermarket. It is 
about rationalisation, to restructure 
and rebuild the services in order to bet- 
ter handle the responsibility of being 
anuclear weapons power. 
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Experiments in the 


science of peace 


ANURADHA VEERAVAILLI 


eg 


‘Justas matter displaced becomes dirt, reason 
displaced becomes lunacy. - 


M.K. Gandhi 
Young India, 14-10-1926 


THIS paper attempts to look at the 
relationship between sciénce/know- 
ledge, Society апа the state’ presup- 
posed ih a'science of peace, as opposed 
to an art of peace which relegates the 
issue of peace and war to the field of 
politics, througha brief comparison of 
the point of view of Gandhi with that 
of Einstein. 

‘Th an interview toa journalist in 
April 1945, in response to à question 
whether he would nót go to the West 
toteachthem the art of peace, Gandhi 
said: 

‘I shall hot be àblé tó present to 
them the science of peace in lan- 
guage they can understand: But 
they will understand if Ican make 
good my non-violence in India.’ 
(Collected Works, Vol. 79, p. 423) 

К ‘This answer is significant for 
two reasons. First, his use of the term 
‘science of peace’ ‘instead of the term 
‘ar t of peace’ implies the reéognition 


z 


* | am indebted to Professor J.P S. Uberói 


for initiating me intd-the. study of the philo- 
sophical presuppositions of, modern science 
and technology, and for his continued i inspi- 
raon * 


that there isamethod andasystematic 
to the question of peace. Second, his 
view that he can only hope to teach 
through experiment and example. 

The unity of means and ends as 
central to being, knowing, and con- 
ductis evident in his experiments with 
truth and non-violence which cover 
every aspect and detail of his life. They 
not only include satyagraha, the non- 
dualism of politics and spirituality, but 
also trusteeship, the non-dualism of 
economics, ethics and cosmology, and 
nature-cure and Ramanama, the non- 
dualism of religion, ethics and medi- 
cine. Thus his experiments embodied 
and demonstrated the necessary rela- 
tion between matters of the Self and 
of the world, of knowing and being 
and of truth and reality. It is in the light 
of these experiments and the convic- 
tion that the Truth сап бе realized 
through non-violent means‘alone that 
Gandhi's rejection of the vivisection- 
ist methods: of modern science can be 
understood: 

‘Tabhor vivisection with my whole 
soul. I detest thé unpardonable 
sláughter of innocent life in the 

Erde of sciencé and humanity 


- so-called'and all the scientific dis- 


'coveries stainéd with'innócent 
‘“bloodT countas of noconsequence. 


1 


v 


If the circulation of blood theory 
could not have been discovered 
without vivisection, tlieri mankind 
could well have done without it. 
And Isee the day dawning g when the 
. honest scientist of tlie West will put 
limitations upon the present meth- 
_ ods of pursuing knowledge. Future 
measurements will take note not 
merely of the human family but of 
all that lives—so shall we realize in 
the fullness of time that our domi- 
nation over the lower orders of 
creation is notfor their slaughter but 
for their benefitequally with ours.’ 


| . (Young India, 17 December 1925) 


A. gto Gandhi then, the con- 
sideration of the good of both human 
and non-human nature should set a 
limit not merely to the methods of sci- 
ence but all knowledge. This defines 
the nature, scope and method of not 
only knowledge but the way in which 
we constitute the nature and function 
of society and the state — that society 
is constituted not only óf man and his 
relation to the human species (social 
contract) but also of his relation to all 
creation, the microcosm and the mac- 
rocosm (Brahmacharya) and that the 
state is meant for the protection and 
nurturance of all creation, not of the 
human species alone. 
The emphasis on the unity of 
means and ends implies a different 
understanding ofthe success and fail- 
ure of an experiment. Success lies in 
the correct application of the means, 
regulated by the condition ofthe good 
of all in word and spirit, and not nec- 
essarily in the result which may be 
what we donotrelish, expect or want. 
Sacrifice and renunciation are there- 
fore intrinsic to this method. It is not 
possible to argue then that violence i is 
necessary, unavoidable, in fact, justi- 
fied, inthe service of a (disinterested?) 
quest for knowledge especially. so 


' because the results of this quest can be 


put to (peaceful?) use for the benefit 
of mankind, 

‚ For Einstein however, matters 
of fact (science) are clearly different 
from matters of value (ethics and 
religion): ^ 

‘For science can only ascertain 
whatis, but not what should be, and 
outside of its domain value judge- 
ments of all kinds remain neces- 
sary. Religion, on the other hand 
déals only with evaluations of 
human thought and action: it can- 

` not justifiably speak of facts and 
relationships between facts." (Ideas 
and Opinions, p. 45, 1941) 

That in making this dichotomy 
there is no cosmology, no understand- 
ing of man being part of creation is 
séen in his assessment of the situation 
after the atom bomb: E 

‘I do not believe that civilization 

_ will be wiped. out in a war fought 
with the atomic bomb. Perhaps 
two-thirds ofthe people ofthe earth 

. might be killed. But enough men 
capable of thinking, and enough 
books, would be left to start again, 
“and civilization could be restored." 


(Ideas and Opinions, p. 118, Nov- 


ember 1945) 


A greaterawareness of the devas- 
tating effects of nuclear radiation 
may perhaps have changed present 
assessments but there seems to be a 
sneaking faith that we can continue to 
live our vivisectionist lives, in the 
choices we make personally and pro- 


fessionally, individually and as acom- 


munity, nationally and internationally. 
So we will stop short of the bomb but 
nothing less. 

_ The dualism between science, 
ethics and cosmology i in Einstein’ $ 
understanding and theory of. know- 
ledge allows him to believe that sci- 
entists and intellectuals can redeem 
themselves and their conscience by 


creating an awaréness amongst the 


public and governments of states of 


the disastr ous effects of the bomb. It 


does not lead him to see the need for 
self-regulation and restraint in the 
methods or goals of science or know- 
ledge. 
' And we cannot desist from warn- 
ing and warning again, we cannot 
and should not slacken in our eff- 
orts to make the nations of the 


` world, andespecially their govern- 


ments, aware of the unspeakable 
disaster they are certain to provoke 
unless they change their attitude 
toward each other and toward the 
task of shaping the future.’ (Ideasand 
Opinions, p.115, December | 945) 


T... even while seeing the relation- 
ship between science and technology, 
he denies it: 
‘Ido not consider myself the father 
of the release of atomicenergy. My 
partin it was quite indirect. Idid not, 
in fact, foresee that it would be 
released in my time. I believed only 
that it was theoretically possible. It 
became practical through the acci- 
dental discovery of chain reaction, 
and this was not something I could 
have predicted.’ (Ideas and Opin- 
ions, p. 121, November 1945) 
This is clearly a dishonest app- 
raisal of the relation between science 
and technology, implicating not only 
himself but the scientific method as 
well. One sees Einstein on the defen- 
sive, but not due to the compulsions 
of economics or of politics, which he 
feared would most cramp the intellec- 
tual freedom and independence of the 
scientist in his times, but as victim of 
the compulsions of his conscience and 
his epistemological presuppositions. 
` Lest Gandhi’s experiments be 


set aside as having no epistemolo- : 


gical foundation, the possibility of 
systematic analysis, method of know- 
ledge and therefore a differ ent ration- 
ality, is indicatéd through a cursory 
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consideration of how the Nyayasutras 
understand perception. The'text itself 
is in the analytic tradition and serves 
as an example of how a theory of 
knowledge бап rigourously be worked 
outin accordance with the perspective 
that there exists a necessary relation 
between knowledge, ethics and the 
cosmos. Gautama lists sixteén cate- 
gories of understanding, thé correct 
application of which leads to the High- 
est.Good or True Knowledge. This for- 
mulation makes it clear that there can 
Бепо knowledge of reality or fact with- 
out referenceto the goal to be attained. 


N.. perception is defined as the 
instrument of cognition involving 
the contact between sense organ and 
object. This is a deċeptively positi- 
vist understanding but differs fun- 
damentally from it:'the object is not 


described merely in terms of primary ` 


and secondary qualities like size, 
shape, weight or colour and taste, nor 


merely according to categories of 


space and time or substance and cau- 
sality, itis also Characterised as being 


pain or a source of pain, pleasure ora . 
‘source of pleasure. To this is attached 


a clause that it must be'understood 
that all pleasure is ultimately pain. To 
know the object then is also to know 
whether it is to be soughtor shunned, 
acquired or rejected; itis (o know what 
role it plays in the attainment of the 
good of all or the Highest Good. Acc- 
ordingly; perception involves not 
merely the contact of the object with 
the sense organ (experierice) but also 
with the mind which classifies and 
unifies experience (reasori) and the 
soul which cognizes the nature of the 
object with respéct to the Highest 
Good (judgement). Е 

"Today when Іпаіа`һаѕ gone 
nuclear, whether fori reasons of peace 
or war, of offense or defense, any 
argument that we can have for or 
against it can only be within the’ sort 
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of framewarkthat Einstein held since 
there has been no debate or reinforce- 
ment in the direction of Gandhi’s 
experiments in the sciencés or the 
social sciences, no follow-up on the 
possibility: of a science based ona 
theory of knowledge which presup- 


poses the non-duality of being, know- ` 


ing and action. Scientists therefore 


will repeat their claim that it was ess- - 


ential to their quest for truth and 


knowledge, activists of whatever faith ` 


or ideology will continue to protest, 


büt we will have no experiments in the 


sciences ofpeace. 


D 


A... as one believés that the 
intellect cannot be restrained in its 
freedom of expression and creativity 
by any understanding of what is right 
and good, either in relation to other 
human beings órcommunities or non- 
human nature, because thé Truth or 
the good isrelative by definition, such 
research will go on and will | find app- 


lication in projects of peace as well as 


of war. However, there is potential and 
actual violence in the very methods of 
science, in the dichotomy of science, 
ethics and cosmology. The violence of 
this dichotomy then underlies all 
knowledge and institutions based% on 
these epistemological foundations. 

Within such a frámework all know- 


ledgé becomes power, ünbridled 


power, and essentially acqüisitive and 
manipulative'in motivation. Plato's 
description of the Sophists and soph- 
istry is apthere: 
Everyones of these individuals who 
` makealiving by teaching i in private 
' and whom the public are pleased to 
call Sophists and to regard as their 
rivals is teaching nothing else than 
the opinions and beliefs expr essed 
by the publici itself wheiii itmeets on 
any Occasion; "and that is What he 
‘calls wisdom. It‘ is 45 if the keeper 
' of some huge or powerful creature 
"should make а study of its rrioods 


and desires, how it may be best 
approached and handled, when it 
is most savage or gentle and what 


` makesitso, the meaning of its vari- 


ous cries and the tones of voice that 
‚ willsoothe or provoke its anger; апа, 
having mastered all this by long 
familiarity should call it wisdom, 
reduce it to a system, and set up a 
school. Not in the least knowing 
which of these humours and desires 
is good or bad, right or wrong, he 


will fitall these terms tothe fancies. 


of the great beast‘and call what it 
enjoys good and what vexes it bad. 
He has no account to give of their 
meaning; for himany action will be 
“Sust’ and “right” that is done under 
necessity, since he is too blind to 
tell how great is the real differe ence 
between what must be and what 
ought to be.’ (The Republic, p. 196) 


U..... a principle of restr aint and 
renunciation is worked into our lives 
and our thought, science and religion, 
society and the state, all-protestations 
- willring hollow, all judgement will fail 
us. The least one сап doto protest would 
be to make the dialogue between the 
" two points of view a living part of all 
“that we do, think or profess. 
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INDIA'S environmental balance 
sheet in 1998 shows no credit points. 
Ifatall,there is something positive to 
recount, it is invariably in spite of the 
government not because of it. 

India today faces a serious gov- 
ernance crisis. This in turn hasledtoa 
growing environmental crisis. The 
ability of the government to deliver 
anything has reached unimaginable 
depths— be it good and effective regu- 
lation and law and order arrangements 
or services like clean air, clean water, 
clean food, clean towns and cities, and 
well-maintained roads. We have today 
none of this. 

Ourcapitat city, one of the coun- 
try’s richest, Delhi, exemplifies this 
crisis. Try to drive on Delhi’s roads 
and you will immediately recognise 
the mayhem that exists all around you. 
It’s hardly necessary to mention the 
state of Delhi’s air — dirty and toxic. 
The state of ground and surface waters 
is abysmally bad. Delhi has literally 
murdered the Yamuna. And.Delhi's 
own food supply is so bad that its 
people contain more DDTin their bedy 
fat than just about anywhere else. On 
a larger scale, India is today not just 
one of the poorest and most illiterate 
nations on earth but also one of the 
filthiest. 

Itis we who will ultimately pay 
the price of environmental misman- 
agement with our lives. Because of 
an inability to deal with-its problems 
of poverty and malnutrition, demo- 
cratic India has killed many millioris 
throughaslow and painful death aris- 
ing out of hunger and lack of basic 
needs like clean water. Hunger and 
leaky stomachs is an old.problem that 
has refused to-go away. 


The first green vote? 


ANIL AGARWAL and SUNITA NARAIN 


Add to that burden the new dis- 
eases that are emerging because of 
the changing environment. Number- 
crunching done by the CSEreveals that 
in 1995 one person died due to air 
pollution every hour in the country’s 
capital. When it comes to adeadly dis- 
ease like cancer, it matters where you 
live. Cancer data from India shows 
that one out of every 10 to 15 persons 
living in Delhi, Chennai, Mumbai and 
Bangalore will get cancer in his or her 
lifetime. This means every second to 
third family in these cities will face 
the trauma of cancer. In Bhopal, aless 
developed city, the lifetime incidence 


of cancer is less than these polluted . 


metros. And in the only rural area for 
which there is data in India, the inci- 
dence goes down to one out of 20-36 
persons. 

The society can even get con- 
fusing signals from medical data. 
Because we know how to cure disea- 
ses caused by microbes, we may actu- 
ally increase longevity with the spread 
of medical services. Butenvironmen- 
tal degradation will make us live more 
unhealthy lives. Itis far more difficult 
to measure morbidity or illness than 
death itself. And those who die of a 
deadly disease like cancer may never 
know that environmental pollution 
was the cause. ЖОЕ: 

: These are but some elements 
of the environmental crisis. But let 
us look for those elements of.change 
we cari find in this devastation. It is 
important to recognise that good envi- 
ronmental management demands 
good governance. We have all heard 
of the phrase "sustainable develop- 
ment'. Almost every international 
agency and government talks about it 
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but knows little about what it means. 
‘Sustainable developmentis develop- 
ment that meets the needs of the * 


present without compromising the.. 


ability of future generations to meet 
their own needs.’ This is a definition 
offered by the World Commission on 


` Environmentand Development in its 


report called Our Common Future. 
Economists define sustainable-deve- 
lopment as an economic process in 
which the.quantity and quality of the 
stocks of natural resources (like for- 
ests and grasslands) and the integrity 
of biogeochemical cycles (like cli- 
mate) are sustained and passed on to 
future generations unimpaired. In 
other words, the process of economic 
development does not lead to adepre- 
ciation in the world’s ‘natural capital’. 


Uriari y, the operational con- 
‘tent of these definitions is poor. Who 
is going to ensure the rights of future 
generations when, given the highly 
divided world.we live in, a large pro- 
portion of the present generation can- 
noteven meet its basic needs, ahuman 
condition that is strongly correlated 
with the deteriorating ecology. 

In our view, the operational ele- 
ments of sustainable development 
musttake into account the following. 


Sustainability can never be permanent 


and absolute. No human individual, 
group orsociety-ts or will ever be per- 
fect, howsoever-carefully its interac- 
tions with nature have been thought 
through.from the standpoint.of.envi- 
ronmental sustainability. Changing 
social, political, cultural, technologi- 
cal:and ecological conditions will 
exert new. pressures on the natural 
resource base and therefore the pos- 
sibility of its misuse or.overuse.will 
always remain. Therefore, mistakes 
will be.inevitable but a.society that 
learns fast from its mistakes and rec- 
tifies its behaviour accordingly will 
invariably promote sustainable deve- 
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lopment more than a society that takes 
alongertimeto recognise its mistakes 
and change, Itcan, therefore, be argued. 


the outcome of a political order in 
which a society is so Structured that 
it will learn fast from its mistakes, 
and will rapidly rectify its human- 


.nature relationships in accordance 


with the knowledge ithas. gained. |: 

Ifthis analysis is accepted, then 
the immediate. question is: What 
kind of political orderis needed which 
encourages a society to learn fast 
from its mistakes in theuse of its natu- 
ral resources? First, it hasto be a poli- 
tical order that encourages analysis 
and an open discourse of its actions 
so that decision-makers are aware of 
the consequences of their actions. 
Second, such a society will be one in 
which decision-making is largely the 
prerogativeand responsibility ofthose 
who suffer.the ш of those 
decisions, 


S ustainability will, therefore, arise 
not out of concepts like care for future 
generations but out of hard political 
issues like patterns of resource control 
within existing generations, nature of 
democratic decision-making struc- 
tures, and equality between decision- 
making-groups. Greater the access to 
knowledge, participation, openness 
and democracy, greater will be chan- 
ces for decision-making in favour 
of economic sustainability. In other 
words, environmental sustainability 
demands the creation of a political 
order in which:the control of natural 
resourcesrests to the maximum extent 
possible with local communities who 
are dependent on those resources, and 
decision-making within that.commu- 
nity isas participatory, open: and demo- 
cratic as possible. : 

. If these be the ааа fof 
sustainable- development, then how 
have we performed in 1998? Very 


poorly, by mostcounts. Very little has 
been done to strengthen the account- 


‘ability of the natural resource official- 
that: sustainable. developinent will be : 


dom; be it the forest department, the 
huge irrigation service or the regula- 
tors in the pollution control boards., 
And very little has also been done to 
strengthen the decision-making pow- 
ers of communities in the manage- 
mentof natural resources. 


T. most important instrument for 
change in 1998 has clearly been the 
judiciary. The courts have come for- 
ward to fill a vacuum in the govern- 
ance oftheenvironment by providing 
an opportunity for people to enforce 
their right to a clean environment. 
Acrossthe country, judges have taken 
unprecedented action to shut down 
polluting industry, stop tree felling, 
and have even mandated technology 
foraclean environment. 

Given the problems it faces in 
getting its orders implemented by an 
indolent bureaucracy, the judiciary is 
taking innovative steps. In 1998, the 
Supreme Court set up the Environ- 
ment Protection Authority (EPA) for 
Delhi. But, interestingly, the author- 
ity — which has executive powers — 
functions as an adjunct to the court. 
The orders of EPA are not only direc- 
tivestotheexecutives butthey also get 
mandated by the court. Therefore, the 


judiciary, frustrated by the inability of - 


the executive to deal with environ- 
mental problems, is creating its own 


institutions, both to take policy deci- . 


sions and oversee implementation. 
But there is also tremendous 
weakness with court orders. They are, 
after all, orders not policies. Many of 
these decisions have both pros and 
cons. It is true that closing down pol- 
luting activities will lead to unem- 
ployment. These issues can only be 
addressed through carefully thought 
out policies that take the trade-off 
into account. First, the governments 
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should ensure that they will notallow 
the promotion of dirty technologies 
and industries. This means preventive 
policies must come into place. - 
Second, where polluting indus- 
tries already exist because of a past 
lack of preventive policies; govern- 
ments must come up with careful 
phasing out programmes which pro- 
videas much relief'as possible to those 
adversely affected, especially the 
poor. But it is unlikely that the courts 
can give such orders. Their job is to 
stop what is wrong. Their job 15 not to 
outline policies. Moreover, courts-are 
more likely to'enter the picture only 
after the damage has already begun to 
occur. They can hardly impose pre- 
ventive policies on a government. 
Therefore, at best, the courts can per- 
formas goodcomplaint mechanisms, 
which 15 what they are trying to do. 
Judicial activism haé definitely 
provided space for citizens to inter- 
vene in the misgovernance of the 
country. However, a problem that 
remains is that this ‘rightto complain’ 
is not translating into a ‘right to parti- 
cipate” in decision-making. For ins- 
tance; despite numerous court cases, 
there is still no concomitant right to 
information. Unless citizens have the 
right to demand and receive infórma- 
tion about the use or misuse of the 
environment, the righttothe environ- 


‘mérit remains ineffective: and FREI 


tru ncated. 


im y kt 
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| ilm star Salman Khan’s arrest-in 


Jodhpur for killing a chinkara, an 


‘endangered animal, has a major lesson 


to teach all those who are engaged in 
erivironmental management. Poach- 
ing is a commonplace exercise in 
India that is posing a serious threat to 


thé country’s‘wildlife: And the gov- 


ernment, despite its draconian wildlife 


‘laws, has proved to bé totally incom- 


petent in stemming the rot: And, even 
worse, the country’s conservation 


community that supports these laws 
appears to be юну clueless about 
how to Stem it. 

Buteveri àpowerful person like 
Khan could.not escape the dictates 
of a highly corrupt and incompetent 
system because, in Jodhpur, Khan 
found that he was not up against-a 
malleable bureaucracy but against the 
will ofa determined community. The 
Bishnois have, for long, been strong 
protectors:of the blackbuck even-at 


the expense oftheircrops. For themit 


is a conservationist ethic born oüt of 
their traditions and religion: Once the 
community càme to know about the 
audacity of Khan, they put pressure on 


: politicians to ensure that the matinee 


idol could riot escape the clutches óf 
the law. Алапоту Bishnoi community 
would have cost several seats in the 
Rajasthan assembly, "~ 


T. government's wildlife protec- 
tion laws work on the basic principle 
that village communities act as а 
‘biotic interference’. and need to be 
removed. As a'result, whenever an 
area Is declared a protected area, the 
rights of the local communities are 


‘adversely affected and, in the case of 


national parks, they have tobe removed 
out of the designated park areas. The 
result is extreme alienation amongst 
the forest-dwellers who begin to see 


‘the'forest and its wildlife as a ‘leper’s 


sore" and forcing corruption into the 
everyday. lives of the forest dwellers. 
In such a situation, they become easy 
prey to the designs of poachers and 
smugglers. India’s wildlife is today 
in a'state òf crisis and it is feared'that 
the country's national symbol, the 
tiger; will soon cease to exist, forcing 
the country to find another ‘interim 


eyo 


‘national’symbol’. ^ ^ ni 


“InIndiait is clear that saving the 


tiger requires thé cooperation ofthe 


poor person who cohabits with’ the 


tiger. The case’of Salman Khan versus 


the Bishnois could hopefully show 
the way to an obdurate bureaucracy 
and its partner, the conservationist 
community. 


O. of the most important suc- 
cesses of the Indian environmental 
movement has been the remarkable 
transformation of rural'ecosystems 
with people's participation. Across the 
country there areexamples of commu- 
nity involvement in the ecological 
regeneration of their natural resources 
which in turn has lead to economic 
growth. However, these have remained 
isolated and scattered, led by remark- 
able NGO leaders. Government efforts 
in afforestation and watershed man- 
agemerit have never been able to rep- 
licate these successes, mostly because 
government agencies have not seri- 
eusly devolved power to local com- 
munities. People's participation has 
remained stuck inthe *you participate 
in my programme' syndrome. 

In Madhya Pradesh, however, 
the- watershed management has be- 
come an outstanding example in 
which the government has intervened 
ina way that promotes public partici- 
pationinenvironmental management. 
Trees ate coming up in a place which 
in the mid-1980s had looked like the 
moonscape, and dugwells are literally 
‘overflowing with water ina place that 
was described as chronically drought- 
prone. Some 149,283 hectares cover- 
ing 374 villages in Jhabua alone have 
been brought under the Rajiv Gandhi 
Watershed Development Mission. 

The foundation of any water- 
shed programme is water and soil coy- 
servation.:In the case ofJhabüa it 
means arresting the waterthat falls oh 


‘the hillslopes andinstead of allowing 


it to run away, carryihg-away-with it 
precious topsoil, the water is so trained 
that it percolates into the land and 


recharges the groundWatér-wells. 
-With tnéreased water availability, 
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the irrigated area increased їо-1115 
hectares in 18 microwatersheds stu- 
died, nearly double the irrigated area 
of 1994-95:-The flow intensity and 
duration of natural streams has also 
increased, 


W.. increased irrigation, agri- 


cultural productivity is increasing. 
Estimates show that over 2 million 
trees haveregenerated. The regenera- 





tion rate has been far more rapid as 


compared to lands where only forest 
protection programmes have been 
implemented:because the water con- 
servation efforts increase. soil mois- 
ture and, therefore, plant growth. In 
turn, there is a more rapid increase in 
economic returns to the poor people 
involved in watershed management. 


. Possibly the biggest benefit to the 


local people has come from the rapid 
regeneration of grass and, therefore, 
increased fodder availability. Some 
estimates suggest a5-6 times increase 


. ingrass from the regenerated lands. 


The transformation of Jhabua is 
a fine example of the results we can 
expect when a government seriously 
starts working with the people. Jhabua 
has happened because three tiers of 
institutions have been created: first, at 
the state level, for policy coordination; 
second, at the district level, forimple- 
mentation coordination, and then at 
the village level to ensure that all vil- 
lagers acquire an interest in the effort 
But most importantly, serious efforts 
have been made to give local commu- 
nities powers over decision making. 
And control over resources. For ins- 
tance, the villagers play an active role 
in managing the funds meant for the 
watershed programme. Nearly 80 per 
cent of the funds for the programme 


"re put in a bank account managed by 


the watershed development commit- 
tees made up of village people. ` 

It is interesting to see the state 
bureaucracy inaunique mode to-work 


1998. 


with the people. Now that the ground- 


water is being recharged, many peo- 


ple fear that the more powerful will 
begin to exploit. it through private 
tubewells even though recharge is the 
result of a:united community effort. 
Nowhere in India has bureaucratic 
regulation of groundwater regula- 
tion worked and water tables are fall- 
ing rapidly everywhere. In Madhya 
Pradesh, too, the officials now know 
that their success in Jhabua has brou- 
ght them to a stage where they have to 
confront issues of inequity ih water 
management. In an unprece-dented 
move in favour of community regu- 
lated water. management, officials 
working with the programme pro- 
pose to argue that communities who 
havecometogetheras watershed com- 
mittees be given powers to regulate 
the withdrawal of water from those 
watersheds. 

The example of Jhabua shows 
that increásing population pressure 


x 


does not necessarily result in ап” 


irreversible trend towards envirori- 
mental degradation. It simply means 
that improved environmental man- 
agement is usually not possible with- 
out the involvement of the péople and 
the government playing a limited but 
strategic role. "ES 


l. the success“of Jhabua has to 
become widespread, politicians must 
see an electoral beriefit i in giving peo- 
ple powers. In. Madliya Pradesh, the 
vision for the entire effort has come 
right from the top, the state's Chief 


_ Minister, Digvijay Singh, because 


nobody else has the power to ensure 
that different departments work toge- 
therinunison, forgetting theirterrito- 


` rial egos andrivalries. 


-IfDigvijay Singh has done such 
an outstanding job there, will he get 
any political orelectoral benefit out of 
it? Uptil the stateelectionsin Novem- 


berthe answerlooked sadly. ‘no’ .And. 


it was disturbing to feel that if a poli- 
tician is not going to get political 
returns from good work, then why 
would he or she doit? Just out of good: 
will? That is obviously asking fortoo 
much of political leaders. If the media 
does not focus attention on good work, 


-if other politicians don't care, and if 


the publicis notbothered, except pos- 
sibly for the tribals of Jhabua, then 
why will any politician do Such 
things? 


$ 


Qus development; especi- 
ally one which isbased on good natu- 
ral resource management, demands 
decentralisation of power and gov- 
ernment expenditure. Any politician 
who tries to do such a thing will fall 
afoul of his colleagues at all levels — 
from the national and state level to 
the district and village level. Every- 


_body wants decentr alisation but only : 


upto their level. When money reaches 
the public directly, and in a manner 
that is transparent, then it is difficult 
for anyone to siphon it off. In a coun- 
try in which corruption is a tidal 
phenomenon, which operates from 
the top all the way down to the pan- 
chayat level, where pelf, privilege 
and pilferage are the bottomlines of 
the political system, effective decen- 
tralisation will only earn political ire 
for the politician rather than political 
support. 

Fortunately, the people of 
Madhya Pradesh have proved all scep- 
tics wrong. Their votes have shown 
thatthey careforthose politicians who 
deliver. Digvijay Singh'sunexpected 
win could be understood as a vote of 
the people for good governance. Or, 
maybe the country’s first green vote. 
This could be the greatest gain of 
1998. But only if the understanding 
penetrates that that is what it was. 
As of now, the media still remains 
obsessed with its urban, middle class 


concerns. 


РЕ 


Two steps forward, 
onestepback — 


RAVI 


SRIVASTAVA 


DECENTRALISATION has been 
invoked as an organisational concept 
by the government in India for more 
than a century. With Independence, 
panchayati raj, the professed align- 
ment of India.with its tradition of 
self-governing and self-sufficient vil- 
lage republics based on village demo- 
cracy, found strong advocates in the 
Gandhian tradition and the Sarvodaya 
movement. The underlying ideologi- 
cal assumptions were those of village 
harmony and intrinsically democratic 
functioning of the village community, 
assumptions which were often belied 
by reality, leading B.R. Ambedkar, 
while introducing the Draft Constitu- 
tion on 4 November 1948, to remark 
that: 
‘these village republics have 
been the ruination of India. Т am 
therefore surprised that those who 
condemn provincialism and com- 
munalism should come forward 
as champions of the village. What 


isthe village butasink of localism, 
adenofignorance, narrow minded- 
ness and communalism?’ (Consti- 
tuent Assembly, Volume VII, p. 39). 

Nevertheless, Article 40 of the 
Indian Constitution, in line with the 
Gandhian heritage, advised the gov- 
ernment to take steps to organise vil- 
lage panchayats and to endow them- 
with such powers and authority which 
would enable thém ‘to function as 
units of self-govérnment.'The Article 
was placed in part IV of the Constitu- 
tion and constituted a directive forthe 
state governments to enact the appro- 
priate legislation. 

The subsequent development of 
panchayati raj in India has owed as 
much to the traditional heritage of 
local democracy and self-government, 
as to the need to create appropriate 
institutions to shoulder the burden of 
modern development at the local 
level. The resultant conflict between 


the ‘self-governing’ and the ‘agency’ 
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functions of the panchayati raj con- 
tinue to this day. Nor has the debate on 
panchayati raj been immune to con- 
sideration of agrarian class structure 
and local politics. The dangers of 
hegemonic control over the village 

-institutions by the village elite and 
the divisive nature of local politics 
remained an important and explicit 
consideration, both forthe Balwantrai 
Committee and the Asoka Mehta 
Committee in the 1950s and the 1970s 
respectively. The differences in the 
two sets of recommendations also 
reflected their different understand- 
ing of the shifts in local political proc- 
esses in the intervening years and the 
scope of intervention from above in 
the face of these shifts. 

The eclipse of the panchayati raj 
institutions in the 1960s was signifi- 
cantly due to the new economic and 
political forces unleashed by the Green 
Revolution which gavea fillip to tech- 
nological centralism and a bureau- 
cratic delivery system. The revival in 
a few non-Congress states in the late 
1970s: perhaps. owed as much to the 
need of the political partiesto broaden 
their social base and to accommodate 
the: rise of new agrarian classes clam- 
ouring for a share in political-power, 
as to their.ideological commitmentto 
participatory local. democracy. and 
self-governance: eee ee 


ММ... the draft Bill-proposed by: 
theAsokaMehta Committee served to 
putthe restructuring of the panchayatt 
raj at the national level on the politi- 
cal agenda, the performance of some, 
of the state governments, particularly 
West Bengal and-Karnataka; which. 
had-followed more radical models of 
devolution.alsoforced attention orithe: 
fate of panchayati raj-institutions in. 
other states: Meanwhile, the Congress. 
governmentat the Centre, faced with, 
the lacklustré impact of development: 
programmes; fluctuated between 
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more technocentric models of decen- | 


tralisation at the district or block level 
and the revitalisation of the panchayati 
raj system itself. 

The announcement of the then 
PrimeMinister, Rajiv Gandhi in 1989, 
from his parliamentary constituency 


in Amethi, that the funds of the rein- 


carnated employment scheme, the 
JawaharRojgar Yojana, would hence- 
forthbefunnelledthroughthe pradhans 
andthesarpanches ofthe panchayats, 
was clearly marked by a desire to cul- 
tivate the support of lakhs of village 


elite over the heads of the state gov- - 


ernments. It, however, simultaneously 
also settled the debate in favour of 
keeping the panchayats at the vertex 
of the new. decentralised stricture. . 


pee 3 
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М... the whirring-of ; 
motor-cycles newly. ‘acquired. by- he f 


pradhans, the far-reaching consequ- 
ences of resuscitation of village-level 
democracy and local self-government 
at thé national level, brought about by 
the adoption of the Seventy-third 
Amendment are beyond doubt. The 
amended Constitution requires that 
the state legislatures provide the three- 
tier panchayat structure with powers 
ahd functions which make them effec- 
tive units of local self-government. 
The panchayats are to'be résponsible 
for a wide range of developmental 
functions listed in Schedulé:I I of the 
Constitution. They willbe responsible 
for local level planning which, com- 
bined-with the new-powers.of the dis- 
trict-planhing committees provided 


under the -Seventy-fourth Amend-: 


ment, will provide the framework for 
planning from below. Thé elite and 
male leadership structure in the 
panchayats has been put under chal- 
lenge by. the ‘provision of-reserving 
leadership posts atall levels for sched- 
uled càstes:and women. Moreover, 
regular panchayatelections havebeen 
guaranteed under the Constitution.: 


Unfortunately, however, the - 
Seventy-third Amendment was not 
preceded by any extensive debate 
inside or outside Parliament on the 
necessary or sufficient conditions for 
successful devolution. There were 
hardly any grassroots movements 
pressing for greater devolution across 
the states. The ideological premises 
underlying greater devolution given 
the context of the current modes of 
governance, the changes inthe macro- 
economic environment following 
structural adjustment, апа thediverse . 
social and political rural reality, 
remained obscure. 

More than five years after the 
Seventy-third Amendment, the pace 


cai gt devoltition across Indian states has ` 
'femàined remarkably slow. Its uneven 


course can be characterised at best as 
a;'two steps forward, one step back' 
movement to which even the ‘head- 
start’ states arenotimmune. 


Т. case of West Bengal and Karna- 
taka has often been cited as states in 
which the move for devolution was 
greatly strengthened in the late 1970s, 
much before the 1992 Amendment. 
Inthe West Bengal case, the revi- 
talisation of the panchayats since 1978 
has been based on greater participa- 
tion ensured by political mobilisation 
and implementation of land reform 
through the panchayats. The zilla 
parishads were made the foci of dis- 
trict planning initiatives since 1985. 
A clear relationship was evolved 
between the bureaucratic and elected 
functionaries and the district magis- 
trate was made the secretary of the dis- 
trict planning committee. In the more 
recent period, political mobilisation 
has centred on activating the women 
panchayat members and the gram 
sansads, whichare the general assem- 
bly of the villagers at the village/ward 
level. But in other spheres the move 
towards greater devolution appears 


+ 
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to have reached a well-recognised 
plateau with the inability of the state 
governmentin providing untied funds 
to the panchayats, in giving greater 
responsibility to.the panchayats in 
crucial areas such as primary educa- 
tionandin placing attheir disposal the 
personnel and the resources ofthe line 
departments. 

In Karnataka, the fairly radical 
1983 Act (implemented only from 
1985 after Presidential assent) gave 
the responsibility of designing and 
executing plans to the zilla parishads 
and mandal panchayats and devolved 
government functions to that level. 
The resources provided in the state 
budget were also transferred to meet 
these functions. The decentralisation 
appeared to have resulted in greater 
accountability of government and 
lesser corruption. But recent changes 
have given bureaucratic functionaries 
the upper hand and the power to veto 
proposals emanating from the elected 
bodies. Moreover, gram sabhas con- 
tinue to have limited and mainly 
agency functions in the Karnataka 
context. 


Т. state with a promising record of 
devolution in the post Seventy-third 
Amendment period is Kerala. The 
state has adopted an innovative ‘Рео- 
ple's Campaign for the Ninth Plan' 
which aimed at utilising the state's 
unique record of social development 
and mass mobilisation in formulating 
the Ninth Plan based on a decentra- 
lised model of multilevel planning. 
The primary objective of the plan has 
been to ensure that panchayati raj and 
municipal bodies prepare a shelf of 
integrated schemes in a scientific 
and participatory manner so. that 
programmes for the Ninth Plan are 
selected from them ona priority basis. 
The formulation of the plans and the 
drawing up of the schemes at the ward, 
panchayat,-district and state levels in 


five stages in all has been facilitated 
by properly trained resource persons, 
who are volunteers mostly selected by 
the elected bodies and belong to the 
corpus of educated experts, often 
retired professionals, who live.in the 
local areas. Forty per cent of the state 
plan outlay has been placed atthe dis- 
posal of the local bodies. 


Кы assessments indicated a tre- 
mendous enthusiasm for participation 
in the campaign, with the demand for 
training outstripping the initial projec- 
tions. The campaign has been able to 
draw in voluntary resources both from 
the people, as well as NGOs and mass 
organisations, enlarging the size of the 
plan beyond available state resources. 
It has also, to some extent, been able 


to draw in parties from across the front. 


spectrum, even though the response 
from UDF-led local bodies has been 
tepid. However, financial, administra- 
tive and functional autonomy has 
still not been given to.the local bodies 
and there are various sections in the 
Act which empower the state and its 
bureaucrats to interfere with impunity 
inthe functioning of the panchayats. 
Among all the other states, spe- 
cially those which have been marked 
by traditional torpor in devolution, 
only the record of Madhya Pradesh 
stands out. The state has improved 
the wherewithal of panchayats by 
assigning panchayat workers to each 
panchayat under the panchayatkarmi 
scheme. Most importantly, crucial 
functions including. those of rural 
development, primary education and 
social welfare have been assigned to 
the panchayats and the functiória- 
ries of these departments have been 
merged with the panchayats. The 
state has constituted district planning 
committees as provided under the 
Seventy-fourth Amendment. But on 
the flip side, forging a new-and rapidly 
evolving structure in a poor state with 


large inequities in the social and 
economic structure and equipping it 
to function effectively has not been 
easy. 

Moreover, observers have noted 
a slide-down in local bureaucratic 
delivery and accountability with the 
dilution of bureaucratic accounta- 
bility systems inherent in the line 
departments. Further, the divestment 
of power from the elected represen- 
tatives has not been an easy task and 
compromises have been effected. 
The district planning committees are 
chaired by a minister. Despite these 
problems, the resilience shown by the 
Congress government under Digvijay 
Singh and its electoral victory has 
summed up a positive mood in the 
state towards greater devolution. 


О. the whole, apart from a few 
states, even several years after the 
amendment the picture is not encour- 
aging, marked by overt orcovert oppo- 
sition by elected representatives to the 
state legislatures and parliaments 
and reminiscentof 'foot-dragging' by 
à reluctant bureaucracy. This is even 
after several legislations incorporate 
provisions which give the bureauc- 


racy an upper hand in the removal or - 


suspension of elected officials and a 
veto power over decisions taken by 
these officials, something which 
would be anathema at the central or 
state levels. 

The net outcome of this tardy 
progress is that forces of recentrali- 
sation gain the upper hand. Further, 
even where devolution-has made 
some progress at the district.or inter- 
mediate levels, gram panchayats, 
conceived as the ‘last cog in the wheel’ 
rather than as the foundation of local 
self-government, do not have the 
wherewithal to carry out the functions 
assigned to them. In most states 
the panchayat secretaries, assigned 
to several gram panchayats, hinder 
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rather than facilitate, and:act as bure- 
aucratic overlords and'intermedia- 
ries. Where the‘power toapprove and 
sanction rests with the technical and 
administrative block staff, the trinity 
of the panchayat sécretary, junior 
engineer and the block development 
officer form a convenient ‘block’. of 
corruption and stymie any develop- 
ment synergy which might be gener- 
ated at the village level. - 


C. have pointed out that the 
Centre has not been even handed with 
devolution as centre-state relations 
have been kept outside the purview 
of the devolution debate. In fact, the 
trend towards centralisation of deci- 
sion-making and finances, evenin the 
spheres traditionally belonging to the 
states, has continued unabated. This, 
combined with the general resource 
crunch, has worsened the states’. fis- 
cal situation and has consequently 
diluted their ability and commitment 
to devolve resources, specially untied 
resources to the panchayats. It would 
thus be foolhardy, it is said, to expect, 
the panchayats to grow as anything 
but the most dependent structures. 
While all this is true, it is difficult to 
ignore the contribution of panchayat 
and state level factors іп the-erosion 
of the former’s fiscal autonomy. 
‘-Sincethe devolution of finances 
has to move concomitantly^with the 
devolution of functions and responsi- 
bility, the Seventy-third Amendment 
has laid down a series of méasures by 
which the finances of the panchayats 
could be augmented. Ideally, to be res- 
ponsible and self-governing, the 
panchayats.should also be fiscally 
autonomous, ‘generating a fairly sig- 
nificant -proportion of their revenue 
through their own devices. The link 
between internal revenue‘and expen- 
diture would ensure greater local 
participation in decision-making 
and would also bean important coun- 
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terfoil to irresponsible expenditure. 
But in most states, internal revenue 
sources and tax paying habits:in the 
local bodies-have been eroded over 
decades and will need a combination 
of measures to restore. 

' The other source: of revenue 
comes from the states, through finan- 
cial devolution. But as with ddmi- 
nistrative devolution, the progress 
with financial devolution so far has 
been extremely slow.In many states, 
including large ones such as U.P., 
M.P. and Rajasthan, the percentage of 
tax revenue apportionéd to pancha- 
yats is extremely meagre — between 
two*and four per cent of the state's 
tax revenue, and in some cases this 
amount, too; has not been transferred 
to the panchayats: 

The major source of revenue to 
the panchayats, thus, are the central 
ministries specially those responsi- 
ble for poverty alleviation and basic 
services but the expenditures are tied 
to a number of conditions; which do 
not take into account the variations 
in local conditions and аге difficult to 
fulfil. Moreover, important heads of 
expenditure related to matters in the 
Eleventh Schedule have been kept 
outside the purview of thé pancha- 
yats in order to Accommodate other 
interests. _ ' 

Thus, it is impossible to escape 
the conclusion that the nature and 
quantum of financing of panchayats 
is, by and large, not consistent with 
allowing these institutions to come up 


‘as institutions of self-governance, 


responsible for local development and 


. planning as per their own priorities. 


P... participation in panchayats 
remains a.chimera unless the weaker 
sections of society have an efféctive 
say in its decision-making processes. 
Given the power relations in rural 
society-in most parts of the.country, it 
is deemed unlikely that these groups 


will be able to participate in an effec- 
tive fashion in the local councils on 


theirown. However, the locus of power ` 


in rural society ‘has-clearly not-been 
static buthas shifted slowly over time. 


The main and well-understood change 
in this context has been the increasing ` 


power of the middle castes which have 
also emerged as dominant castes in 
several areas. The ascent of new groups 
in the socio-political arena is one of 
the factors accounting for greater plu- 
ralism in village politics. 


B. at the same time; the lowest 
castes/classes generally face a very 
adverse power balance vis à vis the 
middle and upper castes/classes and 
are seldom able to gain local power on 


their own. This adverse balance can ^ 


change if the rural poorare sufficiently 
well organised. This is clearly the case 
in West Bengal and Kerala, where the 
locus of political power in local insti- 
tutions has shifted away from the old 
elite and the poor have acquired a 
much greater say in local affairs. This 
is also the case in those other states, 
such as Bihar and A.P., where there 
are strong and militant organisations 
among the rural poor. More signifi- 
cantly, recent political and ground 
level developments in other states, 
including U.P. and М.Р. also testify 
to. increased assertiveness of the 
rural poor, mainly belonging to the 
scheduled castes and tribes, in local 
politics. а 

With the passing of the Seventy- 
third Amendment, reservation for 
scheduled castes and tribesnow exists 
for committee membership‘as well 
as posts of chairpersons in all tiers.of 
the panchayat. Some states have also 
made reservations for OBCs. This 
could well signify the beginning of a 
change in which all social groups 
could develop a stake in local power. 
The panchayat elections held after 


‘thé new Act came into force suggest 


М 


two-fold processes. In many cases, 
new leaderships have been thrown up 
which have successfully confronted 


` the old (or rather those conveniently 


co-opted by them). In other places, the 
old and powerful have been able to 
subvert the rise of new social forces by 
taking advantage of political compe- 
tition among them, by aligning them 
with the politically most subservient 
group, or simply by co-opting mem- 
bers of this group. 

Atthe sametime, given the level 
of differentiation among SC/STs and 
OBCs and the overall social dynamics, 
one cannot make any assumptions 
about the alignment of the new leader- 
ship with the interests of the rural poor. 
Also, not enough is known about the 
performance of these new panchayat 
leaders, specially in the context of 
their actions on behalf of the poor. 

The above implies that while 
the broad-basing of leadership in the 
local panchayats is by itself a very 
significant step, what is even more 
important is the active and direct 
participation by the rural poor in the 
affairs of the panchayat and the streng- 
thening of their capacity to seek enti- 
tlements on their own behalf. This 
leads to arguments regarding greater 
transparency and accountability of the 
evolving panchayat system. 


Т. participation of women in local 
bodies has been extremely restricted 
due to social and cultural constraints 
as well as the division of work within 
the household entailing excessively 
long hours of work, That local coun- 
cils have; in effect, been male coun- 
cils has tremendous implications for 
their functioning and agenda. 

With the enactment of the Sev- 
enty-third Amendment, women have 
been catapulted into positions of lead- 
ership at all levels-of the panchayat 
structure. Given the prevailing'social 
milieu, not surprisingly, thefirstround 


of elections has seen a large scale 
emergence of women heads/deputy 
heads of councils who are merely 
proxies for menfolk. Studies relating 
to the role of women members and 
panchayat leaders attest to the large- 
scaleentry of women as proxies in the 
panchayat councils. The independent 


role of women elected to panchayat 


posts is subverted.by a number of 
factors. 2 


F.. gender relations are extre- 
mely patriarchal, more so in the large 
states north of the Vindhyas. Ideolo- 
gies of gender segregation, sexual 
purity and division of labour within 
households severely constrain wom- 
en’s mobility and participation in 
the public space outside the house- 
hold. This is compounded by endemic 
violence as amode of conflict resolu- 
tion in rural societies and women 
are seen as being more vulnerable in 
the face of potential violence. Thus, 
their mobility is restricted and their 
interaction with the outside world is 
sought to be mediated through their 
menfolk, be it husbands, sons, or 
in-laws. 

Second, asa result of prevailing 
patriarchy and the societal division 
of labour, women’s access to educa- 
tion is much poorer than that of men. 
Gender disparities in educational 
access are not only much higher in 
the North, they are also much higher 
for the socially and economiéally 
deprived groups such as scheduled 
castes and scheduled tribes. The 1991 
Census reports alarge number of zero 
female literacy villages across the 
BIMARU states. In the face of high lev- 
els of illiteracy, women feel diffident 


' and see themselves as being incapa- 


ble of performing an adequate role 
as elected representatives, and are 
keen to hand over responsibility to 
those who can handle the paperwork. 
The performance of women members 


across and within regions has been 
foundtobe positively correlated with 
educational status. 

Third, women representatives 
face an insurmountable obstacle in the 
form of a gender-insensitive bureauc- 
racy, which also finds iteasier to align 
itself with rural male elites. Fourth, 
while organisations of the landless and 
rural poor have made some headway 
in several parts of the country, these 
are themselves not untouched by pat- 
riarchal notions and values. On the 
other hand, there are fewer organisa- 
tions which represent the interests of 


rural poor women. Wherever these ` 


women have been organised, as in 
Rajasthan and the anti-arrack move- 
ments in Andhra Pradesh and Tamil 
Nadu, the quality of their representa- 
tion has improved remarkably. 

Fifth, the panchayat legislations 
in some states such as U.P. and Rajas- 
than, deter autonomous functioning 
by women. The influential big-wigs in 
the village, who would like to retain 
their hold on the gram panchayats get 
themselves elected as up-sarpanches 
or members. Should women (or sche- 


‘duled caste) leaders try to function 


independently, no-confidence motions 
are manipulated, leading to a take- 
over by the up-sarpanch who may not 
be a woman or may not belong to the 
weaker sections. 


І H..... while one cannot expect 


a sea-change in the prevailing social 
and political relations as a result of the 


' legislative changes, a change is nev- 


ertheless underway. In Kerala, where 
gender relations are less unequal, lit- 
eracy is nearuni versal, and women's 
organisations are strong, women pai- 
ticipate quite actively in local bodies. 
In the case of Karnataka, cosmetic 


Participation in the beginning has gra- 


dually given way toa better quality of 
participation-two years after the 1987 
elections and a number of women had 
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performed well as members at the end 
of their teriure. Female-headed coun- 
cils have performed reasonably well 
in Maharashtra and female partici- 
pation has improved over time in 
West Bengal. Even in U.P., M.P. and 
Rajasthan, in many cases women 
have performed quite creditably. 
More noticeably, since the shift in 
leadership composition has come to 
stay, there is a subtle and positive shift 
in men’s attitude towards women’s 
participation. 

How сап one create an environ- 
ment in which women can come for- 
ward and participate actively? As has 
been found; literacy and social move- 
ments have been profound catalysts in 
some parts of the country. Creation of 
a supportive environment through 
gender sensitisation of the bureauc- 
racy and other elected members and 
facilitating support groups for (and 
among) women panchayat function- 
aries at the block levels where they can 
share experiences on a regular basis, 
are important initiatives. Capacity buil- 
ding of women members through lite- 
racy camps and training could be based 
оп а variety of methods which would 
build on their successful practices. 


Л: gram sabhaand panchayat meet- 
ings are still perfunctory in moststates 
and participation of women and the 
weaker sections tends to be low. Par- 


‘ticipation tends to be lowest if there is 
а traditional, powerful leadership in 


place, and improves if villagers expect 
actual beriefits to flow from meetings. 

Unfortunately, lack of transpar- 
ency inthe nature of decision-making 
in the panchayats (involving both the 
elected representatives and the local 
bureaucrats) is widespread, and cor- 
ruption lowers the interest and the 
stake that the poor may have in the 
panchayats. Villagers rarely know 
about the flow of funds, criteriaforthe 
selection of'schemes or beneficiaries 
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and creation of employment. Public 
audit of employment programmes 
organised by organisations such as the 
Mazdoor Kisan Shakti Sangathan 
(MKSS) in Rajasthan have illustrated 
the nature of corruption and have 
shown how greater transparency in 
thé functioning ofthe panchayats will 
not only create pressure for improved 
performance, butalso provide a grea- 
ter incentive for people to participate 
in the affairs of the panchayats. 

West Bengal has stressed trans- 
parency in the functioning of pancha- 
yats for several years, and panchayats 
are required to post information 
regarding flow of funds and schemes 
under implementation on bill-boards, 
besides taking villagers into confide- 
nce regarding expenditures, selection 
of beneficiaries and so on. Recently, 
responding to the public mood and 
to pressure from people’s organisa- 
tions, anumber of other states includ- 
ing Rajasthan, Tamil Nadu, Madhya 
Pradesh and Uttar Pradesh have 
implemented legislation, ordinances 
or government orders on greater 
transparency. These measures have 


‘also been emphasised by the Ministry 


of Rural Areas and Employment. 
Apart from posting information on 
bill-boards, panchayats are expected 
to provide detailed information, 
including photocopies of muster-rolls 
at reasonable cost on request. 


S... activists have pointed out a 


number of lacuna in these measures. 
Also,since asymmetry in information 
and asymmetry in power relations 
generally co-exist, those who are illit- 
erate and powerless are not likely to 


emerge as demanders of information 


on a large scale. Moreover, transpar- 
ency infunctioning does notend with 
the panchayat officials, elected or 
otherwise, but must become part and 
parcel of the entire developmental 
bureaucracy and the state. 


The little information that we 
have at present does not show a sea- 
change in the functioning of the pan- 
chayats even after these measures 
have been adopted. Having said this, 
it should be stressed that these mark 
small but important beginnings which 
should be enlarged in scope-and to 
other states. This is both because the 
bureaucracy and the leadership will be 
under some pressure to share informa- 
tion, and because even with delays and 
snags the right may be legally enforce- 
able in some of these states. 


A ыны. at least as far as the 
gram panchayatis concerned, the Sev- 


-enty-third Amendment has provided 


amainly instrumentalist and ‘agency’ 
role to the panchayats. Nevertheless, 
the amendment provides ‘an impor- 
tant opening to resurgent social forces 
and its impact is likely to be a streng- 
thening of grassroot democracy and 
a reshaping the alignment of social 
forces. The process of devolution 
has to seek to build the capacity of the 
local.bodies from base upwards. It 
must also enlarge the scope of partici- 
pation by the weaker sections and 
women by increasing transparency, 
building accountability and improv- 
ing theircapacity to manage these ins- 
titutions. The impact on development 
is also likely to be greater, the greater 
is the change in the above direction. 
It is unlikely that these changes 
willoccurpainlessly oratonce. Already, 
‘foot-dragging’ and covert reversals 
mark the process in several states. 
Macro-economic forces are also hardly 
favourable to greater decentralisation 
at this juncture. At the grassroots, 
dominant forces are using a variety of 
stratagems to retain their hold over 
local institutions. But whatever the 
reversals, the deepening of grassroots 
democracy is bound to have major 
future implications for political gov- 
ernance and economic development. 


Globalization and the | 


D.L.SHETH 


THE idea of economic development 
of nations acquired a generic conno- 
tationinthe post- World WarII era and 
began to be purveyed as a universal 
paradigm, not merely of economic 
growth but of the multi-dimensional 
development of countries the world 
over. Intheensuing international poli- 


tics of the Cold War it was projected. 


as a neutral, non-ideological model 
which a country could ignore at its 
own peril. A global system of.aid and 
assistance was put together for Deve- 
lopment — with a capital D — of the 


underdeveloped countries, so that they . 
couldall be brought within acommorn 


framework of stability of international 

relations and on the single course lead- 

ingtoaworldcapitalistsystem. — 
In the later phase of the Cold 


War, particularly after the oil crisis, ' 


internal critiques c of this model grew 


— movements - 


in the West, particularly in academic 
circles. The critiques acquired an 
ideological dimension in the dis- 
course of the new social movements 
which arose in the western countries, 
initially in opposition to the nuclear 
and environmental threats that the 
Cold War had produced. But over 
time this discourse of the movements 
began to question the development 
paradigm itself. 

- Itisthree decades since an ‘alter- 
native’ mode] of development was 
articulated by the various global 
‘groups’, ‘clubs’ and ‘commissions’ 
concerned, about the negative reper- 
cussions of the conventional model 


of development for the societal, cul-. 


tural and ecological aspectsof human 
existence. Such exercises, however, 
by. and large remained at an abstract 


level of theoretical discourse. They. 
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rarely addressed the issue of politics 
required for achieving an alternative 
to development. Consequently, the 
discourseon alternative development 
failed to develop any coherent view of 
the numerous experiments, move- 
ments and organizational initiatives 


which carried out struggles on the - 


ground to make alternative develop- 
ment into a relevant concept, a direct 
experience inthe lives ofthe margina- 
lized and impoverished populations of 
the world which have either been ren- 
dered the ‘untouchables’ of develop- 
ment or, when touched, are affected 
adversely and become its victims. 


l. the meanwhile the conventional 
development mode! has acquired a 
new dimension, i.e., of globalization. . 


While it still continues to work prirnà-: | 
'rily for its constituent groups of ben- ` 


eficiaries — the techno-scientific, 
bureaucratic, managerial, military and . 


business elites and the new consum- ` 


eristclasses—the developmentestab- 
lishment has been quick in adapting 
to the post-Cold War discourse on 
globalization. In the process, it has 
acquired greater ability to co-opt and 
divide the grassroots movements in 
the Third World countries, opposed as 
they are both to globalization and the 
conventional development paradigm. 

In the movements' view, both 
represent the same forces which dis- 
rupt communities, cultures and live- 
lihood patterns of the poor without 
offering any viable and dignified 
alternative. But activists of the new 
social movements in the West offer 
a different perspective on globaliza- 
tion. They see it as a source of pros- 
perity, provided the institutions.of 
global governance are made respon- 
sive to the ecological, gender and 
human rights concerns of the ‘new’ 
movements. Consequently, with the 
end of the Cold War, they now seem 
to homogenize the terms of discourse 
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and the political culture of protest 
movements — ecological, feminist, 
human rights — all overthe world. 


i 29 seemsto beforreform- 
ing the institutions of global govern- 
ance more than creating alternatives 
to the established development para- 
digm. Inturn, the developmentestab- 
lishment functioning through the 
agencies of globalization has been 
able to appropriate the concerns of 
the new social movements for global 
governance. It has now produced 
new terms of justification for its old 
project, Le., of retaining the political 
and economic hegemony of the few 
rich and militarily powerful countries. 
Put simply, the conventional develop- 


_mental establishment has, by donning 
“the new garbc of globalization; hotonly T 
“bluntéd the transformative edge of 


the new social movements which 


. were once at the forefront ofthe alter - 
‘native development movement in the’. 


West as well as globally, but has made 
the national level issues of poverty and 


social deprivation of populations in- 


the Third World countries ever more 
unintelligible in the global discourse. 

Theeveryday struggles for live- 
lihood and dignity waged by action- 
movement groups and peoples’ own 
organizations in the poorer countries 
of the world have ceased to attract 
attention of global activists of the new 
social movements in the West.! This 
has lent a degree of credibility to the 
development establishment in view- 


ing such struggles as unfriendly to. 


‘market forces’, which the state in the 
Third World countries are now pro- 


1. All through this paper the reference is not to 


whatis known as the NGO sector, but to a par- 
ticular genre of struggle and movement 


groups: they Oppose mega- -developmeht' 


projects, engage in struggles for local demo- 
cracy and strive to establish local community 
control over economic and cultural resources 
through political action. For lack ofa better 
term; l call them action-movement groups. 


moting and expanding. Development | 


is now seen and measured in terms 
of the extent to which à country can 
‘integrate’ its economy in the world 
economic system. 

Itis not my intention, however; 
to add one more critique of develop- 
ment. My purpose here is different 
and limited. I intend to show how the 
critique of development mounted by 
the global ideological alternativists 
towards the end of the Cold War, and 
which supplied the terms of protest 
against development to a section of 
social activists, has now ceased to 
serve the grassroots movements in 
India. In my view, the global theoreti- 
cal discourse against development is 
clueless about movements against 
globalization and for assertion of 
national. sovereignty in the Third 


World counti ies. The global alterna- 


tivist discourse is increasingly becom- 
ing less relevant to the grassroots 


-moyements engaged in day- to-day 
political struggles in their respective 


national contexts. 


І, India, they now address such 
issues as social justice, right to infor- 
mation, national sovereignty and 
regional autonomy, and recovery of 
indigenous knowledge systems. 
These movements find the global dis- 
course on alternative development 
largely apolitical and abstract. Admit- 
tedly, in the 1970s and ' 80s, critiques 
of development in the West did ener- 
gise the discourse on alternative deve- 
lopment in India and supplied the 
grassroots movements for two dec- 
ades with globally communicable 
terms of protest against the then preva- 
lent model of development. Indeed, 
the view of ‘alternative development’ 
constructed in these critiques was 
astutely normative, but itfatled to take 
into account the dimension of politi- 
cal power as constitutive of the global 
developmentestablishment. 


Г 


In the post-Cold War world, i.e., 
in the decade of the 1990s, the terms 
of discourse on development have sig- 
nificantly changed for the activists of 
grassroots movements. Rather than 
rejecting outright the idea of develop- 
ment, the movements in India now 
increasingly address themselves to 
redefining the development process 
in political terms. Put differently, the 
movement groups in India see the 
old idea of Development (with acapi- 
tal D) reborn as globalization. They, 
therefore, now seek to confront the 
forces of globalization by redefining 
development politically and in local 
terms. 


ie: view of development ts of a 
non-hegemonic, pluralistic process, in 


articulation of which they use induc- . 


tively arrived insights and criteria 
evolved by them through their own 
struggles. In this process they increas- 
ingly relate globally debated issues 
such as feminism, ecology and human 
rights to the economic, social and cul- 
tural realities of India. Consequently, 


their politics is increasingly about’ 


making development a bottom-up 
process, directly relevant to and an 
edifying experience for the poor and 
the oppressed of India. Thus, rather 
than ‘opting out’ of development they 
now seek to change the power rela- 
tions on which the development para- 
digm is premised. 

The critique of development 
which invoked pre-modern nostalgia 
no longer finds resonance in the chan- 
ged aspirations of the poor, although 
it still remains a hobby-horse of some 
academic clubs. Instead, the move- 
ment groups see the old idea of deve- 
lopment as encoded in the emergent 
global power structure. They see itas 
an exclusionary device and an instru- 
ment of political, economic and cul- 
tural hegemony of metropolitan elites, 
within the nation as well as globally. 


This change in perspective is, among 
other things, a response to changes in 
the developmentestablishment ofthe 
Cold War period. 


F with the end of the Cold War, 
the development establishment itself 
has given up its old assumption about 
universalizing development for all. 
Consequently, it has dismantled the 
Cold War structures of aid and assis- 
tance. In their place a new global eco- 
nomic regime of trade and fiscal 
control is being set up. Its new politi- 
cal agenda is the dispersal of state con- 
trol over the economies of the Third 
World on the one hand, and the cen- 
tralization of global political and mili- 
tary power in the hands of the already 
rich and powerful countries on the 
other. This forms the basis of their 
global hegemony. The new global 
arrangementis seen as ensuring inter- 
national economic and political stabi- 
lity under the continuing conditions of 
inequality among and within nations. 

Second, the development estab- 
lishmentis being progressively differ- 
entiated at the global level from the 
nation-staté structures. At the global 
level these changes have made the 
old critiques of development, which 
in large part centred around the role of 
the state in development, redundant. 


Nationally, this created a political void ` 


for the new social movements in the 
West and compelled them to reconcile 
their activities and organizations in 
global, transnational terms. 
Conditioned to protesting against 
development in anti-state terms, they 
now began to directly target the gov- 
emments in the Third World countries, 
and thus indirectly help the multi- 
nationals in their various global cam- 
paigns. When these governments 
themselves become willing instru- 
ments of powerful global forces, such 
campaigns render them (the Third 
World governments) more vulnerable 


to these forces in international poli- 
tics. Inthis changed context the move- 
ment groups in India find it difficult 
to participate in the political culture 
of protests spawned by the global 
social movements. In articulating 
their opposition to the Indian state, 
the movement groups, unlike some 
global protest movements, are unwill- 
ing to undermine the role of the state 
in protecting secular and democratic 
institutions. 


Т. grassroots movements in India, 
having depended for over two decades 
on the global discourse on alternative 
development, have thus been thrown 
back to their own indigenous resour- 
ces, both intellectual and political. 
They now find the global alternativist 
discourse more globalist and less 
alternativist. This discourse, even if 
inadvertently, endorses the emergent 
post-Cold War global power struc- 
ture inthename of global governance. 
Consequently, ittends to ignore issues 
of injustice and inequity concerning 
the poor nations, even while they are 
being compelled to integrate them- 
selves into the new, post-Cold War 
global economic and political struc- 
ture? 

The tendency of the new social 
movements ofthe Westis to globalize 
the protest culture. This is becoming 
manifest in the terms of discourse that 
havechangedsincethe end of the Cold 
War. One genre of global environmen- 
tal movements, forexample, no longer 
sees its role in terms of pressing for the 
politics of an alternative paradigm for 
reorganizing the economic, social and 
cultural life, locally and globally, on 


2. For a detailed discussion on this aspect of 
global discourse sec, Upendra Baxi, ‘Review 
Essay: “Global Neighbourhood” and the “Uni- 
versal Otherhood”, Notes on the Report on 
Global Governance’, Alternatives: Social 
Transformation and Humane Governance, 
21(4), October-December 1996, pp. 525-549. 
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the basis of primary ecological prin- 
ciples. Instead, the issues are being 
recastin terms of ‘tolerable limits’ and 
‘admissible costs’ of environmental 


` damage that development inevitably 


entails. 


T. issue of human rights is entan- 
gled witheconomic and foreign policy 
considerations of the rich and power- 
ful countries. Many international 
human rights groups today actas poli- 
tical pressure:groups, seeking to pre- 
vent Third World countries from 
making certain policy choices in areas 
such as land use, labour legislation, 
exports and so on. Although this is 
done in the namé of universalizing 
human rights, the selectivity of issues 
and the targeting of particular coun- 


‚ tries oftén betrays a particularistic 


western bias. In the process, the think- 
ingon human rights has been dissoci- 
ated from the issues of removing 
poverty, fulfiling basic human needs 
and social justice. 

Poverty is increasingly seen as 
the poor peoples' own failure in crea- 
ting wealth, not as a moral issue. In 
other words, the global discourse on 
human rights has ceased to be a dis- 
course regarding social and politi- 
cal transformations; it has, instead, 
become a discourse about what con- 
ditions should the powerful deve- 
loped countries impose over other 
countries for bringing about a global 
legal regime of rights. 

]t seems that some western 
human rights groups have conveni- 
ently assumed that the institutions of 
global civil society endowing global 
citizenship to all and the mechan- 
isms of global governance, ensuring 
accountability of transnational orga- 
nizations and the rule of law in interna- 
tional behaviour, have already evolved 
and are in situ! Such an assumption 
allows these groups to find in some 
poor Third World nation an easy tar- 
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get for demonstrating. their commit- 
mentto the universalization of human 
rights and ignoring at the same time 
violations by transnational corpora- 
tions, of fundamental human rights in 
that country. 

In the discourse on democracy 
the idea of global governance is gain- 
ing ground but, paradoxically, demo- 
cracy still continues to be viewed as 
the framework suitable for internal 
governance of nation-states and not 
for global governance. The institu- 
tions af global governance are sup- 
posed to be self-responsible and not 
accountable outside their own ambit. 
They are accountable, only to their 
sponsors who often are the few mili- 
tarily and economically powerful 
nation-states.? . 


1. the global feminist discourse, sen- 
sitivity to the social structural, eco- 
nomicand cultural complexities faced 
by women in poor countries in secur- 
ing their rights has vastly receded; 
in its place metropolitan concerns 
about women’s rights in a consumer- 
ist society have acquired prominence. 
Even if all these propositions cannot 
be demonstrated as flowing directly 
from the post-Cold War politics of 
thenew social movements in the West, 
there is little doubt that they have 
hegemonised the global discourse on 
alternative development in terms 
which the grassroots movements in 
the non-West find difficultto use when 
confronting the agencies of globaliza- 
tionintheirrespective countries. 
What, then, isthe politics ofalter- 
native development that the grass- 


3. Forafullerdiscussion of how the global dis- 
course on democracy in the post-Cold Warera 
has adapted to the needs of new structures of 
economicand military hegemony spawned by 


: a few powerful nation-states see my, ‘Demo- 


cracy and Globalization in India: Post-Cold 
War Discourse’, AnnalsofAmericanAcademy 
of Political and Social Science, July 1995, 
Vol. 540, pp. 24-39. 


roots movements in India can pursue 
in the post-Cold War world? Some 
patterns are becoming visible in the 
politics ofa particular genre of grass- 
roots movements working with the 
idea of ‘development through peo- 
ples’ own empowerment’ and of some 
neo-Gandhian movements seeking to 
redefine the ideas of swadeshi and of 
swaraj.in the changed context of glo- 
balization as well as numerous other 
non-party political groups engaged 
in organizing the poor against the 
entrenched local, and now global, 
power structures. MEZ 

First, there seems to be areturn 
to an earlier assumption that political 
action for alternative development 
should not be derived deductively 
from a received theory, not even a 
theory based on the global alternativist 
critiques of development. Instead, it 
should emerge from the concrete and 
specific struggles of the people them- 
selves. Second, emphasis is being 
increasingly placed on such political 
issues as decision-making in local 
communities — not only for choosing 
the means but for defining the ends of 
development. 


б emphasis is also 
given to recognizing and expanding 
citizenship rights as means of achiev- 
ing social justice and equity for the 
poor and the socially deprived popula- 
tions and, in the process, providing a 
thrust for evolving new ways of rela- 
ting to mainstream politics. The issue 
of development is thus viewed inc- 
reasingly in political terms. Third, a 
-greater sensitivity is now visible about 
interconnections among the gender, 
ecological, cultural and human rights 
aspects involved п redefining deve- 
lopment. The political action involved 
in this process is-being conceived in 
the more generic terms of confronting 


the hegemonic structures of power — - 


locally, nationally and globally. 


Although a large part of such 
activity is in the form of ‘protest’ 
against mega development projects 
like big dams and the projects sponso- 
red by the transnational corporations, 
orasserting citizen’s right to informa- 
tion, it articulates a long term politics 
of the withdrawal of legitimation from 
the prevalent structures of domina- 
tion. It also articulates resistance to 
an imposed homogeneity of attitu- 
des, tastes and lifestyles — whether 
imposed by the,market or through an 
ideology of majoritarian nationalism 
or by the state acting on behalf of the 
national and global interests of the 
metropolitan elites. Thus, the politics 
of making governance accountable to 
the people and of evolving structures 
of local autonomy and self gover- 
nance for alternative development 
are no longer viewed in separation 
fromeach other. 


I. the process of readjusting their 
activities in response to the changed 
national and global economic context 
of the post-Cold War world, the grass- 
roots movements in India are thus 
articulating the idea of alternative 
development through concrete politi- 
cal struggles. This is reflected in the 
growing convergence different grass- 
roots movements in India have acq- 
uiredon the issue of globalization, 1.e., 
in their assessment of the shift from 
the state-led model to the market-led 


‘model of development. 


Since the western countries are 
quite differently situated 1n this pro- 
cess, their old critiques of develop- 
ment are of little use to movements in 
India today; they remain substantively 
uninformed of the specific issues 
movements in Indiaconfront vis-à-vis 
the Indian state and the multinational 
corporations and agencies seeking 
to ‘integrate’ "India into the global 
economy. The assessment of the new 
market-led model of developmentthe 


movements in India articulate through 
their protests and struggles is becom- 
ing increasingly sensitivetothe Indian 
context. 


Wir the movements concede 


that the Indian economy is growing in 
volume, they find its impact on eradi- 
cating poverty and unemployment 
as negligible. In their view, develop- 
ment, even in its new incarnation of 
globalization, continues to operate 
on the principle of social and cultural 
exclusion of several groups in society. 
While its votaries celebrate the growth 
of the middle class, the movement- 
activists see this growth in terms of a 
rise in the purchasing power of the old 
and stagnant middleclass. | 

Its numbers have grown because 
of further incorporation of the upper 
strata of the traditional social structure 
into the middle class. Although some 
fragments of the lower social strata 
have entered the middleclass—thanks 
to such policies of the state as reser- 
vations for the backward classes — it 
by and large still consists of the upper 
castes of the dvijas. But with the 
shrinking of the state in the process 
of globalization, the few avenues of 
upward mobility that the social poli- 
cies of the Indian state had opened 
up for the disadvantageously located 
populations in the traditional social 
structure are also shrinking. The mar- 
ket is increasingly becoming the 
only avenue for upward mobility, and 
that too is being monopolized by the 
upper strata of the society using their 
traditional status resources. 

In short, without being aided by 
state. policies, those occupying lower 
traditional status are finding it increa- 
singly difficult to take this route to 
enterthe middle class. The old model 
of development now being made 
integral to forces of globalization sim- 
ply holdsthemtoransomas cheap and 
perennial labour, as and when needed 


by the market economy. On the other 
hand, the model offers ever increasing 
standards of living to those entering 
the market with some entitlements 
(e.g., land, education, social privi- 
leges). For the large segment of popu- 
lation waiting outside the charmed 
circle of the market, it means malnu- 
trition, semi-starvation or destitution. 
Only the line is now drawn rather 
firmly and looks almost unerasable. 


Е... the new market model of 
development perceives rural deve- 
lopment as a problem of sectoral 
development, monitored through an 
input-output calculus where inputs 
are made into the rural economy for 
obtaining outputs for use in the urban- 
industrial sector. The index to measure 
rural development has thus become 
one of growing subservience (its 
euphemism being interdependence 
or integration) of the rural production 
system to the urban-industrial eco- 
nomy which regulates the markets, 
monitors supply and demand, com- 
mands the polity and thereby lays 
down priorities not only for the eco- 
nomy but for the lives of the vast 
dependent populations. 

The movement-activists find 
it astounding that a programme of 
colonial-type exploitation of primary 
producers (the vast populations of 
tribals, artisans, smal] and marginal 
farmers and landless labour) by a 
small urban-industrial elite and its 
client class of dependent rural elite, 
can persist, even thrive, in the market 
economy. They see that the market 
economy, instead of making a dent 
on the iniquitous social structure, is 
being absorbed by it. 

Second, the state and the politi- 
cal institutions, far from enabling the 
poor to enter and find places in the 
market, undermine their rights to hold 
onto sources of their livelihood. The 


vast populations adversely affected by ` 
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development—now conceived as glo- 
balization — are today unable to make 
a forceful enough demand in main- 
stream politics for their survival, let 
alone development. As the market 
moves from the fringes of the polity 
to its centre, the democratically con- 
ceived political authority is giving 
way to new notions of economic and 
political order— notions that are being 
derived from principles of corporate 


' organization. 


T. combined impact of this emer- 
genteconomic and political situation, 
i.e., the state in retreat and the eco- 
nomy getting globalised, is that the 
poorest among the poor are neither 
able to become full wage earners in the 
economy nor even full-fledged citi- 
zens in the polity. Forthem there is no 
transitional pathway in sight that can 
lead them into the market. Nor can 
they-return to the old security of the 
subjugated, which they arguably had 
in the traditional social order. They 
have even lost their claims on the 
state which the bureaucratic-socialist 
State at least theoretically conceded. 
In short, the social-systemic nature 
of their exclusion continues under 
globalization as it did under deve- 
lopment. State policies which, until 
recently, aimed atremoving the struc- 
tural barriers facing the poor and 
bringing them into the mainstream of 
political economy are now seen as 
market-unfriendly. 2 
Infofmed by the above assess- 
ment, the grassroots movements are in 
the process of finding new terms for 
defining development and new ways 
forengaging in politics. The objective 
being that those at the bottom of the 
pile find theirrightful place as produc- 
ers in the economy as well as citizens 
in the polity. In this process they seek 
toconfront the forces of globalization 
by redefining some basic issues of 
development. ` 
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First, the grassroots movements 
do not view poverty purely as an eco- 
nomic problem, one of just enlarging 
the national cake. They conceive pov- 


erty as a function of the social struc- - 


tural locations of the poor which 
exclude them from the world of deve- 
lopment (with all its legal, political 
and economic immunities and insula- 
tions) and imprison them in the world 
of poverty (with all its vulnerabili- 
ties and exposures to exploitation 
given their unorganized and help- 
less nature). They do not perceive the 
division between the two worlds in 
unidimensional terms of polarization 
betweeneconomicclasses. _ 
Their mobilizational strategies, 
therefore, focus on the new social poli- 
tical formations of the poor and the 


‘deprived which conflate the category 


of class with those of caste, ethnicity 
and gender. Their genera! approach, 
thus, is to work for and with specific 
vulnerable groups, assault on whom 
has increased under globalization. 
They prefer to work directly among 
these various groups relying increa- 
singly on the internal resources — 
economic, social, cultural and politi- 
cal—of the people themselves. 


S... these movements reject 
the ‘inputs’ view of rural development 
as partial and lopsided, for a large 
majority of the population lacks any 
economic and organizational capa- 
city to receive and use inputs such as 
credit, seeds, fertilizers, irrigation and 
so on. These inputs are simply swal- 
lowed up by the upper stratum of the 
rural society. So, the focus of their 
activity is now oncreating capabilities 
of self-development among the rural 
poor, as also onevolving mechanisms 
of protection for them against various 
forms of social terror to which they are 
often subjected to in this process. 
Third, grassroots organizations 
сопсеіуе {һе issue of rights in the 


context of threats to the cultural sur- 


‘vival of communities. While this 


imparts a new dimension to the dis- 
course on rights, in their everyday ` 
politics of promoting and protecting 
such rights they demand direct insti- 
tutional intervention — of the state, the 
judiciary and the ‘fourth estate’. In 
their view, protecting the rights of the 
poor is a pre-condition for ameliorat- 
ing their situation. 


A. the same time, they organize 
the people for struggles against the 
institutions of the state whenever 
these come in the way of peoples’ own 
empowerment. In their view it is cru- 
cial to resist ongoing attempts of the 
bureaucratic, technocratic and the 
metropolitan elites to depoliticize 
the development process. It is only 
through the politicization of the poor 
in the context of the negative impact 
of globalization they experience that 
the idea of alternative development 
can become a part of their existence 
and aspirations. 

The particular genre of grass- 
roots initiatives described above arti- 
culates its politics today mainly in 
the form of critiques and through a 
variety of protests against globaliza- 
tion. Of course, its long term goal is 
to evolve an alternative approach to 
development which is more holistic, 
one which transcends economism 
and addresses issues of material and 
spiritual well-being of people. But its 
transitional, short term strategies 
are more explicitly and selfcons- 
ciously political on behalf of those 
sections of society whom modern 
development, in its post-Cold War 


‘phase of globalization, is not likely 


to treat any better than it did in its 
earlier phase. This awareness, i.e., ‘to 
rethink development is to rethink 
politics’, is what is missing in the post- 
Cold War global critiques of develop- 
ment. 


[^ 


WE have justcompleted the 50th year 
of our country’s Independence. In a 
year the world will be entering the 21st 
century. Though there has been sig- 
nificant progress in the last five dec- 
ades, alotstill has to be achieved. India 
has the simultaneous distinction of 
being the sixth ranking economy of 
the world in.terms of GDP adjusted for 
purchasing power parity, while hav- 
ing the largest number of poor people 
in the world and one of the lowest per 
capitaincomes. This paradox has been 
amatter of concern for policy-makers 


‘as well as development activists. The 


economy is set on the course of libe- 


Challenges before voluntarism 


VIJAY MAHAJAN 


ralisation and globalisation. While 
this has increased the growth rate, 
there isno evidence yet that there will 
be any significant improvement in the 
income distribution due to liberalisa- 
tion. Indeed, many social commenta- 
tors and development thinkers believe 
that liberalisation will worsen the situ- 
ation of the poor. What does such a 
scenario portend for voluntary action 
inthe 21 stcentury? Before we answer 
this question, let us briefly review the 
origins and evolution of voluntary 
action in India. 

Mahatma Gandhi can be called 
the father of the modern voluntary 
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movement in India. Gandhiji’s first 
satyagraha in support of the indigo 
labourers in Chamaparan, while pri- 
marily a political struggle, also had 
elements of ‘constructive work’ (as 
Gandhiji called voluntary action), 
such as training villagers in hygiene, 
educating children, building roads 
and digging wells. In the post Inde- 
pendenceera, some of the institutions 
inspired by Gandhiji, such as the 
Harijan Seva Sangh, began to receive 
government support, while others 
became organs of the government, 
such as the Khadi and Village Indus- 
tries Commission. 


j О... institutions chose not to seek 


much state support. These grouped 
under the umbrella of the Sarva Seva 
Sangh, a federation of Gandhian vol- 
untary organisations in different fields 
and different locations. Its members 
were known as sarvodaya workers, 
who worked out of ashrams in differ- 
ent remote parts of the country. Many 
Gandhians resisted institutionali- 
sation and preferred individual or 
group voluntary action. Acharya 
Vinoba Bhave was the leading among 
them. He decided to make it his mis- 
sion to persuade landowners all across 
India to voluntarily give part of their 
land for redistribution to the landless. 


' This became the Bhoodan movement. 


Vinoba walked incessantly fornearly 
14 years throughout the length and 
breadth of India and managed to col- 
lect 4.2 million acres of land under 
Bhoodan by 1966. This was a high 
point of Gandhian voluntary action. 
In 1966, the country suffered a 
major drought and as a result near 
famine conditions prevailed in many 
parts, particularly in Bihar. This resulted 
in an upsurge of voluntary relief ef- 
forts, often spéarheaded by sarvodaya 
workers who had established ashrams 


. all over Bihar. Jayaprakash Narayan 


(JP) wasthe leader ofthis movement, 
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working from the Sakhodara ashram 
in Nawada district. After the relief 
efforts, many of the workers decided 
to take up longerterm efforts to reduce 
dependence onrains, increase agricul- 
tural production and generally work 
for rural development. Many young 
student volunteers who came to work 
in relief efforts during the Bihar Fam- 
ine in 1966 and later the Bangladesh 
refugee crisis in 1971, stayed on or 
came back toestablish voluntary orga- 
nisations. These efforts, though small, 
were sigmficant as they attracted a 
new generation of young péople, 
urban and well-educated, who had 
access to mainstream opportunities 
but who chose to live and work in 
remote rural areas with poor people. 


Т. difficulties in the relationship 
between the state and the voluntary 
sector began soon after Independence, 
with some of Gandhiji’s followers 
opting for politics and power and oth- 
ers for voluntary constructive work. 
However, as most were comrades in 
the freedom struggle, their earlier 
friendships continued and resulted 
in state support to various voluntary 


agencies, which were mainly Gandhian ` 


in those days. For example, the state 
supported Vinoba’s Bhoodan move- 
ment (in some cases by donating 
government land!). Nevertheless, 
the differences in social vision and 
approaches to growing disparities 
became a cause for increasing the 
hiatus between the voluntary-sector 
workers such as JP and political lead- 
ers, particularly Indira Gandhi. 

The 1970s began with the eupho- 
ria of India’s military and moral vic- 
tory in the Bangladesh war. But poor 
economic performance, coupled with 


decline in political standards, soon” 


caused widespread unrest. In 1973, 
the Navnirman (new construction) 
movement spearheaded by student 
activists in Gujarat led to the fall ofa 


corrupt state government. By 1974, JP 
had developed serious differences 
with Indira Gandhi and started a 
political movement for 'total revo- 
lution', which led to the imposition 
of the Emergency in mid-1975, anda 
clamping down on political opponents 


as well as voluntary activists, many of . 


whom were seen by the government 
as disruptive. JP was jailed. Thuscame 
the first post-Independence downturn 
in the relationship between the gov- 
ernment and the voluntary sector. The 
Foreign Contributions Regulation 
Act (FCRA) was enacted in 1976 to 
control the inflow of foreign funds to 
voluntary agencies, which were by 
then beginning to be called non gov- 
ernmental organisations or NGOs. 
There was a complete reversal 
in 1977, however, when the first 
Janata government came to power 
after Indira Gandhi’s defeat. Volun- 
tary action was elevated to ahigh ped- 
estal and many national programmes 
designed on the inspiration of volun- 
tary work. There followed, inevitably, 
a downturn when Indira Gandhi was 
re-elected in 1980. The government 
further tightened the FCRA, based on 


vague charges of foreign funds being - 


misused for formenting disruption. 
Separately, the Left launched an 
aggressive campaign against NGOs, 
accusing them of being ‘imperialist 
lackeys’. 


` I. the next turn of the historical 


cycle, when Rajiv Gandhi became 
prime minister in late 1984, he decided 
to give a larger role to NGOs in imple- 
menting development programmes. 
This soon led toa flood of government 
funding and in' many cases fo corrup- 
tion on both sides — with lots of NGOs 
sprouting up to mop up government 
developmentfunds. Inthe early 1990s, 
the flow of foreign funds also went up 


significantly as in the same period | 


western governments began to chan- 


K 


nel more of their aid through their 
respective country NGOs. 
Whatisthe likely roleofthe vol- 


. untary sector in 21st century India? 


This question can only be answered 
speculatively and is necessarily based 
on the subjective perceptions of the 
author. Nevertheless, in the interest of 
triggering a debate onthe subject, we 
offer the following scenario. There are 
atleastfive roles forthe voluntary sec- 
tor in India ofthe 21st century. These 


are not mutually exclusive, in the. 


sense that in the sector one can simul- 
taneously find some agencies playing 
one or more of these roles. Moreover, 
the same NGO can at times simultane- 
ously play more than one role. 


Т. first role is as a “public service 
contractor’. This term implies that the 
NGO is aservice provider in return for 
a fee, and can do the job better and 
more efficiently than government 
agencies or work in situations where 
private, for-profit service providers 
will notenter. Examples of this are pri- 
mary education, where the quality of 
government schools is below mini- 
mum standards, or resettlement, where 
the government finds that its own abil- 
ity to deliver the goods is very limited. 
In other situations, e.g. disaster relief, 
slum resettlement, AIDS control, the 
for-profit private sector is unwilling to 
provide the service and thus the NGO 
sector comes in as a useful public serv- 
ice contractor. Indeed, as the govern- 
ment is winding down its role due to 
budgetary constraints and/or wide- 
spread inefficiency, the voluntary sec- 
tor is increasingly playing this socially 
required role.. 

The second role for the volun- 
tary_sector is as a collaborator of the 
government and the private corporate 
sector in activities where community 


participation is necessary, e.g., water- - 


shed: management, forest protection, 
and resettlement of project affected. 


persons. Here the collaboration inc- , 


Judes playing a role in designing the 
programme and in policy reform if 
required. Already there are some work- 
ing examples of this. The Rajasthan 


government has set up many autono-: 


mous societies to undertake work in 
various fields such as drinking water 
supply and rural micro-enterprises. 
The boards of these societies have 
many NGO activists. Asimilar step has 
been taken in setting up the autono- 
mous Karnataka Watershed Develop- 
ment Society (KAWAD) jointly by the 
Government of Karnataka and the 
DFID, UK. So far the experience of 
these bodies is mixed. The require- 
ments forsuccessful collaboration are 
a good understanding of each other's 
strengths and shortcomings and seek- 
ing complementarities. In AP, a new 
initiative, the Naandi Foundation, has 
been established by business leaders 
and it plans to work closely with the 

- state government. It would be instruc- 
tive to see itunfold. 


Т. third role for the voluntary sec- 
tor is as a social innovator, experi- 
menting with new technologies (e.g. 
treadle pumps), new services(savings 
and credit through self-help groups), 
and new methodologies of social 
organisation (e.g. joint forest mana- 
gement). In this role, they need to be. 


given policy support and flexible- 


funding by the government, and the 
activities need to be carefully studied 
by senior officials for the purpose of 
possible replication acrossthe system. 
However, the experience generally 
indicates that in the process of scaling 
up or mainstreaming, the quality and 
Special characteristics such as a high 
degree of people's participation get 
attenpated.- 

The fourth role is as social critic 
and policy advocate for specific issues 
(e.g.child labour,environmental pro- 
tection). NGOs adopting the stance 


of critics without an appreciation 
of systemic constraints or positive 
alternatives lead to unnecessary con- 
frontation and impasse. On the other 
hand, voluntary agencies can become 
more effective if they are able to span 
grassroots work with policy analysis 
and build bridges with sympathetic 
people within the system who are as 
eager to bring about changes. There 
are now many examples of this type of 
work. The Cooperative Development 


Foundation, erstwhile Samakhya, was . 


largely responsible, in conjunction 
with a group of progressive bureau- 
crats and politicians, in bringing about 
amajorchange in the cooperative leg- 
islation of Andhra Pradesh, resulting 
in the Mutually Aided Cooperative 
Societies Act 1995, which greatly cuts 
down the scope for government and 
political interference in cooperatives. 
Inthe field of micro-finance and eco- 
nomic empowerment of women, 
Ela Bhatt, the founder of the Self- 
Employed Women's Association 
(SEWA), has combined working with 
poor women in Ahmedabad city and 
rural Gujarat with national and global 


level policy advocacy work. 


T. fifth role is that of building 
civil society institutions. Civil society 
institutions are various formations 
between the level ofthe family and the 
formal institutions ofthe state and the 
market. This includes neighbourhood 
groups, mohalla committees, social 
clubs, voluntary associations of all 
kinds, religious groupings and so on. 
Atahigher level, universities and the 
media are also civil society institu- 
tions, provided they are not controlled 
by the state or by the corporate sector. 

The public arenacan be concep- 
tualised as a triangle whose three ver- 
tices are the state, market and civil 
society institutions. The 20th century 
saw a major tug-of-war between the 
state and market institutions. State 
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institutions dominated in the first 
half-century, whether in the commu- 
nistor the capitalist world. Lenin con- 
verted the communist ideal into state 
contro! of both market institutions 
(e.g. farms, enterprises) and civil 
society institutions (e.g. churches, 
schools). But even in the capitalist 
world, particularly after the Great 
Depression, Keynes legitimised state 
control over the economy in the name 
of demand creation and Roosevelt 
legitimised the welfare state with the 
New Deal. In the middle were coun- 
tries such as India, who borrowed the 
idea of central planning and the pub- 
lic sector from the Soviets, and the 
notions of the welfare state and of 
demand-side management from the 
economies of the West. 


l. the last two decades of the 20th 
century, market institutions reasserted 
themselves. Communist states disin- 
tegrated, central planning lost credi- 
bility, the public sector began to be 
privatised and the welfare state was 


dismantled. However, the problems of ' 


an unbridled market became quickly 
visible, viz. in the form of the savings 
and loans associations crisis or inc- 
reased homelessness and disparities 
among the rich and the poor in the 
US. The reduction in the quality of 
health and urban services in the UK, 
increased hardcore unemployment in 
France and Germany, and worst of all, 
the rise of mafia capitalism in Russia, 
are other examples. The recent crisis 
in South East Asia and Japan, whose 
causes are still to be fully understood, 
is another reminder that market ins- 
titutions are often incapable of regu- 
lating themselves, partly because a 
herd mentality takes over at the time 
of acrisis. Is increased state regulation 
of the market then the answer? No. If 
the 21 st century has to avoid the folly 
of the reassertion of the state in res- 
ponse to the excesses of the market, 
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the strength of the civil society insti- 
tutions needsto be builtup asa balanc- 
ing force between the state and market 
institutions. 


T. role ofthe voluntary sectorthen 
is to build the strength of civil society 
institutions (CSIs). People's organisa- 
tions at all levels need to be strength- 
ened and enabled so that they can 
together act as strong civil society ins- 
titutions. NGOs themselves need to 
become more democratically gov- 
erned, participatory and accountable. 
They also need to be more thorough 
and professional in their chosen fields 
of work, be it grassroots action or 
policy advocacy. Only then can the 
voluntary sector develop the internal 
strength to becomea progenitor of civil 
society institutions as also become an 
integral part of it. The remaining part 
of this paper, therefore, focuses on 
CSIs, subsuming within that category, 
voluntary agencies, NGOs, commu- 
nity-based organisations and a vast 
range of non-profit organisations, 
including schools, hospitals andeven 
micro-finance institutions and the 
Internet! 

What do CSis need to do to be- 
come more effective? We hypothe- 
sise that the following five resources, 
taken together, are crucial for mak- 
ing CSIs more effective: inspiration, 
leadership, legitimacy, funding and 
linkages. 

Inspiration: The primary reso- 
urce for voluntary action is inspira- 
tion. In earlier days, itused to emanate 
from religion. All religions extol the 
value of serving others. Among Hin- 
dus, the tradition of parmaarth, work- 
ing for the good of others, co-existed 
with personalised seeking of salva- 
tion. In Islam, through the institution 
of zakat, it was enjoined upon the 
more fortunate to work for the good of 
others not so fortunate. In Christian- 
ity, charity was most organised in the 


form of the various orders of priests 
and nuns, such as the Jesuits and the 
Sisters of Charity. Thus, reltgion pro- 


_vided the major basis for inspiration. 


In the 19th century, voluntary 
action found inspiration beyond reli- 
gion due to the rise of various tdeolo- 
gies. Interestingly, it was the western 
liberal tradition which to a great deal 
fostered voluntary action. Part of this 
had to do with a suspicion of the state 
as an instrument of welfare. The estab- 
lishment of the New World with a 
pioneer spirit, in which small commu- 
nities had to make their own arran- 
gements for services that the state 
provided in the Old World, also led to 
astrong sense of voluntary action and 
the primacy of citizens’ associations. 
In contrast, the communist ideology 
quickly became statist and, in fact, 
repressive of voluntary action by citi- 
zens. The leftist ideology nevertheless 
was a major source of inspiration for 


voluntary work, particularly in the. 


field of rural poverty. 


i were also some syncretic ideo- 


logies such as ‘liberation theology’ 
which was an interesting combination 
of the Christian concern for the down- 
trodden with the radical critique of 
the capitalist system. In India, the 
Gandhian ideology was a major 
source of inspiration, with its combi- 
nation of concern for the poor (sarvo- 
daya) with a new ethic for public 
conduct based on non-violent asser- 
tion ofthetruth (satyagraha), eventu- 
ally aiming ata utopian world of tiny, 
self-reliant village republics (gram 
swarajya). Even the ethical basis for 
environmental conservation was büilt 
into Gandhian ideology — in the form 
of self-control over consumption. 
The remarkable feature of the late 
20th century is the absence of ideo- 
logy and ideologues. Even though the 
dominant paradigm is western style 
material consumption, it would be 


Mem 


ч 
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incorrect to infer that this is the driv- 
ing ideology ofthe currenttimes. The 
younger generation is sceptical of all 
ideologies. Contemporary literature, 
cinema, art, even protest movements, 
are effete compared to the vigorous 
60s and’70s. The only passion seems 
to be with people in terrorist move- 
ments and with religious fundamen- 
talists. 

Thus, the task facing CSIS is to 
create systematic opportunities for 
young people to establish a wider 
worldview, taking into account the 
problems of poverty, environmen- 
tal degradation, violation of human 
rights and a breakdown of the institu- 
tion of the family, which is the build- 
ing block of any community. Out of this 
exposure will emerge inspiration, 
which may not be religious or ideolo- 
gical, but perhaps more ‘eco-rational’. 
The last term implies enlightened 
self-interest in the sense of vasudev 
kutumbukam. 


L Voluntary action is 
triggered by individuals, usually by 
those who feel strongly about some or 
the other social condition and are ina 
position to do something about ame- 
liorating it. Usually, such people are 
from among the upper echelons of 
society or have had education and/or 
professional opportunities of a high 
order. There is nothing contradictory 
about the elite origins of the leaders 


of social change. Indeed, itis often the - 


elite which can afford the opportuni- 
ties to be adequately equipped for 
social action in today’s complex world. 

This is, of course, a double-edged 
sword, for the elite has a vested inter- 
est in favour of the status дио. Also, 
giving up on mainstream opportuni- 
ties is not easy for someone from an 
elitist background. Nevertheless, this 
is where leaders are drawn from. The 
leaders of voluntary action inthe next 
century will continue tocome from the 


elite strata. Every once ina while there 
may be a Lech Walesa (of Solidarity, 
Poland) or a Bindeswari Pathak (of 


` Sulabh Sauchalaya, Bihar), who come 


from humble origins. But by and large, 
the leaders will be like Mandela or 
Kurien, drawn from the elite, who 
gave up mainstream opportunities to 
work for larger social good. 


ҮІ... does one look for such 


people? They are likely to be found 
in some of our best universities and 
professional institutions. They are no 
different from the others in theirclass, 
and are perhaps pursuing careers simi- 
lar to them — appearing for civil serv- 
icesexams, joining Indian companies 
or multinational corporations. They 
are not joining NGOs, and indeed should 
not. The best training for reform is to 
work in the mainstream. How then do 
we know that these people will not be 
co-opted, that they will not wait out 
their active lives looking for the right 
time? Take heart: Look at Gorbachev, 
the main trigger of glasnost and 
perestroika—he was acareer commu- 
nist leader as good as any. In India, 
Manmohan Singh spent most of his 
life in the government, much of it play- 
ing an importantrole in the statist sys- 
tem that he subsequently helped begin 
dismantle since 1991. Medha Patkar 
of the Narmada Bachao Andolan 
worked for. Foster Parents PLAN, an 
international child sponsorship NGO. 
Fasle Abed, the head of the Bangla- 
desh Rural Advancement Committee 
(BRAC), perhaps the largest and most 
effective NGO in the world, was ear- 
lier as a chartered accountant with 
Shell; UK. 

Having said this, we are not 
denying that leaders of voluntary 
action can come from elsewhere — 
from religious orders, social move- 
ments, trade unions and political par- 
ties. The Swadhyaya movement of 
Pandurang Shastri Athvale is an out- 


standing example of contemporary 
voluntary action. Even the RSS pro- 
duced voluntary sector leaders — 
Nanaji Deshmukh in the earlier gen- 
eration, and Mahesh Sharma, the 
present Chairman of the KVIC. The 
socialists gave many leaderstothe vol- 
untary sector—the late M.L. Dantwala 
and more recently, Vivek Pandit, an 
activist working with tribals in the 
Thane district. 

What transforms a member of 
theeliteintoareformer? Partly itisthe 
historical conditions. At certain junc- 
tures, a society has to take a certain 
turn and someone orthe otheremerges 
asaleaderofthe process. Butsystem- 
atic exposure to social conditions is 
helpful. For those working in the gov- 
ernment or the corporate sector, expo- 
sure to the voluntary sector almost 
always emerges with mutual appre- 
ciation and a critique of both. When 
such individuals assume leadership 
roles in CSIs, they draw upon their 
vast experience of running main- 
stream institutions, their professio- 
nal networks and their educational 
capital. Thus, CSIs need to systema- 
tically look for socially motivated 
individuals in government and in the 
corporate sector to induct into CSIs. 
One way to initiate them is to invite 
them to serve on the boards of CSIs. 
Eventually, some will move over on 
a full-time basis. This would also 
improve governance of Cs!s and 
help build bridges with the other two 
sectors. 


ee This is the other impor- 
tant resource needed for making CSIs 
more effective. In the public sphere 
nothing of significance can be accom- 
plished unless it is seen as legitimate 
by avast majority of the people. Yet, all 
kinds of factors militate against achie- 
ving this. The personal background 


and conduct of the leaders is an impor- .. 


tant determinant of legitimacy. Since 
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leaders come with inspiration, those 


who draw inspiration from elsewhere | 


question the CSI leaders’ legitimacy. 
No doubt, many readers would have 
found disquieting the 'bio-diversity' 
in the above listing of voluntary 
action leaders. It is very difficult fora 
‘westernised liberal’ to concede that 
Nanaji Deshmukh's work in Gonda 
or Chitrakoot is voluntary action and 
not 'RSS propaganda', just as many 
leftists cannot concede that anyone 
with a US degree can engage in pub- 
lic spirited action without being clas- 
sified ‘a CIA agent’. A lot of energy 
is thus lost in simply establishing 
one's credentials. CSis needs to learn 
toacknowledge ideological pluralism 
as a fundamental rule of the game. 
Questioning each other's legitimacy 
onfrivolous grounds and by innuendo 
needs to stop. 


l, addition to the ideological back- 
ground, there is the issue of personal 
conduct of the leaders and staff of 
CSIs. Legitimacy can be earned by 
ensuring that personal conduct is 
consistent with the cause for which a 
person is working. Earlier this was 


‘narrowly interpreted in terms of low 


salary. People working in NGOs, who 
drew even a living salary, were 
frowned upon till the early 1980s. It 
was expected, forexample, thatif you 
were working for rural poverty alle- 
viation, then you should live with the 
rural poor and share their deprivation. 
Many young people who were drawn 
into development work in the 1970s 
went through a phase of ‘identify- 
ing with the poor’ in various ways — 
living in remote villages, drawing 
little salary and so on. However, as the 
complexity of the problems became 
better understood, it became obvious 
thateffectiveness was more desirable 
than self-abnegation for its own sake. 

Now; it is accepted that one 
сап work for the rural poor and draw 
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adecent professional salary, andeven 
live in a city. Of course, this is not to 
justify the substantial un-professional 
parasitism that has crept into the sec- 
tor. One aspect of this 15 foreign donor 
agencies paying near international 
salaries to theirIndian staff: While this 
is justified on grounds of international 
parity, it certainly distorts the human 
resource situation forCSIs, with many 
people unable to resist what is some- 
times a five toten fold increase in sala- 


ries if they join an international 


agency. Perhaps CSIs need to sit toge- 
therand work out a modality by which 
gross inequalities in salaries and oppor- 
tunities within theit own sector are 
reduced. A code of conduct may have 
to be evolved for funding agencies. 


Fs Closely linked to legiti- 
macy is the question of where the 
money comes from. For some, accept- 
ing funds from government is-not 
acceptable, as it is seen to reduce 
autonomy. For others, accepting for- 
eign funds is asure sign of ‘working at 
the behest of foreign masters.’ Within 


this, finer distinctions are made —. 


some find American money to be a 
problem but not Scandinavian money 
and so on. Yet another cleavage is in 
accepting funds from the corporate 
sector. A grant from say, the Tata Trust, 
to an activist organisation is seen as 
anattemptto ‘buy it off.’ Finally, afew 
NGOs who have made serious attempts 
to raise funds through cards, events 
and appeals are seen as primarily in the 
business of fund raising and treating 
their founding mission as secondary. 
In sum, no source of funds is seen as 


completely legitimate by everyone, ' 


just as no ideological predilection or 
professional'background of the leader 
is. Perhaps CSIs need to work outa ‘rat- 
ing system’ for funding agencies to 
identifythelegitimateones. . R 

CSIs in the 21st century should 
make a major attempt at raising funds 


from the constituency they seek to 
serve. There are cases, such as very des- 
titute people or terminal AIDS patients, 
where this may not be possible. But by 
and large, disadvantaged commu- 
nities are in a position to make a sig- 
nificant contribution to their own 
betterment. The field of micro-finance 
is a classic example. A vast majority 
of the lending resources of micro- 
finance institutions such as the SEWA 
Bank in Ahmedabad, come in theform 
of small savings deposits of their 
members. The Sarva Jana Seva Kosh 
of ASSEFA is another example of such 
community self-financing. Even in 
the matter of rural housing, drinking 
water and sanitation, poor commu- 
nities are willing to pay, provided the 


facilities are designed to be relevant . 


to them. Gram Vikas, in the remote 
tribal villages of Orissa, has motivated 
people to establish village corpus 
funds to maintain common drinking 
water and sanitation facilities. 


Q course, all resources may not 
possibly be mobilised from disadvan- 
taged communities. The balance can 
beraiséd from a diverse set of sources: 
foreign and Indian, government and 


private, corporate and individual., 


The issue of ‘selling out’ or losing 
autonomy is a bogey. Any good, 
self-motivated CSI should be able to 
safeguard its autonomy against unrea- 
sonable donor pressures. “Bio diver- 
sity’ in-sources of funding is a good 
tactic to ensure that; but there is no 
substitute for the intellectual and pro- 


fessional integrity of the leaders of 


CSIs. 

Linkages: By this term, we mean 
the complex web of relationships 
that any CSI has to establish to func- 
tion effectively. Institution building 
theorists, Rolf Lynton and Udai 
Pareek, talk of five types of linkages: 
enabling, functional, collegial, nor- 
mative and: diffuse. Diffuse linkages 


st 


E 


` are a spillover category by which an 
organisation interacts with rest of the. 


world—such as by being a neighbour, 
acorporate citizen, a member of vari- 
ous associations. We will look at the 
other types of linkages more carefully. 


Е... ing linkages are those which 
help a CS! get established and start 
work. Registration underthe relevant 


legislation, such as the Societies Reg- 


istration Act 1860, is a simple exam- 
ple of this. Further, registration as a 
non-profit organisation under Section 
12 A of the Income Tax Act, and for 
receiving foreign funds under the For- 
eign Contributions Regulation Act, 
are more advanced examples. The pro- 
blems that a large number of CSIs face 
in getting these three basic registra- 


. tions show that even such enabling 


linkages cannot quite be taken for 
granted. There are no forums for 
systematic interaction between the 
CSis and the three types of register- 
ing authorities which regulate them. 
Unhappiness festers while whimsi- 
cal application of the law continues. 
To break this deadlock,'CSIs need to 
come together and persuade the regu- 
lators on the need for a dialogue, just 
as industry associations do. 
Functional linkages are the warp 
and woof of any organisation. A CSI 
buys goods and services, it sells or 
delivers services and goods, it hires 
people, and so on. For any articulated 
sector, functional linkages must exist 
and be reasonably efficient. Yet for 
CSIs, this is not quite so. Witness the 
problems most of them face in getting 
good support staff (accountants, 
assistants, administrators), not to talk 
of programme staff. CSIs find it diffi- 
cultto rent premises, appointauditors, 
file tax returns and тагке Не goods 
produced by the communities they 


. Serve. 


CSIs are often inadequately pro- 
fessional in the manner they go about 


M 


making these functional linkages. CSIs 
often do not wish to pay as muchas the 
going price, but that is only part of the 
problem. There is a general reluctance 


: among CSIs to deal with the transac- 


tional tedium of the mainstream. One 
way to overcome this situation is to 
develop common service centres/ 
providers. For example, instead of 
each CSI having a small, not well kept 
library and conference room, they 
could share a well-appointed profes- 
sionally run facility inacommon ‘CSI 
Tower’ in each major city. Similarly, 
accounting software, tax consultancy 
services, support staff recruitment 
and routine training, could bedone on 
a shared basis through a CS! service 
agency. 


Cu linkages are those that 
develop among colleagues or profes- 
sional peers. CSIs are consummate 
networkers, but how much of this 
networking goes to develop a profes- 
sional peer group is doubtful. There 
is a tendency to be ‘accountable only 


to ourselves’ and appearing to be ` 


non-comparable because of ideologi- 
cal differences and methodological 
nuances in service delivery. 

While neither governments 
nor corporations can boast of high 
social accountability, at least they 
have far more elaborate oversight 
and regulatory compliance require- 
ments. Standards of performance are 
well established and so are methods 
of measurement. In contrast, one 
cannot easily get an NGO-to answer 
questions about cost-benefit ratios. 
CSIs will have to go past this adoles- 
cent stage if they have.to acquire a 
serious position that they deserve in 
society. Linkages with service provid- 
ers in the government and corpo- 
rate sectors would also be beneficial. 
Finally, inviting academic resear- 
chers to look atthe work of CSts would 
help. 


к Normative linkages are what 
distinguish an organisation from an 
institution. Eventually, there isa limit 


-to the number of persons and organi- 


sations that a CSI can directly service 
and impact. Yet, it can increase its 
sphere of influence by standing for 
certain norms, articulating and prac- 
tising those norms, constantly ques- 
tioning theircontemporary relevance 
and modifying those when needed. 
Collegial linkages are one way to 
expand the sphere of influence of a 
CSI by affecting the behaviour of 
peers. However, normative linkages 
go beyond similar others. For exam- 
ple, a micro-finance organisation 
witha95 percent plus repayment rate 
from its poor borrowers, not only sets 
standards for banks and government 


programmes, but also establishes a ` 


new norm for the borrowers them- 
selves. They learn that the best way out 
of the poverty trap is to repay loans 
and beeligible for furthercredit rather 
than kill the golden goose (or the black 
buffalo!) by not repaying the first loan 
itself. 


I. the 21stcentury, CSIs have a huge 
responsibility to work at the norma- 
tive level. This is partly because gov- 
ernments have ripped apart the 
normative fabric of society in name of 
social good. Our hardworking farm- 
ers, forexample, have been taught, in 
the name of increasing agricultural 
output, that it is fine to pay nothing or 
next to nothing for electricity and 
canal water and get fertilisers. and 
credit at a price below cost. In the 
name of protecting public service 
employees from the whims of politi- 
cians, Article 311 of our Constitution 
gives them job security, so they have 
learnt that the salary is their right for 
coming to office. To work they either 
need overtime payments or gratifica- 
tionfromclients. Everybody has been 


: taught, inthe name of workers’ rights, 
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to resort to strikes if any one of their 
colleagues is disciplined. 

The private sector has not been 
far behind. With few exceptions it has 
tried, in the name of cost-efficiency, 
to produce goods without concern 
for worker safety or environmental 
pollution. In the name of ‘getting the 


job done’, it has learnt to illegally 


gratify inspectors, regulators and poli- 
ticians. CSIs have their own problems 
too. There are many cases of misuse 


' of resources for personal gain and 


numerous examples of waste and 
inefficiency. 


Y with all this, when the norma- 
tive fabric of our society will have to 
be darned, if not re-woven, CSIs will 
have to play aleading role: This partly 
stems from the fact that they are nei- 
ther driven by the profit motive of 
market institutions, nor by the power 
motive of state institutions. But mere 
absence of two driving motives does 
not lead to a sense of purpose. CSIs 
have to stake a positive normative 
vision. What can that be? The vision 
ofa widespread, reasonably equitable 
social welfare, which is sustainable 
for the coming generations. Amartya 
Sen, the Nobel Laureate economist, 
has in his work shown that there is 
nothing natural or god-given about 
famines, an extreme manifestation of 
poverty. He has shown that famines 
are not caused by a decline in food 
availability but by a ‘failure of exch- 
ange entitlements’. 

What is this if not a normative 
failure%In the society of the 20th cen- 
tury, the norm got widely accepted 
that in case of a famine like situation, 
national governments, when needed 
with the help of international aid, will 


open food-for-work programmes.’ 


Those countries which do not do so 
are reviled and eventually do submit 
to international peer pressure. Let us 
endeavourthat inthe 2.1 stcentury, CSIs 
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can lead to the acceptance of norms 
such that couniries will ensure a rea- 
sonable minimum level of health, 
education, economic opportunity, 
political representation and cultural 
autonomy for their people. Enormous 
normative linkages will be needed for 
this to be accepted. 


Т. central thesis of this essay has 
been that С$15 have to play a mediat- 
ing role between the excesses of the 
state and the market institutions, and 
to do this well, they have to be streng- 
thened in numbers and become more 
effective. In suggesting this, the author 
is painfully aware of the ills of over- 
institutionalisation in any sector, inclu- 
ding inthe Sis. There is no guarantee 
that CSis, if they become dominant, 
will not become another oppressive 
form, reducing rather than increasing 
human welfare. Indeed, there are exa- 
mples of this in history. The Church 
which in its pristine form was a civil 
society institution, became acentre of 
power and wealth, eventually to the 
point where the state had to lock horns 
with it. І 

Communism, іп its utopian 
form, attracted reform minded indi- 
viduals into pristine formations of 
resistance to the state, but eventually 
it became one of the most oppressive 
forms of state control. Many Gandhian 
voluntary institutions have com- 
pletely lost their original sense of pur- 
pose and continue to exist and draw on 
state resources due to historical rea- 
sons. Even the Internet, which isa 'vir- 


tual’ CSI, has begun to attract both . 
government control (in the name of 


preventing pornography and fraud, 
initially), as well as participation 
from market institutions (the latest 
buzzword being e-commerce). Thus; 
the battle for retaining a degree of 
independence from both the state and 
the market would have to be an ongo- 


ing one. 


er 
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The disappearance 
ofthe political 


SHIV VISVANATHAN 


THIS essay is a defence of the politi- 
cally naive, of ordinary citizens tired 
of being told what is political and 
politically correct, people like me. 
Most political activists think І 
am apolitical. However, Iin turn have 
become unhappy with the way they 
see and construct politics. What I 
object to is the manner in which their 
politics distances itself from democ- 
racy, while seeking legitimation from 
it. Politics is not a dismal science, but 
in their hands it becomes a frivolous 
one. The political seems to be disap- 


_ pearing in a systematic way from the 


overformalized structures they talk 
about. | 

It is a bit like what is happening 
in academics. Consider the movement 


ornetwork to create alternatives in sci- 
enceand technology. Astartling efflo- 
rescence of ideas is now stale with the 
advent of globalization and has in 
fact become narcissistic, producing an 
infinity of texts on itself. This same fate 
haunts the subalterns who have dissi- 
pated into post-modernism.or become 
an NRI imagination which reinvents 
India as the subject of its vicarious 
radicalism. 

More seriously, the idea of the 
political has become fragmentary or 
reductionist. Forinstance, elections as 
events have become explicitly equa- 
ted with democracy. I feel particularly 
sad about this because it is in democ- 
racy and cricket that my sense of play 


- and the political reflects itself. Cricket 
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isacosmopolitan game with a tremen- 
dous sense of numeracy. But no cric- 
ket lover would confuse statistics 
with the real qualities of the game. One 
has to read C.L.R. James’ Beyond a 
Boundary! or even see ‘Bodyline’ on 
TV to understand the political intrica- 
cies of cricket. But when we equate 
elections with democracy, the nuances 
of the political get lost in the fetish of 
the ‘incumbency effect’ or the ‘swing 
factor’. Even the art of gossip disap- 
pears in this aridness of expertise. 
Cricket lovers understand the unique 
and the patterned in a way experts in 
electoral politics fail to do. In the lat- 
ter, the obvious is touted repeatedly 
as expertise when it takes two minutes 
toreveal that ourexpert does not know 
his onions. Worse, the emphasis on 
electoral politics overplays the pre- 
sent theatre of coalitions and fails to 
grasp the deeper-forces of ethnicity 
andregionalism. 


S... an impoverished view of 
politics also reduces the idea of the 
political. A great part of the political 


` has shifted from parties to the move- 


ments and other non-party processes. 
The politics of displacement or even 
the politics ofenvironmentis no longer 
a party process. More significantly, 
there is a deeper problem about the 
language and spaces in which we arti- 
culate the political. When does an 
issue become political? What làn- 
guage does one articulate it in? What 
are political texts today? How do they 
affect our ideas of governance? This 
essay will attempt to understand the 
past year in terms of these questions. 
The political as civitas is a pub- 
lic space, a public space in whichacér- 
tain kind of conversation was possible. 
It was Socratic but more than Socratic 
because a polyphony of doubt could 
be sustained. Representations of doubt 


1.C.L.R. James, Beyond a Boundary, Stanley 
Paul. London, 1963. 
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were in fact the first issues of minor- 
ity representation. The discourses of 
the political have become ideologized 
without ideology. They demanda split 
into an either/or. One has to choose 
within a frame where the choices are 
dictated. ў 

' бесопа, once the frame is speci- 
fied, one can’t chose one party in one 
situation and another party in another 
event. Let us consider a set of minor 
examples to illustrate this problem. 
The one that immediately comes to 
mind relates to the ICHR. Is it a ques- 
tion ofa battle between Left and Right 
historians or the wider absence of a 
normative framework to evaluate 
both? I find the RSS as an organization 
obscene and yet the claim that Murli 
Manohar Joshi is as nepotistic as 
Nurul Hassan is seen as unacceptable 
by the Left. It is a violation of the 
Sahmat form of political correctness. 
The dominance of one group is seen 
as tolerable, the dominance of the 
other is unforgivable. This sliding eth- 
ics is irritating. Wider visions get lost 
as warring historians quarrel like two 
families over property. 


Т. things immediately follow. Left 
and Right become acomplicity of op- 
posites and both ensure that no third 
argument or perspective enters this 
domain. Do we really want a history 
where a Shourie and Panikkar or a 
Joshi and Nurul Hassan become.the 
alternatives? Does the fact that the 
Left was erratically nepotistic and the 
Right practised a sustained nepotism 
exonerate either? I like the Left. Its 


‘historians are far superior as scholars. 


But what worries me is the ideologi- 
cal load that they force me to carry. I 
feel stifled with this overload of politi- 
cal correctness and feel a need for a 
sense of play, for laughter. 

The search for the political and its 
recovery must begin with an attempt 
to rescue nationalism from the Right 


` 


and political economy from the Left. 


- Look at what the Right has done to 


swadeshi. Swadeshism was a theory 
of locality and hospitality, a theory of 
the gift economy. In the hands of the 
epidemic of pomposities from Bal 
Thackeray to Mohan Guruswamy, 
we have aborted the notion of citizen- 
ship. The BJP notion of citizenship 
and of economics is doubly devasta- 
ting. It constipates creativity at the 
local level and allows in a diarrhoea of 
the foreign at the global level. It takes 
cricket which is genuinely political 
and reduces it to anationalist genre of 
politics. i 


S. y, the Left needs to expand 
its notion of the politicaLand extend it 
to the everyday beyond the paranoia 
ofthe MNCandthe globalization proc- 
ess. Ithasatheory of the peasant but not 
of the village. It needs a more supple 
theory of the city. We need an experi- 
ment in composting Marxism to inc- 
ludeatheory of agriculture, of nature, 
of biomass and of gender. Marx lives 
in India and Marxism will remain 
alive in India but the humus of ourcul- 
ture must transform it into something 
more vital. It will be a pity if the last 
Englishmanand the last Stalinist were 
toexist in India without these transfor- 
mations. We quote Gramsci and talk 
lovingly of Rosa Luxembourg but we 
never perform the acts of translation 
andinvention they engaged in. Sadly, 
Gramsci remains a mask without an 
Indian face. : 
How does one politicize the 
Left? By retrieving culture from the 
Right. By bemg less mechanical about 
religion and knowing the difference 
between Saraswati Vandana and 
Vande Matram. The models exist in 
Marxism itself in the work of embryo- 
logist and historian Joseph Needham, 


who saw acontinuity between Chris-. 


2. Joseph Needham, The Grand Titration, 


. George Allen & Unwin, London. 1969. 
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tianity and Marxism ? Iremembertell- 
ing my friends in the Patriotic and Peo- 
ple-oriented Science and Technology 
Group (PPST) that their model of work 
should be Needham not Dharampal. 
They sounded outraged. We need a 
conversation between Left and Right 
on science and culture and we need to 
recover the dynamics of the political 
in India. A Right which can argue a 
truly conservative approach with an” 
inventive idea of the traditional would 
put Uma Bharati and Govindacharya 
out of business. A Left with tacit 
knowledges of religion would explore 
sources of creativity beyond its Vic- 
torian unconscious. 


W, is this necessary? A debate 


like this will sustain the creative ten- 
sions of the most significant document 
1 know of in India - the Constitution. 
Leftand Right need to be more deeply 
implicated in democracy so it has both 
a sense of political economy and cul- 
ture. The citizen is then saved from 
being both a fundamentalist bigot 
and a proletarian idiot. An engage- 
ment with democracy can expose the 
pluralist possibilities of both political 
regimes. 1 

Iamconcerned with notonly the 
genocidal battles of Left and Right 
and Hindu and Muslim. Гат worried 
about the manner in which the nature 
of liberation gets articulated. The lan- 
guage of current democratic theory 
reduces everything to the formalism 
of the contract. A right is a claim to a 
formal space. But is the language of 
rights the only articulation of my entry . 
into that space? Consider the debate 
around the movie ‘Fire’, The Shiv Sena 
vandalism at the Regal theatre in Delhi 
is distressing. Yet some of the res- 
ponses to it are equally puzzling. 
Poregrounding the movie’s many 
international awards is an insufficient 
defence. Can’t we produce more sub- 
stantial arguments? . 


What] wantto tease out is some- 
thing more tacit. Rights and identity 
politics seemrover-formalized. Iden- 
tity like rights is a definite, specified 
claim to a defined domain. There is 
little space for a differentiation and 
diffusion of levels, of porous bounda- 
ries, of a complicity of nested identi- 
ties. Everything needs to béclear and 
stated like a textbook of analytical 
philosophy. There is no place for silen- 
ces, anomalies, confusions, under- 
statements; backstages. Everything 
is open to an official enlightenment 
gaze. You have to wear your lesbian- 
ism like a badge. You have to defend 
lesbianism in alanguage of rights. But 
does this have to be overformalized? 
Can these spaces be tacit parts of our 
life without specific atomic weights? 
Can these relationships shade into nor- 
malcy and dance away from it instead 
of being bounded and defined? 


ae is another form of life. 
A way of life with no church, no flag. 
No formal definitions. Just a dwell- 
ing.’ Rights in a formal sense create, 
at times, an unhappy consciousness 


. without guaranteeing liberty. Is the 


right to be lesbian like a right to land 
that it needs a patta? Are we by scru- 
tinizing everything and defining it 
creating an impoverished polity? Is a 
polity like a limited puzzle or a laby- 
rinth of connections, some stated and 
others understood? You define the 
minimum and letthe others grow like 
Topsy around it. 

In the debate about lesbianism, 
one major fact got lost. I still remem- 
ber the newspaper photograph of 
Deepa Mehta, puzzled, stunned, afraid 
and yet quietly insistent on her right 
to be creative. More than Fire, itis this 
photograph that is iconic of politics 
today. How do we sustain dissenting 
and creative imaginations to enliven 


3. Martin Heidegger. Poetry, Language and 


Thought, Harper and Row, New York, 1971. 


our democracy today. The nurturing 
of dissent is itselfa creative act. Crea- 
tivity also needs a critical response. 
One must assess a film ora play as an 
aesthetic and inventive act and this I 
find missing. Film criticism isa politi- 
cal act ina democracy but what mas- 
querades for it is either pretentious 
orempty. 


| celebrate the right of Deepa Mehta 
to make the film. But whether the film 
and its surrounding glare of publicity 
from Shiv Sena, the liberals and bohe- 
mians is the best language for under- 
standing controversy over lesbianism 
is something I am less sure of. My 
doubts stem from two reasons. Does 
the idea of rights overformalize the 
spaces we occupy and impoverish 
them? The minute we talk of a space 
only inthe language of rights, we dimi- 
nish it. Maybe because the spaces 
need other languages of conversation. 
What actually disappears is the tacit 
richness of tolerance, of understand- 
ing, where a shrug oreven a wink may 
be more genuinely open than a flag or 
a scream. Right as contracts are nec- 
essary but their glare only exposes 
the lack of tolerance seen as a gift of 
understanding, or even of affirming 
what you don’tunderstand. 

I am not talking of the liberal 
idea of tolerance but a sense of diver- 
sity which just allows forms of life to 
be and which in turn develop quietly 
without being crass. The Shiv Sena 
like the BJP forces us into languages 
whichimpoverish the political and the 
varieties of possibilities in it. It does so 
by determining the frames of discourse. 
It creates astraitjacket, ordering ways 
of life which even the Shiv Sainiks may 
not personally conform to. 

Let me exaggerate my doubt 
in a different way. Years ago 1 was at 
aconference in Lucknow where a pro- 
fessor was explaining the concept of 
a tawaif to a visiting American. The 
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latter said “They are prostitutes, aren’t 
they?’ The professor laughed and 
said gently, ‘No’. In the world of this 
American, there are mothers, wives, 
mistresses and prostitutes. A life with 
clearly defined boundaries. The lan- 
guage of rights exhausts the latter 
world but it only partially understands 
the world of the former. ` | 

The professor, a Marxist, feltdes- 
perate, almost enraged that the young 
American could not fully grasp that a 
courtesan was not a ‘fallen woman’. 
Many feminist activists would also 
condemn the courtesan, but in that 
very act a way of life is lost. I Will go 
out to protest against the vandalism, 
the philistinism of the Shiv Sena but 
with a sense that the language of my 
fellow protestors fails to incorporate 
my idiom of protest. Saying, "We are 
Indian, lesbianism is our heritage,’ 
does not add much, exceptto escalat- 
ing the politics of confrontation. It 
draws linesinastark way, disallowing 
tacitcomplicities, confusions, limina- 
lities. Iteven pictures tolerance as weak 
and passive. I feel this same scene is 
being enacted in otherdomains. _ 


E... Sunday, T-watch an RSS 
shakha in the eroded and embryonic 
park outside my | housing colony. It is 
acricket ground and also ап RSS patch. 
About 23 khakhi clad adults perform 
theirdrill. There is something silly and 
sinister about them-1 watch the sheer 
happiness of cricket ‘being enacted 
simultaneously with this idiot calis- 
thenics on one side, thinking about 
the authoritarian flabbiness of the 
latter. The cricketers soori leave for 
breakfast but the drill continues, dull 
yet persistent. ` 
A distinguished gentleman with 
an equally pedigreed dog, delirious 
in its curls, walked over and stood at 
attention. He stood still in his black 
suitand then started marching in step. 
I wanted to scream, ‘Don’t join them. 
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They are creeps.’ But he looked likea 
kid left out of alocal match. Lost. Keen 
to chip in. He stood theremarching on 
the spot while the shakha ignored him. 
Т understood at one level his need for 
community, discipline, order and also 
the power and the political geometry 
of the cadre. We need to provide for 
such a need for the political outside 
such communal groups. 


j also began thinking of the opposite 
scenario — not those who want to be 
like the saffron-khaki gang but those 
who are different. Often the RSS/BIP 
plays outa strange version of the poli- 
tical. They begin by appealing to the 
nation-state as a model and then fail 


. tounderline that nation-states are built 


onthe dominance of one ethnic major- 
ity. Their majoritarian notion of 
politics demands that everyone join 
the mainstream, i.e., the majority. 
What gets corroded in this middle 
class majoritarianism is the variety of 
differences. Minorities — Muslim, 
Buddhist, Christian, even tribal have 
in fact to protect democracy against 
majoritarianism. Even this majori- 
tarianism is a queer one because it is 
sectarian Hindutva appropriating 
the plurality of Hinduism. This Hindu 
communalism then combines with a 
global developmental model that 
threatens a different kind of ethnic — 
dissenters, secularists, refugees, exi- 
les, gypsies, hobos, slum dwellers. 

: There is a danger of an entire 
domain of the political being swallo- 
wed when the Shiv Sena-RSS attempts 
toappropriate the discourse of citizen- 
ship. Citizenship 1s an enabling act 
that allows a variety of life forms to 
join the polis. The RSS-Shiv Sena-BJP 


combine reduces it to a monocultural . 


existence. Without diversity, the poli- 
tical starves and that is precisely 
whatthe idiot Rightis doing. Butironi- 
cally the categories of the Left have 
no systematic responses. The idea of 


nation-state, the ethnic, the tribal, the 
dissenter, have not been philosophi- 
cally considered in a leftist theory of 


' polity. Even our socialists appearilli- 


terate, either intellectually unstable or 
intensely power-hungry, to sustain a 
systematic debate. They are so proud 
of their Mandalism that they do not 
recognize that it adds to the political 
in only one dimension. It is not vari- 
egated enough to even have a theory 
of ecology or gender orevena general 
theory of equity. 

I want to emphasize that the 
refugee represents a major political 
concern. He isaliminal person whose 
liminality becomes permanent. He is 
at home, homelessly. More than the 
proletariat, he is the fundamental cat- 


egory of the 20th century. Не is alter- ` 


ing the demography and politics of 
India and has become a fundamental 
challenge toacreative theory of demo- 
cracy. UNDP categories or social work 
NGOs cannot handle the refugee as a 
political category. Between the refugee 
and the regionalist an entire domain of 
the political is being born which can 
redefine the politics of India. 


Ss. instead of looking at such 
issues, we examine the antics of coa- 
litional politics. We get caught in the 
fragility of electoral balancing, read- 
ing a Chaplinesque bumbling as an 
acrobatic feat. The deeper attempts to 
mediate between nation and region 
reflected in the styles of Chandrababu 
Naidu, the Akalis, Laloo Prasad Yadav 
and-Mulayam Singh Yadav is lost in 
this acrostics of survival. The political 
also loses its sense of the ethical. A 
Jayalalitha becomes a major player 
threatening the survival of a regime 
when she should bein jail. The BIPcom- 
pounds the obscenity of Jayalalitha by 
declaring her tantrums as policy. 

A similar situation arises about 
the bomb. The writings of the peace 
movement have overdetermined it as 


Я 





aBJPscenario;" The BJP has become an 
uncomfortable mnemonic for a clus- 
ter of fears, for collective insecurities. 
This does notallow us to differentiate 
between genuine fears about the devi- 
ousness of a Kissinger and a general 
paranoid politics. It does not help us 
discriminate between Indians angered 
by the moralizing nature of America 
and the generally moralizing nature of 
Indian foreign policy. All the middle 
class fears, anxieties, inferiorities, 
insecurities are clubbed under the rub- 
ric called BJP. It becomes a word fora 
collective anxiety rather than a party. 


There is a danger here for democ- 
racy. To avoid what one calls the para- 
noid style of politics, one must have a 
thesaurus of fears and examine it rea- 
listically to understand the grammar 
of how fears are combined. Without 
this, itis difficult to fight the nature of 
violence today. Just as Hindutva has 
threatened to run away with the scripts 
of Hinduism, the security discourse is 
still determining the debate on peace. 
Peace is either Pax Americana or Pax 
Indicus. * It is not the well-being of 
civil society but of the nation-state 
pregnant with the latest quintuplet of 
nuclear bombs. Once the peace move- 
ment allows its notion of politics to be 
determined by the hawks, its idea of 
peace degenerates to ‘conversion’ and 
military violence gives way to civi- 
lian violence. 

We have no way to combat the 
paramilitary control of civil society. 
We need to massage the political, 
unstiffen it from its current reflex arcs, 
where the responses to war is a peace 
institute, where truth in democracy 


4, Secin particular the essays by Praful Bidwai, 
Achin Vanaik and Kalpana Sharmain The Bul- 
letin of Atomic Scientists, 54(4), July/August, 
1998. 


5. Ivan Hlich, /n the Mirror of the Past: Lec- 
tures andAddresses, Marion Boyars, London, 
1992, 


becomes a battle between two forms 
of expertise. À peace movement in 
India must first liberate the political. 
Otherwisethe peace industry, likethe 
poverty business, will.become mere 
extension counters ofthe nation-state. 
The alternative notions of the politi- 
cal required to relate the various forms 
of violence implicit in the nation-state, 
science, security and development 
will be lost. My protest is not against 
protest. My anxiety 1s with protest 
which loses this wider sense of the 
political. 

Iamalsosurprisedatthe fact that 
one major event of the year actually 
got little political space. The news 
reporters read it as a seasonal event 
when it was acatastrophe of immense 
proportions. The floods in Bihar and 
Bengal displaced over six million 
people. Yet, the media reported it like 
some event in a distant tropical coun- 
try. Even the populism of Laloo Yadav 
remained eloquently silent about it. 
Six million homeless people would 
have become a crisis of governance 
and would have broughtdown aregime 
anywhere ina liberal democracy. 


B. the news of the floods disap- 
peared a week later. No movements 
took itup. No PIL demanded informa- 
tion on it. Even the NGOs ignored it. I 
would have insisted on a monthly 
PUCL report. But all we got was eras- 
ure. Silence. It is almost as if India is 
tired of its own underdevelopment 
and prefers notto know. Why confront 
the flood when it sounds better in ret- 
rospect in the rhetorical flourishes of 
Sainath's developmental realism? 
Everybody loves a good flood.5 Pov- 
erty consumed in retrospectisa politi- 
cal high. Poverty or incompetence, 
here and now, leaves one silent. What 
is on the Discovery channel folks? It 


6. P. Sainath, Everybody Loves a Good Flood 


17th Edition, 18 Prizes, Penguin Books, New 
Delhi. 2001. 


is the politics of this silence that we 
need toexplore. 


M, complaints about the decline 
and disappearance of the political must 
end with.a litany about the decline of 
language and the consequent loss of 
political satire. The politics of biting 
wit, acidic comment, just good fun, is 
lost in the political correctness of today. 
I feel sad especially with the side- 
shows of the polis, like the ‘letters to the 
editor’ column. This ‘storm in the tea 
cup’ is acelebration of the political, a 
deeply intense spectator sport which 
has few real takers. Letters to the edi- 
tor are now used for official denials. 
The ridiculousness of it appalls me 
especially when one realizes the poli- 
tical worlds encapsulated in footnotes. 
Recently there was a quick note 
from the HAS Shimla stating that 
Amartya Sen had not been invited to 
deliver the Radhakrishnan lecture. 
The real bone of contention was that 
our minister for HRD, the honourable 
Murli Manohar Joshi had been. Lead- 
ing scholars had objected, arguing that 
ministers, unless they are scholars, 
should not be pampered this way. 
Heavy editorial stuff and.that was 
that. A real or imagined.battle Mad 
Magazine style between Sen and Joshi 
would have been exciting. Thrill- 
ing stuff combining the ludic and the 
ludicrous, exposing the pomposity 
of both sides. Here is my attempt to 
defend Murli Manoharji from the 
pompousness of radicals. 


Dear Editor, 


Itis with deep regret that [notice ` 


the immature reactions of scholars 
preferring Amartya Sen to Joshiji. 
There is nochoice. ) 

Sen talks of well-being and 
agency. Yet, he, like other NRIs, has 
only taken care of his own well-being. 
Joshi represents agency, atruly rooted 
agency, the only one India needs. An 
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employment agency. As minister for 
human resources, he has provided 
jobs. Sen, like a lazy Keynesian, only 
talks of employment; Joshi has pro- 
vided employment to hundreds, nay 
thousands of saffron-clad education- 
ists including an epidemic of Pandeys. 
He is only redressing the skewed 
affirmative action policies of genera- 
tions of state sponsored Marxists who 
substituted patronage for class. 

Sen is a universalist. Joshi is 
rooted in the everyday particulars of 
caste, communalism, nepotism — the 
three great isms of modern India. 

Look at it more deeply, i.e., soci- 
ologically. Sen represents Calcutta, 
with side-bets in Jadavpurand Shanti- 
niketan. Calcutta is a dying culture 
which even the raw philistine energy 
of a Mamata cannot save. Allahabad 
is the true source of India, of Sara- 
swati, of the undying cornucopia of 
politicians. What has contemporary 
Calcutta to offer except Ganguram 
and Ganguli? Letus be real. When Sen 
got the Nobel, all he sang were praises 
of welfare economics, noteven India, 
despite desperate hints. Joshi, if 
awarded, would have sung the Vande 
Matram. Even Bankim would have 
voted for Joshi. 

Come to science. Joshi has add- 


ressed the Indian Science Congress. 


Has Sen even been invited? Joshi 
understands Hinduism. Only Sen’s 
grandfather did." For Sen, like other 
lazy Hindus, Hinduism is only a way 
of life. For Joshi, it is a policy docu- 
ment. Frankly, our liberals are unfair 
to our organic intellectuals. They pre- 
serve the room where the transfer of 
power was signed at Shimla. [suggest 
that after Joshi’s lecture, this room 
be converted into a museum. Vande 
Mataram. Finally, even King Olaf 
thinks Amartya Sen isa yawn. 

Yours etc. 

Shiv Visvanathan 


7. К.М. Sen. Hinduism. Penguin Books, 
Harmondsworth, 1962. i 
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FIFTEEN years after the Orwellian 1984, the victims 
of our nightmarish attitude to politics, particularly 
political memory, continue to suffer. The killers of 
Indira Gandhi were rapidly tried and executed, some 
allege rather hastily. Notwithstanding commissions of 
enquiry, the needle of suspicion remained embarrass- 
ingly wayward. Why, many who were then seen as part 
of the conspiracy circle have even clawed their way 
back to political centre-stage. 

No such luck for the victims of the anti-Sikh 
pogrom that followed the assassination of the prime 
minister, and nowhere more so than in the country’s capi- 
tal. The resounding victory of the Congress (1) in Delhi, 
attributable at least in some measure to the return of the 
Sikh vote to the party, may lead many to assume that the 
past has been safely buried, that all has been forgiven. 
This despite the ‘natural’ party of the community being 
afirm partner in the BJP-led coalition at the Centre. 

The latest Mrs. Gandhi’s expressions of regret, 
alongside the collections of a few saropas from Sikh 
jathedars, does little to whitewash its ‘sin’ of real- 
politik. H.K.L. Bhagat, the erstwhile strongman of 
Delhi, may have been sidelined. So too Jagdish Tytler. 
Butthe centrality of Sajjan Kumar to the Congress vic- 
tory, particularly in the country’s largest parliamentary 
constituency, Outer Delhi, isnoteworthy. Evidently, the 
surviving victims, most of whom are bunched in 
Delhi’s outlying colonies, either do not matter or else 
have made their peace with the emerging power. 
Their need for justice, or even appropriate rehabilita- 
tion, has now been safely relegated to the backburner. 

Even more amazing is the Congress victory in 
Bhopal, arguably the site of the world’s greatest indus- 
trial disaster—the MIC leak at the Union Carbide plant. 
Well over 2000 innocents died that fateful night of 
3 December 1984. Many more suffered irreparable 
damage, only to die a lingering and painful death sub- 
sequently, And yet, the past and continuing traumacon- 
tributed little to bring to book those responsible. Let 
us not forget that the party in power then, as now, was 
the Congress. 

Even if we, for a moment, put aside the some- 
what pathetic attempts to prosecute as criminals those 
responsible or even to extract a worthwhile compen- 
sation from the corporation, the failures on the reha- 
bilitation front are simply unconscionable. As is the 
complete lack of engagement in reformulating the poli- 
cies governing the selection of industrial sites. 


To date, we have no reliable estimate of the 
dead and damaged; no acceptable criterion of decid- 
ing the compensation to survivors or to the next of 
kin. Since full details about what exactly leaked out and 
its accurate chemical composition never really came 
out, our medical establishment could not research 
into the physiological and psychological effects. And 
so, medical response remained haphazard. 

But what really takes the cake is that 15 years 
down our officialdomis still trying to sort out the vera- 
city of the thousands of claims. Clearly, even calami- 
tous disasters do little to speed up or smoothen the 
functioning of our babucracy. As for socio-economic 
rehabilitation, not monetary compensation, the less 
said the better. Even the hospital dedicated to the gas 
victims has still to become fully operational. 

Itis notas ifthe tragedy passed without response. 
At least a dozen books and innumerable articles on 
Bhopal are part of most research archives. Also a cou- 
ple of moving documentaries. In the immediate after- 
math of the ‘man-made disaster’, dozens of voluntary 
groups were active in the city. Some of them, notably 
the Bhopal Mahila Gas Peedit Sangh are still strug- 
gling. Most recently, in early December 1998, a 
consortium of NGOs and citizen groups set up anumber 
of commissions to enquire into the progress made 
and work out strategies to speed up the rehabilitation 
process. 


But, and this is important, the tardy progress has. 


meant no negative fallout for the officialdom — politi- 
cal and bureaucratic. Why, the Bhopal victims, unlike 
their counterparts in Delhi, did not even make it to the 
electoral rhetoric of the day. Our political process has 
finally buried them. 

For a country that otherwise loves to wallow in 
its past — from the ostensible depredations of a Babur 
or Aurangzeb to more recently the Partition — the 
‘silence’ about what we are capable of doing toourown 
reveals deep inadequacies in our collective cultural 
psyche. True, all societies or cultures cultivate a willful 
amnesia about their dark spots. But unless we learn to 
persistently revisit the site of Our own man-made trag- 
edies, with an intent not only of fixing responsibility 
but institutionalising correctives, the Bhopals will 
continue to happen. And the shades of the victims 
will never find peace. | 


Harsh Sethi 
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SEMINAR 462: February 1998; CHILDHOOD: a 
symposium onearly childhood care and education. 


Acharya, Sonya Reaching out to children 
Anandalakshmy, S. : Learning to live 
Das, Veena Hunger 
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Singh, Asha The problem 
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Ghose, Arundhati Providing refuge 
Gorlick, Brian Refugees and human rights 
Kumar, Radha Who isarefugee? 
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Moller, Catherine Survival, dignity | 
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Nair, Ravi The problem 
Sen, Sumit Stateless in South Asia 
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The problem 
Bhatia, Bela Rethinking revolution in Bihar 
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Document Indian Memorial to the ICJ 
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Jayaraman, T. Indian science after Pokhran II 
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Raina, Vinod Security, morality 
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Ramana, M.V. Do nuclear weapons 
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Sethi, Harsh - The problem 
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Varadarajan, Siddharth ^ Testing the world order 
Visvanathan,Shiv Scenarios in search ofa bomb 


SEMINAR 469: September 1998; SWADESHI: a 
symposium on the current rethinking on opening up 
the economy. 


| The problem 

Extracts From the Collected Works of 
Mahatma Gandhi 

Godrej, Adi Interview by Ashok Upadhyay 
Gurumurthy, S. Swadeshi and nationalism 
Kurien, V. Trusting our own genius 
Mitra, Ashok Swadeshior self-reliance? 


Food freedom and 
economic freedom 
Economic policy as a by-product 


Shiva, Vandana 
Vyasulu, Vinod 
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Bhagat, Niranjan Garavi Gujarat 
Desai, Meghnad Notanice Gujarati to know 
Factfile Some selected statistics 
Khare, Harish Anunending struggle for 


Gujarat’s political soul 
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Shah, Ghanshyam Polarised communities 
Shah, Hasmukh Ecological concerns 
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sium on the voices, visions and political assertions of 
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The problem 
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Gajendran, A. Transforming dalit politics 
Gupta, Dipankar A question of quotas 
Guru, Gopal The politics of naming 
Kamble, Ramesh Раі interpretations of society 


Mohapatra, BishnuN. Understanding indignities 
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Pandian, M.S.S. On adalit woman's testimonio 
Rege, Sharmila A dalit feminist standpoint 
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The roots of dalit consciousness 


Singh, Ashok 
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CHALLENGES: asymposiumon the challenges fac- 


' ing Indian foreign policy. 


Bajpai, Shankar K. Rethinking the fundamentals 


Chenoy, Anuradha M. Acosy relationship 
Dixit, J.N. The problem 
Gujral, I.K. Evolving consensus (interview by 


Nandan Unnikrishnan) 


Gupta,BhabaniSen — Insearchofaforeign policy 
Harshe, Rajen New pathways 
Khanna, Vinod C. Improving India-China 
relations 

Kumar, Satish Framework for the future 
Shahabuddin, Syed Relating to the OIC 
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the coming century 
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Russian federation 
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While most companies 
» are understandably preoccupied , 
trying to touch high turnover 
figures, there are many that . 
believe in touching the lives, of. 
people who actually have very 
, little to do” with their businesses. 
It is only to recognise the 
efforts of such companies.that. , 
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responsibility beyónd the, "call 
of. business, that we announced i 
The BusinessWorld- 
; Compaq Social Responsive- К 
ness Award. ~ { 
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The BusinessWorld- -Compaq partnership has > à; 


resulted in an annual award that will be presented. 
` by the FICCI Socio Econonuc Development: 
Foundation. * 

~ The FICCI Socio Economic Development 
Foundation was formed to provide an institutional- 
: base to the socially responsive activities of f corporates. 


Keeping this objective in mind, the FICCL 


Socio Economic Development Foundation 


endorsed The BusinessWorld-Compaq Social’ 
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"presents 


THE | 
-BUSINESSWORLD 
~ COMPAQ: 
SOCIAL 
RESPONSIVENESS 
"AWARD . 


‘Responsiveness Award 
_ which invited nominatjons _ 
for projects that were 
-clearly^outside the scope. of 


and conducted on a volun- 
tary basis. ` 


: of environmental preservation, 
. education, literacy or healthcare 


revival or preservation of 
cultüre and crafts, rural; slum 
or community development 
arid other similar fields. - : 

` Price Waterhouse, who have conducted soci" 


3 


„audits of this nature, acted as Auditors and Cénsultants 


‚ to the project. The’final selection for the award was 


made by a panel of eminent judges, drawn from relevant- 
corporate and social spheres. ! 

The awardees will be honoured at a а special. 
function at New Delhi i in January, 999. 

The BusinessWorld-Compaq Social 


Responsiveness Award. You will agree that it's for - 
_ а cause worth applauding. В 


FICCI SOCIO-ECONOMIC | 
DEVELOPMENT FOUNDATION 
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Selected Works of Govind Ballabh Pant 
[Volume 11] 
В.К. Nanda, (Chief Editor) _ 

This volume opens in April 1946 when Govind Ballabh Pant 
resumed, after his release from prison and afte а general 
election, the office of Chief Minister of U.P. The province 
was suffering from post-war discontent aggravated by rising 
prices, food and cloth shortage and industrial unrest. It proved 
to be a period of great political tension and turmoil. 

The Selected Works of Govind Ballabh Pant is a series that 
will not only document and illuminate the career and 
personality of an eminent political ledder but provide valuable 
source material for analysts and scholars of modern Indian 
politics and history. 


0195644379 1999 245x160mm 536 pp. Rs 445 


Paradigms of Indian Architecture 
Space and Time in Representation and Design 
G.H.R. Tillotson (editor) 

This book is about conceptions of p 
Indian architecture — about how the ре 
historical buildings of the | 
subcontinent have been conceived 
and described. ‘Paradigms’ — M 
meaning patterns or models — here 
include the design philosophies of 
architects and styles of analysis by 
architectural historians. The book 
explores how systems of design and 
ideas about aesthetics have governed 
both the construction of buildings in 
India and their subsequent interpretation. 
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KIN STATE INTERVENTION. 
IN ETHNIC CONFLICTS 


. Lessons from South Asia 


RAJAT GANGULY 


In this significant study, Rajat Ganguly utilizes comparative 
case studies (both historical. and contemporary) of 
secessionist conflicts in the South Asian region to challenge 
the widely held belief that kin states are the 'natural 
allies’ of secessionist co-nationals in neighboring states. 


` 1998 / 268 pages / Rs 350 (cloth) 


WOMEN, DEMOCRACY 


AND THE MEDIA 

Cultural and Political Representations in the indian Press 
SONIA BATHLA 

Bathla contends rather convincingly [that] the national press 
has actively contributed towards perpetuating patriarchal 
culture and political practices by “silencing” the women’s 
movement and making its various concerns “invisible”... Bathla 
succeeds in sowing seeds of persistent discontent regarding 


gender representation in the media. 
India Today 


1998 / 212 pages / Rs 345 (cloth) / Rs 195 (paper) 


STRUCTURAL ADJUSTMENT, 
GLOBAL TRADE AND THE 
NEW POLITICAL ECONOMY 


OF DEVELOPMENT 
BIPLAB DASGUPTA 


_ A scholarly analysis of a whole range of connected issues 


relating to economic development problems of low income 
countries... He has shown admirable restraint; he has presented 
both sets of arguments, for and against; and he has argued his 
case theoretically, and cited historical evidence to prove his point. 
Mainstream 
A Vistaar Book? 1998 / 432 pages / Rs 450 (cloth) 


. DEVELOPMENT, ETHNICITY AND 


HUMAN RIGHTS IN SOUTH ASIA 
ROSS MALLICK 


South Asian governments find it increasingly difficult to maintain 
a semblance of democracy while preserving the integrity of 
the state. Ross Mallick’s book focuses on this problem and 
that of securing minority rights in societies characterized by 
inegalitarian cultural values and highly skewed property 
distribution... This volume is an excellent discourse on 
contemporary issues of development, ethnicity and human rights in 
south Asia and provides the much needed debate on the subjects. 
The Telegraph 


1998 / 380 pages / Rs 425 (cloth) / Rs 250 (paper) 


ILLFARE IN INDIA 

Essays on India's Social Sector in Honour of S Guhan 
edited by BARBARA HARRISS-WHITE 

and SSUBRAMANIAN 

The contributors to this volume provide sober assessments 
of the quality of life experienced by large numbers of 
Indians, particularly the poor and the deprived among 
them. This collection is intended to serve as an 
uncomfortable reminder to counter the increasing sense 
of complacency and to challenge readers to engagement 
on issues of how India is doing and where it is headed. 
1998 / 416 pages / Rs 525 (cloth) 


SOCIAL CHANGE THROUGH 


VOLUNTARY ACTION 
edited by M L DANTWALA, HARSH SETHI 
and PRAVIN VISARIA 


The contributors to this volume maintain that there Is 
reason to believe that voluntary action can be a potent 
instrument for bringing about social transformation, for 
eliminating poverty, and for building an egalitarian and 
humane society. Based on six case studies of successful 
voluntary efforts, this book presents convincing examples 
of successful socio-economic transformation brought 
about by a determined application of these Ideals. 


1998 / 200 pages / Rs 325 (cloth) / Rs 175 (paper) 


VILLAGE VOICES 

Forty Years of Rural Transformation in South India 

T SCARLETT EPSTEIN, 

A P SURYANARAYANA and T THIMMEGOWDA 
This book sets out in detail, and in a very engaging manner, 
the thrills as well as the difficulties involved in living with ahd 
at the same time studying rural societies. A unique feature 
of this absorbing account Is that It documents forty years 
of change (both positive and negative) in two villages of 
south India by the same team of researchers. 

1998 / 244 pages / Rs 375 (cloth) / Rs 195 (paper) 


THE FIRST FIVE YEARS 

A Critical Perspective on Early Childhood Care 
and Education in India 

edited by MINA SWAMINATHAN 


This pioneering volume brings together macro and micro 
perspectives on early childhood care and education 
(ECCE) from distinguished specialists in the field and 
highlights some significant innovations in the last two 
decades. It presents analytical accounts of eight innovative 
grassroots programmes run by voluntary organizations 
and draws lessons from these experiences, particularly 
from the point of view of replication, г 


1998 / 312 pages / Rs 450 (cloth) / Rs 225 (paper) 


SAGE Publications India Pvt Ltd 

Post Box 4215, New Delhi 110 048, Tel: 6485884, 6444958, 6453915 Fax: 91-11- 6472426 
Sales Office Tel: 6463794, 6463820; Fax: 91-11-6472426 

59/5, Prince Baktiar Shah Road, Tollygunge, Calcutta 700 033 

27, Malony Road, T Nagar, Madras 600 017, Tel: 4345822 

31, LB Stadium, Post Box 131, Hyderabad 500 001, Tel: 231447 
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DISTRIBUTION 


PUBLISHING 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 


RETAIL 


Making books a part of your life... 


since 1952 


en 


INDIA BOOK HOUSE LIMITED 
412 Tulsiani Chambers, Nariman Point, Mumbai 400 021 
` Tel: 2840165/ 0626. Fax:.2835099 


seminar 
-| Seminar brings you a 


discussion each month 
on the problems which 
agitate all serious peo- 


ple. Subscribe 


to it 


today and participate 
actively in the thinking 


life of India... 


Subscription charges: 
Period India S. Asia 
1 year Rs.150. Rs.250 


3 years ` Rs.400 Rs.600 


Rest of world | 


' US$35 
£25 
US$90 
£60 


Ж Add Rs.15 or $2 er £1 on outstation cheques 


ж Add $15 or £10 for airmail yearly 


Cheque/DD/MO should be made in favour of 


‘Seminar Publications’ 


Seminar, F-46, Malhotra Building, Janpath, 


New Delhi 110 001 2 331 6534 Fax 011-331 6445 
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ge S CARING TODAY 
aa FOR YOUR TOMORROW. 








Ou: children, our future, need the utmost care. And at Hero Honda we care. 


For you, your family and the environment. 


* Hero Honda's superior 4-stroke technology and its high fuel-efficiency makes it 


one of India’s most environmenttriendly motorcycles. 


« Little wonder, then, that today over one and a half million proud Hero Honda 
owners are making an impact on our environment across the country. Ensuring .a 


brighter and a pollution-free tomorrow for the future generation. 


Ride a Hero Honda. And show the world that you care. 


L6/8958/HH/uSÁUpe ew 


bh HERO 
< HONDA 


Leading the way 
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Access our knowledge instantly 





seminal 


ELECTRONIC EDITION Л 





Three Years of Business India 
on CD-ROM 


India’s leading business magazine is 
now available as an even more 
powerful research and reference 
tool. Business India CD-ROM 
allows you instant access to 
India’s most comprehensive 


business and corporate databases. 


M 
Yes, I am interested in 


[.] 


Seminar CD-ROM for Rs 3,500 a copy. 
(Overseas price: $ 150 including postage) 


Business India CD-ROM for Rs 3,500 a copy. 
(Overseas price: $ 150 including postage) 


Both CD-ROMs for Rs 6,000 a set. 
(Overseas price: $ 250 including postage) 


SPECIAL OFFER! Buy both. Get a 
Business India Planner 


FREE! - 


Business India Planner ` 
with both CD-ROMS! cit stock lasts) 





Ten Years of SEMINAR 
on CD-ROM 


For 40 years, SEMINAR has set the 
nation’s agenda, debating national 
and international issues, month 
after month. Now this is available in 
the first electronic edition of 
SEMINAR CD-ROM covering 10 
years, from 1988 to 1997. 





The CD-ROM should be sent to: 

Name--—------~--—-------- nn ee —— 
ее 
Designation --—-—-—-— —-------- ee eren 
Address 


Business India Publications Pvt. Ltd. and drawn on -—-------—-—--— — 
is enclosed. 

(add Rs20 for cheques not drawn on a Mumbai bank) or please 
charge my Credit Card O VISA O MASTER CARD for Rs--------------- 


cara No. [EEEETTITELITIIITIIT] 


Card Member's Name: ---------------~-----—-=--00 nee de 
Date of Birth: 








Card Expiry Date: ---——-- — 
Card Member's Signature 
Date: 


Please allow six weeks for delivery 


Please mall this to: Seminar Publications, F-46, Malhotra Building, Janpath, New Delhi 110 001. 
Tel: 331 6534 Fax: 331 6445 E-mail: edit.seminar@axcces.net.in 
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Whatever. 





Whenever. 


Wherever. 


At AFL, we move anything and everything to anywhere. 
Now tell us when, where and what. 


aa АЙ 


MAIRFREIGHT LIMITED 


Where movement is a science А 








- AFL FREIGHT SYSTEMS • AFL LOGISTICS • AFL INDTRAVELS • AFL SHIPPING • AFL INFOTECH 





mm 
Airfreight Limited, Neville House, Currimbhoy Road, Ballard Estate Mumbai-400 001. • Tel: 2656761-7. Ambience/AFI/367 


. 
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А note from se mimar 


Dear Subscriber, 
We post SEMINAR on the 1st of 


every month. If your copy does 


not reach you by the fifteenth 


of the month, please infor m 


us immediately so that we can 
sendareplacement. Complaint 
of non-receipt of copies at a 
later date makes it impossible 
for us to do anything in the 


matter. 


Circulation Manager 
SEMINAR 

Post Box 338 

New Delhi 110001 
Tel: 91-011-3316534 
Fax: 91-011-3316445 
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This is 9 year old Julie. 
She's going to grow up to either be 
a social worker or a sex worker 


And you're going to decide which. 








Cama by Coaraci ө а chan 


Take a deep look into Julie's eyer 
fift 





а Through Nsnbi Kah, 

come the foster par 

jul hke ак By peint 
her 








ards hei 
Your ‘daughter’ will be 
school and an fact. you 


Nanhi Kah ts a «роста! project 
of the КС Меада Edacetion 
Ttuw + a teune set op by one 
of the moat teputed industrial 1 
families tn Jadia A trust that’s 





people Tike you, we hope to 
repair the broken petals of 
howsands of vach underprivileged 
huie рий, So plene, 
look into julie't eyes and 
ане op your fng, now. 


Navini ЫЗ 


Poa 01 Һа: dl 





wt 





* Aot; acy sf deste потат © AB дзве wt «сари vade: аме EO O af i Tacos Tox Act 


ald bhe fo adot à Nisde Kah Cie Ma.  Laclowad is my дее of to 1200 (e Rs. 120 g m ] ia rons of KE, Моаб, Linc Tras Lor 
ate yout зда Vein da seal ma рори эциги wd «photograph. V. Laud of am Monde Ta, | wold fke we меу ._ ам Sate 


w 





me ehe 
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Every moment, 
somewhere 


in the world, 


the sun rises on 


a Bajaj. 


“As the world’s 
fourth largest two-wheeler 
and largest three-wheeler 
«manufacturer. 
With a presence in 
over 60 countries worldwide. 
We are revving up 
for the dawn of 


the next millenium.’ 


© bajaj auto lid. 


Akurdi, Pune 411 035. India. 


Visit us at 
www.bajajauto.com 
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14, N Block Market, Greater Kailash Part I 
New Delhi 110 048 
Tel: 6212184, 6212185, 6465497 Main Shop: 6212183 
Fabrics: 6445293 N-5 Shop 6445293 N-7 Shop 6212761 

# 10 L.S.C. Nelson Mandela Road : 54, 17th Main, IInd Block 

Vasant Kunj Koramangala 

New Delhi 110 070 . Bangalore 560 034 : 

Tel: 6899775, 6899778 Tel: 5520004, 5532070 A 


RETAIL AND zo pi urn FURNISHINGS 
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Welcome aboard the Premier Diesel Deluxe. 
A car that is specially designed to make travelling 
a pleasure. 

The Premicr Diesel Deluxe is available with 
a range of luxurious features. І 

Ergonomically designed bucket seats with 
adjustable headrests. Plush carpets and velour 
upholstery. Tinted glass. 118NE Synchromesh 
gearbox. PU steering wheel. A back-lit instrument 
cluster with a quartz clock. 

It's fitted with a quiet, eco-friendly engine 
designed by FNM, Italy, that accelerates rapidly 
within seconds. Giving you unmatched i ae 
‘of over 18 kms* from every litre. 


1 Li The Premier Automobiles Ltd. 


> * + Li . 
Accessories shown jn the picture may, not be part of standard equipment, * Source: Indian-Auto Joumal. 


Premier Diesel Deluxe. All the.comfort 
without the expense, 

To see the car on display, visit the. dealer 
showroom today. A.C. version also available. 


High on performance. Low on maintenance 


PREMIER 
IESEL 


etue 
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. The ultimate in comfort. 
The world's No.1 in air conditioning. 


THE CARRIER RANGE IN INDIA 
ш WINDOW AIR-CONDITIONERS m SPLIT 
AIR-CONDITIONERS m MULTI SPLIT 
AIR-CONDITIONERS ш AIR HANDLING UNITS 
ш CHILLERS s COMPRESSORS 


CORPORATE HEADQUARTERS AND FACTORY, CARRIER AIRCON LIMITED, Delhi-Jaipur Highway, Narsingpur, Gurgaon. 
Tel : 0124-372231-8 Fax : 372230. NORTH : Bhopal Tel : 558372 Fax : 573807. Chandigarh : Tel : 609035 
Telefax : 608512. Delhi Tel : 6496369-72/6495912-14/6494050. Fax : 6496373/6495916/6495907. Indore Tel : 542365 
Jaipur Tel : 302193/304087, Fax : 304330. Lucknow Tel . 323083 Telefax : 384999. i 
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A smile. A teardrop. A raised eyebrow. 
A flare of the nostrils. A frown. These are 
- just a few manifestations of a language 
- that transcends the spoken word. 
Spontaneously communicating 
feelings like ardour, agony, ecstasy, At Herdillia, we've also devoted 
excitement, fervour, fright, passion and over two decades perfecting — ^ "d 
pain. All housed in the human body and ' chemical reactions, thereby elevating _ r 
triggered by amazing chemical reactions. the quality of life. In homes, offices, i 
Devotion and dedication have enabled a industries and in.agriculture. 
handful to master the art of self-expression. it's our way of expressing underlying © . 
Fostering it to perfection. In the visual arts, . feelings. Like concem and care. Feelings that 
the performing arts, music and dance. ` are an inherent part of Herdiliia's chemistry. $ 


Excitement, anxiety, agony- & 
апа ecstasy - 

some amazing chemical -# 
reactions we all possess 


HERDILLIA 
CHEMICALS 
LIMITED 
Air tndia Building; 

Nariman Point, Mumbai 400 021 . ‘ "M 
' . The ISO 9002 certification covers the facilities for Phenol, Acetone, Phthalic Anhydride, 
. Because chemicals are a fact of life. : Diacetone Alcohol, Dodecy! Phenol, Isobuty! Benzene, Dipheny! Oxide and Isophorone. 


A note from seminar 


- Dear Subscriber, 


ДМ, e 


We post SEMINAR on the 1st of every month. If your copy does not reach you 


. by the fifteenth of that morith, please inform us immediately so that we can send 
a replacement. Complaint of non-receipt of copies at a later date makes It 
impossible for us to do anying in the matter. 


- Circulation Manager, 
SEMINAR, P. B. No. 338 
New Delhi-110001 - 

. Fax: 011-3316445... : 
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With no one left in the world, little 
Shreya doesn’t have ihi slightest 
hope of facing the future, unless she 
gets an education. And that's where 


This is 3 year old Shreya. 


-you come in. To make a dream called 


Her parents abandoned her i Nanhi Kali come true. Through 


Nanhi Kali, you can become the foster 


and vanished. If you turn the page, 


parent of a little girl like Shreya. 
yo u'll do the same. By giving Rs. 100 a month towards 
her education, your ‘daughter’ will be 
put into school and in fact, you will 
receive regular reports about her 
progress including a photograph. 
Nanhi Kali is a special project of the 
K.C. Mahindra Education Trust - a 
Trust set up by one of the most 
reputed industrial families in India. 
A Trust that’s been working since 
1953 to promote education and 
enlightenment OS the country. 
Since Nanhi Kali literally means 
"little flower’, with people like you, 
we hope to repair the broken 
petals of thousands of such 
underprivileged little girls. 


'So please don't turn the page yet. 


| Supported by M/s. Mahindra & Mahindra Ltd. 


Nanni kali? 


A project of К. С. Mahindra Education Trust 
Cecil Court, Mahakavi Bhushan Marg, Mumbai - 1. 
Phone : 2021031. Fax : 2852441. 


Yes, I, a 
Trust for one year's education. Please do send me progress reports and a photograph. @ Instead of one Nanhi Kali, 1 would like to adopt 


«Anonymity of donor is assured. » All donations are exempted under section 80 G of the Income Tax Act. 


would like to adopt a ‘Nanhi Kali’ like Shreya. @ Enclosed is my cheque of Rs. 1200 (@ Rs. 100 p.m.) in favour of K.C. Mahindra Education 
Nanhi Kalis for years, Thank you. 














CARING TODAY 
FOR YOUR TOMORROW.. 





Саш. our future, need the utmost care. And at Hero Honda we care. 


For you, your family and the environment. 


‹ 


Hero Honda's superior 4-stroke technology and its high fuel-efficiency makes it 


one of India's most environment-friendly motorcycles. 


Little wonder, then, that today over one and a half millior. proud Hero Honda. 


owners are making an impact on our environment across the country. Ensuring .a 


brighter and a pollution-free tomorrow for the future generation. 


Ride a Hero Honda. And show the world that you care. 


\|ЫнЕБО 





Leading the way 


< HONDA 


26/89S9/HH/weAypeey 
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Interest calculation to your advantage 
We apply your interest on a daily balance, and not 
on an annual reducing balance. A simple 
calculation that reduces your Equated Monthly 
Instalment (EMI) and saves you thousands! 


x | | Our 
No prepayment penalty home loans No annual charge - 
We ’tmake N 1 shocks! Unlike 
нета. let YOU SAVE 1 | nos cies, we don't have 


There is no penalty in case you any annual charge. Again, 


decide to prepay SO many Ways, | ^| a considerable saving. 
we don't know 


` your loan. 


e 


Eus | where to start. |. 


No commitment charge Processing charge on a ‘slab’ basis 
Why pay for something you : We apply our one-time processing charge 
haven’t received? With Home Loanz, you оп а ‘slab’ basis, and not as a flat percentage 
start repaying only after you get your loan-. · $ of your loan amount. Which means a 
not before. substantial saving for you! 


` All in all, you can’t find a home loan that allows you to save | 
in so many ways. So, for any amount from Rs 2.10 lakhs to 
Rs 1 crore, do call us today. Now that you know where to start. 


Loans at the sole discretion of ANZ Grindlays Bank. . А Home finance with all-round savings. 


m yem 
E ES Grindlays Bank 
The Relationship Bunk 





Bangalore: Tel: 509 5066. Calcutta: Tel: 220 0017. Chennai: Tel: 534 0310. Mumbai: Tel: 207 5974. New Delhi: Tel: 372 1234. (Home Loanz is presently available only in Bangalore, 
Calcutta, Chennai, Mumbai & New Delhi.) `` 5 NETWORK @ ANZ 260-97 
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` 14, N Block Market, Greater Kailash Part I 
New Delhi 110 048 
Tel: 6212184, 6212185, 6465497 Main Shop: 6212183 
Fabrics: 6445293 N-5 Shop 6445293 N-7 Shop 6212761 


#10 L.S.C. Nelson Mandela Road 54, 17th Main, Ind Block 


. Vasant Kunj Koramangala 
New Delhi 110 070 | | Bangalore 560 034 


Tel: 6899775, 6899778 . | Tel: 5520004, 5532070 


RETAIL LAND EXPORT c о F HOME | FURNISHINGS 
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Ор . JN INDIA AND ABROAD. 


` Shriram Honda is India's, largest selling portable genset range and is preferred by 500, 000° 
satisfied customers across the world. 


Here are a few reasons why. 


Available in a complete range, from 0.5 KVA to 5.5 KVA." . 
Has India's first push-button start portable genset. ii 
Has the world proven, environment friendly, fuel efficient, 4 stroke panes technology. 
Smooth.& silent operation and easy to maintain. 
. Gives you non-stop, unfluctuating power. o 
Has India's largest sales & service network of over 700 dealers. 
Exported to over 30 countries ‘the worldover including Japan, under the Honda brand name. 
Manufactured by India's first portable genset Eomesny to get the ISO 9001 certification 
for its quality assurance systems. `- К A 8 
e Comes to you with easy finance schemes. i 


Do consider all these facts before you' decide on a genset. You'll agree that going for a 
Shriram Honda Portable Genset makas sense. 


2 


*Max. Outputs 


"i Regd. Office : HONDA Siel POWER PRODUCTS LIMITED:5th Floor, Kirti Mahal, 18, Rajendra Place, New-Delhi-110008 
. Phones : 5739103-04-05, 5723528, 5723718. Fax : 91-11-5752218, 5753652 Gram : EASYLIGHT 
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THE: MONTHLY SYMPOSIUM POST. ‘BOX 338. NEW DELHI 110001 


b Founder Palos RAJ & ROMESH THAPAR ; 





о А 


а journal which seeks to ‘reflect through: free discussion, the non-political specialist too has voiced his views: In this 
“every shade. of Indian tliought and aspiration. Each: month, * -way it has been possible to 'answer a real need of today, to 
a single ‘problem is debated by writers. belonging to different gather the "facts and ideas of this age айд to help. thinking 
persuasions. Opinions expressed have ranged from janata‘to people , arrive at à certain degree of cohesion and clarity 
совогеѕѕ, from: satvedaya to communist to independent. And -in facing the prout of economics, of politics, of culture 
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asymposium on 
some problems 


facing the polity 
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12 THEPROBLEM A 
y ў ashort statement NN 
on the issues involved 
14 CHILD LABOUR AND EDUCATION WV 
Shantha Sinha, Professor, Department of Political Science, N 


University of Hyderabad and Head, MV Foundation, 
Hyderabad 


20 VISIBLE BUT UNREACHED ; 
Vimala Ramachandran, Associate Professor, Indian 
Institute of Health Management Research, Jaipur 
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Tilak Sarkar, CEO, Business India Information 
Technology, Delhi 
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Usha Ramanathan, law researcher based in Delhi 
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SOME problems never go away. If anything, they heve 
a way of reappearing, often in a more virulent form. 


‘One would have expected that our nation, having 
entered its fiftieth year as a democratic, secularreptb- - 


lic (the qualifier socialist having entered mid-way into 
its modern history) would have, by now, evolved some 


* consensus around majorconcerns; that we would have 


in place the institutional mechanisms and political will 
to relegate at least some of our enduring problems as 
issues of the past. 

The dozens of assessments accompanying the 


“golden jubilee of our Independence presented a mixed 


bag, as they inevitably would. There was justifiable 
pride in, barring the unfortunate interregnum of the 
Emergency, having retained our formally democrazic 
Structure, some even claim having strengthened it. 
Equally, to have got rid of the more gross forms of 
poverty, hunger, inequality and exploitation. Or 
having ensured through a combination ofthe political 
process and institutional interventions, a legitimate 


space for the hitherto excluded from the mainstrezm . 


of national life. 
national heroes, Amartya Sen, untiringly reminds us 


that well over a third of our citizens, a disproporticn- 
ate number drawn from the dalits, tribals, minorities, 


Continuing Concerns 


The problem 


lower OBCs and women, suffer from chronic malnu- 
trition, illiteracy, low access to institutionalized care, 
live without hope and as episodic victims of an uncar- 
ing state and often violent civil society. 

It is not as if there is a dearth of good advice, 
not just normative and moral exhortations, but practi- 
cal strategizing to unfetter people’s initiatives from 
astrangulating, over-determined, rule bound structure. 
Like on the sports fields, we as a people seem to lack 
a definitiveness of purpose, the requisite killer ins- 
tinct, the ability to carry through that which we deem 
essential. 

Take the universalization of elementary educa- 
tion. Notonly is this one of ourconstitutional mandates, 
there are no significant dissenting voices against the 
objective. Yet, notwithstanding numerous commission 
reports and even more schemes, of late even with for- 
eign assistance, our children continue to be deprived 
of access to learning facilities — official, private, volun- 
tary, formal or non-formal. To continue to hold the 


world record for the largest number of illiteratesis no ` 
- cause for pride. 
And yet, as our latest addition tothe pantheon of ` 


One feature of this problem is the phenomenon 
of out of school working children, not merely in home, 
craft or farm based occupations but in demeaning and 
degrading environments of factories, mines and 


dhabas, if not begging on the streets. Surely this is not 
all due to parental helplessness out of poverty or, worse, 
adesire to foreclose futures. 

Ortake the phenomenon of the neglected adoles- 
cent. We are a young nation. Someone ought to be both- 
ered about the large numbers of our youth, unskilled 
and untrained, out of school and of work, somehow 
scrambling for survival, easy prey to crime and crimi- 
nality. Do we realize the danger of a frustrated and 
angry youth? And yet, if we even think about them 
today itis often in the context of their undirected sexu- 
ality. Is itthe prospect of HIV-AIDS that bothers us? 

Or take the muddled response that we have to 


technology. The pride about having contributed the’ 


largest number of computer software programmers to 
the US does little to hide the sorry state of our scien- 
tific and technological institutions, be they forresearch 
or training or the absence of a national technology 
policy that could direct our scarce resources to 
predefined and competitive ends. 

From sectors to basic structures. Ourdemocratic 
scaffolding rests on the relationship between the three 
mainstays of the state — the Parliament, the bureau- 
cracy and the judiciary. For years now, we have been 
subjected. to unseemly controversies about the 
criminalization of the three and the politicization of 


court, ; , 
For a moment let us turn to neglected regions. 


the judiciary. No country can afford the denigration ` 


of the majesty of law and its judicial apparatus. Yet 
the controversies about the appointment of judges, 
that too at the highest level, calls fora committed judi- 
ciary, and a reworking of the courts’ domain persist. 
Is it surprising that judicial verdicts are barely per- 
ceived today as a vindication of truth and justice, with 
open denunciation stayed only by fear of contempt of 


Ever since Independence, the North East has remained 
abliponnational consciousness, remembered only for 
its ethnic exotica, a proneness to insurgency and as a 
black hole for central subsidies. Cut off from the Cen- 
tre more than metaphorically, it remains persistently 
misunderstood, a standing testimony to our native 
orientalism. Decades of interventions have done little 


to close the perception gap betweentheregionandthe - 


mainstream, howsoever defined. "m 

These are but mere illustrations of a general lack 
of will, of misunderstanding if not wilful disengage- 
ment with problems which we should not be carrying 
into the next century. Throughout this year, our forti- 
eth, Seminar proposes to focus on a range of continu- 
ing concerns in the hope, even if faint, that we will not 
need to revisitthem, at least in the same terms. 
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Child labour and education 


SHANTHA SINHA 
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THE study of child labour has attra- 
cted considerable attention in recent 
times, more so in India which acco- 
unts fora significant proportion of the 
world’s child labour force. Many of 
these studies provide detailed descrip- 
tions of the various manifestations of 
child Jabour. A few have attempted to 
understand the underlying causes for 
the persistence of child labour despite 
its universal condemnation and the 
various legislative and administrative 
policies adopted by governments to 
deal with the problem. 

The fact of a large number of 
working children as also the fact that 
the notion of a child working, espe- 
cially in certain special circumstan- 
ces, enjoys fairly wide acceptability 
creates a situation where there is con- 
siderable confusion on the question of 
who constitutes a child labourer. One 
immediate outcome of this is the wide 
variation in the figures of the number 
of child labourers. Official sources, for 
instance, put the figure at 17 million 
of which two million are engaged in 
hazardous occupations. On the other 
hand, while some independent sources 
estimate the number to þe closer to 44 
million there are others who have 
fixed the figure at 100 million. A cru- 
cial aspect that needs to be understood 


in regard to these figures is that they 
hold significance only to the extent 
that they represent a target group of 
children for whom specific policies or 
programmes are to be framed. 

Thus, to the Indian government 
which views only those children enga- 
ged in hazardous occupations as its 
target group, it is the figure of two 
million which is of relevance and any 
figure that exceeds this figure does 
not hold any specific significance. 
This aspect, as we shall subsequently 
see, has other implications as well. 
Whatever the situation, the difficulty 
in adopting a figure like 17 million 
becomes apparent as soon as we take 
acloserlook. 

The official estimate of the 
number of children in the 5-14 years 
age group not going to school is nearly 
74 million. Thus, even if it were to be 
accepted that the entire lot of 17 mil- 
lion children who are working are 
not going to school, this still leaves 
another57 million ‘missing’ children 
who are neither going to school nor 
to work. The status of these children 
becomes indeterminate unless some 
other explanation is found. Some 
writers have referred to them as the 
‘nowhere children’. A large number of 
girl children fall in this category. 


E 


utm 


. One method of resolving this 
issue is to assume that the child is sim- 
ply idle. In the rural Indian context, 
however, the conceptofan ‘idle’ child 
simply.does not exist. Any child not 
in school is immediately drawn into 
supplementing family labour on a 
full time basis, either assisting in the 
family occupation or managing fam- 
ily assets or simply engaging in a wide 
variety of domestic ‘adult releasing’ 
activities. 

Another method of resolving 
this issue is to ignore these children 
altogether in as much as any policy 
regarding child labour is concerned. 
This is not as trivial a solution as it 
seems. As we have already seen, the 
need to categorise a child as child 
labourer arises out of an intention to 
withdraw the child from such work. If 
achild is engaged in activity thatis not 
categorised as child labour then itcan 
always be ignored. This is one of the 
implications of drawing a distinction 


between one form of work engaged in’ 


by achild and another. It could then be 
postulated that the ‘missing’ children 
are all engaged in activities that donot 
constitute labour and hence are neither 
school going norchild labourers. 


Tis approach has its basis in the 
concept that child labour should be 
distinguished from child work.' Once 


the distinction is sought to be made | 


between child work (good) and child 
labour (bad) the significance of the 
figures relating to working children, 
whether 17 million or 80 million, 
tendsto get blurred because thereis no 
simple way of determining what per- 
centage ofthis is child labour. 

A third method of resolving the 
issue of the ‘missing’ children is to 
treat all of them as child labourers. It 
is argued that the concept of segre- 


1. The Concerned for Working Children 
(CWC); Report of the national seminaron edu- 
cation for working children, p. 83. 


gation of work done by a child into 
exploitative ‘labour’ and non exp- 
loitative ‘work’ suffers from basic 


` flaws since there is no simple method 


by which some activities indulged in 
by achild could beclassified as ‘work’ 
and some as ‘labour’. Given that the 
work situation varies from place to 
place such a categorisation would be 
an extremely difficult task since it 
would have to be based on working 
conditions rather than on the work 
itself. In the ultimate analysis any 
working child is in reality a child 
labourer, the degree of exploitation of. 
the child in his current employment 
notwithstanding. Since any child out 
of school is ultimately put to work and 
the concept of an ‘idle child’ does not 
really hold in the Indian context, any 
child out of school has to be treated as 
child labour. 


T. question of how to deal with 
child labour and in particular the scope 
for state intervention depends largely 
on one’s perception of the nature and 
causes underlying child labour. Thus, 
at one extreme is the view that in cer- 
tain economies child labour is inevi- 
table and bound to persist as a ‘harsh 
reality’ and that withdrawal of chil- 
dren from the workforce is possible 
only when the economic status of the 
families involved improves. Legis- 
lative measures in this situation are 
unlikely to succeed and the princi- 
pal effort would have to be directed 
towards amelioration of work condi- 
tions rather than elimination of child 
labour. Any effort at eliminating child 
labour would have to focus on the 
more exploitative forms prevalent in 
the hazardous sectors. 

The inevitability of child labour 
argument is essentially a consequ- 
ence of whatcan be broadly termed as 
the poverty argument. In its simplest 
form the argument is that children 
work because they belong to poor 


families who cannot survive without 
the benefit of the income which acc- 
rues to the family on account of child 
labour. Any attempt to abolish it 
through legal recourse would, under 
the circumstances, not be practical 
since this would put the already poor 
families under acute economic stress. 
In this situation the only alternative 
left is to ban child labour in hazardous 
areas and to regulate and ameliorate 
the conditions of work in other areas. 
This assessment of the child labour 


-Situation is one which many govern- 


ments especially in developing coun- 
tries, including India, have adopted. 
Somewhere in the middle of 
the spectrum lies the view that child 
labour per se is not bad and, in fact, 
under certain circumstances may even 
be desirable. Proponents of this view 
base their arguments mainly on the 
ground that the alternatives available 
to children in terms of education and 
so on are so inferior that the children 
are actually better off working. It is 
argued that by working under care- 
fully supervised conditions, espe- 
cially ina family environment, achild 
stands to gain much more than by 
going to school. Child work, which 
does not involve an exploitative rela- 
tionship, should therefore be distin- 
guished from child labour. Any effort 
at eliminating children from the work 
force should therefore concentrate on 
child labour rather than child work. 


Т. argument that there are forms of 
work which are actually beneficial to 
the child is often reinforced by what 
may be termed as the ‘irrelevance of 
education’ argument. Itis claimed that 
the kind of education that is being рго-` 
vided in most educational institutions 
is of little relevance to the children and 
does not in anyway prepare them for 
the challenges that lie ahead. Work on 
the other hand can in many circum- 
stances prove to be more educational 
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than the irrelevant type of education 
provided in formal schools. 

At the far end of the spectrum 
lies the view that all forms of work for 
children are bad and that there can be 
little scope for compromise on this 
issue. Proponents of this view hold that 
arguments in favour of children work- 
ing, whatever their logic, are merely 
excuses for the perpetration of child 
labour to the advantage of certain 
vested interests. According tothis view 
any distinction between one form of 
work and anotheras far as children are 
concerned is completely arbitrary. 

Proponents of this view strongly 
advocate greater state intervention 
and emphasise the need for the state 
to take an uncompromising stand 
both on the elimination of all forms of 
child labour as well as on compulsory 
education. It is argued that the strong 
correlation between enactment of 
compulsory education laws and reduc- 
tion of child labour from the work 
force in several countries is not merely 
acoincidence. 

The demand side of the child 
labour issue supplies further justifi- 
cation to those arguing for total elimi- 
nation of child labour. Much of the 
justification for child labour, accord- 
ing to them, arises not out of any con- 
cern for the children themselves but 
for the employers who are in search 
of cheap labour. Availability of child 
labour provides for lowering of costs 
of production and, more important, 
access to labour that is unresisting, 
unorganised and almost inexhaust- 
ible. As aresult wages of other adults 
are depressed, unemployment incre- 
ases and above all general poverty 
levels increase. 


D... the formulation of policies 
specifically meant to deal with child 
labour and the implementation of a 
large number of programmes, both by 
the government directly and through 
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NGOs in pursuance of these policies, 
the impact on the child labour situa- 
tion in the country has been minimal. 
Thus neither in terms ofthe number of 
working children nor in terms of lit- 
eracy levels has the country shown 
any significant improvement. On the 
other hand the absolute numbers of 
working children have expanded con- 
siderably and India’s share, both in the 
world’s illiterates as well child labour, 
remains embarrassingly high and isin 
fact rising. Against this background 
it becomes important to understand 
the scope of the programmes and poli- 
cies adopted within the country and to 
appreciate the significance of the 
framework within which they operate. 
The basic reason why the poli- 
cies and programmes adopted in the 
country by the government as well as 
by most NGOs have failed to create 
much impact on the child labour situ- 
ation is that they are simply not desi- 
gned to do so. Acloser look at the 
premise on which these policies and 
programmes are based reveals that 
its very nature leads to a situation 
wherein any impact on child labour is 
not possible—the poverty argument. 


l. its simplest formthe poverty argu- 
ment is that households, especially 
those belonging to the lower econo- 
mic strata of the society, cannot sur- 
vive unless the children in the family 
also work. Child labour therefore is 
aninevitable consequence ofthe eco- 
nomic forces operating on a family. 
Any effort to withdraw a child from 
the work force without adequately 
raising the economic status of the 
child's family would only lead to fur- 
ther economic stress for the family. 
Oncethe validity ofthe poverty argu- 
ment with its implication that child 
labour is an inevitable consequence 
of poverty is accepted, there is little 


scope for withdrawing a child from 


work and ће question of making asig- 


nificant dent in the child labour situa- 
tion does not arise. 

This poverty argumentalso lim- 
its the extent to which child labour 
can be legislated against. With child 
labourbeing inevitable, any legislation 
which strictly prohibits it would auto- 
matically become un-implementable. 
Itis only some extreme forms of child 
labour whichcan be legislated against 
and the best one сап do under the situ- 
ation is to regulate child labour in 
other areas. This is precisely what the 
CL Act proposes to do. 


T. acceptance of the poverty argu- 
ment also influences the education 
policy to a great extent. Since child 
labour is viewed as a logical conse- 
quence ofthe economic situation pre- 
vailing in the country, the focus ofthe 
education policy has always been on 
how a country as poor as India can, 
with its impoverished masses, design 
an education policy and strategy 
which will include the working chil- 
dren of the poor as well as the better- 
off. In other words, the education 
policy has never been viewed as a 
method of keeping the children away 
from work. On the other hand the 
emphasis has been on formulating 
a policy which would cater to the 
requirements of the working child 
without actually interfering with her 
work schedule. The NFE programme 
with its emphasis on- schooling out- 
side working hours is a typical conse- 
quence of this kind of an approach. 
The fact is that the success of 
any education policy has been sought 
to be judged not by the numberof chil- 
dren withdrawn from work but by the 
number of working children catered to 
without dislocating them from work. 
As aresultit is not really very surpris- 
ing that the education policy has failed 
tomake any impacton the child labour 
situation. One method by which edu- 
cation policy can make an impact in 
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the area of child labour is through 
adoption of compulsory education 
laws. However, the poverty argument 
clearly precludes such an eventuality 
sinceit would only resultin placingan 
additional burden on the already over- 
burdened parents whocan ill-afford to 
withdraw their children from work. 


A... from the above argument, 
with its implications on the inevitabil- 
ity of child labour, an aspect that has 
played amajorrolein shaping policies 
and programmes relating to child lab- 
our is the argument that child labour 
perseis not bad and that in many situ- 
ations it is actually desirable for chil- 
dren to work. We have already noted 
how this results in classifying the 
work done by children as child work 
which is essentially educational and 
beneficial to the child, and child labour 
which represents the more exploita- 
tive form and needs to be controlled. 
Policies and programmes concerning 
working children should therefore 
focus specifically on the elimination 
of child labour whilechild work should 
actually be promoted. Coupled with 
the belief that the education being pro- 
vided by the existing formal school 
education system is completely irrel- 
evant to the needs of children in rural 
areas, it plays a powerful part in promo- 
ting a large number of programmes 
which seek to provide vocational skills. 

There are two main aspects to 
the criticism of the formal school sys- 
tem. One is that the content of school 
education is so irrelevant that it is 
not really worthwhile for any child to 
attend school. On the other hand, if 
only the child were to gain work expe- 
rience, either in the family profession 
orin some other field of work, then the 
possibility of the child ending up as an 
unproductive ‘educated unemployed’ 
would notarise. As itis formal educa- 
tion renders the child unfit for any 
work in the rural area. 


A second aspect to the issue 
relatesto the mannerin which workin 
school is scheduled. Activity in most 
schools peaks precisely at the same 
time as seasonal agricultural activity. 
As а result children are withdrawn 
from schools during this period and 
putto work. Thisentails their missing 
school for several days, which could 
have been avoided had the school been 
closed for vacation during this period. 

Taken together — the poverty 
argument, the belief that some forms 
of work are desirable forchildren, and 
the view that the education system in 
the country is irrelevant to the needs 
of the children — we get a framework 
in which there is little scope for gen- 
erating policies and programmes 
which could reduce the number of 
working children in the country. On 
the other hand the strategies that have 
evolved, both in the government as 
well as the NGO sector, clearly reflect 
the impact of the above framework 
and in fact are a direct consequence 
of adopting it. Under the circum- 
stances it is not surprising that the 
child labour situation in terms of the 
number of children in the workforce 
in the country has remained more or 
less stagnant. 


Give: the fact that the entire pro- 
gramme to deal with child labour 
in the country is based on certain 
premises it would be necessary to 
understand to what extent these actu- 
ally hold. 

The plausibility of the poverty 
argument arises from the single fact 
that any family with a critically low 
level of income and struggling to keep 
‘the wolf from the door’ must, in order 
to survive, send the children to work. 
Child labour in this situation is not 
only inevitable but also logical and 
hencea ‘harsh reality’. 

Plausible as this sounds it is not 
as infallible as it appears and concrete 


evidence in its favour is not always 
easy to find at the field level. First, 
while it is in general true that the eco- 
nomically deprived sections tend to 
engage their children in work more 
often than the better-off, there is no 
evidence to show a direct correlation 
between the level of poverty and the 
tendency to send achild to work. If one 
were to extend the logic of the argu- 
ment one should find that in any given 
situation it is the poorest who drop 
out first while the relatively better-off 
continue in school fora longer time. 
Similarly, in terms of enrolment 
in school, especially in the higher 
classes, the better-off would have 
greater representation than the eco- 
nomically backward. Field level stud- 
ies do not support this contention. On 
theotherhand whatis found isthat not 
only are literacy rates similar between 
groups having dissimilar income 
levels but also vary widely between 
groups with the same income levels. 


О... stress that there is eno- 
ugh evidence to show that a number 
of families with income below the nor- 
mally defined poverty line send their 
children not to work but to schools. 
They argue that the real danger in 
blindly accepting the poverty argu- 
ment is that every case of achild work- 
ing tends to be seen as one. more 
instance of the ‘harsh reality’ of child 
labour. Such an approach, in their 
view, ignores the significance of the 
empirical evidence that some NGO 
projects have thrown up. Factors such 
as parents’ literacy status, their levels 
of motivation, social background, 
accessibility of schools and so on all 
have to be invoked to make sense of 
the behaviour pattern of parents and 
children? 

Further, they emphasise that in 


` the situation that prevails in much of 


2, MV Foundation; Report on adjustments 


made by parents. 
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rural India what is to be clearly under- 
stood is that for many families the 
mere task of not engaging a child in 
work represents a major deviation 
from the past. This is particularly so 


in the case of families belonging to ` 


certain communities which have tra- 
ditionally been associated with labour 


intensive activities. To assume, under. 
these circumstances, that parents are 


unwilling or unable to withdraw their 
children from work mainly due to pov- 
erty is to ignore the real constraints 
that society.places on them. 

Motivation of the parents is only 
one part of the story. What is equally 
crucial is to work outa mechanism that 
enables smooth transition for the child 
froma work situation to school. A fac- 
tor that is seldom appreciated is the 
extremely efficient manner in which 
a child's transfer from a household 
to workplace takes place in the rural 
areas. Onthe other hand the elaborate 
and often unfathomable procedures 
set in place to enrol a child in school, 
the insistence on various certificates 
and documents are all designed to inti- 
midate even the most willing parent. 

In sum, therefore, it is argued 
that poverty is very often not the cru- 
cial limiting factor and toa large extent 
other non-economic factors play a 
major role in influencing the decision 
of parents to senda child to work orto 
school. 


Д... argument, which we have 
noted as having considerable influ- 
ence in determining policies concern- 
ing child labour, relates to the lack of 
usefulness of formal school education 
as opposed to learning through work. 


This along with the belief that some 


forms of work are desirable for chil- 
dren, it has been pointed out, plays a 
powerful part in legitimising children 
working in certain circumstances. 
Anexamination of the criticism 
against the formal school system also 
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reveals several important aspects. 
Supporters of the formal school sys- 


tem argue that almost every aspect of . 


the criticism relates to the fact that for- 
mal school education makes it diffi- 
cultforachild to work. In other words, 
the one thing that formal schools for 
all their ‘defects’ cannot by any stretch 


of imagination be accused of is sup- ` 


porting child labour. It is this charac- 
teristic of the formal school system 
that, in fact, makes it an invaluable 
asset to any programme that seeks to 
eliminate child labour. 


A. that the criticism levelled 
against the formal school implies is 
that children cannot work and at the 
same time attend formal schools. This 
is as good a reason as any to support 
formal schools. Fartoo much is made 
of the content of the curriculum in 
these schools. A closer look reveals 
that the irrelevance of the curriculum 
is notanissuethatisconfinedto work- 
ingchildren alone. Itis a general prob- 
lem that affects all those, working or 
non-working children, who seek to 
benefit from a formal school educa- 
tion. 

Formal education, especially in 
the formative years ofachild in the age 
group 5-14 years, has an intrinsic 
value that cannot be provided by any 
other means including vocational 
education. To those who support the 


- formal school system, the school, as 


the only institution in existence today 
that deals exclusively with children, 
therefore occupies a unique place in 
any programme seeking to provide 
for the overall development of the 
child. | : 

Since that the premise on which 
the above strategy has been formu- 
lated is suspect it would be necessary 
to understand how the kind of new 
strategy would evolve if one were to 
disregard the premise altogether. In 


the first place the rejection of the pov- ` 


erty argument would automatically 
imply arejection of the view that child 
labour is inevitable. Further, the prob- 
lem of child labour would have to be 
viewed predominantly as the outcome 
of non-economic factors and pro- 
grammes would have to be tailored to 


‘meet this situation. 


The second aspect relates to the 
rejection of the argument that certain 
forms of work for children are not only 
beneficial but also desirable and that 
child work has therefore to be distin- 
guished from child labour. What this 
implies is that rather than attempting 
to artificially classify the various 
forms of work done by achild into dif- 
ferent categories, all forms of work 
done by achild must be simply treated 
as a single category of child labour. 
Since any. work done by achild is child 
labour and in the Indian context no 
child is really idle, one arrives at the 
logical conclusion that all children out 
of schoolare child labourers. 


T. adoption of this definition of 
child labour has considerable signifi- 
cance. The most important one being 
that any programme seeking to deal 
with the problem of child labour has 
to address all children out of school. 
In other words, it brings into its ambit 
all working children out of school 
irrespective of the nature of work. A 
second equally significant aspect of 
this.definition is that the task of eli- 
minating child labour and that of 
universalising education become syn- 
onymous. One cannot achieve the one 
without achieving the other, The task 
of withdrawing a child from work 


therefore becomes ће same asinduc- ` 


ting the child into school. Since it has 
already been noted that the only form 
of school that does not explicitly sup- 
port the concept of a child working 
is the formal day school, enrolment 
automatically implies enrolment into 
the formal school system. 


^ 


It would now be instructive to 
construct a strategy or a programme 
based on this revised understanding of 
the situation. The fundamental belief 
on which the programme has to be 
based is that parents, even poor par- 
ents, are not only capable of sending 
their children to formal daytime 
schools but are also willing to do so. In 
other words the programme would 
reject the poverty argument and its 
implication of the inevitability of child 
labour. Consequently, it would also 
have to reject the need to provide for 
education to working children outside 
the working hours and has to adopt 
the formal school as the only means to 
universalise education and simultane- 
ously eliminate child labour. 


Т. programme would have to rec- 
ognise the crucial, and on most occa- 
sions dominant, role which cultural 
and other non-economic factors play 
in influencing parents decision to 
send theirchildren to work rather than 
toschool. Consequently, the emphasis 
would have to be on motivation of 
parents and the mobilising of the com- 
munity at large. Processes have to be 
built up to bridge the gap between an 
illiterate household and the school 
keeping in view the large number of 
factors that work to sustain this gap. 
Briefly stated therefore, the entire stra- 
tegy would have to be based on pro- 
moting the norm that no child should 
work and that all children should be in 
schools. 

In terms of specifics there is a 
need to adopt strategies based on the 
nature of work the child is currently 
engaged in. By and large the key to the 
entire issue is the smooth transition of 
achild from a work situation to that of 
school. The process of transition invol- 
ves motivation of parents and chil- 
dren, involvernent of the community 
at large and the teacher fraternity. Dep- 
ending on the type of work engaged in 


by the child, her age and social back- 
ground, a degree of isolation would 
have to be provided from the work en- 
vironment, at least fora limited period 
oftime. This isolation could be in the 
form of short-term residential courses 
away from the place of work so that 
parents, children and the employers 
would be forced to make the necessary 
adjustments to ensure that the child 
does not go back to work. ` 


А... all the strategy would inv- 
olve a strengthening of the entire 
formal school education system in 
terms of infrastructure, including 
teachers. One important consequence 
of the revised understanding of the 
child labour situation is that compul- 
sory education laws are no longer 
taboo. It would be recalled that the 
poverty argument precludes the pos- 
sibility of implementing any com- 
pulsory education law. Critics of this 
view have for long argued that the 
objections raised are entirely hypo- 
thetical. In actual terms the main 
difficulty in putting compulsory edu- 
cation laws in place is the inability, 
if not unwillingness, of the state to 
invest in education, a fact amply dem- 
onstrated by the declining share of 
the primary education sector in the 
budget. 

Once the poverty argument is 
rejected, however, and it is accepted 


that parents once motivated would ` 


be willing to send their children to 


` school, the situation alters consider- 


ably. Compulsory education laws can 
no longer be viewed as a measure to 
compel parents to send their children 
to school. On the other hand they 
become powerful tools in the hands 
of people to ensure that the state pro- 
vides adequate education infrastruc- 
ture to meet the full requirements of 
the children, something which our 
successive five year plans have been 
unable to ensure. 
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Visible but unreached — 


VIMALA RAMACHANDRAN 


‘Continuing Concerns 


IN the last 10 years, especially since 
the World Conference on Education 
held in Jomtien, Thailand, the impor- 
tance of universal elementary educa- 
tion (five years of schooling for all 
children) has come to be accepted as 
a societal non-negotiable. Sustained 


-international pressure, coupled with 


availability of international aid and 
loans for basic education, has forced 
the attention of administrators. As a 
result we in India have arange of basic 
education programmes and projects 
forchildren in the 6-11 age group. 
But what happens after primary 
education? Existing evidence indi- 
cates that a large number of children 
and adolescents, especially in rural 
areas, do notattend school or any edu- 
cational programme. The discontinu- 
ation rate after primary school is 
particularly high in rural India, more 
soamong girls, children from socially 
and economically disadvantaged 
communities and those living in 
remote areas. It is now widely recog- 
nised that these sections of Indian 
society have not been able to access 


*'This paper is based on a August 1998 mono- 
graph written by the author for prin, India. 


educational facilities, or even if they 


do enrol, drop out due to a wide range 
of demand side and supply related 
factors. | 
Inter-state variations are sig- 
nificant. While Kerala, Himachal 
Pradesh, some north-eastern states, 
Punjab, Tamil Nadu, Gujarat and 
Maharashtra are better placed than 
the average, the most difficult regions 
continue to be Rajasthan, Bihar, 
Madhya Pradesh, Uttar Pradesh and 
Orissa. Rajasthan has made very slow 
progress and gender disparity remains 
high. If we look at the percentage dis- 
tribution of children and adolescents 
of different age groups across diffe- 
rent educational levels, itis disturbing 
to find that only 49.6% of boys and 
30.6% of girls in the 15-19 age group 
have ventured beyond middle school 


‚ in rural India. Similarly, only 67.4% 


of boys and 63.8% of girls are study- 
ing in secondary school and above 
in urban India. An overwhelming 
number of children barely complete 
primary school, with many dropping 
out before they reach Class V (NCAER/ 
HDI, 1994). This picture gets even 
more grim as we move down the 
income/socio-economic ladder. 


“з 


© 


What are these out-of-school 
youngsters doing? While a large 
number of the girls are married and 
have moved into family life or are 
absorbed in household chores and 
work in the farms or other family 
occupations, the situation of boys is 
still unclear. Given low employment 
opportunities and landlessness, many 
boys are into wage labour. ‘Recent 
data collected by NCAER shows that 
participation in both paid and unpaid 
work is not significant for children 
under the age of 10. The argument that 
child labour is responsible for low en- 
rolment and high drop out rates is 


- therefore a shaky one, at least for very 
young children. The argument.that- 


compulsory schooling would reduce 
child labour, or that it is the only way 
of doing so, may well be correct for 
children over 10 or 12. But the data 
seems to suggest that even without a 
reduction in the incidence of child 
labour, there is no good reason why 
children under 10 should not be in 
school... (However) taking all chil- 
dren between 6-14, it seems that the 
correlation between work participa- 
tion rates and discontinuation is posi- 
tive’ (Ratna Sudarshan, Seminar, 
April 1998). 


TABLE1 


School Attendance Rates (per cent) by Age Group and Household Monthly per Capita 
Expenditure Class 


Ruralindia 


Household Per 
capita Income 


10-I4Age Group 


Male Female . 
Less than 120 54.6 31.1 
120-140 58.6 36.6 
140-165 65.4 43.2 
165-190 68.5 44.1 
190-210 72.6 50.6 
210-235 75.6 53.3 
235-265 80.5 57.2 
265-300 82.3 64.8 
300-355 84.0 67.8 
355-455 85.7 72.9 
455-560 90.3 73.1 
Morethan 560 90.6 78.5 
UrbanIndia : 
Household Per 10-14Age Group 
capita Income 
| Мае Female 

Less than 120 64.6 5155 
120-140 72.8 63.6 
140-165 78.8 70.3 
165-190 82.9 77.1 
190-210 86.3 80.6 
210-235 87.6 85.8 
235-265 90.5 89.2 
265-300 92.0 91.2 
300-355 94.0 89.8 
355-455 95.5 95.8 
455-560 97.6 96.3 
More than 560 96.2 93.5 


15-19 Age Group 


Male 


Total Female Total 
42.9 28.0 06.3 17.1 
48.9 28.3 06.4 18.4 
55.2 29,3 09.7 20.4 
57.3 30,1 11.7 21.5 
62.4 36.1 16.1 27.4 
65.4 35.5 17.5 27.5 
69.6 39.8 19.5 30.7 
74.5 41.7 20.7 32.3 
716.6 46.2 26.1 36.8 
80.0 51.4 31.7 42.4 
82.7 58.2 35.7 48.4 
85.1 61.3 37.4 50.7 
15-19Age Group 
Total Male Female Total 
57.7 29.1 18.8 24.6 
68.3 31.6 17.4 25.3 
74.5 37.3 30.1. 33.9 
80.1 45.1 31.6 38.7 
83.6 44.9 38.4 42.0 
86.8 57.4 47.5 52.9 
89.9 57.2 50.9 543 
91.6 61.3 57.4 59.5 
92.0 71.3 65.7 68.8 
95.6 75.3 72.5 74.0 
97.0 80.9 77.9 79.6 
95.2 80.8 81.8 80.9 


‚ Source: Fifth Quinquennial Survey, NSS Fiftieth Round, July 1993-June 1994, National Sample 


Survey Organisation, Department of Statistics, GOI, March 1997 (Table 22). 


: Why are these children then out 
of school? Is it because the quality of 
schooling is poor? Or that the content 
isnotrelevant? Or has itto do with cost 
of schooling? Oris it that our primary 
and middle schools function poorly? 
What does teacher motivation/absen- 
teeism have to do with poor attend- 
ance and dropout rates? Itis obviously 
amix of several factors that push chil- 
dren out of school as much as prevent 
many from entering the school sys- 
tem. Many of these issues have been 
extensively debated. 


S tanding atthe threshold between 
adulthood and childhood, the predica- 
ment of adolescents has been largely 
ignored. Adolescent girls are parti- 
cularly vulnerable. Many enter into 
matrimony and become young moth- 
erseven before they have an opportu- 
nity to realise their full potential. 
Removed from formal schools at the 
onset of puberty, those who are not 
married take on household respon- 
sibilities. Census data hides wide 
intra-state regional differences and 
variations across communities. Soci- 


'ally and economically disadvantaged 
families remove their children from ` 


school atan early age, marry girls off 
early and make children work, either 
within the household oraschild work- 
ers. The NCAER/HDI survey reveals 
thateven in relatively advanced regi- 
ons like Andhra Pradesh and Tamil 
Nadu, while enrolment rates are high, 
most of the discontinuation happens 
inthe 12-14 age group —especially for 
girls. 

Given the limitations of collec- 
ting data on work participation of 
children within the household, esti- 
mates compiled by NCAER may well be 


` on the lower side. The NCAER report 


admits that, “Although the extent of 
so called child labour could.be many 
more times larger, the proportion of 
children engaged in earning cash 
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either through wage or other forms of 
employmentis of the order of about 10 
million forrural India as a whole. The 
othercategory of child workers which 
are excluded from this estimate are 
those who work as unpaid family 


. workers’ (NCAER: HDI Survey Report, 


September 1996). 


I. 1996 about38% of girls, 45.6% in 
rural India and 21.8% in urban India, 
in the 15-19 age group were married. 
17% of total fertility in India is attri- 
buted to girls in the 15-18 age group. 
‘A 1993 study reveals that in rural 
Rajasthan 93.3% of all girls suffered 
from first to third degree chronic 
energy deficiencies. The caloricintake 
of nutrients for girls in the age group 
was deficient by 26% to 36%; witha 
23% to 32% deficiency in protein. The 
iron requirement for both boys and 
girls is high. Girls have a higher inci- 
dence of anaemic condition than boys 
because of iron loss during menstrua- 
tion. The iron requirements for boys 
are due to the demand of the body for 
developing muscle mass during that 
period. As their growth slows, the iron 
status of boys improves and it is nor- 
mal for older boys to be less anaemic’ 
(India Country Paper for the South 
Asia Conference on Adolescents, 


MOHFW, GOI, 1998). 


This section of the population is 
often portrayed as being violent and 
sexually active in films and the media. 
Adolescent crime is more visible in 
the media. Recent studies and surveys 
done under the aegis of the HIV/AIDS 
programme of the government have 
thrown up some startling information 
about adolescent sexual behaviour. A 
large number of young boys, espe- 
cially in urban and semi-urban areas, 
have their first sexual encounter with 
commercial sex workers. Campaigns 
toencourage condom use have proved 
difficult because of false notions of 
the invincibility of youth and lack of 


Continuing Concerns 


knowledge about sexually transmitted 
diseases. 

‘Sexual activity of unmarried 
young people is rarely considered a 
concern in the Indian context; hence, 
neither research nor action focus on 


sexual information and contraception : 


needs of young unmarried men and 
women. Yet, there is a growing body 
of evidence which suggests consider- 
able ignorance of sexual matters on 
the one hand and considerable sexual 
activity on the other among young 
unmarried youth in both rural and 
urban areas. There is evidence, for 
example, of tremendous lack of aware- 
ness of their bodies and sexual behav- 
iour, both among boys and girls; there 
is considerable interest among them 
in filling this gap in knowledge.’ 

‘As far as sexual activity is con- 
cerned, a study in arural and tribal set- 
ting of Maharashira (Bang and others, 
1989) reveals, on the basis of physi- 
cal examination, that nearly half of 
all unmarried girls had experienced 
sexual activity. While these high lev- 
els are probably atypical for rural 
India as a whole, they are certainly 
suggestive of sexual activity among 
unmarried girls in rural areas. Whatis 
therefore urgently required for both 
adolescent girls and adolescent boys 
are programmes which help deal with 
their own well-being, their health, 
their bodies and their sexual lives. 
This is particularly important in the 
light of the HIV/AIDS epidemic and in 
the light of growing evidence of both 
ignorance in sexual matters on the one 
hand and considerable sexual activity 
among young unmarried people on 
the other’ (Shireen Jejeebhoy, Mono- 
graph, UNFPA New Delhi, 1994). 


1, short, the situation is worrisome. 
Being out of school, boys enter the 
world of work and start worrying 
about generating income. Girls not 
only enter the world of work but are 


also thrust into matrimony and moth- 
erhood. In the process both adoles- 
cent boys and girls, especially those 
out of school, have little opportunity 
to become self-confident, aware and 
articulate adults. 

Experiences of voluntary groups 
working with adolescent boys have 
repeatedly emphasised the importa- 
nce of apositive self-image. With few 
opportunities foremploymentor self- 
development, these children become 
resigned to their fate and develop a 
low self-image. In the absence of edu- 
cation programmes that address their 
employment and self-development 
needs, they do not see therelevance of 
secondary school education. ` 


T. school system is geared to the 
urban middle class. Therefore the spe- 
cial educational needs of dropouts and 
out-of-school children in the 10-18 
age group are ignored by the formal 
system. Even non-formal program- 
mes cater to the elementary educa- 
tion stage. Interventions designed 
under the aegis of population pro- 
grammes primarily address fertility, 
sexual behaviour and planned parent- 
hood aspects of adolescent educa- 
tion. No one is really concerned about 
the real-life education needs, that is, 
understanding and reflecting on their 
life, their situation, exploring oppor- 
tunities for employment or self- 
employment, skill training (linked 
to emerging economic opportuni- 
ties), building self-confidence and 
self-esteem and so on. 

Inthe last 50 years India has seen 
many education policies, program- 
mes, agendas, committee reports 
and so on. Since the Education Com- 
mission recommendations of 1964- 
65, there has been a considerable 
expansion in educational facilities 
atalllevels. The total numbers of pri- 
mary schools stand at 5,11,849 in rural 
India and 63,286 in urban India. The 


у, 


hy 


numbers of upper primary schools 
stand at 1,27,863 in rural India and 
33,046 in urban India. The numbers 
of secondary schools are 48,262 for 
rural and 17,877 for urban. Lastly, the 
numbers of higher secondary schools 
are almostequal at 11,642 forrural and 
11,882 forurban (Sixth All India Edu- 
cational Survey, NCERT, СОЈ). Clearly 
rural areas are disadvantaged when it 
comes to secondary and higher sec- 
ondary schools. 


Дх 1986 policy, GOI intensi- 
fied efforts to strengthen primary edu- 
cation. In addition to existing national 
resources, a policy decision was taken 
to mobilise external funds. Various 
area specific projects were planned 
and launched during 1987-1992 —the 
Andhra Pradesh Primary Education 
Project (British ODA), Shiksha Karmi 
Projectand Lok Jumbish in Rajasthan 
(SIDA), Bihar Education Project 
(UNICEF), Uttar Pradesh Basic Edu- 
cation Project (IDA) and Mahila 
Samakhya Project (Netherlands). 
The policy was revised in 1992 and 
in the following year the government 
decided to launch the District Primary 
Education Project under the Social 
Safety Net Credit Adjustment initia- 
tive. 'Imbibing the spirit of the policy 
provisions, DPEP emerged in 1994 as 
a response to various challenges in 
the primary education sector.... The 
programme seeks to universalise pri- 
mary education by revitalising the 
existing system...' (Three years of 
DPEP, assessment and challenges, 
MHRD, GOI). The main focus of this 


initiative i$ on primary schools — i.e. 


inthe6-11 age group. 

What does all this mean? It is 
quite evident that existing program- 
mes of the government and the faci- 
lities available in the private and 
non-government sector do not really 
cater to the education needs ofall chil- 
dren. Despite good intentions, the pre- 


vailing system today is primarily 
geared towards universal elementary 
education — i.e. focusing on the 6-11 
age group. While this is acommend- 
able objective and should be pursued 
with full commitment, the problem of 
children in the post-primary stage (11- 
18 age group) needs urgentattention. 
Reports of literacy campaigns 
across the country acknowledge the 


presence of adolescent boys and girls, 


not only as literacy volunteers but also 
as learners. Reports from districts 
after district mention the high rate of 
participation of adolescent girls in the 
campaigns. In many areas young boys 
were mobilised with tremendous suc- 
cess. Yet, today no one is talking about 
the learning needs of this section of 
our society. 

It is widely acknowledged that 
the presence of a group of demoralised/ 


TABLE2 
Whatis Available for the 12-18 Age Group? 
Type of education facilities Beneficiaries Problems/issues 
Non-formal Outof school and Very sparsely available, provided 
Education Centres never-enrolled chil- insome special government 
* Governmentand NGOs dreninruralareas- programmes andthe NGO sector. 


age group 6-17 years 


MiddleSchools/ 
Upper Primary Schools 
* Governtnent, aided and private 


* Governmentand private 
(recognised) 


Caterto 11-14 
years in rural and 
urban areas 


Inadequate facilities, high 
dropout rates and inaccessible 
to specific group/communities ' 
and to girls in many areas. 


Secondary Schools - Cater to 14-16 Inadequate facilities, high 
* ‘Government, aided yearsinruraland dropoutrates and inaccessible 
and private urbanareas to specific group/communities 
: andto girlsin many areas. 
Senior/Higher Secondary Agegroup 14-16 Heavy urban bias and inadequate 
Schools ; facilities. Inaccessible to specific 
-+ Government, aided groups/communities and girls 
and private inmany areas. 
Open Schools 10-18 years and Primarily accessibleto youth/ 
* Government, but evenabove children in urban areas and 
can be accessed through selectrural pockets in the” 
privateand NGOs country — mainly in forward 
regions with adequate transport. 
ITI- Industrial Catersto age groups Mainly urban based, but some 
Training Institutions 14andabove access to children from forward 
* Governmentand rural areas/regions. Gender bias 
private evidentand inadequate data. 
Teacher Training Post Secondary Mainly urban with some rural 
Institutions educated youth areas in select regions. Greaterin 
* Governmentand private forward regions ofthe country. 
ParaprofessionalTraining— Post Middle School Urban bias with facilities is some * 
health, animal husbandry, (УШ Class pass forward areas forrural youth. 
agricultural extension etc. andabove) Health. Sex stereotypical. High 
* Government, private and costin private and noteasily 
NGOs accessibleto the very poor. 
University Undergraduate Age 17 years Mainly urban, with youth from 
programmes and above - ruralareas with accessifthey have 
* Government and private ` completed Higher Secondary. 
(recognised) High cost, not really accessible 
to the poor. 
Professional Courses— Age 17 years Mainly urban, high cost despite 
engineering, medicineetc. andabove subsidy. Not really accessible 


tothe poor. ` 
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disillusioned youngsters, who may 
have either completed primary school- 
ing orhave dropped out, who are under- 
employed or have no employment 
or productive work, acts as a strong 
disincentive for education of other 
children in the family/community. 
Younger children and their families 
see the writing on the wall — primary 
education does not significantly alter 
the life situation of the poor and the 
marginalised in our society. It does 
not lead to any material gain, or for 
that mattereven unquantifiable value 


. addition (nowadays called social 


capital). Increasing adolescent crime, 
violence and general social unrest 
among the literate youth (or educated 
youth if you like) further reinforces 
negative attitudes towards.the youth 
and towards education (especially if 
the cohort has completed primary 
schooling). 


Ts phenomenon is often referred 


to as the vacuum or suction effect, 
where an absence of identifiable role 
models among the educated youth 
leads to general disinterest in the 
population towards formal education. 
Conversely, the presence of strong 
role models and positive images 
among the educated youth acts as a 
propelling force, encouraging the 
community to invest in the education 
oftheirchildren. This phenomenon is 
particularly evident in urban slums 
and among the lower middle class. 
High dropout rates, urban violence, 
crime—all these have been well docu- 
mented in the West. Investing in 
meaningful education for the youth 
and giving them a reason to hope and 
opportunities to develop as individu- 
als and as a community will pay rich 
dividends for society. 

People and organisations work- 
ing with adolescent boys and girls 
pointto their tremendous energy, crea- 
tivity and thirst for knowledge. Ena- 
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bling them to hone their literacy skills, 
helping them reach out to information 
and knowledge, creating an environ- 
ment for critical thinking and creating 
opportunities to explore avenues for 
productive employment — all'these 
have paid rich dividends. As was 
argued in the first section of this 
paper, a very large number of adoles- 
cents are out of school and trying to 
cope with the world. Many of them 
start working as soon as they complete 
primary schooling. Butwe also know 
that as landless wage labourers they 
may, at best, get 159.8 man days of 
work ina year in rural India. This fig- 
ure ranges from 117.7 man days in 
Orissa to 229.8 man days in the North 
East. On an average men get about 
171.7 man days of work per year while 
women get 137.3 woman days per 
year (NCAER/HDI, 1994). 

While this work may be spread 
throughout the year (in some cases 
severe under employment may be evi- 
dent), itis important to note that a large 
chunk of time of adolescent boys 
(not so much of girls) is spent ‘on the 
streets’, As we go down the income 
ladder, the number of days of wage 
work available declines. This is bec- 
ause those who belong to a higher 
income group have better education, 
greater bargaining. power, more 
staying power and a wider choice of 
employment. 


C oc opportunities forcontinu- 
ingeducation which link literacy and 
education to self-development and 


skill training leading to greater bar-. 


gaining power and self-esteem is the 
need of the hour. Such a programme 
couldactasabridge between children 
and adults, create a positive environ- 
mentforeducationandthereby become 
an instrument for social change. This 
is particularly necessary for children/ 
youth belonging to disadvantaged 
social groups and communities. 


While affirmative action by way 
of reservations and special provisions 
havearoleto play,itis morethan evi- 
dent that in the last 50 years people 
from socially deprived communities 
(except forasmall creamy layer) have 
remained at the bottom of the eco- 
nomic ladder. Having studied in indif- 
ferent educational institutions their 
literacy, numeracy, cognitive and cri- 
tical thinking abilities are poor. They 
enter adolescence with little hope and 
are quickly sucked into the battle for 
survival, which in turn leaves little 
room for self-development. This rein- 
forces prevalent notions about the 
inappropriateness of formal educa- 
tion, especially beyond the primary 
level, far the poor. 


D. pite popular recognition ofthis 


phenomenon, little research has been - 


carried out on the real life situation of 
children in the 11-18 age group. Indian 
society prefers to treat them as adults, 
clubbing them with the adult popula- 
tion for all practical purposes. In the 
last 10 years, this group has attracted 
the attention of population pundits. 
Family life education, population 
education and sex education are the 
areas where adolescents figure. It is 
as though the only visible aspect of 
young adults is their sexuality and the 
‘danger’ of excessive fertility. While 
ICPD 1994 has outlined the educa- 
tional, training, employment and 
sexuality related information/coun- 
selling needs of adolescents, most 
programme interventions still revolve 
around sexuality, fertility and pro- 
tection from early pregnancy, HIV/ 
AIDS and so оп. Therefore, itisimpor- 
tant for people working in the edu- 
cation sector to look at the needs of 
adolescents in à more holistic manner, 
linking their education to productive 
work, employment and building 
self-confidence and enhancing self- 
esteem. g ^ 


-# 


What can the government and 
the non-governmental institutions 
do? Yes, the problem is enormous. It 
defies simple solutions. Complex 
problems cannot have simple solu- 
tions. All new initiatives, especially 
in the government sector, require 
courage and determination. It may be 
useful to recall that some of the best 
innovations in education, women’s 
empowerment and environment have 
emerged through collective work ofa 
small, yet committed group of advo- 
cates. It is important to believe that 


something has to be done, and that, 


as a group, we are willing to exp- 
lore ways and means to deal with the 
issue. 


І, recent years our society has shown 
areadiness to address the educational 
and developmental needs of adoles- 
cents. Be it the government or people 
inthe community, there is a realisation 
that something needs to be done to 
build on the energy and enthusiasm of 
this crucial section of the population. 
Growing social unrest, violence, 
crime and increasing visibility of the 
young (both among the poor, the mid- 
dle classes and the rich) has contri- 
buted tothis ‘readiness’. But, with the 
exception of the vocal consumerist 
upper and middle classes, the voices 
of the young in poor and socially dis- 
advantaged communities are not audi- 
ble. For all practical purposes they 
remain invisible to planners and 
policy makers (with the exception of 
population control, HIV/AIDS and 
drug control programmes) engaged 
in poverty alleviation and education. 

It is important to discard cyni- 
cism and take this on as a challenge 
that can be overcome with commit- 
ment and hard work. True, adolescents 
are a very fragmented section of the 
population and the 12+ age group is 
difficult to pin down. They are often 
identified with adults, especially 


young girls who are either married 
or shouldering childcare and house- 
hold responsibilities and are bur- 
dened with survival chores. Both boys 
and girls in this age group are identi- 


fied with adults because they are .- 


expected to be productive. Conse- 
quently, they often look atthemselves 
differently, definitely not as children. 
Ina way they are neither children nor 
adults. 

Therefore, the educational needs 
of out-of-school adolescents are dif- 
ferent. Simple and straightforward 
middle and high school education is 
notenough. What we need is real life 
education that equips young people to 
face the emerging challenges with 
confidence: linking education to 
empowerment (including enhancing 
their self-esteem/self-confidence), 
education for survival (for employ- 
ment/self-employment), education 
for better health and responsible 
sexuality, education for awareness 
of social, political and community 
issues, education about theirrights as 
citizens and as young people (includ- 
ing rights of children) and mobilisa- 
tionforcommunity action. 


Weine with in-school and out- 


` of-school children and youth through 


creative extension orcontinuing edu- 
cation programmes could perhaps 
infuse new energy into society. It will 
not only check the growing number ot 
adult illiterates but also create mean- 
ingful educational opportunities for 
children, especially from the most dis- 
advantaged section of the population. 
It will demonstrate that education is 
not all that irrelevant to people living 
on the margins of society. Education 
for survival, education for empower- 
mentand education for social transfor- 
mation are beautiful concepts which 
have defied operationalisation. Here 
we have a golden opportunity to make 
meaningful education areality. 
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Techno savy 


TILAK SARKAR 


Continuing Concerns 


IT’S funny, isn’t it, that in this politi- 
cal round robin of the past several 
years, nobody has the time to mention 
technology anymore in India? Except 
the occasional computer chip, potato 
chip nonsense. Technology seems to 
matter only when there is money to be 
made by dishing out licences and 
permissions for cellular services and 
power stations — nothing more. 

Thatthere has been ahuge impact 
of high technology applications in 
improving the basic quality of life of 
individual citizens over the years is 
without doubt. As is beyond doubt the 
potentially huge social and political 
impact that technology, even if inef- 
ficiently implemented, can bring. But 
what is unfortunate is the continued 
bureaucratic and political apathy, with 
the possible exception ofa singlechief 
minister, to the further and continued 
application of technology in ways that 
could rapidly improve the quality of 
life of individuals across the social 
spectrum. But before I go on, three 
important hypotheses first need to be 
looked at and appreciated. 

The first is that technology emp- 
owers. And does so universally. Yes, it 
does makes some rich and some very 
rich indeed but the creation of wealth 
and related infrastructure that follows 
naturally and almostalways also brings 
gains toallinthe slipstream. Quiteuni- 
versally, therefore, technology helps 
make processes, particularly bureau- 
cratic and political ones, transparent 
and clearly more effective. 

Technology empowers all whom 
ittouches, it supports their lives, encou- 


rages consumption and improves the 


quality of life of a vast number peo-. 


ple, a majority of whom hover far 
below the poverty line, even if one dis- 
counts for the creative definitional 
juggling of government statisticians. 

The second hypothesis is that 
technology breaks protection. Whether 
the protection is effected by the gov- 
ernment or by private family, group, 
bureaucratic, navaratna or commu- 
nity monopolies, in most cases, it is 
never any good for the individual at 
the end of the line. Manufacturing 
and service monopolies that need 
notbeencouraged or mollycoddled at 
all can be far more easily dismantled 
by the creative and rapid infusion of 
technology than by any drawing room 
and television political rhetoric. 

The third hypothesis is that a 
huge technology focus needs to be 


brought into the agricultural sector ' 


and that this is the only way that the 
country can look anywhere ahead. It 
is not the simplistic pulling down of 
agricultural subsidies alone, but by 
the rapid infusion of extremely high 
technologies and methods into the 
agricultural sector, that any good can 
be achieved at all. Multi billion dollar 
investments in seeds, weather fore- 
casting, crop and fertiliser research are 
called for immediately and on a scale 
far beyond what the CSIRs, ICARs and 
other government labs can even dream 
ofdelivering. Technology and patents 
lie only with private companies, cor- 
porations and trusts and never with 
governments and bureaucracies any- 
where in the world. To expect similar 


^ 


h 


I 


bureaucracies in India to deliver any 
results is hare brained. 

The reality is that at the turn of 
the new century India will still defi- 
nitely be primarily an agricultural 
economy, working mostly with primi- 
tive agricultural methods and means 
of cultivation, with rice yield statistics 
at about one-third that of the Chinese 
average and one-fifth that of Japan, 
where 40% of the citizens get to eat 
just one meal a day and where 75% of 
the populace is rural and agricultural. 
The commanding heights of the pub- 
lic sector philosophy has only created 
acivil service bureaucracy in agricul- 
ture (as it has quite merrily in many 
other businesses) that has all but col- 
lapsed under its own weight and will 
continue to bea drag on the economy. 


Y. mightnotagree, butif you don't 
quite appreciate these three hypoth- 
eses, this article ends for you here and 
you might as well skip the rest. If you 
do, read on. 

I personally don’t believe that 
whenever one mentions technology, 
we are only speaking of wonderful air- 
conditioned offices, blue suits, stiff 
shirts and lots of programming min- 
ions attempting to reach California. 
When I talk about technology, I am 
primarily speaking about the fulfil- 
ment of some human needs as rapidly 
as possible. I am not talking luxury 
here, nor talking of fancy cars, but 
aboutessential and very basic human 
needs that bring comfort, employment 
and quality of life to people who need 
itthe most. Things like water, housing, 
food, medical care, telecommunica- 
tions. I wish more of the bureaucracy 
understood this. 

Having said this, one cannot 
expect everyone to understand and 
appreciate the full story. But some 
definitely need to. Andin my mind a 
positive appreciation of technology 
and what it delivers must be a pre con- 


dition to being a politician or even a 
bureaucrat of any kind. Our society is 
one of the slowest growing in the 
world. We have an infant mortality 
rate lower than that of Ethiopia by sev- 
eral percentage points, yet we con- 
tinue to bewilder the world with our 
continuous ability to thwart progress 
and technology so magnificently. At 
the end of the day it is a matter of 
appreciation, really. It is a matter of 
what we asa people, we as politicians, 
and primarily as bureaucrats, both 
petty and important, and professio- 
nal citizens decide to appreciate and 
uphold. 

Technology will enable tariff 
and structural reform to cut through 
monopolies. It isn’t surprising that 
navaratna companies of the govern- 
ment are state sector monopoly busi- 
nesses, protected by government 
statute, working solely for the contin- 
ued benefit of only their employees 
and hardly anybody else. As an ordi- 
nary citizen, Ї ат ashamed of these 
navaratnas. The kind of technology 
appreciation that lam talking about is 
one that understands these realities, 
feels ashamed of this situation, and 
helps technology morph the system as 
itis today. 


A. understanding of telecoms is 
not an understanding of the engineer- 
ing, though much of the bureaucracy 
tends to think that it’s all that there is 
to this. It is an understanding of the 
people whom it will affect, and the 
lives it will touch; the child in a 
schoolroom in Chikmagalur that it 
will fire up; or the college in Burdwan 
that will see what the internet is about 
rather than just read about it. That is 
the kind of technology appreciation I 
am talking about. [don’t mean reform 
alone when Iuse the word technology. 
I believe that when one uses the word, 
one assumes that itis reform, empow- 
erment, education, upliftment and 


developmentin an unstoppable sort of 
way. 

We have toallow people the free 
and unbridled use of technology to 
manage the technology to produce, 
the technology to service and the tech- 
nology to deliver goods and services 
of all kinds into the Indian economy to 
all. And therefore the abilityto deliver 
the greatest good to the largest number 
of people in the shortest period of time. 
And there is no time to lose. 


і... at it another way. It’s also 
all really about the classic sub conti- 
nental mindset of lethargy. With the 
exception of Ranjit Singh, Indian 
kings rarely invaded anybody to 
expand territories. The Indian politi- 
caland social mindset was largely feu- 
dal and continues to be so today. And 
at home, the hierarchical mindset 
begins with the family; the head of the 
household is supposed to have all the 
answers and nobody else does. 

This hierarchical culture creates 
a mindset that is apparently neither in 
tune with technology nor with related 
development. We talk about unity in 
diversity, but never about develop- 
ment in diversity beyond a few pathe- 
tic government advertorials from 
DAVP. Very few go beyond personal, 
family and community agendas onto 
a greater national agenda. Most peo- 
ple actually cannot see beyond the 
community agenda at all. The caste 
system remains strong and women 
continue to be children of a lesser god. 
And we area hugely parochial people 
for whom little has changed in the past 
several centuries! This is what consti- 
tutes the nation today — not a handful 
of people in the cities like us. It is ina 
situation like this that technology 
holds the keys to ways in which the 
greatest impact can be delivered and 
the greatest change can be brought 
about. We have to look atanew policy 


| framework in which modern thinking 
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and a widespread technology appre- 
ciation prevails. 

Huge technology infusion can 
make the economy-more uniform. The 
only way to reduce migration into 
urban areas is to bring the agricultural 
economy and society back to life. And 
empower rural areas with communi- 
cations and basic quality of life fac- 


. tors. The bureaucracy as we know it 


in India has almost no agricultural пог 
technological roots. Bureaucrats have 
tended to reflect only a liberal arts 
appreciation of life that holds little 
meaning to the vast majority of our 
countrymen in today’s day and age, 
while most of their children are safely 
ensconced with technology degrees 
and careers overseas, with few excep- 
tions to the case. 


| don’t believe that a degree in Eng- 
lish or History is a skill of any rel- 
evance at beginning of 21st century 
India. This somewhat complete and 
selfish irrelevance in the bureaucracy 
is a result of several issues, primary 
among which is a complete lack of 
appreciation or understanding of the 
realities onthe ground in the everyday 
jostling for power, postings and over- 
seas junkets. Politicians are increas- 
ingly the same as well; cut from the 
same cloth. 

It would be foolish for me to 
think that there has been no change at 
all. Things have been changing with 
the impact of technology in several 
businesses and segments. Travel, 
communications and the media have 
exposed people in India to other parts 
of the world. They look at other coun- 
tries and question how so many things 
have been possible there. The some- 
what reluctant unshackling of infor- 
mation technology over the past 10 
years is only asmall knee-jerk step in 
the right direction, and still involves 
large swathes of unnecessary and 
basically mindless paperwork. Ireally 


Continuing Concerns 


don’t see anything serious happening 
unless we see an across-the-board 
appreciation of the technology hypo- 
theses that I mentioned earlier and 
changes like this could be effected in 
three months flat ratherthan overthree 
years of endless meetings and green 
notesheets. 


be the railway reservation sys- 
tem, the land records computerisation 
system, the Metro railway in Calcutta, 
lower customs duties on computers, a 
spate of several flyovers in the middle 
ofa Mumbai, the Konkan Railway and 
newer high-power railway engines do 
make adifference. But only after years 
of internal and bureaucratic jostling 
over credit-taking, contracts and gen- 
eral apathy. At the end of the day, and 
even after so many delays, they all 
make huge changes to people's lives, 
but too little is being done because of 
an anal retentive bureaucratic lack of 
appreciation or follow-through. 
Satellite communication to 
jump over government lethargy can 
bring communication and education 
not just to the privileged, but to the 
poorest schools in the deepest and 
darkest districts in the country. And 
these projects have to happen if we are 
to not just get forward, but to just get 
at par with other Third World coun- 
tries. Instead of the 20 odd govern- 
ment agencies that one needs to go to 
obtain bribed permissions, the list 
should come downto one. And instead 
of a single such project coming up 
through a government owned, civil 
servant chaired state sector company, 


“50 newer private entities should be 


allowed into this business to come in, 
compete, invest and. provide services. 
Not more and more government enti- 
ties jostling for the same institutional 
funds. 

|. What weneed is for this process 
to accelerate beyond any known 
measure. At a screaming velocity that 


wouldeven maketechno-savvy nations 
like Israel stand up and applaud. That 
is essentially the appreciation of tech- 


nology that one would want to see . 


enter politics and the bureaucracy to 
effecta definitive change in the main- 
stream. 

Sometime during 1989-90, pub- 
lic call offices sprang up all over the 
country. It is a recorded statistic that 
in three months as many public call 
booths came upas were installed inthe 
previous 40 or so years of independ- 
ent India. A public telephone is not a 
high-tech creative leap by any meas- 
ure. It is only the product of a simple 
and obvious empathy with a problem 
and the obviously available techno- 
logy to sort things out and born out of 


` the kind of appreciation that I have 


been talking about. 


S everal years ago I was involved 
in a pilot project to computerise land 
records. I had noticed that the local 
patwari in Gwalior was the most 
enthusiastic convertto this business of 
re-recording their land records from 
the vernacular gibberish into clear 
geographically positioned maps eas- 
ily understood by all. The entire social 
system was being modified with the 
infusion of simple, easily understand- 
able technology, and the system 
seemed to be attempting to morph 
from within. And leading this effort 
were the standard bearers of the ear- 
lier method. Eventually, that is what 
is bound to happen. 

-And like the patwari, we have no 
option but to change and moderate our 
thinking and appreciate technology or 
it will force us to change and leave us 
completely out of the newer realities 
of the fast developing world society 
around us and push us effortlessly to 
rank in the three digits among coun- 
tries in everything that is positive. As 
ifthecurrent low two-digitscoreis not 
badenough. 


. Judicial concerns 


USHA RAMANATHAN 


IN aclassical delineation of the sepa- 
ration of powers among the threé 
organs of state, the judiciary, the legis- 
lature and the executive occupy distinct 
spaces. There is no hierarchy and none 


_ is superior or subservient to the other. 


The reality, however, departs from the 
classical. In fact, conflict has proven 
to be recurrent when the functioning 
of these institutions intersect, as they 
doalltoo often, and ‘supremacy’ comes 


` into issue. And in matters of the appo- 


intment and transfer of judges — as 
wellasinthecontextof ‘judicial acti- 
vism' —differences have surfaced with 
regularity and increasing frequency. 
Ever since Indira Gandhi’s call 
foracommitted judiciary sounded the 
alarm, there has been a threat percep- 
tion regarding executive invasion 
eroding the independence of the judi- 
ciary. The supersession of three 
judges, and of Justice H.R. Khanna 
after his famous dissent during the 
Emergency inthe habeas corpus case! 


1.ADM Jabalpur v. Shivkant Shukla (1976) 2 
5СС521. 


inthe ’70s, only served to confirm that 
the abuse of executive power was 
more than a mere probability. 

‘Independence of the judiciary’ 
has been the catchphrase. Working out 
the content of this independence has 
not been uniformly easy. Take the case 
of the appointment of the Chief Jus- 
tice of India (СЛ). When the superses- 
sionofthe1970s occurred, it wasclearly 
intended to be a taming of the judici- 
ary by the political leadership. The 
matter has become considerably more 
complex after the impeachment pro- 
ceedings against Justice V. Ramaswami, 
where a three judge inquiry commit- 
tee found that some of the charges in 
the impeachment move held. That the 
Congress played saviour of the judge 
by abstaining to vote did nothing to 
stem the cynicism that had crept into 
the system on the matter of the integ- 
rity of the individual judge. The cul- 
pability of the ‘not soclean’ judge had 
been publicly acknowledged. 

In more recent years one heard 
of the competing claims of Justice 
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Kuldip Singh and Justice Ahmadi. In 
determining seniority, it is the date of 
swearing in into the Supreme Court 
whichis relevant. And Justices Singh 
and Ahmadi had both assumed office 
in the Supreme Court on 12 Decem- 
ber 1988. The convention in such 
cases is that seniority will be decided 
according to the order in which the 
judges are sworn in. The corridors of 
the court buzzed with whispers of Jus- 
tice Singh’s discontent at having been 
relegated to second place. As the cer- 
emony involving Justice Ahmadi’s 
taking over as СЛ drew to a close, 
muted voices spoke of efforts to cir- 
cumvent the convention of seniority 
to the earlier oath-taker. 


М... Justice Ahmadi was stillin 


office, the grapevine reverberated to 


` thenews thatthe government had sug- 
gested he step down and move across’ 


to the National Human Rights Com- 
mission (NHRC). There was talk that 
a ‘new convention’ (an oxymoron, 
indeed) would be instituted that only 
a judge with at least a two year term 
as CJI would be appointed to the hal- 
lowed position. If Justice Ahmadi 
were actually to step down and move 
across, Justice Verma would be found 
ineligible underthis new criterion and 
Justice Punchhi would ascend to the 
chief’s chair. If Justice Ahmadi were 
to stay on in office till he retired, Jus- 
tice Punchhi wouldn’t have two fur- 
ther years on the bench either. 

The potential controversy was 
laid to rest by Justice Venkatachaliah 
taking up the Chairpersonship of 
the NHRC, and the government’s 
announcement of Justice Verma as 
the succeeding СЛ, but not before the 
dormant fear of executive manipu- 
lation of judicial appointments had 
been reawakened. It wasa widely held 
belief that Justice Verma’s judicial 
activism was discomfiting to the gov- 
ernment. 


Continuing Concerns 


When some members of the 
Committee on Judicial Accountabil- 
ity (COJA) protested to the President 
that Justice Punchhi should not be 
appointed СЛ because of alleged mis- 
demeanours and suspected corrup- 
tion, there was this background of 
potential executive manipulation 
and intrajudicial dissensions to con- 
tend with. The COJA, which had been 
at the forefront in holding Justice 
V. Ramaswami to account, was much 
maligned. Their demand that the rule 
of seniority be breached was consid- 
eredequivalentto handing overunbri- 
dled powerto the executive. 

The Supreme Court Bar Asso- 
ciation (SCBA), consistent with its 
tradition of resisting any challenge to 
the established judicial order, passed 
a ‘loyal’ resolution recognising the 
integrity of Justice Punchhi. The 
President asked the incumbent CJI to 
aid and assist him to determine the 
course of future action. The СЛ, Jus- 
tice Verma, enlisted the help ofa com- 
mittee of judges. The curtain rang 
down on this distorted drama when 
Justice Punchhi assumed office as СЛ 
on 18January 1998. 


I. a strange twist, it was Justice 
Punchhi’s recommendation of six 
persons to fill the vacancies in the 
Supreme Court — including a name 
suggested to replace him when he 
retired — that set off the next round of 
voicing of differences. 

When S.P. Gupta? was decided 
in 1981, there was talk that persona- 
lity differences among the judges in 
the court had played no mean part in 
shaping the decision. The majority 
held that the сл had to be ‘consulted’, 
but that his consent was not a prere- 
quisite to making an appointment. 
The experience of succeeding years 
seems to have prompted a revision 


2. S.P. Gupta v. Union of India (1981) Supp 
SCC87 (ће ‘J udges’ case). 


of views, and in-the Advocate- 
on-Record decision in 1993, the 
views of the CJI and the collegium of 
judges he was to consult was given 
primacy in the matter of appoint- 
ments, and the executive power whit- 
tled down. 


B y July 1998, when the President 
made a reference on matters of 
appointment to High Courts and the 
Supreme Court, the transfer policy 
andthe relevance of therule of senior- 
ity in elevating a judge tothe Supreme 
Court, at least two things had tran- 
spired. One, Justice Punchhi’s recom- 
mendations had been made, it was 
said, without consulting the senior 
judges of the court as was required 
of him by the Aor decision. Two, the 
proposed transfer of Justice Liberhan 
from the Madras High Court had 
been fiercely resisted by the lawyers 
in the High Court. There was suspi- 
cion that Justice Liberhan was being 
shunted out of Chennai to prevent his 
pronouncing orders on the question 
of the cases against Jayalalitha being 
heard by a Special Court. The trans- 
fer was stalled, Justice Liberhan did 
deliver his orders, and it was there- 
after, in December, that he was trans- 


_ferred to the Andhra Pradesh High 


Court. 

Inashow of efficiency, the nine 
judge bench extracted a statement 
from ће Attorney General that (i) the 
Union of India was not seeking a 
review orreconsideration of the judg- 
ment in the Second Judges case, and 
(ii) that the Union of India shall accept 
and treat as binding the answers of this 
court to the questions set out in the refe- 
rence. This was clearly a statement 


_ from the court that it was not willing 


to be used to tide over any embarrass- 
ment that may have arisen, and the 


3. Supreme Court Advocate-on-Record Asso- 
ciation y, Union of India (1993) 4 SCC441 (the 
*SecondJudges' case). 


a 


advice tendered forgotten once the 
crisis was past. 

In answering the reference, the 
judges were categorical that * consul- 
tation with the CN” ... requires consul- 
tation with a plurality of judges in the 
formation of the opinion of the СЛ. The 
sole, individual opinion of the CJI does 
not constitute “consultation”.’ The 
‘plurality’ was to be the four senior- 
most puisne judges of the Supreme 
Court. The views of the other judges 
consulted should be in writing, and 
conveyed to the government by the CJI 
along with his views. 

On the transfer of judges, judi- 
cial review was to be confined to 
determining whether there had been 
consultation with the four senior-most 
judges of the Supreme Court, and/or 
the views of the Chief Justices of the 
High Court from which the transfer is 


to.be effected, and the High Court to - 


which the transfer is to be made has 
been obtained. After setting out the 
parameters for consultation, it was 
not mere doodling when the bench 
emphasised: ‘The CJI is obliged to 
comply with the norms and the require- 
ments of the consultation process, as 
aforestated, in making his recommen- 
dations to the Government of India.’ 
And, ‘Recommendations made by the 
CJi without complying with the norms 
and requirements of the consultation 
process, as aforestated, are not bind- 
ing upon the Government of India.’ 
Justice Punchhi’s term as СЛ went by 
with no appointments being made to 
the Supreme Court. 


l. the meantime, judicial activism 
had been under persistent attack, even 
as it had found its champions. While 
persons in politics, like the former 
Prime Minister Chandra Shekhar, 
had been vehement in their denuncia- 
tion of what they saw as usurpation 
of powers by the judiciary, the present 
CJI, Justice Anand, is a vocal advocate 


of judicial activism. The popular cel- 
ebration of judicial activism has, it 
must be said, made it difficult to go 
beyond threatening its practitioners 
with consequences — as it appears 
was the threat held out to Justice Verma 
before he was finally appointed СЛ. 


Pi interest litigation (PIL) had 
not been as fortunate. This was partly 
because the broad definition of ‘pub- 
lic interest’, combined with the dilu- 
tion of the locus standi principle, had 
made it possible to challenge corrup- 
tion, callousness and criminal ineffi- 
ciency of a preoccupied bureaucracy 
and of the politically powerful. They 
evidently resented the wide nature of 
this jurisdiction which suddenly 
makes their actions, as also their inac- 
tion, justiciable. PIL was intended to 
facilitate ‘access to justice’ to sections 
of the populace who, in a judiciary 
bound by adversarial and procedural 
tradition, were unable to seek redress 
in courts and whose fundamental 
rights were routinely violated. Over 
time, this had widened to accommo- 
date the general ‘public interest’. This 
invasion into areas earlier unfamiliar 
to the courts, since they affected eve- 
ryone at large and no one in particu- 


lar, was bound to meet with a certain: 


determined resistance. 

Some judges were concerned 
that the ‘floodgates’ would open, 
inundating the courts with PIL cases. 
Further, there were the conserva- 
tives who, even where they saw the 
denial of rights to people, did not see 
the court as a site for the struggle for 
change. And, with the expanding 
vista of PIL ranging into areas of pri- 
vilege and pelf, it was only a matter 
of time before PIL was sought to be 
*cribbed, cabined and confined’, as the 
Supreme Court observed in another 
context. 

The confusion between judicial 
activism and PIL has added flavour to 


the debate. PIL was, without doubt, the 
product of judicial activism. That fun- 
damental rights ought not to be denied 
to large classes of people because of 
their incapacity to access the courts 
may now seem obvious. But it was a 
combination of juristic activism 
(which had judges writing reams on 
the philosophical underpinnings of 
the jurisdiction) and judicial activism, 
which recognised the constitutional 
imperative inherent in this juris- 
diction. PIL was explosive when it 
appeared, but has by now settled to its 
ownroutine. Judicial activism, on the 
other hand, has been an expression of 
the tussle between the judiciary and 
the law-making and executive wings 
of the state — particularly the execu- 
tive. The court's intepretations of 


executive power— where, forinstance, ' 


the power to declare President's rule 
or political control over the function- 
ing of the CBI is an issue — have been 
part of the controversy on the extent 
and nature of judicial power. Itis per- 
haps the potential created by PIL for 
bringing before the court matters 
uncomfortable to the political and 
executive class that makes the two — 
judicial activism and PIL соте under 
attack almost synonymously. 


T. PIL Bill proposed in 1997 atte- 
mpted to discourage a filing of PIL 
cases by demanding that an amount be 
paid as security, ostensibly to prevent 
frivolous or vexatious litigation. 
There is little doubt that this would 
have dissuaded most persons — both 
mischief-mongers as well as well- 
intentioned petitioners — from app- 
roaching the court for relief. It is the 
accessibility of the court – іп terms of 
simplified procedure, inexpensive 
and relatively-expeditious and imagi- 
native responses ~ which makes PIL 
attractive. Encumber the proceedings 
with burdensome costs and it will 
cease to be a solution for many. That, 
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it appears, was the intention. Vigilant 
public opinion squelched the Bill. 

It seems that it is time to be vigi- 
lant again. Consider this: It is a battle 
between two companies for design, 
engineering, manufacture, supply, 
erection and commissioning of large 
diameter pipes and steel tanks for a 
thermal power project. Under the 
terms of the tender, the electricity 
board relaxes the conditions and 
awards the tender to the one company. 


‚ The other company protests to the 


court. The High Court grants a stay. 
On appeal, the Supreme Court expres- 
ses exasperation. For not only is the 
petitioning tenderer not qualified to 
meet the conditions of the tender, 
making judicial relief at his instance 
misplaced, but such stay of public 
projects would be against the public 
interest. ‘A delay in commissioning a 
power project, as in the present case,’ 
says the court, ‘could lead to power 
shortages, retardation of industrial 
development, hardship to the general 
public and substantial cost escalation.’ 
So, the court goes on to opine that, 
in disputes between two tenderers, 
unless the court is satisfied that there 
is a substantial public interest, or that 
the transaction entered into is mala 
fide, the court should not interfere.* 


A. this point there is a shifting of 
gears. From the conduct of a tenderer 
affecting the public interest, the judg- 
ment rapidly moves into the scope of 
a PIL which may delay the execution 
of projects. While few will question 


the court’s right to satisfy itself as to 


the bona fides of a litigant, it is the 
thinly veiled threats to petitioners 


- questioning projects which is distur- 


bing. 

Amendments have been pro- 
posed to the Land Acquisition Act 
1894, giving a priority to project acqui- 


4, Raunag International Ltd v. ГУК Construc- 
tion (1998) 6 SCALE 456. 
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sition over peoples’ rights. There is 
also the ominous warning issued by 
Rangarajan Kumaramangalam, the 
Minister of Power, that environmen- 
tal activists and NGOs ‘unduly delay- 
ing any power projects’ would have 
legal suits initiated against them ‘in 
international courts seeking com- 
pensation from them for the delays 
caused.’> Now it is this pronounce- 
ment of the Supreme Court, which 
threatens to shrink democratic spaces 
forchallenge and protest. 


1, this random visit to PIL, Justice 
Sujatha Manohar says: ‘Intervention 
by the court may ultimately result in 
delay in execution of the project, The 
obvious consequence of such delay is 
price escalation.... If it is'a power 
project which is thus delayed, the pub- 
lic may lose substantially because of 
shortage in electric supply and the 
consequent obstruction in industrial 
development. If the project is for the 
construction of a road, or an irrigation 
canal, the delay in transportation 
facility becoming available or the 
delay in water supply for agriculture 
being available, can be a substantial 
setback to the country’s economic 
development.’ Therefore, itis not only 
when the decision is a bona fide one, 
but even when there are allegations 
of mala fide, that the court must be 
slow to intercede. 

Now a dire note enters the dis- 
course. “The party at whose instance 
interim orders are obtained has to be 
made accountable for the.consequ- 
ences of the interim order. The interim 
order could delay the project, jettison 
finely worked financial arrangements 
and escalate costs. Hence the peti- 
tioner asking for interim orders, in 
appropriate cases, should be asked to 
provide security for any increase in 


5. Rishi Raj, ‘NGOs face legal action for 
delaying projects’, The Sunday Pioneer, 8 
November 1998. 


cost as a result of such delay, or any 


damages suffered by the opposite in 


consequence of an interim order.’ 


The roping in of PIL before mak- 
ing these statements is surely not with- 
out significance. The spirit of the PIL 
Bill seems to have been reintroduced 
with arenewed vigour. 

A post-scriptum: Even as the 
battle wages between the political and 
judicial organs of our state, the High 
Court and Supreme Court Judges 
(Salaries and Conditions of Service) 
Amendment Bill 1998 is passed by a 
voice vote in the Lok Sabha consider- 
ably enhancing the salaries of the 
judges - from Rs 10,000 to Rs 33,000 
for the СЛ, for instance. And the Law 
Minister, Thambi Durai, itis reported 
'said that he was working like a 
clerk because whatever suggestions 
were being given by the Supreme 
Court, he was passing on to the gov- 
ernment. If some changes were to be 
introduced іп the judicial system, then 
the Parliament had to invest itself 
with some authority, the minister 
remarked.'6 

Did someone say the law is an 
ass? 


Wi is the law which makes a fine 
distinction between the criminality of 
the bribe-giver and the bribe-taker, 
and makes the giver more generally 
culpable than the taker of the bribe. It 
is also the law which draws a thin line 
of distinction between the bribe-taker 
who performs his part of the bargain 
and thereby gets constitutional protec- 
tion, and the bribe-taker who fails to 
fulfil the object of the bribe.’ 

The context was the bribery 
scandal when Р.У. Narasimha Rao, 
who needed 14 additional votes to sur- 
vive a vote of no-confidence, alleg- 


6. ‘LS Passes Judges Salaries Amendment 
Bill’, The Hindustan Times, 18 December 1998, 


7. P.V. Narasimha Rao v. State (CBI) (1998) 4 
SCC 626. 
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edly bribed parliamentarians to vote 
for him. The Constitution provides in 
Article 105(2) that MPs are immune 
from liability for ‘any proceedings 
in any court in respect of anything 
said or any vote given by him in Par- 
liament.’ While 10 of the accused 
bribe-takers voted in favour of the 
government, Ajit Singh abstained. 
To whom would the constitutional 
immunity extend? 


В, a fascinating process of rea- 
soning the Supreme Court, by a majo- 
rity of 3:2 arrived at this conclusion: 
The immunity of the law does not 
extend to the bribe-givers since the 
Constitution only protects from pros- 
ecution an offence committed by the 
speech or vote of an MP. Those who 
have conspired with the MP in the com- 
mission of that offence have no such 
immunity. They can, therefore, be 
prosecuted. 

The bribe-takers who had actu- 
ally cast their vote against the по соп- 
fidence motion were protected by the 
law, since the expression ‘in respect 
of’ in Article 105(2) ‘protects an MP 
against proceedings in court that relate 
to, orconcern, or have aconnection or 
nexus with anything said, or a vote 
given, by him in Parliament.’ Ajit 
Singh, however, would not be so 
protected for he had allegedly taken 
the money but had not voted. He had 
abstained. And abstention is not pro- 
tected by the Constitution. There is, 
surely, a moral in this story seeking 
desperately to be recognised? 

Itis difficult to pass up the oppor- 
tunity to relate the story of Doodh 
Nath.* Doodh Nath was an MLA in 
the UP Assembly when he was con- 
victed of the murder of Joginder 
Singh. When conviction led to being 
unseated, his wife succeeded him 


8. Swarn Singh v. State of UP (1998) 2 SCALE 
248. : 


fromthe sameconstituency. On7 June 
1990, the Governor of UP dismissed 
a petition that Doodh Nath filed for 
reprieve and remission of sentence of 
life imprisonment passed on him for 
the murder of Joginder Singh. He was 
out on parole when, within five 
months of his petition being rejected, 
he filed a second petition before the 
Governor on virtually the same 
grounds, keeping the rejection of his 
first petition shrouded in silence. 

Then, the court records: ‘The 
police officials whose report was 
called for in connection with the con- 
sideration of the second application 
for grant of remission, sentup areport 
which was unfavourable to Doodh 
Nath. But the same police officials 
after one week, forwarded another 
report containing recommendation 
for remitting the sentence as prayed 
for by Doodh Nath on “humanitarian 
grounds"! Doodh Nath was granted 
remission of the remaining period of 
his life sentence, having served less 
thantwo years. 


W... the Supreme Court called 
for the records, the file revealed that 


. the Governor had not been informed 


that the petitioner was involved in 
five other criminal cases of serious 
offences, or that his earlier clemency 
petition had been rejected, or that 
the report of the jail authorities was 
that his conduct in jail had been far 
from satisfactory. Or that, out of the 
two years and five months he was 
supposed to have been in jail, he was 
actually on parole during a substantial 
part of this period. 

The Supreme Court, ‘stretching’ 
its ‘judicial hand’, sent the matter back 
to the Governor, telling him that he 
may wish to reconsider his decision 
once he had taken alookat the file rela- 
ting to Doodh Nath. 

And we continue to wonder 
about the criminalisation of politics? 
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The North East: 
a concept re-examined 


SUJIT CHOUDHURY 


Continuing Concerns 


THE emergence of North East India 
as a distinct political entity is a post- 
Independence phenomenon. During 
the colonial period, most parts of the 
present day North East were included 
in the British province of Assam. The 
limited objective with which the Brit- 
ish administered the hill districts of 
Assam did not warrant much imagi- 
nation as to their status in the Indian 
body politic. Of course, there was a 
North East Frontier Agency (NEFA), 
but this administrative unit, now 
renamed Arunachal Pradesh, is only 
onecomponent ofthe present region. 

The balkanisation of Assam 
into autonomous units of Nagaland, 
Meghalaya and Mizoram provided 
the initial impetus that had neces- 
sitated the coinage of a new term to 
denote the region. The North East was 
found handy to serve this purpose. 
Subsequently, the states of Tripura, 
Manipur and Arunachal Pradesh were 
included within this nomenclature. 
But at this initial phase the term was 
simply a geographical expression 
devoid of any socio-political attribute. 
The term assumed a political dimen- 
sion in 1972 when the North Eastern 
Council (NEC) was formed through a 
Presidential order. This was simply 
the beginning. Over the years the term 
has been used at random to endow it 
with other diverse attributes. 

Today the society, economy, 
politics and aspiration of the peoples 


of the North East are bunched toge- 
ther and discussion and discourse 
venture to gauge and appreciate prob- 
lems by using a single parameter. It 
is not only. the administrators, politi- 
cians and the media, but even social 
scientists that have accepted the 
North East as an undifferentiated 
category. To back this notion, they 
attribute some commonness to it 
viz. the north-eastern states are eco- 
nomically backward; the people of all 
north-eastern states suffer from a 
sense of deprivation; all communities, 
smallorlarge, of the region are asser- 
tive about their ethnicity and appre- 
hensive of losing their identity; and 
most of the communities, at present, 
are restive and from among them 
insurgent outfits have cropped up 
with the objective of liberating them- 


selves from what they call “Indian - 


domination’. 

These similarities are no doubt 
significant, butit needs to be enquired 
whether these can form the basis for 
such a categorisation. And there is 


scope forinvestigation whetherthese . 


similarities are a superfluous bypro- 
duct of aset of circumstances diverse 
in their content and essence. The fact 
is that no serious attempt has been 
made to study the internal develop- 
ments within these different societies 
and their relation with the avowed 
extra-constitutional demands of the 
respective peoples. 


H 


At the same time, we have no 
objective basis to gauge the response 
of these communities towards the per- 
ception of Indianness and whether this 
response varies from community to 
community in conformity with the 
distinct internal situation of the con- 
cerned community. In short, the prob- 
lems of the North East have never been 
studied taking into account the inter- 
nal developments generated within 
the community and external inputs 
infused through the effort of the Indian 
stateanditspeople. ` 


A basic fact is always ignored: 
Even a casual scrutiny of the north- 
eastern societies would reveal that dif- 
ferent ethnic groups of the region 
differ from each other significantly as 
to their material advancement, cul- 
tural attainments, social mobility and 
response to the perception of Indian- 
ness. The Assamese, the Nagas and the 
Manipuris (Meiteis) may be cited as 
the three specific instances typically 
manifesting this distinctiveness and 
individuality. 

The Assamese are the most 
sanskritised community of the North 
East who speak an Indo-Aryan lan- 
guage and have a developed literature. 
From recorded evidence it can be 
proved that the sanskritisation of 
western Assam started as early as the 
5th century AD and the process was 
accomplished upto the eastern frontier 
of Assam not later than the 13th cen- 
tury. The Assamese people responded 
favourably to all pan-Indian social 
and cultural movements and the 
emergence of the Vaishnavite saint 
Shankardeva in the 16th century 
markedthe real completion ofthe pro- 
cess of sanskritisation of Assam. This 
was further reinforced by the accep- 
tance of the Assamese language of 
Indo-Aryan origin by the Ahoms, the 
ruling Mongoloid racethathad entered 
Assamintheearly 13th century. 


No wonder the Assamesé elites, 
who emerged through interaction with 
the British regime, participated in the 
early Congress sessions and when 
Gandhiji infused new blood in the 
national movement, Assamese people 
from all walks of life contributed sub- 
stantially to the growth of the move- 
ment. Thus the Indianness of the 
Assamese people had always been a 
growth within, acquired through the 
prolonged process of history and 
backed by social, political, cultural 
and economic interactions over 1500 
years. Secessionism, propagated by 
the United Liberation Front of Assam 
(ULFA) is a very recent phenomenon 
that emerged as a byproduct of the 
Assam agitation launched in 1979. 


pe case ofthe Nagas is quite differ- 
ent. The Nagas, inastrictsense, are not 
asingle people. The major sub-groups 
of the Nagas — Ao, Angami, Sema, 
Konyaks and so on ~ аге at least 13 in 
number, all of whom speak different 
dialects unintelligible to one another. 
Asaresult, following theirconversion 
to Christianity, the missionaries had 
to open up churches for each sub- 
group where services were rendered 
in their respective dialects. As a lingua 
franca, the Nagas use a pidgin form 
of Assamese called Nagamese. The 
Nagas thus do not have a basic prere- 
quisite for nationality formation, 
i.e., a common language. Till the 
advent of the British their economy 
was at a rudimentary stage based on 
hunting and shifting cultivation of 
a primitive variety. And since the 
"British also treated most of the Naga 
inhabited areas as ‘excluded areas’, 
the economy underwent only mar- 
ginal changes during the British 
period, that too within the proximity 
of administrative headquarters like 
Kohima and Mokokchung. 

The mostimportant change that 
took place in the wake of British occu- 


pation was the spread of Christianity 
among the Naga tribes. The mission- 
aries, as usual, introduced western 
education to Nagaland along with 


. Christianity. This effected a breach 


with the tribal way of life, but at the 
same time contact with western ideas 
helped the advanced sections of the 
Nagas to overcome the limitations of 
tribal isolation and to see beyond tribal 
boundaries. The growth of what is 
called Naga nationalism owes much 
to this aspect of converison. 

Inthe early historical period, the 
Nagas had marginal political interac- 
tion with the Ahom rulers of Assam. 
In British days, the interaction with 
Assam proper was also negligible 
since the British branded the hills as 
“excluded areas’. So, the question of 
Naga participation in the national 
movement does not arise at all. Today 
the Naga elites practise Christianity, 
speak of their tribal identity and fol- 
low acompletely westernised way of 
life. The demand for Naga sovereignty 
is only as old as the Indian Indepen- 
dence of 1947. 


Ns the Nagas and the Assamese, 
two components of the north-eastern 
population, stand apart from one 
another in almost all aspects of life: 
social, cultural, economic and politi- 
cal. The Manipuris, in a sense, stand 
between the two. Originating from a 
tribal stock akin to the Nagas, the 
Manipuris abandoned shifting culti- 
vation and adopted plough cultivation 
early on, perhaps in the 15th century. 
As a sequel to this occupational shift 
they settled in the valley of Manipur, 
the most fertile tract of the area. The 
surplus produced by settled cultiva- 
tion facilitated state formation.and 
the kingdom of Manipur became a 
recognisable political unitin the 16th 
century. 

The process of sanskritisation 
penetrated in the early 17th century 
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and the Bengal variety of Vaishnavism 
became the state religion which per- 
colated from the aristocracy to the 
lowest level within a span of 200 
years. Though the Manipuris retained 
their Mongolid (Tibeto-Burmese) lan- 
guage, they adopted the Bengali- 
Assamese script which itself was an 
adaptation from the eastern variety of 
the Brahmi script. The interaction 
with Vaishnavism effected a qualita- 
tive transformation of the Manipuri 
dance — a folk dance which, within a 
period of 200 years, has emerged as 
a classical dance of international 
standing. 


M anipur was a princely state 
subjected to the provisions of the sub- 
sidiary alliance during British days 
and the formation of political parties 
was banned. But through the Mani- 
puri immigrants of British India, the 
national liberation movement had its 
impact in Manipur and in the '30s 
and '40s the Congress socialists and 
the communists became a dominant 
force. The king of Manipur opted to 
join the Indian Union according tothe 
provisions of the Independence of 
India Act 1947, adopted in the British 
Parliament. The politically aware peo- 
ple of Manipur were divided between 
the Congress, Communist and Social- 
ist parties and secessionism was an 
unknown concept in Manipur in the 
early post-Independence days. It was 
only inthe late ’60s that secessionism 
was talked about in political circles 
and in the ’70s more than one seces- 
sionist outfit cropped up. 

Nokeen observer of social deve- 
lopments will easily swallow the idea 
that the Assamese, the Manipuris and 
the Nagas represent the same kind of 
social formation and can be bunched 
together in a single category. Politi- 
cal unrest and insurgency is the only 
feature that creates an illusion of com- 
monness but the task here is to elimi- 


Continuing Concerns 


nate and disengage everything inci- 
dental from the phenomenon under 
study and to extract the essence. It is 
this dual problem of elimination and 
extraction that makes the study of the 
so-called North East difficult. 

The basic postulate that the sus- 
tained social movement (insurgency) 
must have originated from the reali- 
ties operating within the society itself 
is unexceptionable. Extraneous forces 
can only act as catalytic agents or add 
to the magnitude of the social action 
already present. Secessionism or 
insurgency maybe a common attri- 
bute of the social action of more than 
one society, but if their social realities 
are different, identical social action 
may stem from different sets of rea- 
sons. The cases of Assam, Manipur 
and Nagaland should be examined on 
the basis ofthis primary assumption. 


T. Assamese nationality suffers 
fromasense of insecurity because, for 
historical reasons, its formation is 
yet to be completed. Assamese sub- 
nationalism takes an extreme form 


: when it feels its position in the state 


administration, through which it 
retains its hegemony over the multi- 
lingual, multi-racial population of 
the state, threatened. The Assam 
agitation is the product of this fear 
psychosis, as is the insurgency. The 
real objective of this assertion is not 
actual secession, but to keep the Cen- 
tre under a perpetual threat so as to 
enhance the bargaining power of the 
Assamese. 

The All Assam Students Union 


(AASU), the Asom Gana Parishad 


(AGP) and United Liberation Front of 
Assam (ULFA) are but manifestations 
ofthis single political ideal represent- 
ing Ássamese sub-nationalism — the 
AGP being its constitutional, the AASU 
extra-constitutional and the ULFA anti- 
constitutional wings. There is no real 
threat from Assamese secessionism; 


its sole purpose is to extract additional 
concessions from the Centre. 


Т. Nagas offer a contrary picture. 
Though Christianity was instrumen- 
tal in spreading western education 
in the Naga Hills, the nucleus of a 
Naga middle class was formed only 
in the wake of the Second World 
War when cash money was poured 
into the hills to facilitate war efforts 
hastily taken up to combat the Japa- 
nese who came up to Kohima. This 
class emerged from the commoners 
and, with its newly acquired wealth 
and wisdom, was eager to assert itself. 
In the process it clashed with the vil- 
lage headmen and chieftains who did 
not want to part with their traditional 
authority. Since the allegiance of the 
Naga sub-groups to their respective 


segments was the source from which . 


the traditional leaders drew their 
authority, this emerging middle class 
formulated the ideological basis fora 
Naga nationality formation which 
could become possible only at the cost 
of sub-group loyalties. 

Theunsettled political situation 
following the war, the fluid circum- 
stances created on the eve of the 


departure ofthe British, and the machi- . 


nationsofthe local British administra- 
tors utilising the favourable ground 
created by the spread of Christianity, 
offered this middle class a scope to 
advance the thesis of Naga nationa- 
lity out of all proportions; the demand 
for secession was a natural corollary. 
If anything the Naga insurgency is not 
a by-product of Naga nationalism; 
rather, Naga nationalism was born in 
the course of the insurgency. 

Hence, the slogan ofa sovereign 
Nagaland was projected by the Naga 
middle class to dislodge the traditional 
leaders of the community from their 
age old position of authority. This 
was achieved within a decade through 
the activities of the Naga National 


\, 
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Council (NNC) whose hegemony over 
the people remained unquestioned till 
factionalism cropped up within the 
organisation. Naga solidarity pro- 
jected by the NNC derives its strength 
from a negative attribute, i.e., oppo- 
sition to the perception of Indianness. 

The internal situation of Naga- 
land was immensely favourable to 


‘such a development. Throughout 


history, the Nagas had no interaction 
with India proper. The British for- 
mulation of the ‘excluded area’ kept 
them excluded from the Indian main- 
stream during the colonial period. 
Their Christianity came in handy to 
create an apprehension against India- 
nisation, which the leaders branded 
as Hinduisation. The tribal economy 
of Nagaland had nothing to sell in the 
Indian market. Ethnically and linguis- 
tically, the Mongloid Nagas have 
nothing in common with the Indian 
mainstream. The tribal preference for 
isolation was skillfully posited against 
the advent of alien Indianism. 


A. these factors, basically inter- 
nal, were utilised to reinforce the 
existing insularity of the Naga sub- 
groups. No wonder the Naga response 
to Indianness has always been luke- 
warm. However, since this negativity 
is the only grounding on which the 
Naga solidarity has been constructed 
and sustained, it is anybody’s guess 
what would happen if the threat of 
Indianness is withdrawn. The leaders 
of the insurgent outfits are aware of 
this fragile foundation of Naganation- 
alism and they have tried hard to fos- 
tera positive ideal for the Nagas which 
they term as the ‘Naga way.of life’. 
But, so far, the Naga way of life is 
simply a construction — the ground 
realities are not yet suitable for an 
acceptance and absorption of this 
ideal. | 
The case of Manipur is more 


complicated. Till Independence, the- 


completely detribalised Manipuris 
used to draw inspiration from the 
sanskritised culture that they adopted 
and to which their contribution was 
also meaningful. But the last three 
decades have marked a qualitative 
transformation of the situation. Sur- 
rounded by different strands of Naga 
and other tribals, the Manipuris of the 
valley are perpetually apprehensive of 
the aggressive tribals. The growing 
strength of Naga insurgency threatens 
them even in their homeland since 
their sanskritised way of life and iden- 
tification with the Indian mainstream 
is a constant irritation to the insur- 
gents. So there has been a search fora 
defence strategy. р 

Being an erstwhile princely 
state, the aristrocacy of Manipur was 
a well-entrenched privileged minority 
which had managed to retain its posi- 
tion in the post-Independence decades 
by joining the Congress. Also, it was 
a champion of Vaishnavism, the state 
sponsored religion of the princely 
regime. At the same time, commu- 
nism, which had a substantial follow- 
ing in the state, produced its own 
variation of the Naxalites in the late 
"605. This group of Naxalites app- 
raised the emerging realities and pro- 
jected secessionism as a way out of 
the multiple problems faced by the 
Manipuris. They also made a breach 
with Hinduism acentral component of 
the secessionist thesis that propagated 
a return to the Sana Mahi, the tribal 
religion of the past. 


T. formulation was aimed at attai- 
ning multiple objectives. It would 
ensure relief from the threat of the 
tribal insurgents since Indianness 
was disowned. Moreover, the masses 
would be encouraged to support the 
move as the secessionist programme 
had a distinct pro-poor bias. And the 
middle class found in secessionism 
its chance to oust the exploiting aris- 


tocracy from a position of privilege 
since the feudal elements were a 
major target of the secessionists. 
Above all, the elites of Manipur, 
already an influential community, 
had learnt thatthe central government 
was ever ready to offer a greater share 
of the booty to the advanced section 
of the region where secessionism had 
gained some ground. Only the threat 
of secessionism in Manipur is more 
serious than that of Assam, mainly 
because of the proximity of the tribal 
insurgents to the Manipur valley. But 
once the tribal threat is removed, the 
insurgency in Manipur can continue 
only as a bargaining manoeuvre, asin 
Assam. 


[, a keen observer of social deve- 


lopments in the North East, my com- ` 


ments may appear sketchy and 
over-simplified. But the intention 
here is not to provide an indepth study 
of the social realities, which different 
communities of the North East have 
been forced to negotiate with, but to 
emphasise the distinctiveness of dif- 


- ferent social groups and political units 


of the region. 

The term North East is relevant 
and valid only as a geographical 
entity. Unfortunately, some miscon- 
ceived notions of commonness have 
been attributed to it and this superim- 
position has been accepted as a 
reality by most administrators, poli- 
ticians, media and social scien- 
tists. More significantly, through a 
process of internalisation, the peoples 


: of the region have, to a conside- 


rable extent, also accepted this iden- 
tity as their own. Hence, an artificial 
north-eastern syndrome has been con- 
structed. As a result, ethnic groups 
with no inbuilt social compulsion to 
bea part of this syndrome have opted 
for social action of a kind that would 
enable them to play the role expected 
ofthem. 
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Between nirvana and 
karma economics 


LAWRENCE SURENDRA 


Continuing Concerns 


ECONOMIC policy in general and 
economic reform in particular requ- 
ires understanding that shaping eco- 
nomic policy is less about crisis 
management and more fundamentally 
about conflict management. An eco- 
nomic policy which evolves through 
crisis managementreflects continuing 
compromisés in economic decision- 
making with populist and sectional 
interest demands; a conflict manage- 
ment approach requires understand- 
ingtheresponsibility of governance as 
one of balancing conflicting demands 
without caving in to every powerful 
interest group. Good governance and 
good policy demands the honing of 
skillsforconflict management. 
Good governance is critical 
to the management of the political 
economy of large societies with 
complex socio-economic problems, 
varied agro-eco systems and a federal 
political structure; it is an important 
public good. Unfortunately the BJP, 
given the demands of its social base, 
has still to grasp the importance of 
this critical factor, leave alone deliver 
on that front. Its experience, if at all, 
has been more in the manufacture of 
social conflict than its management. 
The reasons for the BJP govern- 
ment's inability to evolve a coherent 
economic policy, let alone act deci- 
sively on economic matters, are not 
far to seek. The BJP and the Sangh 


Parivar’s largely trader and predatory 
capitalist (including its NRI support- 
ers’) social base, their very restricted 
mind-set, social thinking and outdated 
world view incapacitates them in 
many ways. Most centrally in dealing 
with socio-economic complexities 
internally and complex historical phe- 
nomena such as globalization exter- 
nally. Therefore, it is not surprising 
when the BJP government (egged on 
by outfits of the Parivar such as the 
Swadeshi Jagran Manch and its intel- 
lectual leadership) makes contradic- 
tory noises about swadeshi while 
pursuing incoherent strategies of 
opening up and concessions to exter- 
nal capital. 

The nation as a whole will have 
to pay a high price for this game of 
football with the economy that the 
Parivar and the BJP government are 
engaged in. In such a context it is 
vital that the fraudulence of the RSS 
and the Swadeshi Jagran Manch’s pre- 
tensions about swadeshi are recog- 
nized for what they really are. In their 
conception of swadeshi there is no 
place for the poor. Perhaps the poorare 
even despised. The object of their 
swadeshi is mainly to see how their 
financiers, the traders and petty preda- 
tory capitalists are protected. 

This is in complete contrast to 
Gandhiji’s and the freedom move- 
ment’s concept of swadeshi. Gandhiji's 


qos 
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swadeshi evolved out of his concern 
for the poor and how to protect the 
poor in the context of-an ascendant 
industrial capitalism. His concept of 
swadeshiandthatof Gandhian econo- 
mists like J.C. Kumarappa was rooted 
in arecognition ofthe different scales 
of production, from the village small 
scale to the industrial large scale, that 
characterised the Indian economy at 
Independence. They then sought 
through swadeshi to find ways of nur- 
turing the small scale in the face of 
threats from the large scale. Corre- 
spondingly, the attempt was also to 
protect the poor who were dependent 
for their livelihood on the smaller 
scales of production. We have not only 
come a long way from these appro- 
aches but tragically, we find in the 
mess we are in today that there is an 
attempt to fraudulently appropriate 
old concepts just to hang on to power 
while at the same time refusing to take 
the responsibility to govern with fair- 
ness and justice to all. 


W. reference to the economy it 
is difficult to deny that there is a crisis 
of overall governance. Other than the 
BJP’s own dilemmas and it being a 
prisoner of its social base, the current 
crisis is also the cumulative result of 
the liberalization process and eco- 
nomic reforms which favoured the 
middle classes (especially the urban) 
over other sections of society. Ironi- 
cally, with rising inflation, a falling 
rupee, and matters on the economic 
front not looking too rosy, itis the mid- 
dle classes who now sense that per- 
haps they too might also be affected. 
Once things begin to unravel, will they 
now ask for the ‘reformer’ Manmohan 
Singh to come back? Is he waiting in 
the wings? What then is his record of 
economic governance and contribu- 
tion to economic reform. 

The jury is still outon Manmohan 
Singhand his contributions. Inarecent 


festschrift! volume, those favourably 
disposed to his attempts at reform 
have tried to present an understanding 
of his contribution to the economic 
reform project. Ideally we should 
first put to detailed examination what 
his friends have to say and then, more 
importantly, situate the latter within 
the rich and unique history of econo- 
mic policy-making in India as also 
the closely intertwined theoretical 
work and debates on prioritising eco- 
nomic decisions. Here, an attempt 
will be made to briefly look at some 
of the contributions foregrounded 
in the Manmohan Singh volume and 
relate them to the contributions of 
Sukhamoy Chakravarty, an econo- 
mist of some eminence, as exempli- 
fied in another recently published 
book.? 


і nthe introduction to the Manmohan 
Singh festschrift, the editors of the 
volume, his student Isher Ahluwalia 
and teacher I.M.D. Little, claim that, 
‘Manmohan Singh has clearly been 
the economist’s economist in the gov- 
ernment.’ The introduction locates his 
contribution in what they identify as 
the worst ever crisis of the Indian 
economy and ‘that too (emphasis 
added) in a minority government.’ 
The Congress had characterised 
the 1991 crisis as a fallout of the non- 
Congress parties which ruled after 
Rajiv Gandhi was voted out of power. 
In real life Manmohan Singh, his team 
ofreformers and acultivated group of 
media friends managed an effective 
job of erasure as the first step in elimi- 
nating serious debate. In the volume 
under review, it is not only the editors 


1, India’s Economic Reforms and Develop- 
ment: Essays for Manmohan Singh, edited by 
Isher Judge Ahluwalia and I.M.D. Little, 
Oxford University Press, New Delhi, 1998. 


2. Writings on Development by Sukhamoy 
Chakravarty, with an introduction by Mihir 
Rakshit, Oxford University Press, New Delhi, 
1998. f 


but most contributors who take the 
same tack. Erased from public 
memory is the first IMF loan (1983) 
taken during Indira Gandhi’s tenure 
and its impact on economic policy- 
making. So too Rajiv Gandhi’s subse- 
quent overtures to the middle class, 
the rise in consumer imports as part 
of that overture and the growth of 
India’s external debt during his term, 
when within a matter of five years, 
India, which was not even among the 


top twenty indebted countries, joined ` 


the top ten. 


T.. globalization itself emerged 
as part of debt management and 
adjustment strategies, which the 
World Bank and the IMF imposed 
on debtor countries on behalf of 
powerful creditor countries such as 
the US, we are not to be reminded 
about. Equally, we are not to remem- 
ber that we were forced into-globali- 
zation and that our reforms were 
dictated not by internal necessities 
butby external compulsions. Perhaps 
its also dangerous to remind ourselves 
that at the height of the debt crisis in 
the latter part of the 1980s, Reagan’s 
trade secretary, Carla Hills had 
said, ‘Debt is the crowbar with which 
we wrench open economies.’ What 
Montek Ahluwalia and all the con- 
tributors to the Manmohan volume 
manage by focusing only on 1991 is, 
deliberately or otherwise, keep away 
from public discussion the events 
leading upto the 1991 crisis. One 
assumes economists do and can act in 
anon-partisan political manner; many 
of the contributors to the Manmohan 
Singh volume seriously fail on that 
count. 

The only reference in the book 
to the hidden hand of the Bretton 
Woods twins, the IMF and The World 
Bank, is in Jagdish Bhagwati’s contri- 
bution on “The design of Indian deve- 
lopment’. He says, ‘As many have 
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observed for South America, a mac- 
roeconomic crisis, where you rush 
forthe lifeline that the Bretton Woods 


institutions provide, clears your head - 


as well as the prospect of hanging.’ 
And then goes on to say, ‘However, 
no Bretton Woods support would 
have been forthcoming withoutadose 
of conditionality.... The spread of 
reforms worldwide, before India 
was getting to them, meant that the 
IMF-World Bank conditionality could 
no longer be plausibly dismissed as 
ideological.’ 


Т. point, however, is that globali- 
zation in the name of reform was 
forced upon us making it a not very 
benign development and which by 
itself had serious implications for 
the success of our reformefforts. First, 
the sequencing of the reforms. Sec- 


_ ond, the way the reforms were pre- 


sented to the public, thereby ensuring 
minimum debate and discussion. 
This cynical and insular attitude in a 
functioning and vibrant democracy 
as ours has resulted in serious politi- 
cal costs. 

I believe we are now beginning 
to pay some of those costs. The BJP’s 
dishonest antics about economic 
policy, its protestations notwithstand- 
ing, belong to the same genre. Itis this 
history of dishonesty vis-a-vis the dis- 
cussion of our economic reform 
agenda that does not permita genuine 
debate which could contribute to a bet- 
ter policy. Worse, it breeds cynicism 
and fatigue among the citizenry, with 
serious consequences for the very 
viability of our democratic system. 
None of this is addressed, even in the 
somewhat muddle-headed contribu- 
tion by Pai Panandiker, who develops 
some curious theses and rather over- 
wrought arguments about demo- 
graphic changes, voting percentages 
and subtle scare scenarios around the 
Muslims. . 


Continuing Concerns 


While it may not be possible to 
deal with all contributions to the 
ManmohanSingh volume, I will refer 
to those relevant to our discussion on 
economic policy and governance. 
There are two sets of people who 
contributed to the volume. There are 
those like Deepak Lal who belong to 
the flag-waving band and for whorn 
reformtakes precedence over poverty 
alleviation. Lal even sees the slogan 
of ‘adjustment with a human face’ 
(which he blames on politicians) as 
the *thorn in the flesh of reformers in 
India.' So he considers his contribu- 
tion to the festschrift as an antidote to 
such poisonous slogans. 

^ The ‘purity’ of the intentions of 
economists and economic reformers 
andthe compulsions of politicians are 
there for all to see. Economists, espe- 
cially those trusted with the task of 
carrying out economic reforms, аге а 
different class of human beings. How 
public policy questions, suchas 'adjust- 
ment with a human face,’ became slo- 
gans and whether ‘adjustment’ itself 
has a history never becomes an issue 
in this manner of approaching prob- 
lems of poverty alleviation. 


Eu like Lal assume that 


‘the state’can no longer be the primum 
.mobilum of development. The opera- 


tive question at the end of the 20th cen- 
tury is: Does the state, in societies such 
as India, have a developmental role; 
if so, how then does one define and 
shape it? There is no point in debating 
questions arising out of 19th andearly 
20th century experiences that deve- 
loped states have gone through. Lal 


criticizes those opposed to economic. 


reforms and the left as advocating 
nirvana economics. He and his band 
of reformers should thus be seen as 
professing karma economics. 
Economic policy is guided by 
articles of faith. If you persist in ask- 
ing why mass poverty as on the scale 


in India persists, it is, so economists 
like Lal would have us believe, a 
legacy ofthe dirigistic state. Forthem 
the ideal is not to have the state around 
and let the market promote rapid eco- 
nomic growth. But, they also find it 
intellectually convenient to have the 
state around, to put on its lap problems 
that the market does not and cannot 
address. This problem had hounded 
the erstwhile Jan Sangh and now the 
BJP in its new avatar, and is responsi- 
ble for its inability toeven understand 
the criticism about non-governance, 
let alone respond to it in a serious 
manner. 


A second set of economists like 
Kirit Parikh take the view that, ‘There 
is a danger of forgetting that the 
underlying motivation of people like 
Manmohan Singh for structural 
reforms was to help the poor in India.’ 
Parikhrecognises (unlike many liber- 
alizers) the rights of the poor, such as 
to food, and how the fulfilment of this 
right is achieved, ‘whether through the 
market mechanism or through gov- 
ernment ration shops, is not funda- 
mental.' Incidentally, the absence of 
such perspectives may explain the dif- 
ference between the reforms in China, 
forexample, and ourown. Kirit Parikh 
recognises that hunger is a result of 


poverty. Equally, that though the long * 


term solution to poverty is economic 
growth, yet, ‘it is a necessary but not 
sufficient condition for eliminating 
hunger.’ 

Economists like Suresh D. 
Tendulkar note that in 1992, when the 
reform measures were being put in 
place, rural poverty rose catastrophi- 
cally by 30% though urban poverty 
fell. Such poverty increases, even ifa 
temporary phenomenon to be offset 
by later growth, have long term reper- 
cussions for social system stability. 
Though Tendulkar does not explore 
these dimensions, he does attempt to 


nt 
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look for causal links to the reform 
process. One statement of his is perti- 
nent and needs to be quoted. He says, 
‘The asymmetry in the impact of 
reform-related policies on rural and 
urban poverty seems to reflect the 
interplay of interest group pressures in 
a pluralistic society where the demo- 
cratically elected minority govern- 
ment introduced reforms ina situation 
of crisis without explicitly articulating 
and debating their ideological impli- 
cations.’ 

With liberalization, the open- 
ing up to foreign investments as well 
as the emphasis on export-oriented 
industries, competition increases 
among state governments in the con- 
cessions offered, which further affects 
the overall welfare of people. Raja 
Chelliah recognizes the latter and 
points out that, ‘The state govern- 
ments indulge in tax competition of a 
welfare decreasing type.” 


W. should the Indian state do in 
this situation? Simply sitand watch or 
call fora stronger regulatory mecha- 
nism that could work in tandem with 
local governments? The advocates of 
economic reform, more so within the 
higher echelons of the bureaucracy, 
especially inthe powerful central min- 
istries such as finance, have tried to 
push through economic reforms with 
zealousness, a blind faith in the belief 
that once we are on a highertrajectory 
of growth, political problems would 
somehow resolve themselves. On 
the contrary, a dynamic is building 
up which could well destabilize the 
entire system if the corresponding 
changes in the political system are not 
effected and a more powerful vision 
of a macro-economic, political eco- 
nomy crafted. 

Considering that onions have 
brought tears to the BJP and smiles to 
the opposition, Ashok Gulati’s contri- 


. bution, ‘Indian agriculture in an open 


economy: will it prosper?’ gains par- 
ticular relevance. While broadly 
agreeing that there is an anti agricul- 
ture bias in Indian policy-making, I 
would like to temper it by adding that 
politically there has been a pro agricul- 
tural bias in deciding notto change the 
social structure and class relations 
within agriculture. One could even 
argue thathaving decided notto change 
the social structural relations within 
agriculture (land relations, the critical 
factor behind agricultural produc- 
tion), the objectof policy was only to 
ensure how at that low level of effi- 
ciency agriculture could contribute to 
theoveralleconomy. . 

This created a negative bias for 
agriculture as a whole and in relation 
to other sectors of the economy, but 
not towards the rich, feudal and capi- 
talist sections within the agriculture 
sector. Fertilizer subsidy notonly ben- 
efits industry, it also benefits the big 
farmer who can use it cheaply. Over- 
all, in terms ofagrieultural production, 
we confront a situation where the 
smaller farmer, who cannot afford 
even the subsidised chemical inputs, 
still has to depend on the same HYV 
seeds-which require such inputs, а 
gamble which sometimes succeeds 
butat times fails. 


S... decisions in agriculture are 
dependent on a host of ecological and 
climatic conditions, any serious dis- 
ruption in these areas may lead to 
farmer suicides and soforth. This rela- 
tes not only to the availability of cre- 
dit, which Gulati addresses, but also 
to guaranteeing risk through speci- 
fic forms of crop insurance which 
eitherdoes notexistordoes soonly on 
paper. Agriculture can benefit from 
more open trade only if it has already 
achieved a degree of internal effi- 
ciency in terms of land holdings and 


overall production relations. This is - 


the lesson from countries like Thai- 


land and Taiwan which are today suc- 
cessful agricultural exporteconomies. 

Land reforms and changing the 
pattern of landholdings 15 critical to 
any successful long term transforma- 
tion of the Indian economy. This trans- 
formation, whether achieved through 
the Bretton Woods inspired reforms 
of the type we have witnessed in the 
past years or as a more fundamental 
transformation on which the society 
and the polity work, through a shared 
vision and not acontrived consensus, 
is the question. This requires that 
economic policy not only accelerates 
growth but also triggers and sustains 
a democratic revolution affecting all 
parts of society. Technocratic eco- 
nomic reforms alone cannot succeed 
in producing sustainable economic 
growth. 


| have taken the problem of unfin- 
ished land reforms and the gross 
social inequalities in the Indian coun- 
tryside, amillstone around ourcollec- 
tive necks, to point out how reforms 
need to base themselves опа stronger 
internal rationale. Had this been so, we 
would have searched for lessons and 
experiences far and wide, not only 
from East Asia but also the West, 
rather than follow the Anglo-Saxon 
dictates of the WB and IMF, however 
comfortable and cosy our own econo- 
mists feel in this kind of an intellec- 
tual policy environment. 

The implication of accepting 
withoutdissentthe policies emanating 
from the Bretton Woods institutions, 
and this is common to most globali- 
zers, is that globalization is seen as a 
positive, secular, growth oriented 
process that will provide stability in 
global economic terms for individual 
countries to design their long term 
policies. This particular view is run- 
ning into rough weather in the light 
of current developments globally 
and the Asian region in particular. A 
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second fallacy is reducing agriculture 
in developing countries to simply a 
matter of food crops and food security 
without relating it to the entire gamut 
of social stratification, natural resou- 
rce and agro-ecological dimensions. 
Thus, the commonplace assertion that 
our agriculture sector has to traverse 
the same route as in other developed 
countries — what I call the ‘karmaeco- 
nomics’ view. 


T. reality is that the very nature of 
industry, the paradigm of the old 
manufacture based industrial revolu- 
tionis fast becoming obsolete, and we 
are in the midst of a new industrial 
revolution (though presently sabo- 
taged by finance capital) which has 
serious implications for the way we 
look at nature and agriculture. This 
implies that there is need for a radi- 
cally different approach, a systems 
view to deal with agricultural policy, 
both internally and with regard to its 
external linkages. However, globali- 
zation intrinsically is notabout system 
changes, itis more a system maintain- 
ing and system preserving process. 
This is why itis attractive to political 
formations, both like the Congress and 
BJP, notwithstanding the protestations 
of the latter. 

In the ultimate analysis, econo- 
mic policy and economic reforms 
are not a one-dimensional exercise. It 
is not a matter of following the ins- 
tructions of a ‘do it yourself” kit, that 
adjustment-reform economists, and 
especially those who believe in the 
infallibility of the Bretton Woods ins- 
titutions, seem to project. Economics 
and economic growth is part of the 
complexity of social systems and their 
in-built injustices, contradictions and 
handicaps. To think that the problems 
of economic growth can be handled 
without reference to the social system 
would mean that when the social sys- 
tem starts unraveling, it will sweep in 
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its wake all traces of economic deve- 
lopment. 

This is an issue that adjustment 
reform economists skirt. Whenever 
this has been pointed out, their impa- 
tience has only resulted in name call- 
ing but little effective debate for policy 
benefit. In the process, both the enrich- 
ment of theory and ourunderstanding 
and contribution to actual policy- 
making have suifered. Nevertheless, 
we must consider ourselves fortunate 
that our nation has been blessed with 
many good economists and econo- 
mists’ economists like Amartya Sen. 
Though it may be fashionable for 
media gurus to pompously parade 
their vulgarity and philistinism with 
reference to economic reforms, prac- 
tising economics in the context of 
poor and developing societies as ours 
requires a deep sense of humanity. It 
is perhaps this quality that Amartya 
Sen exemplifies and which is reflected 
in his contribution to the Manmohan 
Singh volume. ` 


W. need to draw on what little is 


left of this sense of humanity in our 
governance process, and even more so 
in the economic domain. Itis the same 
sense of humanity combined with a 
rare intellect which marks economists 
like Sukhamoy Chakravaity. It is 
rather ironic that when adjustment 
reform economists have, with such 
undue haste and glee, been writing 
obituaries for ‘development econom- 
ics’, weare fortunate that an excellent 
selection of his writings on ‘develop- 
ment theorising and development 
economics’ is now available, with a 
brilliantintroduction by Mihir Rakshit. 
Rakshitsays: ‘Development econom- 
ics constitutes perhaps the most diffi- 
cultand challenging branch of political 
economy.’ He then goes onto point out 
that, ‘to gain insight into the develop- 
ment process, one needs to have an 
analytical ability ofa very high order; 


adeep knowledge of economic, politi- 


cal and social history of nations; and. 


akeen perception of problems pertain- 
ing to both formulation of policies and 
their successful implementation.’ 


i t was a great loss to this country that 
Chakravarty died when he did. It was 
unfortunate that he was not there to 
shape the country’s economic policies 
at a crucial juncture in the evolution 
of our economy when critical deci- 
sions were to be made for its further 
development. He was a man of extra- 
ordinary scholarship, not just in eco- 
nomics but in other branches of social 
sciences with an excellent grasp of 
‘the evolution of economies of the 
First, Second and Third World econo- 
mies and their current problems.’ In 
addition, as Mihir Rakshit points 
out, ‘He also had a first-hand know- 
ledge of the informational, adminis- 
trative and political issues planners 


_ and government advisers have to deal 


with while formulating economic 
policies.’ ‘No wonder,’ says Rakshit, 
*Chakravarty's writings eschew fac- 
ile generalizations and focus on both 
economic and non-economic con- 
straints in specific socio-historical 
contexts.’ 

It is interesting that in the 
Manmohan Singh festschrift one can- 
notidentify aclear or deliberate deve- 
lopment economics perspective, as 
if it did not or does not exist. This is 
because in the way global political 
economy has been steered (part of 
which has also been our ‘reforms’) in 
the post Reagan-Thatcher era, there 
has been a deliberate undervaluing 
of and even haste to give a burial to 
development economics. 

I shall not go into a summary of 
what is an exhaustive, intellectually 
stimulating and historically situated 
presentation of development econo- 
mics by Sukhamoy Chakravarty. I 
shall only deal with some of the key 


А Y 


ideas which are relevant to the current 
challenges before economic policy 
making within the backdrop of the 
claims and clamour of the achieve- 
ments of adjustment-reforms a la 
Manmohan Singh. 

In dismissing the debate about 
‘balanced and unbalanced growth’ as 
semantic, Chakravarty refers to the 
problem of surplus labour as a more 


serious conceptual issue. In the pro- ` 


cess, he settles issues of the compa- 
tibility or otherwise between the 
planning principle andthe principle of 
comparative advantage, a dichotomy 
which he says has been misleadingly 
drawn. This has reference to discus- 
sions of trade as a major engine of 
growth and like Amartya Sen (for 
instance in his contribution to the 
Manmohan Singh volume), Chakra- 
varty recognises 'cycles of optimism 
and pessimism in trade led growth.’ 


Г. discussion of ‘surplus labour’ 


: is to drive home a major point. As 


Chakravarty says, ‘The point I am 
driving at is that it was not much 
due to the alleged doctrine of “market 
failures” in the sense indicated by fun- 
damental theorems of welfare eco- 
nomics that policy-makers in both 
developed and developing countries 
agreed to a theory of state-directed 
industrialization, but from a growth 
perspective based on data on massive 
agrarian overpopulation in South and 
Eastern Europe. Obviously the exten- 
sion of this argument to deal with 
countries like India was done later, 
although it was present in a general 
way from the beginning.’ So much 
for the arguments about socialist ins- 
pired penchant for state involvement 
in economic planning and growth. 
Inconnection with the extension 
of the argument on surplus labour to 
underdeveloped areas, he refers to 
the UN Expert Group Report of 1951 
on Measures forthe Economic Deve- 


lopment of Underdeveloped Areas. 
Chakravarty says, 'This report 
reflected the emergence of a “deve- 
lopment consensus" which lasted 
for nearly twenty five years.' He then 
referstothe breakdown ofthe consen- 
sus, ‘more prominently in the 1980s, 
based on criticisms which were first 
voiced by a resurgent neo-classicism 
on the one hand, and a "radical cri- 
tique" of the left on the other.’ This he 
says does not imply a demise of the 
sub-discipline of ‘development eco- 
nomics’ but ‘the need to forge a new 
consensus’. 


B... we take up some of the 
otherissuesthrown up by adjustment- 
reforms, globalization and how eco- 
nomic theory and policy should deal 
with these issues, it is necessary to 
underline the kind of vision that eco- 
nomists like Sukhamoy Chakravarty 
possessed. In the essay on ‘Marxist 
Economists', he points out how, 
‘Marxist theorists went seriously 
wrong when they ignored almost 
completely the ecological dimensions 
of development.' This criticism can 
also be applied to the adjustment 
reformers, more so, considering that 
their philistinism in such matters may 
leave us with neither a sustainable 
economy nor a Sustainable ecology 
and ultimately a sustainable society. 
Incidentally, in the festschrift to 
Manmohan Singh, there is notevena 
passing reference to the role of natu- 
ral resources and their sustainability, 
including land. Perhaps, once land is 
seen as Ricardian , then everything is 
taken care of including problems of 
varied agro-climates and ecology ina 
continental size country like India. 
The big question is, what is the way 
out, is there a way out? ' 

To answer the question we have 
to look beyond the messy immediate. 
We are heading for a multiple crisis. 
As the Japanese and Chinese say, we 


have to see how to turn the crisis into 
an opportunity. Not short term oppor- 
tunity that the economic reformers of 
1991 saw in relation to the economy, 
or what the BJP and friends have done 
politically from 1986 onwards, culmi- 
nating in ourcurrentnon-government. 
We have to look for opportunity in a 
crisis for a more long term transfor- 
mation of our society witha vision that 
can tackle its fundamental inequities 
and injustices. 

While this is not the place to go 
into all of that, letus at least glean what 
we can fromthe insightful writings of 
people like Sukhamoy Chakravarty. 
His contributions are several and it 
will be difficult to listand discuss them 
all. Therole of knowledge, the signifi- 
cance of coordination failure and 
surplus labour, the need to go beyond 
‘the market failure’ or stages of growth 
argument, the impact of economic 
organizations from the viewpoint of 
‘ensuring creativity, growth and 
equity’, the interdependence between 
agriculture and industry, and the dile- 
mma between the need for widening 
the market and the prevention of the 
abuse of monopoly power- these аге 
themes wecan ill-afford to neglect. 


I. conclusion, economists of all hues 

need toconstantly remind themselves 
(ifthey are capable of such humility), 
that economic policy is basically 
about real life choices. Such real life 
choices have to be about life and hap- 
piness foreveryone and not just a few. 
After all, why are we so concerned 
about the existence and survival of 
democratic societies if the larger 
social good and not just that of a few 
cannot be taken care of? To answer 
some of these questions we may have 
totransferour gaze beyond Manmohan 
Singh and his reformer acolytes and 
draw from the rich legacy of economic 
thinkers we have fortunately been 
blessed with. 
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Books 


ILLFARE IN INDIA: Essays on India’s Social 
Sector in Honour of S. Guhan edited by Barbara 
Harriss-White‘and S. Subramanian. Sage Publica- 
tions, New Delhi, 1999. 


THIS is a mixed bag of papers in honour of S. Guhan 
who needs no introduction. ‘This collection of essays 
is dedicated to Guhan in recognition of his wide rang- 
ing interests in, and provocative perspectives on, 
issues of social development; his sustained and com- 
mitted involvement in that of his own country; his con- 
cern for the provision of implementable solutions to 
real problems; and his integrity and vision. This book 
isan act of affectionate revenge, calculated to leave him 
to acontemplation of the fate that he has, afterall, even- 
tually been festschrifted.’ 

The 13 essays, including an excellent editors’ 
introduction by S. Subramanian and Barbara Harriss- 
White cover population and workforce (Robert 
Cassen, K. Nagaraj), health and disability (V.R. 
Muraleedharan, Barbara Harriss-White), discrimina- 
tion and its redressal (P. Radhakrishnan, D. Jayaraj and 
S. Subramanian), literacy and education (Venkatesh 
Athreya, Manabi Majumdar) and welfare, governance 
and policy (Barbara Harriss-White, S. Janakarajan and 
Paul Seabright, Sriram Panchu, Jean Dreze and 
AmartyaSen). 

Good though the papers are, at a certain level, 
they don’t offer anything substantially new. This is 
entirely intended. ‘The collection is not intended to 
bristle with new revelations; rather to be an uncomfort- 
able reminder, to counter the increasing prevalence of 
complacency and alienation, and to challenge readers 
to engagement. Hence the use of the provocative and 
gloomy word “illfare” — the popular opposite of wel- 
fare — in the title. We dispense with the polite conven- 
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tionofemploying a “nice” appellation forasubjectonly 
toend up discussing precisely its opposite.’ 
Understandably, the background is economic 
reforms and structural adjustment and the attempt is to 
tread a middle path between ‘the Rabid Right’ and ‘the 
Lunatic Left’. Because the introduction is so very good, 


another longish quote is indicated. ‘In this ideological 


dialogue of the deaf, questions of social development 
and collective welfare are frequently neglected, 
although, pressed to the wall, both sides would claim 
that their respective positions are inspired precisely by 
aconcern for such questions. To deny any role to gov- 
ernment other than that of defence orcontractenforce- 
ment is as obtuse as to deny the case for reform of an 


over-regulated, inefficient and corrupt public sector.’ ` 


“То acknowledge the need for selective decon- 
trol, while insisting on democratic governance and 
enhanced state accountability for the promotion and 
protection of human capabilities, ought to reduce the 
distance between the warring factions on either side 
of the liberalisation debate. But for this to occur, an 
agendum ofurgent and practical questions about issues 
of welfare, standards of living and social development 
would need to be kept uppermost in both public debate 
and academic enquiry. This proposition is so obvious 
that it has tended to go without saying. The correction 
of what is, therefore, a wholly excessive silence is the 
proximate motive forthe writing of this book.’ 

This is a laudable objective and how do the 
papers in the volume match up to the task? Excellent 
though the individual papers are, one is dissatisfied 


. with the coverage. Using data (Nagaraj, Janakarajan 


and Seabright), supplemented with sophisticated and 
technical measures (Jayaraj and Subramanian, Manabi 
Majumdar), they document the present state of illfare. 
This leads to no immediate policy conclusions. What 


» 


of the papers that directly address policy concerns 
(Cassen, Muraleedharan, Radhakrishnan, Barbara 
Harriss-White, Venkatesh Athreya, Sriram Panchu, 
Dreze and Sen)? Here too, one finds that the papers are 
tantamountto adocumenting of illfare. The policy sug- 
gestions are somewhat weak. : 
Consider as an example the Sriram Panchu 
paper. This has a double focus — corruption and the 


judiciary, implying the speed ofthe dispute resolution: 


system. Having documented the illfare of corruption, 
the paper suggests a special tribunal to solve the prob- 
lem, plus civil service reform. Corruption has many 
dimensions, but atleast three causes of corruption can 
beeasily identified. First, lack oftransparency in gov- 
ernment procurement processes, some instances of 
which the paper lists. Second, too much discretion at 
the petty functionary level — indirect taxes, land, cus- 
toms and even courts, are examples. Third, artificial 
shortages caused by licensing. It is thus curious that 
a paper should stop short of suggesting changes in 
these aspects, or even others, and latch on to only spe- 
cial tribunals. 
Similarly, the substantive suggestion in speeding 
up the dispute resolution system is alternative forms 
of dispute resolution through conciliation and media- 
tion. What of the large.number of cases that crop up 
because ofanon-transparentindirecttax system? What 
of the large number of appeals, government or other- 
wise? Whataboutchanges inthe Civil Procedure Code 


` tocurbadjournments and delays in serving summons? 


More specifically, delays can crop up at pre-trial, trial, 
execution or appellate stages and the remedies are also 
known. Since the paper does not address these, one 
forms an incomplete impression of policy responses 
that are possible. 


In slightly different vein consider the Dreze and | 


Sen paper, which I would also interpret as a documen- 
tation of illfare without thinking the policy responses 
through. Market failure may be an accepted fact, but 
what does public action connote? Does this mean 
increased expenditure on, say, primary education by 
the state? Is it possible to answer this question without 
differentiating between financing of primary education 
by the state and the actual production of educational 
services by the state, as the term state is commonly 
understood? The experience with state-produced pri- 


mary education is not all that bright, unless the state is - 


reinterpreted as in the Education Guarantee Scheme 
in Madhya Pradesh. After all, funds meant for ‘Opera- 


' tion Blackboard’ in Uttar Pradesh have been channeled 


into purchase of harmoniums and dholakas for 


Saraswati vandana. In addition, can one address this 
issue at all, unless one addresses the issue of central 
and state level expenditure and revenue and thus, the 
question of subsidies?. 

Whatever the form of state intervention one visu- 
alizes, illfare problems will not be resolved unless one 
addresses a few basic concerns. First, public sector 
undertakings and disinvestments, with implications for 
interest payments. Second, reforms in the agricultural 
sector, including output prices, input prices and restric- 
tions on inter-state movement. Third, the question of 
appropriate user charges, such as in infrastructure sec- 
tors. Fourth, labour market segmentation and break- 
ing down rigid labour markets in the organized sector. 
Fifth, reform of administrative law. Sixth, a revamp- 
ing of the indirect tax structure. Seventh, issues of 
decentralization and devolving of decision-making 
powers. Eighth, the entire question of subsidies, of 
which the public distribution system is an example. 
Surely, everyone in the country cannot be poor. There 
is not a single paper in this volume on any of these 
issues. When these issues do crop up, they do so only 
tangentially and peripherally. 

Admittedly, the thrust of the volume is on the 
social sectors. That is both its strength and its weak- 
ness. While the papers in the book collectively docu- 
ment illfare successfully and jog the reader out of 
complacency, the policy messages that can be drawn 
are somewhat weak. However, this is a criticism of 
the coverage, not of the individual papers — which are 
excellent and worth reading. 


Bibek Debroy 


PUBLIC REPORT ON BASIC EDUCATION IN 
INDIA by the PROBE Team. Oxford University 
Press, New Delhi, 1999, 


WHAT new can be said about a concern that has been 
the subject of so many reports that were they to be gath- 
eredinananthology, the Mahabharata wouldlook quite 
concise in comparision. Article 45 of the Directive 
Principles ofthe Constitution enjoins all states to pro- 
vide 'free and compulsory education for all children 
until they complete the age of fourteen years’ ~and that 
too by 1960. And yet the proposal to recognize elemen- 
tary education as a fundamental right — the aim of the 
proposed 83rd constitutional amendment — has been 
gathering dust since July 1997. 

This lucidly written and elegantly presented 
report on the state of primary education in the rural 
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areas of our Hindi heartland helps underscore a 
depressing conclusion: the rhetoric of education as a 
fundamental right is proceeding hand in hand with an 
unprecedented retreat of state commitment to univer- 
sal elementary education. And the blame lies not only 
with the government. Opposition parties and social 
movements too share the responsibility for failing to 
challenge official apathy and to give forceful expres- 
sion to popular aspirations for education. 

What makes this report by a team of socially 
engaged researchers and organisations refreshing is 
the reliance on fieldwork — a primary survey of 1376 
households in 234 villages of Bihar, Madhya Pradesh, 


` Uttar Pradesh, Rajasthan and Himachal Pradesh. The 


focus is not just on schools, government and private 
(both recognized and unrecognized), teachers and stu- 
dents, but families, drop-outs or never enrolled chil- 
dren and other village functionaries. Skillfully 
combined with other secondary material are direct and 
unmediated voices and experiences. Together they 
make for a stark depiction, fortunately lightened by 
occasional invigorating examples of success and 
courage. 

Is UEE necessary and desirable? Surprisingly, 
evennow, notwithstanding the constitutional directive, 
popular demand, joy of learning, individual well- 
being, growth of human capital, strengthening of 
social justice and political participation — in short, 
social progress — there are many who continue to see 
the demand as irrelevant. Though most focus on 
resource wastage, others highlight that school peda- 
gogy does not have a liberatory character, if not see- 
ing it as another form of social control. Without for a 
moment defending school curricula and pedagogy, this 
is only reflective of the best as an enemy of the good. 

The facts are often known — low achievements 
distorted further by gender, class and caste, high 


-social and regional disparities, slow progress and state 


inertia. More interesting are the myths: that parents are 
disinterested, that child labour is a major obstacle, even 
that elementary education is free. At 1996-97 prices, 
cost to families excluding clothing expenses, ranges 
between Rs 21210478 per year, depending upon whose 
estimate we accept. A huge burden fora poor family. 
This may come as a Surprise to our chatterati: 
nearly all parents (98% for boys and 89% for girls) 
want their children to be educated, and not just upto 
the elementary level. Other than resources, a major 
constraint is social, pointing to the need to construct 
community consensus. Equally important is the dis- 
couragement effect caused by poor quality, inadequate 


Continuing Concerns’ 


infrastructure — from books to balwadis, poorly moti- 
vated teachers, and low benefit expectation. All that 
this points to is the need to attract, retain and add value 
tochildren in schools. 

The sections on the school environment, teacher 
quality and attitudes, the relative absence of account- 
ability, even where, as in Madhya Pradesh, efforts have 
been made torope in village education committees and 
panchayats, course content and pedagogy, and educa- 
tion management demand a close reading. Equally 
illuminating is the regional contrast where, no surprise, 


Bihar stands at the bottom with little desire to improve. 


Of greater interest to practitioners is the PROBE 
analysis of the various mid-day meal schemes and the 
ground reality of their implementation. Similarly, the 
much talked of shiksha karmi innovation works 
unevenly. Though they often work harder, what really 
motivates them is the carrot of regularisation. Other- 
wise the scheme creates both an equity and sus- 
tainability problem. Morecritical are the comments on 
the use of NFEcentres as an alternative to formal school- 
ing. The PROBEteamevidently prefers them as supple- 
ments, not substitutes. 

Whataboutthe unprecedented growth of private 
schools? They evidently score higher on infrastructure 
andteacheraccountability butare no different when it 
comes to curricula and pedagogy. They are clearly 
more expensive, show little interest in educational 
objectives other than exam results, and substantially 
undermine the official system. The votaries of priva- 
tisation better re-think their social premises before 
offering facile supportto lower state investments. 

The bright spark in this somewhat gloomy sce- 
nario are the few NGO initiatives, but much more the 
real success story of Himachal Pradesh — the one state 
that matches Kerala in enrolment and retention 
precentages, including for girls. This partly true is for 
the entire Himalayan region with its greater social 
homogeneity and tradition of civic action. But what 
really makes the difference is administrative commit- 


. ment and a high order of parent-teacher involvement. 


Noteworthy is the near complete absence of private 
schools. No usual excuses about resources, inaccessi- 
bility, infrastructure and so on. . 

So if Himachal Pradesh can do it, why can't the 
others? And is there any likelihood of the situation 
improving? Clearly it is difficult to be optimistic. 
Resources, if our successive finance ministers are to 
be believed, are not the constraint. What is lacking is 
political will and social commitment. That's why the 
episodic excitement about NGOs, NFE and private 


v 


v 


schooling. What our political masters are unwilling to 
admit is that they see an educated (not just a literate) 
populace as athreatto privilege and power. Maybe we 
should now use this as the criterion when awarding cer- 
tificates for radicalism. 


Harsh Sethi 


PRIVATE HEALTH CARE IN INDIA: Social 
Characteristics and Trends by Rama V. Baru. Sage 
Publications, New Delhi, 1998. 


FEW trends in the recent past have caused as much dis- 
may as the galloping costs of medicare. Most analysts 
lay the blame squarely at state policy — declining pub- 
lic expenditures and a growing commercialisation 
caused by an aggressive wooing of the private sector. 
Itis not as if, even in independent India, medicare, par- 
ticularly curative, was hegemonised by the public sec- 
tor. The state was dominant in the training of medical 
and health personnel, played an important role in the 
pharmaceutical sector and had a middling presence 
vis-à-vis the production of medical instrumentation. 
As for curative services, it was important only in the 
allopathic field — unani, homeopathic and shamanic 
services remaining mainly in private hands. 

What has changed is not just the proliferation of 
clinics and diagnostic centres but the entry of big capital 
inthe American style corporatisation of medicare—the 
Apollo chain and Escorts providing visible examples. 
Alongside is the large scale desertion by medical pro- 
fessionals to the private sector and a near complete 
withering away of restrictions on private practice in 
government hospitals and medical colleges. 

A bias towards curative rather than preventive 
services and provisioning of public health, and within 
the curative domain an emphasis on super specialties 
dependent on expensive (often imported) medical 
equipment clearly pushes up costs which now have to 
be paid for. Since the investment is increasingly for 
profit, not just the poor but even the middle classes 
tend to be pushed out. Now enter the medical insurance 
companies which further accentuates this vicious 
cycle. 

As a broad tendency all this has been discussed 
for nearly two decades. So far many of our arguments 
had been derived from a general understanding of the 
capitalist market, the experience of the diluting/dis- 
mantling ofthe NHS in UK during the Thatcherera and 
the literature on the socially regressive tendency ofthe 
American medical system. Rama Baru’s monograph, 


though providing few new insights, presents some 
Indian data from the city of Hyderabad, as read in a 
social and historical context. We can now present a 
critique based on Indian data. 

The study traces the growth of the private medi- 
cal sector in India and examines the role of profession- 
als, certain classes and international capital in shaping 
the extent and content of privatisation. Few realise that 
the medical field offers high rates of return on capital 
— just ask the banks. And how the public sector has 
facilitated the privatisation process, not just through 
provision of trained personnel but through a liberali- 
sation of credit rules and highly subsidised infrastruc- 
ture. Notwithstanding negative welfare implications, 
such a process enjoys symbiotic links with the tendency 


- ofan abrogation of social responsibility by the state. 


In Andhra Pradesh the edge was provided both 


by NRI capital and those classes and castes who were _ 


earlier active in agri-business. Together this strata 
enjoys a disproportionate say in political power and 
thus can twist public policy — cheap land, tax breaks, 


_ free electricity and so on. The proportion of free sérv- 
ices and research remains abysmally low and the. 


figures are often fudged. What is dangerous is the 
steady rewriting of medical ethics—on quality of care, 
notions of service and accountability. 

Itis not the author’s nor the reviewer’s argument 
that all was well with the public provisioning of health. 
But rather than work towards tightening and improv- 
ing the system, the path of encouraging corporate pri- 
vatisation has only exacerbated the situation. Both her 
Hyderabad data as also her analysis of the Anglo- 
American situation indicates the dangers ahead. I am 
alittle disappointed with the relative absence of analy- 
sis of the consumer protection legislation as also the 
doubts expressed by the medical fraternity. But as a 
beginning, thisisa welcome book. 


Seminarist 


` AGRA: Economic and Political Profile ofa Mu ghal 


Suba, 1580-1707 by K.K. Trivedi. Ravish Publish- 
ers, Pune, 1998. 


K.K. Trivedi’s book is a significant contribution to 
the historiography of regional studies. It reiterates the 
necessity to eradicate the attempts at universalisation 


of history or imposing uniform patterns of history on . 


the basis of a few sporadic examples. Such attitudes 
and style of writing, it can be argued, may often lead to 


misunderstandings and misconception of history. The 
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author manifests his distinct approach by clearly dem- 
onstrating his disagreements with such scholars who 
have treated the Mughal empire asa ‘single unit’. 
Trivedi, for instance, doubts the figures which 
Shireen Moosvi has used to evaluate imperial expendi- 
ture. He argues that these figures project extraordinar- 
ily exaggerated consumption patterns and uncertain 
estimates of the extent of urbanisation and population. 
Similarly, he disagrees with Irfan Habib’s hypothesis 
regarding the nature of technology. Habib has argued 
that Indian society lacked the enthusiasm and initia- 
tive for technological change. Trivedi, on the contrary, 
citing examples from the suba of Agra, has argued that 
indigenous technology was not only advanced butalso 
sensitive and responsive to changes indemand. 
Significantly distinct from such scholarly opi- 
nions, the book argues that the Mughal empire was 
divided into subas of varying size and potential. Suba 
Agra was created by merging three geographically dif- 


_ ferent regions with the purpose of carving out a core 


region for the empire that surpassed all other units in 
productivity. Trivedi argues that for ensuring a high 
economic potential of the suba it incorporated various 
centres and regions of strategic and political impor- 
tance. The author also talks of the geomorphological 
and geo-political factors in understanding the demar- 
cation of subaAgra. 

In the discussion on agricultural production and 
revenue of the suba, Trivedi once again demonstrates 
a stand different from that of some scholars like Irfan 
Habib. The author underscores the potentiality and 
capability of the cultivators to react to the changing 
forces of market by extending acreage under a particu- 
lar crop and/or by innovating methods of production. 
In other words, the author presents to us a highly 
advanced Indian cultivator, who not only nurtured a 
continuing urge to enhance his knowledge about the 
multiplicity of crops but also reacted positively to the 
market. Such tendencies ensured keen competition 
amongst the buyers, provided remunerative returns to 
the cultivators and the producers, but above all brought 
highrevenue to the state. ` 

Similarly, in defining the agrarian structure of 
suba Agra, the author, yet again, reflects a distinct pos- 
ture. He clearly indicates his disagreement to the uni- 
versalisation of historical patterns on the basis of afew 
examples. He warns his readers that the structure and 
the stratification in the rural society of suba Agra was 
not similar in form and nature to the other regions. Не, 
therefore, advises against any generalisations on the 
basis of the data from elsewhere. 


Continuing Concerns 


Again, unlike Irfan Habib but in agreement with 
Ahsan Jan Qaiser, Trivedi in his discussion of the agro- 
based industries and trade suggests that the level of 
technological attainment in suba Agra was in no way 
inferior to that in the 19thcentury. | 

Emphasizing the strength and critical importance 
of subaAgra within the Mughal empire, the authorrules 
out the necessity of an environmental delimitation of 
aregion. He presents suba Agra as an illustration of the 
principle that ‘regions’ are not pre-determined by natu- 
ral factors but derive their character and form from 


` human activities and interactions. 


The book reinforces and reiterates the importance 
of studying regions and pursuing the cause of regional 
histories. Itis a valuable contribution to the understand- 
ing of the economy and polity of the suba of Agra. The 
book is well-documented with maps and exhaustive 
appendices at the end of each chapter. There are a few 
typographical errors but in view of the rich data and 
the empirical superiority of the book, they appear 
insignificant. The book would be useful not only to 
scholars of economic history but also to those interested 
in regional studies. 


Meena Bhargava 


SWITCHING CHANNELS: Ideologies of Televi- 
sion in India by Nilanjana Gupta. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, New Delhi, 1998. 


THE book traces the history of television in India and 
analyses its underlying social purpose within the 
broader context of the development of post Independ- 
ence India. It attempts to build a theoretical framework 
for understanding the ‘consumption of mass media 
within Indian society.’ The interesting results of a 
micro-level survey conducted in and around Calcutta 
to assess viewing patterns and changing preferences 
of different socio-economic strata of society are pre- 
sented to support the author’s argument. A critique of 
the recent developments in Indian ТУ, with the satel- 
lite channels and commercialization and its impact on 


„our culture and ‘national’ identity, leads the author onto 


some pertinent issues of modernity, globalization and 
nationhood in the information age. 

Itis a vast ground that Nilanjana Gupta attempts 
to cover in a slim volume of about 150 pages. The issues 
are complex and there is little scope for detailed analy- 
sis. Perhaps, a treatment that skims the surface raising 
avariety ofissues, flitting from one to the other, is inten- 
tional, consistent with the title ‘Switching Channels’ 


v 


with its association of TV channel surfing. Unfortu- 
nately, what is entertaining for TV viewing is not satis- 
factory for reading a book. An erratic development of 
ideas and with arguments left midstream assumes that 
the reader will fill in the blanks. Alternatively, it shows 
the writer’s lack of clarity on the subject. 

The book’s objective of building a theoretical 
framework remains flawed because the author fails to 
take any consistent position with regard to any of her 
central concerns: mass media and national identity in 
a postcolonial context; modernity and traditional val- 
ues in India; state control of TV, public service broad- 
casting and commercialization, and many other such 
important issues. Undoubtedly, these are not simple 
issues to deal with. It is to the credit of the author that 
she tries to address them in a single ‘narrative’. How- 
ever, the arguments she puts forth and the supporting 
evidence are wholly inadequate. 

A sample of a few partially developed views 
would illustrate the point. 

“Yet, the success of Mahabharat and the hybrid 
genre of melodrama proves that mass culture will 
be accepted by the consumers only when it simulta- 
neously builds on existing cultural formations and 
satisfies certain needs by managing anxieties and 
articulating aspirations of the audience. This project 
is similar to the project of nation-building, which is 
inevitably a notion that is articulated by a group 
which enjoys relative power; yet, to be successful, 
it must be disseminated into the popular conscious- 
ness of the people through historical, political and 
cultural narratives which are acceptable.’ _ 

Take another assertion made later in the book: 

‘The collective Indian dream has been drastically 
modified. The anti-colonial nature of national India 
was articulated in the “swadeshi movement” where 
the "traditions" of India were counterposed to the 
imperial West. This was translated to mean not only 
clothing, panchayats and handicrafts, but a way of 
defining the Self against the colonial Other. Today 
however the need has shifted and the urban profes- 
sional and bourgeois are trying to become part of the 
hitherto Other of the metropoles. A transnational 
identity has been internalized by this group.’ 

Apart from such half-baked assertions which are 
scattered throughout the book, a major lacunae is the 
absence of any discussion on the other mass media like 
radio (mentioned minimally), newspapers and cinema. 
Since Tv was barely around in the first 25 years of 
independent India, the role of the other mass media in 
nation-building in the initial years cannot be neglected. 


Even today, TV may appear to be the dominant medium 
but films, newspapers and radio make a significant 
contribution. Issues of freedom of expression, evolv- 
ing formats/genre of presentation and emergence of 
popularcultural ‘identities’, and public service broad- 
casting (including educational and developmental 
communication) requires a scrutiny of the other mass 
mediaas well. 

There also appears to be a general lack of rigour 
and meticulous care in the writing. On page 58 it is 
stated: ‘In December 1979, the Prasar Bharati Bill was 
introduced in Parliament and passed, even though there 
wasaminority government atthe time.’ Incase you wish 
to pass this off as a proofing error, further down the page 
it is stated that, ‘this Bill was never implemented 
because the Janata Party Government fell soon after...’ 
Though the Janata Party did appoint the Verghese Com- 
mittee that submitted its report ‘Akash Bharati’ in 1979, 
it was the Janata Dal government that introduced the 
Prasar Bharati Bill in Parliament in 1989. 

The brief report of the micro-level study (180 
households) conducted by the author in and around 
Calcutta, included in this volume, throws up some 
interesting findings and insights into the changing 
patterns of television viewership and audience prefer- 
ences. Subtle changes in social behaviour are also 
reflected in the results. For instance, the viewers in 
the Ranaghat sample cluster pointed out that young 
Bengali male adults prefer to stay at home and watch 
‘good’ TV programmes in the evening ‘instead of 
going to local clubs, addas, or just loitering around.’ 
Even among households with cable connections, a 
fair number (more than one-third) are satisfied with 
Doordarshan and only households with a monthly 
household income higher than Rs 7500 watch ‘foreign’ 
(presumably English) programmes. While the study is 
too specific and small to draw general conclusions, 
many of the insights are thought-provoking. 

Nilanjana Gupta should be commended for mak- 
ing a valiant attempt to capture the many facets of the 
impact of television in modern India. Her lack of spe- 
cialization in the technological and operational aspects 
of broadcasting and insufficient acquaintance with the 
history and policy aspects makes the exercise a little 
sketchy. Though there is evidence of useful analysis 
of TV programmes like Hum Log, Mahabharat, Tamas, 
Janani (Bengali), a more detailed and comparative 


critical analysis of these programmes would have been . 


more meaningful. 
Avik Ghosh 
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Comments: 


Conversions and the RSS clan 


WHEN BJP leaders call for anational debate, itsendsa 
chill down the spine. They are somehow never moved 
by colossal illiteracy, growing poverty, bonded labour, 
lack of education or drinking water, and deterioration 
of standards in every sphere, be it in the private or public 
domain. They get excited only when there is areligious 
issue on which Hindus can be pitted against a minor- 
ity community. Since the Hindutva agenda hinges on 
promotion of antagonism between ‘we’ and the ‘other’, 
their attitude is quite understandable. What is not 


Continuing Concerns 


understandable is their love of linguistic sophistry and 
an ingrained belief that you can fool all the people all 
the time. 

First it was L.K. Advani, who as president of the 
BJP invited the countrymen to debate the issue of secu- 
larism and choose between the ‘genuine secularism’ 
of the BJP and the ‘pseudo-secularism’ of its opponents. 
This was when he had plunged himself and his party 
headlong into the Ramjanmabhoomi campaign. It is 
another matter that instead of a healthy discussion on 


the form and content of secularism, what ensued was 
the demolition of the Babri masjid. 

Now Prime Minister Atal Behari Vajpayee has 
expressed himself in favour of another national debate. 
He wants the nation to debate if religious conversions 
should be allowed. The call has come against the back- 
ground of a litany of systematic, well-organised and 
well-orchestrated violence against the Christian com- 
munity and its places of worship in Gujarat. If only one 
place of worship was demolished on 6 December 1992 
in Ayodhya, the current score of at least one or two 
churches being torched everyday is truly impressive 
from ће viewpoint of the Hindutva forces. In short, the 
RSS clan is taking big strides towards its unstated 
objective to semitise Hinduism. 

The freedom to practise and propagate one’s 
religion is enshrined in the country’s Constitution. It 
is an individual’s democratic right to give up his or her 
religion in favour of another faith. However, this is not 
how the RSS and its offspring, including the BJP, view 
this phenomenon. It may be recalled that the VHP came 
into prominence only after the incident of mass con- 
version of dalits in 1981 in Meenakshipuram district 
of Tamil Nadu. 

Just how important is the issue of conversion 
in the RSS worldview can be gauged from the fact 
that an entire chapter entitled ‘Meeting the Threat 
of Conversion’ was devoted to the RSS and its affiliate 
organisations’ activities in a book RSS: A Vision in 
Action, compiled and edited by RSS general secretary 
H.V. Seshadri in 1988. Even a cursory reading gene- 
rates a feeling of déjd vu. Talking of Christian mission- 
ary work, it has the following to say: ‘Christian 
missionary efforts at proselytisation have now become 
far more widespread and insidious. In all, about 
100,000 missionaries — 9,400 foreign and the rest 
local — are now engaged in “divisive and subversive” 
activities under the mask of various kinds of service 
projects' (emphasis added). It may be noted that these 
very allegationsare hurled atthe Christian community 
now to justify and rationalise attacks on its members 
and places of worship. 

The RSS, and as a corollary also the BJP, believes 
that.changing one's religion is tantamount to chang- 
ing one's nationality. Not in the sense of acquiring a 
different passport, as so many ofthe VHP's and the BJP’s 


NRI supporters have happily done. In its view, it brings 


about a change that is much more basic. After assert- 
ing that ‘...only the Hindu has been living here as the 
child of this soil,’ M.S. Golwalkar in his book Bunch 
of Thoughts says about those who have given up the 


Hindu faith toembrace Islam or Christianity: ‘They are 
born in this land, no doubt. But are they true to its salt? 
Are they grateful towards this land which has brought 
them up? Do they feel that they are the children of this 
land, its traditions and that to serve it is their great good 
fortune? Do they feel ita duty to serve it? No. Together 
with the change in their faith, gone are spirit of love 
and devotion for the nation (sic).’ 

Given this worldview, it is not at all surprising 
that Vajpayee, widely regarded as a moderate man 
trapped in a party of zealots, pooh-poohed the anti- 
Christian violence by dubbing it as a ‘conspiracy’ 
hatched by those who were out to destabilise his 
government. It cannot be imagined that he was refer- 
ring either to the VHP or the Bajrang Dal, orto the much- 
disowned Hindu Jagran Manch. Gujarat Chief Minister 
Keshubhai Patel and BJP leaders such as M. Venkaiah 
Naidu and K.L. Sharma have been harping on their 
complaint that the anti-Christian violence has been 
blown out of proportion. While the VHP and the Bajrang 
Dal have denied any role in these incidents, they have 
at the same time repeated their charges against the 
Christian community regarding forcible conversion of 
the Hindus. 

VHP leader Ashok Singhal went to the extent of 
alleging that the Swedish Academy’s decision to 
confer the Nobel Prize on Amartya Sen was part of an 
international conspiracy to Christianise India. He also 
found Sen’s advocacy of literacy and education as a 
morale booster to the Christian educational institutions 
that, according to Singhal, do nothing but convert Hin- 
dus into Christians. No wonder that given the atmos- 
phere of communal hatred, deliberate falsehood and 
brazen aggressiveness, attacks on the Christian com- 
munity, its educational institutions and places of wor- 
ship are on the rise despite the glib assurances offered 
by the state governmentand the Centre. 

When the ridiculous infringes upon the sublime 
in this fashion, one truly feels out of depth. The BJP, 
since its inception in 1980 and even in its earlier incar- 
nation as Jan Sangh, has oscillated between a moder- 
ate and a hardline approach. Its electoral successes after 
active participation in the Ramjanmabhoomi campaign 
led itto increase its proximity with sister organisations 
such as the VHP and the Bajrang Dal. However, it soon 
realised that while it managed to emerge as the single 
largest party in the Lok Sabha, it could not dream of 
forming a government on its own. Not that it did not 
try. It tried in 1996 and failed. Compulsions of power ` 
politics forced the BJP to take Atal Behari Vajpayee out 
of the closet and project him as its prime ministerial 
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` candidate, ignoring the fact that he had played virtu- 


ally no role in the political ascendancy of the party 


` during the 1985-96 period. It was largely due to his 


moderate image that the party was able to break out of 
its political isolation and form acoalition government 
in 1998. | 

While the BJP wants to retain hard-won power at 
the Centre, there is rethinking in the Sangh clan. It is 
no coincidence that the attacks on Christians acquired 
a new ferocity after the party faced electoral rout in 
assembly elections in as many as three states which 
went to the polls in November last year. One can for- 
get at one’s own peril that the BJP took to the aggres- 
sive Hindutva agenda only after its strength in the Lok 
Sabha had been reduced to two MPs in the December 
1984 parliamentary elections. So, understandably, 
there is a sizable section both within the party as well 
as inits sister organisations suchas the VHP, which feels 
that any dilution in the Hindutva agenda takes away 
from its distinctiveness and forces the party to suffer 
electoral reverses. That seems to be the only reason why 
even a moderate leader like Vajpayee is not too harsh 
on those who are making the lives of the Christians in 
Gujarat miserable. 


Kuldeep Kumar 


Land for industrial purposes 


EVER since the liberalization of the.Indian economy 


. Started in the early nineties itis said that Indiais poised 


for accelerated economic growth. In this liberalized 
scenario industrial activities are expected to increase 
resulting in higher GDP, reduction in unemployment 
and improvement in basic infrastructure facilities. 


However, industrial development may simultaneously ` 


result in loss of agricultural and forest lands, disrup- 
tion of fragile ecosystems, increased pollution, and 
other social and economic changes which may increase 
the vulnerability of the socially weaker sections of 
society. 

There is general concern whether the economic 
reform process will reduce poverty, bringing an 
improvement in the welfare of the common man. It is 
therefore imperative that the government takes special 
measures to protect and safeguard the interests of 
the poorer sections of society. Amending some of the 


relevant legislation is a step in this direction. In this 


Continuing Concerns 


context the central government has recently proposed 
to amend the Land Acquisition Act. This note focuses 
on the issues that may be considered while amending 
the act. 

In India there is legislation governing industrial 
development. Acloser look atthe different provisions 
of some of the legislation shows that they need to be 
amended suitably to accommodate increasing socio- 
economic concerns. As is known, the Ministry of 
Environment and Forests grants environmental clear- 
ance to industrial projects based on an Environmental 
Impact Assessment (EIA). The EIA report generally 
includes assessment of socio-economic issues as well. 
The issues discussed below emerge from our experi- 
ence in conducting Socio-Economic Impact Assess- 
ments (SEIA) of several industrial projects in various 
parts of India. We discuss here some of the issues to be 
addressed while amending the Land Acquisition Act, 
1894 and the Petroleum and Minerals Pipelines Act, 
1962 (referred to as the P&MP Act, 1962). 

The acquisition of land is governed by the Land 
Acquisition Act, 1894. Various state governments have 
made suitable amendments to this act from time to time. 
Land is acquired mainly when a new industrial acti- 
vity has to be started in a location. There are other 
developmental projects which do not involve acquisi- 
tion of land but involve obtaining the right-of-way 
(ROW) or the right-of-use (ROU) of land. This happens, 
forexample, іп the case of projects of laying petroleum 
product pipelines. The relevant legislation in this case 
is the P&MP Act, 1962. 

Obviously, many changes have taken place in 
India since the inception of these acts. These acts need 
appropriate amendments to address several issues. In 
the following paragraphs, we highlight some of the 
concerns raised by the affected people on the issue 
of compensation, employment, rehabilitation meas- 
ures and the time lag involved for the settlements. 
These concerns need to be taken into account while 
amending the acts to ensure development with social 
justice. 

In addition to the macro-economic aspects, 
initiation ofan industrial project has micro-level socio- 
economic implications for a section of the society liv- 
ing in the impact area. Though the size of the impact 
area may vary according to the nature of the industrial 
project, it is typically defined as the area covering 10 
km radius from the site of the industrial project. For 
projects like laying petroleum pipelines, the impact 
area may consist of about 1 km area on either side of 
the pipeline route. The group of people who are directly 


\л 
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affected by the project are called the project affected 
people (PAP). 

Typically, the PAP are those whose agricultural 
orresidential lands have been acquired for industriali- 
zation. In recent times there has been an emphasis on 
attaining economic growth without tampering with the 
natural environment so as to ensure sustainable deve- 
lopment. Obviously, the interests of PAP should be pro- 
tected forachieving sustainable development. This can 
beaccomplished by providing adequate compensation 
for their acquired land and residential areas, employ- 
ment, and an appropriate package of rehabilitation 
measures. 

Generally, the state government is expected to 
complete the process of land acquisition and allot the 
land to industry. Section 23 ofthe Land Acquisition Act, 
1894 states that, ‘In determining the amount of com- 
pensation to be awarded for the land acquired under 
this Act, the Court shall take into consideration first the 
market value of the land at the date of the publication 
of the notification.... In addition to the market value 
of the land, as above provided, the Court shall in every 
case award asum of 30% on such market value, in con- 
sideration of the compulsory nature of the acquisition.’ 
Further, the potential loss of revenue based on stand- 
ing crops or trees, other movable or immovable pro- 
perties and other relevant information is also 
considered for arriving at appropriate compensation. 

A frequent complaint from PAP relates to the 
amount of compensation. They generally feel that it is 
low compared to the actual prices (e.g. real estate 
prices) prevailing in the area. The market value con- 
sidered by the government for paying compensation 
is the price at which the land is registered, which is in- 
variably lower than the money needed to buy the land 
in practice. Hence, in general, the existing method of 
computation of compensation seems to undervalue the 
land being acquired, resulting in ие discontent- 
ment among the PAP. 

Over the years, as awareness among the people 
increases, the PAP can think of legal options to voice 
their dissatisfaction. But, this will lead to inordinate 
delays in executing industrial projects, thereby affect- 
ing the growth of the economy. Hence, it is imperative 
that the legislation for land acquisition is suitably modi- 
fied to arrive at compensation based on an appropriate 
pricing system so that the interests of the PAP as well 
as the economy are safeguarded. 


For the purpose of laying pipelines, land is not: 


acquired but only a ROU/ROW is obtained. Section 9 of 
the P&MP Act, 1962 prohibits construction cf any build- 


ing or any other structure, any tank, well, reservoir or 
dam, or plantation of any tree over the land for which 
the ROU/ROW has been granted. Obviously, this restricts 
future activities in the ROU/ROW area. With economic 
development, agricultural lands are being converted 
to industrial or residential lands. However, this con- 
version may not be possible for the agricultural lands 
with ROU/ROW restrictions, resulting in long term 
losses to the affected people. 

The guidelines provided in Section 10 of the 
P&MP Act, 1962 are followed for deciding the com- 
pensation for ROU/ROW. The guidelines include com- 
pensation amount as determined by the competent 
authority for the damage, loss or injury sustained by 
any person interested in the land arid an additional 
amount calculated at 10% of the market value of the 
land. 

Section 4 of the act stipulates that the field 
activities for laying pipelines should cause as little 
damage or injury as possible to the land. This is usu- 


ally achieved by Keeping different layers of the soil ~ 


separately and filling them in the same order after lay- 
ing the pipeline. However, even this method of refill- 
ing does not restore the original quality of soil. 

Those affected by ROU/ROW usually raise the 
following issues. Actual compensation paid is much 
below the potential loss of revenue. Compensation 
should beonarecurring basis because it requires many 
years for agricultural land to regain the original level 


offertility. Further, compensation has to be calculated. 


based on a larger area than the ROU/ROW area as grant- 
ing ROU/ROW makes a larger area unviable for culti- 
vation in some cases. Further, as any construction 
activity is prohibited in the ROU/ROW area, it will ham- 
perthe future development ofthe locality, limiting the 
scope for the industrialisation ofthe area. 

The P&MP Act, 1962 does not explicitly state the 
method of computation for compensation and it is not 


clear whether the above mentioned issues are consid- - 


ered for the purpose. We suggest that legislation be 
amended so that the method of arriving at compensa- 
tion is clearly stated considering all the above issues. 
The suggestions given earlier on arriving at compen- 
sation based onthe appropriate value of land hold here 
as well. 

Employment: This issue assumes more relevance when 


‘agricultural land is acquired for industrial purposes. 


When agricultural land is taken away from the PAP who 
are traditionally engaged in farming, their only source 
of regular income is lost. Simply paying one-time 
compensation cannot make up for this loss. Further, a 
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cultivator generally employs many agricultural labour- 
ers. When his land is acquired, they are rendered job- 
less. This has a multiplier effect in the local 
unemployment scenario. Hence, provision of employ- 
ment to the PAP should be properly addressed. 

The problem acquires further importance 
because traditional farmers rarely have the skills 
required to use the compensation money for other 
entrepreneurial activities. Given this fact, we suggest 
that an alternative equivalent plot, which can poten- 
tially be developed as agricultural land, should also be 
provided along with part cash compensation. This will 
have a twin benefit: the loss of agricultural land will 
be minimized, and the PAP will continue to be engaged 
in their traditional professions. 

The PAP are stakeholders in the industrial projects 
coming up on the acquired land. In most cases they get 
the least benefit out of industrial activity. The socio- 
economic benefits of development will accrue to the 
PAP if they are potentially employed in the upcoming 
industries. Further, this will reduce the influx of labour- 
ers into the locality thereby minimising strain on the 
locally available infrastructure facilities. 

Provision of employment to the PAP is not ade- 
quately addressed in the act. Ideally, a regular source 
of income to the PAP should be guaranteed by introduc- 
ing proper amendments to the legislation. Wherever 
possible the upcoming industries should be asked to 
provide employment to the PAP. When industries use 
contract labourers, they should insist that the contrac- 
tors employ local people, particularly the PAP, wher- 
ever possible, by introducing a suitable clause.in the 
contract. Similarly, the P&MP Act, 1962 could be modi- 
fied so that employment is preferentially provided to 
the people from whomthe ROU/ROW is obtained, wher- 
ever feasible. This will increase employment genera- 
tionamong the locals, thereby improving their standard 
ofliving. 

Alternative Accommodation and Rehabilitation: This 
issue assumes more relevance when residential land 
is acquired for industrial purposes. According to Sec- 
tion 23 of the Land Acquisition Act, ‘...1f, in conse- 
quence of the acquisition of the land by the Collector, 
the person interested is compelled to change his resi- 
dence or place of business, reasonable expenses (ifany) 
incidental to such change...’ should be considered in 
determining the compensation. Provision of alterna- 
tive accommodation is not explicitly mentioned in the 
present legislation. Hence it appears that, according 
to law, industries for which land is acquired are not 
required to provide alternative accommodation to the 
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PAP, but just cash compensation. But alternative accom- 
modation is sometimes arranged on compassionate 
grounds. However, these arrangements often turn out 
to be haphazardous, creating ill-feeling among the PAP. 

If this provision is made mandatory and included 
in the legislation itself, the PAP are more likely to get 
appropriate accommodation. Further, the legislation 
may also be amended to incorporate the following 
points. (i) The locality where the PAP is rehabilitated 
should be better than, or at least comparable to, their 
original place of living in terms of infrastructure facili- 
ties. (ii) While providing alternative accommodation 
it is necessary to have a proper definition of a family. 
Generally, the joint family system exists in the villages. 
We suggest that when alternative accommodation is 
provided to a joint family, all adult members along with 
their families are treated as separate entities and hence 
provided with separate housing. 

Due to the time lag between the date of land 
acquisition and providing alternative accommodation, 
some of the minor members of the family might 
become majors having their own families. This factor 
also needs to be taken into account at the time of pro- 
viding alternative accommodation. (ii) Generally, a 
household ina village maintains livestock. This forms 
a vital source of income for the family. To enable them 
to continue to maintain such a support system, fami- 
lies may be provided with adequate floor space when 
they are rehabilitated. 

In case of delay in paying compensation, legis- 
lation provides for payment of interest, though inter- 
est rates vary with legislation. Often, though 
compensation is paid immediately, the people are not 
rehabilitated and industrial activity does not begin on 
the acquired land within a reasonable period of time. 
In general the land prices increase over time. As the 
PAP continue to live in the same location, they observe 
the increase in land prices. Though there is no reason 
for the PAP to get agitated, psychologically they feel 
deceived, resulting in general discontentment. This 
could hinder industrial activity in the area. 

These problems can be avoided if (a) the people 
are rehabilitated in time, (b) aclear demarcation of the 
acquired land is done by erecting a fence or a similar 
structure, and (c) industrial activity is started as soon 
as the land acquisition has been completed. Hence, we 
suggest that suitable amendments be made specifying 
the time limit for rehabilitation and the initiation of 
industrial activities onthe acquired land. 


R. Ramanathan and S. Geetha 
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Communications 
THEreview by Shastri Ramachandaran (November 
1998) of V. Geetha and S. V. Rajadurai's Towards a 
Non-Brahmin Millennium hardly does justice to a 
painstaking and able work. Among the critics ofthe 
brahminical social order, a considerable amount is 
known about Ambedkar and to an extent about Phule, 
but little is known outside Tamil Nadu about Periyar 
and the modern Tamil tradition of social criticism that 
preceded him. This Tamil tradition has its own 
distinctive flavour which is worth studying in detail 
foracomprehensive understanding of the critique of 
brahminism by its victims. Geetha and Rajadurai 
have done an excellent job introducing and analysing 
those ideas in the background of their historical 
unfolding. The work certainly deserved a more 
careful review, especially іп arespected journal like 
Seminar, whether or not the reviewer is in agreement 
with the ideas of the book. 

One cannot dictate what a reviewer must say, ` 
but one сап legitimately take objection to a wanton 
trivialisation of a book in the name of areview. 


: Ramachandaran’s review does precisely that. For 


instance, the reviewer probably thinks that 
‘unbearable non-brahminness of being’ is aclever 
expression, but it caricatures the subjectivity of the 
self-respect movement (or today’s dalit-bahujan 
movement) in a most offensive way. So does the 
general tone of the review that reduces the ideas of the 
non-brahmin movement toa mockery of reason and 
logic. It would be adifferent matter ifthe reviewer 
had offered a serious criticism of the deficiencies of 
the ideas on that score. 

Ttis quite surprising, in view of the revived and 
extensive discussion of caste and brahminism in the 
post-Mandal Commission phase of the Indian polity, 
that Shastri Ramachandaran finds it possible to 
facilely repeat all the simplistic arguments (brahmins 


are only 3%, there is oppression in other communities 
too and so on) with which the critique of brahminism 
has always been sought to be brushed aside. Of 
course, overstatement as well as factual and logical 
fallacies can be found in certain expression of this 
critique, as in all radicalism, but they do not add up to 
anything as simplistic as Ramachandaran’s 
refutation. Nor can it be supposed that Geetha and 
Rajadurai are ignorant of, or indifferent to, those 
deficiencies. Ramachandaran is notat all conscious 
that his refutation is more simplistic than what he 
seeks to depict as simplistic; that itis an expression 
precisely of the presumptuous superiority that the 
critique of brahminism has consistently putin the 
dock. 

If Geetha and Rajadurai are ‘suffused with 
prejudices that are inseparable from passionate 
engagement,’ then the reviewer, forall his light tone, 
also has a passionate engagement: hide whatis 
distinctive about brahminism behind a general 
statement that elites will always be elites and their 
victims will always suffer. He could have gone one 
step further and said — quite accurately — that the entire 
problemis in human nature: the human capacity for 
taking pleasure in subjugating other human beings is 
auniversal trait, and unless we can think of some way 
of overcoming it, all our analysis and our 
denunciation of a particular form of subjugation 
remains incomplete. | 

Whether Ramachandaran agrees or not, Ido 
thinkthisisaperfectly sensible statement, and more 
honestthan his closing lines. But we still needto 
know in detail the particular forms this universal 
tendency has taken in history, because it is the 
particular forms that we suffer from and not the 
universal tendency. Equally because what we should 
do about this ever present human tendency can only 
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be understood and devised from the values and 
institutional practices generated by the struggle 
against its particular forms. 


K. Balagopal 
Hyderabad 


HIS dreams shattered, Jayaprakash Narayan lay on his 
deathbed in the Sadakat Ashram at Patna. Occasional 
visitors were unable to elicit much of aresponse from 
him. Condemned to isolation by people who occupied 
the seat of power only because he had agreed to 
provide leadership to their struggle against Indira ` 
Gandhi’s tyranny, he must have thought in the 
loneliness of his own being that there is something 
intrinsically evil about power. 

In point of fact, it was his personal experience 
that was being reinforced. A front-ranking leader of 
the 1942 movement, with a little manoeuvring, he 
could have been appointed a successor to Jawaharlal 
Nehru. But he declined to re-enter the realm of 
politics. He had already decided the course of his life, 
and he chose to stay back with the Sarvodaya 
movement of Vinoba Bhave which he joined towards 
the end of the '60s. 

It was the call of his conscience that compelled 
Jayaprakash Narayan, popularly knownas JP, tocome 
out of his Sarvodayi solitude and speak to the people 
of India. When called upon, he readily agreed to lead 
the anti-corruption crusade in Gujarat launched by 
the Navnirman Samiti in 1974. Soon afterwards, a 
similar movement gathered momentum in Bihar 
under his leadership. Supported by the opposition 
(barring the CPI) itrapidly turned into a mass 
movementand spread into almost all corners of India. 

The Emergency rule of Indira Gandhi could not 
kill the spirit of the movement, and ultimately the 


Congress was wiped out of the political map of India — 


in the 1977 general elections, Indira Gandhi, like 
totalitarian rulers before her, had opted fora politics 
of deceit and destruction, lost her election in Rai 
Bareilly. But with this success the goals of the ‘total 
revolution’ were abandoned by the politicians who 
now entered the portals of power. The Lok Nayak had 
lost his relevance to the rulers of the Janata Party, not 
unlike the experience of the Mahatma with the 
Congress party. 

Asatrue devotee of Gandhi, Narayan believed 
in an indissoluble unity of politics and morality. The 
separation of politics and morality, for him, was 
suicidal for the former. He aimed at the sanctification 
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of politics by moral values. Social and economic 
issues associated with his movement were necessary 
parts of the moral whole. But the whole was always 
prior to its parts. 

JP visualised the necessity of acomplete 
overhauling of the political, social and economic 
systems. This is what he called the ‘total revolution’. 
He was dissatisfied with the electoral laws, the party _ 
system, the system of production and distribution, 
and with the age old custom of dowry and 
untouchability. It was in the programme of total 
revolution to change the existing order of things апа. 
establish anew society. | 

Butalas, like all visionaries, he could not 
understand that it was impossible for men to act like 
gods. Action has a dual aspect. It is directed to oneself 
and to others. When itis directed to the self, it 
becomes aseries of experiments with truth and, as 
was the case with Gandhi, it aims at self-purification 
of the actor. But when itis directed to others, itturns 
into an instrument to serve the suffering humanity. 
However, since the human realm is characterised by a 
fundamental relativity, no action initiated by mancan 
achieve the total. It requires a karmayogito achieve it. 
Whether JP realised it or not, his total revolution was 
bound to be justa ‘total reform’. 

Political pundits will debate the politics behind 
awarding the highest civilian honour, the Bharat 


. Ratna, to Jayaprakash Narayan by the BJP 


government. Was it to remind the people that the BJP 
has a glorious past, that in its earlier incarnation as the 
Jan Sangh it was associated with the movement 
launched by JP against the misrule and corruption of 
the Congress? Or was it to push the resurgent 


‘Congress on the defensive by recalling that the party, 


in the not too distant past, was asymbol of all that is 
corrupt, arbitrary and unlawful? Or, was itaimed at 
breaking the ranks of the former socialists, ever 
hopeful of building a Third Front in Indian politics? 

But we are not concerned with these questions. 
We recall the man and his movement of 1974 at this 
movement because he truly belonged to the Arendtian 
category of ‘Menin Dark Times’. We remember him 
because he alone in the midst ofan encircling gloom 
of the Emergency era rekindled our faith in value- 
based politics and reawakened the sleeping energy of , 
the common man of India. 


MukulAsthana 
Readerin Political Science 
St. Andrew's College, Gorakhpur, U.P. 
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NOT quite the start to the final year of the millennium 
that we hoped for. The smog over the capital seems 
symbolic. Starting around Christmas the extended joint 
family of the Sangh Parivar stepped up its campaign 
to cleanse the pitrabhoomi of undesirable elements. 
The favoured this time around was not the usual target 
—the Muslim community — but tribal Christians in the 
Gujarat district of Dangs. The excuse—conversion. 
The campaign had been building up for some 
time. Missionaries, Macaulay and the Church have epi- 
sodically served as whipping boys for fringe elements 
of the Hindutva brigade. Add to the brew an interna- 
tional western conspiracy and the steady occupying of 
political centre-stage by Sonia Gandhi, not to forget 
the recent BJP reverses, and the scene is set foraction. 
Still the intensity of attack against churches and 
schools, notwithstanding the presence of children, came 
as a surprise. More disturbing was the complicity of 
the officialdom and the top echelons of the Parivar. The 
honourable Ashok Singhal displayed his true colours by 
demanding that educational institutions be curbed 
since literacy leads to gullible Hindus embracing Chris- 
tianity. Even our latest national icon, the Nobel laure- 
ate Amartya Sen, could not have dreamt that one up! 
The contradictory pronouncements by the bosses 
were par for course. The Gujarat Home Minister dis- 
tanced the party from the Hindu Jagaran Manch, the 


outfit that allegedly masterminded the attacks, and ` 


claimed that the culprits were behind bars. The Union 
Home Minister, Sardar like, blustered that the majesty 
of law would remain intact. The I&B Minister under- 
scored that conversion, coercive or otherwise, gener- 
ates understandable passions. And the PM wrung his 


hands in helpless dismay and asked for a national 


debate on conversions. Evidently the ruling dispensa- 
tionisahousedivided. . | 

But all this paled in the face of the controversy 
generated by the dismissal of the Chief of Naval Staff, 
another first for the government. The charge — wilful 
insubordination of civilian authority — was laced with 
dark rumours of danger to national security. Rapidly 
followed stories about Bhagwat’s arrogant, mercurial 
and litigious nature, about his outspoken wife and her 
links with the communists, and how the admiral’s 
think-pieces on restructuring the army, now that the 
country has officially gone nuclear, are thinly disguised 
plans fora military takeover. 


Clearly allis not well in the state of Denmark. The 
armed forces have in the last few years not enjoyed the 
best of relationship with their civilian masters — not just 
the politicians but the bureaucrats. Reportedly, the 
much talked about but still under wraps Arun Singh 
Committee report had not just recommended a Joint 
Service Command but a substantial devolution of 
financial authority to the level of the Corps Command- 
ers. Expectedly the babus were unhappy about the 
purse strings being taken away from them. 

In a global and regional environment of fragile 
Third World democracies experiencing increasing 
interference of the armed forces in the running of coun- 
tries, mismanaging this fragile relationship is a sure 
recipe to disaster. Convoluted explanations and planted 
news stories is hardly the way to inspire confidence. 

The Vishnu Bhagwat-Harinder Singh affair, 
ostensibly the final straw on the camel’s back, would 
make a gripping soap opera, guaranteed to boost 
ТЕР ratings. Rumours about arms and land dealings, 
kickbacks, accepting hospitality from blacklisted 
arms dealers, cultivation of political and bureaucratic 
links by senior service personnel abound, as do stories 
about doctored confidential reports and seeking 
court interference. Yet, nothing explains how the gov- 
emment via the appointments committee to the cabi- 
net could recommend for appointment as DCNS an 
officer who does not enjoy the confidence of the CNS. 
Or how the CNS under the Navy Act requesting the 
ACC to reconsider its decision is an act of wilful insub- 
ordination. 

Read the above two incidents against the back- 
drop of the meeting of the BJP national executive in 
Bangalore and itis difficult to dispel the impression of 
the final days of the Roman empire. Since assuming 
power less than a year back, the Parivar and family has 
presented an unedifying spectacle of continuous squab- 
bling. Every move — the IRA Bill, amendments to the 
Patents Act, Prasar Bharati, the ordinance governing 
the appointment of the СУС, the summary dismissal of 
the Aland IAC boards, the rewriting of history —in short 
every aspect of governance, with or without a differ- 
ence—has been marked by unseemly controversy and 
a weakening of the state. Not quite the way to prepare 
foranew millennium, Itis time for achange. 


Harsh Sethi 
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A collection of essays, articles and 
letters in which the author, Sri 
Madhava Ashish, seeks to examine 
the values which underlie: social 
ethics and environmental issues. 
Many of these themes engaged 
Madhava Ashish during his life at 
Mirtola, a small ashram near Almora 
in the Kumaon hills of northern 
India. 
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RELATING TO REALITY 


Relating the metaphysical roots of value to their applications in every field 
of human activity 


His teaching evolved beyond a 
purely religious form, in his search 
for the meaning of life. His work 
emphasised the need to integrate 
the inner reality with an active com- 
mitted outer life. 

These writings are interspersed with 
incisive, poignant and stimulating let- 
ters exchanged between Raj and 
Romesh Thapar, founders of Seminar 
magazine, and Madhava Ashish. 


HARD COVER 
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Enquiries can be addressed to: Banyan Books, 59, Regal Bldg. Parliament Street, New Delbi 110001. 
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This is 3 year old Shreya. 


Her parents abandoned her 


you'll do the same. | 
ee 








Yes, 1, would like to adopt a ‘Nanhi Kali’ like Shreya. @ Enclosed 15 my cheque of Rs. 1200 (@ Rs. 100 p.m.) in favour of K.C. Mahindra Education 


Trust for one year's education. Please do send me progress reports and a photograph. @ Instead of one Nanhi Kali, I would like to adopt Nanhi Kalis for 


«Anonymity of donor is assured. «Ali donations are exempted under section 80 G of the Income Tax Act. 
1, 
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and vanished. If you turn the page, 


With no one left in the world, little be 
Shreya doesn’t have the slightest 
hope of facing the future, unless she 
gets an education. And that’s where 
you come in. To make a dream called 
Nanhi Kali come ade Through 
Nanhi Kali, you can become the foster 

parent of a little girl like Shreya. . „а 
Ву giving Rs. 100 a month towards 
her education, your ‘daughter’ will be — , 
put into school and in fact, you mil 
receive regular reports about her Чу 
progress including a photograph. | 
Nanhi Kali 1s a special project of the 
K.C. Mahindra Education Tab: a 
Trust set up by one of the most | = 
reputed industrial families in India. 
A Trust that’s been working aie 
1953 to promote education and 
enlightenment across the country. 
Since Nanhi Kali literally means 
‘little flower’, with people like you, 
i коре to repair the broken 
\ petals of thousands of such: . ; B 
underprivileged little girls. | 


\ So please don't turn the page yet. ` 


Supported by M/s. Mahindra & Mahindra Ltd. 


| | Nanhi tati? 


A project of K. C. Mahindra Education Trust 
Cecil Court, Mahakavi Bhushan Marg, Mumbai - 1. 
^ Phone : 2021031. Fax : 3852441. 


` 





years. Thank you. , 
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Interest calculation to your advantage 


ы; | | | We apply your interest оп а daily balance, and not | ‚ 
| : on an annual reducing balance. A simple 2 f 


calculation that reduces. your Equated Monthly 


Instalment (EMI) and saves you tho 
No prepayment penalty 


There is no penalty i in case you 


iow | SO Many ways, · 
"| we dont know 
© | where to start. 


your loan. 


No commitment charge 

= | Why pay for something you 
‘haven’ t received? With Home Loanz, you 

start repaying only after you get your loan — 

: not before. 


M 


* All in all, you can’t find а home loan that allows you to save 
in so many ways. So, for any amount from Rs 2.10 lakhs to 
Rs 1 crore, do call us today. Now that you know where to start. 


Loans at the sole discretion of ANZ Grindlays Bank. 


| home loans 
(0 hm | let you save in 


usands! 


No annual charge 

. No annual shocks! Unlike 
most others, we don't have - 
any annual charge. Again, 

a considerable saving. — - 





Processing charge on a ‘slab’ basis 
We apply our one-time processing charge 


‚оп a ‘slab’ basis, and not as a flat percentage 


of your loan amount. Which means a 
substantial saving for you! 


HOME 
LOANZ 


Home finance with all-round savings. 


ANS Grindlays Bank 


The Relationship Bauk 





Bangalore: Tel: 509 5066. Calcutta: Tel: 220 0017. Chennai: Теї:-534 0310. Mumbai: Tel: 207 5974. New Delhi: Tel: 372 1234. (Home Loanz is presently available only in Bangalore, 


Calcutta, Chennai, Mumbai & New Delhi.) 
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CARING TODAY = 
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РОК YOUR TOMORROW. 
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О, children, our future, need the utmost care. And at Hero Honda we care. 


For you, your family and the environment. » 


` Hero Honda's superior 4-stroke technology and-its high fuel-efficiency makes it 


one of India’s most environment-friendly motorcycles. 


Little wonder, then, that today over опе and a half million proud Hero Honda | 


owners are making an impact on our environment across the country. Ensuring a , ' 
` ` 


brighter and a pollution-free tomorrow for the future generation. - 


Ride а Hero Honda And show the world that you care. | А 


Е 2 ыЫнҥнро | 
. ! Га HONDA 


zt Leading the way 
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An Indian network that's branching out to all the right places. 


Indian Airlines is really growing all over. From 55 destinations like Leh in the north of India to Trivandrum in the 
deepest south. And to 17 locations overseas which include Colombo, Singapore, Kuala Lumpur, Bangkok. Kathmandu. 


Karachi, Sharjah, Bahrain and Muscat. All made possible for you by our widest network spanning South East Asia. 
manned by our experienced workforce of 22,000 professionals. 


Diac Ac 
Come hoine to Indian Airlines 
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ROOTED TO THE CORE 


And headed for the world of the future. 


.At the core lies a technological strength which has consolidated 
‘BILT’s. position: as India's foremost papermaker for over six 
: decades. A strength which propels it into the future. 

So that, in 2003 when the Indian paper demand is 5 million. 
tonnes, BILT will meet it with.over 70 percent of the brightest, finest 
papers. 

And, as South East Asia starts looking. towards India-and BILT - 
for paper, the BILT chemistry will be working.in yet another area; 

India's largest producer anc exporter of phosphoric acid will add 
one more link to the value-addition chain by making phosphatic 
fertilizer. and pesticide intermediates. . 

Even as it rakes in returns from corporaté agriculture, meshing 
core strengths with core Indian advantages. 


For BILT, it is back to the roots. Or core strengths, as it were. 


X Bill Battarpur Industries Limited 


THAPAR HOUSE, 124, JANPATH, NEW DELHI-110001. PHONE : 3328332, 3328811 FAX : 011-3327729 
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At AFL, we move anything and everything to anywhere. 
Now tell us when, where and what. 


AIRFREIGHT LIMITED i 


^ Where movement is a science - 
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Shriram Honda is India's largest selling port 
satisfied customers across the world. | 


Here аге а few reasons why. 


Available in a complete range, from 0.5 KVA to 5.5 КМА.“ i 
Has India's first push-button start portable genset. 
Has the world:proven, environment friendly, fue! efficient, 4 stroke Honda technology 
Smooth & silent operation and easy to maintain. . 
Gives you non-stop, unfluctuating power. ` 
Has India's.largest sales & service network of over 700 dealers. 
Exported to over 30 countries the worldover including Japan, under the Honda brand name. 
Manufactured by India's first portable genset company to get the ISO 9001 certification 
- for its quality assurance systems. 
e . Comes to you with easy finance schemes. f А 


Do consider all these facts before you decide on a genset. You'll agree that going for a 
Shriram Honda Portable Genset makes sense. : 


a ^ ° 


able gerset range and is preferred by 500,000 






` 


SHRIRAM 
HONDA | 


PORTABLE СЕМЅЕТ5 8 








Regu. Office : HONDA Siel POWER PRODUCTS LIMITED. 5th Floor, Kirti Mahal, 19, Rajendra Place, New Delhi-110008 
Phones : 5739103-04-05, 5723528, 5723718. Fax : 91-11-5752218, 5753652 Gram : EASYLIGHT 
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"The old belief is that to every question there can be only one true 
answer. We may not know it; and we may be too stupid, or too 
weak or ill-equipped, or crippled by original sin, or unable to find 
it for some other reason. But if a question is genuine, then there 
must be one true answer to it. You and I do not know it; but maybe 
somebody will discover it someday. Perhaps Adam knows it in 
Paradise; maybe the angels knew it; or if not they, then God alone 
knows it, but the answer must in principle exist. There must be 
some right method of getting to the answer. 


Again we may not know what the right method is; some look in 
sacred writings, or Revelation; some look to the Church, others to 
mathematics or to laboratories or vox populi, or the pure heart ofa 
simple peasant or a child. Salvation depends on finding the right 
path: hence terrible wars have been fought to save souls, and 
prevent them from being destroyed by false beliefs.’ 


“When truths or ultimate values are incompatible with each other, 
and that no synthesis is possible, then if the total suppression of 
one of these truths or basic human goals, and thereby, in some 
situations, terrible despotism is to be avoided, a tolerable compro- 
mise must be painfully achieved. This is a dull thing to say. If 
intolerable alternatives are to be avoided, life must achieve vari- 
ous types of often uneasy equilibrium. I believe this deeply: butit 
is not a doctrine which inspires the young. They seek absolutes; 
and that usually, sooner or later, ends in blood.’ 


Conversations with Isaiah Berlin, 
Ramin Jahanbegloo, Phoenix, 
London, 1992, pp. 68-69; 73. 


+ 


A few years back, anthropologist F.G. Bailey decided 
to revisit his field notes of the '50s about village 
Bisipara in Phulbani district of Orissa. The occasion — 


Growing Intolerance 


The problem 


his deep anguish abouttheethniccleansing inerstwhile _ 


Yugoslavia and Rwanda. Equally, his inability to com- 
prehend cruelty that was calculated and systematic. 
After all, years of studying inter-ethnic relations in a 
multicultural, multiethnic society should have given 
himsomeclues. 

Bailey's ruminations on Bisipara, where ethnic 
strife threatened the village but did not consume it in 
bloodshed, reflected not compassion but a sense of 
inevitability. The people of Bisipara perceived the 
world in a way such that violence enacted as ethnic 
cleansing would have seemed to them a disastrous 
indulgence and a sure path to self-destruction. Their 
story serves as a parable of pragmatic indifference in 
contrast to the fanaticism that justifies civil war. 

Orissa is once again in the news, this time around 
for the brutal killing of Australian missionary Graham 
Staines and his two minor sons, allegedly the handi- 
work of members of the Bajrang Dal. This latest tar- 
geting caps what has been evident for some months 
now — systematic attacks on India’s minuscule Chris- 
tian minority: the rape of nuns in Jhabua, M.P., the burn- 
ing down of churches in Dangs, Gujarat, and the threats 
to missionary institutions in О.Р. 

The justification for this latest bout of violence 
follows a standard, if tired script: Christian organiza- 
tions have raised social hackles because they engage 


{ 4 


"s 


in forcible conversions. Their funding links with the 
West provide them the material wherewithal to lure 
our 'simple and unsuspecting' citizens into renoun- 
cing their faith. Exactly the same arguments were 
trotted out vis-à-vis the Muslim community and organi- 
zations and its Middle East connections. Or about 
the Sikh community in the 1980s. Of course, they were 
not charged with proselytization. Rather, their crime 
was 'support' to Khalistani terrorism and secession- 
ism. 

Rarely do we hear references to the substantial 
inflow of NRI funds for various Hindu denominational 
causes —temples, Dharma Sansads to Vishal Bhagwati 
jagarans. No parliamentary noises are made about 
the blatant violation of the FCRA. Or stress that the right 
to religious belief and propagation is constitutionally 
protected. 

Yes, the President uses the occasion of his Repub- 
lic Day broadcast to warn against the spectre of grow- 
ing intolerance. And the Prime Minister goes on a 
one day atma shuddhi fast on Martyr’s Day. There are 
appeals for the need to uphold the supremacy of law, 
that violence should not be tolerated. References are 
made to fringe elements and the need to curb them, as 
if they operate in a social vacuum. Concerned citizens 
march on the capital’s streets decrying communal 
violence. The understated text remains — a need to 


debate conversions and their deletrious effect on 
social harmony. 

One may well argue that none of the above is 
particularly new. Even in Orissa the frequency of 
clashes between Christian and Hindu organizations has 
reportedly increased over the last couple of years. 
Hindu-Muslim clashes have been a recurring feature 
of our civic and political life all through this century, 
if not since the advent of Islam in the subcontinent. 
Yet, it cannot be denied that the mixing of religion and 
nationalism as part of the political project of construct- 
ing a modern nation state has exacerbated the articu- 
lation of differences. 

What were once community orderings marked 
by fuzzy boundaries have slowly been replaced by 
clearly demarcated groupings as the process of enume- 
ration, rank ordering for ritual purposes or secular ben- 
efits, and mobilization for electoral-political projects 
gained ground. The grey areas which provided the 
space for accommodation seem to have been squeezed 
out. A telling example is the recent attacks on Kabir 
Panthi institutions and temples in Jammu. What is dis- 
tressing is that the National Conference leadership has 
so far refused to take cognizance — this despite Kabir 
being the icon for our syncretic culture. 

‚ Tempers run high not just in the context of inter- 
community differences or tensions. They are equally 
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evident in the case ofintra-community contradictions. 
The run up to the Khalsa tercentennial has shown up 
not just schisms in the various sects comprising the 
community but the growing strength of hardliners who 
want to enforce their versions of pure and correct con- 
duct, if need be by force. Continuing caste clashes 
and pogroms, particularly directed against the Dalits, 
continue apace. 

This hardening is more marked when engag- 
ing with issues related to gender. The hullabaloo 
over Fire is a case in point. Religion and patriarchy 
make for an explosive combination. Similar passion 
is evident when national icons or pride are contes- 
ted. So we dig up pitches to protest an Indo-Pak 
cricket series and cry hoarse about banning books 
and plays, ostensibly because they offend someone’s 
sensibilities. The impression of an intolerant society, 
unwilling to engage with its many ‘others’ is gaining 
strength. And economiums from Nobel Laureate 
Amartya Sen that we are, and remain, a fundamentally 
tolerant and hospitable society do little to ease the 
disquiet. 

Even if we shift focus from cultural symbols as 
identity markers, public discourse on purely secular 
concerns is marked by a shrillness, a desire to score 
quick debating points, a foregrounding of conspiracy 
theories and easy villains such that substantial issues 
are lost sight of. Be it the repealing of the Urban Land 
Ceiling Act, the privatisation of insurance, orthe sack- 
ing of a service chief, the terms of public debate are 
invariably set by the most lurid of media headlines. 
What suffers is reason, judgment, a careful sifting of 
evidence, norms and institutions. 

One may possibly argue that fierce passion is 
inherent in issues of vital concern, be they around 
identities or interests. Clearly it is a mistake to assume 
that a liberal democracy, since that is what we call 
ourselves, welcomes diversity and plurality, that its 
institutional mechanisms have the wherewithal to 
modulate discourse, behaviour and action within 
acceptable parameters. Further, we pride ourselves on 
our ancient heritage of hospitality, the intrinsic toler- 
ance of Hinduism as our defining culture, the fact that 
Indiais vasudev kutumbukum. 

Or is it that our many encounters with the ‘out- 
side’ have left us battered and enfeebled, unsure of 
ourselves, with low self-esteem and an intense cling- 
ing onto a supposed past glory? Societies and cultures 
in transition often display an irrational fascination 
with their past, more so when the present and proxi- 
mate future offers only uncertainty, in all likelihood 
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a bleak one. Just look at the nostalgia with which the 
‘stability’ and ‘certainties’ of the erstwhile Soviet state 
are invoked in current Russia. 

Older societies seems to face this tension more 
than young ones, more so if the society is multicultural. 
Old hegemonies when threatened with displacement, 
an inevitable concomitant of change, often hit back 
and violently. How to marry this cultural strain with 
a society which is demographically increasingly 
younger, impatient, globally more aware and linked 
than earlier generations, remains achallenge. 

Seeking easy answers through Hindu bashing 
or appealing to constitutional proprieties is hardly a 
valid response. Ourcurrent lot of rulers have definitely 
added their bit to the boiling cauldron but cannot be 
accused of concocting the unstable brew. Let us not 
forget that promoting intolerance, suppressing alter- 
nate and dissenting views and imaginations, of differ- 
entially deploying state power to put down opposition 
has been a hallmark of all our regimes, be they Left or 
Right. 

Violence is only an extreme manifestation of 
this social tendency. Fortunately, to take a leaf out of 
Amartya Sen’s famous treatise on famines, it is less 
widespread than imagined. But then, to continue with 
the same metaphor, intolerance a la malnutrition and 
slow starvation remains endemic. Caste clashes may 
berare but varying forms of untouchability thrive. Sati 
may be episodic but the status of widows remains 
pathetic. 

Some analysts claim that societies with a higher 
index of social capital, that is the presence of 
collectivities, formal or informal, between the family 
and the state, take more easily to democratic transition. 
It is further claimed that they provide a more hospi- 
table environment for institutional durability. If so, 
India can look forward to a possible future. We have a 
rich repository of diverse organizations, secular and 
religious, concerned both with identities and interests. 
It is their everyday functioning that may provide the 
needed experience of living with, accommodating and 
managing our ‘others’. 

This is not to underplay the importance of both 
the constitutional structure and of politics as agency. 
But these can only work if the ground has been well 
prepared. As we enter the 50th year of our existence as 
a Republic, we need to learn afresh the rules and norms, 
hopefully construct a tradition, of responding to and 
handling potentially divisive issues as both discourse 
and action. This issue of Seminar is dedicated to that 
hope. 


Somanatha: 
narratives of a history 


ROMILA THAPAR 


Mahmud’s raid on the temple of 
Somanatha and the destruction of the 
idol, has become an event of immense 
significance in the writing of Indian 
history since the last couple of centu- 
ries. According to some writers it has 
been seminal to antagonistic Hindu- 
Muslim relations over the last thou- 

` sand years. Yet, acareful investigation 
of the representation of this event and 
related matters in various sources of 
this thousand year period, suggests 

` that this conventional view is in itself 
a misrepresentation of the reading of 
the event in terms of Hindu-Muslim 
relations. 

In 1026, Mahmud of Ghazni 
raided the temple of Somanatha and 
broke the idol. Reference is made to 
this in various sources, or reference is 
omitted where one expects to find it. 
Some of the references contradict 
each other. Some lead to our asking 
questions which do not conform to 
what we have accepted so far in terms 
of the meaning and the aftermath of 
the event. An event can get encrusted 
with interpretations from century to 


* This is an edited version of the second of 
the two lectures given as the D.D. Kosambi 
Memorial Lectures for 1999 at the University 
of Bombay. I am grateful to the Head of the 
Department of History for giving permission 
to publish this version. The complete text of 
both lectures will be published by the Univer- 
sity of Bombay with the title of, Narratives and 
the Making of History. 


century and this changes the percep- 
tion of the event. As historians, there- 
fore, we have to be aware not just of 
the event and how we look upon it 
today, but also the ways in which 
the event was interpreted through the 
intervening centuries. An analysis of 
these sources and the priorities in 
explanation stem of course from the 
historian’s interpretation. 

I would like to place before 
you five representations of this and 
other events at Somanatha, keeping 
in mind the historical question of how 
Mahmud’s raid was viewed. They 
cover a wide span and are major rep- 
resentations. The five are the Turko- 
Persian chronicles, Jaina texts of the 
period, Sanskrit inscriptions from 
Somanatha, the debate in the British 
House of Commons, and what is 
often described as a nationalist read- 
ing of the event. 

Let me begin with a brief back- 
ground to Somanatha itself. It is 
referred to in the Mahabharata as 
Prabhas, and although it had no tem- 
ple until later, it was a place of pilgrim- 
аре.! As was common to many parts 
of the subcontinent there were a vari- 
ety of religious sects established in 
the area — Buddhist, Jaina, Shaiva 
and Muslim. Some existed in succes- 


sion and some conjointly. The Shaiva 


1. Vana parvan 13.14; 80. 78; 86. 18-19; 
119.1. 
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temple, known asthe Somanathatem- 
ple at Prabhas, dates to about the 9th 
or 10th century AD? The Chaulukyas 
or Solankis were the ruling dynasty in 
Gujarat during the 11th to 13th centu- 
ries. Kathiawar was administered by 
lesser rajas, some of whom were sub- 
ordinates of the Chaulukyas. 


eS ous was agriculturally fer- 
tile, but even more than that, its pros- 


. perity came from trade, particularly 


maritime trade. The port at Soma- 
natha, known as Veraval, was one of 
the three major ports of Gujarat. Dur- 
ing this period western India had a 
conspicuously wealthy trade with 
ports along the Arabian peninsula and 
the Persian Gulf? The antecedents of 
this trade go back many centuries. 
Arabraids on Sind were less indelible 
than the more permanent contacts 
based on trade. Arab traders and ship- 
pers settled along the West coast, mar- 
ried locally and were ancestral to 
many communities existing to the 
present. Some Arabs took employ- 
ment with local rulers and Rashtrakuta 
inscriptions speak of Tajika adminis- 
trators and governors in the coastal 
areas.“ The counterparts to these Arab 
traders were Indian merchants based 
at Hormuz and at Ghazni, who, even 
after the 11th century, are described as 
extremely prosperous.* 

The trade focused on the import- 
ing of horses from West Asia and toa 


lesser extent on wine, metal, textiles 


2. B.K.Thapar, 1951, ‘The Temple at Soma- 
natha: History by Excavations’, in K.M. 
Munshi, Somnath: The Shrine Eternal, Bom- 
bay, 105-33; M.A. Dhaky and Н.Р. Sastri, 
1974, The Riddle of the Temple at Somanatha, 
Varanasi. 

3. V.K. Jain, 1990, Trade and Traders in West- 
ern India, Delhi. 

4. Epigraphia Indica XXXI, 47 ff. 

5. Muhammad Ulfi, ‘Jami-ul-Hikayat’, in 
Eliotand Dowson, The History of India as Told 
by its own Historians, П, 201. Wasa Abhira 
fromAnahilvada had property worth ten lakhs 
in Ghazni; impressive, even if exaggerated. 
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and spices. By far the most lucrative 
was the trade in horses. And in this 
funds from temples formed a sizable 
investment according to some sour- 
ces.? Port towns such as Somanatha- 
Veraval and Cambay derived a 
handsome income from this trade, 


much of it doubtless being ploughed - 


back to enlarge the profits: Apart from 
trade, another source of localincome 
was the large sums of money collected 


in-pilgrim taxes by the administration . 


in Somanatha. This was a fairly com- 
mon source of revenue for the same is 
mentioned in connection with the tem- 
ple at Multan. ë ; 


W. are also told that the local 


rajas — the Chudasamas, Abhiras, 
Yadavas and others—attacked the pil- 
grims and looted them of their dona- 
tions intended for the Somanatha 
temple. In addition, there was heavy 
piracy in the coastal areas indulged in 


-by the local Chavda rajas and a vari- 


ety of sea brigands referred to as the 
Bawarij? As with many areas gener- 
ating wealth in earlier times, this part 
of Gujarat was also subject to unrest 
and the Chaulukya administration 
spent much time and energy policing 
attacks on pilgrims and traders. 
Despite all this, trade flourished. 
Gujarat in this period experienced 
what can perhaps be called a renais- 
sance culture of the Jaina mercantile 
community. Rich merchant families 
were in political office, controlled 
6. Abdullah Wassaf, Tazjiyat-ul-Amsar, in 
Eliot and Dowson, The History of Indiaas Told 
by its Own Historians, Ш, 31 ff. Marco Polo 
also comments on the wealth involved in the 
horse trade especially with southern India. 


Prabandhachintamani, 14; Rajashekhara, 
Prabandhakosha, Shantiniketan, 1935, 121. 


7. Abdullah Wassaf, Eliot and Dowson, op.cit. 
I, 69; Pehoa Inscription, Epigraphia Indica, 
1.184 ff. 

8. A. Wink, 1990, Al-Hind, Volume 1, Delhi, 
173 ff; 184 ff; 187 ff. | 

9. Alberuni їп E.C.Sachau, 1964 (reprint), 
Alberuni’s India, New Delhi, 1.208. : 


state finances, were patrons of culture, 
were scholars of the highest order, 
were liberal donors to the Jaina 
sangha and builders of magnificent 
temples. 


Ths is the backdrop, as it were, to 
the Somanatha temple which by many 
accounts suffered a raid by Mahmud 
in 1026. There is one sober, contem- 


porary reference and this comes, not ` 


surprisingly, from Alberuni, acentral 
Asian scholar deeply interested in 
India, writing extensively on what he 
observed and learnt. He tells us that 
there was a stone fortress built about 
ahundred years before Mahmud’s raid 
within which the lingam was located, 
presumably to safeguard the wealth of 
the temple. The idol was especially 
venerated by sailors and traders, not 
surprising considering the importance 
of the port at Veraval, trading as far.as 
Zanzibar and China. He comments in 
a general way on the economic dev- 
astation caused by the many raids of 
Mahmud. Alberuni also mentions that 
Durlabha of Multan, presumably a 
mathematician, used a roundabout 
way involving varióus eras, to com- 
putethe yearofthe raidon Somanatha 
as Shaka 947 (equivalent to AD 1025- 
26).!° The raid therefore was known 
to local sources. 

Not unexpectedly, the Turko- 
Persian chronicles indulge in elabo- 
rate myth-making around the event, 
some of which I shall now relate. A 
major poet of the eastern Islamic 
world, Farrukhi Sistani, who claims 
that he accompanied Mahmud to 
Somanatha, provides a fascinating 
explanation for the breaking of the 
idol.!! This explanation has been 
largely dismissed by modern histori- 
ans as too fanciful, but it has a signifi- 


10. Ibid., 11.9-10,54. | 


11. E. Sistani in M. Nazim, 1931, The Life and 
Times of Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni, Cam- 
bridge. 
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cance for the assessment of icono- 
clasm. According to him the idol 
was not of a Hindu deity but of a pre- 
Islamic Arabian goddess. He tells 
us that the name Somnat (as it was 
often written in Persian) is actually 
Su-manat, the place of Manat. We 
know from the Qur'an that Lat, Uzza 
and Manat were the three pre-Islamic 
goddesses widely worshipped," and 
the destruction of their shrines and im- 
ages, it was said, had been ordered by 
the Prophet Mohammad. Two were 
destroyed, but Manat was believed to 
have been secreted away to Gujarat 
and installed in a place of worship. 
According to some descriptions, 
Manat was an aniconic block of black 
stone, so the form could be similar to 
alingam. This story hovers over many 
of the Turko-Persian accounts, some 
taking it seriously, others being less 
emphatic and insisting instead that 
the icon was of a Hindu deity. 


T. identification ofthe Somanatha 
idol with that of Manat has little his- 
torical credibility. There is noevidence 
to suggest that the temple housed an 


` image of Manat. Nevertheless the 


story is significant to the reconstruc- 
tionofthe aftermath ofthe event, since 


it is closely tied to the kind of legiti- - 


mation which was being projected for 
Mahmud. 

The link with Manat added to 
the acclaim for Mahmud. Not only 
was he the prize iconoclast in break- 
ing Hindu idols, but in destroying 
Manat he had carried out what were 


Prophet. He was therefore doubly a 
champion of Islam.” Other temples 
were raided.by him and their idols 
broken, but Somanatha receives spe- 
cial attention in all the accounts of his 


12. Quran, 53. 19-20. G. Ryckmans, 1951, Les 


.ReligionsArabes Pre-Islamique, Louvain. 


13. Nazim, op.cit. 


activities. Writing of his victories to 
the Caliphate, Mahmud presents them 
as major accomplishments in the 
cause.of Islam. And not surprisingly 
Mahmud becomes the recipient of 
grandiose titles. This establishes his 
legitimacy in the politics of the Islamic 
world, a dimension which is over- 
looked by those who see his activities 
only inthe context of northern India. 


B. his legitimacy also derives 
from the fact that he was a Sunni and 
heattackedIsma'ilisand Shias whom 
the Sunnis regarded as heretics.'^ It 
was ironic that the Isma'ilis attacked 
the temple of Multan and were in turn 
attacked by Mahmud in the 11th cen- 
tury andtheir mosque was shutdown. 
The fear of the heretic was due to the 
popularity of heresies against ortho- 
dox Islam and political hostility to 


the Caliphate in the previous couple: 


of centuries, none of which would be 
surprising given that Islam in these 
areas was a relatively new religion. 
Mahmud is said to have desecrated 
their places of worship at Multan and 


‘Mansura. His claims to having killed 


50,000 kafirs (infidels) is matched by 
similar claims to his having killed 
50,000 Muslim heretics. The figure 
appears to be notional. Mahmud's 
attacksonthe Hindus and onthe Shias 
and Isma'ilis was a religious crusade 
againstthe infidel and the heretic. But 
interestingly, these were also the 


. places and peoples involved in the 


highly profitable horse trade with the 


2 . Arabs and the Gulf. Both the Muslim 
said to be the very orders of the ` 


heretics of Multan and the Hindu trad- 
ers of Somanatha had substantial 
commercial investments. Is it possi- 
ble then that Mahmud, in addition to 
religious iconoclasm, was also try- 
ing to terminate the import of horses 
into India via Sind and Gujarat? This 


would have curtailed the Arab mono- 


14. A, Wink, 1990, Al-Hind, I, Delhi, 184-89; 
217-18. 


poly over the trade. Given the fact · 


that there was a competitive horse 
trade with Afghanistan through north- 
western India, which was crucial to 


the wealth of the state of Ghazni, 


Mahmud may well have been combin- 
ing iconoclasm with trying to obtain 
acommercial advantage.5 

In the subsequent and multiple 


accounts —and there are many ineach ` 


century —thecontradictions and exag- 
gerations increase. There is no agree- 
ment on the form of the image..Some 
say that it is a lingam, others reverse 
this and describe it as anthropomor- 
phic—a human form.!6 But even with 
this there is no consistency as to 
whetheritisafemale Manator a male 
Shiva. There seems to have been 
almost a lingering wish that it might 
be Manat. Was the icon, if identified 
with Manat, more important perhaps 
to Muslim sentiment? 


T. anthropomorphic form encour- 
ages stories of the nose being knocked 
off and the piercing of the belly from 


which jewels poured forth." Fantasis- . 


ing on the wealth of the temples 
evoked a vision of immense opulence, 
and this has led a modern historian to 
describing the Turkish invasions as a 
*gold-rush'.'5 One account states that 
the image contained twenty man of 
jewels — one man weighing several 
kilograms; another, that a gold chain 
weighing two hundred man kept the 


-image in place. Yet another describes 


the icon as made of iron with a mag- 
net placed above it, so that it would be 


15. cf. Mohammad Habib, 1967, Sultan 
Mahamud of Ghaznin, Delhi. 

16. IbnAttar quoted in Nazim, op. cit.; Ibn Asir 
in Gazetteer of the Bombay Presidency, 1,523; 
Eliotand Dowson, II, 248 ff; 468 ff. al Kazwini, 
Eliot and Dowson, I, 97 ff. Abdullah. Wassaf, 
Eliot and Dowson, III, 44 ff; IV. 181. 

17. Attar quoted in Nazim, op.cit, 221;Firishta 
inJ. Briggs, 1966(reprint), History of the Rise 
of the Mohanunadan Power in India, Calcutta, 
18.A. Wink, Al-Hind, Volume 2, 217. 
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suspended in space, an awesome sight 
for the worshipper." The age of the 
temple is taken further and further 
back in time until it is described as 
30,000 years old. One wonders if 
Somanatha was not becoming some- 
thing ofa fantasy in such accounts. 


M ore purposive writing of the 
14th century are the chronicles of 
Barani and Isami. Both were poets, 
one associated with the Delhi Sultan- 
ate and the other with the Bahmani 
kingdom ofthe Deccan. Both project 
Mahmudasthe ideal Muslimhero, but 
somewhat differently. Barani states 
that his writing is intended to educate 
Muslim rulers in their duties towards 
Islam.” Forhim, religion and kingship 
are twins and the ruler needs to know 
the religious ideals of kingship if he 
claims to be ruling on behalf of God. 
Sultans must protect Islam through the 
shar 'iaand destroy both Muslim her- 
etics and infidels. Mahmud is said to 
be the ideal ruler because he did both. 

Isami composes what he regards 
asanepic poem on the Muslim rulers 
of India, on the lines ofthe famous Per- 
sian poet Firdausi'searlierepiconthe 
Persian kings, the Shah-nama. Isami 
argues that kingship descended from 
God, first to the pre-Islamic rulers of 
Persia—in which he includes Alexan- 
der of Macedon and the Sassanid 
kings, and subsequently to the Sultans 
of India, with Mahmud establishing 
Muslim rule in India.”! Interestingly 
the Arabs, who had botha political and 


economic presence in the subconti- ` 


nent prior to Mahmud, hardly figure 
in this history. That there is a differ- 
ence of perception in these narratives 


19. Zakariya al Kazvini, Asarul-bilad, Eliot 
and Dowson, op.cit., I, 97 ff. 

20. Fatawa-yi-Jahandari discussed in P. 
Hardy, 1997 (rep), Historians of Medieval 
India, Delhi, 25 ff; 107 ff. 


21. Futuh-al-Salatin discussed in Hardy, 
op.cit., 107-8. 
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isimportantto a historical assessment 
and requires furtherinvestigation. 

The role of Mahmud, it would 
seem, was also undergoing a change 
from being viewed merely as an 
iconoclast to also being projected as 
the founder of an Islamic state in 
India, even if the latter statement was 
nothistorically accurate. Presumably, 
given his status in Islamic historio- 
graphy, this was a form of indirectly 
legitimising the Sultans in India. The 
appropriation of the pre-Islamic Per- 
sian rulers for purposes of legitimacy 
suggests that there may have been an 
element of doubt about the accepted 
role-models of Muslim rulers. The 
Sultans in India were not only ruling 
a society substantially of non-Mus- 
lims, but even those who had con- 
verted to Islam were in large part 
following the customary practices 
of their erstwhile caste, which were 
often notin conformity with the shar’ ia. 
Is there then a hint of an underlying 
uncertainty, of a lack of confidence, in 
the insistence on taking Islamic rule 
back to Mahmud, a champion of the 
Islamic world? Can we say that these 
accounts had converted the event 
itself at Somanatha into what some 
today would call an icon? 


L. me turn now to the Jaina texts 
of this period. These, not unexpec- 
tedly associate a different set of con- 
cerns with the event, or else they 
ignore it. The 11th century Jaina poet 
from the Paramara court in Malwa, 
Dhanapala, a contemporary of 
Mahmud, briefly mentions Mahmud’s 
campaign in Gujarat and his raids 
on various places including Soma- 
natha.? He comments, however, at 
much greater length on Mahmud’s 
inability to damage the icons of 


22. Satyapuriya-Mahavira-utsaha, 111.2. D. 
Sharma, ‘Some New Light on the Route of 
Mahamud of Ghazni’s Raid on Somanatha: 


Mahavira in Jaina temples for, as he 
puts it, snakes cannot swallow Garuda 
nor can Stars dim the light of the sun. 
This for him is proof of the superior 
power of the Jaina images as com- 
pared to the Shaiva, 


l. the early 12th century, another 
Jaina text informs us that the Chau- 
lukyaking, angered by the rakshasas, 
the daityas and the asuras who were 
destroying temples and disturbing the 
rishis and brahmanas, campaigned 
against them.? One expects the list to 
include the Turushkas as the Turks 
were called, but instead mention is 
made of the local rajas. The king is 
said to have made a pilgrimage to 
Somanatha and found that the temple 
was old and disintegrating. He is 
said to have stated that it was a dis- 
grace thatthe local rajas were plunder- 
ing the pilgrims to Somanatha but 
could not keep the temple in good 
repair. This is the same king who built 
a mosque at Cambay, which mosque 
was later destroyed in a campaign 
against the Chaulukyas of Gujarat by 
the Paramaras of Malwa. But the 


Paramara king also looted the Jaina ` 


and other temples built under the 
patronage of the Chaulukyas.^ It 
would seem that when the temple 
was seen as a statement of power, it 
could become a target of attack, irre- 
spective of religious affiliations. 
Various Jaina texts, giving the 
history of the famous Chaulukya king 
Kumarapala mention his connection 
with Somanatha. It is stated that he 


Multan to Somanatha and Somanatha to 
Multan’, in B.P. Sinha (ed.), 1969, Dr Satkari 
Mookerji Felicitation Volume, Varanasi, 165- 
168. 


23. Hemachandra, Dvyashraya-kavya, Indian 
Antiquary 1875, 4, 72 ff, 110 ff, 232 ff, 265 ff; 
Ibid., 1980,9.; J.Klatt, ‘Extracts from the His- 
torical Records of the Jainas’, Indian Anti- 
quary 1882, 11,245-56;A.F.R. Hoernle, Ibid. 
1890, 19, 233-42. 


24. P. Bhatia, The Paramaras, Delhi, 1970, 141. 
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wished to be immortalised.” So 
Hemachandra, his Jaina minister, per- 
suaded the king to replace the dilapi- 
dated wooden temple at Somanatha 
with a new stone temple. The temple 
isclearly described as dilapidated and 
not destroyed. When the new temple 
on the location of the old had been 
completed, both Kumarapala and 
Hemachandratook part in the ritual of 
consecration. Hemachandra wished 
to impress the king with the spiritual 
powers of a Jaina acharya, so on his 
bidding Shiva, the deity of the temple, 
appeared before the king. Kumarapala 
was so overcome by this miracle that 
he converted to the Jaina faith: The 
focus is again on the superior power 
of Jainism over Shaivism. The reno- 
vating of the temple which is also 
important, takes on the symbolism of 
political legitimation for the king. It 
does seem curious that these activities 
focused on the Somanatha temple, yet 
no mention is made of Mahmud, 
inspite of the raid having occurred 
in the previous couple of centuries. 
The miracle is the central point in the 
connection with Somanatha in these 
accounts, 


S... suggestion of an anguish 
over what may be indirect references 
to the raids of Mahmud come from 
quite other Jaina sources and interest- 
ingly theserelatetothe merchantcom- 
munity. In an anthology of stories, one 
refers to the merchant Javadi, who 
quickly makes a fortune in trade and 
then goes in search of a Jaina icon 
which had been taken away to the land 
called Gajjana.”° This is clearly 
Ghazna. The ruler of Gajjana was a 
25. Merutunga, Prabandha-chintamani, C.H. 
Tawney (trans.), 1899, Calcutta, IV, 129 ff. 


G. Buhler, 1936, The Life of Hemachandra- 
charya, Shantiniketan. 

26. Nabhinandanoddhara, discussed in P. 
Granoff, 1992, "The Householder as Shaman: 
Jaina Biographies of Temple Builders’, East 
and West, 42, 2-4, 301-317. : 


Yavana—aterm by now used for those 
coming from the West. The Yavana 
ruler was easily won over by the 
wealth presented to him by Javadi. He 
allowed Javadi to search for the icon 
and when it was found, gave him per- 
mission to take it back. Not only that 
but the Yavana worshipped the icon 
prior to its departure. The second part 
of the narrative deals with the vicissi- 
tudes of having the icon installed in 
Gujarat, but that is another story. 


This is a reconciliation story with a 
certain element of wishful thinking. 
The initial removal of the icon is hurt- 
ful and creates anguish. Its return 
should ideally be through reconciling 
iconoclasts to the worship of icons. 
There are other touching stories in 
which the ruler of Gajjana or other 
Yavana kings are persuaded not to 
attack Gujarat. But such stories are 
generally related as a demonstration 
of the power of the Jaina acharyas. 

The Jaina sources therefore 
underline their own ideology. Jaina 
temples survive, Shaiva temples get 
destroyed. Shiva has abandoned 
his icons unlike Mahavira who still 
resides in his icons and protects them. 
Attacks are to be expected in the 
Kaliyuga since it is an age of evil. 
Icons will bebroken but wealthy Jaina 
merchants will restore the temples and 
the icons will invariably and miracu- 
lously, mend themselves. 

The third category of major nar- 
ratives is constituted by the inscrip- 
tions in Sanskrit from Somanatha 
itself, focusing on the temple and its 
vicinity. The perspectives which these 
point to are again very different from 
the earlier two. Inthe 12thcentury the 
Chaulukya king, Kumarapala, issues 
an inscription. He appoints a governor 
to protect Somanatha and the protec- 
tionis against the piracy and the loot- 
ing of the local rajas.?' Acentury later, 
the Chaulukyas are again protecting 


the site, this time from attacks by the 
Malwarajas.** The regular complaint 
about local rajas looting pilgrims at 
Somanatha becomes a continuing 
refrain in many inscriptions. 

In 1169, an inscription records 
the appointment of the chief priest 
of the Somanatha temple, Bhava 
Brihaspati.?? He claims to have come 
from Kannauj, from a family of 
Pashupata Shaiva brahmanas and, as 
the inscriptions show, initiated a suc- 
cession of powerful priests at the 
Somanatha temple. He states that he 
was sent by Shiva himself to rehabili- 
tate the temple. This was required 
because it was an old structure, much 
neglected by the officers and because 
temples in any case deteriorate in the 
Kaliyuga. Bhava Brihaspati claims 
that it was he who persuaded Kuma- 
rapalato replace the older wooden tem- 
ple withastone temple. 


A... no mention is made of the 
raid of Mahmud. Was this out of 
embarrassment, that a powerful icon 
of Shiva had been desecrated? Or 
was the looting of a temple not such 
an extraordinary event? The Turko- 
Persian chronicles may well have 
been indulging in exaggeration. Yet 
the looting of the pilgrims by the 
local rajas is repeatedly mentioned. 
Was Kumarapala's renovation both an 
act of veneration for Shiva but also a 
seeking of legitimation? Was this ina 
sense an inversion of Mahmud seek- 
ing legitimation through raiding the 
temple? Arethesethen counter-points 
of legitimation in viewing the past? 
In 1264, a long legal document 
was issued in the form of an inscription 
with both a Sanskritand an Arabic ver- 
sion and concerns the acquisition of 


27. Praci Inscription, Poona Orientalist, 1937, 
1.4. 39-46. 


28. Epigraphia Indica 11,437 ff. 
29. Prabhaspattana Inscription, BPS/, 186. 
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land and the building of a mosque by 
a trader from Hormuz.? The Sanskrit 
version begins with the usual formu- 
laic symbol — the siddham — and con- 
tinues with invoking Vishvanatha a 
name for Shiva. But there is also a 
suggestion that it was a rendering 
into Sanskrit of Allah, the Lord of the 
Universe. We are told that Khoja 
Nuruddin Feruz, the son of Khoja 
Abu Ibrahim of Hormuz, a com- 
mander of a ship, and evidently a res- 
pected trader — as his title Khoja/ 
Khwaja, would indicate — acquired 
land in Mahajanapali on the outskirts 
of the town of Somanatha to build a 
mosque, which is referred to as a 
dharmasthana. The land was acquired 
from the local raja, Sri Chada, son of 
Nanasimha, and reference is also 
made to the governor of Kathiawar, 
Maladeva, and the Chaulukya- 
Vaghela king, Arjunadeva. 


T. acquisition of this land has the 
approval of two local bodies, the 
panchakula and the association ofthe 
jamatha. The panchakulas were pow- 
erful administrative and local com- 
mittees, well-established during this 
period, consisting of recognised 
authorities such as priests, officers, 
merchants and local dignitaries. This 
particular panchakula was headed 
by purohita Virabhadra, the Shaiva 
Pashupata acharya most likely of the 
Somanatha temple, and among its 
members was the merchant Abhaya- 
simha. From other inscriptions it 
would seem that Virabhadra was 
related to Bhava Brihaspati ina line of 
succession. The witnesses to this 
agreement of granting land for the 
buildingofthe mosque are mentioned 
by name and described as the ‘the 
big men’. They were the thakuras, 
ranakas, rajas and merchants, many 


30. Somanathapattana Veraval Inscription, 
Epigraphia Indica, XXXIV, 141 ff. 
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from the Mahajanapali. Some of these 
dignitaries were functionaries of the 
estates of the Somanatha and other 
temples. The land given for the 
mosque in Mahajanapali was part of 
these estates. | 


Т. other committee endorsing the 
agreement was the jamatha, consist- 
ing of ship-owners, artisans, sailors 
and religious teachers, probably from 
Hormuz. Also mentioned are the 
oil-millers, masons and Musalmana 
horse-handlers, all referred to by what 
appear to be occupational or caste 
names, such as chunakara and 
ghamchika. Were these local converts 
to Islam? Since the jamatha was to 
ensure the income from these endow- 
ments for the maintenance of the 
mosque, it was necessary to indicate 
its membership. 


The inscription lists the endow- ` 


ments for the mosque. These included 
two large measures of land which 
were part of the temple property 
from adjoining temples situated in 
Somanatha-pattana, land from a 
matha, income from two shops in the 
vicinity, and an oil-mill. The measures 
of land were bought from the purohita 
and the chief priests of the temples and 
the sales were attested by the men of 
rank. The shops and the oil-mill were 
purchased from the local people. 

The tone and sentiment of the 
inscription is amicable and clearly the 
settlement had been agreed to on all 
sides, The building of a substantial 
mosque in association with some of 
the properties of the Somanatha tem- 
ple, not by aconqueror but by atrader 
through a legal agreement, was obvi- 
ously not objected to, neither by the 
local governor and dignitaries nor by 
the priests, all of whom were party to 
the decision. The mosque is thus 
closely linked to the erstwhile prop- 
erties and the functionaries of the 
Somanatha temple. This raises many 


questions. Didthistransaction, 200 or 
so years after the raid of Mahmud, not 
interfere with the remembrance of the 
raid as handed down in the minds of 
the priests and the local ‘big men’? 
Were memories short or was the event 
relatively unimportant? 

Did the local people make a dis- 
tinction between the Arab and West 
Asian traders on the one hand, often 
referred to as Tajika, and the Turks or 
Turushkas on the other? And were the 
former acceptable and the Turks much 
less so? Clearly they were not all homo- 
genised and identified as Muslims, as 
we would do today. Should we not sift 
the reactions to the event by examin- 
ing the responses of particular social 


groups and situations? Hormuz was ` 


crucial to the horse trade, therefore 
Nuruddin was welcomed. Did the 
profits of trade over-rule other consid- 
erations? Were the temples and their 
administrators also investing in horse 
trading and making handsome profits, 
even if the parties they were trading 
with were Muslims and therefore of 
the same religion as Mahmud? 


1, the 15th century a number of 


short inscriptions from Gujarat refer 
to battles against the Turks. One very 
moving inscription in Sanskrit comes 
from Somanatha itself.?! Although 
written in Sanskrit, it begins with the 
Islamic formulaic blessing, bismillah 
rahman-i-rahim. It gives details of 
the family of the Vohara/Bohra Farid 
and we know that the Bohras were of 
Arab descent. We are told that the 
town of Somanatha was attacked by 
the Turushkas, the Turks, and Vohara 
Farid who was the son of Vohara 
Muhammad, joined in the defence 
of the town, fighting against the 
Turushkas on behalf of the local ruler 
Brahmadeva. Farid was killed and the 
inscription is amemorial to him. 


31.D.B. Disalkar, ‘Inscriptions of Kathiawad’, 
New Indian Antiquary, 1939, 1,591. 
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It would seem from the sources 
that I have tried to place before you, 
that the aftermath of the raid of 
Mahmudonthetemple of Somanatha 


` took the form of varying perceptions 


of the event, and different from what 
we have assumed. There are no sim- 
plistic explanations that would 
emerge from any or all of these narra- 
tives. How then have we arrived today 
at the rather simplistic historical 
theory that the raid of Mahmud cre- 
ated atraumain the Hindu conscious- 
ness which has been at the root of 
Hindu-Muslim relations ever since. 
Or to put it in the words of K.M. 
Munshi, ‘For a thousand years 
Mahmud’s destruction of the shrine 
has been burnt into the collective sub- 
conscious of the [Hindu] race as an 
unforgettable national disaster.'? 


. pr what appears to be the 


earliest mention of a “Hindu trauma’ 
in connection with Mahmud's raid 
onSomanatha, comes fromthe debate 
in the House of Commons in London 
in 1843, on the question of the gates 
of the Somanatha temple.* In 1842, 
LordEllenborough issued his famous 
"Proclamation of the Gates' in which 
he ordered the British army in 
Afghanistan to return via Ghazni and 
bring back to India the sandalwood 
gates from the tomb of Mahmud. 
These were believed to have been 
looted by Mahmud from Somanatha. 


` It was claimed that the intention was 


to return what was looted from India, 
anact which would symbolise British 
control over Afghanistan despite their 
poor showing in the Anglo-Afghan 
wars. It was also presented as an 
attempt to reverse Indian subjuga- 
tion to Afghanistan in the pre-British 


32.Somantha: The Shrine Eternal, 89. 
33. The United Kingdom House of Commons 
Debate, 9 March 1943, on, The Somnath 
(Prabhas Patan) Proclamation, Junagadh 
1948. 584-602, 620, 630-32, 656,674. 


period. Was this an appeal to Hindu 
sentiment, as some maintained? 

The Proclamationraised astorm 
in the House of Commons and became 
a major issue in the cross-fire between 
the Government and the Opposition. 
The question was asked whether 
Ellenborough was catering to reli- 
gious prejudices by appeasing the 
Hindus or was he appealing to national 
sympathies. It was defended by those 
who maintained that the gates were a 
‘national trophy’ and not a religious 
icon. In this connection the request 
of Ranjit Singh, the ruler of the Pun- 
jab, to the king of Afghanistan, Shah 
Shujah, for the return of the gates, 
was quoted. But on examining the 
letter making this request, it was dis- 
covered that Ranjit Singh had con- 
fused the Somanatha temple with the 
Jagannathatemple. It was also argued 
thatno historian mentions the gates in 
the various accounts of Mahmud’s 
raid, therefore the story of the gates 
could only be an invention of folk 
tradition. 


T. historians referred to were Gib- 
bon who wrote on the Roman empire, 
Firdausi, and Sa'adi, both Persian 
poets, and Firishta. The last of these 
wasthe only one who, inthe 1 7th cen- 
tury, had written on Indian history. 
Firishta was well-known because 
AlexanderDow had translated his his- 
tory into English in the late 18th cen- 
tury. Firishta's account of the sack of 
Somanatha was as fanciful as the ear- 
lieraccounts, with obvious exaggera- 
tions such as the huge size of the idol 
andthe quantity of jewels that poured 
out when Mahmud pierced its belly. 
Members of the House of Commons 
were using their perceptions of Indian 
history as ammunition in their own 
political and party hostilities. 

Those critical of Ellenborough 
were fearful of the consequences: they 
saw the fetching of the gates as sup- 


porting a native religion and that too 
the monstrous Linga-ism as they 
called it; and they feltthat its political 
consequences would be violent indig- 
nation among the Mohammadans. 
Those supporting Ellenborough in the 


. House of Commons, argued equally 


vehemently that he was removing the 
feeling of degradation fromthe minds 
of the Hindus. It would, ‘...relieve that 
country, which had been overrun by 
the Mohammadan conqueror, from 
the painful feelings which had been 
rankling amongst the people for 
nearly a thousand years.’ And that, 
‘the memory of the gates [has been] 
preserved by the Hindus as a painful 
memorial of the most devastating 
invasions that had ever desolated 
Hindustan.’ 


D. this debate fan an anti-Muslim 
sentiment among Hindus in India, 
which, judging from the earlier 
sources, had either not existed, or been 
marginal and localised? The absence 
in earlier times of an articulation of a 
trauma, remains enigmatic. 

The gates were uprooted and 
brought back in triumph. But on arri- 
val they were found to be of Egyptian 
workmanship and not associated in 
any way with India. So they were 
placed ina store-room in the Agra Fort 
and possibly by now have been eaten 
by white ants. 

From this point on, the argu- 
ments of the debate in the House of 
Commons come to be reflected in the 
writing on Somanatha. Mahmud’s 
raid was made into the central point 
in Hindu-Muslim relations. K.M. 
Munshi led the demand for the resto- 
ration of the Somanatha temple. His 
obsession with restoring the glories of 
Hindu history began in a general way 
with his writing historical novels, ins- 
pired by reading Walter Scott. But the 
deeper imprint came from Bankim 
Chandra Chatterji’s Anandamatha, as 
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is: evident from his novel, Jaya 
Somanatha, published in 1927. And as 
one historian, R.C.Majumdar puts it, 
Bankim Chandra's nationalism was 
Hindu rather than Indian. ‘This is 
madecrystalclearfromhis other writ- 
ings which contain passionate out- 
bursts againstthe subjugation of India 
by the Muslims.'?* Munshi was con- 
cerned with restoring the Hindu Aryan 
glory ofthe pre-Islamic past. Muslim 
rule was viewed as the major disjunc- 
ture inIndian history. Munshi's com- 
ments oftenecho the statements made 
in the House of Commons debate as 
is evident from his book, Somanatha: 
The Shrine Eternal. 


M... made the Somanatha tem- 
ple into the most important symbol 
of Muslim iconoclasm in India. But 
prior to this, its significance appears 
to have been largely regional. Consi- 
stent references to it as a symbol of 
Muslim iconoclasm are to be found 
largely only in the Turko-Persian 
chronicles. Possibly the fact that 
Munshi was himself from Gujarat 
may have had somerole in his projec- 
tion of Somanatha. Prior to this, in 
other parts of the country the symbols 
of iconoclasm, where they existed, 
were places of local importance and 
knowledge of the raid on Somanatha 


"was of marginal interest. 


On the rebuilding of the Soma- 
nathatemplein 1951, Munshi, by then 
a minister of the central government 
had this to say: ‘...the collective sub- 
conscious of India today is happier 
with the scheme of the reconstruc- 
tion of Somanatha, sponsored by the 
Government of India, than with many 
other things we have done or are 
doing.'? Nehru objected strongly to 
the Government of India being asso- 


34. British Paramountcy and Indian Renais- 
sance, Part И, History and Culture of the 
Indian People, 1965, Bombay, 478. 
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ciated with the project and insisted on 
its being restored as a private ven- 
ture.3ó That the President of India, 
Rajendra Prasad was to perform the 
consecration ceremony was unaccept- 
able to him. This introduces a further 
dimension to the reading of the event, 
involving the secular credentials of 
society and state. 


Т. received opinion is that events 
suchas the raid on Somanatha created, 
what has been called, two antago- 
nistic-categories of epic: the ‘epic of 
conquest’ and the ‘counter-epic of 
resistance’. >” It has also been des- 
cribed as epitornising ‘the archetypal 
encounter of Islam with Hindu idola- 
try. We may well ask how and when 
did this dichotomy crystallize? Did it 
emerge with modern historians read- 
ing too literally from just one set of 
narratives, without juxtaposing these 
with the other narratives? If narratives 
are read without being placed ina 
historiographical context, the reading 
is, to put it mildly, incomplete and 
therefore distorted. Firishta’s version 
for example, was repeated endlessly 
in recent times, without considering 
its historiography: neither was this 
done within the tradition of the Turko- 
Persian chronicles nor in the context 
of other narratives which can be said 
to impinge on the same event. 

We continue to see such situa- 
tions as a binary projection of Hindu 
and Muslim. Yet what should be evi- 
dent from the sources which I have 
discussed is that there are multiple 
groups with varying agendas, invol- 
ved in the way in which the event and 
Somanatha are represented. There are 


36. S. Gopal (ed.). 1994, Selected Works of 
Jawaharlal Nehru, Vol.16, Part I, Delhi, 
270 ff. 

37, Aziz Ahmed, 1963, ‘Epic and Counter- 
Epicin Medieval India’, Journal ofthe Ameri- 
can Oriental Society, 83, 470-76. 
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differentiations in the attitudes of the 
Persian chronicles towards the Arabs 
and the Turks. Within the Persian 


sources, the earlier fantasy of Manat . 


gradually gives way to a more politi- 
calconcern with the legitimacy of Isla- 
mic rule in India through the Sultans. 
Was there, on the part of the Persian 
chroniclers, adeliberate down-playing 
of the Arab intervention in India? And 
if this be so, can it be traced to the con- 
frontations between the Persians and 
the Arabs in the early history of Islam? 
The hostility between the Bohras and 
the Turks, technically both Muslims, 
may have also been part of this con- 
frontation since the Bohras were of 
Arab descent and probably saw them- 
selves as among the settled commu- 
nities of Gujarat and saw the Turks as 
invaders. 
Biographies and histories from 
Jaina authors, discussing matters 
pertaining to the royal court and to the 
religion of the elite, focus on attempts 
to show Mahavira ina better light than 
Shiva and the agenda becomes that of 
the competing rivalry between the 
Jainas and the Shaivas. Butthe sources 
which focus on a different social 
group, that of the Jaina merchants, 
seem to be conciliatory towards the 
confrontation with Mahmud, perhaps 
because the trading community would 
have suffered heavy disruptions in 
periods of raids and campaigns. 


F.n the Veraval inscription of 
1264, co-operation in the building of 
the mosque came from a range of 
social groups, from the most orthodox 
ritual specialists to those wielding 
secular authority and from the high- 
est property holders to those with 
lesser property. Interestingly, the 
members of the jamatha were Mus- 
lims from Hurmoz and it would seem 
that local Muslim participation was 
largely from occupations at the lower 
end of the social scale. As such, their 
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responsibility for the maintenance of 
the mosque would have required the 
goodwill of the Somanatha elite. Did 
the elite see themselves as patrons of 
anew kind of control over property? 
These relationships were not 


. determined by the general category of 


what have been called Hindu interests 
and Muslim interests. They varied in 
accordance with more particularinter- 
ests and these drew on identities of 
ethnicity, religious sectarianism and 
social status. 

Ihave tried to show how each set 
of narratives turns the focus of what 
Somanatha symbolises: the occasion 
for the projection of an iconoclast 
and champion of Islam; the assertion 
of the superiority of Jainism over 
Shaivism; the inequities of the 
Kaliyuga; the centrality of the profits 
of trade subordinating other consid- 
erations; colonial perceptions of 
Indian society as having always been 
an antagonistic duality of Hindu and 
Muslim; Hindu nationalism and the 
restoration of a particular view of the 
past, contesting the secularising of 
modern Indian society. But these are 
not discrete foci. Even when juxta- 
posed a pattern emerges; a pattern 
whichrequiresthat the understanding 
of the event should be historically con- 
textual, multi-faceted, and aware of 
the ideological structures implicit in 
the narratives. 

I would argue that Mahmud of 
Ghazni’s raid on the Somanatha tem- 
ple did notcreate a dichotomy, because 
each of the many facets involved in 
the perception of the event, cons- 
ciously or subconsciously, was enve- 
loped in a multiplicity of other 


contexts as well. These direct our . 


attention to varying representations, 
both overt and hidden, and lead us to 
explore the statements implicit in 
these representations. The assess- 
ment of these facets may provide us 
with more sensitive insights into our 
past. 


Why secularism 


JAVEED ALAM 


‘Religion is a personal matter which should 
haveno placein politics."! 


M.K. Gandhi,9 August 1942 


IN starting with an unusual statement 
from Gandhi my intention is to focus 


: the relation between religion and poli- 


tics. Gandhi was not just an intensely 
religious person but throughout his 
life he refused to separate religion 
from politics though he was clearthat 
the state cannot and ought not to have 
areligion. 

What was it about 1942 that 
made Gandhi go against his general 
inclination. Let us briefly look at his 
position vis-à-vis Savarkar, the pro- 
pounder of the Hindutva doctrine. 
Savarkar's definition of what it means 
tobeaHindu wasa political one. Gan- 
dhi, onthe contrary, consistently refu- 
sed to define Hinduism because of his 
belief that Hinduism, a religion with 
open boundaries, could not be defined 


1, M.K. Gandhi, Collected Works, pp. 400- 
403. 
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on areligious basis and that any effort 
to do so would lead to a political defi- 
nition of Hinduism and a closure of 
boundaries. 

Savarkar wanted just that. He 
argued that what was needed was to 
Hinduize all politics and militarize 
Hinduism. Gandhi, on the contrary, 
favoured a particular conception of 
politics and an equally unambiguous 
conception of religion. Religion in its 
relation to politics was to Gandhi a 
source of constant moral supervision of 
public life and of the spiritual enrich- 
ment of those active in politics. A par- 
ticular religion could not be a matter 
of defining the nation nor of gaining 
power for its adherents, as is happen- 
ing now. Within this moral perspective 
Gandhi also believed that in the age we 
live itis not possible to be moral with- 
out being political. 


Trea his politics he wanted to 
make people autonomous in their 
everyday life, change the rhythm of 
their lives in ways which would allow 
them to effectively overcome all 
forms of domination and to exercise 
power through institutions close to 
them. It was only within the frame- 
work of such conceptions that Gandhi 
could look at the relation between 
politics and religion as symbolic. If 
religion becomes like the one repre- 
sented by the RSS, as was beginning to 
happen when the above statement was 
made, Gandhi would have much rather 
banished it from politics. In the same 
piece from which the above citation is 
taken, Gandhi called the politics of the 
RSS variety as ‘vulgar’ and went on to 
add, “There is no force in the cry of 
driving out the English if,the substi- 
tute is to be Hindu or any other domi- 
nation. That will be no swaraj."? 
There are two points I wish to 
make here in a general way. First, 
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whatever be our reservations about 
Gandhi's views aboutthe relationship 
between religion and politics, the 
point remains that when religions 
take on a fundamentalist posture, it 
becomes a moral imperative of poli- 
tics to combat religion as such. The 
other point I want toemphasize has to 
do with the misconception among 
many writers, as will be seen later, that 
the question of separation of religion 
and politics is an obsession with ‘secu- 
larists’ who are uncritically hooked 
to the post-Enlightenment notion of 
rationality which is a source of blind- 
nessto religious sensibility. 

Today when the militant Hindu 
right-wing, the *killers' of Gandhi, 
preside over the state, the question of 
separating religion from politics 
acquires an added ground; there is 
little point in quibbling about the 
genealogy of the term and the doc- 
trine. It is not simply that the militant 
Hindu right-wing is in power but it is 
evidentthatthis ‘fascist’ tendency will 
remain a force to reckon with in times 
tocome. In sucha situation it becomes 
imperative to struggle to free the poli- 
tics of religious contentions, andeven 
debates, to which the Hindutva forces 
are inviting all. 


F. this specific point I now want 
to extend the argument towards a dif- 
ferent focus. So far we have debated 
the desirability of secularism. I want 
toargue that, in addition tothe specific 
context addressed above, there is a 
larger context in which secularism is 
not just a question of desirability but 
one of indispensability. What is the 
logic of the situation that makes it so? 
I want to look at the problem fromtwo 
inevitable consequences of moder- 
nity, a condition alterable towards 
preferred futures which yet remains 
irreversible, which can be taken as 
necessary for the realization of what 
people are capable of becoming; in 


other words, for the actualization of : 


the potential inherentinus as humans. 
Modernity is, among its other 
markers, also about individuated per- 
sons. Modernity as it gets embodied 
by mingling with and often overcom- 
ing many features of other cultures, 
leads to a process of individuation of 
persons and interests and on a mass 
scale as never before. The social 
being of individuated persons also 
creates a distance from others — the 
pre-existing community of people out 
of which such persons emerge — and 
therefore also a sense of difference. 


E oneself to be different and 


- to whatever minimal degree distant, 


gives rise to the notion of privacy; in 
the sense that something of (orin) ‘me’ 
cannotalways be open for monitoring, 
that unsolicited social regulation of 
my personal life is a kind of invasion. 
The process of individuation is also 
the moment of multiple births— of 
claims and experiences and expecta- 
tions in life. Itis here, at this point, that 
we begin to see the emergence of the 
‘private’ in society. It is here that the 
need for ‘rights’ is also felt by persons 
who hitherto could live in happiness, 
withouta sense of such апеей. 
Forasociety onits way to moder- 
nity, there is thus a sense of the unfa- 
miliar, astrangeness, to the experience 
that persons becoming individuals 
undergo. What are the unexpected 
burdens that this new condition 
imposes on society? Are the earlier 
social, linguistic and conceptual 
resources within pre-existing tradi- 
tions capable of handling this experi- 
ence or rendering it communicable? 
Atany level of discussion and debate 
in India or other Third World coun- 
tries, this aspect of the problem has not 
received enough philosophical atten- 
tion. On the contrary, what ought to 
have been an independent philosophi- 
cal inquiry has got lost in a puerile 
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controversy about whether the terms 
currently in use in social science argu- 
ments have been illicitly borrowed 
fromthe West or are forced universals 


‘(because Europe's knowledge, as is 


alleged, was made to become our 
knowledge) and are therefore neces- 
sarily an imposition on our societies.? 

With this as the general poser, let 
me come to our situation and see if the 
secular for us is a need, not contin- 
gently but one of necessity, and if it 
has a basis for being grounded in our 
reality. In other words, this exercise is 
undertaken in the consciousness of, 
but inspite of, the genealogy of this 
term. 


M... — bourgeois pro- 
perty, urban life, capital accumula- 
tion, non-sacral education, industry 
and so on, however exploitative and 
uneven under colonialism was what 
led to economic integration, uniform 
administrative control and cultural 
harmonization through codification, 
creating a complimentarity, distorted 
though, with global structural condi- 
tions. Individuation of persons and 
interests in the society was one con- 


sequence ofthis. A receptivity to ideas . 


emerging fromanywhere in the world, 
because of integration and indivi- 
duation, has been the other conse- 


3. Ashis Nandy in ‘An Anti-Secularist Mani- 
festo’ (Seminar314, October 1985) asserts that 
these terms are in the nature of ‘imperialism 
of categories’. In a more recent piece, "The 
Politics of Secularism and the Recovery of 
Religious Tolerance’, thatappearedin Mirrors 
of Violence edited by Veena Das, Nandy began 
his argument with the assertion that ‘A signifi- 
cant aspect of the post-colonial structure of 
knowledge in the third world is a peculiar form 
ofimperialism of categories. Under such impe- 
tialism, a conceptual domain is sometimes 


hegemonized by a concept produced and 


honed inthe West, hegemonized so effectively 
that the original domain vanishes from our 
awareness.’ This is notan isolated instance. A 
more or less similar position is held by many 
others, Partho Chaterjee, in a Foucouldian 
argumentin ‘Secularism orTolerance’'(EPW), 
has treated itas auniversal of this kind. 


quence. Individuated persons are, as 
we saw earlier, potential carriers of 
certain attributes and traits which 
characterize modern societies. Two 
results immediately became visible in 
terms of repercussions for society. 
There was, first, a mass of peo- 
ple who were let loose from their ear- 
lier bonds. This took various structural 
shapes like the formation of new 
classes, professional groups and soon. 
All these are, to the extent these con- 
stitute themselves into communities 
for contestations as segments of the 
intelligentsia or of struggle as work- 
ers in trade unions, affiliative as 


` against the filiative communities out 


of which they emerged. Second, the 
pre-modern communities as they sur- 
vive in whatever altered form — the 
bearers of a variety of traditions — lost 
their prior local autonomy. This took 
the form of redrawing boundaries and 
of efforts at unifying themto confront 
the perceived onslaught of the mod- 
ern world and in the same process to 
gain benefits for the communities. 


Р... to modernity and bar- 
gaining for its advantages were.and 
are, paradoxically, two sides of the 
same coin. The outcome of both these 
changes: society was no more the 
loosely held diversity living, part 
unreflectively, by itself. It now faced 
its alternative, the singular Other. To 
handle this threat and to defend itself 
many of the numerous communities, 
each related to the larger traditions 
in different ways, also posed diverse 
notions of the social good. Each of 
these notions of good not only com- 
peted with one another but also with 
the conception of good entailed in 
modernity and which was clouded by 
the colonial depredations. 

The happy coexistence of nume- 
rous communities, each living with 
minimal interaction though with cor- 
dial understanding, could no more be 


.taken for granted as in earlier times. 


This was the source of enormous 
strain on the inherited capacities of 
people to handle inter-personal, intra- 
community and inter-community 
relations. This was over and above the 
new competition generated by the 
establishment of colonial economy 
and administration and the struggle 
for a share of power in the new social 
arrangement then taking shape. The 
situation required interlocutors for 
exchange of opinions and ideas and 
adjudication of diverse interests and 
notions of good between these very 
differently positioned worlds. 


S uccessful mediation required 
eitherpeople placed outsidethe nume- 
rous communities orthose who could 
think beyond the limits of these com- 
munities, each of which was getting 
more and more unified as well as 
assertive. Old styledialogue asusedto 
take place between adjacent commu- 
nitiesenjoying local autonomy would 
no moredo between people now incre- 
asingly distant from one another. 

All this was to sap the tradition- 
ally built-in resources including those 
of tolerance and mutual perseverance. 
Agreements orunderstanding reached 
by those claiming to represent these 
differently positioned worlds always 
proved to be fragile and temporary. In 
other words, dialogical deals through 
the efforts of interlocutors have a pro- 
visional character, especially in situ- 
ations of social transition; outside 
their normal meaning it being incapa- 
ble of being grounded in the prevail- 
ing circumstances, 

This is a situation in which old 
style dialogue as between adjacent 
communities does not work and the 
interlocutors become unequal to the 
task required. Therefore, something 
other than these communally based 
competing notions of good is required, 
as a value and a mechanism at the 
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same time, to intercede in the face of 
competing notions of good as well as 
interests. Compulsions from within 
this situation triggers the need for 
what is now called the secular doc- 
trine of governance. It was required 


over-and above everything to seek a. 


mode of doing things in public life in 
a way such that the competing, and 
often irreconcilable, conceptions of 
good do not vitiate every situation of 
public interactions among the people. 

Some way of being secular, the 
principle of being outside of, and at 
a distance from, these competing 
notions of good was a need generated 
from within the alterations taking 
shape at the many intersections of 
society. One can therefore argue that 
such tendency remains a presence 
irrespective of our choice. The nature 
and possibility of its actualization has 
to be seen and debated in this context. 


| n this historical determination of 
the problem of secularism a philo- 
sophical question is involved, one of 
normativity. A philosophical norm is 
required which would ensure that the 
rights of the citizen are independent of 
his allegiance to this or that belief sys- 
tem. And that a good life is possible 
outside of a religious confessional or 


. communal obligation. Something 


more than a separation of Church 
(religion in any other organized form 
as well) and the state (all such activi- 
ties as well which seek the order for 
earthly things) is involved here; the 
question of how best to abstain from 
social strife and sectarian contentions 
in public life. The avoidance of strife 
is acentral need in India with its many 
belief systems based in religions or 
other communal orientations. Phi- 
losophy asa pursuit demands foritself 
the right to be free of religious authori- 
ties of the time just as secular as a 
philosophical idea or norm demands 
the same for the individual. This is 
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the only way in which rights can be 
secured and persons become bearers 
of these rights. 

Take the situation today. The 
Hindutva notion of the good life has 
no way of effecting an accommoda- 


tion with Muslims or Christians or , 


atheists oragnostics and their varying 
notions ofthe good life, even when not 
fromany fundamentalist or dogmatic 
position, for people who seek a way 
of life not much informed by religious 
considerations. Or, let us look at the 
varying notions of social good being 
articulated by communities like the 
Jats or Yadavas which have been chal- 
lenged by the conception of a good life 
articulated by the Dalits. 


1 is not just politics in the ordinary 


sense that is involved here but atte- 
mpts to force ways of life on those who 
do not share these meanings or wish 
to opt out of them. The issue here is 
not simply one of sectarian strife but 
also of how an individual is allowed 
to live his daily life, in its routine ordi- 
nariness. This has been acentral issue 
in India, at least in a systematic way, 
from the last quarter of the 19th cen- 
tury. 

Tam notarguing that such asitu- 
ation isimmune to dialogue. Growing 
democratic consciousness and emerg- 
ing democratic practices call for and 
encourage dialogue. But as we noted 
above, such deals are makeshift and 
temporary, despite good intentions on 
all sides because (a) conditions 
change rapidly and (b) consciousness 
about the worldiseverchanging given 
the social transition, therefore (c) the 
preception of interest or purpose is 
never the same. 

I will deal with the ‘divide and 
rule’ policy of the colonial administra- 
tion later as I now wish to point to the 
internal logic of the situation which 
makes agreements out of purely 
dialogical deals without a philosophi- 


cal principle precarious. Let us cite 
here the instance of the celebrated 
pact between Chittranjan Das and the 
Muslims which collapsed with the 
slightest jerk. The principle that can 
mediate between competing notions 
of good is secularism. In our condi- 
tions, secularism is a must for demo- 
cracy for democracy will remain 
incomplete without secularism. Demo- 
cracy is also about a consideration of 
what ought to be sovereign in politics. 
The reasoned judgments of people 
contigently arrived at in terms of 
political contestations ought to deter- 
mine politics. This requires a proce- 
dural framework and a rule of law 
whichallows people to air views with- 
out being forced by spokesmen of 
transcendental doctrines. Ifa Dharam 
Sansad can override institutions like 
the Supreme Court then obviously a 
principle outside the democratic assu- 
mptions prevails. | 


I. is a different matter altogether 
whether the particular conception of 
secularism adopted by Indian nation- 
alism, and later by the post-colonial 
state, is the most appropriate. That is 
a matter far another kind of debate and 
is not intrinsic to the argument here. 
Equally, that it has become enfeebled 
in the last decade or so is also another 
question, one of bad politics of the rul- 
ing classes. 

What complicated the matter 
was the ‘divide and rule’ policy of the 
colonial rulers. Not only were the 
communities pitted against each other 
and contrary messages sent to them by 
the colonial rulers, but the institutio- 
nal means, like separate electorates 
for instance, put them against each 
another as pawns in the game of 
power. This was the beginning of the 
institutionally entrenched politiciza- 
tion of religion in India. 

It is also a compelling fact that colo- 
nial rule established the principle of 


Pi 


religious tolerance through the 1858 
proclamation of Queen Victoria. It 
guaranteed religious freedom — the 
first formal basis of secularism by the 
fact of abolishing any kind of link 
between state and religion. A separa- 
tion of the temporal undercolonialism 
was so far based on circumstances. It 
is important to remember here that 
unlike the expansion of colonial rule 
in Latin America, British power in 
India did not come united with the 
Church even if the various churches 
accompanied it. The various churches, 
unlike the Roman Catholic Church in 
Latin America, were not united with 
the colonial state. This de facto con- 
dition was an important basis for the 
growth of secular practices but did 


not create a principle. The 1858 proc-. 


lamation did just that. So overall the 
colonial situation represented a con- 
tradictory amalgam. Its juridical and 
political principles were of a contrary 
nature to its practice around power. 


W... modernity, even if coloni- 


ally induced, begins to take roots in 
society, it generates unending contes- 
tations about the notion of good. But 
when these contestations get inter- 
twine with religious disputations and 
struggles for power, the historical ten- 
dency is one of getting deflected into 
sectarian disputes as happened at the 
beginning of modernity in Europe. 
The combination of religion with 
politics was a feature of social life in 
pre-capitalist societies, but such a 
combination in the phase of modernity 
is, more often than not, quite deadly. 
When the two are separate and uncon- 
nected from each other they do not pose 
a threat to social life. It is precisely 
here that a case for types of separation 
has a philosophical as well as social 
justification. 

In the argument above it is evi- 
dent that individuation is a process in- 
trinsic to history when certain material 


changes become ingrained in society. 
The principle of secularism is neither 
Archimedean,’ seen as outside of eve- 
rything like the heritage and practices 
of different sociéties, as the cogito of 
Descartes, nor natural, in the sense in 
which rights are natural for Locke. 


Nor is ita universal by virtue of being . 


atelos of reason asin Kant. Therefore, 


_when secularism is treated not as an 


innate feature inherent to the human 
situation but as a need at a specific 
moment in history in different socie- 
ties, then it is conceivable without a 
foundational basis.5 


S pecific forms of secular values 
and the mechanism entailed by them 
may have different complexions with 
varying salience in different societies. 
For example, in tribal formations of 
central Índia or the Confucian situa- 
tion as that of China without a notion 
of transcendental sacred, the refrac- 
tion of modernity itself would have a 
different receptivity; there is no basis 
for a fundamentalist repudiation. In 
Muslim societies with a secure tran- 
scendental basis to the notion of the 
sacred, its receptivity may be ofa dif- 


4. Akeel Bilgrami used the word Archimedian 
forthe Nehruvian concept of secularism. Iam 
not clear what his sense of this term is. The 
Indian National Movement could never fully 
settle on what it meant to be secular. It tried 
different ways from the very beginning. Com- 
munity associations were allowed to hold their 
meetings at the same time as the Indian 
National Congress but not at the same venue. 
Nehru too struggled with an appropriate defi- 
nition of secular for the Indian context. I am 
notsureifhe cametoa definition which could 
be called Archimedian. All one can say is that 
Nehru struggled to create conditions to dis- 
tance religion and politics. And I believe that 
acarefully worked out distance is tantamount 
toaminimal degree of separation in the Indian 
situation. 


5. Foundationlism is adoctrinethatestablishes 
a principle outside of everything in terms of 
which everything else can be understood and 
criticized but which itself cannot be doubted 
orcriticized. Itis therefore atemporal—outside 
time and thus history. It is non-reconcilable 
with the dialectical way of looking at reality. 


ferent kind; censure on grounds of 
unity of law and morality and priority 
of the doctrine of law as revealed. 
Socialist imagination should 
not find this difficult to comprehend. 
Received Marxism in communist 
practice has looked at the problem 
from an incorrect intellectual pers- 
pective as one of putting religion in 
chains. Itshould have sought an under- 
standing of history in the making of 
the modern person in varying contexts 
and the different modes of realization 
of the potential created in different 
societies with distinct cultural and 
material practices made up of such 
individuals. This may have facilitated 
a search for different forms of social- 
istdemocracy. In the socialisttradition 
there was no serious engagement, 
after Marx, with the social and philo- 
sophical problems which arise in 
phases of transition to modernity in 
relations to different social formations. 


W... modernity, and all that it 


entails, refracts as a context bound 
contestation and struggle, there need 
be no intrinsic ‘foundation’ to it and 
yet it may remain securely grounded 
inthe historical processes. The theory 
that informs entrenched modernity 
is foundational and its concept of the 
individual is one of a disengaged self 
(both from his material practices and 
heritage) and the society is a mere 
aggregate of such disengaged (ato- 
mistic) individuals. А 

The refraction of such aconcep- 
tion of ‘modern’ among the intelli- 
gentsia and policy-makers in the rest 
of the world has been a disaster. 
Efforts to modernize now in terms set 
out by such a conception is without 
doubt a violence against the variety 


Hegel, and following him Marx, used dialec- 
tics to overcome foundationalism whether of 
the Cartesian or Kantian variety. The ‘law of 
negation’ is precisely the basis for the rejec- 
tion of foundational principles. 
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of people of the world with their ways 
of life and understandings of the 
surraunding social world. The univer- 
sality of the values of ‘modernity’, 
speaking epistemologically, is noth- 
ing more than the deductions from its 
foundationalism. 


| not, of course, mean that 
none of the values of entrenched 
modernity can be universal; many of 
them may well be, and in an opencon- 
testation may find acceptance across 
the world. One can say the same for 
many values which inhere in the cul- 
tures of people who are only now 


becoming modern. The point is that- 


there ought to be confrontation and 
contestation among the values pre- 
vailing in the world and which are 
emerging like for example around 
ecology and gender and so on without 
any apriori assertion of universality as 
is the vogue in entrenched modernity. 
Moreover, a value need not be univer- 
sally accepted for it to be esteemed. A 
number of values can cohere and be 


_ equally worthy of esteem around the 


same issue. 
To the extent that this is feasible, 


interventions and struggles waged 


within such a process may open unfore- 
seen possibilities. It may provide, for 
example, routes and itineraries for 


types of modernity which are deeply 


bound to the context and culture of 
the various communities. Given this 
boundedness, such trajectories may 
also vary to lesser and greater degrees 


fromcommunity tocommunity. What: 


routes and itineraries will be taken 
cannot be foreseen but we can be sure 
that these will be vastly differentfrom 
the entrenched modernity which isthe 
embodied form of enlightenment phi- 
losophy — unconnected, disengaged 
from the life and culture of different 
people. | 
Disengaged reason became, 


perhaps to overcome social and per- 
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sonal obstacles :o reason, the chief 
intellectual tool in the fight waged by 
17th and 18th century Europe against 
the prevailing traditions. The disen- 
gaged subject of rationality was 
viewed as capable of equally disen- 
gaged self-remaking. Whatever the 
many unwanted consequences of this 
for other societies in later times, it 
was also accompanied by a notion of 
autonomy of self and dignity of per- 
son. Today to accomplish an emanci- 
patory project, hopefully of a wider 
human significance, we do notneed to 
work with a-conceptual armour of 
unsituated reason and simple proce- 
dural rationality. This does not mean 
that these context bound modernities 
we have talked of above will have noth- 
ing to do with one another, in the sense 
of not sharing any of the presupposi- 
tions or the value conditions which 
willinhabitthe life of the people. 


W. have already talked of the 


‘individuation of interests and persons, 
-so letus start with the case of one who 


is becoming an individuated- person; 


` ап individual in a conceptual sense. 


What does it mean to be a person? An 
individuated being demands dignity 
of person and equal concern from oth- 
ers. Не is a self respecting person who 
feels that he is worth as much as any 
other. Feelings of egalitarianism and 
a sense of freedam begin to take hold 
of him. Also other values entailed by 
these start pervading his personality. 
In other words, rights claims become 
a part of the society, as is happening 
all over, These then are, itseemstome, 


the value choices taking hold ina | 


society born of the deep needs gener- 
ated in society. Secularism too comes 
to be not only a value choice for soci- 
ety but an indispensable need for it. 


6. Ihave treated these problems in detailin my 
book, India: Living with Modernity, OUP, New 
Delhi, 1999. See part one of the book. 


Islam's piety, Naipaul’s pride | 


JYOTIRMAYA SHARMA 
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Areligion is usually inherited. People 
are brought up to believe in certain 
faiths and religions. For many, reli- 
gious values are among the central 
values that have ever been conceived. 
If an individual ceases to believe in a 
particular faith, itinvolves not merely 
atransition to another system of belief, 
butaradical transformation in the con- 
stellation of values that govern the life 
of that person. | 
The recent debate on conver- 
sions inthe country assumes that deny- 
ing a faith and embracing another one 
is largely a rational process. It is true 
that a choice of religions is also a 
choice of one set of values in prefer- 
ence to another. Though this can hap- 
pen very consciously, there is an 
elementof mystery that informs every 
act of conversion. To argue otherwise 
would be to posit an untenable deter- 
minism. . 
- Since religion often expresses 


absolute values, the choice of convert- f 


ing to another faith is often dictated to 
by the level of compatibility or incom- 
mensurability between zeligious val- 


ues and secular values. fn this sense, . 


conversion is determined in several 


instances by the socio-cultural context 
in which ittakes place. 

The complexity of an act of con- 
version cannot, therefore, be reduced 
to aneasy short-hand. If V.S. Naipaul's 
recent excursions into the debate on 

conversion in the Islamic world are 
any indication, the absurdity of 


Naipaul's absolutist and essentialist ' 
claims become evident. The narrative. 


is marred by category mistakes, where 
problems arise as a corisequence of 


. the failure to delineate whether con- 


version is a rational process subject 
to causality, or an act of a free indi- 
vidual making aconscious, but lonely, 
choice. There is, of course, noroomin 
Naipaul's splenetic sweep that might 
give him the opportunity to pause 
and consider the contextuality or the 
indeterminate nature of an act of con- 
version. An attempt, therefore, has to 
be-made to analyse the reasóns that 
“impel Naipaul to holding the views he 
so zealously defends. 

It has been suggested that the 
intellectual and social development of 
Islam has been impeded by two fatal 
errors. The first is an inability to dis- 
tinguish between general principles 
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and specific responses to concrete and 
particular historical situations in a 
reading of the Koran. Islamic schol- 
ars have often taken an atomistic 
and literal approach to the holy book, 
thereby imposingarigid and inflexible 
system ofthought, society and life. 


Tie ridigity gives birth to the second 
error. This error is that of the ‘secular- 
ists’ who make it their business to 
teach and interpret the Koran. They do 
so in a way which admits no change 
or development, imputing that Mus- 
lims are faced with an unenviable 
choice in the modern world: they must 
either abandon Koranic Islam or turn 
their back on the modern world. 

The only way out of these twin 
errors is to go back to the original 
source, the Koran, with new intellec- 
tual eyes, which essentially involves 
asystematic theology and philosophy. 
This, in turn, requires a discussion and 
formulation of universal and meta- 
physical principles, establishing a 
salience that is independent of those 
specific social and political contexts 
in which they appear in the Koran and 
mightseem to replicate those very his- 
torical contingencies in our contem- 
porary world. 

V.S. Naipaul in his latest book 


Beyond Belief, is prone to both the 


errors mentioned above and seems 
incapable of the solution suggested 
thereafter. His long-winded exposi- 
tion of the ‘converted peoples’ of the 
Islamic world is a result of historical, 
philosophical and personal inadequa- 
cies on his part. The old dichotomy 
between Christian Europe and the 
pagan Orient forms the backdrop of 
Naipaul’s analysis. The evidence of a 
mixture of peaceful persuasion and 
forceful conversion in Christianity is 
not even alluded to – the application 
of ‘creative’ violence against infidel 
pagans, the Edict of AD 346 followed 
by the Edict of Milan, both of which 
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stigmatised pagan temples and the 
worship of pagan deities; the disestab- 
lishment, disendowment and pro- 
scription of surviving cults are all part 
of Naipaul’s own ‘creative’ amnesia. 

It has to be said that the Judeo- 
Christian belief and its consolidation 
brought the world and world phenom- 
ena under the sway of fixed concepts 
and categories governed by the logic 
of ‘either/or’, ‘true or false’ and ‘good 
and evil’, seldom with any shadings 
in between. In its religious version, it 
argued for a view of the world based 
on the equality of souls and the need 
of spreading God’s gospel to all peo- 
ples, regardless of creed, race or 
language. Much as Christian mono- 
theism implies universalism and 
egalitariansim, it also suggests reli- 
giousexclusiveness that directly ema- 
nates from belief in one undisputed 
truth. This takes the form of down- 
playing or obliterating all other truths 
and values. 


Tis monotheism, in its secularized 
forms, has entered the consciousness 
of western man, and subsequently all 
mankind. It finds its most potent 
expression in the altered attitude of 
humans towards history. By assigning 
history a specific goal, Judeo Christi- 
anity has sought to devalue all past 
events. This the Jews, Christians and 
Marxists share alike: Historicity is 
not the real essence of man; the real 
essence of man is beyondhistory. This 
notion of history gets transposed from 
its religious idiom into notions such as 
the myth ofa finite ‘classless’ society, 
or the apolitical and ahistorical liberal 
consumer society, 

Naipual, in an act of pure trans- 
ference, paints the non-Arabic Islamic 
world in this image. What he cannot 
explain is the lightening-like rapidity 
of the diffusion of Islam. The early 
Arabs, in spreading Islam, took pos- 
session of large sections of the crum- 


bling Roman Empire. What was strik- 
ing about the early Arab conquests 
was the astonishing speed with which 
they assimilated themselves to the 
conquered civilizations. The new reli- 
gion required obedience to one God, 
Allah, and his prophet, Muhammed. 
A follower of Islam, a Musalman, lit- 
erally means a ‘subject’. Long years 
of Orientalist mischief has suggested 
that it was logical for all the servants 
of Allah to enforce obedience to Allah 
upon the unbelievers. 


| his argument has interesting impli- 
cations for Naipaul'sthesison conver- 
sion in Islam. What it proposes is not 


'conversion, but subjection. In truth, 


the meaning of the word ‘Muslim’ is 
many-layered. Anyone who accepts 
divine revelation is a Muslim in its 
most universal sense. It refers to that 
human being who, through his intel- 


ligence and free will, accepts a divi- 


nely revealed law. To recognise this 
divine will is to recognise one’s sub- 
servience, once such achoice is made. 
Itis only ahuman agent who can stop 
being a Muslim. The most elevated 
meaning of Muslim applies to the 
saint. His participation in the divine 
willis conscious and active. 

Naipual’s indifference to the 
essence of Islam extends to all impor- 
tant distinctions within Islam: betwéen 
Shariah (law) and tarigah (the mystic 
way), lahut (divine nature) and nasut 
(the human condition), zahir (exote- 
ric) and batin (esoteric), orta wil (hid- 
den meaning) and tasfir (the literal). 
The question that needs an answer 
is whether this is due to ignorance 
alone, or is it born out of a mingling 
of ideologies which Naipaul cannot 
tease out in order to possess a coher- 
entframe of reference? 

The problem is one of the dura- 
bility of ethnic, religious and national 
identities in asecular world. This cen- 
tury has witnessed citizens of modern 


" 


y) 


states adopting, often willingly, his- 
toric, religious and ethnic identifi- 
cations, sacrificing in turn, secular 
freedoms. These cannot be answered 
by resorting toa prioritheories of ‘the 
national mind’ or ‘religious funda- 
mentalism’ or even discourses on 
nationalistic pathologies. The fact 
remain that those very communal loy- 
alties that the modern nation state was 
instituted to suppress have remained 
its most durable threat. The modern 
state apparatus finds it hard to outlive 
the loss of faith and goodwill of its 
citizens. 


W.... the secular state was 


imposed from the outside, it has wit- 
nessed greater fragility than state 
structures that are indigenous, or of 
great antiquity. Religious, ethnic and 
nationalistic institutions form viable 
alternatives of collective self-identity 
and protest, especially in states which 
have little capacity or will to deliver 
the collective goods of peace, welfare 
and security. Further, there is a com- 
mon logic to nationalism and separa- 
tism as religious exclusivity: the 
notion that state borders should coin- 
cide with the boundaries of the ethnic 
unit. Nationalism leads to aregress as 
the ethnic fragments take over the 
claims made for the nation as an eth- 
nically simple whole. 

Muslim fundamentalism is a 
radicalizing and simplifying response 
learned from the nationalist West, 
in as much as it is a turn to theocracy 
and a peculiarly exclusive interpreta- 
tion of Islamic law. The checks and 
balances of ethnicity in early Islam 
existed precisely due to the unrelent- 
ing tension between tribal and seden- 
tary values to which Islam owed its 
dynamism and ability to contain fana- 
ticism. This was lost under the pres- 
sure ofnationalism. 

Naipaul's world view is held 
together by what he once termed as 


*our universal civilization'. It is an 
ideaof western triumphalism, the idea 
of progress, the Cunning of Reason, 
and a providentially preordained pat- 
tern to the world historical process. 
For him the skepticism that a single 
narrative of human possibilities is 
impossibleisanalien idea. He refuses 
to admit that western civilization 
has failed, by and large, to make 
human beings respect each other 
and the earth, that the need for alter- 
natives to the march of liberal civili- 
zation is a very real one. In turn, what 
one gets is an excessive premium 
placed on liberty, equality and frater- 
nity, ideas that are at a discount even 
inthe West. 

He sees his respondent Jaffrey 
in Iran holding on to the vestiges of 
his Indian-British education, with 
ideas of democracy and law and insti- 
tutions; and the separation of the 
church and the state as a counterfac- 
tual to the rigidities of Islamic Iran. 
Yet there was aquest forunity, whole- 
ness, completeness that Jaffrey cher- 
ished. Drunk on the foolish impiety of 
the ideas of the French Revolution, 
Naipaul sees a contradiction in 
Jaffrey’s fondness for the formalism 
of British colonial rule, and a dream 
of achieving the unity of the ancient 
city-state. There are innumerable ref- 
erences to the rigidities of the revealed 
faith. Naipaul’s fear of such rigidities 
lies not in their being used to prop up 
a theocratic state but in the fact that 
these doctrinal interventions might 
equip people some day to face the 
intellectual agenda of modernity and 
effectively call its bluff. 


T. know Naipaul is to read him on 
Partition. It is here that an aspect of 
Naipaul becomes clear which is dan- 
gerous andeasily lends itself to the rul- 
ingorthodoxy ofthe Sangh Parivar. It 
is a mythical view of India, arrived at 
after three books on the country. What 


redeems India in his eyes is its contin- 
ued receptivity to the ‘new learning 
of Europe’ while being able to manu- 
facture the institutions that went 
with such learning. In stark contrast, 
Naipaul’s Pakistan is a state founded 
on the idea of plunder. This is what he 
has to say about the country: 

“When they [Hindus and Sikhs] 
left, many debts were wiped out; and 
all over Pakistan, in villages and 
towns, large and small, an enormous 
amount of property needed new own- 
ers. Fortunes were made or added to 
overnight. Soatthe very beginning the 
new religious state was touched by the 
old idea of plunder. The idea of the 
state of God was modified.’ 


E... if the Hegelian touch of the 
last sentence were to be ignored, this 
is aremarkable feat in revisionist his- 
tory. This is essentially the Wiltshire 
based, Trinidadian writer of Hindu 
origins’ version of the two nation 
theory. His remarks on Iqbal are a 
giveaway. Here Naipaul equates the 
history of Pakistan, inextricably 
linked to the history of Hindustan, 
with the history of Islam. The history 
of the Islamic faith in countries like 
Pakistan, in his narrative, is a story of 
the converted people, a history that is 
becoming a kind of neurosis: “Too 
much has to be ignored or angled; 
there is too much fantasy.’ 

Essentially, then, Naipaul’s 
book is about his own neurosis, born 
the day he churlishly left his father, 
not looking back on the tarmac and set 
off for England to become a writer. 
When he decided to return, it was not 
to Trinidad but to his near mythical 
roots in India. But this India was not 
merely something out there to be dis- 
covered orreclaimed with ease. It had 
to be possessed. It had to be made in 
his own image. 

Naipaul began by hating what 
he saw in India, though the antago- 
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nism was that ofa mimic man. He was 
simulating an unmodified 17th cen- 
tury view of India as an embodiment 
of pagan hell with infinite religions 
and no laws. Three books and 36 years 
later, he now seems to have found that 
very model of antique completeness, 
exclusivity and security in the myth of 
eternal Hindu India that in another 
context, in the case of Jaffrey in Iran, 
he was so quick to castigate. 

Naipaul’s intellectual confu- 
sions are, therefore, born out of an 
inability to understand fully either 
modernity or tradition. For him raode- 
rity is reducible to the ‘religion’ of 
progress and the belief in boundless 
economic growth. At the same time 
there is a hankering after the seamless 
continuum of Hindu India, provid- 
ing access to many different spiritual 
worlds. He is still uncomfortable 
with old rituals and magical practices, 
but sees in Hindu India the possibi- 
lity ofa metaphysics catering to philo- 
sophical and spiritual needs of the 
people. 

His fate, ultimately, is that of a 
man trying hard to ‘find the centre’. 
The pathos of being Naipaul lies in his 
looking fora model of coherence atall 
the wrong places: universal civiliza- 
tion that has run its course and has only 
produced mass hunger, ecological dis- 
asters, wars and genocides, and a 
Hindu consolidation that is the very 
mirror image of its western counter- 
part in as much as it embraces destruc- 
tive nationalism and cultural fascism 
atthe same time. 

The philosopher Wittgenstein 
once said that a man who thinks he 
can enter a tradition at will is like the 
foolish man who thinks he can repair 
the web of a spider with bare hands. 
Naipaul would do well to remember 
this little aphorism. Otherwise, he is 


` doomed to share the fate of all those, 


to use his own words, for whom 
unexamined piety usually turns into 
misplaced pride. 
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The fires next time 


DARRYL D'MONTE, 


Icould be forgiven for beginning ona 
somewhat personal note. I happened 
to be the Resident Editor of The Times 
of India in Mumbai when the first 
riots broke out after the destruction of 
the Babri masjid in December 1992. 
We all thought it was an aberration, 
however horrific, and one that was 
prompted by the over-reaction of the 
police when Muslims first came onto 
the streets in peaceful protest. In a 
sense, it was areplay of what had tran- 
spired in February 1989 when there 
were demonstrations against Salman 
Rushdie's The Satanic Verses. Ironi- 
cally, it was in the city of the renowned 


author's birth that violence first broke’ 


out over the book — and 11 lives were 
lost when the police opened fire at a 
crowd of Muslims. 

When the second round of riots 
occurred in the city in January 1993, 
without any apparent provocation, it 
once and for all exploded the much- 
vaunted conviction that Mumbai was 
amulti-community city. AsI had writ- 
ten in the editorial page of the news- 
paper later that month (The Times' 
reportage and analysis is contained 


dise 
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ad 


in a book I edited, When Bombay 
Burned, UBS, 1993), ‘The cosy belief 
that cosmopolitan Bombay would 
withstand the seismic shocks emanat- 
ing from Ayodhya has been shattered, 
confounding secularists and well as 
communalists. If the December 6 riots 
in the metropolis were a spontaneous 
protest against the destruction of the 
masjid, the ferocity.of this month’s 
voice has caught everyone unawares.’ 


l. retrospect, one realises that the 
‘modernity’ of Mumbai was a very 
thin veneer; under the surface there 
were lurking antagonisms and para- 
noid tendencies waiting to be given 
vent to. With the coming to power of 
the Shiv Sena-BJP coalition in Maha- 
rashtra four years ago, many of these 
atavistic fears and hates are now 
being expressed and acted upon for 
the first time in everyday life. The 
Enquiry Commission headed by Jus- 
tice B.N. Srikrishna, which the previ- 


ous Congress regime in the state had ` 


ordered to look into the 1992-93 riots, 
reluctantly made public its report only 
late last year, reminds us of these ter- 
rible truths. One must recall that the 
coalition regime attempted to scuttle 
the commission altogether, that it was 
reinstated only after widespread pub- 
lic protest. 

The report is quite sober and 
impartial and can by no stretch of the 
imagination be construed as ‘pro- 
Muslim’ or 'anti-Hindu', as its detrac- 
tors make out. It traces the reaction to 
the events of 6 December in Mumbai. 
‘The sight of large contingent of 
armed constabulary and central and 
state para-military forces standing 
mutely without raising a finger to pro- 
tect the mosque being pulled down 
and the fact that some of them were 
even seen to be gleeful over the fact 
caused deep hurt and anguish beyond 
endurance to the Muslims,’ the Sri- 
krishnareportobserves. ` ' 


‘The irresponsible act of the 
Hindutva parties in celebrating and 
gloating over the demolition of the 
Babri structure was like twisting a 
knife in the wound and heightened the 
anguished ire of the Muslims....Even 
at this stage, ifthe mobs had been han- 
dled tactfully and with sensitivity by 
the police and accepted leaders of both 
communities, the protest would have 
peacefully blown over. The police 
mishandled the situation and by their 
aggressive posture turned the peace- 
ful protests into violent demonstra- 
tions, during which the first targets 
of the anger of the mob became the 
municipal vans and the constabulary, 
both visible signs of the establish- 
ment. It is significant that the mobs 
were not armed, not even with stones 
and sticks, though they were angry.’ 

The report’s scrupulousness is 
evident from the fact that it refused to 
give any credence to the accusation 
that since a disproportionately large 
number of Muslims were killed in 
police firing, this was an indication 
that the forces of law and order were 
out to liquidate members of the mino- 
rity community. 


Н... unknown ќо mostextant 
observers, the seeds of intolerance 
were planted at the time and these took 
root rapidly. In such an atmosphere 
of distrust every action, however sym- 
bolic, becomes suspect. Thus, in early 
January, when Muslims began con- 
gregating in mosques for the Friday 
namaazin larger numbers —doubtless 
to derive security from a demonstra- 


tion of religious fervour in those har- 


rowing times — Hindus mistook these 
innocuous signs as evidence that they 
were organising themselves to wreak 
revenge. 

Fervid imaginations were fed by 
scurrilous accounts of fanatical Pak- 
inspired terrorists infiltrating into the 
city, armed to the teeth. This was the 


legacy of the December riots: such 
was the mutual mistrust of ‘the other’ 
that moves were all too easily misin- 
terpreted. It is also true that Muslims 
had offended the sensibilities of many 


_ secular Mumbaikars previously by 


being far too indulgent with their hold- 
ing the Friday prayers, which would 
often spill onto the streets and even in 
front of railway stations, much to the 
annoyance of commuters. 


N otall that surprisingly, therefore, 

Hindus retaliated with what Srikrishna 
terms the ‘ingenious’ maha aartis. 
These fanned the flames of commu- 
nal tension: a prayer for a prayer, a 
loudspeaker for a loudspeaker. Some 
maha aartis were used as a pretext 
to deliver inflammatory speeches 
and the crowds dispersing from them 
would inflict damage on Muslimesta- 
blishments along their path. These 
sudden professions of Hindu fervour 
continued right through January and 
only came to an end in the first week 
of the following month. The holding 
of these counter-aartis, I recall, were 
the subject of intense debate: whether 
the namaaz wasn’t provocation which 
had gone unheeded by the ‘secular’ 
authorities for years. The resentment 
ran deep. In the ultimate analysis, 
there is an awful similarity between 
Hindu and Muslim communalists, as 
reactions to other incidents – Rushdie, 
Fire, and so on—confirm. 

It was a series of stabbing inci- 
dents in January 1993 in which mem- 
bers of both communities were injured 
—though most of the attacks took place 
in Muslim-dominated areas — that 
sparked off the second round of riots. 
The atrocity which came to be known 
as the Radhabai chawl mass murders 
in Jogeshwari, in which six members 
of the Bane family, all except one 
female, were burned to death, off- 
ended the sensibilities of Hindus. One 
of the victims was a handicapped girl. 
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Till today, it is unclear whether the 
family was targeted for such attack or 
whether it was consumed in the mind- 
less violence that engulfed the city. 
Their Hindu neighbours also suffered 
the same fate. 

The media exaggerated reports 
of the incident and, as is common in 
such times, the crime was further sen- 
sationalised as word spread. The Shiv 
Sena daily, Saamna, and Navakal 
were particularly incendiary in their 
remarks. Instead of dousing the flames, 
reports the commission, the Sena, 
‘from the level of the shakha pramukh 
to Bal Thackeray who like a veteran 
General, commanded his loyal Shiv 
Sainiks to retaliate by organised 


э > 


crimes against “Muslims”. 


М... bore the brunt of these 
attacks. One, on Suleman Bakery, was 
particularly galling because the police 
opened fire and killed nine persons, 
ostensibly on grounds that they were 
armed ‘terrorists’. The commission 
found that there was absolutely no pro- 
vocation for such belief. Whether it 
was a cold-blooded vendetta, or the 
policemen simply over-reacted, is dif- 
ficult to establish. What was evident 
is that the police was often as intoler- 
ant of the minority community as the 


marauding Hindu communalists. Ins- 


tead of protecting Muslims they aided 
and abetted the attacks and this only 
drove them to the wall. It is important 
to remember that the same blatant 
prejudice was in display in indiscrimi- 
nate police firing against innocent 
Dalits in Mumbai some months ago. 
Rajdeep Sardesai, then with The 
Times of India, reported how the 
Radhabai chawl incident and other 
such attacks were used by the Shiv 
Sena to convince their followers that 
Muslims wereorganising themselves 
to attack Hindu temples. How such a 
small minority would have the temer- 
ity to invite mayhem on themselves 
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by such actions was never explained. 
This is how the Sena hordes were able 
to whip up communal frenzy and 
launch what was virtually a pogrom, 
with Muslimestablishments attacked 
and residences marked out. 


E... the apartments of the elite 
in Malabar Hill and Cuffe Parade 
were not spared — such was the inten- 
sity of the mobilisation. As for the 
police, their intolerance was exposed 
when Teesta Setalvad, now co-editor 
of the excellent monthly, Communa- 
lism Combat, gave me transcripts of 
their conversations on walkie-talkies 
to publish in the newspaper. They 
referred to the Muslims as landiyas 
(circumcised) and exhorted others not 
to deliver the administration's relief 
provisions to homes which had been 
burned down. 

The Srikrishna report has con- 
firmed what the objective journalists 
and public-minded citizens had 
alleged, and this is why the coalition 
government did its best to scuttle it. 
The December '92-January '93 riots 
mark a watershed in that they brought 
to the fore all those deep-seated pre- 
judices which had been simmering 
under the surface. Partition had spared 
the commercial and industrial capital 
of the country its worst traumas. Now, 
it was the worst hit of all Indian cities, 
putting a question mark against both 
its cosmopolitanism and working 
class solidarity. 

It was thought that the unswerv- 
ing worship of mammon would over- 
come all other tendencies. What 
observers forgot, however, was the 
insecurity brought about by the creep- 
ing de-industrialisation of the city, 
particularly with the decline of the tex- 
tile industry. From an all-time high of 
2,50,000 workers in the late ' 70 s, the 
workers in the cotton textile mills 
were down to some 1,00,000 by the 
early '90s. The decline in other indus- 


tries was less marked, but nonethe- 
less real. It was this insecurity which 
impelledthe youth from each commu- 
nity to seek vengeance on ‘the other’. 

One should remember what the 
French social anthropologist, Gerard 
Heuze, has written: that the Shiv Sena 
has devised a calculated strategy to 
move into areas of life where the 
entire family, including women, is 
involved. Thus the stress on religious 
festivals and prayers. The shakhas 
regularly held Ganesh and other reli- 
gious festivals, film screenings and so 
on, which forged ties with the local 
community. Thackeray madea public 
demonstration of grief after the loss 
of his wife, somewhat unusual for a 
political leader, even an uncrowned 
one. It is this infiltration into the com- 
munity as a whole, from which tra- 
ditional trade union and left forces 
have remained cut off, that gave the 
Senaunprecedented access to people. 
When it came to inciting the public on 
communal issues, this was a ready- 
made constituency to mobilise. 


T. serial bomb blasts of March 
1993, far from inciting further com- 
munal violence, strangely quelled it. 
People were brought to their senses, 
it would seem, and theunprecedented 
retaliation by Muslim forces capped 
the violent incidents. What neither 
the state nor central government 
were willing or able to do, the blasts 
achieved. Till then Mumbaikars were 
lulled into believing that they had put 
the worst behind them. But the riots 
did mark a watershed because itsowed 
the seeds of animosity between the 
twocommunities, which still lingers, 
however quiescent. 

There is no otherexplanation for 
the victory in the last state elections іп 
which the Shiv Sena-BJP coalition 
won hands down. With this, Thackeray, 
a self-professed ‘remote control’ of 
former chief minister Manohar Joshi, 


Б. 


hn 


and still very much the power behind 


the throne in the state, obviously © 


thought he possessed the mandate to 
legitimise the politics of hate. How- 
éver, the BJP in the national coalition 
has always liked to make out that 
under its rule minorities have been 
much more secure than they were 
under the Congress. Аз proof, they cite 
the absence of any major communal 
clashes. Till recently, the BJP avoided 
any mention of building a temple at 
Ayodhya-—a policy which it has aban- 
doned underthe recent prodding of the 
VHP, On the surface, at any rate, the 
national party took a more liberal 
view. i 


I. Maharashtra, the Shiv Sena has 
sought to impose a kind of Hindu 
hegemony: To this end Thackeray 


and his intrepid minister of culture, ` 


Pramod Navalkar, have been preach- 
ing hate. The first in the firing line 
were the ubiquitous ‘Bangladeshis’, 
who were said to have ‘infiltrated’ into 
the slums of thecity. This kind of gross 


‚ exaggeration convinces the simple- 


minded that there are hordes of Mus- 
lims waiting to take over Mumbai. No 
matter that many of those who were 
deported all the way to the Bangladesh 
border were suddenly discovered to be 
Bangla-speaking Muslims from West 


` Bengal! 
Even after the riots, the bogey of. 
· there being teeming pockets of Bang- 


ladeshis was sought to be raised. I 
recall deputing Bengali journalists 
from The Times of India to find out 


_ where these were, but we drew ablank. 
The entire deportation excercise 


reminds oné of the attempt during the 


Emergency to send beggars in the. 


city back to their states of origin. 
No sooner were they dumped at the 
Karnataka or Andhra borders did they 
turntail and head straightback home! 

The more familiar bogey has 
been that of ‘Pakistanis’ or, worse still, 


"*IS1 agents' out to destroy the country. 
“After the 1993 riots and bomb blasts, 


some Muslim families living in a 
coastal area south of Mumbai were 
arrested for possessing bombs. These 
later turned out to be spindles, But the 
damage was done: the dirt stuck and 


the families had to run from pillar to 
` post to prove their innocence. 


Т. Sena, often to the embarrass- 


merit of the BJP, creates an atmosphere 
of suspicion and relies on such vilifi- 
cation to single out the biggest minor- 
ity as citizens with dubious loyalties. 


Tothisend, the rabble-rousers demand ` 


that we must stop all contact with ‘thé 
enemy’ —even at the cost of the most 
popular sport, cricket. One would 
have thought that Thackeray would 
have rested on his laurels after dig- 
ging up a pitch before an Indo-Pak 


‘match some. years ago. But he evi- 


dently imagined that he could play 
the communal card yet again and-ban 
Pakistani cricketers from setting’ foot 
in Mumbai. 

When his henchmen — and one 
should be clear that the Sena is very 
poorly represented outside Maha- 
rashtra— got up to their antics in Delhi 


as well, he considerably raised the | 


stakes. Не must-not have anticipated 
the extent of the adverse reaction he 


received for being a spoilsport and 


worse. In the end, he had to climb 
down, even though L.K. Advani had 


to fly down to smoothen his ruffled: 


feathers, after denying that he would 
retreat in the face of criticism from 


- his coalition partner itself. He sought 


the.fig leaf of only a year's reprieve, 


which will deceive no one; What is · 
achieved by Pakistanis playing any. 


sport in this country is to maintain 
the people-to-people contact between 


the two nations, which negates the . 


‘demonisation’ of either neighbour. 


Forall the claims regarding Hin-- 
duism being the mosttolerant religion 


because it is not based on dogma, its 
present-day practitioners appear to be 
playing a different tune altogether. 


‘Christians in Mumbai, who have 


always been more vocal than in other 
cities, will be making a grave mistake 
if they imagine that they will not be tar- 
geted, like they have been elsewhere 
in the country. Some straws in the 
wind were the stopping of traditional 
Christmas and New Year dances by 
hooligans — both on the ground that 
the noise was too loud and, implicitly, 
that these did not form part of Hindu 
culture. Taking its cue from these 
demonstrations, another Christian 
organisation has cancelled its small 
carnival modelled on the Goan cel- 
ebration. Perhaps what upsets funda- 
mentalists is that the Catholic clergy 
is increasingly becoming socially 
committed, with many being involved 
in relief operations after the 1993 
riots. 


Ү. another sign of intolerance is 
the campaign against what is per- 
ceived as ‘non-Indian’ (read Hindu) 
art. Nearly two decades ago, the cul- 
ture czars of the Sena got into the act 
and tried to prevent Vijay Tendulkar’s 
marvellous play, Ghashiram Kotwal, 
about the corruption in the Peshwa 
court, from travelling to London fora 
drama festival. This time the cohorts 
have chosen to ‘ban’ the film Fire for 
its depiction of a lesbian relationship 
between the two actresses. There was 
also the ridiculous objection toa scene 


‘where the young male servant mastur- 


bates while watching a-Ramayana 
video: infact, he substitutes blue mov- 
ies forthe epic. 

To prevent the film from being 
screened after it has obtained a cen- 
sor’s certificate is to carry unofficial 
censorship to new heights. This must 
Have emboldened the self-appointed 
guardians of the nation’s morals and 
culturenoend, especially after the state 
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government acquiesced in the situa- 
tion by asking for the film to be recerti- 


' fied. Progressive activists believe that 


whatever happens, itis unlikely that 
the film will ever be shown in Mumbai. 
One of the Thackeray clan, when 
asked what steps the party would take 
against Bombay Boys, which presum- 
ably would also not conform to Hindu 
culture, replied that they were against 
it but left it to some other forces to 
stop the film.... Feminists would have 
alot to say about such gender discrimi- 
nation! 


Dewi be interesting to see what the 
Shiv Senadoes when Salman Rushdie 
comes to the country of his birth. It 


_ made some half-hearted protests 


about parallels drawn to the party in 
his The Moor s Last Sigh. The coali- 
tion partner in Delhi, on the other 
hand, is trying to extract the maximum 
mileage out of the situation by wel- 
coming the once-condemned writer 
and thereby provoking communal 
elements among Muslims to protest. 
If it had any inkling about Rushdie's 


-beliefs, it would have opposed his 


coming tooth and nail. Like the Mus- 
lim fundamentalists who succeeded in 


getting Rajiv Gandhi to ban the book. 


here, reading isn’t one of their favour- 
ite pastimes. 

One should qualify that state- 
ment when it comes to the press, how- 
ever. Editors like the redoubtable 
Nikhil] Wagle of the eveninger Maha- 
nagar, who has almost single-handedly 
taken on Thackeray and his goons 
in recent years and has had to pay for 
it by attacks against his newspaper 
office and in print, are few and far 
between. Aroon Tikekar, who edits the 
Marathi daily Loksatta, and Kumar 
Ketkar of the Maharashtra Times have 


in amore sober manner put him in his - 


place. Unfortunately, the premier 
daily, The Times of India, is today 
unable or unwilling to condemn this 
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would suffocate. 


unelected former cartoonist for his 
unconstitutional acts of omission and 
commission in unequivocal terms. On 
the contrary, not long ago it carried an 
entire supplement eulogising the 
leader for his greatness. 
Unfortunately, the voices aga- 
inst the spread of communal intoler- 


ance are feeble, due to the weakening 


of civil liberties groups, the unions and 
other secular-minded organisations. 
Protests in Mumbai over the nuclear 
tests last May and more recently, 
against attacks on Christians else- 
where in the country have, however, 
seen a coming together of disparate 
groups for the first time in several 
years. It is probably true to say that 
the majority of Mumbaikars are not 
very impressed by the antics of the 
Thackerays and others of his ilk, but 
the misdeeds of Hindu and Muslim 
fanatics attract disproportionate 
media and public attention. 


H... begun on a personal note, 
may I be permitted to end'on one? 
The first and only time I ever met 
Thackeray was after I had resigned 
from The Times of India when I went 
tointerview himon TV. It wasthe day 


thatthe state election results had come Е 
in and his household was іп a deliri- 


ous mood. He first vehemently denied 
that he would co-operate with me 


because of what I had done during the - 


riots. ‘You could write what you 
want,’ he generously conceded, ‘but 
you should have given us the oppor- 
tunity to put across our views.’ Of 
course, he soon relented and agreed to 
be interviewed for the Doordarshan 
programme. He even asked for some 
shots to be retaken after he wore his 
rudraksha mala. Perhaps the best 
antidote to a puffed-up Thackeray, I 
later realised, would be to deny him 
the oxygen of publicity in the main- 
stream media, without which he. 


=; 
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BEING born Christian, my education 
from class one to graduation was in 
Christian institutions. From St. 


Joseph's School, Bajpe (a village in 


southern Karnataka), I moved to St. 
Aloysius, Mangalore. All through 
these years, the most important value 
ingrained in me was that of equality. 
‘All human beings are God’s own 
creatures and all should be treated 
with the same humanity irrespective 
of caste, community or religion. The 
poor are specially loved by God and 
one who serves the poor serves God.’ 
That was the social message of 
the gospel. There was no discrimina- 


-tion of any kind either by students, 


teachers, or the administration. In the 
class there were the SCs, STs, BCs and 
the minorities. And yet we all lived as 
members of one human family. The 
teachers were also from different 
social and religious groups and they 


stood up to the ideals of the institution , 


‘faith and toil’. If anything, students 
from poor families enjoyed a special 
preference in admissions to the insti- 


- tution. 


We were taught about the caste 
system and instructed both in school 
and college that it was a system of dis- 
crimination. And yet in those educa- 
tional institutions I did not witness any 


Hierarchy vs egalitarianism - 


AMBROSE PINTO : 


incidents of atrocities or discrimina- 
tion on the basis of caste. Years of 
study in Christianinstitutions, though, 
had its limitations — it was a prepara- 
tion to work in an ideal world that did 
notexist. 

Once out of school I attended a 
year's programme on education in a 
non-Christian college with a view to 
becomingateacher. That was my first 
exposure to reality. Punctuality, regu- 
larity and hard work, taught as essen- 
tial values of life, were missing. 
Classes began wheneverthe teachers 
came; each one spoke against the 
other. The Scheduled Caste teachers 
and students were just about tolerated. 
Grades in practical exams depended 


on ones proximity to the teachers and . 


their caste which formed the basis for 
ganging up, both among students and 
staff. Hostilities against the other caste 
groups was common. I finally under- 
stood what caste meant and how it 
operated. It was my first encounter 
witha hierarchical world view. 

The worst was yet to come. In 
the final university examination, the 
lady sitting nextto me wanted help and 
requested that I hand over my paper 
to her. That was something alien to 
me and had no problems denying her 
request, for through the years of my 
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school and college I was taught to be 
honest. | 

But what shocked and surprised 
me most was the encouragement 
teachers provided for copying and 
other malpractices. The results were 
important for them, for their prestige 
and institutional honour. When I left 
the portals of that institution, I knew 
what the Indian reality was all about. 
Caste, creed, status and wealth mat- 
tered the most. It was a system where 
hard work, perseverance and sincer- 
ity were not essential qualities in life. 
Merit could easily be bought, the poor 
treated as dirt. 

Years later, I taught in a Catho- 
liccollege in Bangalore. Theenviron- 
ment was very different. Though the 
students lived as members of one 
human family, casteism was strong 


among upper caste teachers, The - 


Mandal agitation that had polarized 
India had also polarized the teaching 


staff. Those from the upper caste and . 


class expressed total disgust, both in 
words and actions, with the Mandal 
messiah, V.P. Singh. 


W... I wrote an article in the 


Deccan Herald paying tribute to V.P. 
Singh and his attempt to mandalise 
society, I was dubbed an anti merito- 
rian. The arguments advanced by 
upper caste teachers were in terms 
of development, about enhancing 
efficiency, effectiveness and compe- 
tence. To them it was clear that the 
country could move ahead only if 
merit students from upper castes and 
classes occupied the highest posts in 
government offices and public sector 
undertakings. 

The college had teachers from 
various communities. Those with 
‘merit’ did the least work though some 
of them were good teachers. As soon 
as classes were over they got busy with 
tuition, amassing wealth that was not 
accounted for. It was not just acouple 
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of tutions, but as many as possible. Yet 
their greed was not satisfied. When the 
Directorate of Collegiate Education 
began to check this malpractice, the 
teachers moved from one place to 
another, everyday. Amassing wealth 
was the only goal of these teachers. 
There was no commitment to the pro- 
fession. They availed of every kind of 
leave and fought for special privileges 
with no social responsibility towards 
their students. Several participated in 


. Strikes. Most did not complete their 
. courses. Corrupt practices, medioctity 


and lack ofcommitmentbecámea part 
of their professional life. 


Т... were several ‘non meritorious’ 
teachers in the college. They stayed 
the full 40 hours and more, as dema- 
nded by UGC norms, participated in 
various Campus activities and held 
camps, courses and programmes on 
holidays and Sundays. Most were 
from backward classes and minority 
groups. It was their labour and toil of 
love that gave a character of human- 
ity to the campus. They made things 
happen. They rarely took leave. For 
them teaching was a commitment. 
They were concerned about the poor, 
patient with the slow learners and 
were ever ready for remedial work. 
Later, when I took charge as 


Principal ofthe evening section ofthe 


college, reality was no different. The 
most communal elerments of the staff 
were fromthe uppercastes and classes, 


`. burdened with the baggage of preju- 
_dice against the lower castes and 
minorities. They were in it only for the 


money; employment was more impor- 
tant than the profession. They did the 
minimum work and the question 
uppermost in their minds was; ‘How 
much can we get?’ Averse to egalitar- 
ian values, they worked without inter- 
nalizing any institutional norms. 

Not that there were no excep- 
tions. There were the teachers fromthe 


lower castes and minority groups who 
were ever ready to help out in any col- 
lege activity. They were concerned. 
These teachers knew what education 
meant coming as they did from aver- 
age or poor families. They were in the 


profession because they wanted tocon- ` 
- tribute to the quality of life of fellow 


citizens, specially the underprivileged. 

When the college admitted stu- 
dents from socio-economically margi- 
nalised groups, the merit.teachers 
argued that the results would be affe- 
cted. However, when the results 
improved, despite the entire college 
students being first generation learn- 
ers, they were upset. They believed 
that it was unfair to admit students on 
the basis of poverty and caste. Evi- 


 dently they saw education, specially 


higher education, as a Brahmanic 
prerogative. 


W. is this argument about merit, 
so often advanced in academic circles 
by those from upper caste and classes? 
Justice Chinappa Reddy provides an 
answer: ‘And, what is merit? ...Is not 
achild of the SCs, STs or OBCs who has 
been brought up in an atmosphere of 
penury, illiteracy and anti-culture, 
who is looked down upon by tradition 
and society, who has no books and 
magazines to read at home, no radio 
to listen to, no TV to watch, no one to 
help him with his homework... has not 
this child got merit if he, with all his 
disadvantages, is able to secure the 
qualifying 40% or 50% marks... Surely, 
a child who has been able to jump so 
many hurdles may be expected to do 
better and better as he progresses in 
life. Why then should he be stopped 


at the threshold on an alleged meri- - 


torian principle ?'! 
. Besidesacademic merit there is 
the other essential aspect of human 


1. Report of the Karnataka Third Backward 
Classes Commission, Government of 
Karnataka, Bangalore, 1990, p.5. 
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merit — an attitude of concern, ёот- 
passion and conscience that-merito- 
rians do not possess. Meritorians have 
knowledge but no heart. Knowledge 
forthemisaninstrumentto be utilized 
for amassing wealth and power and 
not for service. They lack the qualities 


of the heart which is the essence of all 


merit. They make use of everything 
for themselves, live selfishly, with lit- 
tle compassion forthe underprivileged. 


D.. this have any relevance to the 
intolerance exhibited by a group of 
lumpen elements towards the minori- 
ties generally, and specially towards 
the Christian community? More than 
as a child, it is as an adult that I am 
proud of my faith. I was told that my 
forefathers were converts from the 
upper caste. Maybe Christianity has 
humanized and sensitized me to the 
poor and the socio-economically 
marginalised. The vision of building 
ahuman community of 'equality, fra- 
térnity and justice' offered by the 
framers ofthe Constitution was com- 


municated to me as my faith vision.A - 


Christian is one, I was instructed, who 
like his master Jesus loves the poor- 
est of the poor and works for them by 
making the poorcreators of their own 
destiny. That a human community 
becomes feasible when one commits 
tothe development of the marginalised. 
Has this social vision of the 
community backfired? There are no 
two opinions gnit. Thepentup anger 
of the upper castes has been unlea- 
shed. More than an attack on mino- 
rities, it is an attack on humanity. 
Churches have been destroyed, tribals 
reconverted, a missionary and his two 
minor children burnt, priests beaten 
up, schools damaged. It is a continu- 
ing story of hatred that may only sub- 
side with a change of government. 
The propaganda has been vicious. 
Where is the community at fault? 
The philosophy of egalitarianism, the 


development of the poor, the tribals 
and dalit is looked upon with suspi- 
cion. How can those considered as 
‘scum of the earth’ demand equality? 
The Dangs area of Gujarat which has 
seen the maximum cases of atrocities 
is tribal. But they are attacked in the 
name of Christianity. 

Babubhai Patel rightly respo- 
nded to the Vishwa Hindu Parishad’s 
attacks on Christian schools in Gujarat 
when he stated, ‘The adiviasi boys 
who are studying in them are rising 
in life. They are becoming teachers, 
lawyers and learning about life. They 
are not ready to do begar (forced 
labour) and put up with-atrocities. 
They question when adulterated and 
poor quality goods are given to them, 
when they are cheated over prices, 
when their mothers and daughters 
face misbehavior. The VHP is well 
aware that if all this happens the 
adivasis will not remain in contrcl. 
The issue is notjust votes. Theirregret 
is that if all these slaves become free 
what will happen to the loot that has 
been on for generations? Lakhs of 
acres in adivasi areas have been seized 
from the adivasis by fraud by city 
people who are mostly Hindus .... I 
am of the opinion that if the Christians 
put the Shantiniketan School in the 


name of the children of the rich Нїп-` 


dus of Zankhvav and surrounding 


areas, the VHP will stop having objec- 


tion.’? 


A college going adivasi youth of 
the area, Hari Singh Versawa, substan- 
tiate Babubhai Patel’s statement when 
he says, ‘A question arises in my mind 
that when missionary establishments 
run schools in cities, there is no oppo- 
sition. Why is it? Because they are 
people of uppercastes there.’ 3 


2. Gujarat: Minorities in the Storm of Commu- 
nal Attacks, a report from the RSS laboratory 
ofreligious cleansing, New Delhi, 1998, p. 11. 


3.Ibid., p. 13. 


In spite of violent attacks on 
the community and its institutions 
most bigwigs of the Sangh Parivar in 
Gujarat send their children and grand- 
children to Christian schools. 

‘Chief Minster Keshubhai 
Patel’s grandchildren study in St. 


Xavier's Loyola Hall, Ahmedabad . 


and Mount Carmel School, Gandhi- 
nagar; Union Minister of State for Fer- 
tilizers and Chemicals A.K. Patil 
sends his grandchildren to St. Xavier’s, 
Loyola Hall, Ahmedabad; Chairman 
of the Sardar Sarovar Narmada 


Nigam, B.S. Chudasma’s son studies . 


in St. Xavier’s School, Gandhinagar; 
Minister of State. for Fisheries 
Babubhai Bokhiria’s children study in 
Mount Carmel School, Gandhinagar. 
Minister of State for Youth Services 
Mahendra Trivedi sends his son to 
St. Xavier’s School, Gandhinagar; 
State Transport Minister Bimal Shah’s 
daughter studies in Mount Carmel 
School, Gandhinagar; Law Minister 
Hemand Chapatwala’s grandchildren 
study in St. Xavier’s School, Surat.’4 


The chief minister’s children too 
studied in Christian schools. When 
questioned he stated: ‘Conversions 
are bad. People will send their children 
wherever they get good education.'? 
But the truth behind the conspiracy of 
Christian bashing can be discovered 
in the statement by Pravin Togadia, 
International General Secretary of the 
Vishwa Hindu Parishad: ‘Christian 
schools are centres of evangelisation 
and conversion; they are centres of 
deculturalisation of Hindus; they try 
to influence Hindu students by teach- 
ing them Christianity in the name of 
moral education.'é 

For fifteen years as a lecturer in 
Political Science my task was to con- 


4. Indian Express, 22 January 1999, p. 1. 
5. Ibid., p. 1. 
6. Ibid., p. 9.- 
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vert students from a hierarchical 
worldview to an egalitarian one. That 
is evangelisation; sharing the good 
news that all of humanity is one. All 
kind of barriers of caste, race and reli- 
gion are ahinderance to development. 
The dreams of building a country of 
equality, fraternity and justice will 
became real only when the privileged 
lot shed their arrogance of superiority 
of caste, status and power and the 
lower castes and classes start assert- 
ing theirrights. 

For the Sangh Parivar the logic 
is one of convenience. The best edu- 
cation of committed men and women 
should be at their disposal. However, 
such an education is bad for the tribals 
of Dangs. Why? Because egalitarian 
values, a part of Christian education, 
might enable the tribals and dalits to 
discover their identity, question the 
inegalitarian and hierarchial Hindutva 
theology and perhaps encourage them 
to articulate their identity outside the 
Hindu social order. 


A constitutional philosophy is not 
acceptable to the hierarchicalists. Itis 
the impetus provided to egalitarian 
forces in their battle against the 
hierarchicalists that is at the root of 
present atrocities on Christians, as is 
evident from the voices of the Parivar. 
They would like them to continue in 
their ignorance and superstition. This 
may they can be kept under the caste 
order to be used by casteist leaders 
for their vested interests. However 
for the privileged, the missionary 
schools are good. They provide social 
mobility, skills for furtier exploita- 
tion of the masses and fo. maintaining 
theircaste hold over others. Such is the 
oppressive attitude of caste masters. 
One does not expect them to change. 
Such is the hypocrisy of the Sangh 
Parivar. 

The propaganda about conver- 
sion is used asa ploy to crush the egali- 
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tarian forces. After all what is con- 
version? It is a movement from one 
social group to another. Though tribals 
claim that they are not Hindus, the 
Sangh Parivar includes them in the 
Hindu fold. The progressive groups 
among dalits claim that they are 
outcastes, their culture is indigen- 
ous. Even if they are Hindus and they 
desire to move into another faith, it is 
amovement away froma hierarchical 
social group where they are dubbed 
as inferior, untouchable and polluted 
to a social group of equality and fra- 
ternity. | 


М ore than a religious act conver- 


sion is a political act, an act of protest 
against casteism and hierarchy. That 
is why Ambedkar said, ‘I may have 
been born a Hindu, I shall never die as 
опе.’ For him embracing Buddhism 
was an act of protest against the Hindu 
caste system by becoming a member 
of an egalitarian social group. 

What the Sangh Parivar is 
attempting is nothing less than a 
destruction of the pluralistic nature 
of Indian society and imposing a sin- 
gular Brahmanic hierarchical form 
of life on the entire country. Itis a well- 
planned strategy. With the anti-Sikh 
riots in 1984 and the demolition of the 
Babri Masjid in 1992, the process of 
evolving a Hindu rashtra based on 
Vedic understandings by evoking 
hostility towards other minorities had 
begun. . 
The process has been speeded 
up with the BJP in power through 
means like rewriting of history, rejec- 
tion of the Sri Krishna Commission 
report, delaying the Ayodhya verdict, 
appointing hindutvavadis to head 
academic institutions and adminis- 
tration, providing overt and covert 
support to the Sangh Parivar for the 
destruction of the symbols of egalitar- 
ian values like attack on Churches 
and Christian schools, opposition to 


the Pakistan cricket team, saffronis- 
ing Buddhism, coopting Sikhs and so 
on. ` 
Whatare the challenges the situ- 
ation poses? The need is to construct 
a positive unity ofall egalitarian forces 
against the vested interests repre- 
sented by hierarchical Brahmanic 
hegemony. There is aaneed to builda 
radical movement of democratic 
forces through mobilization of tribals, 
dalits and minorities and progressive 
citizens, 
This is not easy. The Christian 
schools too should sharpen their com- 
mitment with a pedagogy for action. 
Inacommunalized society, no school 
can provide education forthe commu- 
nalists and yet further secular goals. A 
preferential option for those crushed 
by the age old caste system, minori- 
ties and the progressive element of 
the OBCs who are struggling to build 


an egalitarian society should be the- 


priority of Christian institutions if 
they are keen to contribute to national 
development. s 


i attacks, though meant to defame. 


the community through virulent 
propaganda, have only enhanced the 
prestige and fame of the community. 
The media’s appreciation of the com- 
munity’s health, educational and wel- 
fare work has been a morale booster 
to the community. 

Arefusal to retaliate and stick to 
constitutional means to air their griev- 
ances has made the community more 
respectable in the publiceye. Violence 
is not likely to deter the community. 
It would only foster their zeal to align 
themselves with other progressive and 
radical forces to work for empower- 
ment of socio-economically margi- 
nalised groups and thus establish a 
front to fight forces of hierarchy, ine- 
quality, conservatism and supersti- 
tion. Thatisthe visionthattheir master 
left them with. - 


Back to the future 


WAGISH SHUKLA 


THE logic of literary writing in par- 
ticular and creative enterprise in gen- 
eral has invariably been sought in one 
of the two oppositional paradigms 
which are frequently seen as conflict- 
ing. The first is the paradigm of exact- 
ness, the other of inexactness. The 
former paradigm assumes that every 
human activity is adeterministic black 
box in which an input is guaranteed 
to eject precisely one output. The lat- 
ter assumes that the black box is non- 
deterministic and an input may eject 
one, many, or no outputs; it also assu- 
mes that no theory of human activity 
can be ‘noise-free’, i.e., it has to per- 
mit the possibility of outputs on no 
inputs. In other places I have used 
other names for these paradigms and 
I will start by setting up this personal 
dictionary: 
Exact = Western = Platonic = Sci- 
entific = Rationalistic = Revelatory 
Inexact = Indian = Homeric = Po- 
etic=Irrationalistic = Pagan 
The exactness paradigm pro- 
motes literary writing as a goal-driven 
inference engine. It starts with a pre- 
scriptive world order, a god, a book 
and a messenger as the hypothesis 
from which the thesis of literary writ- 


ing can be deduced. Everything is 
framed within this logical net. The au- 
thor is an imitation god, his book is a 
message. The author is fighting the 
(orphic) evil, is on the side of the good, 
and generally speaking is never in 
doubt. 

This was not the way the Indian 
mind worked. To illustrate, the teach- 
ing grammars of the Romans repre- 
sented by Donatus, so faithfully 
followed by the western grammatical 
enterprise, stand in stark contrast to 
the Indian grammatical enterprise 
represented by Panini who had no pur- 
pose in mind for his grammar. The 
Indian mind is non-prescriptive. Mod- 
ern scholarship, trapped into a binary 
mode of expression, sometimes calls 
it ‘descriptive’. Actually it is not 
*scriptive' at all because the written 
word does not carry the requisite 
authority. In fact, ‘authority’ isanon- 
Indian concept. There is no author, no 
imitation god, because there is no god 
in the Indian tradition. 

Itis important to emphasize this, 
for it all changed with the English 
encounter. For the first time, India was 
a colony; she had to face the fact that 
she was defeated. For the first time, 
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she was told that everything she did 
was wrong — not only did her people 
worship false gods, but her culture 
as a whole was in an awkwardly 
unclassifiable situation, combining 
some intellectual achievements with 
an oppressive social order and a 
stupid methodology of knowledge 
acquisition and processing. An intro- 
spection, to say the least, was called 
for. 

This introspection concretized 
in the so called Indian renaissance — 
the term itself a transparent presump- 
tion that there was a Dark Age. Take 
the case of RajaRammohan Roy who 
effectively played supplicant for some 
token demonstration of respect to the 
English empire at atime when the East 
India Company was technically a vas- 
sal of Akbar Shah II. For these renais- 
sance intellectuals, education meant 
English education, religion meant 


` English religion and poetry meant 


English poetry. In the event, there 
were-only two choices: India was 
either England's future or England's 
past, for India was clearly not Eng- 


land's present. Equally clearly, only 


England had a past, present, and 
future. Indeed, time was England's 
collaborator. 


T. introspection led to a progra- 


mme — one of reformulation. India 
was projected as England's future in 
spiritual and extra-material spheres, 
its pastin technological achievements 
and social norms. Thus, the Upani- 
shads represented the spiritual heights 
which the English were to scale in the 
near future and idol-worship repre- 
sented the aberration which had, alas, 
pushed the Indians from the Upani- 
shadic heights into the dark pit of pre- 
Christian England. 

Aberration, in fact, was the key. 
Convenient models were found: the 
Brahmin was modelled onthe Roman 
Catholic priest and was thus made 
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responsible forall ‘aberrations’. Ritual 
was seen as meaningless, atool ofthe 
Brahmintokeepthe society in his grip. 
Candle lights and a prayer book was 
all you needed to make it to god. The 
search for the prayer-book was easy: 
you included something from the 
Upanishads, from patriotism and 
something from the Bible for the real 
thing, but what your mother was recit- 
ing in the local dialect was rubbish. 


M uch of 1 9thcentury Indian natio- 
nalism, strikingly parallel to the Rus- 
sian westernization movement of the: 


same period, was an offslioot'of this’, 


exercise in introspection. In the field 
of literature, this meant that Indian 
vernacular poetry was out of date, 
indeed ‘aberrant’. So Kalidas was 
compared to Shakespeare; it was con- 
ceded that no tragedies were written 
in India, and so on. But clearly there 
was something lacking in all Indian 
poetry — it did not have a message and 
was singularly unresponsive to the 
socio-political and historical place- 


ment technology. The. modernity 


movement in Indian literature was a 
direct consequence ofthe injection of 
diachrony in literary conscience. 

The modernity movement in 
India placed the mantle of social res- 
ponsibility on the shoulders of the 
poet. The poet was no longer the odd 
person out, the Wise Man to whom 
you turned when structured know- 
ledge was inadequate; he was just one 
of the framers of knowledge. He was 
to serve a cause, a cause which was 
neither poetic nor to be defined by the 
poet. The expectations from the poet 
were the same as those fromthe social 
engineer. .- bo ox 

But no engineering can exist 
without science. Socialengineering is 
based in social science. It was impera- 
tive, therefore, for poetry to be based 
in social science. Science, however, 
was based in English. So the first thing 


was to discover the extent to which 
Indian society was unscientific, thatis 
to say, the extent to which it deviated 
from English society. 


S... deviations abounded and 
were taken up by different reformers 
in different ways. One point of devia- 
tion was politics. It was this admission 
of the unscientific nature ofthe Indian 
polity which was the basis of the ambi- 


‚ guous significance given to the 1857 


War of Independence inthe narrative 
of India’s freedom struggle. The pol- 
ity. for which this war was fought was 
uüiscientific in the sense that, unlike 
the English polity, it was not repre- 
sentative. 

India's freedom struggle, let us 
recall, started soon after 1857. But it 


started with hypothecating that 1857 - 
. wasinafactasepoy mutiny. Once this 


was conceded, the struggle could 
begin because it was astruggleforrep- 
resentation, something whose models 
were available in the Magna Carta and 
later continuations onthe same theme 
in Europe. This was a language which 
both sides could understand and in 
which discussions could take place. 
Even those who had no respect for 
a representative polity were full of 
admiration for the New Rule. Thus 
Mirza Ghalib, in one of his letters, was 
all praise for the smoothness with 
which a post vacated by the death of 
an official in situ was filled by another 
official appointed by the English 
administration. In *oursystem,' Mirza 
Ghalib noted, ‘the death of an officer 
would lead to chaos.’ : 
Poetry was to tune into this new 
polity. The panegyric for example, a 
formin which some of the best Persian 
poetry has been written, became a 
‘pretty pointless kind of a job,’ to use 
the words of Christopher Reid (while 
describing the office of the Poet 
Laureate vacant since 1998 after 
Ted Hughes’ death). ‘Pointless’ is the 


key-word. Poetry was not poetry 
unless it madea point. - 
This view of literature — that it 
had to make a point — was accepted 
more or less without question by the 
newly emerging literary conscience. 
The old style poet, to whom this point 


` was not intelligible, was relegated 


to the background. The new literary 
conscience was righteous. Its power 
derived from its favouring the just 
cause, in being responsive to the need 
of the hour, and generally being on 
the side of what was by definition 
unassailable. The impact on Hindi 


was not dissimilar to the one on other . 


Indian languages, perhaps accentu- 
ated because there was the internal 


problem of the Urdu card which the ` 


English played with irreversible dam: 


` agetothis country. 


T. recapitulate, the entry ofthe poli- 
tical in Hindi literature came through 
three gateways. First, there was the 
general cognitive enterprise of the 
Indian society ага whole, translated 
into efforts to rewrite Indian society in 


terms of existence in political globe. · 


This existence was then defined by 
being aBritish colony. This meant that 
a number of social practices in India 


had to be classified as defects and con- ` 


sequently remedied. The various 
movements across the country focus- 
ing on the negation of idol worship, on 
breaking the taboos on food and mar- 
riage, on socialequality between men 
and women iri terms of education, 
marriage options and public appear- 
ance and so on, were initiated to meet 
these ends. 

The second gateway s was the 
assertion of the right of self detérmi- 
nation, defined as representation in the 
ruling bodies, and ultimately, free- 
dom. This soinetimes conflicted with 
the first, forinstance, LokmanyaTilak 
opposed the law promulgated to pre- 
vent child marriage. The third gate- 


way was,a kind of wicket, special to 
Hindi, which was smarting under a 
further marginalization instrümented 
through the preference for Urdu,over 
Hindi by the English. 

Mahatma Gandhi had offered a 
total solution to the Indian situation, 
and the early Hindi literature in Khari 
Boli was more or less ‘Gandhian’. For 
the Hindi writer this meant a vague 
commitment to liberal thought, no 
radical change in lifestyle which was 


in any case frugal and conventional, 


and of course a moral nationalism. 
Nevertheless,.a political identity was 
nota prerequisite to being a writer. 

Butit changed. Inthethirties, the 
Progressive Writers Association was 
formed. Its first president was 
Premchand, an Urdu writer who had 
switched to Hindi with instant suc- 
cess. His short stories and novels were 
immensely popular. He was vaguely 
sympathetic to the Soviet Union but 
there is no evidence of any serious en- 
gagement with Marxist ideology as 
such — apparently it was enough that 
the ‘worker and the peasant’ ruled in 
the Soviet Union. : 


T. progressive movement derived 
most of its strength from such 
ambivalently committed writers who 


thought that all efforts to help the poor ' 


involved the same political techno- 
logy which was used by Lenin and 


Stalin. The writers were largely 


uninquisitive. They were happy to ac- 
cept the advert as an audited account 
and become shareholders in a multi- 


-national that was marketing the drug 


of progressivism offering relief from 
all the ailments of. society. But hav- 
ing become shareholders it naturally 


was their duty to see that the stock of” 
' . inIndia. 
Thus was the political writer in | 


the MNC continually wentup. 


Hindi born. Now nothing was free 
from politics. But politics was not only 
an Indian phenomenon. The English 


too were part of a global political sys- 
tem and hence it was necessary to find 
apolitical identity which defined itself 
in a global network and not merely in 
abinary relationship with the English. 


T. literary quality suffered. It was 
unavoidable. But in itself this was 
nothing new. The literary quality had 
sufferéd for sometime, even underthe 
nationalistimperative. What was new 
was the split. The nationalist impera- 


tive had preferred the message over. 
the medium and thus distanced itself . 


from traditional poetry which had 


regardedthe medium with reverence, 
love, care and personal attachment. - 


The nationalist imperative had 
already transferred the poet's loyalty 
to extrapoetic inputs. Now the pro- 
gressivist imperative introduced sec- 
tarian certification in these inputs. A 
writer was no longer free to be on the 
side of the Orphic good as a stand- 
alone. He was on the side of the good 
only if he was in good company, the 
company of progressives. 

. . Thesordid story has continued. 
Every step in the political fragmenta- 
tion of the Left has been faithfully 
replicatedi in Hindi writing. But while 
the political fragmentation is a cons- 
equence of sectarian clashes if not 
ideological formulations, the frag- 
mentation ofthe literary organizations 
has followed in tired obedience of the 
political fragmentation. The absence 
of enquiry remains a permanent fix- 
ture of the writer. 

When literature is denied auto- 
nomy by its practitioners, the valida- 
tions have to be provided by others. A 
sociological practice of literature 
needs to be backed by a strong socio- 
logy team. Sucha team BOE not exist 


The mainstream Indian practice 


_ in the humanities has generally.con- 


sisted of supplying an unsolicited list 
of éxamples from the Indian milieu in 
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support of one point or the other made 
by some western theory. Our contem- 
porary intellectual worker sees him- 
self as a native informer for-the 
western anthropologist. Knowledgeis 
subordinated to ethnography. This is 
not exactly unnoticed and there is 
some genuine dissatisfaction amongst 
our intellectuals about the imitative 
character of our research methodolo- 


` gies and foci of inquiry. 


There is, however, an impasse 
because attempts to be ‘indigenous’ 


also perforce turn out to be subrou- . 


tines of the contemporary western 
programme of induced fragmentation 
through promotion of identity politics 
in the non-West. This basic design is 
not very different from the English 
map of independent India consisting 
of more than 600 sovereign countries. 
Although I doubt the game is well 
understood by our players, I do not 
want to substantiate and explain this 
observation here, which I believe has 
been clearly stated if not exactly evi- 
dentially established. Instead, I will 
try to understand why this happens 
the way it does. 


Р... though it may seem, 
this effort at indigenisation is not only 
an indicator of infirmity. To see why, 
we have to look at the Indian way of 
reception. The Indian mind has never 


divided the world intoawe-partanda ` 


they-part. Though the modern mind 
will probably laugh —and the modern 
Indian more loudly than the modern 
westerner — there is an ‘indigenous’ 
explanation of the occupation of India 
first by the Turks from Central Asia 
and then by the English. ' 
In Meru Tantra, a Sanskrit text: 
Lord Shiva pronounces thousands 
of mantras, classified according 
to the direction his mouth turned. 
There are thus six sets of these 
mantras, the eastern, the western, the 
southern, the northern, the upwards, 
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and the downwards. Now some of 
the mantras in the western set were 
in Persian. The Turks recited these 
.mantras and acquired the requisite 
power to subjugate India. And 
some of the mantras in the eastern 
set were in English. The English re- 


cited these mantras and acquired. 


the requisite powert to subjugate 
India. 


Cua this explanation does not 
perceive the Hindus as the chosen peo- 
ple, that there is a covenant between 
them and their god. Examples abound 
and support this logical framework of 


the global identity. That is why, what- _ 


ever the colonizer may think, the clas- 
sical Indian mind has never thought of 
itself as colonized. The colonial cous- 


ins were cousins all along. Forthisrea- ` 


son, when Indians read Hafiz or 
Shakespeare or Borges, they donotdo 
so to get acquainted with a foreign 
idiom. They treat these writers as their 
own. By contrast, the western reader 
reads Indian literature as apart of ‘area 
studies’. The western reader Wants to 
find out about the ethnic contours of 
Indian literature, the cultural traits it 
can throw up, the distinctive Indian 
(preferably sub-Indian) idiom that can 
be identified and contrasted to the 
western idiom (preferably оше sub- 
Indian idioms). 

No idiom is foreign to India. 
Therefore, anything from Chomskian 
linguistics to liberation theology is a 
valid branch of learning and interpre- 
tation for the Indian and any literary 
technology from deconstruction to 
negritude is a valid literary techno- 
logy. Theinfirmity is not inthe import. 
There is no import in fact: if Lord 
Shiva chose to pronounce some 
mantras in English, so be it; they are 
atpar with the mantras in Sánskrit. 

The infirmity lies in not recog- 
nizing the crucial character of western 
methodology. The western methodo- 


logy is an otherant methodology; 
the they-part of the world is to be 
observed, analysed and stored for later 
processing and patenting. As long as 
the otherant characteristic does not 
disintegrate and dissolve, the only 
possible way to use the methodology 
is to find an other because it is only on 
this other that the methodology will 
work. The modern Indian in using 
western methodology has taken the 
easy way out—he has othered his own 
country and treated it as a sample, 
identifying himself with the we-part 
of the world. The classical Indian 
phraseology is different for literary 
and, indeed, any other creativity: 
Just as the honey'is created into an 
entity as a single juice in which 
juices from many plants merge and 
they no longer remember which 
particular plant's juice they are, 
similarly my child, when the peo- 
ple are created into an entity they 
no longer remember which part of 
the world they come from. (Sum- 
marized from Chhandogya Upani- 
shad, VV/7-1,2) 


FE. Indian secular fundamenta- 
list whobelievesthateverything writ- 
ten in Sanskritis adocument of Hindu 
communalism, there is another route 
to the Indian mind which the Emperor 
Jahangir found on meeting Goswami 
Chidroop, exemplified by the follow- 
ing Persian verse of the Iranian poet 
Baba Fighani: 
` There is only one lamp in this 
house. But when you lookat a spot, 
you find that using this light they 
have thrown/formed a party. 

: And forthe Indian with a 'scien- 
tific temper', it is possible to find a 
route in a basic tenet of quantum me- 
chanics, succinctly pur by Pascuel 
Jordan: 

Observations not only disturb. 
Whiat has to be measured; they pro- 
dice it. We compel (the electron) to 


as 


A 


assume a definite position... we 
ourselves produce the results of 
measurement. 

Multirouting is a singularly 
Indian idea, the cartography of the 
mind with its non-Euclidean geom- 
etry in which parallel lines meet. 
There is no possible division of the 
world because each geodesic must 
turn back on itself. Simple and even 
scientific, but not modern because 


_modernity defined itself into the 


Newtonian universe. If labels are 
necessary, then India’s past is post- 
modernist. And it is to that past we 
must turn if we want to havea future. 
That future (=past) is poetry. 


T.. algorithm of this journey back 
to the future can be written in a very 
simple manner. Stop gazing at India 
medically. The medical gaze 
(Foucault’s term) has a definition of 
health. Although our intellectuals 
usually think India is not healthy and 
consequently recommend some kind 


of invasive surgery, this is only aprac- - 
> tical problem, threatening only 


because this kind of intellection con- 
trols the command structure in the 
country. The problem is that the avail- 
able alternative intellection, waiting 
to assume the controls of the com- 
mand structure, is only concerned 
with the ‘extra-Indian virus’. Thus we 
have no genuine alternative: every- 
body-is gazing at India medically. 
Whatis needed is a break. 

The Indian system provides the 
real alternative. Everybody, Buddha 
tells us, is in pain. The world is pain. 
To think that this is a ‘Buddhist’ doc- 
trine is intellectual ethnography of the 
kind we have been discussing above. 
This is an Indian doctrine. There is no 
medical gaze because there is no defi- 
nition of health except, of course, that 
health is death. Medical intervention, 
therefore, is an impossibility. Modern 
scholarship usually reads moksha or 


nirvana as some kind of liberation. 
This is true, but the correct articulation 
is to be found in Hegel: 

The sole work and deed of univer- 


sal freedom is therefore death, a _ 


death too which has no inner sig- 
nificance or filling, for what is 
negated is the empty point of the 
absolutely free self. It is thus the 
coldest and meanest of all deaths, 
with no more significance than cut- 
ting off a head of cabbage or swal- 
lowing a mouthful of water. 
Nirvana is not medical interven- 
tion, itis termination. And if termina- 
tion is the only solution then surely, 
since it is available to everyone free of 
cost and is indeed forced on every- 
body, only coping remains in the 
domain of human effort. This is the 
reason why all Indian poetry consists 
of tragedy. The Indian version of trag- 
edy is the most fundamental one: no 
protagonists, the tragedy isin the cho- 
rus only. For, if Phrynichus introduces 
a protagonistes, Aeschylus is sure to 
add adeuteragonistes and subordinate 
the chorus to the dialogue. 


О... is а cover-name for chaos, 
a strategy to delude oneself into a 
security environment. Indian litera- 
ture decided to meet the chaos in its 
stark nakedness, without an interces- 
sion by a logos: Therefore, this litera- 
ture is oriented towards the future. For, 
as the second law of thermodynamics 
tellsus,chaosisfuture. . 

I willclose this article by setting 
up another piece of personal diction- 
ary: 

Chaos — Indian literature 
Order= Western literature 

The logos controlled future is 
merely anextrapolation ofthe pastand 
the deduced present. It is explained 
byahistorical process and thus stands 
for the ancien regime. It is ironical 
that this ancien regime is called 
modernity. 
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Culture fracture 


AKHILESH MITHAL 


Growing Intolerance 


THE recent spurt in violent crimes 
against non-Hindus has a simple 


explanation. The RSS is in power: 


saiyyaan bhuyay kotwal ub dar 
kaahey kaa (With my paramour in 
charge at the police station what fear 
can I possibly have?) Even the most 
hardened hearts must, however, have 


.been affected by the outrage onthe 


night of 22-23 January when a father 
andtwo young sons aged 7 and 9 years 
were burnt alive in Manoharpur vil- 
lage, Keonjhar district, Orissa. The 
father, a white Australian Christian 
missionary, had served lepers in Orissa 
for32 years and his India born sons on 
holiday from school in Ooty accom- 
paniedhimto help in his ministry. 
Itisreported that this premedi- 


-tated act was carried out in-the dark, 


wellpast midnight. Amob surrounded 
the vehicle in which the three victims 
were sleeping; doused it with kerosene 
(some say it was diesel from the tank 


of the vehicle) and set it alight. The 
mob formed a tight circle around the 
conflagration to prevent succour and 
escape. Until the fires died out and the 
victims had been reduced to ashes, 
menacing-to-the-minorities slogans 
like ‘Jai Bajrang Dal’ were shouted 
without pause. jr Sy 
Expeciedly,.neither the Parivar 
(RSS/VHP/BJP) nor their militant van- 
guard, the Bajrang Dal, have owned 
responsibility for this macabre, most 


heinous outrage. The prompt offerof : 


a national debate by Prime Minister 
Atal Behari Vajpayee does, however, 
appearaconfession of culpability. 

. Suchadebate would provide the 
Parivar anew platform to profess and 
propotnd their thesis on conversion 
all over again. The coverage by state- 
controlled: electronic media and 
communalized print media would 


‘propagate the view-that an act of con- 


version itself is one of violence. The 


allegation of the RSS and the Parivar 
is that conversions occur only because 
of fear of violence or greed for money. 
All converts are Hindus who have 
changed religion because of base 
motivations, that no one has become 
Muslim or Christian in ‘good faith’. 
This tactic (dodging the issue and 
sidetracking the debate) helps the 
practitioner to escape opprobrium and 
in the hands of the skillful may even 
succeed in achieving the objective, 
‘blame the victim’. 

The Parivar's reaction to the 
Manoharpur outrage is the same as 
in the past. As far back as 30 January 
1948, soon after the country became 
independent, the Father ofthe Nation, 


` Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi was 


killed in broad daylight as he was hur- 
rying to his daily prayer meeting. 
Three bullets were fired into his bare 
chest by Nathuram Vinayak Godse. 
The RSS denied Godse like Peter 
denied Christ. They have, however, 
made his asthi into a shrine on the 
RSS pilgrimage circuit. The full con- 
spiracy which caused a bomb to be 
thrown at Gandhi and his assassina- 
tion in two'separate actions ten days 
aparthasyettobeexposed. 


T. 1999 outrage occurred while the 


sounds of celebration of 50 years of 
Independence were still reverberating 
in the air. The RSS/VHP/BJP/Shiv Sena 
thesis continues unchanged over 50 
years. Itis: К 

(2) Hindus are meek, mild, tolerant and 
non-violent; (ii) Non-Hindus in gen- 
eral and Muslims and Christians in 
particular are cruel and aggressive, 
intolerant and violent; (йй) The Hin- 
dus do not initiate any activity which 


is violent or can resultin the outbreak 


of violence; (iv) The Hindu, at worst, 
‘reacts’ (the theory of the Hindu back- 
lash). АИ 

In this scenario an act of pre- 
meditated violence like Gandhi's 


murder (30 January 1948) or the 
demolition of the Babari masjid (6 
December 1992) orthe burning alive 
ofamissionary andhis youngchildren 
(22-23 January 1999) are caused by 
the Hindu 'reaction' to constant and 
continuing provocation by ‘others’. 
The Hindu, then, is only ‘sinned 
against’ never ‘sinning’. 


T. intolerance we see today arises 
out of division of Indian society into 
jagged, mutually hurtful-on-contact 
fragments — a ‘knives out’ situation 
reminiscent of Europe during the con- 
vulsions of Christianity known as the 
Reformation and Counter-Reforma- 
tion, and Inquisition. A study of his- 
tory shows that the traditional Hindu 
identity is either an individual identity 
or a part of the groups represented by 
family, village, profession/avocation/ 
calling and (above all) caste. Caste is 
far more important than religion. In 
the region where the Agrawal Banias 


originate (Haryana/Rajasthan/Uttar ` 


Pradesh) interdining and intermar- 
riage between Agarwal Jains and 
Agarwal or Hindus is commonenough 
to be unremarkable. 

This, surely is inter-religious 
intimacy if ever there was any and 
appears to have been followed by Raja 
Bhar or Behari Mal of Amber when he» 
offered the hand of his eldest daugh- 
ter Maan Bai to the young Teymouri 
ruler of Agra, Dillee and Gwalior, 
Jalaaluddeen Muhammad Akbar. As 


‘pointed out by Kaviraj Shyamal Das, . 


court historian to the Maharana of 
Udaipur in his Veer Vinod, this offer 
was welcomed.by Akbar for political 
and practical reasons. The political 
reason was the need to have ‘local’ 
relatives. - tg 5 

: When Humayun was ousted 
from the Indian dominions by Sher 
Shah and from the Afghan province by 
his brother Mirza Kamran, he took 
shelter in Iran (Persia). Iran was ruled 


by Turki speaking people and they 
were never sure that the royal refugee 
would remain ‘safe forthe hosts’. The 
disaffected Irani groups could easily 
make Humayun leader of arevolt and 
target the throne! They constantly dis- 
cussed the reasons why the Mughals 
failed to retain India and became refu- 
gees in exile in Iran. One important 
factor thrown up by these frequent 
brainstorming sessions was that none 
of the native, local, ethnic ortradition- 
ally established Indian princes had 
any stake in the then young Mughal 
Empire. No local relatives or allies 
bound by matrimonial and blood ties. 
A political lacuna of fatal dimensions! 

Humayun, Bairam Khan and 
Akbar took this lesson to heart. As 
soon as the Mughals. were back in 
India, a dual matrimonial alliance 
was solemnised. The two daughters of 
Hasan Khan Mewati were married to 


the Emperor Humayun and the Khan- | 


i-Khanaan, Bairam Khan. 


Т. practical reasons why Akbar 
welcomed Raja Bhar/Behari Mal’s 
proposal for a matrimonial alliance 
was the Teymouri princesses’ (his 
aunts, sisters, daughters and niece) 
need for grooms. Turan (Central Asia) 
was far away and even Babur a gen- 
ius of battles and war, had failed to 
retain a foothold there. Though the 


_Pathans were Muslims, none had a 


pedigree stretching even as far back as 
the 14th century which the House of 
Teymour could boast of. The Rajputs 
claimed descent from the sun.and the 
moon and the Kachhwahas of Amber 
traced their descent all the way from 
the astral body through the younger 
son of the Lord Rama himself. The 
twins born to the Lady Sita in exile in 
the forest were named Lava and 
Kusha and the Amber Kachhwahas 
claimed direct descent from the latter. 

-. Akbar agreed to receive the 
palanquin (dolaa) of Maan Kunwar, 
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daughter of the royal Amber house, 
with all respect and pageantry. In 
return he suggested that the prince- 
sses of his family, the Bano Begums 
Chaghatai Teymouree marry the 
princes of Amber. This offer placed 
the Kachhwahas in a quandary. The 
Rajput princesses could, at least 
formally, convert to Islam such that 
the marriage between the Teymouri 
prince and the Kachhwaha bride 
would be among equals, quite legal 
and above board. The opposite was 
nottrue. 


T. Hindu had no shudhdhi sen 
emony by which a non-Hindu could 


. become Hindu. The only relationship 


possible was one between a man and 
a mistress or common-law wife. Any 
contact with the mlechha lady would 
pollute the prince and the daily puri- 
fication ceremonies would take up 
time and energy besides draining the 
Ganges of all its cleansing water! 
Kaviraj Shyamal Das records that the 
Amberruler showed manifest and pal- 
pable gratitude for the offer and gen- 
tly rejected it. His reason as stated was, 
‘Majesty! You are our overlord and 
superior. Our child will have no diffi- 
culty inadjusting in your palace. In the 


reverse case, that of one of your prin-: 


cess coming to our abode, how shall 
we adjust? The girl will be our supe- 
rior and to accommodate her we shall 
havetoembrace herreligion and give 
upourown. Thatis unacceptable tous. 
Let it therefore be a one-way “Rajput 
girls to Mughal palaces” transaction.’ 
` Thus we had many Mughal 
princesses remaining maiden-like — 
Jahanara, Raushanara, Zebunnissa, 
Zinatunnissa and other too numerous 
to mention. This was against Islamic 
tenets, Since marriage is a recom- 
mended state іп the religioni. — — 
The Rajputs were held in deep 
respect at the Mughal court. This can 
be seen in the memoirs of Jahangirand 
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his description of the event when Rana 
Pratap’s son Amar Singh or Umra 
agreed to submit and offer fealty to the 
Teymouris at Agra. Lifesize statues of 
Amar Singh and his son Kunwar 
Karan were installed by the proud 
Emperor in prominent places within 
the central durbar area of the imperial 
palace. i 

The Hindu problem withthe born 
Muslim wife or consort again came 
up in sharp focus when Shamsher 
Bahadur was born to Mastani and the 
Peshwa Baji Rao. The father, the 
most powerful ruler in Indiain his day, 
was anxious to ‘legitimise’ the baby 


and arrange a junneyou/yagnopavit 


(sacred thread ceremony) for him. 
His peers in the Chitpdwan Brahmin 
caste formed a solid phalanx to foil 
their master. Finally, the boy had to be 
circumcised, i.e., convert to Islam 
and became a Nawab (Deputy) in 
Bundelkhand instead of the Peshwa in 
Pune. Thus it was Hindu ‘exclusivity’, 
caused by fear of pollution and losing 
caste, that prevented an even greater 
mixing and merger between the ruling 
Muslims and themselves. 


The cultural integration began 
almost from the arrival of the 
Turcoman Pathan. A Turk-Rajput 
marriage yielded a genius like Amir 
Khusro. He became court poet to 
nearly eight of the earliest rulers of 
Dillee. He wrote poetry in Persian 
which was the language of culture 
from Sinkiang in the East to Istanbul 
and Cairo in the West. Its foster sister, 
Arabic, was the language of müch of 
West Asia besides Spain and North 
Africa. The earliest available Indian 
history written after the Ghori con- 
quest of Dillee in 1192, the Taj-ul- 
Maassir, is full of verses in both 
Persian and Arabic; the author expre- 
sses regret that he did not use Ara- 
bic for the prose but chose Persian 
instead. — | | 


The educated or cultured Indi- 
ans (12th-19th century) were scholars 
of both Persian and Arabic and many 
knew Sanskrit and Hindawi. The last 
was the name given to Indian lan- 
guages; Amir Khusro talks of Sindhi 
Hindawi, Gujarati Hindawi as also 
Ma’ abari Hindawi by which he meant 


the languages of the South. Amir ` 


Khusro wrote in Northern or Dille 
Hindawi besides Persian. He men- 
tions, in the preface of a Persian work, 
that he had also authored a volume in 
Hindawi. 


Т. cultural integration was evident 
not only in poetry but also music. The 


impact of Indian music upon the. 


Turcomanscan be illustrated by Mulla 
Abdul Qadir Badayuni’s account of 
the nobles of Akbar’s court and their 
interests. Of Khan-i-Khaanaa Bairam 
Khan, Minister Plenipotentiary and 
Regent, he says, ‘The Khan-i- 


Khaanaa, although he had nothing in- 


his treasury gave one lakh tankahs 
(silver rupees of twelve grammes 
apiece) at one sitting to Ram Das of 
Lucknow who was (formerly) one of 
the musicians of Salim/Islam Shah, 
son of Sher Shah, and one whom in 
music and song you might term as a 
second Miyan Taan Sen.’ : 
"This man usedto bethe noble's 
companion and intimate associate, 
and by the beauty of his voice continu- 
ally brought tears to his eyes.’ Even 
today, and this has been true for long, 
some of the greatest classical musi- 
cians have been and are Muslims. The 


passion, devotion and verve with 


which they sing songs in praise of the 
devis and devatas of the Hindu pan- 
theon is no less than the emotion 
shown when singing алата (praise of 
God) or na'at (praise of the Prophet). 
The gawwaalees offered at the 
dargahs help make the mystic expe- 
rience esoteric and accessible to the 
common man, whether Hindu or Mus- 


e 


. lim. The celebration of Basant at 


Dargah Shaikh Nizamuddin in Hazrat 
Dillee started inthe saint's lifetime as 
aresult of the poet Amir Khusro tak- 
ing the Shaikh to visit Kalkaji. Today 
the most authentic, traditional and im- 
passioned observation of this festival 
continues to be celebrated at this 
shrine. 

Despite all. what I have stated 
above, there is a divide, a fissure, a gap 
between the Hindus and Muslims. 
Neither community knows the other’s 
heart. The intimacies have been 
obscured. How did this come about? 

Perhaps we can look at the scene 
in 1857. This was the last year when 
India was, de jure, ruled by an Indian, 
Sirajuddin Muhammad Bahadur Shah. 
П. The coinage of faraway rulers like 
Kutchh Bhuj was still issued under his 
name and by the power he supposedly 
enjoyed. The sepoys ofthe East India 
Company had been brutalised and 
exploited relentlessly for decades 
and were simmering with discontent. 
In March 1857, the banner of revolt 
wasraisedin Barrackpore by asoldier 


called Mangal Pandey. He was appre- ` 


hended, tried by a kangaroo court апа 
hanged, 


W.. the Meerut sepoys revolted 
on 9 May 1857, shot their officers, 
burnt their bungalows and freed their 
comrades who had been brutalised, 
publicly humiliated, stripped of their 
arms and festooned with fetters, 
chains and handcuffs before being im- 
prisoned, they were in need of a leader 


and a flag. Although like Mangal 


Pandey, many of them.were Brahmins 
from U.P., they did not hesitate to cross 
the Jamuna'and force the over eighty 
year old Emperor to become their 


. leader. His capital, Dillee, became the 


flag.. o зе 
We mention Dillee keis it 
had been a ‘Muslim’ city since 1192. 
There were no major Hindu places of 


worship in the Dillee of 1857. All its 


- temples, Hindu and Jain, had been ` 


pulled down and replaced.by mos- 
ques. The old Emperor had no expe- 
rience of war. Even his father, Akbar 
Shah Sa’ani or Akbar II, had never 
foughta battle. The Hindu sepoys did 
not consider these facts to be a limita- 
tion. The Emperor was acknowledged 
as supreme by all, including the revo- 
lutionaries — Nana Dhondho Pant 
Peshwa of Bitthour, Rani Lakshmibai 
of Jhansi and Kunwar Sin igh of Arrah 
in Bihar. 


^ 


Т the uprising, 1857/1858: 


and part of 1859, there were no “Hindu 
vs Muslim’ encounters. The people 
involved in fighting observed loyalty 
to the salt. The example of Raja Beni 
Madhab well illustrates contemporary 
perceptions and values. The Raja had 
fought for the Nawab Vizier Birjees 
Qadr and his mother Begum Hazrat 
Mahal who represented the legitimate 
cause of Wajid Ali Shah, betrayed and 
exiled by the perfidious feringhee. 
This was a time when nothing the 
Indians did was right and repeated 
defeats had reduced the Raja’s once 
proud force to a ragged bunch of 
soldiers-with one elephant and two 
or three cannon and perhaps five 
hundred horses. The John Company 


Bahadur sent an emissary to persuade . 


the Raja to desist from fighting and 


` join the winning side before he was 


annihilated, which could well have 
beeninthenextengagement. . 

The Raja declined the request 
for a private interview as he did not 
wantanyoneto getthe wrong impres- 
sion in those stormy days of changing 
loyalties. The proposal for changing 
sides was made by the Company’s 
agent in.the presence and hearing of 
BeniMadhab'sclosécircle. ~ . 

. After hearing the proposal, Raja 
Beni Madhab framed his reply.care- 
fully. He spoke after along pause. The 


reply had to be loud and clear and in 
the hearing of many people so that 
there, would: be no false reports. 


Though his voice. was not loud, it. 


was clear and penetrated totheend of 
the large tent in which the talks were 
being held. He was most polite and 
mild in manner. He said words to the 
effect that: It was quite true that the 
fortunes of war were adverse for him 
and the Begum Hazrat Mahal. That 


even the Rana, Jang Bahadur of © 


Nepal had changed sides and was now 
an adversary. That it would be no 
surprise to anyone ifthe next engage- 
ment saw the remnants of his force 
routed and slaughtered. In the circum- 
stances the offer of the John Company 
Bahadur that his jaageer (estate) would 
be restored and all his honours resti- 
tuted was generous to the extreme. Не 
was indeed grateful for the considera- 
tion shown to him. 


Т... there was another pause and 
the diplomats conducting the negotia- 
tions smelt success. The Raja looked 
up after a while and spoke again. 
He said that although wisdom lay in 
accepting the overture he had some 
problems. He then held out his arm 
and rolled up the sleeve. He said that 


the obstacle lay before them. In his 
arm, and indeed his whole body, there ` 


was this problem— his blood. It had, 
in each drop, the salt of Nawab Vizier 
Wajid Ali Shah. Unless all these salt- 
laden drops were out of his person, he 
could not go against the salt. 

_. The next battle was with the 
ruthless and rapacious Nepalese troops 
of Jung Bahadur (ancestor-of Vijaye 
Raje Scindia ofthe Sangh Parivar) and 
the Raja and his gallant band меге 
wiped out: If wetraverse the next cen- 
tury orninety years it brings us 101947. 
Barely four generations, have passed 
but the amity between the Hindu 


апа Muslim communities is not only 


absent but seems to have been. wiped 
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out withouta trace. As the saying goes 
in Urdu, neyst naa bood does not 
exist and never was there. How did 
this transformation occur? 

The answer lies ina culture frac- 
ture. The value systems, the preoccu- 
pations, the concerns of the Indian 
ethos which had become common to 
all inhabitants were abandoned and an 
attempt madé to become gora or white 
sahebs.Inthestreets, songs were sung 
about the ‘England returned Indians’ 
who would stand up to urinate with- 
out caring for the pollution caused by 
the splashing thus produced! At the 
level of identity, for both Muslims and 
Hindus, it was to be an unniitigated 
disaster. ; | | 


М... much of the mischief was 


caused by the European experience of 
religion being burdensome and trau- 
matic during the Reformation, the 
Counter Reformation and its most 
horrible product, the Inquisition, the 
necessity to justify the British intru- 
sion into India provided a whetstone 
to the cutting edge of distortion. 

Our example is from a Raj pub- 
lication, The History of India As Told 
By Its Own Historians in eight vol- 
umes, compiled by Henry Elliot and 
published after his death by John 
Dowson from 1867-1877. The com- 
pilation is from some 120 chronicles 
written from the 9th to the 18th cen- 
turies, mostly in Persian. This book 
purports to provide a history of India 
written by Indian historians contem- 
porary to the time being written about. 
| Elliot says, ‘In Indian history 
there is little which enables us to 
penetrate below the glittering surface 
and observe the practical operation 
of a despotic-government... If how- 
ever we turn our eyes to the present 
Mahomedan kingdoms of India and 
examine the character of princes... 
we may fairly draw a parallel between 
ancient and modern times.... We 
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behold kings even of our owncreation 
sunk in sloth and debauchery and 
emulating the vices of a Caligula and 
a Commodus.... Had the authors we 
are compelled to consult portrayed 
their Ceaser with the fidelity of 
Suetonius, instead of the more con- 
genial sycophancy of Peterculus, we 
should notas now, have to extort from 
unwilling witnesses, testimony to the 
truth of these assertions.’ 


T. few glimpses we have, even 
among the short extracts in this single 
volume of Hindus slain for disputing 
with Mohammedans, of general pro- 
hibitions against processions, wor- 
ship, ablutions and of other intolerant 
measures, of idols mutilated, of tem- 
ples razed, offorcible conversions and 
marriages, and of sensuality and 
drunkenness of tyrants who enjoined 
them, reveal that this picture is not 
overdrawn. 

Elliot, secure in the knowledge 
that European guns were invincible 
could come clean about his objectives: 
"They [his doctored columns of Indian 
history as it ought to have been told by 
its own historians so that poor Elliot 
did not have to manufacture it for their 
own benefit] will make ournative sub- 
jects more sensible of the immense 
advantages accruing to them under 
the mildness, the equity, of our rule. 
We shall no longer hear bombastic 
babus, enjoying under our govern- 
ment the highest degree of personal 
liberty, and many more advantages 
and privileges than were ever con- 
ceded to a conquered people, rant 
about patriotism and the degradation 
of their present position.’ · 

‘If they would dive into any of 
the volumes mentioned herein, it 
would take these Brutuses and 


-Phociuses a very short time to learn 


that in the days of the dark period to 
which they yearn to return, even the 
bare utterance of their ridiculous fan- 


tasies would have been attended to, 
not with silence and contempt, but 
with the severer discipline of molten 
lead orimpalement.' 

About the same time, English 
replaced Persian as the *official lan- 
guage. Most of the Persian scholarship 
had died out and no one had the time, 
energy, skill or inclination to check 
Elliot's work for integrity and accu- 
racy. Indians were told that they were 
a people devoid of historical con- 
sciousness and what the thoughtful 
feringhee masters were doing was 
only to transform the annals into 
useful-history. The die was cast as 
‘education’ was now a’ government 
monopoly. To get a job or enter a pro- 
fession such as law, exams had to be 


_ passed and the texts on which the 


correct answer had to be based were 
the ‘approved’ ones. 

Hatred along communal lines, 
Elliot’s project, was ensured by the 
‘new’ education. In one generation, 
the new crop of educated Indians were 
alienated from the great Indian tradi- 
tion of tolerance. 


W. shall take the example of a 


very brave man who became a victim 
of the new history taught to Indians. 


The name of our hero is Lala Lajpat . 


Rai. Lajpat Rai was born in 1865 ina 
small town of the Punjab called 
Jagraon. His father Munshi (master of 


literature) Radha Krishen Agrawal 


was a teacher of Persian. He was 
deeply influenced by Islam. He was 
saidtooffernamaazinthe Sunni mode 
of Islam and also observe the month- 
long Ramzan fast. He condemned 
Hindu rituals and customs and adm- 
ired the early SirSaiyyad. 


Lajpat Rai's mother came from ` 
an orthodox Sikh family and secretly - 
(from her husband) maintained the ` 


householder Hindu obligations to 
the gods and goddesses through puja 
and conducting shraddha during 


к 


~ 


pitrapaksha, Һе fortnight devoted to 
propitiating the ancestors. 

Lajpat Rai was taught Urdu and 
Persian by his father and had an insight 
into the teachings of the Holy Quran. 
By 1879 we have Lajpat Rai studying 
іп the Mission School, Jagraon. There 
isno prize for guessing the texts taught 
as history. Married in 1877 at the age 
of twelve, Lajpat Rai passed the 'entra- 
nce’ exam to join Lahore University 
and qualified in law practice as a 
mukhtaar or pleader in 1880. Accord- 
ing to his autobiography, Lajpat Rai 
obtained his knowledge and under- 
standing of Indian history froma book 
called Waagiaat-i-Hind. A second 
book which influenced him was 
Qasis-i-Hind. | | 

From the first book Lajpat Rai 
learnt that the Hindus had been the 
subjects of Muslims who had brutal- 
ised them through centuries of tyran- 
nical rule. From the second he learnt 
that Rajputs had heroically and reso- 
lutely opposed Muslim hegemony. 
He says that after reading these books 
he, for the first time, felt pride in being 
a Hindu. He rejected Islam and wrote, 
"The respect for Islam I had acquired 
from early training changed into 
hatred.’ - 


T. effect of this ‘conversion’ was 
felt during the Hindi vs Urdu contro- 
versy that erupted soon thereafter in 
1882. Lajpat Rai and his newly found 
Arya Samaj friends — Rai Shiv Nath, 
Gurudutt Vidyarthi and the redoubt- 
able Hans Raj — ardently advocated 
the cause of Hindi as they felt it was 
essential for the renaissance and reju- 
venation of the ‘Hindu’ nationality. In 
his first public speech at Ambala, in 
April 1882, Lala Lajpat Rai opposed 
Urdu and expressed his (new) convic- 
tion that the political unity and solidar- 
ity of Hindus required that Hindi be 
developed as India’s national lan- 
guage. 


Atthis time Lala Lajpat Rai was 
illiterate in Hindi and did not even 
know its alphabets. He had to use the 
‘to be rejected and forsworn' Urdu to 
advocate his pro-Hindi ideas. The 
same phenomenon was to be seen in 
independent India when the contro- 
versy of Gurmukhi vs Hindi was 
foughtin Urdu. In 1885 Lajpat Rai and 
Hans Raj founded the Dayanand 
Anglo Vedic College. The path he had 
been nudged into by reading the doc- 
tored history formulated by the Brit- 
ish to serve their own ends of ‘divide 
and rule’, led him into furthering the 
culture fracture process, 


There are many ups and downs in 
the path to separation but a clear sig- 
nal to partitioning the country along 
communal lines was provided by 


Lajpat Rai in a series of eight articles 


in the Lahore Tribune during Novem- 
berand December 1924. Lajpat Rai’s 
religion cum politics dissertation cov- 


, ered Hindu-Muslim perceptions, 


identities and relations. He opposed 
the Khilafat movement and opined 
that it had made Muslims even more 
narrow-minded and bigoted. He went 
on to assert that Hinduism was toler- 
ant of other faiths and religions while 
Islam was intolerant, doctrinaire and 


dogmatic. He argued that all talk of - 


Hindu-Muslim unity was absurd as 
long as the Hindus were considered 
kafir. 

Lajpat Rai's solution was that 
the Punjab be split into two blocks; the 
Muslim majority western Punjab 
forming one part and the Hindu majo- 
rity eastern part forming the other: The 
same split would éccur in Bengal. 

Lajpat Rai said, ‘Under my 
scheme the Muslims will have four 
Muslim states (7) The Pathan Province 
or the North West Province, (ii) West- 
ern Punjab, (iii) Sindh, and (iv) East 
Bengal. Well, well, well. Wenow have 
four provinces but two independent 


states — Pakistan and Bangladesh. 
Both misleadingly and misguidedly 
call themselves 'Islamic' states alth- 
ough the much vaunted Islamic iden- 
tity failed to keep them together. 

It was the Urdu-Hindi contro- 
versy that split India in 1947. This 
was followed by the Urdu-Bengali 
controversy splitting Pakistan in 
1971. The fractures follow culture 
lines. Today the fate of neither Hindi 
nor Urdu is enviable, either in India 
or Pakistan. Everyone is crazy for 
phoren learning while our tradition 
and cultural heritage are pulverised 
into dust, blown away by inferior 
inputs from the West. Any hope that 
the VHP/RSS/BJP government would 
re-establish tradition was soon lost. 
On 15 August 1998 a pseudo Hindu 
structure was erected at Vijay Chowk, 
and a lady wearing odd ‘designer’ 
clothes belted out Prime Minister 
Atal Behari Vajpayee’s poetry in a 
most uninspired rendering. 


T. regeneration of India can arise 
only out of healing the culture fracture 
and giving a new impetus to creativ- 
ity, especially in poetry. The need to 
rewrite British distorted history is 
urgent. Unfortunately, all that is hap- 
pening is either ‘more of the same’ or 
even more communal history of the 
kind EN. Oak and other such worthies 
who are the gurus of the Partvar and 
Shiv Senachurn out. 

When will Indians cease being 
pawns of the British? The latest deve- 
lopment is the organised disruption 
of the 200th anniversary celebration 
of the martyrdom of Tipu Sultan by 
the Parivar. He died on 4 May 1799, 


defending our freedom and liberty ` 


at Seringapatam. The British badmou- 
thed him all through and now the 
communal Hindus have taken up the 
baton of the ‘Hate Tipu’ movement 
from them to maintain the culture 
fracture. 
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Culture and television 


SHAILAJA BAJPAI 


Growing Intolerance . 


‘Inthe evolution of television, economics and 
technology trump aesthetics and culture.’ 


The Economist! 


WHAT image of India do you take 
away from television? To pose the 
question thus, is to answerit. Perhaps 
because television's defining charac- 
teristic is the width ofthe screen: what 
is excluded from the TV image is as 
importantas whatisincluded. . 

In the words of Raymond 
Williams, ‘It is not only that the sup- 
ply of broadcasting facilities preceded 
the demand; it is that the means of 
communication preceded their con- 
tent.’ The origins of broadcasting lie 


1. The Economist. Television Survey, 12 Feb- 
ruary 1994. 


2. R. Williams, Television Technology and Cul- 
tural Form, Routledge, London, 1990, p. 25. 


іп the military and commercial needs 
for better, more direct communica- 
tions systems early in the century. 
When the first TVsets were produced 
during the 1920s-30s, broadcasting 
was primarily as a form of transmis- 
sion. Thus, the invention oftelevision 
was not a response to an existing 
social or cultural requirement but 
like a play in search of characters, it 
һаа ќо discover, create programmes to 
justify the invention. | 

TV technology is expensive. But 
what television could do ‘relatively 
cheaply was to transmit something 


that was happening or had happened, . 


or was available. Hence its early 
dependence on cultural forms which 


< 


3. Ibid., p.30 . 


a 


became and remain itse defining quali- 


ties: news, sports, ўе e jT P enter- 


tainment, films, music, | E 
Paradoxically bt in tech- 
nology have cohtinüall yi улпек ей the 
choices available: as wellas the exclu- - 
sivity of TV; ‚соге Digital: тесһпо-7 
logy permits. th y transmission: of^ 


hundreds of TV charinéls. This has led ^" 


to the creation of niche channels: so 
varied messages to a general public, 
originally the broadcast domain of 
one omnibus channel (DD), are now 
divided up into discrete channels: STAR 
News (news), Channel V (music), Zee 
(entertainment), ESPN (sports), Sun 
(language). Thus does technology 
simultaneously expand and limit cul- 
tural forms. 


he adoption of two television- 


systems is also responsible for the 
cultural configurations of television. 
Government control and monopoly 
of the airwaves saw Doordarshan 
tilt towards the public service broad- 
casting traditions of education and 
instruction for the more backward 


sections of society. Commercial tel- - 


evision propelled by colour TV trans- 


, mission from 1984 onwards saw the 


content of television shift towards 
entertainment for the urban, middle 
and upper strata. And in a sprawling 
film industry, we possessed the basic 
infrastructure and talent required for 
commerical TV that gave the audience 
local programmes rather than Ameri- 
can imports. To that extent television 
has only partially realised McLuhan’s 
‘global village’. 

Television services idi Indian 
audiences have embraced western 
formats and broadcasting practices. 


-But the location of the television in- 
dustry, primarily within Bollywood: 


(or Madras, Hyderabad in the case of 
regional channels) has had a profound 
influence on its cultural identity. 
Generic western TV formulas such 


as the daily soap opera, the serial, 
the musical countdown show, have 


.collided with Indian sensibilities 


pro-ducing a kitsch khichri which 
Zee translated so successfully into 
an Hinglish format. It’s not when 


‘Harry met Sally but when Han met 


Sally 


T. cultural composite has led to 
accusations of cultural imperialism. 
From the extreme left to right, this is 
one swadeshi slogan there's no argu- 
ment with. The hysterical outburst 
against western culture is partly the 
result of a wider cultural intolerance 
which became manifest by the latter 
partoftheeighties: objectionsto west- 
ern films/serials or their Indian imita- 
tions is that they portray lifestyles, 


value systems which are alien to the 


Indian (read Hindu?) way of life. - 

A Hindu way of life epitomised 
by the TV mythologicals is atruly indi- 
genous product. The mythological is 


seen as the symbol of ‘our’ culture as. 


opposed to ‘theirs’, perhaps because 
historically we have withstood impe- 
rialism through religion. Is it a mere 
accident that. mythologicals on 
Doordarshan coincided with the 
Ramjanbhoomi agitation? Unlikely. 
Rarely have culture and politics 
marched in such perfect unison: So 
potent was the cultural symbolism of 
the mythological that L.K.Advant’s 
rath in his yatra of 1990 was a copy 
of the raths in B.R.Chopra’s tele- 
serial, Mahabharata. 


What probably began as ап asse- ` 


rtion of cultural identity has become 
a commercial imperative. Since the 
Ramayan in 1985, we have seen the 
Mahabharata, Uttar Ramayan, Viswa 
mitra, Sri Krishna, Chanakya, Om 
Namah Shivay, Jai Hanuman. These 
have been Doordarshan's highest 
rated programmes other than films 
and film-based shows, and more 
significantly, its highest revenue earn- 


ers. Thus, commercial not cultural 
imperatives ensure the Continuation of 
the mythological on DD. 

There is a more recent and wor- 
rying expression of Hindu ideology, 
the comic book superhero: Shakti- 


‚‚ maan. Mukesh Shaktimaan Khai a, 
BJP member, (who played Bhi Ñ: 


Pitamaha in the Mahabharata ) uses 
his serial to propagate the Hindu way 
of life among children, passing it off 
as the true Indian way of life. _ 


T. chasm between the propagation 
of Hindu culture on DD and other cul- 
tural-religious texts is frighteningly 
wide. Bible ki Kahaniyan was an 
unsuccessful attempt to pay lip serv- 
ice to Christianity. And whereas seri- 
als like The Sword of Tipu Sultan, 
Mullah Nasruddin, Mirza Ghalib, 
Kabir, and Akbar the Great, do repre- 
sent an acknowledgement of our 
Mughal heritage, Doordarshan and 
satellite TV have otherwise displayed 
a weak sense of history. Even pro- 
grammes made to celebrate 50 years 
of Independence simply glorified the 
freedom movement. Does our sense 
of history, then, flow only fromasense 
of religion? 

Cultural exclusivity finds curi- 
ous expression in Doordarshan’s 
coverage of holy festivals. Maha 
Shivratri, Dusshera, Holi, Diwali, 
Ganesh Chaturthi receive extensive 
coverage. But live telecasts from 
Mecca are left to Pakistan TV. How- 


ever, itis equally true, that within this 


TV Hindu world view, there has been 
an absence of Hindu-Muslim con- 
flicts. Serials such as Buniyaad, 
Tamas, and the more recent Viruddh 
or Naya Daur which deal with Parti- 
tion have skirted the communal issue 
as though it doesn't exist; if at all 
blame is attached, it is to the British. 
(By the way, the portrayal of the Brit- 
ish or other foreigners in our serials 
represent a cultural stereotyping as 
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one-dimensional as Peter Sellers play- 
ing an Indian.) 

Similarly, the self-assertion of 
regional identities has been sup- 
pressed. Upheavals in Kashmir, Pun- 
jab, the North East have been treated 
by рр as threats to the nation state. So 
serials from Sanjha Chulha and Gul 
Gulshan Gulfam in 1987 to Ajnabi in 
1993 on DD spread the view that insur- 
gency was responsible for destroying 
the social, economic and familial fab- 


ric of people’s lives. 


|] was leftto serials based on literary 
texts — Malgudi Days, Wagle ki 
Duniya, Munshi Premchand Ki Amar 
Kahaniyan, Katha Sagar, Ek Kahani, 
Shrikant, Maila Anchal, Mungeril Lal 


ke Hasseen Sapne - to represent a. 


more secular, multicultural tradition 
onDD. : 

Satellite Hindi channels are una- 
bashedly urban North Indian. The 
symbioticties Tellywood enjoys with 
Bollywood locates television pre- 
dominantly in Mumbai, also the ad 
capital of India. Much of the current 
man and woman power in television 
comes from Delhi's National School 
of Drama ~ actors, writers and direc- 
tors. This might help explain the 
strong Punjabi flavour to most drama 
serials. Similarly, regional satellite 
channels — Sun, Eenadu, are exclu- 
sively made in Chennai and Hydera- 
bad. (The class bias on regional 
channelsis less marked because cable 
penetration in Tamil Nadu, Andhra 


: Pradesh or Kerala is high in rural 


areas and so there is an emphasis on 
film culture which is mass in its 
appeal.) : 
Recentefforts, howeverfew an 
infrequent, are being made to present 
differentcommunities. Serials such as 
Adhikaar, Tanha, dealing exclusively 
with Muslim families, depict them as 
modern, urban in much the same way 
as Hindus. Such efforts reflect the 
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need to cater to niche audiences: the 
Muslim sagas, primarily on transna- 
tional satellite TV, court viewers in 
Pakistan, the Middle East as well as 
Britain and USA. So cultural diver- 
sity/exclusivity can be seen as eco: 
nomic in orientation. - і 
But TV is also about language. 
DD has 15 language channels, and its 
Hindi serials are often dubbed. Plans 
by private TV to introduce more lan- 
guage channels will lead to further 
cultural fragmentation. Here is the 
paradox of cultural diversity and 
exclusivity: the new Punjabi World TV 
expresses a regional, indeed, Sikh 
identity aimed at a worldwide Sikh 
community through telecasts of 


Gurbani from the Golden Temple; : 


simultaneously bhangrarap and sing- 
ers like Apache Indian and Daler 
Mehdi have extended a very discrete 
cultural form into an international 
chart-buster. 


Muss delivers audiences to 
sponsors. So the target audience for 
advertisers determines what you 
will see. Advertising responds to.the 
demographic distribution of TV sets. 
Since urban households account for 
70 percent of all TV homes, most prod- 


- ucts advertised on TV are either for 
mass consumption, in which case they - 


are advertised with Doordarshan’s 
most popular programmes, or con- 
sumer goods for urban lifestyles: 
washing machines, cars, potato chips, 
aerated drinks. Advertising therefore 
supports programmes which fit the 
profile of the product (Nike with 
cricket) or the audience (MDH masalas 
with aftérnoon women’s soaps). 

TV's emphasis on the urban 


upper middle class is related to eco- - 


nomic liberalisation after 1992. Since 
then there is a clear media (print and 
broadcast) bias in favour of an urban, 
mass consumer culture. Television 
and TV advertising together help cre- 


ate this culture. There is a seamless- 
ness between TV serials and TV ads: 
both reflect the lifestyles and aspira- 
tions of the urban, upper class. Miss- 
ing from the TV serials is everyone 
else. Foratits heart, TV isa ‘feel good’ 


. medium selling images of young, 


robust, beautiful, healthy people appe- 
aling tothe main TV target audience of 
the 16-40age group, whetherthrough 
serials or advertisements. | 


E... DD's literary serials and 
others like Hum Log, Nukkad, Neem 
KaPed gave space to varied class cul- 
tures. Now it's only DD's regional 
channels which articulate them. The 
disadvantaged, the deprived, the aged, 
make only brief ‘guest’ appearances. 
Also, for the widest possible accept- 
ability there is a preponderance of 
archetypal, stereotypical figures: the 
brutal police officer, the amoral poli- 
tician, the evil other woman, the comic 
household help. 

Itis through comedy that people 
from diverse class, communities have 
found space. Comedy, as always, isa 


subversive text; for example, the . 


South Indian character or caricature 
can be traced from Yeh Jo Hai Zindagi 
in 1985 to Filmi Chakkar and now 
Ghar Jamai; Jaspal Bhatti is the wise 
and most foolish Sardar; Chamatkar 
has a handicapped person as its pro- 
tagonist. 

The other great liberator has 
been music television. The arrival of 
MTV in 1994 was greeted with hysteri- 
cal fears that decadent cultural impe- 
rialism was taking over the next 


generation. And acertain ‘hang loose/ - 


chill out' phenomenon has become 
part of the average urban English 
speaking adolescent years. Yet, the 
creation of Channel V witnessed a 


distinct cultural shift. Channel V assi- . 


duously courting the Indian viewer 
almostsingle-handedly invented Indi- 
pop and provided us with culturally 


} 


Y 


Y 
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subversivetexts:A.R.Rehman’sren- - 


dition of Vande Mataram. 

Indian music videos have gained 
worldwide acceptance. And today's 
Indian filmi songs are first released as 
a music video while popular films 
such as Hum Aapke Hain Koun, Dil 
To Pagal Hai and Kuch Kuch Hota Hai 
are like music videos lengtliened into 
moviés. Meanwhile, music videos are 
remixed old film songs. Everything 
that is, is not: music TV turns iata 
thing onits head. 

"Think of Javed Jafferi in Timex 
Timespass: he makes nonsense of eve- 
rything; he has mimicked nearly every 
Indian accent, laughed at all of us. 
With him, the tradition of satire on 
music television has been firmly estab- 


lished: through Channel V and МТУ 


logos, channel promos like Quick Gun 
Murugan, anchors such as Satish 
Shah, Udham Singh, Satish Kaushik 
and Pankaj Kapoor: all make fun of 
regional, cultural stereotypes. 

Shekhar Suman and Archana 
Puran Singh in their latest TV avtars 
on Movers and Shakers, and Uncen- 
sored, are the inheritors of the Jafferi 
tradition via the very American con- 
cept of the stand-up comic talk show.’ 
They satirise holy cows: she scissors 
through Bollywood, he cuts into poli- 
ticians, the establishment and almost 
anything inthenews.- `. 


Т. talk show has, in fact, opened up 


the television text. Subjects discussed 
vary from domestic; personal and 
sexual to social, political and gender- 
related. The sexual repression of the 
Indian middle class, particularly, has 


- found expression in an endless verbal 


stream of consciousness. However, 
this is essentially upper and middle 
class angst being articulated, as in our 


TV serials. However, shows like: 


Shakti and Aaj ki Nariin Hindi do deal 
with the lives'of women from уйып 
backgrounds. 


Television has become the most 
popular site of political argument. It 


` has provided an ‘open’ Parliament as 


it were for the public who can now see 


and hear politicians and others discuss: 


the nation’s issues. In a highly illiter- 
ate society; TV news has made current 
affairs accessible to all people, more 
so women who suffer most from illit- 
eracy. 


` 


l. December 1992, Doordarshan 
refused to telecast its extensive foot- 
age of the demolition of the Babri 
Masjid in Ayodhya; today, it would 
be compelled'to telecast such events 
because if it did not, eight other 
channels would. DD news has always 
been her or his master’s voice. The 


_only difference now is because Шеге. 


are coalition governments at the 
Centre, DD has more masters to serve. 
In Rajiv Gandhi'searly prime minis- 
tership, there was an effort at greater 
impartiality, abandoned after the 
Bofors scandal. Last year, under the 
umbrella of Prasar Bharati, DD flirted 
with objectivity, but that was short- 
lived. News produced by private 
companies still offer an alternative to 
DD's news which as long as political 
parties believe that DD is the ‘great 
communicator’, will remain a closed 
text. 5 

Ironically, the government's 
stranglehold on DD allowed for alter- 
riative news. There was space for 
what is defined as developmental 
news: science, technology, agricul- 
ture, wornen-oriented schemes, and'so 
on. Also, since Doordarshan broad- 
cast the same news in regional lan- 
guages, it'went beyond Delhi, was 
accessible everywhere. By the same 
logic, international events received 
coverage, albeitfrom western sources, 
because this was considered а ‘safe’ 
noncontroversial area. 

_ It was the artival of satellite 


* . news via CNN and BBC; and-then 


TVI and Zee News that compelled 
Doordarshan to introduce anew con- 
cept: private news. NDTV’s English 
News at 10 рт and TV Today's Hindi 
Aaj Tak. These ensured that the chat- 
tering classés who had withheld their 
favour from DD news, now tuned in. 
Both conformed to the requirements 
of their target audiences admirably. 
News at 10 was trendy, tweedy and 
very propah. Aaj Tak was ‘news with 
an attitude’ — gossipy, with the infor- 
mality of a paan shop chit-chat, so 


much а part of our oral tradition. - 


Together, they broke through Door- 
darshan’s officialese which had so 
strait-jacketed the format in langu- 
ageand content. On the other hand, by 
telecasting no less than three or four 
versions of the news from different 


sources, Doordarshan had confoun- : 


ded confusion. Coverage had.undou- 
btedly increased but whose news 
should you believe? Йй 

. Zee News experimented with 
Hinglish, an effort at synergy between 
the two languages and the rhythms of 
our daily speech. This khichri was cul- 
turally inclusive, seeking to be acces- 
sible to viewers from the Middle East 
to Singapore. Its coverage was also 
more good neighbourly with exten- 
sive news on Pakistan and interna- 


~ -tionalevents. 


Т. 1998 general elections were а 
watershed for TV news. They led tothe 
creation of the 24-hour STAR News 
Channel, the extension of news serv- 
ices on both TVI and Zee India.NDTV’S 
news for STAR News transformed 


. from being the exclusive preserve of 
' the cosmopolitan Indian to the Hindi 


speaking population. Its coverage of 
alternative news, regional events has 
increased. Politically it lies very 
clearly left of centre; it is seen as pro- 
Congressand anti-BJP. 

TVI News is perhaps the most 


culturally flexible becausé it casts its ` 
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net much wider than the others. From 
the North East to the South, it reports 
stories the others don’t. A concerted 
effort is made to include the margins. 


| Regional news on Sun, Asianet and 


Eenadu are niche news catering exclu- 


sively for the Tamil, Malayalam апа. 


Telugu speaking populations. 
There are other codes at work 


too: dress and accents for example: 


STAR and Zee anchors wear European 
clothes for an international look; 
Doordarshan insists women wearonly 
saris for patriotic reasons. TVI does 
not care. Anchors speak and look as 
they are: otherwise, there is an assem- 
bly line uniformity in accents and 
delivery. 

Buttelevisioncan't makeevery- 
one conform. Someone, something is 
always subverting the prepared text. 
So Laloo Yadav is as telegenic as 
Jayalalitha and more so than Atal 
Behari Vajpayee: This has made him 
and his politics far more accessible on 
televisionthan inthe print media. 


T... there's still Krishi Darshan 
alongside programmes such as Vil- 
lage Voice, Ankhon Dekhi, Aaj ka 
Gaon, Thé Diplomacy Show and busi- 
ness magazines, giving news other 
than political, bringing opinions from 


` other parts of the country, even rural 


India. And though international news 
depends on feeds from western news 


, agencies, interpretations areIndian. 


Inthelastyear, TV news has been 
at the forefront of the BJP led govern- 
ment's problems, highlighting them 
with unerring regularity, every day. 


Politicians, meanwhile, have learnt. 


that to speak to the nation, their con- 
stituency, they must speak to tel- 
evision. The no-confidence motion 
DD telecasts established TV pre-emi- 
nence. Today, television 1s the site of 
current political, social and cultural 
battles throughout the country. From 
Pokharan and Jayalalitha to onions; 
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from Fire, tocricket and the Christian 
persecutions: ifit’s happening it’s hap- 
pening first on television. 


Can we say that in the times of 


coalition politics, television’s imme- 
diacy and accessibility allows poli- 
tical and social forces, major or 
marginal, to popularise their agenda? 
To precipitate events? Daily pinpricks 
by Jayalalitha, the Shiv Sena or the 
Bajrang Dal may be seen as an attempt 
to hijack the news agenda of the 
nation. Creating news for media expo- 
sure is now commonplace: television 


may not be its culprit but could it be © 


the accomplice? 


qu has permitted us to see 
news as it is happening anywhere in 
the wide world. The technology is 


expensive and unaffordable for all but 


transnationals such as CNN, BBC, Sky 
News. For others, costs also decides 
coverage. Thus, location becomes a 
primary bias in the approach to news/ 
current affairs: though STAR News has 
made efforts to move out, over 50 per 
cent news items on all news bulletins 
across channels emanate from Delhi; 
almost all analysis is by Delhi-based 
people. This imbalance is because 
Delhi is the capital and national and 
international TV news services are 
headquartered there. To that extent 


news/current affairs reflects Delhi’s . 


perceptions of whatis important. The 
rest ofthe country looks on. This view 
is now modified, as we said earlier, 
by the reality of coalition politics 
which has given regional parties and 
politicians a hearing they never had 
previously. dic 

‚ Lastly, there is politics. In the 
absence of broadcast regulations and 
an independent broadcast authority, 
central governments dictate broadcast 
policies. Even as technology renders 
controls obsolete, TV organisations 
need to keep governments happy. 
Often by practising self-censorship. 


A recent example: STAR News was 
blanked out for 20 minutes last month, 
so that an item on Fali S. Nariman 


resigning as Gujarat counsel over ће . 


Christian persecutions in Gujarat was 
not telecast. TV channels have a deli- 
cate task balancing real news and 
keeping major political persuasions. 
happy. By and large on communal or 
caste issues TV news, across channels, 
has come out strongly on the side of 
secularism, against organised politi- 
calcrime. 

One area where social and cul- 
tural barriers appear to be crashing 
down and opening up is in the depic- 


tion of women. Acrossall types of pro- ` 


grammes (except sports), women 
dominate the small screen in a man- 
ner they do not any other sphere. This 
is for simple commercial reasons: 
women constitute the largest TV audi- 
ence and therefore, the advertisers 
favourite target audience. The big- 


gest advertisers on DD have been 


Hindustan Lever and Proctor and 
Gamble who specialise in household 
and cosmetic goods, the domain of 
women. 


Dus record has been 


equivocal. In the late '80s, it saw itself - 
as the liberator and educator of > 


women: serials such as Hum Log, 
Rajani, Kashmakash, Adhikaar, Stree, 
Udaan Humraahi, Pukar explored 
the oppression of women in rural and 
urban circumstances, and their strug- 
gle for independent existences. If this 
new openness about women was 
modified-by the depiction of women 
in the mythologicals telecast at the. 
same time, that was part of the double- 
speak on women: should they be thor- 


. oughly modern misses or else the 


obedient, self-sacrificing pillars of 
strength? ; 
Mythologicals now rest side 
by side with daily soap operas such 
as Shanti, Swabhimaan, and more 


t be 


recently Aurat, Aparajita which deal 
with female angst. There are also 
magazine programmes directed at 
women. That is DD’s commitment as 
a public broadcaster. 

Zee and now Sony, STAR Plus 
too, dwell upon the lives of the mod- 
ern urban rich and often professional 
woman: Tara is only the most cel- 
ebrated example of what was a new 
kind of woman —independent, single- 
minded, unbowed апа certainly 
uncowed. Not always attractive, often 
hysterical but always the cynosure. In 
serials such as Banegi Apni Baat, 
Daraar, Sailaab, Hasratein, women’s 
sexuality has been explored, her right 
to make choices acknowledged. 


D. sexual liberation, male and 


female, has been atthe heart of televi- 
sion texts. Two recent serials, Saans 
and Thoda Hai Thodi Ki Zaroorat Hai 
are breaking new ground: Saans has 


its female protagonist walk out of mar- < 


riage because of her husband's infide- 
lity and refuse to reconcile except on 


herown terms. Thisisamoveforward . 


from Hasratein where the two women 
acceptthe man’s double life. Thoda... 
has gradually created space for widow 
remarriage, whether or not that is the 
ultimate resolution, But even this 


openness is limited and self-limiting.- 
It primarily concerns rich, cosmopoli- : 


tan women. The lives and lifestyles of 
the overwhelming majority of women 
or men for that‘matter, either in the 
urban or rural landscapes, are con- 
spicuous by theirabsence. 

. There's an exclusivity here, a 
cultural identification that can be con- 
fusing: the salwar kameez is a sign of 


the liberated woman in Sun's serials; 


but in Hindi serials it’s the emblem of 
tradition, conservatism. Here the short 


_ dress characterises women as modern 


and perchance, loose. ' 
There’s also been the emergence 
of women political leaders — Sonia 


Gandhi, Jayaram Jayalalitha, Mamata 


_Bannerjee, Sushma Swaraj, Uma 


Bharati — all of whom receive consid- 
erable TV coverage. Are women 
emerging from the shadows to be 
taken seriously or is itachimera? Dif- 
ficult to answer but there is the hint of 
acultural backlash. Currently, several 
highly successful serials deal with the 
conflict between tradition and moder- 
nity: Amaanat, Ashirwaad, Ek Mahal 
Ho Sapno Ka, Saaya, Challenge, Tere 
Mere Sapne, have strong patriarchal 
figures who try to assert their author- 
ity and value systems on the children. 
The battle is still being fought so the 
jury's still out. | 

TV serials also depend so much 
on continuity; formulas are limiting 
conventions within which they must 
work. Ifadvertising insists on acertain 
type of character, the daily soap for- 
mat requires that there never be a reso- 
lution to any issue, that from day to 
day, everything remains unresolved 
and open-ended to bring back the 
viewer the next day. 


A single or double channel world 
was a Closed, but cohesive one; the 
decline of the omnibus channel such 
as DD and rise of regional and niche 
channels have fragmented national 
cultures. Television continually exp- 
ands and contracts frontiers: sports 
channels have brought diverse games 
into our lives; they have unified us, 
especially in the case of cricket. But 
cricket’s popularity has limited 
time for any other sport. And so it goes 
On. — 

Commercialisation oftelevision 
has virtually effaced public service 
broadcasting and narrowed choices 
down to those which advertising will 
support. Public service TV can only be 


saved from its probable defeat if it is ` 


allowed to decentralise and reach out 
tolocal communities. That is unlikely, 
but wecan always dream. 
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Sanctified closures 


URVASHI BUTALIA 


Growing Intolerance 


Acouple of years ago a young- woman 
in Jaipur became the victim of a gang 
rape. She was not the first. Like many 


-others, she had been lured into becom- 


ing part of a sex racket and, again like 
many others, had been pressurised and 
intimidated into keeping silent. Until 


.the day when ten men gang raped her 


inside acollege hostel—an experience 
that was so horrific that it pushed her 
into filing areport. | 

Inthe months that followed, she 
became the focus of.considerable 
media attention, and came under a 
great deal of pressure as the investiga- 
tion proceeded. Perhaps as a result of. 
this, or perhaps because of the trauma 
she had been through, the statements 
she made were not alwaysconsistent, 
her version of what,happened differ- 
ing at times from the previous version 
she had given. This gave the police, 
the media and the state the perfect 
opportunity to label her a ‘nympho- 
maniac’ and to assert that she must 
have invited the rape upon herself. 
Women activists who supported her 
were similarly labelled —if they could 
support a ‘nymphomaniac’, surely 


` they mustthen belong tothe same ilk. 


More recently in Delhi Deepa 
Mehta’s film Fire was attacked by 
self-appointed guardians of public 
morality. The contention of this small 
group of people was that in showing 
the development of intimacy, or in 
other words a lesbian relationship be- 
tween two women, the film was going 
against ‘Indian’ culture, and was 
therefore being untrue to ‘Indian’ 


women. Cinema halls showing the 
film were forced to take it off. The 
Censor Board, which had cleared it, 
was forced to reconsider it. Deepa 
Mehta, the film-maker, was singled 
out for threats and abuse. How could 
she spread such slander about women? 
How could she actually claim that 
women could have the gall to express 


their sexuality, to want to havea physi- 
- 


cal relationship with no man? 
Further east in Afghanistan, 
afterthe Taliban seized powerin 1996, 
a new set of rules were brought in' 
for women. They could not go out to 
Work, or drive а саг, or dress ‘inappro- 
priately' —and forany of these so-called 
*offences' they could be beaten and 
even stoned to death. And back at 
home again, the village of Navapara 
Bhandariya in Jhabua district. of 
Madhya Pradesh saw the rape of four 
Christian nuns, allegedly by Hindu 
right wing men, arape that Hindu right 
wing leaders (men) excused as being 


a ‘justifiable’ expression of the anger _ 


of ‘Hindus’ because of the conver- 
sions missionaries had carried out. 
On the face of it, these incidents 
have little in common, except that they 
all relate to women. A closer look, 


„however, reveals that there are com- 


monalities that lie beneath the surface 


` and these are cause for considerable 
concern. It’s easy enough, for exam-  . 


ple, to dismiss the incident relating 


to Fire, or the rape of the Christian . 


nuns as part of the growing intolerance 
in our region. It's equally possible — 
indeed it is even easier to label what 


p 


—* 


р; 


is happening to women in Afghanistan 
as the more extreme, perhaps even the 
more lunatic end of this kind of intol- 
егапсе. Butit’s when you see the links 
with the rape of the young woman in 
Rajasthan, that a more worrying pat- 
tern begins toemerge. 

Perhaps the first question that 
we need to ask ourselves is: why is 
it that such intolerance particularly 
targets women. From the time of Par- 
tition, in every communal riot or sec- 
tarian upheaval in ourcountry, women 
have been singled out for specific 
forms of attack. We don't need to look 
very far to find evidence of this: the 
mutilation and tatooing of women's 
bodies with symbols of the other 
religion during Partition, the attacks 
on Fire, the rape of Muslim women 
in Surat in 1993, and so the list goes 
on. 


О. explanation for such attacks 
on women that has traditionally been 
offered is that it is women who sym- 
bolise the culture of a community, it 
is on their bodies that identities are 
marked out and created. And this is 
true enough. The deliberate rape of 
women of one community by men of 
the other community in times of con- 
flict, is ample proof of this, for such 
rape serves to ‘pollute’ the body of 
the woman, and therefore the body of 
the community, and to ‘dilute’, by 
impregnating her with the seed of the 
other religion, the purity of the race 
and the religion. 
Another-explanation, and this 
one too has some truth to it, is that 
women provide much easier targets. 
One could almost say they are ‘soft’ 
targets: they’re easier to attack, they 
don’t hit back in the way that men сап 
and often do, and much of the time, in 
order to attack them, men only need 
to pull out that time-tested and old 
weapon, rape, through which they can 
achieve a multiple purpose: violate the 


woman and her body, humiliate her 
mind, and through her, humiliate the 
men of her family and community 
through taking occupation of her 
body. 


B. there is more to it than that — 
andthatis wheretherape ofthe young 
woman in Rajasthan, and the attacks 
on Fire, have an underlying, linking 
thread. To my mind these increasing 
andconsistentattacks we are witness- 
ing are not isolated incidents- they are 
linked, closely and integrally with a 
much deeper malaise, with much 
more profound fears. These fears have 
to do with issues of control and power, 
with access to the public sphere, with 
questions of performance. 

Everywhere you look, despite 
the heaviest of odds, women are mak- 
ing inroads into the public sphere: 
they’re out working, teaching, heal- 
ing, wielding political power — and 
everywhere they are doing as wellas, 
and, often better than men. And men, 
who till now had almost total control 
of this sphere — keeping women care- 
fully inside the four walls ofthe home 
and within the confines of the family 
— аге finding it more and more diffi- 
cult to deal with the tricky questions 
of sharing power and control. It would 
be a mistake, I think, to dismiss what 
is happening as mere intolerance or 
fundamentalism, for that way it is 
all too easy to relegate it to a lunatic 
fringe. 

Speaking of the conservative 
wave towards women in the Muslim 
world, Moroccan sotiologist Fatima 
Mernissi cautions that we should not 
simply look at this as a regressive 
trend. It does not, as is often argued, 
take people ‘back’ to the society of 
medieval times. Instead, itisadefense 
mechanism — the defense of a fright- 
ened majority — against the profound 
changes in both sex roles and the 
touchy subject of sexual identity 


that are sweeping the world today. 
Mernissi’s comments can well be 
extended to cover other societies, 
other worlds. The fear of women is not 
limited to the Muslim world. 

Indeed, in many ways one can 
argue that this isa fear that has always 
existed, which is why women are 
‘controlled’ by turning them into god- 
desses, good wives, mothers—the ped- 
estal hasensured that women are kept 
in their place. But pedestals have a 
way of crumbling, and this one too 
began to fall apart with the coming of 
the women's movement, a develop- 
ment that gave rise to new anxieties, 
new fears. It is true that sex roles have 
begun to change, that the distinction 
between private and public has begun 
to disappear, that women, and some- 
times men, have begun to question 
how power relations play themselves 
outeveninthe most private of spaces. 


I. is equally true that women have 
begun to compete, often successfully, 
with men for jobs, promotions, merit. 
Inthe new ‘globalised’ world of today 
for example, the opening up (albeit 
short term) of job opportunities has 
largely meant that women have been 
recruited for these jobs. Even where 
international boundaries are con- 
cerned, the labour force that crosses 
these is no longer only male. And all 
of this is profoundly disturbing 
and threatening. What do you do if 
the ground has begun to shift from 
beneath your feet? More, whatdo you 
do if those who аге causing the ground 
to shift are sometimes members of 
your own family, people who are tied 
to you in relations of intimacy and 
blood? Today, we are dealing with 
modern fears, modern anxieties. 
Over the centuries men have 
become used to thinking of them- 
selves as holders or definers of the 
norm. It is this in many ways that 
allows them to think that they have the 
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right to define the behaviour of others. 
In this respect, according to historian 
Uma Chakravarti, one might almost 
say that every man is at heart a funda- 
mentalist. Thus, if a woman ~ any 
woman—is walking down astreet with 
her head bare, or wearing ‘inappropri- 
ate’ clothing, a man — any man — will 
think nothing of coming upto her and 
ordering herto keep her head covered 
orto wear more suitable clothes. Large 
numbers of women will recognise this 
as something they have experienced. 
Yetthe reverse is never true: it would 
be unthinkable for a woman to walk 
up to a half-naked man on the street 
and berate him for being inappropri- 
ately dressed. 


T... there is a kind of continuum, a 
trajectory, that links the seemingly 
random attacks on women, the incre- 
asing violence they face, with the 
attacks that are seen to be part of the 
work of religious extremists. The two 
are merely different ends of the same 
scale. There is a way in which the vio- 
lence women face has widespread 
public — largely male — sanction, 
whether the sanction takes the form of 
actually making statements that estab- 
lish that women ‘deserved it’ or sim- 
ply saying nothing aboutit. 

We see evidence of this even at 
the international level. Even as this 
is being written, representatives of 
different countries are debating the 
acceptance of an international con- 
vention known as the Convention 
on the Elimination of All Forms of 
Discrimination Against Women 
(CEDAW). Of all international cov- 
enants that exist at the inter-country 
level, CEDAW is perhaps the most con- 
tested, with some countries (such as 
the United States) refusing to sign it 
altogether and others (such as India, 
Pakistan and many others) demanding 
reservations on certain clauses, reser- 
vations that for the most part allow for 
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discrimination against women on the 
grounds of culture. If discrimination 
is part of what is defined as ‘culture’ 
then it would seem as if it is all right 
to letit pass. 

. The fear does not only relate to 
women, but to anyone who is in the 
transition from being powerless to 
gaining, or fighting for, power. Thus, 
in India, the backlash takes on the 
poor, Dalits, women, poor Muslims, 
Christians, occasionally even poor 
Hindus. But with women the anxieties 
are different — because they are inter- 
nal — and the weapons are different. 
Perhaps the weapon that is most com- 
monly deployed against women is 
rape, or other forms of attack, particu- 
larly on women’s sexuality. It’s all too 
easy to dismiss a woman’s contribu- 
tion to anything by making her the tar- 
get of sexual innuendo, or attack. Or 
to actually attack her sexually, both 
being ways of humiliating her. The 


moment women begin to take their. 


space in the public sphere such attacks 
increase, for the assumption then is 
that any woman who takes this step is 
fair game. Whichis why Dalit women, 
‘untouchable’ by other standards, 
have always been fair game sexually, 
for they are the ones who have tradi- 
tionally worked in the public sphere, 
in fields and farms. 


T. anxieties and fears are very 
real for the world is changing. What 
is not recognised perhaps is that they 
are as real for women as they are for 
men, for once the world changes and 
the ground shifts from under the feet, 
everyone will have to begin to think 
of making adjustments and living with 
altered relationships. It is a sobering 
thought that as we-stand at the end of 
the century, what women have to look 
forward to is the paradox of more 
spaces opening up, and of a greater 
backlash as they begin to take their 
rightful place in these spaces. 


g= 


1. ‘Study of Discrimination in the Matter of 


The UN declaration 


NINAN KOSHY 


AT a time of growing intolerance in 
India on the basis of religion, it is 
important to recall that it was the semi- 
nal study on the subject by an eminent 
Indian that became the basis forthe UN 
‘Declaration on the Elimination of All 
Forms of Intolerance and of Discrimi- 
nation Based on Religion or Belief’. 
It was in 1956 that the UN’s 
Sub-Commission on Prevention of 
Discrimination and Protection of 
Minorities appointed Arcot Krishna- 
swami as the Special Rapporteur for 
a study of discrimination in the mat- 
ter of religious rights and practices. 
Krishnaswami completed the study 
in 1960 when the Sub-Commission 
examined its final version.! 


Religious Rights and Practices.’ Report of 
Arcot Krishnaswami, Special Rapporteur of 
the Sub-Commission on Prevention of Dis- 


Krishnaswami based his work 
ona variety of sources of information 
including governments, Secretary- 
General of the UN, the specialized 
agencies and non-governmental 
organizations. Materials for these 
sources were supplemented by writ- 
ings of recognized scholars and sci- 
entists. Krishnaswami was able to 
prepare with the assistance of the Sec- 
retariat of the UN, 86 monographs 
relating to discrimination in the mat- 
ter of religious rights and practices. As 
Professor Theo van Boven points out, 
“When the Sub-Commission @15- 
cussed the final text of the study, the 
Special Rapporteur was praised for 
having carried out with great skill and 
painstaking care an exceptionally 


crimination and Protection of Minorities. UN 


Doc E/CN 4/Sub-2/200/Rev. 1 (1960) (herein- 
after Krishnaswami Study). 
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comprehensive and constructive 
work. The report was also welcomed 
for its scrupulous objectivity and 
excellent literary style and was char- 
acterized as a landmark in the efforts 
of the United Nations to eradicate 
prejudice and discrimination."? 


T. study has remained in factaclas- 
sic work in an extremely delicate and 
controversial field serving as a guide 
for action by governments, non gov- 
ernmental organizations and private 
individuals. 

Krishnaswami’s perceptive and 
sophisticated approach to a highly 
complex subject matter is evident 
throughout the study. When discuss- 
ing prohibition of discrimination and 
the guarantee of the special protection 


of the law, he pointed to the special: 


problems that may arise in the case of 
freedom of thought, conscience and 
religion. Krishnaswami observed that 
‘since each religion or belief makes 
different demands on its followers, a 
mechanical application of the princi- 
ple of equality which does not take 
into account the various demands will 
often lead to injustice and in some 
cases even to discrimination.” 
Conscious of the difficulty in 
defining ‘religion’, Krishnaswami 
uses the term ‘religion orbelief’. After 
dealing with the nature of the right to 
freedom of thought, conscience or 
religion, its recognition as a legal 
right and the prohibition of discrimi- 
nation in its respect, he distinguishes 
between the freedom to maintain, or 
to change, religion or belief and the 
freedom to manifest religion or belief. 


2. Theo van Boven, ‘Advances and Obstacles 
in Building Understanding and Respect 
Between People of Diverse Religions and 
Beliefs’, Human Rights Quarterly 13(4) 
November 1991, p. 438. 


3. UN Commission on Human Rights Supp. 
(No. 8) Paras 150-174 UN Doc E/CN/4/804 
(1960). 
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Itis this second aspect that engenders 
most legal problems. 

As to the freedom to manifest 
religion or belief, Krishnaswami 
considers that the words ‘teaching, 
practice, worship and observance’ 


embrace all possible manifestations. ` 


The legitimate limitations must sat- 
isfy the criteria established in Article 
29 of the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights and should not ‘sacri- 
fice minorities on the altar of the 
majority’ butensure a greater measure 
of freedom for society as a whole. 
Krishnaswami deals with the 
individual and collective aspects of 
freedom to manifest religion or belief 
and concludes that the collective 
aspect — whether it implies freedom 
of assembly, or also the freedom of 
association and organization — is 
especially important, particularly 
from the point of view of state inter- 
vention and regulation. All this is, of 
course, related to the position of 
minorities within the state, particu- 
larly in the case of minorities with 
religious affinities outside the state. 


T. study ends with a chapter on 
trends and conclusions that reflects 
the situation in the period in which it 
was prepared. In a final footnote 
Krishnaswami comments on the mani- 
festations of anti-Semitism and other 
forms of racial prejudice and religi- 
ous intolerance which became the 
immediate cause of further measures 
adopted by the international commu- 
nity. He ends his report enunciating 
16rulesto be approved by the United 
Nations, followed by Draft Principles 
on Freedom and Non-Discrimination 
in the matter of Religious Rights and 
Practices. 

It was some 20 years after this 
study in 1981 that the UN General 
Assembly adopted by consensus the 
Declaration on the Elimination of All 
Forms of Intolerance and Discrimina- 


tion based on Religion or Belief. 
While it may be the product of a vari- 
ety of opinions and influences, the 
study and basic rules formulated by 
Krishnaswami had an undeniable 
impact on the text and the outlook of 
the Declaration. 


T. difficulties in the drafting ofthe 
Declaration could already be seen in 
the discussion on its title. Originally 
it was intended to be a ‘Declaration 
on the elimination of all forms of 
intolerance' butin 1973achange was 
made, following an amendment pro- 
posed by Morocco, in order to adjust 
thetitle ofthe draft Declaration tothat 
of the draft convention and to the 
wording ofthe Universal Declaration. 
Thetwo added words 'discrimination' 
and 'belief' are meaningful. 

‘Discrimination’, the term used 
in all anti-discrimination treaties and 
declarations hasaclearlegal meaning. 
"This is not the case with the word 
"intolerance" which is rather vague 
and lacks exact legal meaning. It has 
been used to describe emotional, psy- 
chological, philosophical and reli- 
gious attitudes that may prompt acts 
of discrimination or other violations 
ofreligious freedoms as well as mani- 
festations of hate and persecutions, 
against persons or groups of a differ- 
entreligion or belief.'* Elizabeth Odio 
Benito states that manifestations 
of intolerance in many cases go much 
further than discrimination and 
‘involve the stirring up of hatred 
against or even the persecution of 
individuals or groups of a different 
religion or belief.'5 


4. Nathan Lerner, *Religious Human Rights 
Under the United Nations’, in Van der Vyver 
and John Witte Jr. (ed.), Religious Human 
Rights in Global Respective, Martinus Nijhoff 
Publishers, The Hague, 1996, p. 116. 

5. Elizabeth Odio Benito, ‘Study of the Cur- 
rent Dimensions of the Problems of Intoler- 


ance and Discrimination Based on Religion or 
Belief’, UN Doc E/ CN 4/Sub-2/1987/26.3. 


However, the wording of defi- 
nitional article 2(2) of the Declaration 
indicates that the terms ‘discrimina- 
tion’ and ‘intolerance’ are actually 
employed as equivalents. ‘Intolerance 
and discrimination based on religion 
or belief means any distinction, exclu- 
sion, restrictions or preference based 
on religion or belief and having as its 
purpose oras its effect nullification or 
impairment of the recognition, enjoy- 
ment or exercise of human rights and 
fundamental freedoms on an equal 
basis.’ 

During the discussion on the 
draft Declaration major difficulty 
arose on the issue of right to change 
religion. When the draft Declaration 
was finalized in the General Assem- 
bly the reference to the freedom to 
adopt or change religion was deleted 
and a clause was added to the effect 
that nothing stated in the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights was to 
be diminished by the new Declaration. 


О. may say that there has been 
‘a downward thrust’ in the drafting 
process on this issue. Whereas the 
Universal Declaration referred to the 
freedom to ‘change’ religion or belief, 
the International Covenant on Civil 
and Political Rights referred to the 
freedomto ‘have and adopt’ religion, 
while the Declaration refers only to 
the freedom to have and manifest 
religion. In her study Benito con- 
cluded after careful examination that 
although these provisions varied 
slightly in wording, ‘all meant pre- 
cisely the same thing’, that ‘everyone 
has the right to have one’s religion 
or belief and to adopt another or to 
remain without any at all.’ In her 
view this interpretation is implicit in 
the right to freedom of thought, con- 
science, religion or belief, no matter 
how that conceptis presented.$ 


6. Ibid. 


The freedom of thought, con- 
science and religion set forth in Arti- 
cle 1 of the Declaration must be 
distinguished from the freedom to 
manifest religion or belief. No limita- 
tions upon the freedom of thought 
and the freedom to have a religion or 
belief are permissible. The only res- 
traints permitted by the Declaration 
are those prescribed by law and nec- 
essary to protect public safety, order, 
health or morals and the fundamental 
rights and freedoms of others. But 
these terms are broad and vague. 
Analyses of specific restrictions must 
be alert to interpretations that would 
weaken the safeguards created and 
magnify uncertainties concerning the 
resolution of conflicts. 


А... 6 of the Declaration рго- 
vides a detailed list of what is included 
in the right to freedom of thought, con- 
science, religion or belief: 

* “To worship or assemble in connec- 
tion with a religion or belief and to 
establish and maintain places for these 
purposes. 

* To establish and maintain appropri- 
ate charitable or humanitarian institu- 
tions. 

* To make, acquire and use to an ade- 
quate extent the necessary articles 
and materials related to the sites or 
customs of areligion or belief. 

* To write, issue and disseminate 
relevant publications in these areas. 

* To teach areligion or belief in places 
suitable for these purposes. 

* To solicit and receive voluntary 
financial and other contributions from 
individuals and institutions. 

* To train, appoint, elect or designate 
by succession appropriate leaders 
called for by the requirements and 
standards of any religion or belief. 
*To observe days of rest and celebrate 
holidays and ceremonies with the pre- 
cepts of one’s religion or belief. 

* To establish and maintain commu- 


nications with individuals and com- 
munities in matters of religion and b 
elief at the national and international 
levels.’ 


T. Declaration uses in Article 1 
the term 'everyone' and therefore it 
shouldbe seen as protecting nationals 
and aliens, permanent and non perma- 
nentresidents. 

The obligations ofthe states are 
set forth in articles 4 and 7. They must 
take effective measures to prevent 
and eliminate discrimination on the 
grounds of religion or belief ‘in the 
recognition, exercise and enjoyment 
of human rights and fundamental 
freedoms in all fields of civil, eco- 
nomic, political and cultural life.' 
Where necessary they must enact or 
rescind legislation in orderto prohibit 
such discrimination. 

Article 7 says the rights and 
freedoms set forth in the Declaration 
*shall be accorded in national legisla- 
tion in such a manner that everyone 
shall be able to avail himself of such 
rights and freedoms in practice.’ 
States should also take all appropriate 
steps to combat intolerance on the 
grounds of religion or belief. Although 
the meaning of the verb ‘tocombat’ is 
not explained, this may involve an 
obligation to adopt measures in the 
area of criminal law against organiza- 
tions preaching or inciting others to 
practise religious intolerance. 

On the whole, the Declaration 
was an important breakthrough in the 
struggle to extend international rights 
protection to religion. Though a dec- 
laration is nota treaty and is not bind- 
ing, it does have certain legal effects 
and it implies an expectation of obe- 
dience by members of the interna- 
tional community to the extent that it 
may be seen as stating rules of custom- 
ary international law. 

As Nathan Lemer points out “The 
1981 Declaration on the Elimination 
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of All Forms of Intolerance and Dis- 
crimination Based on Religion or 
Belief was a powerful step forward in 
the search of a system of protection of 
religious human rights. The Declara- 
tion which incorporated many, though 
notall, of the principles enunciated in 


‘the seminal 1959 study by Arcot 


Krishnaswami, provides a compre- 
hensive and detailed catalogue of 
rights related to freedom of con- 


‚ science, religion and belief and their 


exercise in practice. The Declaration 
progresses beyond the purely indi- 
vidualistic approach of the Covenants 
and is nearer to some recent instru- 
ments that acknowledge the group 
dimension of religious human rights. 
Suchrights cannot be adequately pro- 
tected, unless the rights of religious 
organizations communities orcongre- 
gations as such are recognized and 
ensured beyond the purely individua- 
listic freedoms."? 

. The Concluding Document of 
the Vienna Meeting of Representa- 
tives of the Participating States of the 
Conference on Security and Coopera- 
tion in Europe (1989) contains a series 
of provisions, particularly with regard - 
to the rightto manifest one's religion 
or belief directly orindirectly inspired 
by the Krishnaswami study. This 
gives credit to its lasting influence. 

Against the background of the 
Sangh Parivar’s attempt to resurrect 
the Niyogi Committee report of 1956; 
itis interesting to note that in his study 
while discussing the question of for- 
eign missions, Krishnaswami pointed 
out that ‘in India responsible men of 
differing persuasions had criticized 
the Niyogi Committee not only forerr- 
ing іп its presentation of facts but also 
for overstepping the bounds of propri- 


ety and national interest in attempting 


to reverse the general trend in favour 
of a broad-based freedom.'? 


7. Nathan Lerner, p. 132. 
8. Krishnaswami Study, pp. 59-60. 
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Conversion and inversion: | 
the paradoxes of India’s present 


RANJIT HOSKOTE 


J have been haunted, over the last 
few months, by the Gogolesque image 
of acut thumb: a thumb severed from 
the hand that once used it to guide an 
arrow from a bow, to send the arrow 
humming to a distant target beyond 
the forest. Our nightmares, like our 
dreams, are seldom unique to our- 
selves; but it is this very lack of 
uniqueness, this quality of being 
invested with the percussiveness of 
shared experience, that turns this sev- 
ered thumb intoa painful metaphor for 
the injustice that has been enshrined 
in the social order of India. 

For it is the thumb of Ekalavya, 
the tribal archer whose dextrous 
handling of his chosen weapon drove 
the Brahmin kshatriya establishment 
to desperation in the Mahabharata, 
that has haunted me since Christmas 
last year: in the weeks that have gone 
by since, this country has borne wit- 
ness to the-most barbaric assaults on 
its Christian minority. Significantly, it 
is not the cathedrals and the diocesan 
establishments in the cities that have 
` been subjected to arson and violence 
by the militants ofthe Hindu Right, but 
rather, the homes and the makeshift 
places of worship around which the 
tribal converts to Christianity have 
built their lifeworld. 

Significantly, too, it is not the 
archbishops and the bishops in the 


metropolitan centres who have been 
attacked, but missionaries like Graham 
Staines, who have made their home in 
the outlying marches of civilisation; 
individuals whose mission it has been , 
to minister to the spiritual and corpo- 
real needs of human beings who have 
been abandoned by an insensitive 
society and an indifferent state. 

The sustained campaign of ter- 
ror and violence launched by Hindu 
right-wing militants against tribal 
Christians in Gujarat and Orissa has 


-served to draw our attention to many 


vexed issues. The ideological legiti-. 
mation of this campaign appears to 
rest on four dubious premises: first, - 
that the tribals are originally Hindus 
who have been induced to convert to 
Christianity by missionaries; second, 
that these inducements are economic 
rather than spiritual in nature; third, 
following from the first two, that the 
tribal converts, who have ‘gone astray’, 
must be ‘brought home’ to Hinduism; 
and fourth, a grander historical pre- 
mise that informs the other three, that 
there is indeed a pure Hindu essence 
to which India may return, provided 
it can purge itself of alien elements 
(under which rubric are placed such 
religious and cultural traditions as 
Islam and Christianity). 

These four premises deserve 
careful attention, not least because 
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they carry a considerable emotive 
appeal which tends to preclude the 
possibility of a critical examination 
in a public sphere that has now come 
to be dominated by the discourse of 


Hindutva. The first premise, that the. 


tribals are originally Hindu, is a pat- 
ently ahistorical one: any study of 
Indian society will show that, while 
there has been a constant and at times 
highly creative interplay between 
Hinducaste society and tribal society, 
the two have been distinct and mutu- 
ally exclusive formations. 

Richard Lannoy, in The Speak- 
ing Tree (1971), employs the fascinat- 
ing metaphor of the 'antipodes' to 
describe the relationship in which 
tribal society has traditionally stood 
to Hindu caste society: it was always 
the site of the Other, a source of vital- 
ity and spontaneity, a space where 
gender justice obtained to a greater 


degree than it did within the caste 


order, and where the values of egali- 
tarianism and fraternity informed 
the structure of social relationships. In 
all these ways, tribal society was the 
very antithesis of the Brahminical 
order, with its complex system of 
restraints, hegemonies and hierar- 
chies. ; 


T.. is not, of course, to deny that the 
dialectic between caste society and 
tribal society led to a gradual osmosis, 
by which groups (with vestigial traces 
of their social customs, gods and reli- 
gious practices) were absorbed into 
the network of caste. Contrary to the 
widespread belief that the caste sys- 
tem and its innate power relations 
have always been frozen—a belief that 
acquired its legitimacy, perhaps, after 
the crises of definition engendered by 
the first census that the British colo- 
nial regime conducted — entry into, as 
well as mobility within the caste sys- 
tem has been organised in various 
waysthrough thecenturies. 
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Ecological, demographic and 
technological changes have at all 
points of time produced situations in 
which the pattern of distribution of 
resources and skills has been altered; 


such fluctuations in fortune һауе 


brought hunter-gatherer and pastoral 
tribes into the ambit of the village 
peasant economy, and later into the 
urban mercantile-artisanal economy. 
Once incorporated into the web of 
obligations and services.that held 
caste society together, the 'tribes' of 
earlier times were transformed into 
‘caste groups’ or jatis, such as the 
dhangars and the kolis in western 
India. The origins of many of today’s 
underprivileged or middle caste groups 
may be traced back to the Nishada and 
the Shudra tribes mentioned in certain 
Sanskrit sources. 


Т. tedious Hindutva argument that 
tribal people convert to Christianity 
only to improve their prospects not 
only does an grotesque injustice to the 
possibility of faith as a means of open- 
ing outa vista of freedom, but also tac- 
itly accepts the fact that India’s tribal 
population has suffered brutal oppres- 
sion at the hands of the dominant 
upper and middle castes in Hindu 
society. Even if it were true that the 
conversion oftribalsto various Chris- 
tian denominations is based on the 
perception that economic improve- 
ment will follow, this can scarcely be 
held against groups that have been 
exploited and denied justice because 
ofthe happenstance of birth. 
Thetragedy ofthe predicament, 
however, is thatthe process of conver- 
sion does not necessarily eliminate 
the discrimination that the tribal peo- 
ples of India face: religious conviction 
may be dictated from within the indi- 
vidual self, but socio-cultural identity 
is a construct developed and elabo- 
rated within the system of perception 
that dominates a society. In the stra- 


tigraphy of Indian culture, you take 
your privileges or your disadvantages 


with you when you shift to another . 


religion. 


А. obvious case in point, where 
converts to Christianity have pre- 
served their privileged status, is that 
of the Saraswat Brahmin. families in 
Goa whoconverted to Roman Catho- 
licism during the Portuguese con- 
quest. Far from suffering a loss of 
position, they crossed over with their 
privileges and even their distinctive 
caste marks intact; they retained their 
control over the best agricultural Jand 
and commercial interests in Goa, as 
well as their political identity and 
social self-assurance as an elite high- 
caste group. Ps | 

By the same token, individuals 
do not automatically lose their tribal 
identity when they convert to Chris- 
tianity today, but carry with Шеп ап 
the handicaps that their position as 
tribals implies. They suffer the same 
discrimination as before; and though 
the missionaries may empower them 
with education, which imparts tothem 
an awareness of their civic rights, they 
must nevertheless articulate their 


problems within a still largely.semi-. 


feudal system. 

How, then, do organisations like 
the Vishwa Hindu Parishad, the Baj- 
rang Dal and the Hindu Jagran Manch 
define the ‘home’ to which they claim 
to be bringing back the individuals 
who have ‘gone astray’, allegedly 
seduced by other faiths? It is a home 
that is founded on the principle of 
‘structural violence’, to borrow a 
phrase from the Buddhist peace acti- 
vist from Thailand, Sulak Sivaraksa. 
Following from the concept of ‘inter- 
being’ outlined by the Vietnamese Zen 
master and originator of engaged Bud- 
dhism, Thich Nhat Hanh, Sivaraksa 
observes: ‘It is structural violence for 
the rich to live a luxurious, wasteful 


lifestyle that destroys natural resou- 
rces. And this makes the gap between 
rich and poor greater and greater. 
Many people are being slowly 
starved, while others are eating too 
much.’ 


А, Sivaraksa demonstrates, 
we participate in structural violence 
when we indulge in mindless consum- 
erism, in the exploitation of labour 
and resources, in manic speculation, 
in unregulated industrial expansion, 
and most certainly when wé withhold 
social justice from the underclasses. 
One of the consequences of structural 
violence is the feeling of utter hope- 
lessness and despair that seizes peo- 
ple at the bottom end, the receiving 
end of society feel; the feeling is exa- 
cerbated by the knowledge that, 
should they seek redress, their aspira- 
tions will once again be suppressed by 
the agencies of the nation-state, which 


. aredesigned to safeguard the interests 


of the controlling elites. 

These observations are specifi- 
cally pertinent to societies like our 
own, where structural violence is an 
integral feature of social organisation; 
in India, it is embodied by.caste, a 
phenomenon from which there is no 
escape in any study of Indian society. 

The caste sensibility is as inte- 
gral to the Hindu way of life and social 
organisation as are the devotionalism 
of Bhakti, the metaphysical explora- 
tions of the Vedanta, the self discipline 
of Yoga and the pragmatism of the 
Epics. Even that great text of promised 
emancipation, the Bhagavad Gita, 
cannot rid itself of the imperative to 
maintain the primacy of the caste 
system and what it lays down for the 
individual as his svadharma: his place 
in society, his role, what is enjoined 
upon him to be and to do. The caste 
sensibility surfaces even in religious 
groups and communities that have 
ostensibly rejected it: varna, jati, 


samaja, sampradaya.Even the advaita 
of Shankara, with its emphasis on the 
oneness of all created beings as mani- 
festations of the universal principle of 
Brahman, became an instrument of 
Brahminical orthodoxy; it did not 
achieve its emancipatory potential 
until the early 20th century, when Sri 
Narayana Guru energised it as a gos- 
pel for the lower orders in Kerala. 

Iam, therefore, always surprised 
when Hindus of my acquaintance (lib- 
eral Hindus, for the most part, whose 
thinking has not taken on a saffron 
hue) become so transported by their 
complacent belief in Hinduism as a 
tolerant, accepting, accommodating 
‘way of life’, that they do not pause to 
ask themselves how this account 
squares with the phenomenon of 
caste. Can areligious and cultural tra- 
dition be described as ‘tolerant’ when 
it has for centuries — as a matter of 
religious doctrine and social practice 
—legitimised the inhuman oppression 
and disempowerment of the groups at 
the base of the caste pyramid. 


I. is no exaggeration to suggest that 
to be a Hindu is to acquiesce in caste 
society and its structures of class, race 
and gender dominance; such was the 
realisation that led B.R. Ambedkar 
to a deliberate and programmatic 
rejection of the religion of his birth, in 
favour of Buddhism. The Hindu reli- 
gion, as it manifests itself in the 
lifeworld of India’s tribals, is not the 
sanatana dharma of Gandhi or the 
liberating wisdom of Shankara; it is 
the ritual-mongering hypocrisy of the 
trader, the moneylender, the labour 
contractor and the timber merchant. In 
this version of Hinduism, the lower 
castes and the tribes take their place 
at the receiving end of such mecha- 
nisms of exploitation as debt slavery, 
arbitrary wage settlements, land 
alienation and the levying of corvee 
labour. 


Such a Hinduism presents no 
hope of improvement or redemption; 
given that this is the true nature of 
the ‘home’ to which the Hindu Right 
wishes to drag the errant tribal con- 
verts, it is little wonder that they are 
always open to models of emancipa- 
tion. Conversion, in such acontext, is 
the mode by which the oppressed seek 
to liberate themselves from an oppres- 
sive regime, to find their place in the 
world, to establish the entitlements 
and opportunities that are due to them 
as citizens of the Indian Republic. 


T. the oppressed, the way of the 
Cross — which is at least theoretically 
premised on equality — holds out an 
appealofequality before God, atheme 
that partakes in equal measure of the 
Bhakti sensibility and the values of 
socialism. For the tribals, as to mem- 
bers of the caste groups formerly stig- 
matised as ‘untouchable’, the way of 
the Cross symbolises a way of break- 
ing free of the limited self-image and 
possibilities of expression and fulfill- 
ment imposed upon them by the 
Hindu social order. ` 

Finally, it must be reiterated that 
the Hindutva plea for a return to a 
Golden Age of tradition is a chimera: 
traditions do not work according to the 
simple and linear style outlined for 
them by the ideological descendants 
of Golwalkar and Savarkar. Tradition 
is always a special form of modernity 
— because ‘tradition’ as it becomes 
available tous, isnot simply achrono- 
logical account of events, butan emo- 
tional investment made by the present 
in the past. This investment represents 
the strategic interests of the present as 
construed through the processes of 
identity construction, self representa- 
tion and self-legitimation; and as the 
nature and intensity of that investment 
changes, so too does our image of the 
past. The contours of our maps of the 
past are subject to constant change 
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because they are determined by the 
manner in which the past is sought 
to be presented by such influential 
sources of pressure as communities, 
ethnic groups, religio-political move- 
ments and nation-states. 


DL of launching a recruitment 
drive, then, the correct course for the 
Hindu Right to follow is introspection 
and self-reflection. Hindus in general, 
moreover, must recognise that the 
so-called ‘national debate on conver- 
sion’ can only assume a measure of 
relevance if it takes for its cornerstone 
the freedom of those oppressed by 
structural violence to seek another 
mode of religious and cultural self- 
expression. And with this must go 
the acknowledgement that the real 
clash in India today is not in fact that 
between a world-view that rejects 
proselytisation (Hinduism)and one 
thatembraces it (Christianity or Islam) 
~rather, itis a clash between two dif- 
ferent ways of ‘doing religion’. This 
deliberately artisanal usage is neces- 
sary, in order to remind ourselves that 
religion operates in society, not as an 
illumination that strikes individuals 


in the privacy of their prayer rooms, 


but as an intersubjective activity of 
dialogue and community-formation. 

The claim that Hinduism has 
never practised conversion or pro- 
selytisation cannot seriously be sus- 
tained: the Hindu ‘way of life’ has 
certainly spread, and it is pertinent to 
examine the fashion in which it has 
done so. The difference between 
proselytisation as it is practised by 
religions of West Asian origin (but 
also by religions of South Asian ori- 
gin like Buddhism) and the spread 
of Hinduism marks the difference 
between two conceptions of religious 
truth. In the West Asian religions but 
also, significantly, in Buddhism, 
Jainism and Sikhism), the ‘true way’, 
once accepted, brings about a com- 
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plete and radical transformation of 
the convert, a radical break with his 
past which ensures that he mustreflect 
upon and modify, even replace all 
prior ways of being and doing. 

In Hinduism, however, ‘conver- 
sion’ has always involved the syncre- 
tistic exchange and mutual absorption 
of cultural and religious ideas. As 
Clifford Geertz points out percep- 
tively, in Local Knowledge: Fact and 
Law in Comparative Perspective, 
1983), ‘Indic high culture... absorbed 
into itself a vast plurality of local prac- 
tices, symbols, beliefs, and institu- 
tions... it conquered not by anathema, 
ruling out, but by consecration, ruling 
in.’ 


Ios what seems to be happe- 
ning today is a strange inversion of 
approaches: while Hinduism has 
begunto harden itself on the model of 


‘anathema under the shadow of Hindu- 


ism, Indian Catholicism has inter- 
preted the mandate of Vatican II to 
mean a softening of dogma and atti- 
tude on the model of consecration. 
From the evidence of such Christian- 
dominated regions as Vasai (formerly 
Bassein, a Portuguese outpost north of 
Bombay), the inculturation experi- 
ment undertaken by the Church has 
created a situation in which the plural- 
ism of the classical Hindu position 
is now better expressed in the new 
Indian Christianity. 

A few weeks before the gentle- 
men of the Hindu Jagran Manch set 
out.to intimidate and assault the 
Christian community in the Dangs, I 
found myselfin achurch in Vasai. The 
occasion was the ceremonial publica- 
tion of Father Felix Machado’s recent 
study of the sacred Bhakti text, the 
Jnanesvari (Machado, who was born 
in Vasai, is now an Asia specialist at 
the Vatican’s Pontifical Council for 
Interreligious Dialogue). The cer- 
emony was a moving experience, 


novel and exhilarating in the manner 
in which the Catholic faith has trans- 
lated itself in local terms. Most of the 
speeches were in Marathi, as were the 
prayers; both Christian and Hindu 
prayers were recited. 

There was no trace, here, of the 
colonial monster regularly attacked 
in Hindutva rhetoric: no cassocked 
priests ladling out bowls of rice and 
dangling crosses before hungry tri- 
bals, no denunciations of pagan 
deities, no self-congratulatory trium- 
phalism of the redeemed. In that sim- 
ple festivity of faith, the unprejudiced 
observer would have discerned incon- 
trovertible evidence of the success of 
inculturation: in Vasai, Catholicism 
has opened itself to dialogue with the 
local culture and the traditional idioms 
of worship, without renouncing the 
specificities of its belief and practice. 


Е the preferred invocation to 
Christ, ‘Om Kristaya namah’ , carried 
a Vedic ring. The disconcerting irony 
of the situation was that, whilethecon- 
gregation of practising Catholics was 
perfectly athome with this ‘indigenist’ 
Christianity, it was this writer (Brah- 
min by birth, Presbyterian by school- 
ing, an enthusiast of Catholic sacred 
art) who seemed lostthere, looking for 
signs of the ‘colonial’ Christianity 
which was so integral a feature of his 
own upbringing. To the historian, his- 
tory is the river of Heraclitean thought, 
the mercurial river into which you 
cannot step twice because it changes 
with every passing moment. Butto the 
ideologue, history is a glacier that 
freezes every idea and strategy, every 
misunderstanding and antagonism, so 
that all action in the present is deter- 
mined by fixed views of the past. The 
question before us is: Can we, as a 
society that aspires to the ideals of 
constitutional liberalism, afford to 
remain ransomed to the glacier of the 
ideologue’s vision? 


P 


Books 


EMINENT HISTORIANS: Their Technology, 
Their Line, Their Fraud by Arun Shourie. ASA, 
New Delhi, 1998. 


JUST a little over 20 years back, in fact soon after the 
revocation of the Emergency in 1977, the Union Edu- 


„cation Ministry initiated a proposal to remove from 


the official reading lists three history textbooks for 
school children written by Professors Romila Thapar, 
R.S. Sharma and Bipan Chandra. The move, expec- 
tedly, raised astorm. 

Allegations were hurled that the Sangh Parivar, 
with many of its members in the ruling Janata Party, 
was attempting to ‘ban’ these books as they upheld and 
promoted a 'secular' reading of the Indian past. It was 
further claimed that these secular/Marxist historians 
underthe leadership of Syed Nurul Hasan, the erstwhile 
Minister of State for Education, had stacked the his- 
tory establishment with ideological cronies and *used' 
their official patronage to not just 'capture' academic 
institutions butto colourour pastin Congress hues and 
denigrate Hindu culture. 

The focus was on how these texts unnecessarily 
and falsely whitewashed Muslim excesses (temple 


breaking, forcible conversions, support to the idea of . 


Pakistan), underplayed the 'treacherous' role of the 
communists, glorified the Nehru parivar and down- 
played the role of Hindu nationalists (from Rana Pratap 
and Shivaji all the way to Savarkar and Hegdewar) in 
keeping alive the embers of Indian (read Hindu) resist- 
ance to foreign rule and cultures. 

The counter-attack by the defendants dug out 
every possible misdemeanour on the part of those glo- 
rified by the saffronites and raised the slogan of Indian 
secularism and our composite culture in danger. The 
debate was loud and raucous, shed little light either 
on the use and abuse of history to promote favoured 
(allegedly biased) political projects and interpretations, 
and even less, the tensions inherent in officialising the 
academia and scholarship, more so when this involve 


history writing and the appropriation and otherwise of — 


potent cultural symbols. 

That debate ended as many do — with little clar- 
ity anda deeply divided and embittered academia. The 
History Congress split. The tension lowered as the Con- 
gress Party regained power in 1980, but never quite 
died out. 

Today, with anon-Congress regime at the helm, 
this time more distinctly BJP, the old issues and debates 
have resurfaced — more virulently and with equally 
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disappointing results. Following the reconstitution of 
the ICHR, the board of the IAS, Shimla, and the appoint- 
ment in disregard of the recommendations of the 
selection committee of a bureaucrat from U.P., alleg- 
edly close to the HRD minister M.M. Joshi, as Director 
of NIEPA —the charges of saffronising education, in par- 
ticular History, have gathered ground. 

The defense as counter-attack is available in the 
book under review. The author, Arun Shourie, famous 
for his battering-ram style investigative journalism 
presents his case. First, delving deep into the records 
of the ICHR he goes about exposing the ‘eminent’ his- 
torians as individuals, who in the name of historical 
research of national importance, have siphoned off 
large sums of public money producing a fraction of 
what was promised as output. Further, he accuses them 
of covering up this fraud through their control of insti- 
tutions and committees, rewriting records and promot- 
ing each other to the detriment of other eminent (and 
one presumes genuine) historians and intellectuals. 
His story is one of fraud, deceit, plagarism, cronyism, 
patronage, and what have you. 

Shourie then shifts to stage II — how these histo- 
rians have both falsified and erased from official his- 
tory, that guardian of our memory — the role of Islam, 
the role of the communists during the freedom strug- 
gle, the positive role of Hinduism, the foregrounding 
of the part (read Dalits and Ambedkar) as against the 
whole. Overall, the implication of the propagation of 
this ‘line’, derisively classified as the Marxist- 
Macaulay-Missionary line, is the creation of a dismiss- 
ive and negative attitude towards our past and the 
nation, and an intellectual toadying upto the colonis- 
ing Westand its intellectual fashions. 

His project: Ideas are important and they should 
be backed by evidence; continue to expose and attack 
these false prophets; change our laws and our pattern 
ofincentives such that such eminences can never again 
capture the commanding heights of our intellectual 
institutions; and finally, break outofthe shackles ofthe 
ivory towers and involve the broad masses. 

Strong stuff. And heady. Also with some smat- 
tering of truth. Intellectuals, in the absence ofa vibrant 
and open academic culture and alternative sources of 
support, are as amenable as any to the lure of patron- 
age and power. Scholarship and ‘truth’, whatever that 
is, is almost invariably a fatality. There is no running 
away from the fact that our official institutions, par- 
ticularly those involved in the promotion of research, 
cut more than a sorry figure. Most charges of time and 
cost overruns and non-delivery are true. Worse, there 
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are few workable norms of accountability and trans- 
parency. Hence, little initiative at reform. 

But, is the problem to be traced to the recepients 
of official funds, be itresearch projects and fellowships, 
or to the structure and rules of functioning of the insti- 
tutions charged with the purpose of promoting quality 
and relevant research? Shourie does not seem to real- 
ize, not unlike most accountants, that research fund- 
ing is a probabilistic excercise, that not everything 
supported results in worthwhile and publishable aca- 
demic output. Most researchers have an insufficient 
appreciation of how to organize large collective 
projects, even less about manpower and resource budg- 
eting. Time and cost overruns, or demands for addi- 
tional resources and time, are thus not unusual. 

The ICHR presents a particularly easy target of 
attack because. of the scale of non-performance and 
because a relatively small group has remained at its 
helm for years. Itis likely that even with an altered cast 
of characters, the outcomes would not have been par- 
ticularly different unless we can rework the rules and 
structures of autonomy and accountability. Shourie has 
no space for such discussion, possibly because his 
project involves dubunking rather than reform. Oth- 
erwise he would also have talked about the fate of the 
A.R. Desai generated volumes on labour history which 
still lie buried in the ICHR archives. AndA.R. Desai was 
arespected Marxist. 

Without engaging in the more complex histo- 
riographic debates about our pre-Islamic past, Muslim 
tule, the driving thrust of different doctrines, it does 
merit attention that the protagonists in the debate mimic 
and mirror each other. Shourie may well charge the 
‘secularist’ historians for castigating others ‘for plan- 
ning to do in some undefined future what you have 
yourself been actually doing for decades —thatis, write 
history to a purpose.’ It doesn’t hide that his, or rather 
the current official proposals are only doing unto the 
antagonists what he feels (justified or otherwise) 
was done to the ‘others’. The ‘secularists’ and the 
‘saffornites’ as Ashis Nandy presciently pointed out in 
his 'Self-esteem, autonomy and authenticity' (Semi- 
nar 222, February 1978) present psychological mirror 
images of each other. 

A second, possibly greater, problem with 
Shourie's writing lies in his stringing together of 
diverse evidences and accounts to construct his own 
meta-narrative. We are told that everyone —secularists, 
Marxists, Islamists, missionaries, Dalits, and one can 
add to the list — are products of a colonial, western 
mindset who have sought to hegemonise the official 


space for discourse. An overkill if any. This conversion 
of a complex, polyphonic discourse into a simplistic 
black and white, good and bad, the colonised and truly 
indigenous, isa crude caricature, more suited to child- 
ish debating societies than helping advance under- 
standing. Worse, having identified the bad guys, there 
is an appeal to the use of state power to banish them to 
the margins. Ifthis does notengenderdiscord, one won- 
ders what does. 

If one may be permitted to add, this monograph 
is nodifferent from Shourie'searlierattempts to chroni- 
cle instances of temple breaking, question the role of 
Ambedkar or that of the communists during the free- 


-domstruggle. Or more generally his arguments about 


the essential nature of Islam. Forhim, everything flows 
from his understanding of first principles, which he 
deduces from a string of ‘facts’. No complexities, no 
greys, no play for contingent factors, no place for 
agency. One wishes that historical investigation was 
sosimple. 

The need today is to recover traditions of healthy 
debate, construct workable norms for institutional 
functioning, ensure space for dissenting imaginations, 
and learn how to temper one’s language and the predi- 
lection for pronouncing the ‘truth’. History writing is 
invariably ideological; this does not imply a suppres- 
sion or distortion of facts. And our reading of the past 
is more than a little influenced by our current preoccu- 
pations. This much is known. Scholarship involves 
both unearthing the little known and methodological 
innovation. Italso involves eschewing over-statement. 
On this count Arun Shourie has much to learn. 


Harsh Sethi 


THE BJP AND THE COMPULSIONS OF POLI- 
TICS IN INDIA edited by Thomas Blom Hansen 
and Christophe Jafferlot. Oxford University Press, 
Delhi, 1998. 


PART of the irritation with political writing in India is 
that, more often than not, itis much too free with opin- 


-ion and judgments but woefully short on facts and data. 


Possibly because of the derision heaped on empirical 
work (dismissed as mere empiricism) by our political 
scientists, detailed and well-reasoned analyses of 
political formations are hard to come by. And nowhere 
is this more evident than the recent spurt of writings 
on the BJP and its associates. It is as if the frequent use 
of terms such as the Hindutva brigade, saffronites, 
Hindu communalists/nationalists is sufficient to 


explain the dynamics of what today is a major politi- 


calentity. 

Even more distressing is the fact that ‘better’ 
work seems to come from foreign/NRI scholars — surely 
asadcommentary on our many university departments 
and research institutes. The most quoted work on the 
RSS remains the over a decade old Anderson-Damle 
book, Brotherhood in Saffron. The vHP, Bajrang Dal, 
ABVP, Bhartiya MajdoorSangh, the Swadeshi Jagaran 
Manch- in fact, all the associated formations remain 
shadow entities. While there is no shortage of commen- 
tary on their ideological presuppositions, even the ‘so 
called’ experts are insufficiently informed about num- 
bers, regional spread, social composition of member- 
ship and soon. ` 

This lack of detail, one suspects, is most respon- 
sible for the plethora of judgmental writing, more use- 
ful for assessing the writers’ credentials than adding 
to our knowledge about the party, its politics, strate- 
gies and prospects. The collection under review, for- 
tunately, provides a welcome departure. It does, 
however, merit noting that barring Ghanshyam Shah 
and Zoya Hasan, all other contributors are located 
outside India. 

How a party, more or less wiped out in the mid- 
80s, managed in just over a decade to become the larg- 
est contingent in Parliament, in addition to participating 
in half-a-dozen state governments, merits serious 
analysis. So does the ability of the formation—conven- 
tionally seen as upper caste, middle class, urban, a 
Brahmin-Bania-Thakur combine with a social base in 
the North and West — to break out of the shackles of 
both its regional and social moorings. It is rarely 
appreciated that barring religious minorities, the BJP 
today enjoys a substantial hold, at least electoral, in all 
social segments and across the country, albeit unevenly. 

The introductory essay by Hansen and Jafferlot 
attempts to unravel this puzzle. Somewhat expectedly, 
they foreground the party’s ability to ‘combine ethno- 
nationalist themes with more pragmatic politics’ as 
most responsible for its current success. Further, they 
highlight that the BJP project has to be seen in the 
context of three major transformations affecting the 
polity — the emergence of distinct regional politics in 
each state, with distinct political cultures, political ver- 
naculars and configurations of caste mobilization and 
alliances; the emergence of the OBCs and SCs as dis- 
tinct and self-conscious political constituencies, in turn 
contributing to a Mandalization and plebianization 
of politics; and the growing constituency for Hindu 
nationalist politics among upper caste Hindus, urban 
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middle classes and upwardly mobile groups in north- 
ern and western India. 

How the party and its core associates handle their 
ideological distinctiveness in the context of increas- 
ing regional and lower caste assertiveness is what will 
decide its political future. The editors manage to steer 
clear of both ideological and caste essentialism to paint 
a nuanced picture of the complex and complicated 
strategies of the combine. Central to its strategy has 
been the structuring of regional alliances which have 
permitted the party to ‘indirectly Mandalize', asalsoride 
on the coat-tails of formations more rooted in areas 
where the party organization has so far been weak. 

The tendency towards political pragmatism, 
however, strains the ideological purity of the party — 
the one way in which it has tried to retain its brand dis- 
tinction from the Congress. The latter, which tried to 
be all things to all people managed, as social contra- 
dictions sharpened, to become the choice of most vot- 
ers by default. Whether the BJP can defer the tendency 
towards ideological and programmatic diffusion 
remains to be seen. What is clear, and welcome, is that 
this volume refrains from the common secularist cas- 
tigation of painting the BJP as a Hindu fascist combine, 
one that would inevitably lead to social chaos and frag- 
mentation. This when all contributors are distinctly 
uncomfortable with the BJP, even more its parent body, 
the RSS. MM 

This is elaborated in Jafferlot's analysis of BJP 
attemptstocrossthe caste rubicon. In the post-Mandal 
context, retaining the dominance of the ‘twice-born’ 
in the organization is a distinct handicap. However, 
notwithstanding the strenuous efforts of people like 
Govindacharya, Uma Bharti or Kalyan Singh - the 


non-elite groups in the BJP still remain marginal. And ` 


alleffortsto paperthis overthrough the use.of concepts 
such as social engineering and sanskritization just do 
notwash. - AE 

Zernini-Brotel's essay on U.P. reflects the same 
tendency — the effort to move from Hindutva to con- 
sensual politics. But given both the sharply escalating 


social polarization in the state and the hostility of its - 


traditional upper-caste base (which it has more or less 
completely won over from ће Congress), this strategy, 
exemplified best in the Kalyan Singh-Rajnath Singh 
alliance, is unlikely to work. The downgrading of gov- 
ernance issues in an effort to consolidate sectional caste 
loyalties too only contributes to a sense of disarray. 
Jenkins’ Rajasthan essay, though imaginative in 
its use of cultural metaphors drawn from Rajput his- 
tory, is insufficiently engaged with the inability of the 
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party to throw up any acceptable leadership beyond 
Bhairon Singh Shekhawat. He argues that the BJP in 
Rajasthan itself functions as a regional party and has 
managed to link region, caste and Hindu nationalism 
in a compelling manner. This is not quite true. Intra 
regional political differences remain sharp as does the 
Jat, Rajput and OBC rivalry. - 
Shekhawat, seen as a crypto Congressman and 
Rajput, is disliked by many in the party organization. 


Yet, the BJP seems to have no alternative leadership - 


because he is the only leader who has the ability to 


modulate the aggressive Hindutva liné as also make . 


‘deals’ necessary for electoral success. As Shekawat’s 
abilities decline, as they must, unlike Jenkins’ progno- 
sis of consolidation, the BJP may well be set for a 
major electoral debacle, as was seen in the recent elec- 
tions tothe assembly. This point is often insufficiently 
appreciated. For all of BJP's famed ideological and 
organizational cohesion, it continues to rely on power 
to retain its flock. | | | 

The four essays on the region beyond the Hindi 
belt point to the fact that though the BJP has made sub- 
stantive gains in Maharashtra, Karnataka and Punjab 
(not so in Kerala): much of this owes to the structuring 
of local alliances. These remain brittle, the contradic- 
tions sharpening when thealliance is in power. The grea- 
ter problemis thatthe party has yet to emerge asthe locus 
of politics; its performance depending more on Con- 
gress actions rather than its own autonomous efforts. 

Maharashtra further proves the difficulty of tran- 
scending the traditional social base. The Shiv Sena, 
though an ally in the Hindutva project, appeals more 


to the plebs and may well contribute to sullying the im- ` 


age of its partner. The essays on Gujarat and Madhya 
Pradesh further problematize the myth of organiza- 


. tional cohesiveness. Clearly, BJP's upper caste Hindu 


nationalism is a weak glue to cement a broader caste 
coalition. " 


Another feature, unfortunately attended to in | 


the different essays, is that barring Rajasthan, the BJP 
regimes have never overcome the incumbency factor. 
Notwithstanding claims of a party with a difference, 


its governing abilities have been shown up as shoddy. 


Ina situation where voters rarely hesitate to exercise à 
negative choice, the BJP, if ithas to survive, must learn 
the art of governing, and fast. 

Overall, this collection provides sufficient 
material for further analysis. It underscores the under- 
standing that the BJP project and is far from complete, 
and is marked by serious ruptures in its evolution. Its 
non core allies (Samata party, Biju Janata Dal, AIADMK 


coalition, Trinamul Congress, Lok Shakti) continue to 
have serious differences with the party’s core agenda; 
its ability to manage and contain the Sangh parivar is 
doubtful; and its economic philosophy remains mud- 
dled. Even more, it has failed to handle the tensions gen- 
erated by its rapid growth. 

Though commonplace secularist apprehensions 
continue to pepper the text, what the detailed analysis 
indicates is thatif the BJP is tocontinue as a major player 
in the electoral-political arena, it will need to more 
forcefully re-invent itself, and not as a strident Hindu 
formation. 


Harsh Sethi 


THE MEANING OF AMBEDKARITE CON- 
VERSION TO BUDDHISM AND OTHER 
ESSAYS by K.N. Kadam. Popular Prakashan, 
Mumbai, 1997. 


IN this book Kadam has strung together five essays 
that he wrote over the last 10 years. Of the five essays 
only three (chapters 1, 2 and 4) are substantive and 
contextually relevant to contemporary Dalit studies. 
While Kadam consistently privileges the ‘scientific’, 
‘rational’ and ‘down-to-earth’ character of knowledge, 
itis difficult to find a pattern within which to fit the five 
essays. From this point of view the book is an intrigu- 
ing accomplishment: a desperate feat at holding 
together very disparate essays. 

Chapter 3 consists of random reflections by the 
author on “The Question of Life and Death.’ It is an 
uncritical and somewhat unsystematic restating of an 
evolutionary worldview sans traditional ‘metaphysics’ 
and dominant religious symbols such as ‘God, soul ... 
and life-beyond-life’ (p.:53). Chapter 5 contains 
Kadam's optimistand ratherunrealistic projections of 
the ‘religious evolution’ of human beings which entails 
the wedding together of Buddhism and Universal 
Humanism. Having dispensed with the essays that are 
underdeveloped, discordant, and not so relevant to 
Dalit studies, in the rest of this review I shall summa- 
rize and critically appraise the main arguments of the 


' three essays that are developed to a noteworthy extent. 


In the first essay Kadam discusses the main 
themes of Ambedkar’s philosophy of emancipation, 
particularly as it developed in consonance with the 
thought of John Dewey, who was his teacher at Colum- 
bia University between 1913 and 1916. Ambedkar 
takes seriously Dewey’s move away from astatic, eter- 
nal and perfect notion of truth to one that unabashedly 


embraces its dynamic, construable and provisional 
composition. Accordingly, Ambedkar is portrayed as 
representing the following features of Dewey: demo- 
cratic, reconstructive, imaginative, rationalistic, 
humanistic and accepting the tentative nature of his- 
tory, philosophy and religion. 

The strength of this essay lies in giving the reader 
an intelligible sense of the larger conceptual framework 
that undergirds Ambedkar’s philosophy of history and 
religion. I was especially enlightened by the manner 
in which Kadam lays out Ambedkar’s historical work 
on who the shudras and the untouchables were and then 
proceeds to analyze the principles of his philosophy 
of history that can be garnered from this exposition. 

He identifies four principles that guide 
Ambedkar’s historical construction: (i) all literature 
whether sacred or profane is to be included (p. 11); 
(ii) no literature is to be debunked indiscriminately 
(р. 12); (iii) judgements must be made according tothe 
consideration of ‘how far the statement of the case is 
complete and clearly set forth by the evidence’ (p. 12); 
(iv) and finally, when evidence is not forthcoming, ‘it 
is permissible’ to use ‘imagination and intuition to 


bridge the gaps left in the chain of facts’ (p. 12). Thus, 


“а preponderance of probability’ may be a ‘sufficient 
basis fora valid decision’ (p. 13). 

The weakness of the essay is two-fold. First, 
extended quotations from Dewey unnecessarily break 
up the flow ofAmbedkar’s thought. Second, the ration- 
ale of determining the causal relationship between 
Dewey’s and Ambedkar’s thought is unclear. In the end 
itappears as though Kadam accepts the thesis that west- 
ern education successfully colonized the pliant Dalit 
Indian mind. Thus, through Kadam’s craftsmanship, 
the untouchable body of the searching East inadvert- 
ently becomes the accessible mind forthe assured West. 

The secondessay entitled ‘The Meaning of Con- 
version—anAmbedkarite View’ attempts to distinguish 
the salient features of Buddhist conversion from 
Islamic and Christian conversion movements. After a 
cursory and slanted interpretation of mass Dalit con- 
versions to Christianity as ‘outward’ (p. 36) and lack- 
ing in 'any appreciable degree of conviction' (p. 37), 
Kadam proposes that Ambedkar's conversion to 
Buddhism was based on the centrality of a *notional 
change’. The deliberate, reflective, compreliensive and 
fundamental connotations of such a notional change 
can be captured in his definition: 'It is a radical; con- 
ceptual change, a change in one's philosophical out- 
look, an ideological change, a total revolutionary 


change in one's social philosophy' (p. 38). 
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Kadam then goes on to explicate two aspects of 
conversion as notional change: the negative aspect 
deals with ‘discarding superstitions, obsolete traditions 
and rituals’ while the positive aspect involves “а con- 
scious adoption of a sound, rational outlook in one’s 
daily life’ (p. 39). The rest of the essay is dedicated to 
demonstrating how Ambedkar used the negative side 
of conversion to systematically reject the obsolete 
religion of the Hindus and the positive side to recon- 
struct the rational, humane, moral and universal dimen- 
sions of Buddhism. In the end, thus, for Ambedkar 
the purpose of conversion, even if interpreted along 
the lines of a ‘notional change’, is directed toward 
'reconstruct[ing] the world.’ 

While Kadam does a competent job of elucidat- 
ingthe facets of Ambedkar's conversion to Buddhism 
in terms of his understanding of notional change, one 
cannot but be struck by his bias which privileges indi- 
vidual models of conversion while slighting commu- 
nity models. This comes through in his approval of 
individual converts to Christianity (Ramabai, even 
though she was. Brahmin) and Buddhism (Ambedkar) 
and the disapproval of Dalit mass or community con- 
version movements. By doing so, Kadam is unable to 
extrapolate the resistive and radical, political and 


social dimensions of conversion movements among . 


Dalitcollectives. 

In the fourth extended essay Kadam takes on a 
grandiose and perilous task: the historical reconstruc- 
tion of ancient Indian history (1500 BC to 563 BC). On 
one hand, he construes the major currents of ancient 
history according to familiar Ambedkarite lines: the 
Aryans, who entered India between 1500 and 1200 BC, 
gradually conquered the indigenous non-Aryan peo- 
ples through acomplex and interrelated process involv- 


ing coercion and cooption. Thus, he concludes, ‘We’ ` 


have seen the Aryanization of some non-Aryan, adjust- 
ing themselves into the four-fold social system of 
Brahminism’ (p. 68). | 
On the other, Kadam, is also involved in lifting 
up the ‘counter-currents’ in this history of development 
of the caste system of Brahmanism. He thus resurrects 
strands of subjugated histories of resistance. Two 
*counter-current' movements are dealt with in detail 
through a process of creative disobedient readings of 
Hindureligioustexts, especially the Ramayanaand the 
Mahabharata. The first accents the struggle of the 
Kshatriyas against the Brahmins and their ideology of 
chaturvarna. Following Ambedkar, Kadamasserts that 
the origins of the shudras must be located in the locus 
of this struggle. The collaborating section of the 
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Kshatriyas were legitimized as being worthy to wear 
the sacred thread while the anti-Brahmin sections were 
refused the rite of upanayana (sacred thread ceremony) 
which could only be performed by the Brahmins. The 
later rebellious communities were thrust outside by the 
Brahmins and became the Shudras. 

The second highlights, though less illustratively, 
counter-current efforts at ‘the creation of caste barri- 
ers,’ and ‘dissolution through inter-caste marriages’ 
with an eye toward weakening the stranglehold of the 
Brahminical system (p. 83). He ends by situating the 
writings of the Bhagwad Gita as the final call to repu- 
diate the ‘revolt against Vedism and Brahminism’ 
and renew one’s duty to advance the workings of ‘the 
water-tight compartmentalism of caste’ (p. 90). Apart 
from an unnecessary digression under a section enti- 
tled ‘A Philosophical Interlude’ (pp. 75-83), this essay 
makes very interesting reading. Italsoreveals Kadam’s 
imaginative, critical and constructive penchant as he 
tries to reconstruct history. 

Of course, a thorough neglect of the Dalits 
through this historical process cannot be justified by 
his promise to deal with it in a sequel volume. Further- 
more, I would have expected Kadam to be more delib- 
erate about acknowledging his debt to Ambedkar’s 
philosophy of history that he so adeptly delineated for 
us in the first chapter. In reconstructing the history of 
such an ancient past, Kadam has shown that when 
evidence is not forthcoming ‘it is permissible’ to use 
‘imagination and intuition to bridge the gaps left in the 
chain of facts.’ 


Sathianathan Clarke 


FROM UNTOUCHABLE TO DALIT: Essays on 
the Ambedkar Movement by Eleanor Zelliot. 
Manohar, New Delhi, 1996. 


DALIT studies is emerging on two fronts. First are the 
imaginative offerings which reflect the knowledgeable 
analytical skills of social theorists as they undertake 
the task of scrutinizing the various dimensions of Dalit 
reality andconstructing different solutions to overcom- 
ing its multiple disadvantages. Second, are deliberate 
contributions by ‘organic intellectuals’ to locate, mark 
and circulate the strategies and signs by which Dalits 
themselves have undertaken the arduous responsibil- 
ity both to persistently resist the structures of multitu- 
dinous domination and innovatively forge their own 
subjectivity through political, religious and cultural 
means. 
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Zelliot is committed to the second school of Dalit 
scholars. In this book of 16 essays, Zelliot begins with 
the commitment of the latter stream of scholars who 
valorize the agency of the people themselves. None- 
theless, in keeping with the drift of the former collec- 
tive, she does not refrain from making constructive 
moves of her own. 

From Untouchable to Dalit is divided into four 
sections: Background, Politics, Religion, and Dalit Lit- 
erature, The first section serves as a backdrop for 
understanding Ambedkar and the movement that his 
work spawned. The main thrust of this section is to 
emphasize that there were already traces of resistance 
to the hierarchical caste system in pre-Ambedkar 
Maharashtra. The introductory essay sketches the dis- 


tinct, though tentative and ambivalent, efforts of two. 


Maharashtrian sants to disturb the rigidity of the Hindu 
caste system. 

Emanating from the fervent of the Bhakti tradi- 
tion Chokhamela, an untouchable 13th-14th century 
sant, asserted that he was ‘justas fully a beloved of God’ 
(p. 8) as any other caste bhakta. In the same Bhakti 
tradition Eknath, a Brahmin sixteenth century sant, 
uses his writings to protest against caste orthodoxy so 
as to legitimate untouchables access to God, since 
“even a Mahar can share God's grace’ (p.20). 

The next essay delineates key characteristics 
of the Mahar and non-Brahmin movements in 
Maharashrta in the 19th and pre-Ambedkar 20th cen- 
tury that contributed to the weakening of traditional 
caste arrangements. Four features of the Maharashtrian 
Dalitbahujan movement are discussed in detail. First, 
British rule precipitated the dismantling of the rigid cor- 
relation between low castes and traditionally menial 
occupations. Mahar and Shudra leaders thus were able 
to free themselves from ‘economic and psychological 
subservience to the existing [caste-based] village struc- 
ture’ (p. 36). Second, the growing resentment to alter 
the oppressive caste system received empathic support 
from both the elite and the masses. Third, there was 
extensive acceptance of.the western/modern convic- 
tion of the equality of all human being. And, fourth, 
there was an ascending number of ‘brokers’ who were 
willing to use their services for the social upliftment 
of the Mahars and Shudras. : 

The second section explicates ће various dimen- 
sions of Ambedkar which contribute to his becoming 
pivotal to the Dalit movement in Maharashtra. Zelliot 
lionizes Ambedkar; and justifiably so. However, she 
takes care not to overlook the agency of the masses 
which occasions the emergence of Ambedkar and is 


galvanized by his contribution. In an interpretive 
essay on “The Leadership of Ambedkar’ , Zelliot illus- 
trates the novel manner in which Ambedkar paved 
the way toward a new and self-affirming identity 
for the Mahars. By making use of the yearning to 
remythologize their own past in order to propagate the 
honourable heritage of Untouchables, Ambedkar 
sets out to weave together a history which underscores 
their ethnic unity with other castes. | 

Untouchables thus are presented as the ‘broken 
men’ who were repudiated by the Brahminism of the 
settled tribes because they would not give up Buddhism 
and beef-eating. Alongside this remythologizing, 
Ambedkar also pushed for religious, political and 
social reforms for the entire class of Untouchables. 
Efforts for self-respect thus were coupled with strate- 
gies of self-mobilization. 

The next essay painstakingly chronicles the 
Mahars’ adeptness at using the political arena to bet- 
ter their position in Maharashtra. Here Ambedkar’s 
political achievements are interpreted within the larger 
context of the already politically energized and expand- 
ing Mahar movement of the 19th century. This is fol- 
lowed by an article on the political implications of the 
Buddhist conversion movement spearheaded by 
Ambedkar, which accomplished two purposes for the 
Untouchables: it rejected Hinduism with its resultant 
untouchability by professing indigenous counter val- 
ues embodied in Buddhism, and it rejuvenated the 
political role of religion in order both to undercut the 
communist option and create space for the Republican 
party which was predominantly Untouchable and Bud- 
dhist at the same time. 

This section ends with a somewhat familiar and 


oft repeated comparison between Gandhi and 


Ambedkar. The problem with this essay is that it has 
not been reworked since its original publication in 
1972. Needless to say that there have been an array of 
new interpretations of both these leaders over the last 
25 years which go unacknowledged. The differences 
between the two can best be summarized in Zelliot's 
own words: ‘Ambedkar’s insistence on the rights ofthe 
Depressed classes versus Gandhi’s stress upon the duty 


. of the caste Hindus to do penance; Ambedkar’s com- 


plete rejection of caste versus Gandhi’s defence of 
chaturvarna (the idealized four-fold caste system 
without untouchability) as necessary to Hinduism; 
Ambedkar’s rational democratic liberalism versus 
Gandhi’s appeal to traditional modes of thought; and 
the inevitable clash between aggressive demands of a 
minority group leader and the slower, broader-based 
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and somewhat paternalistic extension of rights by the 
majority reformer (p.133). 

The third section focuses on how Dalit move- 
ments employed religion, more specifically Buddhism, 
as a means to reformulating their social status in an oth- 
erwise hierarchically determined historical context. 
Many important themes stand out in the four essays of 
this section. First, the author explicates the dual aspect 
of religion: it was used to marginalize and subjugate 
Dalits for centuries and, at the same time, it becomesa 
portentous means through which Dalit emancipation 
is actualized. Second, Zelliot lifts up the resources 
within conventional Buddhism, which has ‘given 
devout and religious-minded Buddhist a field of reli- 
gious investigation which is both highly respected 
for its wisdom and insight and totally free from caste 
bias’ (p. 220). Here, Ambedkar plays a major role in 
researching and advancing the cause of Buddhism. 

Third, Zelliot expounds upon the artful 
refiguration and even alteration of Buddhism for the 
objective of being beneficial for Dalit liberation. The 
most radical example of this is in the fourth addition 
to the ‘Three Jewels of Buddhism’ —1 go for refuge to 
the Buddha; I go for refuge to the Dhamma (doctrine); 
Igo for refuge to the Sangha (community of monks); I 
go for refuge to Ambedkar’ (p. 224). And, fourth, 
Zelliot culls several themes that have been produced 
by Dalit Buddhists as they attempt to fuse together their 


‚ new found resources of education, popular literature 


and religion (Buddhism). 

The final section is a substantial contribution to 
Indian wisdom. Zelliot draws from the fountains of 
Dalit cultural and religious capital in order to construe 
systematic and cogent motifs of collective Dalit self- 
reflection. Her concerted and enterprising effort of 
unearthing, translating and interpreting Dalit poetry, 
short stories, dramas, autobiographies, political and 
religious tracts and essays is a lasting contribution to 
Indian scholarship. Protestation, contestation and 
rehistoricization are at the heart of Dalit sahitya (the 
literature of the oppressed). In a concluding essay 
Zelliot suggests three components of contemporary 
Dalit belief: the conviction that Dalits are and were the 
creators of culture; the conviction that Dalits are the 
original inhabitants of the land (‘lords of the earth’). 
who rejected the Aryan theory of heredity, purity and 
pollution and karmic rebirth; and the conviction that 
Dalits were and are a militant community whouse their 
strength for the practices of their people. 

Ihave twocritical comments on this book. First, 
there is an unacceptable number of repetitions and 
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redundancies. This book would have been well served 
by a tough and prudent copy editor. Second, Zelliot 
misses the opportunity of interrogating symbolic sys- 
tems that supplement language. This is specially true 
when it comes to her interpretation of religion. Reli- 
gion expresses itself in many symbolic modes: rituals, 
icons, art, architecture, sacred geography and music. 
More specifically, Dalit religion in its non-scriptural 
and, sometimes, anti-scriptural penchantis symbolized 
deliberately and elegantly in such non-literary forms. 
An inclusion of ethnographic work done by cultural 
anthropologists and interpretive sociologists among 
subaltern communities in India would have greatly 
extended the range and richness of Zelliot’s work. 
Moreover it would have furthered her objective of 
letting the subaltern tap, act, rap, and communicate in 
their own way. 

These criticisms are minor in tne face of my gen- 
eral appreciation of this book. Zelliot has written a very 
important and much needed book. She has meticu- 
lously searched for and retrieved material that could 
have been easily lost. From Untouchable to Dalit is an 
apt title for such a collection since it reflects the sub- 
jectivity ofacommunity of subjugated peoples, On the 
one hand, they were always back-talking and writing- 
back against the negative representation that was 
orchestrated by the Hindu caste community under the 
label ‘Untouchable’. Thus, Zelliot digs up and lifts up 
the history of such collective confrontations and con- 
testations. On the other hand, they were continuously 
re-défining and reinterpreting their own collective 
identity as Dalit in difference to the one imposed on 
them. Thus, Zelliot fleshes out the political, cultural 
and religious dimensions of the movement of a self- 
assertive people toward their Dalit selfhood. 


Sathianathan Clarke 


CONVERSATION, CONTINUITY AND CHA- 
NGE: Lived Christianity in Southern Goa by 
Rowena Robinson. Sage Publications, New Delhi, 
1998. 

Rowena Robinson's book is another interesting work 

that has appeared in recent years on convert commu- 

nities in India adding to the sociological understand- 
ing of that section of society which is non-Hindu. The 
main issue in conventional works on convert commu- 
nities seems to be whether communities converted Бу. 
the use of force or through inducements offered. 


Robinson’s work goes beyond such simplistic ques- 
tions to provide for the reader a sociology of conver- 
sion. 

The author нр to understand ‘lived Chris- 
tianity’ in a village in Goa, characterised by the adop- 
tion of rituals that are-associated with Catholicism 
yet portraying distinct indigenisation. To this end she 
uses the ‘diachronic’ and ‘synchronic’ methods which 
are vital in understanding how a particular faith 
has evolved the way it has. As part of the synchronic 
method, Robinson gives us an ethnographical account 
ofa village in the Salcete district of Goa which she calls 
Santosgaon, a village marked by its predominantly 


` Catholic nature and which is seemingly less affected 


by modernity. Conversions took place in this region 
around the 16th century underthe auspices of the Por- 
tuguese Estado da India. i 

In studying the convert community, Robinson is 
aware of the theoretical problems that such a study is 
fraught with. Such communities have usually been 
seen as ‘foreign implants’ or ‘foreign accretions’. Other 
writers stress on the transformation that they evince 
even as they opt out of asocio-cultural system. Accord- 
ing to such theorists conversion is thus largely due to 
an intellectual decision to opt for a system of beliefs 
that they consider superior or better. Others recognise 
that converts continue to be embedded in their indig- 
enous socio-cultural praxis and thus representations of 
the ideas of prestige, honour, and soon persist even into 
the new faith. These communities while adopting 
another religion cannot move away from pre-existing 
structures; consequently, continuities exist even after 
adoption of anew religion. 

While the proponents of the ‘continuities’ para- 
digm have stressed on the importance of the study of 
the context the social milieu in which the religion 
developed so as to see the links, Robinson believes that 
one cannot view the convert communities as passive 
participants. Instead, they should be viewed as ‘exer- 
cising agency’. Despite adopting a distinct religious 
affiliation, with its own worldview, they do not give 
up indigenous practices wholesale but retain with dis- 
cretion and selectively those that are seen as vital to 
their social needs. 

Believing that it was not merely the missionary 
methods and practices that were crucial in the repre- 
sentation of the faith but also the socio-cultural con- 
text within which they functioned, R. Robinson goes 
into understanding this worldview as part of the ‘dia- 
chronic’ approach that she incorporates in her work. 
This worldview perceived the ‘other’ as heathen and 


pagan, and found it impossible to separate the role of 


' the Church and the State. Having done that she then 


attempts to reconstruct pre-Portuguese Goan society 
— the establishment of the caste based society in Goa 
and the political context of Goa. The understanding of 
these two contexts, she believes, goes a long way in 
understanding the nature of the Christianity adopted 
by the new affiliates. 

Conversion to Christianity went through phases 
depending on the political and economic stability of 
the Estado with conversions peaking around the 
mid-16thcentury. The intensity of their method—from 
offering .of economic incentives, care of orphans, to 
outright prohibitions of any form of Hindu practice 
leaving the individual with no choice except to leave 
the land, was crucially dependent on their political 
hold. According to Robinson one cannot cite solely 
pragmatic or materialistic considerations for conver- 


-sion. The neophyte noticed similarities in the new 


religion with which he could identify (for instance the 
continued maintenance of status and honour in the case 
of high caste converts). Consequently, Catholicism did 
not seem totally alien but was instead seen as a viable 
option. 

Robinson then presents to the reader a detailed 
account of the social structure of Santosgaon and its 
cultural idioms and ritual codes as part of understand- 
ing the ‘lived Christianity’ in Goa. These include 
aspects of the annual ritual cycle and the life-cycle ritu- 
als of the Catholics. The annual ritual calendar of the 
Catholics of Santosgaon she found has departed from 
that of the Hindu ritual calendar, adopting the Catho- 
lic calendar with its emphasis on the birth, passion, 
death and resurrection of Christ; yet the celebrations 


- in themselves show structural similarities. In her 


words, its celebrations ‘render them in process and 
configuration analogous to festivities and rituals from 
the local Hindu calendar.’ 

The same is true with the life-cycle rituals. Bap- 
tism and confirmation which incorporate the individual 
into the family of the Church do not play as important 
a role as celebrations related to birth, marriage and 
death which establishes-social links. Thereby, domes- 
tic rituals which are similar to Hindu practices (though 
certain symbolic circumstances may be prohibited) 
remain crucial in the celebrations marking the life 


cycle rituals. 


As has been inferred earlier the concept of social 
hierarchy based on one’s caste still plays an important 
role in Santosgaon. This could be because the Portu- 
guese themselves came fromahierarchised society and 
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understood this differentiation. Besides endogamy, in 
the context of the Church, its manifestations are in the 
form of the right to sponsor and manage the feasts of 
certain saints. However, in its practice of caste hierar- 
chy, the allied concepts of purity and pollution are aban- 
doned. So are hereditary occupations associated with 
a particular caste and labour is instead provided on hire. 
In recent times with an increased occupational mobil- 
ity of the lower status groups, conflicts have arisen 
between the various groups taking the form of contes- 
tation to host the feasts or involvement in separate char- 
ismatic groups. 

Thus, Robinson’s essential thesis from her study 
of the Christians in Santosgaon is that ‘the new is per- 
ceived through and integrated with the old’. The result- 
ant is a converted community evidencing continuity 
as well as change. 


Joy L. K. Pachuau 
REWRITING HISTORY: The Life and Times of 


Pandita Ramabaiby Uma Chakravarti. New Delhi, 
Kalifor Women, 1998. 


Uma Chakravarti's latest book is even better than her: 


lastone which focussed on the concept of fraternity in 
Buddhism. In this work she is concerned with the 
sorority in widowhood. Alongside the theme of patri- 
archy and coercion, explicit in upper caste Hinduism, 
shealsotacklesthe relationship between theology and 
power. 

The first part of the book tries to locate caste, 
gender and state in 18th century Maharashtra in 
terms ofthe values of Sanskritic ideology. It necessar- 
ily involves an analysis of upper caste hegemony, 
following which there is a deft analysis of lower 
castes and women as being materially and intellectu- 
ally oppressed because they are excluded from the 
shastras. 

Chakravarti's contention is that if we understand 
the economic and political bases of exploitation, the 
status of women as excrescence can well be imagined. 
Itisthisability to imagine that has always stood herin 
such good stead as a historian. She is able to arrange 
text upon text, and at the same time separate the narra- 
tive canvas in a slow and meticulous way without 


shredding. She shows us how colonialism, reform - 


movements and the patriarchies of family and state, 
operate in tandem to create a new structure of ideas 
where women's passivity as brides, mothers and wid- 
ows are further conjoined. 
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Of course there are women who rebel but even 
they do so in limited ways — such women like 
Rakhmabai, Anandibai Joshi, Ramabai Ranade, 
Pandita Ramabai succeed to the extent that their 
fathers, brothers and husbands educate and support 
them. The education of women becomes the primary 
basis of their empowerment (the corollary applies to 
the impoverished and degraded castes who must first 
become aware that they are deprived). | 

This awareness comes slowly, and often in the 
case studies she provides, it further consolidates the 
love forthe master. These women are, contradictorily, 
agents who further entrench patriarchy by theirdepend- 
ence on husbands who educate them. The husband is 
guruand god, and while liberating them into the space 
of intellectual effervescence they become sexually and 
emotionally bonded. Their institutional work, in fact, 
often comes into fruition when they become widows, 
and this point seems to convey that ‘service’ translates 
the libido into social commitment, where these women 
then stand outas pioneers. 

I think the point that women look for collabora- 
tive spaces is well made; and that even in the case where 
a woman does not want to join her husband, it is the 
support of the other strong male figures such as father 
or brother, that allows her to repudiate what she 
otherwise cannot on her own — the marriage bond. 
Not surprisingly, the chapter dealing with these very 
tension-ridden lives is called ‘The Embattled Family’. 
One is reminded of the great Russian novels, where all 
the great and terrible vicissitudes of life are present as 
if only to support a narrative plot. 

This book is definitely about mortality, and it 
makes one ask the question, ‘Will women ever be free?" 


_ Inthis text the great hierarchy of worth seems to oper- 
` ate between men and women, where the latter seem to 


struggle to keep up with men who invariably decide 
their fate. If the death rate of women in the 19th cen- 
tury was high because of child marriage (including 
rape) and early motherhood, we only have to remem- 
ber bride burning and female foeticide in contempo- 
rary times to understand how strong patriarchal 
ideology is, and how women are completely encapsu- 
lated within it. 

The stories that she recounts are in themselves 
great love stories: of reformist men who wanted to edu- 
cate their very young brides. But underlying them is 
the torment that women’s dependence on their hus- 
bands never went away, that women despite emotional 
enslavement were for men immediately substitutable. 
Uma Chakravarti seems to suggest that women had 


A 


to discover autonomy, and that this autonomy while 
relational would or did allow women to assert them- 
selves in public life. Love forthe country, other women 
and other oppressed groups become the creative ways 
of transcending the narrow boundaries of passion and 
conjugal dependence. But can men and women be 
taught not to be destructive in the presence or absence 
of passion? I suppose the systematic analyses of biog- 
raphy is in order to show that alternative ways of spend- 
ing the libido are possible, and the authorcertainly does 
this both profoundly as well as in substantive ways. 

The book seems to have been set up in a base 
and superstructure manner, so that Pandita Ramabai 
appears at curtain call. And what a play it is, each dra- 
matis personae more baffling, more pain-ridden, more 
volatile than the last, and these include both men and 
women. Pandita Ramabai is a most interesting figure. 
She wanders with her family reciting the puranas from 
place to place. Her father, mother and brother die ter- 
rible deaths. She is destitute but also famous for she 
has vac (speech) and sacred speech at that. Inspite of 
many upper caste suitors, who wish to match their 
reformist zeal with her intelligence and charisma, she 
choosesto marry a Bengali shudra. He dies soon after. 
Andthen after furthertrials, she converts to Christian- 
ity. Who is to stop her? 

It is Christian experience that she encounters — 
the emotional wellsprings of the love for Jesus. She is 
rebellious, prophetic, visionary — marginalised both by 
Hindus and Christian missionaries. And she works to 
set up rehabilitative institutions because famine and 
widowhood (both of which she has experienced her- 
self) occur over and over again in the subcontinent. 

Chakravarti proves conclusively that no amount 
of warfare — and that includes hostility, silence, ostra- 
cism, disgrace, gossip, death — can stop human beings 
from feeling some thing or another. The fear of death 
is perhaps the smallest fear in the face of great love or 
great commitment, and Pandita Ramabai proved that 
justice and human compassion were what she was con- 
cerned with. And the same can be said for the author. 


Susan Visvanathan 


WHAT WOMEN DOIN WARTIME: Gender and 
Conflict in Africa edited by Meredith Turshen and 
Clotilde Twagiramariya. Zed Books, London, 1998. 


THE traditional war narrative is of men soldiering on 
the front and women weeping at home. The binary 
stereotype was rooted in a separation of the battlefront 


and the home front. Conventional wars were fought 
between state armies, but today’s contemporary con- 
flicts often involve regular troops alongside a host of 
non-state actors, equally armed with light automatic 
weapons. The privatization of war has collapsed the 
difference between combatant and civilian; it has over- 
run the divide between the public sphere of men wag- 
ing war and the private sphere of women waiting. Even 
earlier there was the largely unacknowledged role of 
women in the persecution of the war effort behind the 
lines, but the violence of today’s wars has engulfed the 
home. 

Contemporary wars are symbolised by the image 
of the woman refugee. It is a truism that women and 
children are the worst sufferers of war. In particular, 
after Bosnia and the gendered use of violence or the 
systematic use of rape as an instrument of war, it is 
not possible toclaim innocence when confronted with 
allegations of systematic rape by the security forces in 
Kashmir and the North East or earlier in the violence 
against women during the Partition. 

But to view women as only victims is to make 
invisible women’s agency in negotiating survival in 
the midst of the everyday violence of war; it is to deny 
women’s agency for peace making and women’s 
agency for violence. 

The contemporary war narrative demands a 
women’s narrative of war. What Women do in Wartime: 
Gender and Conflict in Africa attempts to explore the 
impact of many ‘privatised’ contemporary wars on 
women in Africa. The war horror stories are set in the 
context of the militarization of Africa, a militarization 
which the editors, Turshen and Twagiramariya, place 
not only within the colonial legacy of pitting ethnic 
groups and tribes against each other but also the cyni- 
cal arming of Africa by the great powers and the disas- 
trous consequences of the financial policies of the 
IMF-World Bank. 

Inevitably, both the strength and the weakness of 
the collection lies in the narrative of the atrocities 
against women in armed conflict situations. The nar- 
rative of war horrors is passionate but the narrative of 
women’s emergence as agents in managing survival 
or women asserting themselves in the forefront of 
struggle as couriers or combatants or emerging as 
peacemakers, is unimaginatively explored. 

The book’s strength lies in making visible that 
women are not just ‘indirect’ victims in war. This is 
all the more vital because women tend to define their 
experience in terms of the violence suffered by their 
menfolk. The Hearings before the South Africa Truth 
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Commission revealed that even women like the ANC 
leader AlbertinaSisulu, spoke about the torture and suf- 
fering of her husband and children and not of herself. 
Women are reluctant to speak about their own torture 
and especially about sexual violence, which is regarded 
as within the private realm..Women’s experience of war 
has.to be made visible so that rape in armed conflict 
situations is placed in a political context. 

How convoluted social responses can be is pow- 
erfully brought out in the account of the war experi- 
ence of the Rwandan women, who were victims of 
systematic rape and ethnic cleansing. ‘Favours to Give 
and Consenting Victims: The Sexual Politics of Sur- 
vival in Rwanda’ constructs what ‘consent’ means for 
an unarmed women in a conflict situation. Women 
trade sex so that they can give food to their men in 
prison; women consent to cohabitation to be able to 
stay on in their own homes with the new possessor; 
women submit to rape and choose life over death; 
women live with rapists who have killed their families; 


women bear the children of rapists who have killed - 


their menfolk; and women are expected to reward 
soldiers for having fought for them. No wonder that 


Rwandan women cynically say of meninarms, ‘allare - 


alike’. 


One veil which women are reluctantto liftis rape 


and sexual abuse in the underground structures of the 
liberation movement. Women combatants in the army 
camps do not wantto speak about it. A senior member 
of the ANC army, Thenjiwe Mtinsto, quoted in ‘South 
African Women Demand the Truth', says that men in 
the movement know that the women would not want 
to talk about being raped. One of her comrades said to 
her, ‘You know, Lis going to get to a point when I am 
going to rape you. And is going to be very easy to rape 
you andIknow that there is no way that you are going 
to stand in front ofall these people and say Iraped you.’ 
Teckla Shikola, a senior member of the SWAPO armed 
forces, in a very moving testimony of her war experi- 
ence in the struggle for Namibian independence in ‘We 
Left our Shoes Behind’, mentions in a very matter of 
fact way that only the local army commanders and the 
chiefs could have sex with the women in the camp. 
Women in the camp often thought of getting pregnant 
to escape the rigours of the front and as long asthe war 
wasonthe forces providedforthe women and thechil- 
dren. It was only subsequently when they went home 
afterthe war, thatthe problems arose. 

More brutally candid was Aliza, a woman com- 
batant in war-torn Sudan. In the essay, ‘Attack with a 
Friendly Weapon’ she bitterly asserts, "The violation 
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of a women by a friend (male comrade) is your duty 
and by an enemy your responsibility.’ Aliza was tor- 
tured and detained when she refused a local com- 
mander. Forced marriages and rape seem to be common 
among combatants. Women are reminded that what- 
ever additional roles they take on their primary role as 
providers of sex comes first. As Asma Abdel Halim 
analyses in her account of the women in the southern 
rebel forces, ‘A change of role of a man from bread- 
winner to combatant entitles him to more rights. The 
change of role of a woman from housewife and mother 
to combatant causes a further decline in status.’ 

Yet in the accounts of women living in armed con- 
flict situations, in the midst of the war horrors, there is 
recognition of the opportunity the upheaval provides 
for new roles for women and thus a change in their sta- 
tus. In the Sudan, war and displacement havechanged 
women’s status from housewives to breadwinners. 
Halim claims that women have vowed never to give 
up this change and never to revert back to the status of 
being owned or inherited or of being revered only as 
wives or mothers. The conflict in Chad has seen women 
take control of the markets and grow as traders. Women 
have invented new ways of making money to enable 
their families to survive while the men as in the Chad 
have slumped into unproductive dependence. | 

What Women do in Wartime touches upon the 
contradiction that while militarized societies reinforce 
stereotype constructions of masculinity and feminin- 
ity, they also provide opportunities for reworking gen- 
der relations. The collapse of the public sphere has 


meant that itis women who face the security forces and ` 


provide for their families. Women have politicised even 
their maternal role in the collective struggle for their 
missing sons and husbands as evinced in Mother’s 


: Front associations. In Liberia the Women's Initiative 


is active in peace-making. But these sections of the 
book seem not to have captured the imagination of the 
editors. : i 

Perhaps itis because in the end, in Africa (as else- 
where) the participation of women іп ће struggle is not 
seen to have made women matter. Halim writing on 
Sudan observes, ‘In all war zones around the world, 


"women are holding social life together, they are keep- 


ing the markets open and they are longing for peace. 
But do we see them at any table when peace is being 
negotiated? The decision to go to war was taken with- 
out consulting them and the peace process is taking 
whatever direction it is without their input.’ 

In SWAPO there were 300 to 400 women combat- 


.ants but Teckla Shikola says with bitterness, ‘After 


de 


„ы 


independence it’s as if they didn’t really consider 
women as a part of the liberation movement.’ In 
What Women do In Wartime what comes through is 
the illegitimacy of armed struggle. Tecklajoins SWAPO, 
her sisters joined the rival SWATF. ‘If you weren’t a 
soldier you starved.’ Why you join one and not the 
other seems less an issue of choice than circumstance. 
The book, regrettably does not address how women 
construct the legitimacy of illegitimacy of conflict. 

What Women do in Wartime is an important and 
exciting contribution to this writing of women’s nar- 
ratives of war much beyond Africa. Forus inSouth Asia 
with its record or protracted internal conflicts, it has 
an obvious relevance for understanding the impact of 
armed conflict for women. It drives home the need to 
bring women in the decision-making process, be it 
for war-waging or sustainable peace-making. 


Rita Manchanda 


INTERROGATING CULTURE: Critical Perspec- 
tives on Contemporary Social Theory by Sarah 
Joseph. Sage Publications, Delhi, 1998. 


Interrogating Culture is a book that addresses some of 
the most important contemporary issues in politics con- 
nected with questions of culture, identity and commu- 
nity. Joseph’s elegantly written book examines the 
fundamental theoretical issues that are at stake in these 
debates, that is the relationship between knowledge, 
culture and power which she considers to be at the cen- 
tre of these debates. 

The liberal-communitarian debate for instance, 
has been about ‘how to respect social diversity and 


‘at the same time maintain an area for common action 


regarding shared concerns’. The liberal democratic 
position has been a commitment to protecting social 
diversity without threatening the sovereignty of the 
nation-state. This has implied a reluctance to recog- 
nize the political identity of communities and groups 
in the public sphere. As opposed to this is the 
communitarian position which would recognize 
communities and groups as legitimate political 
actors. These positions, Joseph argues, are different 
because their understanding of the term culture itself 
is different, and hence she proceeds to examine the 
definition of culture in political theory. Joseph contends 
that most of the current writings on culture pursue a 
‘politics of deconstruction or of textual subversion’ 
avoiding ‘issues of social power and how to overcome 
them’. 


An examination of the communitarian notion of 
culture leads Joseph to conclude that communitarians 
view cultural communities as a primary identity for 
human beings. Communitarians have conceptualized 
culture basically іп ideational terms; this is insufficient 
because it does not try to establish the relationship 
between culture and the material aspects of life. There 
is little doubt that the inability to explain how cultural 
values are generated by the historical and material 
forces in different societies has made communitarian 
theories quite redundant to providing a deeper under- 
standing of the dynamics of social life. 

Communities and their right to preserve and 
develop their authentic culture has become an impor- 
tant concern in many post-colonial societies (including 
India), replacing the trust and faith in the nation-state 
and the nationalist agenda. Itis claimed that indigenous 
culture has survived in community practices which 
have managed to live in popular experience in spite 
of the introduction of the homogenizing category of 
citizenship. Therefore it is important to revive the 
community as the mark of difference and a repository 
of authentic indigenous culture. Thus, culture replaces 
an examination of the structures of exploitation and 
power in society. The social context in which culture 


_ develops is not probed and the ‘possibility of commu- 


nities replicating in their structure the power structures 
of the wider society has not been confronted.’ 
After a thorough examination of the pluralist and 


- communitarian positions, Joseph concludes that both 
are committed to the protection of diversity. However, ` 


the basic problem with these positions is that they use 
the term culture in an apolitical way asifitisagiven of 


` humanexistence. Joseph contends that ultimately rec- 


ognition and protection of cultural differences has to 
be part ofa larger political project; this is possible only 
if culture is seen in the context of a ‘theory of society 
which would serve as a framework for understanding 
difference’. This is essential because such a theory will 
enable us to evaluate and locate the different claims 
to distinctiveness by placing them in the larger social 
context. 

Debates on India’s experience with secular state 
policies and politics are by nature controversial. There 
is today an opinion that secular policies and politics 
(equated with modernity) have alienated Indians from 
their traditional communitarian ways of life, resulting 


' in growing social violence and tension. Therefore a 


plea is made for the revival and strengthening of the 
community. This view is representative of what Joseph 
describes as the Indian communitarian position. Joséph 
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suggests in response to such positions that intergroup 
violence need not be seen as a failure of secularism 
alone, but as a consequence of wider social change 
taking place in society. She recommends that a com- 
mitment to secularism has to be in tandem with а соп- 
cern for values like justice and equality. In other words 
she is suggesting that a concern for social egalitarian- 
ism is absent in the prescriptions of the Indian 
communitarians. Joseph would like to work with a 
theory that can ‘understand the different dimensions 
of individual and social life in an integrated way’, thus 
‘reappropriating the community for democratic 
politics’, 

In her concluding chapter Joseph has presented 
the Marxist position on culture. In her opinion it is a 
political thrust which distinguishes Marx’s view on 
culture and ideology from other contemporary posi- 
tions. However, she cautions against the reductionist 
Marxist position on culture which reduces culture to 
merely an epiphenomena of the economic base, while 
not being satisfied with the voluntaristic accounts 
of culture in liberal theory. Joseph’s closing remark 
establishes beyond doubt the inclination of her study, 
it is to acknowledge the importance of a critical cul- 
tural perspective for a ‘deeper understanding of the 
dynamics of social life’. 


Krishna Menon 


‘CULTURAL DIVERISTY AND SOCIAL DIS- 
CONTENT: Anthropological Studies on Con- 
temporary India by R.S Khare. Sage Publications, 
New Delhi, 1998. 


OVER the last three decades R.S. Khare has estab- 
lished himself as a data-based and thoughtful analyst 
of culture and society in the Gangetic plains (specifi- 
cally the Lucknow-Kanpur area). His interpretations 
of the local are persuasively presented as being of gen- 
eral interest to the students of Hindu society. The 
present work, comprising an introduction and eight 
essays (six of the essays, written between 1990 and 
1998, are reprinted here in revised form from various 
sources), attends to the same concerns. 

Itis divided into two parts: Part 1 is about ‘disci- 
plinary issues and perspectives’; Part 2 deals with the 
important issues of ‘conflict, self, other, violence and 
justice’. The ethnographic content of the essays in 
the latter part comes from Khare’s fieldwork among 
upper caste Hindus and Dalits. In fact, Dalits are a 
major presence in this book. The writing is serious and 
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scholarly but somewhat dense and demanding. Also 
noteworthy are the author’s humanitarian social 
concerns. 


In the opening essays (Chapters 1 to 4), Khare ` 


argues that the discipline of cultural-social anthropo- 
logy has grown overtime, not only as a result of theo- 
retical and methodological refinements (an internal 
process), but also, and more significantly, in response 
to changes in the nature of the social reality under 
observation (external stimulus). What is significant in 
terms of the scope of inquiry is (and should be) deter- 
mined by the people’s perceptions of their social situ- 
ation rather than by (as in the past) the demands of 
theory, which had tended to reflect the concerns of the 
western world. 

The cultural background and intellectual 
assumptions of the anthropologist are the third signifi- 
cant factor in the making of the perspective. Conse- 
quently, Khare argues, world anthropology today is 
multi-centred. In India, the problems of the socially 
disadvantaged categories of people (Dalits, religious 
minorities, women, victims of violence, and soon) may 
not be ignored any longer. In Khare’s view, the anthro- 
pologist (any social scientist) should not only be a 
seeker of truth but also of social justice. While [broadly 
agree with him, I should sound a word of caution 
regarding social justice because of partisan politics 
that often underlies its articulation. 

In the methodological essays, Khare pays par- 
ticular attention to major contributions of Louis 
Dumont, McKim Marriott, and M.N. Srinivas. What 
attracts him to the work of the former two is both 
their concern for theoretical refinement and, as a 
part of this process, recognition of the importance 
of ‘native’ categories of thought. Throughout the 


. book, the author's concern for explicating native 


(upper caste Hindu or Dalit) categories is apparent. 
He maintains that although the enterprise was initiated 
by Dumont, it is Marriott who has really pushed it 
forward significantly. Dumont remains trapped in 
some western categories (e.g. dualism) that character- 
ize his study of caste in India, although he does ques- 
tion others (notably economic determinism). 

Khare also regrets that Dumont does not quite 
acknowledge the importance of ‘reciprocal’ anthro- 
pologies — that he does not recognize the importance 
of the study of the West by non-western scholars. 
Marriott is credited with not only aserious exploration 
of ‘an alternative to an exclusively Europe-centred 
epistemology and world-view’ (p. 66), but also the 
effort to transcend individual ethnosociologies in 
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order to arrive at a general theory of cultural_and 
social action. 


Altogether, Khare seems happier with Srinivas’ 
open-ended studies which, he maintains, have been . 


credited with less theoretical sophistication than they 
infact possess. Among yourig scholars, itis Veena Das 


(author of Critical Events, 1995) with herrecent stud- 


ies of pain, suffering, violence and victimhood, whose 
work interests him the most. 

This brings us to the second part of the book 
(Chapters 5 to 8). Three of these essays are devoted to 
a discussion of the importance of the dialectic of the 


universal and the particular in the definition and pro- 


motion of human rights in the specific context of, first, 


.Dalit women and then other powerless categoriés of 


people. Anthropology is writing about culture or, more 
perceptively, ‘writing culture’, and unless this is done 
with (not about) the people, unless it incorporates and 
not merely appropriates their voices, ‘dome: anthro- 
pology will be in vain. 

Khare demonstrates the seriousness and sophis- 
tication of the ‘voices’ of ‘ordinary people’ by quoting 
from his interviews with Dalit women (Chapter 6) and 
by explicating ‘Hindu cultural reasoning under chal- 


lenge’ (Chapter 8). Khare quotes a Dalit woman, . 


“When others write aboutus, they misrepresent us; oth- 


erwise, we are mostly ignored or overlooked. This body - 


is our book of life’ (p: 161f). There is keen self aware- 
ness in statements suchas the foregoing, a sense of hav- 
ing been wronged and abused, but surprisingly not of 
revenge. Are the Dalits of this book gentlerthan those 
whoare projected by the media? І 

` The discussion of Hindu cultural reasoning 
brings out clearly both the elements that are captured 
in the title of the book, viz. cultural diversity and 
social discontent. Examining the different, often con- 


flicting, expressions ofthe reasoning, Khare concludes : 
- that what is conspicuous is ‘a generally shared thread 
running through them that sees India as a culturally · 


deeply grounded civilization' (p. 254). Personally, I 


‘often wonder how informed modern Indians are about 


the civilizational perspective. Is it more than accumu- 
lated lumber in the attic? 
Limitations of space donot permita detailed dis- 


cussion of the ‘voices’ and ‘the patterns of reasoning’, ` 


but Itrust] have succeeded in indicating the wide scope 
of Khare’s intellectual inquiries and the humanitarian- 
ism that characterizes his approach to the study of 
society in India. | 


"EN. Madan 
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Secularism and conversions 


THE prime minister's call foranational debate on 
conversion istimely asitis one ofthe basic causes of 
communaltensions and growing intolerance in the 
country. The opposition parties have, as.usual, 
opposed this call and have demanded instead a 
national debate on preserving the secularcharacter of 
the Republic. These two views represent two sides of 


- thesame problem. Letus, therefore, first consider the, 


‘so-called’ secular character of our Republic. 

The preamble to the Constitution declares India 
to beasecular state. Article 25 reads: ‘All persons are 
equally entitled to freedom of conscience and the 
right freely to profess, practice and propagate 
religion.’ However, the next clause of the article 
discriminates between Hindus and non-Hindus by 
excluding the latter from thereformatory authority of 
the state. Furthermore, Article 30 gives religious 
minorities ‘the right to establish and administer 
educational institutions of their choice.’ Religious 
minorities, therefore, enjoy more freedom in 
managing their educational institutions than others. 
These provisions clearly constitute an infringement 
of the principle of equal entitlement enshrined in 
Article 25. They make the Constitution and our 
Republic pseudo-secular. 

These excéptions to the principle of equal 
entitlement to religious freedom were possibly granted 
with the best of intentions: to dispel apprehensions, if. 
any, from the minds of religious minority communities 
about any domination by the majority community so 
that they would of their own free will join the national 
mainstream and promote national integration. That, 
however, does not absolve the Constitution and the 
Republic from being pseudo-secular. 

Whatis regrettable is that the ‘best of 


- intentions’, did not pave the desired path. The greater 
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freedoms granted to the religious minorities are being 
abused by them to protect, project and strengthen 
their separatism under the garb of a separate identity. 
And the appeasement policies of the non BJP-Sena 
political parties nourish that separatism. Thus, the 
Constitution and the Republic that are already 
pseudo-secular in form tend to become anti-secularin 
practice. : 

A word about the right to propagate religion . 
would be proper here. According to the Supreme 
Court judgement of 1977 (Stainislaus vs State of 
MP):.‘The right to propagate one’s religion means the 
right to communicate a person's belief to another 
person or toexpose the tenets of that faith, but would 
notinclude the right to “convert” another person to 
the former’s faith.’ But Christian missionaries claim 
conversion as their fundamental right and their ` 


appeasers support them. This goes against secularism , 


as envisaged by our Constitution. 
|... ,Sofárwehaveconsideredthe question of 
secularism and conversion from the point of view of 
the provisions of our Constitution. But it can also be 
considered in the light of the theories of secularism. ` 
The classical theory of secularism comes from 
the West where conflict between the state and the 
church regarding jurisdiction over human life ledtoa 


‘division between temporal and saciedotal functions 


and placedall secular functions, including secular 
education; with the state and all spiritual functions 
with the Church. This, in its full form, demands a 

separation ofthe school fromthe church and ofthe 


- church from the state. To give religious minorities the 


rightto establish educational institutions andto give 
them greater autonomy in their administration than 
permissibleto the majority community, whichis what 
Article 30 does, is againstthe ideal of secularism as 


4 


2% 


explained above. And when these educational 
institutions are used overtly orcovertly to convert, 
people of other faiths, itis bound to become a serious 


` ‘cause of inter-religious conflicts. T 
Itis alleged, not without reason, that through - 


conversion separatist tendencies are fostered among 
the converts. This wasthefindingoftheNiyogi | 
committee in the past and of the recent study 
undertaken.by the IIPA in 1992-93, which recorded 
that the curriculum followed in minority-managed 
educational institutions ‘was oriented to aculture of. 


‘isolation of the community.’ This is direct 


intervention by religion in the political sphere of the 
state and a flagrant violation ofthe principle of 


` secularism. : 
Religious organisations should be banned from 


running educational institutions. Ifanyone wants to 
engage in humanitarian or welfare work „they may do 
so totally. independently of religious organisation. 


"That would be the real test of their motive. Article 26 


ofthe Constitution gives every religious 
denomination the rightto establish and maintain 


: institutions forreligious purposes. Whatever 


religious preaching it proposes to do, should be done 
only from there. Educational institutions should 
not be used forthis purpose. Article 30 ofthe 


"Constitution is unnecessary, anti-secular and quite 


often anti-national. 

The western theory of secularism fs been 
modified in India to suit its ethos and needs. 
Secularism, as implied in the Indian Constitution 
means, first; that there would be no state religion and 
second, that all religions would get equal treatment’ 
and respéct. Mutual tolerance is the very basis of this . 
secularism, while the basis of induced or forced 
conversion is invariably intolerance of the other 
religions, born out of the feeling of superiority of 


‚с one’s own religionand adenial of all religions as 


many paths tothe same destination deserve equal 
respect. It means: my godis the only true god; yours is 


_. the false one and so should be destroyed! 


· The attempt to convert is thus an expression of 
the worst form of intolerancé and hits at the very roots 
of Indian secularism. Intolerance breeds intolerance 
and conversion leads toreconversion and even more 
conversions by all parties. Inter-religious hatred and 


Strife bedevil national amity and unity. Conversion, 


thus, isthe very antithesis of secularism and should 
have no place in India. 


Adoption ofa new faith is one thing, converting: 


someone is quite another. Evenadoption,tobe  - 


` 


genuine and valid, must strictly be based on adequate 


_ understanding of the philosophy and practice of the 


other faith, and no other considerations. Conversions, 
thus, to say the least; are unreligious acts. And when 
force, deceit or allurement is used for conversion, it 
unmistakably becomes an anti-religious act. 

Regarding practitioners of deceit, the Bible 
says, ‘You outwardly appear righteous to men, but 
inside youare full of hypocrisy and lawlessness’ and 
asks, ‘How can you escape the condemnation of hell?’ 
(Mathew 23:28,33). Similarly, the Koran declares 
that there can be no compulsion in matters of religion, 
condemns hypocrites and pronounces, *Woe to those 
that deal in fraud’ (sura 63:1 and 83:1). A perfect 
matching.of means with ends is nowhere so 
imperative as in thé realm of religion; a mismatch is 
the very definition of an anti-religious act. Surely, 
missionaries constitute a bunch of misguided zealots 
who, as per aforesaid prescriptions of their own 
religions, are unlikely to get any spiritual gain пой 
induced or forced conversions. 

Itis often saidthat the 21st century would be 
Mahatma Gandhi’s century. It would therefore be 
pertinent to note what Mahatma Gandhi had to say 


“about conversions. ‘Ihold,’ wrote Gandhi, ‘that 


proselytising under the cloak of humanitarian work 


. is, to say the least, unhealthy...Conversions have 


nowadays become a matter of business like any 
other? Further, he asked, ‘How can conversion 


P achieved throu ghsuch unethical means be called 


religious in the true sense?’ (Politics of Conversion, 


edited by D. Swarup, pp. 337-8). Charity is no charity 


ifit desires something in return; itis just atacit 
bargain, an irreligious act. 

Development of knowledge, both scientific and 
spiritual, implies that some religious concepts and 
practices held dear in the past are no longer valid. 
They are therefore either dropped or reinterpreted. 
The Church, forexample, has dropped the concept of 
the earth as flat and has exonerated Galileo (or 
itself?). Ithas recently also accepted the validity.of all 
religions, though ratherreluctantly and notin full 
measure. Practice of idolatry, though condemned by 
Christianity and Islam, is today prevalent in the. 
followers of both religions insome form or the other. 
Music, paintings of living being and so on are now 


- widespread in Muslim societies. It is also gradually. 
: dawnifigon people of different religions that all 


religions constitute different paths leading tothe 
same destination and, therefore, they should practice 
tolerance and mutual respect. _ 
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It is true that there are some prescriptions in 
Christianity and Islam which encourage pursuance сї 
conversion activities. But there are also some other 
prescriptions which indicate the validity of all - 
religions and the need to practice tolerance and 


mutual respect. Jesus Christ, forexample, said that he | 


had come ‘to fulfil and not destroy’ and that, ‘In my 
father's house are many mansions.’ (Politics of 
Conversion, p. 126, quoted by V.V. John). According 
to Islam, Allah himself sent different prophets to. 
different lands and gave them different books. 
Further, Prophet Muhammad unequivocally 


announced to all non-Muslims: ‘Ishall never worship , 


what you worship, nor will you ever worship what . 
worship. You have your own religion and I have 
mine,’ (sura 109: 1-6). Wherethenistheneedor · 


- tenability of conversion? ~ 


Modern times demand that the aforesaid liberal 


-principles prevail overtheotherilliberaland 
-fundamentalist principles of Christianity and Islam: 


that allegedly favour conversion; allegedly because 


‚ reinterpretation of most of the latter will make them 
compatible with the formér. Jehad, for example, is: . 
. nowinterpreted by many enlightened Muslim 


scholars to mean war against the enemy within, such : 


as greed or selfishness, and notagainsttheenemy . 
without Conversion, likewise, can mean self- 


‘transformation into a better person, Inany case the 


concepts of jehad, crusade, conversion, religious 
exclusiveness, orthodoxy and such like are remnants ` 
of anearlier narrow feudal culture, which need tobe 
abandoned orreinterpreted. 

. Itisthe impact ofthe modern liberal and global 
thinking that has rightfully led to the demand for 


- apologies from the Pope and amends for the atrocities - 


committed in the past in the name of religion such as 
the Inquisitions of the 15th century. In India both 
Christians and Muslims committed atrocities on 
Hindus in the past. They should, in all fairness, offer 
apologies and make amends as also stop all induced or 
forced conversions. That is the only just and 
honourable way to putthe dismal past behind usand 
march jointly into the 21st century. : 
Itis to the eternal glory of Hinduism that ithas - 


always believed in and practiced religious tolerance -~ 


and coexistence. Its cardinal principle is: the ultimate 
reality, i.e. God, is one, only the learned men describe 
it differently (Екат sat vipra bahudha vadanti). All 
religions, therefore, are different paths that lead to the 
same destination and hence should be treated with ` 


equal respect and tolerance. Hinduism distinguishes 


Growing Intolerance 


"concepts have stood thetest of time and are relevant 


between dharma and religion (panth). Dharma is 
universal and consists of ethical codes and mores 
essential for the sustenance of society (samaj 
dharma). Religion or panth, on the other hand, isthe 


| раш! tosalvation. Dharma being universalis 


sovereign, but religion and state are totally separated 
fromeach other. Its secularism means: oneness of all 


‘dharma and equal regard for all religions (sarva 


dharma ekabhav; sarya panth samabhav). These 
for and in keeping with the demands of the modern 
times. 

Hindu tolerance is universally praised бу non- 
Hindus but rarely reciprocated by them. They seemto 
hold: You should ever practice tolerance because that 


. is your principle; we would never practice it because 


itisnot our principle. This one-sided practice of 
tolerance always placed Hindu society at the 


` receiving end; consequently, in the course of its 


history, it lost vast chunks of territory, population and: - 
even independence. Ithas, therefore, recently learnt 
the bitter lesson that it should not tolerate intolerance 

as this does not win over tlie intolerant tothe tolerant’s | 
side but thatthe latterinvariably fallspreytothe: — 
predatory moves of the former. This realisation lies at 


` . the root of the present-day aggressive stance ofthe © 


Hindus. Consequently, in order to re-establish 
cordiality, Christianity and Islam need to giveu ptheir 


- . intolerance. - 


Themoderntimes donandi thatall religions give 


‘up their exclusiveness, absorb whatis good in all 


religionsand function underan umbrella of universal - 
dharma. 


S.G. Kashikar 


Former Professor of Political Science $ 
Elphinstone College, Mumbai Ml И 


: Arichheritage, ancienttraditions and peaceful 


co-existence! Amarvellous picture of our motherland 


“was imprinted on my young mind inchildhood. And, 
indeed; I felt proud. But I gradually begantosensethe _ . 


decay creeping into our society, to feel the hostile: 
look of my neighbour, to feel a sense of alienation 
from my own countrymen. I looked forareason and I 
founditin religion. 


- A growing acquaintance with the multiple religious 


traditions of our country sensitized me to their 


` deceptive and dastardly character. As a result we 


· today witness a ramshackle country. 


4 


Though this may appear exaggerated, I believe 
that the present day religions have turned outtobea 
curse forthe people. The much exalted religious 
harmony and tolerance of the pastis nothing buta fairy 
tale. Religions in India alienate people in all spheres. 
One is made to view the other as a threat to oneself. 

Inthe name of religion various cultural and’ 
linguistic groups have been made torise against each 
other. The nation is torn apart. Itis all the more 
disturbing when this polarization is defined in terms 
of race and religion, with the Aryans and the 
Dravidians in the north and south respectively. Still 
worse is the fact that religions within themselves 
` alienate their own members with a narrow stress on 

caste, class and the in-groups. Everyone tries to 
identify himself or herself with a particular religious 
group orsect. They forget that they are part ofa large 
human family. Human life and dignity are trampled 
upon by the zealous missionaries and protectors of 
faith —their vested interests given areligious 
colouring. 
"Religious bigots seem to be great defenders and 
` advocates of their religions, even going to the extent 
of killing neighbours for the sake of pleasing their 
gods. If youcan’trecognizea god whoisequally : 
interested inthelifeofyourneighbourasheisin 


yours, what god are.you defending, whatreligionare- : 


you proclaiming? Human beings are brutally killed, 
womenruthlessly raped and places of worship 
destroyed in the name of religion. What god takes 
pleasure in all this? 
The Christians are accused of osii g. 
The recent incidents of violence and communal 
disharmony i in Gujarat, Orissa and elsewhere point to 
this accusation. The Muslimsareaccusedof ` 
destroying Hindu temples and replacing them with ` 
mosques. The Ayodhya incident was aclear sign of 
Hindus avenging their rage. The Hindus in turn are 
accused of evil practices like sati, caste and so on. So 
everyone points his finger at the othér and finds fault 
while holding their own religion as superior and 
beyond allimperfections. 
One may argue that these are distortions, that - 
religions in essence are liberative. But we don’tlivein 
-an imaginary world. We are concerned with the real ' 
existential situations in which religion playsa 
concrete role in the life of the individual. If the 


religion that oughtto guide onein lifeisastumbling . 


block for growth, tramples upon ones freedom and 
personality on the pretext of defending itself, what 
sense does it make in holding on to it? 


Which religion has been a shield for human 
freedom and development from its inception? None! 


` Each looked to establish its own identity and empire, 


eventually defeating the very purpose for which it 
was founded. The death warrants served on writers _ 
indicates the intensity of cruelty. The 
excommunications and other penal sanctions 
imposed on the believers are clear signs of 


ecclesiastical authorities asserting their power rather 


than defending the faith and protecting god’sname. 
When a Hindu painter or sculptor gives shape to 
anude picture ofa goddess no one cares. Many such 
works are portrayed in the temples. But whena 
similar work is done by a Muslim oranon-Hindu 


` there isa hue and cry and is interpreted asa 


defilement of the sanctity of the goddess. Are the 


í objections motivated by religious sentiments or 


personal selfish interests? 
Thecry thatarises fromthe conflicts and wars 


fought in the name of god and religion may have · 
- fallen ondeafears of the socalled ‘ambassadors of 
` god’ and ‘defenders of faith’ but ithas not gone 


unheard.in human history. The blood of innocents 


. spilt in“holy wars’ still cries to god. Yet, the world has 


not realized the bloody character of religions-They 
call ita holy war so that the very word loses its 
meaning. Holy itis, they claim, as long as they cut the 
throats of theirrivals. | 

Mortarand bricks сап be boughttorebuild a ` 
mosque ora temple ora church. Butcan anyone bring 
back life that is destroyed? Should these movements 
and structures become the cause of our extinction? 
Should we allow these alienating forces to take the 
centre-stage? Where is the world héaded to? 

Religion only suppresses and oppresses people, 
bleeding them to death instead of leading them to god. 
Itdoes not liberate but only enslaves and alienates. I 
will call it liberative only when ithelps meto 
recognize my neighbour primarily as ahuman being 
rather than as a Christian ora Hindu ora Muslim; 
when it values human life more than anything else and 


when it recognizes the same god in a Hindu who prays ' 


in atemple ora Christian who prays in achurch ora 
Muslim who prays in.a mosque. And] will call it 


- liberative only when it begins to function as achannel 


between human beings and god irrespective of caste, 
creed and colour. 


Binu Rdathampacanipdl 


Student of Theology 
Fransalian Seminary, Pune 
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THIS was tobe atime of joy, of celebration. For nearly 


LM 


‘two decades now Punjab, in particular the Sikh com- 
‘munity, has gone through an ordeal by fire. The growth 


of Khalistani terrorism under Bhindranwale, culminat- 
ing in the assassination of Indira Gandhi and then the 
horrific pogrom against the Sikhs in 1984- had left 
the community both battered and divided. Worse, our 


‘political process and culture had not only contributed 


to the creation of a new minority but had led to the 
stigmatization of an entire people as anti-national. | 
From 1984 to 1999 has Been along journey. From 
a beleaguered and insecure minority, convinced that 
the rest of the country was conspiring against it, the 
Sikhs today look like having recovered their custom- 


` ary elan. Nothing expresses it better than the resump- 


tion of the energetic night life of Punjab with its famed 
dhabas doing roaring business. ` 


The run-up to the Khalsa tercentennial has, how- ` 


ever, not just exposed the schisms in the Sikh 
communitarian and political affairs, it has give rise to, 


hopefully misguided, fears about a slippage from. 


factional politics to a resumption of violence in the 
Punjab. At the heart of the controversy lies not just 
the extraordinary. grant of Rs 100 crore for the celebra- 
tions but a contestation over who is to control Sikh 
affairs, both political and religious. 

Only at the surface бап the conflict be seen as a 


new stage in the years old jockeying for pre-eminence 


between the Chief Minister, P.S. Badal and the SGPC 


chief, G.S. Tohra. The two, often designated as thelead- . 


ers of the ‘moderate’ and ‘hardline’ factions amongst 
the Sikhs, have been sniping at each other for years. 
Embroiled in the conflict this time around is the 
jathedar of the Akal Takht. Bhai Ranjit Singh, as we 
are so often reminded, served a long jail.term for his 


7 involvementin the killing of the Nirankari chief, Baba ~ 


Gurcharan Sin gh. 
The Sikhs represent the most articulated case of 
the merger of religion and politics in secular India. It 


is the only community thate/ects its religious function- ` 


aries; The supreme religious body, the SGPC, controls 
not just the many gurdwaras and associated institutions 
around the country, it plays a key role in the various 
Akali parties. Its advice and edicts.are expected to be 
binding for the believers. Dissent can resultin an indi- 
vidual being declared tankhayya, if not-worse.. 
-Rarely does this merger of thé miri and piri 


excite adverse comment: One recollects the howls of- 


Growing Intolerance, 


Yo: 


protest when Muslim religious leaders render politi- 
cal advice during Friday namaaz, or when Church lead- 
ers are seen as expressing political choices in protesting 


; the current attacks on the congregation. 
р Only partly is this because of the legitimacy · 


granted to community orderings in an otherwise lib- 


. eral political order structured around the individual 


às citizen, or the.constitutional safeguards accorded 
to different communities in matters religious. The 
Sikhs,unlike other minority: religions (Muslim, Chris- 
tian), have through most of our history enjoyed а roti- 


beti vyavhar with the Hindus: Equally, the tensions ` 
- inherent between the rights and duties as'a citizen of - 


the Republic and as a member of the religious commu- 


nity have in the main been amicably handled through - 


the political process. Religious disputes have rarely 
spilt over into the everyday secular domain. 

Tensions, however, are endemic to the arrange- 
ment: Be it debates over personal laws or minority. 


rights, particularly in the running of educational insti- . 
tutions; oreven more when civic freedoms of ‘dissent- ` 
ers’ are curtailed by the community — who enjoys the 


legitimacy to represent the community becomes cru- 


cial. Thus, the dismay about state largesse to what is ~ 


exclusively a community/sect affair. Equally, that a 


- community justifiably proud about its traditions of 


self-reliance would accept a state handout. 


‘Who controls the SGPC, who is the Akal Takht 


jathedar, who is the head granthi — in today’s tenuous 
times and given recent history are unfortunately. no 
longer the exclusive prerogative of the community, par- 
ticularly its leaders and spokesmen. As much as the 
troubled, often pained silent Sikh Majority, it also 
concerns the ‘others’. | 


What may essentially be pef&onal or factional 2 


struggles often take recourse to and deploy the entire 
repertoire of community assets — religious, symbolic 


and material. Definitional battles over who isa true — 


Sikh/Khalsa or who is entitled to speak for the 
community can lead to an internal and external hard- 
ening — squeezing out both alternative Sikh interpre- 


tations and everyday life, as also redrawing the ` 


otherwise fuzzy line between Sikhs and Hindus. 
Such are the dangers of claims to an exclusivist truth. 
What today looks like a farce could easily turn into a 


--. tragedy: RN" - 


2^ 


dii 


Harsh Sethi- 


ae a The best way to keep | 


‘in touch with India — 


Fortnight after fortnight, ‘month upon month, issue ге after i issue, India 
comes alive in tbe publications g The Business India Group — 


GROUP 
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international trade 
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With no one left in the world, little 





Shreya doesn’t have the slightest 
hope of facing the future, unless she 
gets an education. And that's where 


This is 3 year old Shreya. 


you come in. To make a dream called 


Her parents abandoned her ‚ Nanhi Kali come true. Through 
Nanhi Kali, you can become the foster 


and vanished. If you turn the page, 


parent of a little girl like Shreya. LT 


you'll do the same. | - Ву giving Rs. 100 a month towards. 


*- z her education, your ‘daughter’ will be 








. put into school and in fact, you will : 
reoeive regular reports about her 
ана; including a photograph. 

Nanhi Kali is.a special project of the 
К.С. Mahindra лее Trust - a 
Trust set up by one of the most 
reputed industrial families in India. 
"A Trust that’s been working since 

1953 to promote education and - 
enlightenment: acros the country. 
Since Nanhı Kali literally means 
‘little flower:, with people like you, 
we hope to repair the broken , 
petals of thousands of such І ] 


underprivileged little girls. 





So please don’t turn the page yet. 


Supported by M/s. Mahindra & Mahindra Ltd. 


Nanni kali? 


A project of K. C. Mahindra Education Trust 
Cecil Court, Mahakavi Bhushan Marg, Mumbai - 1. 
Phone : 2021031. Fax : 2852441. 








would like to adopt а ‘Nanhi Kali’ like Shreya @ Enclosed is my cheque of Rs. 1200 (@ Rs. 100 p.m.) in favour of K.C. Mahindra Education 


Yes, 1, 
Nanh: Kalis for years, Thank you. r 


Trust for one year’s education. Please do send me progress reports and a photograph. @ Instead of one Nanhi Kah, I would like to абор“ 
«Anonymity of donor is assured «All donations are exempted under section 80 G of the Income Tax Act 
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A smile. A teardrop. A raised eyebrow. 
A flare of the nostrils. A frown. These are 
Just a few manifestations of a language. 
that transcends the spoken word. 


Spontaneously communicating 


feelings like ardour, agony, ecstasy, At Herdillia, we've also devoted 
excitement, fervour, fright, passion and Over two decades perfecting "d 
pain. All housed in the human body and chemical reactions, thereby elevating d d 
triggered by amazing chemical reactions. the quality of life. In homes, offices, у 
Devotion and dedication have enabled а industries and in agriculture. b 
К +. handful fo master the art of self-expression. it's our way of expressing underlying | 
` Fostering it to perfection. in the visual arts, feelings. Like concern and care. Feelings that ° 





the performing arts, music and dance. ‚аге an inherent part of Herdillia’s chemistry. $ 













Excitement, anxiety, agony 

and ecstasy - 

some amazing chemical .# 
: reactions we all possess 










HERDILLIA 
CHEMICALS 
LIMITED 
Air India Building, 
Nariman Point, Mumbai 400 021 





z . The ISO 9002 certification covers the facilities for Phenol, Acetone, Phthalic Anhydride, тилда 
Because chemicals аге а fact of life Diacetone Alcohol, Docacyl Phenol, Isobutyl Benzene, Diphenyl Oxide and Isophorone. 7 






А note from seminar 


Dear Subscriber, 


We post SEMINAR on the 1st of every month. If your copy does not reach you 


by the fifteenth of that month, please inform us immediately so that we can send 


a replacement. Complaint of non-receipt of copies at a later date makes it 


impossible for us to do anything in the matter. 


Circulation Manager, 
SEMINAR, Р. В. No. 338 
New Delhi-110001 : 
Fax: 011-3316445 
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Interest-calculation to your advantage 
Aa We apply your interest on a daily balance, and not 
т" on an annual reducing balance. A simple ` 
calculation that reduces your Equated Monthly 
Instalment (ЕМІ) and'saves you thousands! `` 


= . Our 
No prepayment penalty home loans No annual charge 
We *tmak N ] shocks! Unlik 
| Vibia A let you Save In o annual shoc. nike 





most others, we don't have 
There is no penalty in case you any annual charge. Again, 


decide to pu SO Inany Ways, a considerable saving. 
"| we dont know 
" where to start. 


No commitment charge Processing charge on a 'slab' basis 
Why pay for something you. We apply our one-time processing charge 
“haven't received? With Home Loanz, you on a 'slab' basis, and not as a flat percentage 
start repaying only after you get your loan — of your loan amount. Which means a 
not before. substantial saving for you! 


All in all, you can't find a home loan that allows you to save 
in so many ways. So, for any amount from Rs 2.10 lakhs to 
Rs 1 crore, do call us today. Now that you know where to start. 


Loans at the sole discretion of ANZ Grindlays Bank. Home finance with all-round savings. 





PY 1 _ _. | | : 
ANS Grindlays Bank P А i 
The Relationship Bank Е à 3 


РА 


Bangalore: Tel: 509 5066. Calcutta: Tel: 220 0017. Chennai: Tel: 534 0310. Mumbai: Tel: 207 5974. New Delhi: Tel: 372 1234. (Home Loanz is presently available only in Bangalore, 
Calcutta, Chennai, Mümbai & New Delhi.) ` f NETWORK @ ANZ 260-97 
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» 'CNTHOL 


we NTERNATIONAL ~ 
т with DEODORANT 


Je 
< 
However macho you may be, 
i body odour will make you smell like this. 
A shoe. Introducing new Cinthol International with a powerful 
deodorant that prevents body odour Now you can be 
as fresh and macho as you ever wanted to be. 
CINTHOL FRESHNESS. CINTHOL CONFIDENCE. 





Madison DMB&B-G-1041 
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|. CARING TODAY  . 
FOR YOUR TOMORROW. 





Q. children, our future, need the utmost care. And at Hero Honda we care 


For you, your family and the environment. 


Hero Honda's superior 4-stroke technology and its high fuel-efficiency makes it 


one of India's most environmentfriendly motorcycles 


Little wonder, then, that today over one and a half million proud Hero Hondo 
owners are making an impact on our environment across the country. Ensuring а 


brighter and a pollution-free tomorrow for the future generation. 


Ride a Hero Honda And show the world that you core 


WHERO. 
< HONDA 


Leading the way 
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14, N Block Market, Greater Kailash Part I 
New Delhi 110 048 
Tel: 6212184, 6212185, 6465497 Main Shop: 6212183 
Fabrics: 6445293 N-5 Shop 6445293 N-7 Shop 6212761 - 


# 10 L.S.C. Nelson Mandela Road 54, 17th Main, IInd Block 
Vasant Kunj Koramangala 

New Delhi 110 070 Bangalore 560 034 

Tel: 6899775, 6899778 Tel: 5520004, 5532070 
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RETAIL AND EXPORT OF HOME FURNISHINGS 
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IN INDIA , AND ABROAD. 


* Shriram Honda is India's largest selling portable genset range and is preferred by 500,000 
' satisfied customers ‘across’ the world. 


Here аге a few reasons why. . : 


ED Available іп a complete range, from 0.5 KVA to 5.5 KVA.'" 

"e Has India's first push- -buttón start portable genset. . 
e Has the world proven, environment friéndly, fuel efficient, 4 stroke Honda technology. ° 
e Smooth & silent operation and easy td maintain. 
e Gives you-hon:stop, unfluctuating power? 

II Has India's largest sales & seiVice network of over 700 dealers. 
° Exported to over 30 countries the worldover including Japan, under the Honda brand name. 
e Manufactured by'India's first portable genset company to get'the ISO 9001 certification" 

for its quality assurance systems: ° ; , , 

"o Comes to you with easy finance schemes. ud d. qus ° i E 


Do consider all these facts beforé з you decide ona genset. You 1 58 that going | for г a 
ale Honda Portable Genset makes sense. ^ > 





“a Regd. Office HONDA Siel POWER PRODUCTS S LIMITED. Sth Floor, Kirfi Mahal, 19, ‘Rajendra Place, New Delhi-110008 87 
às 509 4 © е Phones : 5739103-04-05, 5723528, 5723718. Fax : 91- 11-5752218, 5753652 Gram : EASYLIGHT » : 
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ANNIVERSARIES are times of celebration, of joy. 
They also provide occasion to pause, look back and 
introspect. Not unexpectedly, religious anniversaries 
are infused with more intense symbolism than purely 
secular affairs, including those of Independence. 
Little wonder, as the Khalsa Panth readies itself to cele- 
brate its tercentennial, debates about the construction 
and maintenance of religious boundaries have acquired 
anew significance. ; 

Only partly is the gaze conditioned by the more 
recent experience and writing on the interplay of reli- 
gion and nationalism and how they influence the shap- 
ing of identities, both as individuals and members of a 
collective order. The act of belonging demands loyalty, 
an adherence to ritual markers; it simultaneously sets 
into motion a process of distancing from that which is 
seen as distinct, the ‘other’. Rarely is it appreciated that 
loyalty, though indivisible, is never absolute, that one 
can simultaneously belong to, and owe loyalty to more 
than one construct. Any effort to impose a unitary iden- 
tity can only lead to conflict. 

As the youngest of the Indic faiths, Sikhism has 
experienced atroubled history. Notunlike many of the 
Sufi-Bhakti medieval saint teachers, Guru Nanak, the 
founder of the faith sought to demarcate his notion of 
the good and worthwhile life in a framework that 
sought to eliminate the ‘evils’ that had come to char- 
acterize the practice of the many variants of Hinduism 
and Islam, the two dominant faiths of the time. In 
doing so he borrowed from both while striking an 
independent path. | 

His commentary — on ritualism; the self- 
professed mediators between man and his maker; the 
evils of casteism; against the pernicious distinctions, 
particularly in social practice, drawn between men and 
women; оп creating a brotherhood of equals—as much 
as his praxis won him many adherents, particularly in 
the Punjab. The period from Guru Nanak to Guru 
Gobind Singh, the tenth and last guru, represents a 
fascinating history in the making of a faith, and a 
community. 

Most modern religious studies, based as they 
are on an understanding of more codified, organized 
and clearly demarcated faiths have rarely been able 
to come to terms with the fluidities of Indic faiths and 
practices — often without a central God, a holy book, 


,The Sikh Spirit 


Е The problem 


and institutions that would enforce the writ of religious 
authority. No wonder, many have seen Guru Gobind’s 


institution of the Khalsa on 13 April 1699 as the first 


in along march to religious exclusivism, and thereby 
communal consolidation. 

From among the seekers, Sikhs, of Guru Nanak 
and subsequent gurus, Guru Gobind Singh sought to 


fashion an order, the Khalsa, of the chosen who would . 


adhere to a far stricter code of behaviour. Central to 
the do’s and don’ts was the wearing of the five K’s — 
kesh, kara, kanga, kirpan and kaccha —the abjuring of 
tobacco, and a firm resolve not to suffer and practice 
discrimination. It remains a matter of enquiry how the 
Sikh Khalsa slowly came to hegemonize the notion of 
a Sikh. 

All through, till the annexation of Punjab by the 
British and the ensuing process of enumeration and 
codification, one could encounter many different types 
of Sikhs — Nanak Panthis, Udasi, Nirmala, Ram Raia, 
Baba Gurditta, Baba Jawahir Singh, Guru Bhag Singh, 
Nihang, Kalu Panthi, Ram Dasi, Nirankari, Kuka, 
Savaria and Khalsa — the last mentioned as only one 
among many sects. Many of these Sikhs shaved their 
heads, some smoked tobacco, others were not particu- 
Jar about maintaining the five external symbols of the 
faith. In the absence of a centralized church and an 
attendant religious hierarchy, heterogeneity in reli- 
gious beliefs, plurality of rituals and diversity of life- 
styles was freely acknowledged. There were regular 
visitations to Hindu temples and Muslim shrines and 
vice-versa. 

Who is a Sikh is thus a question imbricated with 
multiple possibilities and meanings. Periodic efforts 
to define the ‘true’ Sikh, even more the effort to project 
Khalsa Sikh as the only Sikh, not only flies against the 
experiential history of the faith and a fluid community, 
it seeks to impose a monochromatic order on adiverse 
reality. 

As arelatively recent faith/religion, and one with 
a documented history, the Sikhs and the Khalsa offer 
possibilities of understanding and debate that older, 
often unrecorded and mythological, faiths do not. That 
is why the process of authentication and certification, 
with their necessary complements of foregrounding 
and negation, particularly when institutional author- 
ity rather than debate, evidence and reason seeks to 


Ae 
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control the process, becomes so contentious and may 
bedangerous. 

This is not an empty, academic threat. In differ- 
ent phases of Sikh history — the debates of the 18th and 
19th centuries between the Sahajdhari and Keshdhari 
Sikhs, the Sanatani Sikh movement, the growing 
unease with the Udasi Panth, the Singh Sabha move- 
ment for the control and cleansing of the gurdwaras 
culminating inthe 1925 SGPCAct, or more recently the 
troubled decade of the 1980s — these contestations 
havespiltoverintoeveryday life. We haveepisodically 
witnessed the proclamation of hukamnamas on mat- 
ters as trivial as whether langar can be held on table 
and chairs, can Sikh marriages take place in hotels, 
what to speak of proscriptions relating to differing 
interpretations of Sikh history and the Guru Granth 
Sahib. In some cases, followers have been declared 
tankhaiya. 

None of this is unique to Sikhism, even more 
its institutionalised religious practice. However, 
given official Sikh understanding of miri and piri, the 
merger of religion and politics, the control of the 
SGPC by the Akali Dal since its inception, and the cen- 
trality that the SGPC occupies in Sikh religious and 
secular life, conflicts over interpretation encode pos- 
sibilitiesfar beyond scholarly and theological debate. 
They can and do affecteveryday life, both ofthe Sikhs 
and others. 

There is also the less talked about territorial 
imperative — the Sikhs’ relation to their ‘imagined’ 
homeland, the Punjab. Much in the way of Savarkar’s 
controversial definition of India as the punyabhoomi 


and pitrabhoomi of the Hindus, the Punjab occupies a ` 


special niche in the Sikh psyche.: 

Ranjit Singh’s Sikh state is a matter of history; 
Khalistan may bea future imaginary. Through history, 
however, the boundaries of the homeland have been 
subjected to periodic redrawing. Paradoxically, it was 
the historical loss of territory, with greater Punjab 
shrinking to the central plains, that decisively altered 
the demographic balance between the communities of 
Muslims, Hindus and Sikhs. Though the Sikhs are a 
pan Indian, if not global, community, their demo- 
graphic concentration in Punjab opened up the possi- 
bility of their seeking bolbala. The overlay of the two 
notions of community —religious and political — located 


in the context of a homeland is what imbues the Sikh 
case with a special flavour. Which interpretations of 
Sikh religious and political life become dominant can 
thus have seridus implications for how different com- 
munities and faiths coexist as acommon citizenry. 

Sikh communitarian politics is however influ- 
enced not only by developments in the Punjab or 
internal caste/class cleavages. Asa global community, 
with substantial numbers settled in the West, the over- 
seas Sikh community — the NRS — has come to play an 
important role in Sikh affairs. In the manner of dis- 
tanced outsiders, NRS constructions are not just marked 
by nostalgia and longing, they seem to favour more 
textual, if not fundamentalist, interpretations. Given 
their greater financial clout, the support they extend to 
different formations can and does cause problems. 

Whether or not the Indian state should give 
grants to what is a purely communitarian affair has 
already become a matter of concern. So also the ongo- 
ing factional/political battle to control the SGPC and the 
Akal Takht, for the moment won by the Badal camp 
with the installation of Bibi Jagir Kauras the president 
of the SGPC. It is, however, the community’s complex 
history, its different readings, that have come to the 
forefront on the occasion. 

Even though an event such as the Khalsa tercen- 
tennial inevitably focuses attention on the religious 
and the political, it would be a travesty if the occasion 
undermined the substantial contributions of a vibrant 
community to national secular and cultural life. The 
rendering of the gurbani, the shabads and kirtans, the 
evolution of gurdwara architecture, are as signifi- 
cant as Sikh contributions to national defence or food 
security. Or the fact that the Sikhs, more than other 
communities, have taken to and excelled in every 
possible profession. No less important is their impact 
on popular culture — the jokes, the dhaba cuisine, 
bhangra-pop, and what have you. 

A preoccupation with identity politics and state 
power should not blind us to the joys of everyday life. 
Throughout their long, and often troubled history, more 
so through the horrifying decade of the 1980s, the Sikhs 
of Punjab have never quite lost their verve for joyous 
living. It is this indomitable spirit that has steered 
them through difficult times, and it is this quality that 
Seminarseeks to celebrate. 
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IN the 51 years since Independence, 
1984 marked the bloodiest chapter in 
the history of the Khalsa. The June of 
that year witnessed ‘Operation Blue 
Star’ in which :housands were slain in 
a cross-fire of bullets around the 
Golden Temple complex; four months 
later many thousands more were burnt 
alive or hacked to death by frenzied 
mobs following the assassination of 
Indira Gandhi on 31 October. It is a 
miracle that the Khalsa Panth was able 
to get over these traumatic experi- 
ences and regain its rightful place in 
the Indian Republic. 

Operation Blue Star, as the Indian 


: Army’s assault on the Golden Temple 


is called, had its genesis six years 
earlier in а clash between Sant Niran- 
karis and Akeli jathas owing alle- 
giance to Jarnail Singh Bhindranwale 
on 13 April 1978in Amritsarin which 
17 men lost their lives. From then 
onwards there was no peace in the 
Punjab and for the six years that fol- 
lowed, the man who dominated the 
scene till his death in Operation Blue 
Star was Bhindranwale. 

To understand the predicament 
of the Khalsa during these fateful 
years one should know something of 
Bhindranwale's background arid what 
he stood for. He was born in village 
Rode (district Faridkot) in 1947, the 
youngest son of a family of eight 
children. His father was a poorfarmer 
and gave him away when he was 
only seven years old to a seminary, 
Damdami Taksal in Chowk Mehta 
some 40 miles from Amritsar. What- 
ever education Jarnail Singh had was 
in this seminary, where the entire 
emphasis was on teaching Sikh theo- 
logy based on ihe Adi Granth com- 


piled by the fifth guru, Arjun and the 
writings of the last guru, Gobind Singh 
in the Dasam Granth. All he learnt 
were passages from these scriptures 
by rote and Sikh mythology. 

This enabled him to establish 
rapport with the largely illiterate and 
semi-literate Sikh peasantry. To start 
with his message was simple; return 
to the spartan traditions initiated by 
Guru Gobind Singh and renounce 
the evils of modernism. He persuaded 
thousands of young men to give up 


‘drinking, smoking, taking opium 


and clipping their beards. His amrit 
prachar — baptismal ceremonies — 
were aresounding success. He further 
exhorted Sikhs to be shastra dhari — 
bearer of arms — adding a revolver to 
the kirpan and replacing the horse 
by a motorcycle. He followed this by 
using contemptuous language towards 
Hindus: dhotian wale—dhoti wearing, 
topian wale — wearer of caps and 
referred to Indira Gandhi as Panditan 
di dhee — daughter of Brahmins. Abu- 
sive words were followed by acts of 
criminality in desecrating Hindu tem- 
ples and slaying innocent Hindus. 
Punjabi Hindus retaliated abuse for 
abuse, desecrated gurdwaras and 
killed Sikhs. Unwittingly, Bhin- 
dranwale created a gulf between the 
two communities and for a time suc- 
ceeded in arresting the lapse of Khalsa 
youth into clean-shaven believers in 
Sikhism. 

Among Hindu victims of Bhin- 
dranwale’s goons were Lala Jagat 
Narain, founder-proprietor of the 
Hind Samachar group of. papers and 
several members of his staff. He was 
charged with murder and arrested. By 
then he had found a patron in Giani 
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Zail Singh and Indira Gandhi's 
younger son, Sanjay. They thought 
they could use him as a pawn against 
the Akalis. The gambit flopped and it 
was the Akalis who won him over — 
they also paid the price for doing so. 


M... mayhem and extortion 
continued apace. The year 1984 had 
more than its quota of murders. In 
April, Harbans Lal Khanna (ex-MLA) 
was gunned down. On his funeral the 
nextday there was a Hindu-Sikhclash 
in which eight men losttheir lives. The 
same day Vishwanath Tiwari, nomi- 
nated member of the Rajya Sabha, was 
shot dead in Chandigarh. On 13 April 
Surinder Singh Sodhi, a close friend 
of Bhindranwale, was killed at a tea- 
stall close to the Golden Temple. The 
next day a woman suspected of mur- 


-dering Sodhi was hacked to death by 


Bhindranwale's men. On 12 May, 
Ramesh Chander, then editor of Hind 
Samachar, was murdered in Jalandhar. 

It was clear that the Akalis, now 
being bullied by Bhindranwale, were 
headed for a confrontation with the 
government. Matters came to а flash- 
point when Sant Longowal who was 
head of the Akali Dal called for a 
boycott of the administration and 
exhorted Sikhs to stop paying land 
revenue, water charges, electricity 
bills and halt movement of foodgrains 
until all demands of the Akali party 
were conceded. Longowal was no ad- 
mirer of Bhrindanwale who had 
ensconced himself in the Akal Takht 
with his armed followers, and was 
fortifying the temple complex. He 
referred to Longowal’s quarters as 
Gandhi Niwas and to his own office 
as Shakti Niwas. 

Indira Gandhi decided to settle 
the hash of Bhindranwale as well of the 
Akalis, once forall. She persuaded Zail 
Singh, now President of the Republic, 
to put Punjab under military rule. 
Without informing him, she ordered 


the army to clear the temple complex 
and to take Bhindranwale alive or 
dead. It was a fateful miscalculation 
on many counts. A majority of Sikhs 
did not approve of Bhindranwale’s 
tactics or the demands of the Akalis, 


' butthey regarded the Golden Temple 


and the Akal Takht as their holiest 
places of worship. No attempt was 
made to capture Bhindranwale through 
a commando action or flush him out 
by cutting off electricity, water and 
food supplies (as was done success- 
fully afew months later under similar 
circumstances). 


N.. of Indira Gandhi’s coterie of 
advisors told her that the time for mili- 
tary action was not opportune as it 
would coincide with the martyrdom 
anniversary of the founder of the tem- 
ple, Guru Arjun, when thousands of 
pilgrims were likely to be present. 
And her military advisors further 
assured her that Bhindranwale would 
lay down arms as soon as the action 
commenced and that it would not 
take more than two hours to occupy 
the temple complex. As it turned out, 
the action lasted two days and nights. 
The Akal Takht was wrecked, the 
central shrine damaged and nearly 
5000 men and women were killed 
in the crossfire. Among the dead 
was Bhindranwale who earned the 
distinction of being the first martyr 
of Khalistan with scores of his follow- 
ers. Operation Blue Star was a blun- 
der that could have been avoided. It 
left deep scars on the Sikh psyche and 
fired many with determination to 
avenge the desecration of their most 
sacred place and the loss of innocent 
lives. 

Indira Gandhi paid the price for 
her miscalculation. A few months 
later, on 31 October 1984, she was 
gunned down by two of her Sikh secu- 
rity guards. What followed was worse 
than Operation Blue Star. Word went 


around to ‘teach the Sikhs a lesson’. 
It had the approval of newly sworn- 
in Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi and 
his closest advisors. The police was 
instructed not to interfere. Gangs of 
slum-dwellers were induced by lead- 
ers of the Congress party to join in the 
looting of Sikh property and killing 
them. Right across the Gangetic belt 
down to Karnataka mobs murdered 
Sikhs in the thousands, burnt gur- 
dwaras and destroyed Sikh homes 
after looting them. Sikh alienation 
from the Indian mainstream seemed 
final and irrevocable. 


Т. way Ше government responded 
to these two horrendous acts of des- 
ecration and massacre was callous 
beyond belief. It released a White 
Paper on the Punjab troubles рІасіп,, 
the entire blame on the Akalis and 
reducing the number of casualties in 
the military action to a few hundred. 
It said nothing of the many meetings 
between Indira Gandhi and a succ- 
ession of mediators in which she 
reneged from her given word. Many 
independent journalists who saw the 
dead being removed and disposed 
reported them to be in the thousands. 
On the pogroms against Sikhs follow- 
ing Indira Gandhi’s assassination, 
Rajiv Gandhi’s first statement as 
Prime Minister was to exonerate the 
killers: ‘When a big tree falls the earth 
beneath is bound to shake,” he said. He 
took into his cabinet two men who had 
been named as leading mobs to Sikh 
localities and took no action against 
another two MPs who played an active 
role in the killings. 

Three independent commis- 
sions of enquiry constituted by con- 
cerned citizens, not one of whom was 
Sikh, held the administration and the 
Congress party guilty: one was led by 
retired Justice Tarkunde, anotherbya 
renowned scholar Rajni Kothari 
and the third was presided over by 
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S.M. Sikri, retired Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court, assisted by retired 
ambassadors and senior civil servants. 
Their findings were published but not 
one of the many named as guilty went 
to court charging these commissions 
of falsely implicating them forcrimes 
of murder and arson. 


U Itimately the government nomi- 
nated Justice Ranganath Mishra to 
investigate and report. Mishra exon- 
erated the Congress party of all blame. 


: A panel of lawyers led by Soli 


Sorabjee to represent the victims with- 
drew from the commission because 
of its pro-government bias. Till four 
years after the event not one person 
had been punished for the killings of 
thousands of innocent Sikhs. 

The impasse could not go on 
forever. Rajiv Gandhi, who had won 
decisive victories in the central and 
state elections, felt it was time to ass- 
uage the hurt feelings of Sikhs. He 
opened secret negotiations with Sant 
Longowal. Only two Akali leaders 
were taken into confidence by the 
Sant; Rajiv had Arjun Singh, newly 
appointed by himas governor of Pun- 
jab and his principal negotiator. Even 
President Zail Singh and cabinet min- 
ister Buta Singh were kept in the dark. 
Alist of Akali demands was discussed 
and agreed upon. The Sant Longowal- 
Rajiv Gandhi Accord was signed on 
24 July 1985. A month later, on 21 
August 1985 Sant Longowal was 
murdered by Sikh extremists while at 
prayerin a gurdwara. 

The trauma that the Sikhs went 
through in 1984 have left bitter memo- 
ries and coloured their vision. The 
Akali party cashes in on them to win - 
elections. It has developed a perma- - 
nent grievance against the Congress 
and brings up yet unresolved issues: 
division of river water that run through 
the Punjab; readjustment of bounda- 
ries with neighbouring states v 
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Punjabi speaking villages under their 
domain; handing over Chandigarh 
as the exclusive capital of the state, 
and many others that crop up from 
time to time. The community has deve- 
loped a minority complex. Mean- 
while, it is fighting a loosing battle 
against the gradual absorption of 
the Khalsa into the Hindu fold. While 
the Panth has grandiose plans to cele- 
brate the 300th birth centenary of the 
Khalsa, the same is being done by 
the RSs and other right-wing Hindu 
organisations which regard the Khalsa 
as no more than the militant arm of 
Hinduism. 


Т. Khalsa are slowly but surely 
getting the better of the bitter experi- 
ences of 1984 and discrimination they 
were subjected to by the government. 
The Sikhs have regained their self- 
confidence and are once again able to 
crack jokes against themselves — 
something unusual to other Indian reli- 
giouscommunities. The old Sardarji ke 
bara bajgaye has given way to innu- 
merable jokes based on the two char- 
acters Santa and Banta, mostly made 
up by Sikhs themselves. And for the 
first time Sikhs have stormed into the 
film world as heroes, singing and 
dancing, no longer clean-shaven 
Dharmendra, Dara Singh and Jagjit 
Singh but bearded, turbaned Khalsa 
like Daler Mehndi and a host of 
others, with short hair and clipped 
beards who have made their mark 
singing a khichri of Punjabi and 
English to dancing the bhangra. Pun- 
jabi programmes are relayed regularly 
by Canadian, American, English and 
Australian radio and a Punjabi chan- 
nel is now available round the clock 
in India. The community has enor- 
mous resilience and is at its best in 
facing adversities. It is a gift given to 
themby theirlast guru, Gobind Singh: 
chardiyan kalan vich raho — be ever 
in buoyant spirits! 


Eo 


Political shenanigans 


KANWAR SANDHU 


THE parting of ways between the 
Punjab chief minister, Parkash Singh 
Badal and the president of the Shiro- 
mani Gurdwara Parbandhak Commit- 
tee (SGPC), Gurcharan Singh Tohra 
was inevitable. Ifthey had stuck toge- 
ther during the past few years despite 
representing two diverse streams of 
political thought, it was purely cir- 
cumstantial. —— 

The conflict between the two 
Akalileaders coming onthe eve ofthe 
tercentenary celebrations of the birth 
ofthe Khalsais bound to casta shadow 
on the mega-event. In the light of the 
controversy, perhaps there is need for 
introspection on the role of some key 
Sikh institutions. 

The first time the two senior 
leaders found themselves in opposing 
camps was in 1979 when Parkash 
Singh Badal clashed with another sen- 
ior leader of the Shiromani АКа Dal 


(SAD), Jagdev Singh Talwandi. Tohra . 


had aligned with Talwandi to form a 
common front against Badal for the 
election of the SAD president. How- 
ever, when the Akali Dal government 
in Punjab was dismissed the follow- 
ing year, the intra-party differences 
became irrelevant. 

The 1980s were a period of 
intense frustration for the Akali lead- 
ership as the situation gradually 
swung outof theircontrol. Though the 
traditional leaders were supposedly in 


command of both the Akali Dal party 
(with Sant Harchand Singh Longowal 
as president) and the SGPC (with 
Tohra as president), the real centre of 
activity was the maverick head of 
Damdami Taksal (a Sikh seminary), 
Sant Jarnail Singh Bhindranwale, 
who along with his followers had 
moved into the Golden Temple com- 
plex and converted it into an armed 
fortress. Operation Bluestar that fol- 
lowed in June 1984 further con- 
founded the confusion that prevailed. 

Irrespective of how one views 
the military action, it caused a deep 
and irreparable hurt to the Sikh psy- 
che. The ensuing political void contin- 
ued for more than a year. After months 
of secret parleys, the controversial 
Punjab Accord was signed in 1985. 
Both PS. Badal and G.S. Tohra were 
kept out of the accord signed by the 
former prime minister, Rajiv Gandhi 
with Sant Longowal, the then presi- 
dent of the Akali Dal. This angered the 
extremist elements within the com- 
munity and Sant Longowal was killed 
soon after. However, the beleaguered 
Union government and the Sikh lead- 
ership decided to go ahead with elec- 
tions in Punjab as agreed upon under 
the Punjab Accord. Both Tohra and 
Badal opted out of the Akali govern- 
ment headed by Surjit Singh Barnala. 

Subsequently, on the pretext that 
law and order had deteriorated, the 
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Barnala government was summarily 
dismissed by the Congress govern- 
ment in 1987. This led to a prolonged 
political wilderness for the entire 
Akali Dal leadership, which further 
kept Badal and Tohra together. 


F. the many years when terrorists 
held considerable sway in the region 
the two leaders were marginalised 
and even faced threats to their lives. 
In 1989, when the dismissed IPS offi- 
cer, Simranjit Singh Mann came tothe 
political firmament of the state, the 
two leaders were further eclipsed 
politically. 

In the 1991-92 polls, though 
the Akali Dal faction headed by Cap- 
tain Amarinder Singh (now in the 
Congress) decided to contest, the 
mainstream Akali Dal announced a 
boycott. This proved to be a fatal mis- 
take for the party, since it enabled a 
Congress government headed by 
Beant Singh to come to power in Pun- 
jab, though with a minuscule vote. 
However, this period saw the near 


decimation of the terrorist movement, ' 


which provided a fresh lease of life to 
the traditional Akali leadership. 

New combinations and permu- 
tations had emerged in the Punjab. In 
1994, six factions of the Akali Dal 
formed the SAD (Amritsar) and passed 
the controversial Amritsar Declara- 
tion. The declaration, which appeared 
more radical than the Anandpur Sahib 
Resolution with a demand for a con- 
federation in the Indian Union, invited 
criticism from the rest of the country. 
The last paragraph of the declaration 
stated: ‘If the Hindustan government 
does not accept this demand for the 
creation of a confederation then the 
Shiromani Akali Dal will be left 
with no option but to announce their 
demand for a separate and independ- 
ent Sikh state. The party will then 
launch a struggle for this state.’ 
Parkash Singh Badal decided to keep 
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out, with his faction continuing to 
swear by the earlier Anandpur Sahib 
Resolution, which demanded greater 
autonomy for the states. 

During the Gidderbaha and 
Ajnala byelecticns in Punjab, the elec- 
torate voted in favour of the Akali Dal 
faction headed by P.S. Badal. This 
resulted in further realignments in the 
Akali Dal factions and Badal and 
Tohra once again came together on the 
same political platform. Meanwhile, 
Beant Singh was assassinated in 1995, 
throwing the state Congress into dis- 
array. The Akalis first associated with 
the Bahujan Samaj Party (BSP) but 
later, on the bidding of Badal, opted 
for an electoral alliance with the BJP. 
Being ashrewd politician, Tohra went 
along with Badal. 


O. forming the government in 
Punjab, Badal made sure that G.S. 
Tohra was kept in good humour. All 
his close aides were given ministerial 
berths in the state government. How- 
ever, the truce was shortlived. When 
the BJP came into power atthe Centre, 
Tohra’s close aide and supporter, Prem 
Singh Chandumajra, an MP from 
Patiala lost out in the race fora minis- 
terial berth at the Centre to Badal’s 
son, Sukhbir Singh. Significantly, 
since Sukhbir Singh was inducted as 
a minister when his father was away 
tothe US for medical treatment, many 
felt that he was being groomed as a 
political heir to Badal. 

Gurcharan Singh Tohra was 
piqued at Chancumajra’s omission, 
but waited till the Akali Dal lost the 
Adampur byelection in Punjab last 
year. The defeat was seen by many as 
the people's growing disenchantment 
with the Badal government's non- 
governance. G.S. Tohra made a press 
statement that Badal should give up 
the post of party president to devote 
more time to better governance. The 
Badal camp did not take kindly to 


Tohra's public criticism and for the 
last three months busied itself in an 
attempt to marginalise him and his 
supporters. 

On Tohra's part, the move wasa 
gross miscalculation of his strength 
and support base. As things stood, his 
support within the Akali Dal legisla- 
tive party was insignificant. It was 
more or less limited to the five minis- 
ters whoquitoffice after Tohra's state- 
ment. It is now apparent that at the 
time of distributing party tickets dur- 
ing the last assembly polls, Badal 
proved to bean extremely astute polj- 


tician. He made sure that a majority of . 


seats were given to his own men who 
would stand by himatthe crucial hour. 

Even in the SGPC, despite 
Gurcharan Singh Tohra having been 
atthe helm of affairs for over25 years, 
he did not enjoy majority support, 
either in the executive or the general 


house. Badal was thus, after a little ` 


struggle, able to ensure Tohra’s ouster 
as SGPC president, as also remove his 
supporters from the executive. For the 


first time ever, a woman, Bibi Jagir 


Kaur, was elected as the head of the 
SGPC. + 


A. this has placed Badalinacom- 
manding position in both the Akali Dal 
and the SGPC. Earlier, his supporters 
had forced through the ‘suspension’ of 
Bhai Ranjit Singh, the Akal Takht 


jathedar, and appointed Bhai Puran . 


Singh as the acting jathedar instead. 
Bhai Ranjit Singh had tried to broker 
a temporary truce between the two 
factions till 15 April 1999 in view of 
the tercentenary celebrations of the 
birth of the Khalsa. It was seen by 
many as an attemptto bail out Tohra. 
Given his popularity, Badal cur- 
rently faces no problems whatsoever 
from Tohra. However, he will have to 
work hard to consolidate his gains. 
Tohrais unlikely to sit silent, and since 
his expulsion from the Akali Dal is on 


the cards, he is likely to align himself 
with leaders of the Third Front. What- 
ever its implications for the next elec- 
tions, the tercentenary celebrations 
will now be held under the grim 
shadow of a divided house. 


T: Akali Dal and the SGPC, though 
independent, have been closely inter- 
twined since the inception of the 
SGPCin the 1920s. They have enjoyed 
what some refer to as a symbiotic 


relationship. In fact, the Akali lea- - 


ders played a key role in the creation 
of the SGPC to manage the Sikh reli- 
gious shrines which till then were in 
control of mahants, many of whom 
were corrupt and discredited. But its 
control is limited to shrines in only 
three states. i 
Therecentcontroversy has once 
again brought the sacred institution of 
the Akal Takht into focus. There is no 
doubt that the Akal Takht, which sym- 


_ bolises the unique concept of miriand 


piri (religious and temporal autho- 
rity), has often played a restraining 
role vis-a-vis political authority. 
When the Akal Takht jathedar sum- 
moned Maharaja Ranjit Singh, even 
he thought it prudentto abide by therul- 
ing. However, invoking its authority 
in petty party squabbles has only con- 
tributed to undermining its authority. 

In the recent past, for example, 
certain directives issued by the Akal 
Takht jathedar instead of cementing 
the differences between the two fac- 
tions, only exacerbated them. In one 
instance, rather than abide by these 
directives, which were seen to favour 
Tohra, the Badal faction prepared a 
counter-strategy. Ten members of 
the SGPC executive committee owing 
allegiance to Badal ‘suspended’ Bhai 
Ranjit Singh as the jathedear of the 


Akal Takht and appointed Bhai Puran : 


Singh as the new acting jathedar ins- 
tead. Bhai Ranjit Singh has refused to 
abide by this action. 


Some of the recent actions by 
the two factions are now the subject 
matter of legal wranglings before the 
Punjab and Haryana High Court. The 
courtrulingisboundto have animpor- 
tant bearing on the final outcome, 
including the incumbent to the post of 
Akal Takht jathedar. Irrespective of 
how things shape up in the final analy- 
sis, it is apparent that substantial 
damage has been inflicted on the tra- 
ditional Sikh institutions by both fac- 
tions. 

This is not the first time that the 
Akal Takht jathedar has been at the 
centre of controversy. In the days pre- 
ceding Operation Bluestar and its 
aftermath, the then jathedar, Giani 
Kirpal Singh, too came in for sharp 
criticism. Later, when the terrorists 
were calling the shots, the jathedar’s 
post was usurped by them. At one 
point of time ‘radical’ elements like 
Bhai Jasbir Singh Rode or even the 
well-known extremist, Gurbachan 
Singh Manochal (later killed), who 
carried areward of nearly Rs five lakh, 
took charge as the acting jathedar of 
the Akal Takht. It was with a view to 
counter the terrorists that the SGPC 
thought of appointing Bhai Ranjit 
Singh. He, incidentally, was the prime 
accused in the killing of the Nirankari 
Chief, Baba Gurbachan Singh. 


i ronically, the mannerin which Bhai 
Ranjit Singh has been removed has 
been resented by a powerful section of 
Sikhs, in and outside Punjab. The ins- 
tallation of an acting jathedar by the 
Badal camp became even more con- 
troversial when Giani Mohan Singh, 
head granthi of the Golden Temple, 
refused the post. That Giani Puran 
Singh, who accepted the appointment 
as acting jathedar, suffered a heart 
attack soon after he was sworn in 
impaired the changeover move further. 

In fact, the 1925 Sikh Gurdwara 
Act makes no mention of the jathedar 


of the Akal Takht or any other '"Takht'. 
The mention therein is of ‘Head 
Ministers’. There is need for a wide 
ranging debate on the manner of appo- 
intment of the Akal Takht jathedar, 
his role and removal. As of now the 
SGPC oversees his appointment, 
though there is ambiguity about his 
role (and procedure for removal). Per- 
haps the Act should be amended to 
make the system of his appointment 
and removal clear. The amended Act 
could also dwell on the role and pow- 
ers of the sacred institution and the 
kind of people who should occupy it. 


B... commenting on thecurrent 
role of the Akal Takht jathedar, it is 
important to go into the history of this 
revered institution. The foundation 
stone of the Takht was laid by Guru 
Hargobind in 1606 and the 12 foot 
high Takht opposite the Darbar Sahib 
(the spiritual seat of Sikhs) was com- 
pleted in 1609. It was set up as a par- 
allel throne to the Mughal power and 
Sikhs were expected to flock to it. 
Aboveall, itrepresented a defiance of 
despotism and helped inculcate anew 
spirit among the masses. 

Subsequently, the Sikhs began 
looking upon the Akal Takht with 
hope and decided to assemble twice a 
year to discuss ‘Panthic’ issues. In the 
last quarter of the 18th century they 
evolved anew tradition of the Sarbat 
Khalsa (assembly of Sikhs) to take 
decisions of wide ranging import to 
Sikhs. However, after Punjab became 
apart of the British Raj, some of these 
institutions suffered a decline and 
were used for political purposes, 
and easily manipulated by puppet 
regimes. 

Unfortunately, this tendency 
continued even after the SGPC came 
into being in 1925. The Akali leaders 
took frequent recourse to Akal Takht 
authority to resolve their factional dis- 
putes, which further undermined the 
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authority of the Takht. In recent years, 
the Akal Takht was asked to mediate 
on the dispute between Badal and 
Talwandi in 1979 and then again in 
1987 when an effort was initiated to 
unite all warring Akali Dal factions. 
The manner in which the Akal Takht 
intervened in factional Akali politics 
laid it open to the charge that the Akal 
Takht had functioned as an ‘Akali 
Takht’. 


F. years controversy has raged 
on the role of Takhts in day-to-day 
religious affairs and politics. Besides 
the Akal Takht (Throne of the Immor- 
tal) at Amritsar, three other Takhts 
were initially recognised — Sri Patna 
Sahib (at Patna), Sri Kesgarh Sahib 
(at Anandpur Sahib), and Sri Hazur 


Sahib (at Nanded). Later, Sri Damdama 


Sahib (at Talwandi Sabo) was added. 
Many Sikhs outside Punjab resented 
the fact that the two Takhts outside 
Punjab (Huzur Sahib and Patna Sahib) 
are ignored in day-to-day functioning. 
The SGPC officials, however, main- 
tained, that the two Takhts did not 
evince any interest in Punjab affairs. 
Parkash Singh Badal recently annou- 
nced that all five Takhts would be 
involved in the tercentenary celebra- 
tions. The politics of the decision 
apart, itis awelcome move. 

Due to increasing political pulls 
and pressures, there is a strong feeling 
that the Akal Takht’s role should be 
limited to purely religious matters — 
hukamnamas on social issues should 
be avoided. As the recent controversy 
over langar has shown, they could 
create fissures withinthe community. 

At least on political matters 
which also concern other communi- 
ties, the Akal Takht mustrefrain from 
issuing hukamnamas. Thereis a world 
of difference between earlier times 
whentotal authority was concentrated 
in an individual orasingle institution. 
Today, there is a constitutionally 
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elected government with law enforc- 
ing agencies like the army, para mili- 
tary forces and the police. Similarly, 
there is a full fledged administrative 
machinery and a legal redressal appa- 
ratus, with an appellate authority. 
Should the Akal Takht resort to issu- 
ing hukamnamas on matters of gen- 
eral interest, there is the risk of the 
Akal Takht, and indirectly the com- 
munity, coming into direct conflict 
with the government of the day. 

There are also numerous consti- 
tutional and legal hurdles. In 1985 the 
Supreme Court held that the Akal 
Takht was a temporal as well as reli- 
gious authority. On that basis it set 
aside the election of an Akali candi- 
date on grounds that the authority of 
the Akal Takht was invoked during the 
election campaign. In 1994, it held 
that secularism was a part of the basic 
structure of the Constitution. Thus, 
any government or political party tak- 
ing recourse to religion, religious 
symbols, or religious institutions 
would be violating the constitutional 
provisions and find itself liable to 
deregistration. The manner in which 
the Akal Takht and SGPC have been 
deployed in the internal squabbles of 
the Akali Dalleaves the party open to 
legalaction. $5 


A. apolitical level, the recent con- 
flicts within Akali Dal rank and file 
have shaken peoples’ faith in the lead- 
ership. It has failed to fulfil the vary- 
ing hopes and expectations of the 
community, which is now spread out 
in every nook and corner of the world. 
Forexample, while most Sikhs living 
in Punjab, who bore the brunt of ter- 
rorism, have shunned fundamental- 
ism and terrorism, many of their 
brethren abroad, particularly inthe US 
and Canada, continue tobe enamoured 
by the concept of an independent state 
of Khalistan. These diverse percep- 
tions need to be harmonised by mak- 


ing the Sikhs abroad conscious of 
the realities in the homeland (Punjab 
and other areas where Sikhs live in 
India). How to reconcile these diverse 
streams of thought with the drift 
towards modernism, without giving 
up the essence of Sikhism as espoused 
by the gurus, remains a challenge 
before the Sikh leadership. 


O ы with a long history 
like the SGPC need to address the many 
fundamental issues which have come 
to the fore. Unless SGPC control is 
extended to Sikh shrines all over the 
country (and even abroad), acommon 
bonding will be difficult. A draft of 
the new SGPC Act has been awaiting 
finalisation for several years. This 
requires intense work and delibera- 
tion not only within the community 
but also with the Union government. 
Ofcourse, the SGPC could then decen- 
tralise its functions to local commit- 
tees, But forall this the SGPC will have 
to grow out of its ‘Akali fixation’ to 
become a wider representative body. 

The Akal Takht jathedar, instead 


‘of undermining the very institution he 


heads by meddling in petty factional 
squabbles, should address himself to 
making the basic doctrines and values 
of Sikhism relevant to the modern 
times. For example, despite Sikhs 
believing in the supremacy of the 
gurus, numerous sects have sprung up, 
creating tensions in society. The scars 
of the bitter feud with the Nirankari 
sect have not fully healed. Then there 
are the problems of form, and of con- 
forming to the symbols of Sikhism, 
which are subjects of intense debate 
withinthecommunity.  , 

The birth of Sikhism and the 
founding of the Khalsa was rooted 
in a liberal] and progressive spirit. 
Petty politicking, fanaticism and 
mindless theological beliefs should 
not be allowed to undermine its basic 
values. 


Return of the middle class 


SURINDER S. JODHKA 


THE middle class plays a little under- 
stood role in the social and political 
history of the Sikhs/Punjab. The his- 
torical literature on social reforms 
and enunciation of a separate religi- 
ous identity among the Sikhs during 
the late 19th and early 20th century 
attributes agency for initiating these 
movements almost solely to the newly 
emerged middle class in the commu- 
nity. Though itinitially grew under the 
patronage of colonial rulers, this mid- 
dle class soon acquired its own char- 
acter and life and began to work on 


_defending the separate Sikh identity 


and articulating the distinctive cha- 
racter of the ‘community’ vis-a-vis 
the Hindus of Punjab. It even turned 
against the colonial rulers. ` 
However, the social scientific 
literature on post-independence Pun- 
jab, particularly on the movement for 
a separate Punjabi Suba and on the 
socio-economic changes experienced 
in the region with the success of the 
green revolution, says little about 
the middle class. It is the enterprising 
‘rural Jat peasant’ who comes to acqu- 


` ire centre-stage in Sikh.society and 


Punjab politics. 
The attempts to explain the mili- 
tant communal mobilizations in the 


region during the eighties once again 
brings the middle class to centre stage. 
However, it is during the nineties, 
when ‘agrarianism’ , the ideology that 
had been dominant in the region since 
the green revolution days begins to 
loose its appeal, that the middle class 
orientation starts acquiring promi- 
nence in Sikh politics. This paper 
attempts to construct a historical 
account of the changing role of the 


middle class in the politics of Punjab 


and its changing discursive status in 
the contemporary history of the Sikhs. 
The paper will also attempt to specu- 
late upon some of the possible impli- 
cations that this return of the middle 


.class could have for the politics of the 


‘region’ and the ‘community’. 

After making ita part of thecolo- 
nial empire in 1849, the British intro- 
duced substantial changes in the 
administrative and legal system as 
well as in the economy of the Punjab. 
This generated an enlarged structure 


of employment opportunities and ` 


economic mobility. During the initial 
years of their rule in the region, the 
British brought educated Bengalis 
from Calcutta with them and emp- 
loyed them at the subordinate bure- 
aucratic positions in the province. 
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However, it did not take long for an 
indigenous breed of babus to emerge. 
The urban Khatris and Aroras of the 
Punjab had all along worked for the 
rulers in the region. They took to the 
new challenge rather easily and soon 
indigenous middle classes emerged in 
the region. 

By the 1870s, the first genera- 
tion of English educated Punjabis had 
begun to participate in the framework 
of colonial rule. By the 1880s, they 
accounted for 80 percent of the ‘supe- 
rior’ appointments.! Though initially 
a large majority of these new babus 
were urban Hindus, a new middle 
class also emerged among the Sikhs 
around the same time. It was these new 
‘elite’ of the two ‘communities’ who 
initiated social reform movements in 
the region, the most notable of these 
being the Arya Samaj and the Singh 
Sabhas. 


W... compared with western 


experience, the politicaland ideologi- 
cal implications of the rise of such a 
middle class in the region seemed to 
be different. As is well known; it was 
the newly emerged middle classes in 
the West who had initiated the proc- 
ess of secularization and propagated 
the doctrine of individualism. The rise 
of middle classes in the colonial con- 
text, particularly in Punjab, however, 
generated a totally different social 
dynamics. Not only did they not con- 
form to ‘the western model of change’, 
but it was also amongst these middle 
classes that communitarian consci- 
ousness first took root. They played a 
key role in articulating communi- 
tarian identities in the region. 

As Indu Banga points out, right 
from the beginning, the political arti- 
culation of the middle classes in Pun- 


1, Indu Banga, “The Emergence of Hindu 
Consciousness in Colonial Punjab’, in P.C. 
Chatterjee (ed.), Self-Image, Identity and 
Nationalism, Shimla, ITAS, 1989, p. 203. 
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jab became linked with their commu- 
nitarian consciousness and identity. 
‘Although a pan-Indian phenomenon, 
communitarian consciousness acqu- 
ired a peculiar complexity in Punjab 
because each of its three religious 
“communities” was important in its 
own way: Muslims constituted the 
majority, with 55 percent of the popu- 
lation of the Punjab; at annexation, the 
Sikhs formed only about 12 per cent 
of the population, but they accounted 
for more than half of the ‘aristocracy’ 
in the province; and although less than 
40 percent in Punjab, the Hindus were 
amajority inthe country.'? 


i colonial administrative structure 
alsodeployed new categories of social 
aggregation and classification. The 
British thought of their populace in 
terms of religious communities and 
looked at them accordingly in the 
process of governance. They ‘encour- 
aged the members of each community 
to present their case in communitarian 
terms.’ The role that census enumera- 
tion played in converting the fuzzy 
boundaries into well-defined commu- 
nities was perhaps most obvious in 
Punjab. As Fox points out, these admi- 
nistrative discourses of British rulers 
had far reaching influences on the 
process of identity formation in the 
region.’ They not only looked at the 
populace in communitarian terms but 
also attributed to them racial qualities. 
The Sikhs, forexample, were declared 
a ‘martial community’ and given pref- 
erence in recruitment to the colonial 
army. 

Interestingly, during the initial 
period, many Sikhs actively partici- 


2. Ibid, p. 202. 


3. J.S. Grewal, ‘Changing Sikh Self-image 
before Independence’, in P.C. Chatterjee (ed.), 
1989, ор. cit., p. 195. . 

4. Richard Fox, The Lions of Punjab: Culture 


in the Making, University of California Press, 
Berkeley, 1985. 


pated in the ‘Hindu’ reform move- 
ment, the Arya Samaj. However, the 
manner in which Arya Samaj con- 
structed the communitarian Hindu 
consciousness left little scope for a 
pluralistic regionalidentity. The Aryas 
in Punjab celebrated the ancient Vedic 
tradition-and criticised all the later 
philosophies including that of-Guru 
Nanak, to which the Sikhs reacted 
sharply. The Sikhs started their own 
reforms under the leadership of the 
Singh Sabhas. Among other issues, 
the Singh Sabha movement empha- 
sised factors which helped distinguish 


the Sikhs from the Hindus. Bhai - 


Kahan Singh in his famous booklet 
Aum Hindu Nahin Hain (We are not 
Hindus) argued that fromits very begi- 
nnings Sikhism had been a distinct 
faith. Asa well-known historian of the 
region puts it, "The Singh reformers 
sought to redefine the Sikh faith and 
gave primacy to Singh or Khalsaiden- 
tity. They advocated the adoption of 
Sikhrites of passage, revived the doc- 
trine of Guru Panth, took active inter- 
est in Sikh education, popularized 
their own understanding of Sikh reli- 
gious literature, showed great concern 
for Punjabi in the Gurumukhi script, 
sought to underline the importance of 
the Sikh past, and evinced interest in 
numbers.’> The ideology coined bor- 
rowed heavily from the administra- 
tive discourse of the colonial rulers. 


Н. Oberoi goes to the extent 
of arguing that through these mobili- 
sations, the new Sikh elite rewrote the 
social grammar of Sikhism. It was an 
episteme shift — from an open and 
pluralistic sanatana episteme to the 
homogenising episteme of modern 
Sikhism. As he writes: ‘By founding 
a string of publishing houses, cultural 
bodies, schools, colleges, orphanages 


5. 1.5. Grewal, op.cit., p.197. 
6. Richard Fox (1985) op. cit. 
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andclubs, the Tat Khalsaendeavoured 
to insert a definition of religion and 
community into the day to day life of 
Sikhs. Through this process itbecame 
possible not only for a mass of people 
to experience themselves as Sikhs in 
the fashion desired by the Tat Khalsa, 
but also for non-Sikhs to visualise 
Sikhs asa distinct group.'? 

By the second decade of the 20th 
century, the Singh Sabha reformers 
had mobilised the ‘community’ to such 
an extent that they could launch a 
popular movement for the liberation 
of gurdwaras from the mahants. It 
was during this movement that the 
Shiromani Gurdwara Parbandhak 
Committee (SGPC) and the Akali Dal, 
the two most important Sikh religio- 
political institutions, were formed. 
And it was during this movement that 
the Sikhs turned against the colonial 
rulers. 


а... their demographic spread in 
different districts of the united Punjab, 
the Sikhs were obviously against the 
Partition. However, once Partition 
happened and the populations crossed 
the border, things changed. The Sikhs 
who were spread all over Punjab with- 
out being in a majority in any single 
district before the Partition (they con- 
stituted only around 13 percent of the 
total population of the pre-Partition 
Punjab), came to constitute more than 
50 per cent of the total population in 
the districts of the ‘central’ Punjab as 
aresult of the Partition related migra- 
tion. 

_ The Sikh leadership saw in this 
an opportunity. of a Sikh majority 
province. It was with this aspiration 
that the Akali Dal launched the move- 
ment for the reorganisation of the 
province and formation of a separate 
Punjabi Suba during the ‘fifties. 
7. Harjot Oberoi, The Construction of Reli- 


gious Boundaries: Culture, Identity and Diver- 
sity in the Sikh Tradition, OUP, Delhi, р. 416. 


Though the demand was formally 
made along linguistic lines, they did 
notconceal their real intention either. 


АД... Partition, the Sikh leadership 
asked the Central government for 
separate electorates and reservation 
of seats for them. When the Constitu- 
ent Assembly rejected the demand, 
the Akalis asked for the creation of a 
‘Punjabi Suba’. The Akali leader Mas- 
ter Tara Singh declared in 1948: ‘We 
have aculture different from the Hin- 
dus, our culture is Gurumukhi culture 
andourliteratureisalsoin Gurumukhi 
script, and therefore we want to have 
a province where we can safeguard 
our culture and traditions.” He was 
obviously talking in terms of distin- 
guishing the Sikh culture fromthe cul- 
ture of the Punjabi Hindus and not 
from Hinduismin general. 

A crucial change in the Sikh 
political leadership took place during 
the Punjabi Suba movement. Until the 
late fifties, in terms of caste, the lead- 
ership of the Akali Dal and that of the 
community had been mixed, with a 
clear dominance of the urban upper 
caste/middle class Sikhs. This while 
a large majority of the Sikh popula- 
tion lived in the countryside and 
engaged in agriculture. Introduction 
of universal adult franchise and the 
unfolding of the developmental pro- 
cess during the fifties and sixties 
completely transformed the social 
matrix of Akali politics.'? Sant Fateh 
Singh's replacing of Master Tara 
Singhastheleaderofthe Punjabi Suba 
movement was not merely achan ge in 
leadership. 


8. See for example, B. R. Nayar (1966). 
Minority Politics in the Punjab, Princeton 
University Press, Princeton, 1994. 

9. As in K.G. Loomba, Dynamics of Punjabi 
Suba Movement, Deep and Deep, New Delhi, 
1999,p.40. ` 

10. Though Sikhs do not practice the 
Brahmanical caste system, they do have divi- 


In 1959 an Akali activist openly 
questioned the leadership of Master 
Tara Singh, a Khatri, on the grounds 
thathe represented the non-Jattraders 


and businessmen, primarily refugees . 


from west Punjab. The Jat leaders had 
all along felt that Master Tara Singh, 
who had monopolised the organisa- 
tional structure ofthe party forover 30 
years, had deprived them of the top 
leadership in the Akali Dal. The con- 
flict reached a climax in 1962 when 
Sant Fateh Singh and his supporters 
establishedarivalAkali Dal, This was 
clearly amove on the part of the domi- 
nantagrarian caste ofthe Jats to estab- 
lish their dominance in the Sikh 
politics. 

The elections to the SGPC in 
1965 clearly pointed to a division bet- 
ween rural and urban votes. The sup- 


port for Tara Singh came from urban . 


areas while the rural Sikhs largely 
voted for the group led by Sant Fateh 
Singh. Given the numerical strength 
of the rural Jats in Punjab, the rural- 
urban polarisation obviously margi- 
nalised the Master group in Sikh 
politics. The subsequent changes in 
the state economy, particularly the 
success of the green revolution, fur- 
ther reinforced the power of the rural 
elite in Punjab politics. | 


A. economic regimes have their 
ideologies. Since the days of British 
rule, Punjab was viewed as a region 
with enormous potential for agricul- 
tural growth. The success of canal 
colonies in the Panjab motivated the 


colonial rulers to lay an extensive | 


canal network in the region. The 
Bhakhra Nangal dam, one of the first 


sionson caste lines. Broadly speaking, they аге 
dividedin four different sets caste groups, the 
traditional upper castes of Khatris andAroras, 
who are largely concentrated in urban areas, 
the Jats who are the land owning dominant 
caste, the traditional ‘backward’ castes, such 
as the Sainis and the тозар апд finally 
the Scheduled Caste Sikhs. _ 
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major irrigation projects launched by 
the government of independent India, 
was located in Punjab. The success of 
green revolution technology in the 
region did notcomeas asurprise to any- 
one. The state of Punjab soon became 
the land of prosperity and progress, an 
example, par excellence, of the eco- 
nomic achievements of India post- 
independence, Although the green 
revolution was experienced in other 
parts of India as well, it was Punjab 
that acquired the status of a ‘repre- 
sentative model’ of economic pro- 
gress that the ‘Nehruvian model’ of 
development and planning could 
achieve. Punjab was a source of pride 
for the national elite."! 


I. is rather interesting that though 
the Nehruvian perspective of moder- 
nity considered caste as a symbo! of 
backwardness and regarded it as a 
traditional institution, the official dis- 
courses attributed the success of green 
revolution to the ‘rugged’ Jat farmer 
of Punjab. Given their numerical 
strength in the rural society and near 
exclusive control over agricultural 
land, they qualified as the local domi- 
nant caste. They were also numeri- 
cally the largest social group within 
the Sikhs. 

Over the years the Jat Sikhs 
came to dominate both state politics 
as well as Sikh religious institutions. 
They introduced the ethos of an agrar- 
ian dominant caste in the cultural life 
of Punjab. Not only did a large major- 
ity of the Jats live in rural Punjab, they 
took pride in being ruralites. Ravinder 
Kaur, who conducted a field study in 
a Punjab village in 1981-82 wrote: 
‘The Jat might be employed as a 
school teacher, or serve in the military 
but he saw his primary role as that of 


11. S.S. Jodhka, “The Crisis of Eighties and 
Changing Agenda of Punjab Studies: A Survey 
of Some Recent Research’, Economic and 
Political Weekly (32)6, 8 February 1997. 
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an agriculturist; his connection with 
land was what he held most dear and 
what identified him.’ Pettigrew too 
similarly observed that the Jats des- 
pised ‘the townsman as lacking in 
physical bravery. They also had an 
image of themas grasping, greedy and 
lacking in dignity. 

Their ascendancy in Akali poli- 
tics and the success of the green revo- 
lution not only gave the agrarian elite 
political power at the local and state 
level but also had far reaching imp- 
lication for the Sikh community. 
Concentrated as they were in the coun- 
tryside, the Jats never experienced the 
kind of anxiety about their religious 
identity that the earlier urban leader- 
ship of Sikhs had. The Jats of Punjab 
were all Sikhs! Being a dominant 
group in their immediate social con- 
text, they did not need to worry about 
their religious distinctiveness. Conse- 
quently, their attitude towards the reli- 
gious symbols of Sikhism had been 
rather easy-going.'* The strong point 
of the Akali faction led by Sant Fateh 


Singh was that they articulated the, 


demand for the Punjabi Suba in a lan- 
guage that sounded much more secu- 
lar than that of Master Tara Singh. 
Over the years the Jat self-image 
became a generalised self-image of 
the Sikhs.'5 


U ntil the crisis of the eighties the 
social scientific literature on Punjab 
concentrated largely on examining the 
process of development unleashed by 
the introduction of the new agricul- 
tural technology. The political scien- 
tists focused on understanding the 
changing profile of the political elite 


12. Ravinder Kaur, ‘Jat Sikhs: a question of 
identity’, Contributions to Indian Sociology 
(20)2, 1986. 

13. Joice Pettigrew, p.169. ° 

14. See for example Ravinder Kaur, op. cit.; 
Pettigrew, op. cit. 

15. D. Gupta, The Context of Ethnicity: Sikh 


of Punjab, the shift from urban to 
rural that came with the success of the 
green revolution. 


М... social sciences teach us 


to think in dichotomous terms: tradi- 
tional-modern, rural-urban, agrarian- 
industrial. The green revolution was 
viewed essentially as a ‘rural’ phe- 
nomenon. However, in real life, those 
who benefited from the new techno- 
logy and generated surplus did not 
wish their future generations to con- 
tinue working in agriculture. Not only 
did they buy Maruti cars and all the 
consumer goods that signified the 
lifestyle of the urban middle classes, 
but also sent their children to study in 
the best possible schools that they 
could afford and to find jobs in the 
town. Atypical family of this class, as 
Balagopal had commented during the 
late eighties, ‘has a landholding in 
its native village cultivated by hired 
labour, bataidar, tenant or farm serv- 


ants and supervised by the father or- 


one son; business of various descrip- 
tions in town managed by other sons; 
and perhaps a young and bright child 
who is a doctor or engineer or a pro- 
fessor.’ '® 

While trying to explain the 'cri- 
sis’ during the eighties, Sucha Singh 
Gill wrote in a similar vein about the 
Punjab countryside: “With the pene- 
tration of capitalist relations in agri- 
culture, modern education has spread. 
Most of the Punjab villages have 
schools and some even have colleges 
functioning inthem. Some of the capi- 
talist farmers... are actually sending 
them to urban centres to acquire bet- 
ter education. With this alarge number 
of educated persons from rural areas 
have been coming forward to take up 


Identity in a Comparative Perspective, OUP, 


Delhi, 1996. 


16. Balagopal, ‘An Ideology of the Provincial 
Propertied Class’, Economic and Political 
Weekly, 5-12 September 1987. 
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jobs in government and semi govern- 
ment institutions and departments. 
This has produced a distinct category 
of middle class intellectuals of rural 
origin.” !? 

Though it has still not been 
quantitatively estimated, and pro- 
portionately its size may not be very 
high, the number of those who have 
migrated fromrural areas to the towns 
of Punjab in search of a middle class 
urban occupation is definitely large in 
absolute terms. Also, in certain poc- 
kets of Punjab there has been a long 
history of overseas migrations. There 
are few families of the middle and big 
landholders in rural Punjab who donot 
have some members of their families 
living outside the village. As a conse- 
quence of these migrations, in caste 
terms, the urban middle class of Pun- 
jab is today far more diverse than what 
it was three or four decades back. The 
old assumption about the Jat Sikhs 
being a rural/agrarian caste and the 
Khatris and Aroras forming the urban 
middleclass among the Sikhs no more 
holds good in contemporary Punjab. 


I recent crisis of agriculture and 
spurt of suicides by farmers in Punjab 


; has taken away the charm thatagricul- 


ture enjoyed in Punjabi culture. While 
population is on the increase there is 
по land available. Most cultivable 


land in the state is already being cul- ` 


tivated. Over-mechanization and 
excessive use of chemical fertilizers 
and pesticides have created their own 
problems. During the last decade, 
there has been an insignificant growth 
in agriculture production. According 
to official figures the annual growth 
rate for all crops during 1985 to 1995 
was a mere 0.27 percent. Some crops 
had in fact experienced a negative 


17. S.S. Gill (1985), ‘Genesis of Punjab 
Problem’, inAbida Samiuddin (ed.), The Pun- 
jab Crisis: Challenge and Response, Mittal, 
Delhi. 


growth rate.'* Arecent study points out 
that a significant proportion of culti- 
vators (ranging from 28 to 58 per cent 
in different parts of the state) reported 
adecline in crop yields on their farms 
during the last three years.'? 

The lifestyle and requirements 
of investments in land continued to be 
the same. It is widely felt among local 
intellectuals that indebtedness of the 
Punjab farmers, particularly of the 
small and marginal cultivators, has 
been on the rise as a direct result of 
agricultural stagnation. Though Pun- 
jab has alow suicide rate compared to 
other parts of India, during recent 
years the state has witnessed a sharp 
increase. During 1992-93, suicides in 
Punjab increased by. 51.97 per cent 
and again during 1994-95, the figures 
went up by 57 per cent. As many as 
58.50 per cent of those who commit- 
ted suicide did so by consuming pes- 
ticides, a large proportion of them 
being small and marginal cultiva- 
tors.” 


I. is not surprising therefore that in 
the Punjab today no one celebrates 
agriculture. On the contrary the mid- 
dle class intellectual of the state 
accuses the central government for 
having ‘kept the state industrially 


backward’ and ‘having reserved it 


only for food production of the coun- 
try.’ Itis pointed out that the prices of 
foodgrains are deliberately kept low. 
Agriculture could no more fulfill the 
aspirations of the younger generations 
and ‘they were shying away from 
farming due to the low earnings that 


‘agriculture offered.'?! Even the offi- 


18. H.S. Shergill, Rural Credit and Inde- 
btedness in Punjab, IDC, Chandigarh, 1998, 
p.7. я 
19. Ibid, р. 9. 

20. Pramod Kumarand S.L. Sharma, Suicides 
in Rural Punjab, IDC, Chandigarh, 1998, 
pp.13-31. 


21. Pritam Singh, Political Economy of Pun- 


cial Economic Survey of Punjab 
1993-94 highlights the fact that 'the 
percentage share of Central invest- 
mentin Punjab had steeply gone down 
from 1.98 per cent in 1978-79 to a 
mere 0.61 percentin 1991-92.'?? 
The general consensus among 
the middle class intellectuals is that 
the answerto the economic problems 
being faced by the state lie outside agri- 
culture, in developing strong indus- 
trial and service sectors. The message 
seems clear — the days of agrarianism 
are over! As has been reported from 


"other green revolution regions,” the 


agrarian rich in Punjab are looking for 
greener pastures outside agriculture. 


W.. could be the possible socio- 
logical implications of the return of 
middle class in the political discourses 
on Punjab? In her study of the Jat Sikh 
identity in rural Punjab, Ravinder 
Kaur had observed that while at the 
village level, the Jats did not feel a 
threat to their identity; beyond the vil- 
lage, especially at the regional and the 
national level, their concerns became 
the same as those of the urban Sikhs. 
‘The Jats’ Sikh identity beyond the vil- 
lage level was articulated through the 
agency of urban non-Jat Sikhs.’*4 
Such an observation provides an inter- 
esting lead in speculating about the 
social implications of ‘urbanisation’ 
of the agrarian rich. Differences and 
the significance of caste identity 
among the upper-caste Sikhs is likely 
to decline and that of religious iden- 
tity and minority consciousness is sure 
to find a broader social base. However, 
while the question of identity is likely 
to remain a crucial one for the Sikhs 


jab: aninsider’s account, M.D., Delhi, 1997. 
22. Ibid, p. 269. . 


23. See, for example Carol Upadhya’s work, 
‘Social and cultural strategies of class forma- 
tion in Coastal Andhra Pradesh’, Contribu- 
tions to Indian Sociology (31)2, 1997. 


24. Ravinder Kaur, op.cit. 
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in the near future, it is also likely to 
become far more contentious. And the 
contentions are likely to come from 
within the Community, not from the 
outside. 


There could also be 1 | 


able amount of resistance to the mid- 
dle classization of the community, 
particularly on the question of reli- 


gion. The middle class viewpoint on. 


the significance of religion in the 


everyday life of an average Sikh may ` 


come in conflict with the peasant ethos 
that has been so importantin the func- 
tioning of the Sikh religious institu- 
tions till now. The middle-class is 
conscious not only of its distinctive 
religious identity and minority status, 
butitis also equally aware and protec- 
tive ofits ‘secular’ or class interests. 
The fifteen long years of mili- 
tancy and a continuing interest of the 
media in the religious politics of the 
Sikhs community has given a new 
visibility and status to the religious 
functionaries ofthe community. This 
has given them a sense of power that 
they had never felt earlier. The politi- 
caleliteofthe state, on the other hand, 
is not likely to accept the superiority 
of the ‘priest’ over ‘politics’ asisevi- 
denced by the ongoing struggle bet- 
ween the Akali leaders and the jathedars. 


The ‘new’ Sikh middle class of Pun- - 


jab is likely to back the political elite 
onthis issue. They are likely toempha- 


size issues like industrialising the - 


state and dealing with the agrarian cri- 
sis rather than pursuing a a purely reli- 
gious agenda. _ 

But, it will not be easy to margi- 
nalise the religious orthodoxy. Apart 
from the smaller peasantry, itis likely 
to find a support base among asection 
of the Sikhs living outside Punjab, 


including some of the diasporic Sikhs. | 


However, in all probability, it is the 


middleclass andthe upwardly mobile : 


agrarian rich who are likely to be the 
key players in affairs of the community 
and the region in the proximate future. 
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The better half 


THE preparations forthe tercentenary 
celebrations have been prominent 
more for the bickerings of Tohra and 
Badal than anything else. The visibil- 


ity of Sikh men, usually old, is indeed: 
the pattern for Punjab politics in gen-. 
eral. Younger faces do figure іп ће - 
public eye but usually (and especially . 
in the recent past) as ‘dreaded’ terrór- 


ists pasted on the walls of police sta- 
tions and bus stands. Given the high 
visibility of the Sikh community in the 


nation incomparison to their numbers, 


a question that naturally arises is: 
where, in all this, are the Sikh women? 

Is there no Sikh Jayalalitha, 
Mamata Banerjee or even a Rabri 
Devi propelled into the political lime- 
light by virtue of her real or putative 
kinship connections? Oris it that Sikh 
women do not tend to appear in poli- 


tics as the bahus, betis, or biwis of. . 


prominent political males? It is true 
that a few Sikh women have entered 
public life through this route — 
Rajkumari Amrit Kaur, the Gandhian’ 
social worker, belonged to the Patiala 
royal family; Rajinder Kaur Bhattal, 


most recently a Congress chief min- ` 


ister (daughter of Comrade Gurditt 


Singh); Rajinder Kaur (Master Тага 
Singh’s daughter); Nirlep Kaur, 


(daughter of former PEPSU chief min- 


ister; Rarewala); and Bimal Khalsa, - - 
the widow of Beant Singh (the assas- 
sin of Indira Gandhi) — all entered 
: politics, even if for remarkably brief 
periods. However, none ever achieved 


? 


the power and influence of female 
politicians from other regions of India. 


Т. paradox of the invisibility of 
Sikh women in public life (whether 
actual or imagined) is important to 
explore at other levels and in other 
spaces besides the political. If the 
dominant image of the 1984 riots 
was that of the vulnerable, easily iden- 
tifiable Sikh male as a victim, then 
the equally dominant image, subse- 
quently, has been that of the Sikh 
woman, not as a ‘victim’ asking for 
government handouts or private char- 
ity but one doggedly pursuing the 
criminals of 1984, demanding justice 
and her civil rights. On the more indi- 
vidual plane, itis Rupen Deol who has 
made Sikh women hit the news stands 
for systematically fighting (over 
seven years!) and winning, a legal 
battle against sexual harassment by 
none other than K.P.S. Gill - the 
police officer prominent for his 
‘clean-up’ operation in Punjab. 

In all this, it is important to res- 
tore and rescue the reality of the Sikh 
woman from the many stereotypes 
and images that surround her. Does the 
Sikh woman share in and benefit from 
the egalitarian ethos of Sikhism? Is her 
relative invisibility to be explained by 
the overarching patriarchal and pat- 
rilocal framework of Punjabi society 
that may place her in an unequal and 
dependent position? We feel that the 
Sikh woman's existential situation is, 
sufficiently complex to demand a 
freshexplanation. The paperexplores 
the issues by looking at the gender 
question in Sikh religious theology, 
political economy and presentation of 
the self and body in everyday life. 

Historically, Sikhs have cer- 
tainly shared in the larger social and 
cultural framework of Punjab but it 
would be incorrect to ignore the man- 
ner in which their identity has been 
progressively distinguished from that 


of the Punjabi Hindus, both under the 
force of internal and external circum- 
stances. Sikh women clearly partici-- 
pated in this cleaving process, even if 
more silently. Social scientists such as 
Das! and more recently, Mohan? miss 
the point when they ignore historical 
rivalries and antagonisms between the 
Arya Samaj and the Singh Sabha 
movements and club Hindu and Sikh 
women together as part of their argu- 
ments for the Punjabi woman’s fight 
against the patriarchal male. Though 
entirely laudable as feminist strategy, 
the ‘community’ of women in the Pun- 
jab does not emerge as automatically 
as suggested. 


А. early as the late 19th and early 
20th centuries, the competition be- 
tween the Arya Samaj and the Singhs? 
fed into the tensions and the confron- 
tations between Punjabi Sikhs and 
Hindus as communities. The ‘mother 
tongue’ issue made the involvement 
of women central to the cleavage 
amongst the Punjabis along religious 
lines, most apparent in the Punjabi 
Suba agitation of 1966-67. However, 
it is tendentious to conclude as Das 
does that the rise of Sikh militancy 
during the period of the Punjab prob- 
lem was a uniquely masculinist res- 
ponse to ‘the feminine other’ seen as 
the Hindu. She perceives Sikh ‘mili- 
tant discourse’ as an infection which 
has invaded the political expression of 
contemporary Hindu identity with its 


1. Veena Das, ‘Time, Self and Community: 
Features of the Sikh Militant Discourse’, Con- 
tributions to Indian Sociology (ns) 26(1), 1992, 
pp. 245-259. 


2. K. Mohan, ‘Clamping Shutters and Valo- 
rizing Women: Tensions in Sculpting Gender 
Identities in the Colonial Punjab’, in P. Singh 
and S.S. Thandi (eds.), Globalisation and the 
Region: Explorations in Punjabi Identity. 
Association for Punjab Studies, United King- 
dom, 1996. 


3. R.G. Fox, Lions of the Punjab. University 
of California Press, Berkeley and Los Ange- 
les, 1985. 


masculine rhetoric. *. ..it may be noted 
that at least on two issues — thatofthe 
“feminine” identity of the Hindu and 
therelation between Hinduism and the 
culture of the state — the militant dis- 
course of the Sikhs is refracted, if not 
reflected, in the modern political 
movements for a recrafted Hindu 
identity.’* 


1 is difficult to accept such aconclu- 
sion given the ample evidence of the 
growth of varieties of militant Hindu- 
ism in other parts of India. Even 
Swami Dayanand, the founder of the 
AryaSamaj had, much before the Pun- 
jab problem, argued for a reformed 
Hinduismcentring around the ‘recov- 
ery of Indian masculinity.’ As Mohan 
demonstrates, ‘the crucial point in 
(Swami Dayanand’s) thinking was 
his understanding of the unique role 
of women in the procreation and rear- 
ing of a special breed of men.'? The 
demolition of the Babri Masjid by the 
‘protectors’ of Hinduism found its pre- 
cursor in the militant nationalist 
activities of the RSS. Hindu militancy 
was not subsequent to the Punjab 
problem, but had already evolved. 
The primary target of the 1984 
pogrom against the Sikhs was not 
women. This wasbased on theassump- 
tion that militancy only draws upon 
the frustrations of irrational and diso- 
bedient men.$Subsequenteven*s have 
proven thisto be quite false — the long 
drawn-out battle for justice by the 
widows against Sajjan Kumar and 
H.K.L. Bhagat has almost completely 
been fought through their own agency. 
From the above, it should be amply 
clear that the distinctiveness of 
Sikhism and its community of men 


4, Veena Das, op. cit., p. 258. 
5. К. Mohan, op. cit., p. 179. 
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and women vis-a-vis the rest of Pun- 
jab has been papered overby the Indian 
state. 


l nasimilar way, the diversity within 
the Sikh community has remained 
unacknowledged. Stereotypes of the 
hardy peasant/soldier (captured in Lal 
Bahadur Shastri’s slogan of Jai 
Jawan/Jai Kisan), ignored the com- 
plexity of the Sikh community which 
includes prominent trading and arti- 
san groups as well as untouchable 
castes. While the Sikh gurus were 
from the Khatri caste, contemporary 
figures of importance have been 
drawn from the Jat, the artisan and 
even the untouchable castes. Thus, 
Giani Zail Singh, the late President 
of India was by birth a Ramgarhiya— 
carpenters by occupation. 

For purposes of the paper, 
suffice it to say that that the colonial 
stereotype of the Sikh male as pea- 
sant/soldier tended to make the Sikh 
woman historically invisible. Yet, the 
woman was clearly around — as the 


' manager of the family farm (the domi- 


nant mode of landholding) or at least 
its cultivator, left in charge while the 
man was away. Paradoxically, it was 
the very absence of taboos on outside 
work and the egalitarian spirit of 
Sikhism as a modern faith, which kept 
the majority of Sikh women out of the 
limelight. Particularly in the Victorian 
period after 1857, scholarly and social 
attention had been focused more on 
Madras, Bengal, Uttar Pradesh (all 
with zamindari or mirasdari systems 
of landholding) and on the secluded, 
upper caste Hindu women as the 
symptoms and victims of a barbaric 
tradition. 

The entire package of women’s 
reforms to hit liberal Indian society in 
the Victorian period — whether the 
raising of the age of consent, or legis- 
lation on widow remarriage, banning 
of temple ‘prostitution’, education of 
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girls and so on—seems to have ‘igno- 
red’ the Punjabi woman in its voci- 


- feróus media campaigns. No Sikh 


woman’s name has achieved the 
legendary quality as the name of 
Rakhmabai in1887 or Phulmani in 
1890 as the icons of wronged Hindu 
girl-wives around whom the Hindu 


Renaissance fought to improve its 


image abroad. 


M.. recently Roop Kanwar, an 
upper caste middle class Hindu 
woman who was immolated on her 
husband’s funeral pyre and Shah 
Bano, the divorced Muslim wife who 
fought for her rights, have revived the 
colonial visibility of Indian women 
as victims. The relative (but blessed) 
invisibility of Sikh women thereby 
achieved was not purely contingent— 
many of the issues of contention stir- 
ring up Hindu domestic society had 
already been under the reformatory 
influence of indigenous social and 
religious movements! For instance, 
the Sarda Act of 1929 (British Indian 
Child Marriage Restraint Act) and its 
predecessor, the Widow Remarriage 
Act of 1856, came much later than the 
Sikh gurus’ injunctions for the reforms 
affecting women. 

As far back as Guru Nanak, 
women were already being encour- 
aged to free themselves from the tyr- 
anny of caste ritualism and-sexual 
practices. In fact, the third guru, Amar 
Das, explicitly forbade the practice of 
sati as an insult to human dignity. The 
Singh Sabha movement in the late 
19th and early 20th century harked 
back to these early reforms that had 
resulted in a higher age at-marriage, 
encouragement of widow remarriage, 
bringing out women from ritual seclu- 
sion and education, albeit religious, 
for its followers. ` f 

If the Arya Samaj was trying to 
recover ancient Vedic ideals for men 
free of superstition of Puranic Hindu- 


ism or degeneration, the Singh Sabha 
was reviving Guru Gobind Singh’s 
installation of the Khalsa and its code 
of conduct in 1699. By removing 
upper caste mahants from the gur- 
dwaras, they were removing the stran- 
glehold of ritual and superstition over 
women. Equally, they were wooing 
the rural folk away from the same, 
making theirs a broad-based demo- 
cratic movement. f 
As strong nationalist move- 
ments, however, both'provided rival 
models of social and political eman- 
cipation to that of liberal humanism of 
the English educated Brahmin and 
Hindu upper class. This was not thé 
case inthe South where the self respect 
movements which were rivaling 
Brahmanism, were all ‘anti-national’ 
to the core. Clearly, the Sikh woman 
was already ‘liberated’, relatively 
speaking, and that too through indig- 
enous effort and therefore not much 
use to the colonial press and other 
media organs seeking to highlight the 
‘civilisational’ influences of western 
values and education in general. 


О. the reverse side of this histori- 


‘cally progressive social scenario is the 


statistical evidence of the unequal 
sex ratio, of the neglect of female 
children, of dowry deaths and famil- 
ial violence which has troubled offi- 
cial policy and social science since 
colonial times. ‘Among Indian states, 
historically,’ Dasgupta has recorded, 
‘Punjab in the Northwest has had 
the most imbalanced sex ratios... 
moreover, the Sikhs had the most 
imbalanced sex ratio of all religious 
groups." 
Contemporary estimates (1991 
Census) support this fact; the present 
sex ratio being 882 females per thou- 


7; Monica Dasgupta, ‘Selective Discrimina- 
tion against Female Childrenin Rural Punjab, 
India’, Population and Development Review 
13(1), March 1987. 


sand males, second only to Haryana.* 
Oldenburg in her study also points to 
the growing incidence of dowry mur- 
ders inurban north India and estimates 
that between 1979-89, approximately 
5000 women were burned to death.” 


G... Delhi’s overwhelmingly 
Punjabi/Sikh profile, the popular per- 
ception that such evils predominate 
among the latter appears to be substan- 
tiated. But if the Sikh woman did not 
suffer from the yoke of higher caste 
ritual tyranny, what explains the above 
facts? The poor sex ratio prevalent in 
the Punjab, in the view of most social 
scientists, can be explained by the 
prevalent pattern of gender relations. 
In the words of Dreze and Sen, ‘The 
north-western states, for instance, are 
notorious for highly unequal gender 
relations, some symptoms of which 
include the continued practice of 
female seclusion, very low female 
labour participation rates, a large gap 
in literacy rates, extremely restricted 
female property rights, strong boy 
preferencein fertility decisions, wide- 
spread neglect offemale children, and 
drastic separation ofa married woman 
from her natal family.” '? 
Contemporary gender indica- 
tors, however, query and highlight 
problems with the above colonial and 
modern picture ofthe Sikh woman as 
asecondclass citizen. They show that 
Punjab has made substantial increases 
in female literacy levels; thus Punjab 
ranks fifth in female literacy and is 
quoted as an example where attitudes 
to female education have changed 
rapidly. Among the states of the north- 


8. Jean Dreze and Amartya Sen, India: Eco- 
nomic Development and Social Opportunity. 
Oxford University Press, Delhi, 1995, p. 47. 
9. Veena Oldenburg, 'Dowry Murders in 
India: A Preliminary Examination of the 
Historical Evidence', in M. Turshen and 
B. Holcomb (ed.), Women's Lives and Public 
Policy. Greenwood Press, London, 1994. 


10.J. Drezeand Amartya Sen, op. cit., p. 142. 


west, Punjab has the second highest 
rural female literacy rate (2596).!! Fe- 
male participation in state-level poli- 
tics, as indicated by the percentage of 
women MLAs in state assemblies, has 
gone up, from 2.2% in 1952 to 6.0% 
in 1997, which places it after Kerala 
and West Bengal. The ‘quiet’ but 
increasing presence indicated by these 
figures is of a piece with advance- 
ments in education and participation 
inabroadrange ofemploymentareas. 
That Punjab also has the highest 
female age at marriage next to Kerala 
should not come as a surprise given 
our earlier discussion of the long his- 
tory of social reforms. 


l. social science, a low or declining 
rate of female labour force participa- 
tion is generally seen as indicative of 
low social status. Paradoxically, how- 
ever, for Punjab the declining rates of 
female labour participation, 32.1% in 
1987-88 to 22.3% in 1993-94, are not 
related to low social status. Field stud- 
ies confirm that the rural Sikh woman 
is a family farm worker/manager 
and nota wage earner." Additionally, 
social scientists agree that most 
national data sets seriously underes- 
timate female labour force partici- 
pation in Punjab and Haryana." 
Women's greater participation in ag- 
riculture in these two states is also 
attested to by ethnographic evidence 
from colonial times.'? The Jat woman 
is extolled for being as hard a worker 
as the male and with the exception of 
ploughing all agricultural activities 


11. BinaAgarwal, A Field of Опе з Own. Cam- 
bridge University Press, New York, 1994. 
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are open to her. Animal husbandry 
activities, which forman integral part 
of agriculture are often her sole res- 
ponsibility. Daughters are valued for 
their economic contribution to farm 
work as well as help with domestic 
chores and childcare. As Hershman'!é 
andothers have noted, the marriage of 
agirl may be delayed as much for her 
welcome labouras the requirementto 
collectan adequate dowry. 


l. the Sikh woman is valued for her 
economic contribution, then why the 
poor sex ratio? To begin with, the 
Sikhs and Punjabis share a poor sex 
ratio with many South Asian countries 
and in India with other north-western 
states." Also, while the overall sex 
ratio forthe country has declined, Pun- 
jab’s has gone up from 832 in 1901 to 
882 females per 1000 males in 1991. 
Despite this improvement, the con- 
tinuing poor sex ratio in the state with 
the highest per capita income warrants 
an explanation. To understand this 
paradox one needs to examine the 
entire gamut of socio-economic and 
cultural variables which make the 
Sikh woman equal yet unequal, mar- 
ginalized yet valorized. 

The Sikhs have a strong culture 
of son-preference; the sociological 
reasons for this preference are well 
known and need not be restated here. 
Where a culture of son-preference 
combines with a scarcity of resources, 
especially land, the result is height- 
ened discrimination against females. 
Given that land is the most valuable 
good in a still largely agricultural 
economy whereeconomic well-being 
and identity are tied to land ownership 
(as it is among landowning Jats and 
Khatris), a woman daring to claim a 
share of the land does so at the risk of 
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life and limb. Even as a widow, her 
claims to land in her marital family, on 
behalf of her children, are effectively 
nullified by the custom of levirate or 
karewa whereby she is married off to 
her husband’s younger brother. 


l. her natal family as well, if she 
lays claim to her share of the land, she 
faces opposition from her brothers 
or even from her father’s collateral 
kin. Because women are dependent 
on their brothers (in the absence of 
fathers) for marriage and mainte- 
nance, the brother-sister relationship 
is privileged, finding expression in 
song and proverb. Up into modern 
times, the sister herself is loath to 
ruin this relationship by demanding a 
share in the property. Further, under 
conditions of strict village exogamy 
(marriage outside the village) it is 
difficult for a woman to lay effective 
claim to land. Additionally, the tradi- 
tional pattern of inheritance in the 
male line sought to prevent alienation 
of land outside the agnatic group. The 
not infrequent custom of polyandry 
(marriage of one man with more than 
one woman) in several areas of rural 
Punjab is also explained as a mecha- 
nism to prevent fragmentation of 
land. 

All this does not mean, however, 
that women did notcontest theirclaim 
to land. Aglance at the legal cases that 
came to the Punjab courts in the late 
19th and early 20th century show the 
independence of the Punjabi woman, 
particularly the widow, at fighting for 
land rights, marriage choice, mainte- 
nance and so оп. !8115 the conflict of 
competition between men and women 
in Sikh society rather than their abject 
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helplessness which explains the irony 
of the widow’s strength. 

The woman’s transient status in 
her natal family and the increased cost 
of dowry has definitely enhanced the 
popular perception of her asa burden. 
However, girls are not considered 
‘useless’ as among the Rajput or other 
high Hindu castes. Rather they are 
useful but only to another family farm. 
Economically their value is realized in 
their husband’s home. Ethnographic 
evidence? attests to the important 
role of Sikh women in agricultural 
decision-making. Lack of entitle- 
ment, however, ultimately reduces its 
effectiveness. 


Т. relative position of the sexes in 
Sikh society is absolutely intertwined 
with the question of entitlement to 
land and yet the Sikhs show an inter- 
esting difference from other landown- 
ing castes such as Rajputs. Their 
marginalisation occurs due to lack of 
real access to the most productive 
and valued asset, i.e., land and not 
from their exclusion from socially 
productive labour. Purdah practices 
are not stringent enough to confine 
women to their homes and very rarely 
are women ‘withdrawn’ from labour 
when family incomes improve. 
Even the thorny question of 
unequal sex ratio can be related to 
competition over land entitlement. 
The womanis soughtto be kept away 
from claims to land, both through 
potential neglect asachild and through 
strict village exogamy as a married 
adult. In her analysis of the Khanna 
(Ludhiana district) data (the first large 
scale fertility behaviour study in South 
Asia), Dasgupta shows that girl chil- 
drenare selectively eliminated as part 
ofthe woman's family building strat- 
egies that aim to have more sons than 
daughters. If notalready killed at birth 
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(infanticide), death is caused by neg- 
lect. Astartling conclusion of her data 
is that female education has notaltered 
these results. In fact, educated, younger 
women have more sophisticated ways 
(foeticide) of eliminating higher order 
birth girl children because they any- 
way plan on having smaller families.” 


1. the Punjabi/Sikh woman suffers 
possible neglect in her natal family 
when young, there is an equal likeli- 
hood of her becoming victim of dowry 
murder in her marital home, where 
she is atotal outsider. Studies indicate 
that maximum dowry violence occurs 
in the early years when a woman is 
adjusting to hér husband’s home. 
(Indeed, penal action is automatically 
called for if a young bride dies in 
unusual circumstances). In her histori- 
cal study of the Sikh Bedis, Veena 
Oldenburg shows that traditional 
dowry was transformed into its mod- 
ern day pernicious form due to colo- 
nial policies which made land a 
commodity that could be easily sold 
and mortgaged.?! The resultant trans- 
fers of land to non-landowning castes 
left the Jat male in an economically 
precarious position. Dowry cameto be 
seen as the source of fungible wealth 
whether to pay taxes or mortgages 
orto recover land orto buy more land. 
Once again, it is the Sikh male’s 
dependence on the scarce resource 
of land which tells on the woman’s 
well-being. 

In post-colonial India, demand- 


based dowry survives as a pernicious 


custom. It is seen as a means of get- 
ting rich quickly by families with sons. 
Шапа was the motivating factor in the 
colonial period, today it is bribery 
money forthe groom’s job, admission 
toa medical orengineering college, or 
seed money for starting a business. 


20. Monica Dasgupta, op. cit. 
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Despite modern legislation (Hindu 
Marriage Act, 1954) which entitles a 
woman to her share of the ancestral 
property, sheremains disenfranchised, 
greatly enhancing her vulnerability to 
dowry demand and ultimately death. 
Higher education and professional 
achievements have not substantially 
altered the Sikh woman’s alienation 
fromany kind of property rights, espe- 
cially in hernatal home. 


Tis deplorable situation remains 
despite the tremendous egalitarian 
impetus given by Sikhism as a mod- 
ern faith. Even though contemporary 
writings have rarely explored the gen- 
der implications of Sikh theology,” 
there can be no denying the emanci- 
patory effect of Sikhism on women. 
Well known works like Richard Fox’s 
Lions of the Punjab, while critiquing 
the ‘racial’ (military) stereotype fail to 
say anything about the gender impli- 
cations of the stereotype. Equally, in 
the recent work of J.P.S. Uberoi, the 
exchange between male and female 
in the symbolism and the canon of 
the Sikhs has not been adequately 
explored. He has convincingly argued 
that Sikhism was not just a continua- 
tion of Hindu sectarianism but its 
inversion. And yet his examination of 
this symbolic discourse does not bring 
out the crucial mediating role of the 
feminine.” : 

The most oft-repeated words of 
scripture recited in the public congre- 
gation at life cycle ceremonies and 
gurdwaraceremonies, GuruAmardas’ 
Anand Sahib is entirely in the femi- 
nine voice. The first line of the Sikh 
ardas, an essential part of the liturgy, 
opens with the words, prathami 


22. An exception is N.G.K. Singh, The Femi- 
nine Principle in the Sikh Vision of the Tran- 
scendent. CUP, Cambridge, 1993. 
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bhagauti simar kai (having first 
remembered the sword). The sword 
here is part of the androgynous sym- 
bolism of Bhagwati. The sword reap- 
pears as an integral component of the 
five symbols of Sikhism which form 
a set and apply to both men and 
women. Thus, even though the first 
five initiates were men drawn from 
different Hindu castes, the emblems 
ofthe Khalsa—kesh, kangha, kachha, 
kara and kirpan — draw equally upon 
feminine imagery.” 


E ven historically, baptism was 
open both to men and women. Women 
are to wear the five symbols also. If 
men received the surname, 'Singh', 
women received the surname, ‘Kaur’, 
and not the surname of father or hus- 
band.” Equally, women are permitted 
to read the Guru Granth Sahib and can 
lead the congregation according to the 
Sikh rahit maryada (the Sikh code of 
conduct). 

Guru Amar Das, the third guru, 
appointed women to conduct Sikh 
missionary and parish work. Districts 


` under the charge of men were known 


as manjian (from the charpaior string 
bed) and those in the charge of women 
were known as peedian (stools on 
which women sat to minister to the 
disciples). Their selection for this 
important work indicated their equal 
participation in Sikhism’s organiza- 
tional affairs. The charge of the com- 
munal kitchen, the langar, is often 
with women. This isa direct inversion 
of caste rules where ceremonial food 
is necessarily cooked by men — only 
the domestic hearth being in the 
charge of women. 

In the visual depiction of their 
own history, Sikh women appear side 
by side with their men at all important 
public events. For instance, paintings 
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show Nanaki alongside her. beloved 


brother Nanak as one of the first to rec- 
ognize and receive his message. Mata 
Khivi (wife of Angad Dev, the second 
guru) is shown supervising and serv- 
ing at the langar to both men and 
women. Mata Sahib Kaur, the wife of 
Guru Gobind Singh, is prominently 
seen mixing sugar in the holy amrit 
prepared by her husband at the first 
initiation ceremony of the Sikhs in 
Anandpur Sahib in 1699. Indeed, it is 
reported that she was designated the 
mother of the Khalsa Panth by the 
Guru and she guided its affairs from 
Delhi after he passed away.? 


Т. above discussion makes it clear 
that Sikhism’s emphasis on mixed 
congregational worship delinks the 
visibility of the woman from the per- 
formance of rituals, daily and calen- 
derical. In the home, the particular 
focusing of attention on the woman’s 
body, whether auspicious or inauspi- 
cious, is totally lacking among the 
Sikhs. Interms of cultural visibility as 
well, the Sikh woman is not repre- 
sentative of the typical Hindu woman. 
For instance, she seems to be curi- 
ously free of the solah shingar with 
which the conservative Hindu woman 
augments her feminine identity. The 
Sikh woman does not wear a sari; 
instead she wears a practical work- 
man like outfit, the salwar-kameez 
which does not leave much scope for 
immodesty. 

Particularly before marriage, the 
young Sikh woman is kept scrupu- 
lously free of any kind of adornment 
and her dress never serves as a sign of 
sexual status. She does not wear a 
bindi or sindoor (before or after mar- 
riage) nor does she have her nose 
pierced. For the Sikh woman, along 
with the absence of any name change, 
there are no signals of changing 
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sexual, marital or reproductive status 
marked on her body or dress. This is 
unlike in most other parts of India 
where dress codes act as strong mark- 
ers of a woman’s preparedness for 
sexuality and motherhood. Among the 
Sikhs, a menstruating woman is not 
secluded or segregated either from the 
domestic hearth or from the gurdwara. 


Е the cultural ideal of beauty 
among the Sikhs is male rather than 
female. The normal Sikh male’s attire 
and ornamentation attract attention — 
the turban, the bangle (sometimes in 
gold), the neatly groomed beard and 
moustache which prevent him from 
ever being casual about his appear- 
ance. The body language of the Sikh 
male is congruent with his wearing of 
a ‘costume’. During the pre adoles- 
cence years the weekly washing of a 
young boy’s hair by his mother is as 
feminine a ritual as any. It is not for- 
tuitous that the most successful of 
popular Sikh singers today (and there 
are many) is the best-dressed and 
resplendent Daler Mehendi. The only 
Sikh dancing Bharatnatyam today is 
a male, Navtej Johar, who is as well- 
known for his beauty as his skill.. 

On the other hand, the upper 
caste Indian ideals of feminine accom- 
plishment are not encouraged for 
Sikh women. Even those making the 
national scene in cultural achievement 
such as Amrita Pritam and Amrita 
Shergil have done so in the non per- 
formative fields of literature and 
painting. Indeed, the usual fields of the 
classical arts — music, dance or thea- 
tre—knowledge of ritual performance, 
general social graces in preparation 
for wifehood are not stressed for 
the young Sikh girl. Her childhood 
training is definitely in the less visible 
domains of study, work related skills, 
games and physical outdoor activity. 

Thus feminine standards of 
beauty too, relate more to health and 
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vigour than to costume and ornamen- 
tation. The courage of Sikhism’s leg- 
endary and historical figures has 
permeated into everyday role models 
and aspirations for both males and 
females. In their youth Sikh siblings 
appear to be partaking of male and 
female qualities, each in their own dif- 
ferent ways. The Sikh girl’s compe- 
titiveness is with her brother as an 
object of value whom she tries to emu- 
late. Ifthe greater participation of Sikh 
women in today’s most ‘visible’ field, 
the beauty contest and its accompani- 
ment, modelling seems to signal their 
‘coming out’, it once again appears 
as a fulfilment for the desire to excel 
in competition! 


l. among the Hindus itis the woman 
who appears to be the iconic repre- 
sentative of her caste and community, 
among the Sikhs itis the male. It is for 
this reason that his physical appear- 
ance is taken as a stance or posture 
vis-à-vis others — the Sikh male's vis- 
ibility made himthetarget of violence 
in 1984. By deflection, historically, 
the Sikh woman has always been an 
object of desire and appropriation 
and not threat and annihilation. At 
the same time we hope to have shown, 
she cannot be subsumed into faceless 
feminist categories that continue to 
seduce majoritarian social science. 

Even as we write this paper, the 
election of a woman (anda young one 
at that), Bibi Jagir Kaur, aged forty 
four, to presideniship of the SGPC 
(Shiromani Gurdwara Parbhandhak 
Committee) reaffirms Sikhism’s 
distinctive modernity. The com- 
memoration of the birth of the Khalsa 
on 13 April 1999 is not by chance 
the marker of this event but is inte- 
grally linked to woman’s crucial 
political and theological contribution 
to Sikhism’s efforts to forge some- 
thing new out of existing divisions 
and hierarchies. 


Women in Sikhism 


HARINDER KAUR SEKHON 


‘Men and women equally compose 
mankind’, states the Dabistan- 
i-Mazahib, a 17th century Persian 


“text. But the status of women in India 


leaves a lot to be desired. They con- 
tinue to be abused, exploited and sub- 
jugated. As with much else in India, 
paradoxes exist here as well: on the 
one hand a woman holds the highest 
political office, on the other she con- 
tinues to be burnt with impunity for 
dowry. Not that social reform move- 
ments during the 19th and 20th cen- 
turies did not try to improve the lot of 
women in India, but success has been 
limited. Indian society still continues 
to consign women to a subordinate 
position vis-a-vis men. This, as the 
world is about to enter a new millen- 
nium. 

Only against this backdrop can 
the significance of the fact that the 
Sikh Gurus accorded women com- 
plete equality with men in all spheres 


' of life over five centuries ago be 


wholly appreciated. To Guru Nanak 
(1469-1539) the founder of Sikh reli- 
gion and the first of its ten gurus, the 
inferior position of women in the 15th 
century was unacceptable. This was 
the case with women all over, not only 
in Brahmanical India but in the Chris- 
tian and Islamic worlds as well. 
Thecondition of women in India 
during the medieval period was piti- 
able. A woman was equated with a 


shoe, to be discarded and changed at 
will. The root of all evil, and of doubt- 
ful intelligence. An ideal woman had 
to be adoormat, confined to the house 
and totally subservient to the will of 
her ‘master’. She was considered a 
man’s slave and, supposedly, the 
cause of his moral degradation. Soci- 
ety suppressed women withimpunity: 
widow remarriage was unheard of and 
widowhood acurse. So miserable was 
the plight of widows that they pre- 
ferred to commit sati, (self immola- 
tion on their husband’s funeral pyre) 
rather than face the innumerable indig- 
nities society heaped upon them. 

Muslim invaders who came to 
India treated women no better. They 
were carried away to be kept in the 
harem or sold as slaves. The Islamic 
shariat sanctioned the purdah (veil) 
and polygamy. It equated the evidence 
of two women with that of one man. 
The shariat also prescribed a very sim- 
ple procedure for divorcing a woman, 
one which neither recognised a wom- 
an’s rights nor her dignity. 

According to the Brahmanical 
treatise, Manusmriti, education and 
such other rights were the exclusive 
prerogative of the high caste, or twice- 
born men. Shudras (the low caste) and 
women were denied access to educa- 
tion, learning or religious experiences. 
They had to occupy the lowest strata 
in society. A woman was not recog- 
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nised as an individual entity. She had 
to be dependent upon a male family 
member ateach stage of her life: upon 
her father during childhood, her hus- 
band after marriage, on her son in old 
age. Always a slave, at the mercy of 
others for each stage of her existence. 


Gautama Buddha too restricted _ 


the entry of women to the Buddhist 
sangha and the few women bhikshus 
(monks) of that time were considered 
inferior to their male counterparts. 
Jainism maintained that women 
lacked the requisite qualities to attain 
moksha or salvation. Many religious 
and literary commentaries testify to 
the prejudices prevailing against 
women. Tulsidas, a medieval Indian 
poet and writer, categorized women 
with cattle, shudras and other ‘dregs’ 
of society. Bráhmanical Hinduism 
denied women the right to read the 
Vedas and highlighted their inferio- 
rity in every sphere. Women were 
debarred from taking an active part 
in religious affairs. Even enlightened 


religious reformers like Kabir were’ 


contemptuous towards women and 
consistently underestimated their 
capabilities. А woman was considered 
ahindrancefor men aspiring to salva- 
tionorcommunion with God. 


№. did Christianity accord equa- 
lity to women. Inthe West, women got 
the right to property only in 1882, the 
right to vote in 1918, and even today 
women cannot become Bishops of the 
Church of England. The women’s lib- 
eration movement was launched offi- 
cially in the West by Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton at Seneca Falls, aquiet village 


_ near New York as late as 1848 and 


women had to assert themselves 
forcefully to be heard. They had to 
fight every inch of the way to gain 


even the slightest concession froma . 


male dominated society. Even west- 
ern philosophers like Socrates and 
Aristotle were not free from bias in 
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their treatment of women. For Socra- 
tes, ‘The courage of a man and that of 
a woman are not the same. The cour- 
age of a man is shown in command- 
ing, and that of a woman in obeying.’ 
The implication being that ideally a 
woman had to be subservient to man. 
Aristotle went a step further. 
‘Woman is an unfinished man left 
standing at a lower step in the scale of 


development. The male is by nature 


superior and female inferior. The one 
istherulerandthe otherruled. Woman 
is weak of will and, therefore, incapa- 
ble of independence of character and 
position.’ 


l. striking contrast the Sikh gurus 
were refreshingly liberal in their 
thinking, especially in their attitude 
towards women. Tothe gurusa vibrant, 
progressive society was one where 
there was no discrimination on the 
basis of caste, creed and sex. Women 
hadadistinct personality and a signifi- 
cant role to play in society. Far from 
being perceived as a threat to men the 
two were seen as complementary to 
one another. Sikh scriptures catego- 
rically state that men and women 
together make society a composite 
and well-balanced whole. Sikhism 
encourages women to be bold and 
fearless because if they are weak, men 
will be tempted to exploit them. There 
isnoneed for women to be aggressive 
either. As multi-faceted and multi- 
dimensional personalities they had to 
cultivate qualities like patience, love 
and the spirit of self-sacrifice, which 
all Sikhs whether men or women are 
expected to have. | 

The gurus considered a wom- 
an’s place in society a true barometer 
by which to measure whether aculture 
or civilization is genuinely progres- 
sive. Guru Nanak made Sikhism con- 
form to enlightened humanism. He 
was compassionate to the problems 
of women as is reflected in several 


passages of the sacred text in the Guru 
Granth Sahib: 
All who live are born of a woman, 
It is by woman that order is main- 
tained 
Then why call her evil from whom 
are great men born, 
And without woman none could 
exist. (Guru Granth Sahib, p. 473) 


T lineofthinking wasrevolution- 
ary and far ahead of the times. In rec- 
ognising the superior spiritual and 
philosophical attributes of women, 
Guru Nanak emphasised that a happy 
family was the basis of a strong, en- 
lightened, progressive society and 
state. And a happy family, according 
to the founder of Sikhism, was only 
possible when women were giveri 
respect, helped to live with dignity, 
and participated actively in all social, 
cultural and religious affairs alongside 
men. 

Guru Nanak rejected the preva- 


lent idea of the time that women were _ 


the cause of all ‘evil’, were ‘unclean’ 
or mere ‘objects of lust’, to be treated 
in any manner men considered fit. On 
thecontrary, he put women on par with 
men and underscored the fact that 
since a woman's intellect was in no 
way inferior to a man's, capable of 
deep insights and understanding of 
spiritual matters, she was animportant 
linkinthe achievementofsalvation by 
man. À woman could certainly attain 
moksha through good deeds. Accord- 
ing to Bhai Gurdas, alearned poet who 
enjoyed the patronage of Guru Arjan 
Dev, the fifth guru, ‘woman is one half 
of the complete personality of man 
and is entitled to share secular and 
spiritual knowledge equally.’ 

A perfect example was Bibi 
Nanaki, the elder sister of Guru Nanak 
to whom he was especially close, He 
saw her as his inspiration and she 
admired her brother’s bent of mind. 


‘Because of her encouragement in his 


Z2 


life's mission and her faith in his ideo- 
logy, Nanaki became the first person 
to be initiated into the Sikh fold. 

An important woman who 
standsoutin the early Guru period was 
Bibi Amro, daughter of the second 
Guru; Angad. Born in 1532 at village 
Khadurin Amritsar district, she recei- 
ved her early education from her par- 
ents, Guru Angad and Mata Khivi. She 
not only mastered the Gurmukhi 
script, she understood the true mean- 
ing of the shabads (hymns) composed 
by Guru Nanakas well. She sang them 
in her resonant voice and even after 
marriage was encouraged to continue 
with her work of spreading the mes- 
sage of Guru Nanak’s Sikhism 
through kirtan, the term for the sing- 
ing of shabads. She was married to 
Bhai Jasoo, a nephew of Guru Amar 
Das. In fact, Guru Amar Das gave up 
the worship of Devi (the Hindu 
Mother Goddess) and was drawn into 
the Sikh Panth in part as a result of 
Bibi Amro’s kirtan and influence. 


Р... from its inception Sikhism 
emerged as a simple, practical, ega- 
litarian and progressive religion. 
Asceticism and renunciation were 
considered artificial, unnatural, and 
unnecessary. Given God’s ordained 
plan for the universe, marriage was 
seen as a sacred institution, a bond 
between two equal partners, not 
merely a physical union of two indi- 
viduals. It was seen as a means of 
strengthening the social structure. 
Guru Nanak said that ‘living within 
family life, one obtains salvation.’ 
(Guru Granth Sahib, p. 661). A strict 
moral code of conduct was prescribed 
for men and women in Sikhism, defin- 
ing the duties of both husband and 
wife towards each other. 

The ideals of Guru Nanak were 
consolidated and given a practical 
shape by Guru Amar Das (1479- 
1574), the third Sikh guru. He was a 


great champion of women’s rights 
who based his concepts on complete 
gender equality and specified norms 
for ameliorating the status of women 
in medieval India. 

Guru Amar Das condemned the 
evil practices of female infanticide, 
purdah and the barbaric act of sati, 
which plagued Indian society. To 
eradicate these callous practices Guru 
Amar Das even sought the help of the 
Mughal emperor Akbar and requested 
him to issue adirective banning them. 
He encouraged women not to suc- 
cumb to social pressures by commit- 
ting sati and to face with confidence 
life’s challenges with a positive out- 
look and dignity, even though wid- 
owed. He also championed the cause 
of widow remarriage and advocated 
monogamy. 


T. institution of guru ka langar or 
the community meal, was given a lot 


. of importance by him. Every visitor 


was invited to eat food in the langar 
before meeting the guru. This was not 
only a way of extending open house 
hospitality, but also emphasising a 
deep commitment to the concept of 
equality. Menand women sattogether 
and ate food prepared by themselves 
in a common kitchen irrespective of 
religious background, social status, 
and caste. Even emperor Akbar who 
once visited the guru at Goindwal ate 
inthelangar like any other pilgrim. 

.. GuruAmarDasstopped women 
wearing purdah, and did not allowthe 
queen of Haripur to sit in the sangat 
(congregation) if she insisted on wear- 
ing one. He stopped contemptuous 
references to women as mere child- 
bearing machines, seeing their ability 
to bear children as a gift bestowed on 
her by the Creator. ‘Blessed is the 
woman who creates life,' he wrote in 
the Granth Sahib. 

During his pontificate he took 
steps to ensure women had opportu- 


nities to lead more meaningful lives 
which did not confine thern to the 
house but enabled them to actively 
participate in the Sikhs' social and 
religious affairs. For the propagation 
of the faith's ideology, he created 22 
administrative units called manjis or 
parishes. Of these, four were headed 
by women, which was unheard of in 
those times. In status these four 
women were equal to modern Bishops 
because each enjoyed full economic 
and decision-making powers within 
her manji. Thus Sikhism had four 
women Bishops in the late 16th cen- 
tury —a truly remarkable feat since no 
otherreligioncould make suchaclaim. 

The Guru also trained 146 per- 
sons as missionaries to preach and 
carry the message of Guru Nanak to 


. the masses. Of these missionaries, 


52 were women. Besides religious 
instruction, women missionaries edu- 
cated rural people, especially women, 
in the basic elements of reading, writ- 
ing and arithmetic. The work and ideas 
of Guru Amar Das were remarkable 
given the prevailing conservative and 
archaic social climate. 


We.. Guru Gobind Singh created 
the Khalsa on Baisakhi day (a popu- 
larfestival in Punjab celebrated on the 
first day of the solar month of Visakh, 
the second month of the Hindu calen- 
dar, considered an auspicious day to 
begin harvesting of the crop) of 1699, 
women were also baptised and initi- 
ated into the Khalsa fold without dis- 
crimination. Mata Sahib Kaur, wife of 
Guru Gobind Singh prepared amrit(a 
nectar prepared by adding sugarcrys- 
tals into a steel bowl of clear water 
which is then stirred by a double- 
edged sword). It was a high and rare 
honourextended to her, since in other 
religious beliefs the association of 
women in ecclesiastical affairs was 
viewed with disfavour, if nothostility 
by religious establishments. 
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It was stipulated that both men 
and women, had to honourand main- 
tain the five К 5 (symbols) of Sikhism, 
—kesh (unshorn hair), kanga (comb), 
Kirpan (sword) kara (steel bangle), 
kachchh (long undergarment). Fur- 
ther, at the time of taking amrit a man 
was given the name ‘Singh’ (lion) and 
women added ‘Kaur’ (princess) to 
their names. The suffix Kaur is of pro- 
found significance since itrecognised 
a womanas an individual who did not 
have to take her husband’s name after 
marriage. She could use Kaur after her 
name from birth to death. According 
to the Mahankosh (p. 353) of Bhai 
Kahan Singh, an encyclopaedic work 
prepared in 1926, the word Kaur is 
derived from the word kanwar , the 
son of a king. His explanation is of 
immense symbolic significance, 
which is just the way the gurus wanted 
it. 


Winen were accorded equality 
notonly in social and religious affairs 
butin matters of war and peace as well, 
including leading an army into battle 
against aggressors. This gave women 
in Sikhism a sense of self-worth, 
imbuing them with enormous self- 
confidence. 

Mata Sundari, the widow of 
Guru Gobind Singh successfully 
guided the destiny of Sikhs for 40 
years at a very critical stage in Indian 
history. She issued hukamnamas 
(decrees) to the Khalsa giving them 
directions at crucial periods in their 
history. Four hukamnamas of Mata 
Sundari to the sangat of Sri Patna 
Sahib are preserved at Gurdwara Sri 
Harmandar Sahib, Patna. 

During the governorship of Mir 
Mannu (1748-53) in Punjab when he 
tried the most brutal means to perse- 
cute the Sikhs, women did not hesitate 
to fight alongside men, bearing the 
brunt of Afghan hostilities even as 
those captured were tortured inhu- 


The Sikh Spirit 


manly in Lahore jail. Their faith 
remained unshaken when their chil- 
dren were speared alive and they were 
made to wear wreaths.woven from 
the flesh of those slain around their 
necks. 


M... Sikh women distinguished 
themselves in the art of statecraft as 
diplomats, regents, administrators 
and political leaders during the misl 
period. One such woman was Rani 
Sada Kaur, Ranjit Singh's mother- 
in-law, who figured prominently in 
Punjab politics during the early years 
of Ranjit Singh’s rule. Through diplo- 
macy and bold strategic planning, she 
played a significant role in many of his 
military successes. A remarkable 
woman, she was described as ‘the 
ladder by which Ranjit Singh climbed 
to greatness in his early years.’ She 
accompanied him on his triumphant 
capture of Lahore in 1799 and pro- 
mpted Ranjit Singh to proclaim him- 
self the Maharaja of Punjab. 

The House of Patiala too pro- 
duced some exceptional women during 
the 18th century. The most celebrated 
of them was Rani Sahib Kaur whoper- 
sonally led her forces into battle and 
defeated the Maratha Holkar in 1793. 
Another noteworthy person was Rani 
Fateh Kaur, wife of Raja Ala Singh, 
the founder of Patiala state. Raja Ala 
Singh owed much of his success to his 
wife’s diplomatic skills. 

Sikh women played a promi- 
nent role in India’s independence 
movement during the 19th and 20th 
centuries. Some outstanding women 
freedom fighters of Punjab were 
Gulab Kaur, Kishan Kaur, Amar Kaur, 
Harnam Kaur and Dalip Kaur. Amar 
Kaur was an active member of the 
Ingalabi Party and took part in the 
struggle for the release of Shahid 
Bhagat Singh from jail. She also 
joined the Quit India movement, was 
arrested on 19 November 1945 and 


convicted to nine months imprison- 
ment. Harnam Kaur participated in ће 
Civil Disobedience movement in 
1930 and the Praja Mandal movement 
in 1932 and 1933. In 1942 she was 
imprisoned for her role in the Quit 
India movement. Contemporary Sikh 
women are making a mark all over the 
world as academicians, administra- 
tors, entrepreneurs, politicians, doc- 
tors, poets and painters. 


A. important aspect of the rights 
conferred on women in the Sikh faith 
was that they did not have to fight for 
their rightful place in Sikh society; 
they were voluntarily given their due 
because of the enlightened ideals of 
the gurus. 

Absolute equality, however, still 
eludes Sikh women. Some prejudices 
keep resurfacing owing to the patriar- 
chal family system. The British did not 
help matters either by viewing Sikhs 
as a part of the Hindu fold since Sikhs 
had toconform to Hindu personal law. 
As neither Hinduism nor Islam grants 
equality to their women, the malaise 
inevitably crept into Sikh society in 
certain subtle ways as well. Laws per- 
taining to inheritance are hopelessly 
inadequate and seldom implemented. 
In the rural areas outdated traditions 
are still adhered to and women are 
denied the right to own agricultural 
land and other property in their name. 


But there is little reason to des- 


pair. Given their rich legacy, Sikh 
women are capable of overcoming 
these obstacles. This does not call for 
a violent revolution but a keen reap- 


praisal of the present situation, some . 


enlightened thinking and determined 
action. There is no reason why a 
movement for women's empower- 
ment cannot elicit a positive res- 
ponse from the religious and political 
leaders of tne community. The lead- 
ers must be made to submit to the 
demands of such a movement. 


a 


THE emergence of the Sikhs was a 
direct outcome of 15th century India's 
injustices and intolerance. With 
its insistence on absolute equality 
between all human beings, Sikhism 
promised a new and more humane 
direction to a subcontinent riven by 
endless caste divisions and the spec- 
tre of constant invasions from Central 
Asia and beyond. A weakened India 
was easy prey for the marauders who 
came from north of the majestic Hindu 
Kush mountains. 

In contrast to sizeable segments 
of the subcontinent’s population alien- 
ated by the indignities of Hinduism’s 
caste system, the invaders’ only alle- 
giance was to Islam. India’s problems 
were further aggravated by the per- 
petually warring kingdoms and clans 
whose unending fights left them 
open to subjugation by outsiders. 
Hindustan’s domination by aliens was 
not because its people lacked ability 
or talent but because they failed to 
foresee the dangers inherent in caste 
conflicts and mutually destructive 
wars. 

An exceptional individual with 
a welcome awareness of the causes 
underlying India's recurring trage- 
dies in the 15th century was Nanak, 


founder of the Sikh faith. His con- 
-sciousness of the prevailing religious, 


political and social forces which fed 
the welter of violence took him on a 
search for an alternative to Hinduism 
and Islam — an alternative which 
could, hopefully, bridge the gulf 
between these two major faiths as 
well. 

Bornin 1469 at Talwandiin Pun- 
jab, land of five rivers and the north- 
ern gateway to India, Nanak's people 
had paid a punishing price in the con- 


From divinity to defíance 


PATWANT SINGH 


tinuing clash of arms on their soil since 
their province straddled the route 
invading armies took as they poured 
into India through the mountain 
passes in the north. These invasions 
overthe lastfour centuries had tough- 
ened Punjab's inhabitants and made 
them resilient, because just as often as 
their villages were razed to the ground, 
they rebuilt them. To move away was 
unthinkable. Talwandi was no excep- 
tion and its inhabitants had seen it 
all — plunder, bloodshed, unending 
conflict and pointless destruction. 

Nanak’s destiny was shaped as 
much by these eventful times as by his 
own extraordinary qualities of head 
and heart. He astonished those around 
him ata very early age with his obser- 
vation: ‘There is no Hindu, there is no 
Mussalman.' He was not decrying the 
distinctive beliefs of each but stating 
his conviction that all humans were 
equal, that appreciation of this central 
truth was necessary if people were to 
surmount the barriers which divided 
them. 

The time of his birth — between 
the barbarous invasion of Tamerlane 
andtheconquest by Babur, founder of 
the Mughal Empire — was a period of 
comparative peace in northern India. 
His parents’ household too was a 
happy one. His father, who had nursed 
fond hopes for a prosperous future in 
business for his son, was baffled by 
Nanak’s preference for the metaphysi- 
cal. But the son was convinced of the 
direction he wanted to take. 

His contemplative and inquiring 
mind was already drawing its early ins- 
piration from the milieu in which he 
was born. His parents were Hindus of 
the Kshatriya caste, the midwife who 
attended his birth was a Muslim, the 
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family priest was a Brahmin, and his 
father kept revenue records for a 
Mohammedan landlord. So his own 
approach to the two faiths was even- 


handed. In refusing to wear the sacred. 


thread of the Hindus, he suggested 
a philosophical alternative to the 
family priest: ‘Outofthe cotton of com- 
passion, spin the thread of content- 
ment.’ His advice to those of Islamic 
faith was equally philosophic: ‘Let 
compassion be your mosque, let faith 
be your prayer mat.’ 


H. compelling desire to find an 
explanation forthe conduct ofhuman 
beings made him concentrate on 
developing his.own mind instead of 
relying on tomes written by others: 
*Of all things a contemplative life is 
really what matters; all else is the fret 


and fever of egoistic minds.’ Wishing 


to learn as much as possible about the 
two faiths which had collided so vio- 
lently in Hindustan, he embarked, 
while still in his twenties, on travels 
which took him thousands of miles to 
places as far apart as Tibet, Assam, 
Orissa, Ceylon, Kabul, Mecca and 
Baghdad. A staggering feat consider- 
ing the troubled times and great dis- 
tances. But the insights gained from 
these centres of Hindu, Islamic and 
Buddhist learning helped give form to 
his own philosophic formulations and 
the faith he was-to-found soon. The 
presence of Sikhs in every corner of 
the world in the 20th century is a 
reflection, perhaps, of the intrepid 
spiritoftheirfounder. . 
Whenafter28 years of Gieling 
Nanak founded the village of Kartar- 
pur on the banks of the Ravi, people 
came to him from great distances, 
drawn to him by his ideas and deter- 
mination to translate them into a new 
faith. The word Sikh is derived from 
sikhia which is a variation of the San- 
skrit term shishya, meaning disciple 
or devoted follower, Nanak’s-sincer- 


The Sikh Spirit 


ity and simplicity and the devotion 
inspired by his ideals helped turn 
people who gravitated to Kartarpur 
into a community of shared beliefs. 
His own concerns extended beyond 
the spiritual, placing equal emphasis 
on finding alternatives to the social 
inequalities which brought grief to 
countless people ignored by uncaring 
rulers and the privileged castes and 
classes. 

. Nanak's life coincided with a 
period of religious renaissance in 
Europe; Martin Luther (1483-1546) 
and John Calvin (1509-64) were his 
contemporaries. Their emphasis on 
the sovereignty of God, the supreme 
authority of the scriptures, and con- 
demnation of idolatry and false ritu- 


als paralleled Nanak's approach. But. 


whilst opposing discriminatory doc- 
trines and practices, he also addressed 
thequestion of self-indulgent and cor- 
rupt religious and political hierar- 
chies. He wanted to bring those who 


‘had been pushed to the fringes of 


human concerns back into the main- 
stream. ‘Religion lies not in. empty 
words. He.who regards all men as 
equal is reli gious.’ : 


W... ondiscriminationagainst 
women, he pointed out: ‘Of woman 
are we born, of woman conceived, to 
woman engaged, to woman married. 
Woman we befriend, by woman is 
civilization continued.... And with- 
out woman none would exist.’ A 
unique measure of the many social 
reforms introduced by the Sikhs was 
the stand taken on women’s. rights — 
500 years before the world woke up to 
the need for such reforms. Amar Das, 
third in the line of nine gurus, or teach- 
ers, who came after Nanak, codified 
these reforms by prohibiting sati, the 
self-immolation of widows.on their 
husband’s funeral pyres. He also 
stopped women from wearing veils, 
allowed widows to remarry, and broke 


tradition by appointing women pre- 


achers. 


H ealsoinstitutionalized the langar, 
or community kitchen, where men 
and women of all castes and creeds 
cooked, served and ate together irre- 
spective of their status and station in 
life. The purpose being to not only 


instil a sense of equality in Sikhs, but ` 


to help them overcome caste preju- 
dices, which prohibit the higher and 
lower castes from eating together. 
The social significance of this had a 
revitalizing effect on those drawn to 
Sikhism. 

The design of the Harmandir at 
Amritsar with its four entrances — 


one on each side — also expressed . 


the Sikh view that the four varnas of 
Brahmins, Kshatriyas, Vaishyas and 


Shudras are all equal in the eyes of 


the divine being. The secular princi- 


ple of the faith was further under- _ | 


scored by the fifth Guru Arjan Dev 


who invited Mian Mir, a Qadirite - 


Sufi saint of Lahore, to lay its founda- 
tion stone. This honour extended to 


a Muslim conclusively proved that 
Sikhs valued persons of learning — 


more than the religion to which they 
belonged. 

It was the turn of the ninth Guru 
Tegh Bahadur to add another stirring 
chapter to the list of human decencies 
his predecessors had enunciated as 
integral elements of the Sikh faith. In 
his fight for the right of people to prac- 
tice their own religion, he threw the 
gauntlet before the Mughal Emperor 
Aurangzeb whose sadistic satrap in 
Kashmir was forcing Kashmiri Pan- 
dits to convert to Islam. In response to 
their plea for his help, Tegh Bahadur 
decided to demonstrate that a man 
convinced of his moral position must 


be strong enough to oppose despots _ 


determined to subjugate people to 


their will. His message to Aurangzeb- 


was simple: If you convert me to Islam 


РА! 


the Kashmiri Pandits too would con- 
vert. Until then they should be left 
alone. He also added for good meas- 
ure that, ‘the Prophet of Mecca who 
founded your religion could not 
impose one religion on the world, so 
how can you?’ The Emperor was 
unamused. When both threats and 
inducements failed to work, Guru 
Tegh Bahadur was beheaded on 
Aurangzeb’s orders in November 
1675 in Delhi—at the very spot where 
the Gurdwara Sis Ganj now stands in 
Chandni Chowk. 


Н. father’s unrivalled act con- 
vinced Gobind, the tenth Guru, that 
true courage lay in taking a fearless 
stand in defence of man’s essential 
freedoms. In his short lifespan — he 
was nine when his father died and 
forty two at the time of his own death — 
Gobind forged a formidable frater- 
nity to militarily challenge the tyrant’s 
injustice and cruelty. This was not 
done atthe cost of religious and moral 
goals. Alongside building up the Sikhs’ 
military prowess, he spent time deve- 
loping his scholarly bent by learning 
Sanskrit, Braj, Persian, Arabic and 
Avadhi. He studied the classics in these 
languages and compiled an impres- 
sive range of literary works while 
applying his inquiring mind to under- 
standing astronomy, geography, meta- 
physics, botany, yoga and Ayurveda. 

Given the range of his accom- 
plishments, a clash with Aurangzeb 
was inevitable. His public indictment 
of the Emperor — in a forceful letter 
to Aurangzeb in December 1704 — 
accusing him of breach of faith in 
allowing his troops to attack the Sikhs 
after they had vacated Anandpur on 
a guarantee of safe conduct, stands 
out as a ringing denunciation of the 
immoral ways of despots. ‘Your name 
does not become you, Aurangzeb, 
since your ways are deceitful.’ 
(Aurangzeb means ‘Pride of the 


Throne’.) ‘You are accustomed to 
conduct your statecraft through 
deception and diplomacy. I do not 
approve of what does not accord with 
ethical principles and the dictates of 
conscience.’ 

' The Zafarnamah, as his letter 
came to be known, stressed the cen- 
trality of truth in statecraft and under- 
scored the importance of rulers abiding 
by the same moral principles they 
expected of the ruled. Guru Gobind 
Singh’s communication to the Emp- 
eror was a reaffirmation of his own 
commitment to the democratic ideal 
of openness and accountability. What 


is unique is that this principle was: 


ahead of its time by 200 years or more; 
long before newly-emerging democ- 
racies would insist on accountability 
and transparency in governance. 


S. equality between all human 
beings irrespective of caste, creed or 
religion; equal rights for women; right 
to religious freedom; accountability 
and transparency in governance; and 
opposition to tyranny and injustice 
became the philosophical and ethical 
principles on which Sikhism was 
founded. That these provided hope to 
people in the prevailing oppressive 
environmentisevident from the num- 
bers who gravitated to it. They found 
Sikhism's concern for the individual, 
in preference to mythical gods, most 
welcome and when Guru Gobind 
Singh baptized the Sikhs into the fra- 
ternity of the Khalsa — exactly 300 
years ago — he infused in them a high 
sense of self-worth. A pride in their 
appearance, for one of his first injunc- 
tions at the time of creating the Khalsa 
was that everyone’s hair must remain 
unshorn in the new order. The move 
was of profound psychological sig- 
nificance since, aside from being a 
celebration of the god-given form, 
long hair was also an assertion of the 
Sikhs’ individualism, gave them adis- 


tinctiveness which added to their con- 
fidence and aplomb, and provided 
them with the dash and daring which 
made them amongst the finest soldiers 


-inthe world. 


Biss kesh (long hair) the 
other distinctive items starting with a 
K were kanga (comb), kara (steel 
wristband), kachh (short breeches) 
and kirpan (short sword). Each had a 
meaning and purpose. The comb sym- 
bolizes personal cleanliness; the short 
breeches moral restraint; the steel 
band protected the wrist which 
wielded the sword. The sword was a 
constant reminder of the Khalsa's 
readiness to repel aggression. As 
Bhai Gurdas, a contemporary and 
chronicler of several Gurus put it: 
"The orchard of the Sikh faith needed 
the thorny hedge of armed men for 
its protection.’ 

When Guru Gobind Singh died 
in October 1708, he not only left 
behind aunique legacy ofunrelenting 
opposition to rulers who subjected 
peopleto moral and physical degrada- 
tion, but also instilled a sense of pur- 
pose in an exultant Khalsa which 
made it perform heroic deeds in the 
years to come. 

Determined to ensure continuity 
of the faith, he directed his followers 
before the end to look upon the Granth 
Sahib as their Guru after him. The 
scriptures containing the collective 
wisdom of saints and savants of the 
Sikh faith, and of others as well, would 
be their guide from then on. This wise 
move showed an understanding of 
the human psyche’s susceptibility to 
envy, and the danger it could pose to 
the cohesiveness of the fraternity. 
Their sacred scriptures with the divine 
insights of their Gurus would be the 
unbreakable bond holding Sikhs 
together. 

An unusual concept of leader- 
ship, the elevation of the Granth Sahib 
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to the status of a Guru has worked 
admirably over the centuries with the 
holy book providing spiritual direc- 
tion to the Sikhs whether in tragedy or 
triumph, rejoicing or grief. They turn 
to it for philosophical insights and 
guidance at all times. Е 


Т. 18th century's wars and violence 


were unusual even for a war-prone : 
subcontinent like Hindustan. As they . 


simultaneously took on both the capri- 
cious Mughals and the invaders from 
Afghanistan, the Sikhs, despite hor- 
rendous bloodshed, laid the founda- 
tions ofaSikh state. Intheirinexorable 
drive towards consolidating theirhold 


 onPunjab, the Sikh misls played akey 


role. Their chiefs, like the barons of 
medieval times, held absolute sway 
over the territories annexed by them, 
enforcing their writ with cavalry and 
foot soldiers and joining together to 
fight a common adversary whenever 
necessary, which was all too fre- 
quently. By 1783; a combined misl 
force under Jassa Singh Ahluwalia 
entered Delhi where in a symbolic 
gesture he installed himself on the 
imperial throne. The Sikh forces with- 
drew after the Emperor agreed to pay 
an annual tribute. Not only was the 
mighty Mughal empire humbled but 
before the end ofthe century the gate- 
way to India was also slammed in the 
face of the Abdalis, the periodic invad- 


_ers of India. 


-The views of two historians on 
that period deserve mention. ‘In all 
contemporary records, mostly in Per- 
sian, written generally by Muslims as 
well as by Maratha agents posted at a 
number of places in northern India, 
there is notasingle instance... in which 
the Sikhs raised a finger against 
women,’ wrote Hari Ram Gupta. 

Nor were Muslims, Afghans or 


others under them mistreated. The dis- 


tinguished historian, Sir Jadunath 


‘Sarkar, noted that ‘the Sikhs had now 
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established (in the mis! period) their 
rule over much of the Punjab and 
given to the people of that province 


‘internal security and the promotion of 


agriculture to a degree unknown for 
sixty years past? | 
The Sikhscould not have estab- 


lished their heartland without the. 


sarbat khalsa, xrepresentative coun- 
cil of Sikhs, which passed a gurmata 
(resolution) authorizing all major 
moves. Collective decision-making, 
aside from its apen and democratic 
nature, helped them greatly in their 


: drive for supremmcy foras they estab- 


lished new institutions of state for 


‘themselves, they steadily dismantled 


Afghan and Mughal symbols of suze- 
rainty. : j 


Boss the monarchy under 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh (1801-1839) 
was a spectacular saga of consolida- 
tion and conquest, it departed from 
the republican temper of the Khalsa 
fraternity. While his vision, fearless- 


- ness and charisma held the far-flung 


empire together during his lifetime, it 
did not last long after him. The para- 
dox of his life lay in the contrast bet- 
ween his formidable prowess and 
the inadequacies of the sons who 
survived him. That a man of versatile 
brilliance who had commanded the 
unswerving loyalty of men with 
diverse backgrounds; was unable to 
establish hiskingdom on more endur- 
ing foundations, will remain – despite 
many explanations —a puzzle. 

In 1849, ten years after Ranjit 
Singh's death, his Kingdom was incor- 
porated into British India. Within 


years of that the British, realizing the - 


potential of these warlike people, 
offered them major incentives to join 


the British Indian Army whose com-’ 


position was dramatically altered 
during 1875-1914. At the end of this 
period three-fifths of the army was 
Punjabi and more than half of them 


were Sikhs. They formed its backbone 
and fought for the British all over 
the world. Alongside this, a million 
Punjabi peasants, mostly Sikhs, 
moved to the nine canal colonies the 
British had established with com- 
méndable foresight in the arid areas of 
Punjab. And by the 1920s, Punjab pro- 
duced a tenth of India’s total cotton 
cropandathird of its wheat. 


1. the struggle for Independence the 
heroic role of the Sikhs and their sac- 
rifices make interesting reading: ‘Out 
of 2175 Indian martyrs for freedom, 


1557, or 75 per cent, were Sikhs. Out | 


of 2646 Indians sent to the Andamans 
for life imprisonment 2147, or 80 per 
cent, were Sikhs. Out of 127 Indians 
who were hanged 92, or 80 per cent, 
were Sikhs....' Yet they are only two 
percentof India’s population! _ 

In the 52 years since Independ- 
ence they have fought India’s several 
wars with distinction, ushered in the 
Green Revolution, made the country 
self-sufficientin food, and contributed 
in many other ways to India’s prosper- 
ity. Butthey have also faced injustices 
at the hands of a system influenced 
more by sectarian interests and less by 


secular principles and moral integrity. . 


From the time of India’s Par- 
tition, when what the Sikhs had 
acquired by shedding their blood on 
countless battlefields was bartered 
away at negotiating tables by Con- 
gress aspirants to India’s leadership, 
to the time when what was left of Pun- 
jab after Partition in 1947 was also 
truncated three ways in 1966, the 
Sikhs have soldiered on despite the 


. failure of their own political leaders to 
lead the fight in getting Sikhs their - 


rights. Their ongoing elan can only be 
attributed to their vitality, vigour and 
enterprise: qualities which spring 
from the bedrock of their beliefs. So 
long as those beliefs are honoured the 
Sikh spirit will endure. 


‘Ww 


2 


THIS paper analyses the political 
articulation of the Sikhs during the 
1940s in terms of their assumptions 
and concerns springing from religion 
and religious identity, and the process 
by which the notion of a distinct reli- 
gious community gets transformed 
into the notion of a distinct political 
community.! This fateful decade, 
which saw Partition and Independ- 
ence, served both as a watershed and 
a bridge between the colonial and 
independent India. 

The Punjab, which became a 
part of the British Indian empire in 
1849, remained unique as the only 
region in South Asia with three major 
religious communities — Sikhs, Hin- 
dus and Muslims — each undergoing 
transformation and solidification in 
the hundred years of colonial rule. In 
the wake ofthe movements for socio- 
religious reform, and with religion 
as an official category for census 
enumeration and for distribution of 
positions and privileges, by about 
1900 there had begun an intense 
competition for numbers leading to 
redefinitions andenlargement of com- 
1.Thediscussionis based on an analysis ofthe 
resolutions, speeches, memoranda and writ- 
ings of the Sikh leadership available in 
Nripendra Nath Mitra, The Indian Annual Reg- 
ister 1940-47, 15 vols (Calcutta: 1940-47); 
Nicholas Mansergh (ed.), The Transfer of 
Power, 1942-47, 12 vols (London: Her Maj- 
esty’s Stationery Office, 1970-83); the dailies 
like The Tribune and The Akali, in addition to 
the following: Sadhu Singh Hamdard, Azad 
Punjab (Amritsar: Ajit Book Agency, 1943); 
Harnam Singh, Punjab: the homeland of the 
Sikhs (Lahore: 1945); Sadhu Swarup Singh, 
The Sikhs Demand Their Homeland (Lahore: 
Lahore Bookshop, 1946); Gurbachan Singh 
and Lal Singh Gyani, The Idea of the Sikh State 
(Lahore: Lahore Bookshop, 1946); and 


Landen Sarsfield, Betrayal of the Sikhs 
(Lahore: Lahore Bookshop, 1946). 
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munities and a sharpening of lines 
between them. Even language became 
a communal category when Urdu 
became identified with Muslims, 
Hindi with Hindus, and Punjabi with 
Sikhs. The colonial rule also legiti- 
mized communal parties and explic- 
itly religious political appeals and 
religiously motivated voting. 

The nationalist leaders felt 
obliged to accommodate communi- 
tarian concerns arising out of some 
real or perceived threats to religious 
symbols and institutions, as in the 
Khilafat movement and in the move- 
ment forthe reform of Sikh gurdwaras 
in the 1920s. During the 1930s,-the 
leadership in the Punjab remained 
preoccupied with the share of their 
respective communities in the serv- 
ices and legislatures, besides the pro- 
tection of their religious symbols 
and institutions. Whether or not the 
untouchables were Hindu was seen by 
many a Hindu as a national issue and 
by the Sikh as a design of Hindu com- 
munalists. The communal categories 
of thought and action were accentu- 
ated in the 1940s when both freedom 
and Partition seemed imminent, elic- 
iting the maximum response from the 
organizations claiming to speak on 
behalf of the Sikh Panth. 

Since the 1920s, religious iden- 
tity, reinforced by linguistic identity, 
was used as an ideologico-political 
weapon by the Sikh political orga- 
nizations. This intermeshing of the 
sacred and the profane in Sikh politics 
reached its height in the 1940s when 
all sections of the Sikh community, 
including the princes, the trading and 
professional classes and peasants, felt 
exercised over the Lahore Resolution 
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of the Muslim League demanding the 
separation of the Muslim majority 
areas into sovereign states. 


Т. Sikhs had agitated against the 
anti-Sikh and communal policies of 
the Muslim majority Unionist govern- 
ment in the Punjab affecting their 
religious practices, symbols and insti- 
tutions: jhatka meat was not freely 
available; the sale of the kirpan was 
restricted; Gurdwara Shahidganj in 
Lahore was threatened with a Muslim 
takeover; amendments were being 
proposed in the Sikh Gurdwara Act 
against the wishes of the community; 
and their ‘scriptural language’ was 
receiving astep-motherly treatment. 

They were also unhappy over 
the low proportion of Sikhs in the serv- 
ices and government, and the intro- 
duction of bills seeking to amend the 
Gurdwara Act of 1925 and the Aliena- 
tion of Land Act of 1901. In fact, as 
far as the Sikhs were concerned, the 
Communal Award (1932) allowing 
statutory majority to Muslims in the 
legislature, and Provincial Autonomy 
(1937) had already broughta ‘provin- 
cial Pakistan’ into existence. 

To the Sikhs, a sovereign Paki- 
stan presented a prospect of perpetual 
communal domination, because 
though over 90 per cent of them were 
concentrated in the Punjab which 
was the cornerstone of the League’s 
demand, they formed only alittle over 
13 per cent of the population of the 
province as against over 32 per cent 
Hindus and nearly 55 per cent Mus- 
lims in 1941. The Sikhs feared that in 
the proposed Pakistan their distinct 
religious identity and cultural tradi- 
tions would be smothered, their eco- 
nomic position endangered and their 
political aspirations repressed. 

Opposition to the League’s 
demand was therefore articulated by 
them from hundreds of platforms — 
from gurdwaras, Singh Sabhas, local 
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jathas and educational institutions, 
among others. With the exception of 
the communists, the Sikhs of all poli- 
tical shades and opinion, particularly 
those belonging to the Congress, the 
Central Akali Dal, the Chief Khalsa 
Diwan and the Shiromani Akali Dal, 
spoke against the Pakistan idea. The 
most vocal and consistent opposition 
came from the Shiromani Akali Dal 
under the leadership of Master Tara 
Singh which by 1945 had emerged as 
the representative political organiza- 
tion of the Sikhs. 


B... a few angry reactions in 
early 1940, asking for Khalistan or 
Khalsa Raj in the territory from 
Jammu to Jarmud which Maharaja 
DalipSinghhad given in amanatto the 
British in 1849, the political articula- 
tion of the Sikhs? in the early years 
of the decade under review by and 
large rested on the assumption that 
they were an importantcommunity in 
India іп all respects. 

The Sikhs were a distinct reli- 
gious community like the Muslims, 
but instead of invoking the past, they 
regarded their importance in other 
spheres as more meaningful. They 
were proud of their contribution to the 
defence of the country, constituting 10 
per cent of the Indian Army despite 
their being just about 1.4 per cent in 
the total population. Their ‘share’ in 
the freedom struggle in terms of capi- 
tal punishment, life imprisonment and 
fines too was far beyond their numeri- 
cal proportions. Their ‘unparalleled 
position' inthe Punjab rested on their 
contribution (over 40 per cent) to the 
provincial exchequer as land reve- 
nue and water rates; over 400 self- 
financed educationalinstitutions; and 


2. Unless otherwise specified 'the Sikhs' de- 
note non-Congress and non-Communist 
Sikhs. The demands came from Dr. V.S. Bhatti 
of Ludhiana and Baba Gurditt Singh of 
Komogata Maru fame. 


the highest rate of literacy and in rela- 
tive terms, the highest electoral 
strength in the province. Asagricultur- 
ists, colonists and craftsmen, the Sikhs 
had played a conspicuous part in the 
development of the region. It was 
therefore misleading to judge the 
intrinsic importance of the Sikh com- 
munity by the fallacious British notion 
of democracy, viewing people only in 
terms of majorities and minorities. 

However, with the demand for 
Pakistan gaining ground, the Sikh 
assumptions about their importance 
increasingly rested on their being a 
purely religious community with a 
close identification with the central 
Punjab where more than 80 percent of 
the Sikh population lived. In the Azad 
Punjab scheme (1942) forthe redemar- 
cation of provincial boundaries and 
later in their memorandum to the 
Sapru Committee, Central Punjab, 
particularly the region between the 
Chenab and the Beas, was presented 
as the original Sikh land. the cradle of 
the faith, with the Sikh Gurus as its 
heroes and nation-builders. 


| nterspersed and bounded by achain 
of over 700 shrines hallowed by the 
touch of the feet of the Sikh Gurus — 
its cultural signposts with endow- 
ments worth millions—this was aland 
of special sanctity to the Sikhs. Its lan- 
guage, literature and educational ins- 
titutions also happened to be ‘Sikh’. 
The Sikhs therefore questioned the 
facetious claims of the Muslim tenant 
to the Punjab which was theirs by right 
of domicile, association and develop- 
ment. 

The concerns of the Sikhs also 
found different expressions with the 
progress of the League’s demand. In 
the early 1940s their major concern 
was to'ensure an honourable status 
for themselves in united India — their 
beloved motherland — and freedom 
from communal domination in the 


AN 


-Punjab which was their sacred land. 


While defending the Azad Pun- 
jab scheme as a formula for ending 
communal tension and ensuring an 
equal status to the Sikhs with other 
communities, the Shiromani Akali 
Dal stressed that the Sikhs did not 
want Khalistan or Sikh raj because 
they were against every type of com- 
munal domination. In fact, they visu- 
alized a joint political future for the 
three religious communities in the 
Punjab under a strong government at 
the centre. 

Till 1944, Sikh leadership gen- 
erally saw no contradiction between 
the freedom and unity of the country, 
welfare of the Panth and the path of 
service laid down by Guru Gobind 
Singh. For them freedom from com- 
munal domination in a multi-religious 
country like India was tantamount to 
political freedom. 


А... the implicit recognition of 
the League’s ‘two nation theory’ inthe 
CR formula (July 1944), the status of 
a religious community did not seem 
adequate forthe protection of Sikh in- 
terests. In August 1944, the All Parties 
Sikh Conference demanded a status 
of equality with Muslim and Hindu 
nations. If Pakistan was created, the 
Sikh nation would necessarily have to 
ask for a state of their own,-although 
their preference was to live as an inte- 
gral part of united India, sharing poli- 
tical power with Hindus and Muslims. 
Till March 1945, it was not considered 
necessary fora nation to be embodied 
in an independent state to realize its 
nationhood. Small nation states were 
not politically viable units.and the 


Sikhs preferred to remain a part of 


India, a large multinational state. 
However, within a year, a small 
national state appeared to be both 
viable and desirable. In view of the near 
certainty of the creation of some sort 
of Pakistan after the League’s triumph 


in the elections (February 1946), the 
Akali leadership felt obliged to dec- 
lare, just before the arrival of the Cabi- 
net Mission, that ‘no safeguards and 
guarantees of constitutional nature, no 
weightage or protection, promised to 
the Sikhs by any of the majority com- 
munities can be considered adequate 
to protect the Sikhs and ensure their 
free and unhindered growth as a 
nationality with a distinct religious, 
ideological, cultural and political 
character.’ 


Tog a separate autonomous 
Sikh state to be carved out of the 
present Punjab was the minimum 
demand and political objective of the 
Sikh Panth as a whole. The Sikhs were 
said to be claiming the right to estab- 
lish themselves as the governing 
group in the Sikh zone or the de facto 
Sikh homeland after the exchange of 
population with Muslim and Hindu 
India. 

Sikh political writings publi- 
shed on the eve of the discussions of 
Indian leaders with the Cabinet Mis- 
sion in April 1946 also invoked the 
past in support of the Akali Dals’s 
demand. It was asserted that the Sikhs 
had ‘all through history acted as a 
separate nation, with a distinct polity, 
outlook and political objective.’ The 
Khalsa of Guru Gobind Singh, created 
‘to fight Moghal and other domina- 
tion,’ was essentially ‘a political con- 
ception, a fusion of the people into a 
nation on the basis of religion.’ The 
gurdwaras were the centres of Sikh 
national life and the Akal Takht the 
seat of Sikh national will and power. 
The Sikh nationhood was further 
strengthened by a shared historical 
experience and common language, 
literature, locale and customs. 

In course of time, with the rise 
of the Congress, there emerged acon- 
ception of the Indian nation, with the 
Hindus, Muslims, Sikhs and others as 


its component groups. Consequently, 
‘a sovereign, conquering, domination 
people’ like the Sikhs were relegated 
to ‘avery back seat’ asa merecommu- 
nity. In fact, in the understanding of the 
community the status of equality was: 
not possible. The Sikhs could not live 
and grow as a nation in accordance 
with their historical traditions and 
political ideals as weaker partners 
under a Muslim or Hindu majority. 

These writings attempt to forge 
consensus within the community by 
creating a sense of exclusiveness. 
They stress upon the basic theolo- 
gical, ritual and social differences 
between the Sikhs, Hindus and Mus- 
lims. They gloss overthe political and 
class differences among the Sikhs and 
lay stress upon the religious symbols 
and external identity. The Sikh com- 
munity is projected as an indivisible 
and undifferentiated religio-political 
entity whose survival could be ens- 
ured only in a separate, howsoever 
small, state of its own. 


A... the Sikh is projected as pos- 
sessing an ‘uncompromising honesty 
and rectitude, a lofty self-respect with 
a great deal of fight in his composi- 
tion.’ This was in marked contrast with 
the earlier projection of the Sikhas one 
who is ‘born for making sacrifices,’ 
who ‘wishes well to all, comforts all 
and serves all.’ 

The self-image of the Sikhs was 
implicitly linked with their attitude 
towards Hindus. Initially, in the for- 
ties, the Sikhs did not feel threatened 
by the Hindus as the distinct entity of 
the Sikh Panth had been established by 
the early decades of the 20th century, 
Intheearly 1940s the commonality of 
political, cultural and economic inter- 
ests between the Sikhs and Hindus 
was stressed by the leaders. Refer- 
ences were often made to the tradi- 
tional goodwill and age-old friendly 
relations between them despite their 
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having been distinct religious com- 
munities. They had suffered together 
in the past and would share acommon 
future. Therefore, the Sikhs and Hin- 
dus should now join hands ina bid to 
forestall Pakistan. 


A. this stage, the Sikhs had only a 
minor quarrel with a section of the 
Hindu press in the Punjab persisting 


` intreating the Sikhs as Hindus, but the 


matter could be resolved amicably, 
felt Master Tara Singh. However, 
after announcement of the CR for- 
mula, the Punjab brand of Hindu 
nationalism was seen as bent upon 
reabsorbing the Sikhs and ‘effacing 
the separate and historically evolved 
features of their nationhood.’ 

The self-styled nationalist 
Hindu press was nothing but commu- 
nalists in truck with imperialists to 
sabotage the freedom of India. The 
specific references to the Dogra trai- 
tors and Purabia turncoats in the past 


in Hamdard's Azad Punjab (published ' 


in 1943) were subsumed in the writ- 
ings of 1946 under the social and reli- 
gious tyranny perpetrated by Hindus 
on the Sikhs. Its recent expressions 
were Said to be the various discrimi- 
natory measures of the Congress 
governments (1937-39) headed by 
Brahmin chief ministers. 

The Sikh perceptions of the 
Congress also changed over time. Till 
theearly 1940s, they readily conceded 
to the Congress the status of the rep- 
resentative political organization of 
the country having made great sacri- 
fices for its freedom. The Sikhs were 
with the Congress in its fight for free- 
dom and had in fact participated 
whole-heartedly in its programmes. 
But they were unhappy about its 
disregard of their interests as a dis- 
tinct religious community, particu- 
larly in the Lucknow Pact (1916), 
Nehru Report (1928) and the Commu- 
nal Award (1932). ` 
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The Shiromani Akali Dal still 
felt close enough to the Congress to 
forge electoral alliance with itin 1937; 
at the All India Akali Conference of 
1938, the flags of both parties were 
hoisted together. The Congress was 
still seen as ‘the trustee of national 
honour and self-respect.’ Serious 
differences subsequently developed 
over the war effort and the question 
of scheduled castes over which Mas- 
ter Tara Singh resigned from the 
Congress. The Akalis were particu- 
larly angry over the apparent support 
of the Congress to the CR formula 
(1944) which contemplated a ‘worse 
fate for the Sikhs than the Pakistan 
demand.’ 

In the Gandhi-Jinnah talks later 
that year, the Congress appeared to 
be appeasing the Muslim League at 
the cost of the Sikhs. By this time fears 
had begun to be expressed about 
the perpetual slavery of Hindus. The 
tirade against the Hindu Congress 
was intensified in the elections of 
1946 which were being fought on the 
Panthic ticket. The political writings 
published soon afterthe elections dub 
the Congress as a Hindu organization 
which repeatedly dishonoured its 
pledge given to the Sikhs in 1929. 

In short, the Akalis could not 
appreciate the Congress refusing 


concessions to the Sikhs on the plea . 


that it was a non-communal organi- 
zation, when it had simultaneously 
entered into pacts and negotiations of 
a communal nature with the Muslim 
League. The Akalis, atany rate, did not 
see any contradiction between the pro- 
tection of Sikh interests and national- 
istic aspirations, implicitly making a 
distinction between communitarian 
concerns and communal politics. 


l. the course of their opposition tothe 
Pakistan idea, the Sikhs viewed the 
Panth not merely as a religious entity 
but a basic form of belonging, a cru- 


cial factor in their self-identification 
and self-location. Pursuance of its 
good was considered a laudable goal 
and expression of concern about it 
every ones right. This at any rate was 
the raison d’ étre of all professedly 
Sikh organizations. Individuals 
involved in the social and associa- 
tional life of the community also 
assumed the role of the keepers of 
its conscience and expressed their 
views about the major and minor con- 
cerns of the Panth. 


Н... individuals апа institu- 
tions often expressed conflicting 
views about the good of the Panth 
which generally encompassed the 


Sikhs ofthe Punjab, andoccasionally, : 
the community of faith transcending ' 


provincial boundaries. Perceptions 
changed and emphases varied in res- 
ponse to the external circumstances 
and sometimes due to personal predi- 
lections of the leaders. The emphasis 
on religious identity grew broadly 
in proportion to the growing accept- 
ance of the idea of Pakistan and the 
growing threatto the political and eco- 
nomic interests of the Sikhs. As com- 
pared to individuals, leaders of the 
organized political opinion among 
Sikhs were on the whole more mod- 
erate and accommodating. 

This at any rate was true of the 
Shiromani Akali Dal which articu- 
lated concern about all religious, 
social, economic and political matters 
affecting the Panth. In view of the 
multifaceted threat posed by the Pakis- 
tan demand, the Panth-in-danger 
became the rallying cry of the Akali 
Dal, and Panthic unity a goal worth. 
striving for through various Panthic 
ventures. After 1944 it began to elicit 
response even from the Congress 
Sikhs, with the notable exception of 
Baba Kharak Singh of the Central 
Akali Dal. However, due to ideolo- 
gical differences of a fundamental 


A 


nature, the communist Sikhs were 
dubbed as atheists and kept out of 
these unity moves. The maximum 
consensus was achievedatthe Panthic 
Conference convened by the Shiro- 
mani Akali Dal and presided over 
by the jathedar of the Akal Takht 
(June 1946) in protest against the 
announcement ofthe Cabinet Missio 

Scheme. i 


I. cannot be denied that the intert- 
winingofreligious identity and politi- 
cal articulation served the Sikh 
leadership, particularly the Akalis, 
well in their inter- and intra-party 
rivalries. However, the rapid consoli- 
dation of the Akali ranks in the elec- 
tions of 1946 cannot be explained 
"away in terms simply of a minority 
psychosis driving a highly emotional 
people like the Sikhs. In their opposi- 
tion to Pakistan, the Sikhs in general 
and the Akalis in particular, appear 
to have been motivated by a genuine 
fear for their material interests and a 
deep sense of moral outrage, rather 
than by simply 'astrategy of the sacred 
directed to political ends.’ 

On the whole, acareful analysis 
of the speeches, resolutions, and 
writings of the Sikhs during the 1940s, 
suggests that the anti-Pakistan, anti- 
Unionist and the Panth-in-danger 
ideas were expressed effectively 
and with conviction. But the fiery 
speeches and reasoned writings of 
individuals notwithstanding, the 
claim of the Sikhs to a separate state 
were not put forth with equal convic- 
tion. In fact, it appears that the Akali 
demands fora separate state, variously 
known as the Sikh state, Sikhistan or 
Khalistan, were different in Bhatti’s 
and Baba Gurditt Singh’s Khalistan 
of 1940. These were made by the 
ShiromaniAkali Dal, initially to whit- 
tle down the Pakistan idea, and sub- 
sequently to secure the partition of 
the Punjab to save the de facto Sikh 


homeland, that is, the region south of 
the Chenab, from going to Pakistan. 

Throughout the 1940s, thus, the 
primary concern of the Sikhs in gen- 
eral and the Shiromani Akali Dal in 
particular was to ensure that the Sikhs 
did not remain subject to a permanent 
Muslim majority in the Punjab. To 
achieve this objective and to see that 
the whole of the Punjab did not go to 
Pakistan, the Sikhs used different 
strategies. However, the empirical 
content of their various demands and 
objectives — Khalistan or Sikhistan or 
a province called Azad Punjab, asepa- 
rate Sikh state, an autonomous Sikh 
area in Pakistan, and the proposed east 
Punjab on the Indian side-remained 
broadly the same. 

At all times the Akali leaders 
were intent at saving the region bet- 
ween the Yamuna and the Chenab, 


: broadly comprising the divisions of 


Ambala, Jullundar and Lahore and the 
canal colony districts of Lyallpur and 
Montgomery, from passing under 
permanent Muslim domination. What 
they tried to secure was not an area in 
which Sikhs were dominant, but an 
area in which no single community 
was in a position to dominate and in 
which Sikh political, economic and 
cultural interests could be safe- 
guarded. Moreover, the demand for 
a Sikh state before 1947 was never 
a programme given to the masses; it 
remained confined to the political 
parleys of the leaders and was qua- 
litatively different from the recent 
demand for Khalistan by a section of 
the Sikh community. 


i Shiromani Akali Dal continued 
to remain the dominant political party 
of the Sikhs well into the period after 
Independence. Its main agenda of the 
protection of the social, economic, 
cultural and political interests of the 
Sikhs too remained unchanged. How- 
ever, the political situation had altered 


in some significant respects with the 
removal of the British from the Indian 
scene and of Muslims as a factor in 
Punjab politics. The transfer of popu- 
lation increased the ratio of Sikhs and 
they came to have broadly the same 
proportion of population in the Pun- 
jab which Hindus had in relation to 
Muslims before Partition. Moreover, 
the rehabilitation of the displaced 
population resulted in the concentra- 
tion of Sikhs ina large contiguous ter- 
ritory which could now beeffectively 
considered a Sikh area. 


S... the idiom of politics under 
colonial rule in terms of constitutional 
safeguards was no longer acceptable 
to the Congress party, the Akali lead- 
ership devised alternative strategies to 
ensure their share of political power. 
With Urdu’s removal from the scene 
as one of the three competing lan- 
guages in the Punjab, Punjabi could 
now serve as a basis for linguistic 
organization of the state. The Akalis 
fought the election of 1952 on this 
issue, but without success. The pro- 
tagonists of Hindi among Punjabi 
Hindus also happened to be those 


‘individuals and groups who aspired 


to political power in the state. Their 
determined opposition to the idea of 
linguistic reorganization intensified 
the communalization of languages 
and many a Hindu returned Hindi as 
his mother tongue in the census of 
1961. 

Paradoxically, since the Sikhs 
identified themselves unambiguously 
with Punjabi, this secured a majority 
for them in the Punjabi state conceded 
by the Centre in 1966. However, when 
the successive Akali ministries fell as 
aresult of interference from the Cen- 
tre, they tended to attribute this as 
much to the political rivalry with the 
Congress party as to Hindu domina- 
tion which had taken the place of Mus- 
lim domination before 1947. 
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The Sikh-Khalsa tradition 


H.S.SODHI 


EVER since Partition the bogey 
*Panthindanger' has been repeatedly 
raised. Evidently the slogan still finds 
favour whenever our leaders think it 
expedient. The Panth here is often 
seen as synonymous to the Sikh 
Khalsa (SK), and this is where the 
problem starts. 

That the Panth is in danger is 
undeniable. Sikhismis losing its pris- 
tine image. Many youth are giving up 
the five Ks that are the visual markers 
of a Sikh. In various spheres of activ- 
ity there is near total disunity among 
the Sikhs. Sikh traditions are being 
forgotten and other off-shoots or 
branches are now attracting many 
more adherents at the expense of 
Sikhism as it is seen today. Religious 
instruction within the family has 
almost disappeared. Functions at 
gurdwaras have an air of disorder, 
especially during langar. 

The slogan has primarily been 
used as an accusation against outside 
agencies like the government and 
other organisations. its implicit con- 
notationisthatthereis nothing wrong 
with the Sikhs internally but that out- 
side agencies are out to harm the 
Panth. Doesthis stand close scrutiny? 
It would appear not. In any case, the 
firststep must be an intense and objec- 
tive introspection to see where we 
have gone wrong, what can be done 
internally, and only then can we point 
afinger at others. 

Perhaps, the first one to use the 
term SK (Sikh Khalsa) extensively, 
was Gopal Singh. His choice of the 


term is not only interesting but also 
justified. The first nine gurus created 
and nurtured the Sikhs and complied 
the Guru Granth Sahib which all 
Sikhs venerate and believe in. Guru 
Gobind Singh, the tenth guru, abo- 
lished the institution of guruship, 
investing this authority in the Guru 
Granth Sahib which, incidentally, 
does not include any of his writings. 
He also instituted the Khalsa from 
among the Sikhs, giving the faith a 
multipronged image. Only the selec- 
ted ones were to be included in this 
brotherhood, as living up to its stand- 
ards was difficult. Even after the 
Khalsa was instituted, Guru Gobind 
Singh continued to have non-Khalsa 
(sahajdhari) Sikhs as his disciples. 

This, hence, created two catego- 
ries. The Sikhs who believed in the 
Guru Granth Sahib and the Khalsa 
who, additionally, undertook to abide 
by the stipulations laid down by Guru 
Gobind Singh. This created the need 
foradifferentterminology forthetwo 
streams of Sikhism. 

The Khalsa was created to incul- 
cate two major characteristics: First, 
there was to be no running from 
repression and adversaries, Second, 
they were expected to become highly 
visible, impressive and outstanding 
examples of right conduct which 
included protection of the weak, irre- 
spective of caste and creed. An ana- 
logy with the army is most appropriate 
here. All those who wear the olive 
green uniform belong to the army, 
irrespective of the task performed, 


from a cook to a paratrooper to a tank 
man. But within the olive green uni- 
form there are additional differences 
— the tankman wears a black turban/ 
cap, the paratroopers wear red tur- 
bans/caps and so on. 


p all those who believe in the 
Guru Sahiban and the Guru Granth 
Sahib are Sikhs; those who addition- 
ally adopt the Khalsa form and beha- 
viourareSK. While a Khalsais a Sikh, 
a Sikh need not be a Khalsa. This 
would seem to be the basic definition 
that should be adopted and recog- 
nised. 

Judge Mota Singh Q.C. (UK), 
writing in the April 1998 issue of the 
Sikh Review, quotes the definition 
given by the SGPC as: 'Any woman or 
man who believes in one Almighty 
God, the ten Guru Sahiban, from Sri 
Guru Nanak Devji to Sri Guru Gobind 
Singh, the Guru Granth Sahib and 
Guru Sahiban's bani and teachings 
and has faith in Dashmeshji's amrit, 
is a Sikh.' Judge Mota Singh adds a 
qualifying remark that the words ‘has 
faith Dashmeshji's in amrit’ are 
clearly ambiguous. 

Unfortunately, when the British 
annexed the Punjab, they provided a 
twisttothe concept of Sikhism which 
haunts us to date. They gave prefer- 
encetoenlistment of Sikhs in the army 
and other government agencies but 
considered only the SKas Sikhs. Con- 
sequently, the outward appearance 
came to dominate the definition of a 
Sikh. 

The implications can be seen in 
the population censuses carried out in 
1911 and 1921. While the number of 
Sikhs increased overall, the number 
of keshdhari Sikhs increased at the 
expense of the sahajdhari. This inci- 
dentally was the period when many a 
Hindu family raised the eldest son as 

` aSK. The picture that emerged is enu- 
merated in the accompanying table. 


The overall increase was about 
19 per cent during this period. It was 
also noticed that while the number of 
Hindu agriculturists decreased those 
of keshdhari Sikhs increased. Though 
the increase was partly due to a natu- 
ral process of population increase, this 
does notexplain theentire picture. The 
effective proselytisation by the vari- 
ous Sikh organisations like the Singh 
Sabha, was a major factor as well. 

The British policy had the sub- 
tle effect of dividing the Sikhs along 
thelines oftheiroutward appearance. 
Unfortunately, the Sikhs too fell for 
it and continue to perpetuate this 
division. Those in authority over Sikh 
affairs are afraid that the 'Hindus' 
might infiltrate and take over their 
fold. Surely, this is rather far-fetched 
and can be guarded against by laying 
down a limit on the number of non- 
keshdhari Sikhs in the gurdwara gov- 
erning bodies. 

The situation today seems to be 
that there is no fresh entry to the SK 
except those born into such families. 
And it is at this point that the maxi- 
mum dropouts take place. Being a 
Khalsa is not easy. To live according 
to the aspirations and instructions of 
Guru Gobind Singh demands dedica- 
tion, firmness and a readiness to sac- 
rifice. Not all Sikhs can be examples 
of whata Khalsa should be —a beacon 
of light for trust, protection and exem- 
plary behaviour. 


I am reminded of an incident 
during the Second World War. Impre- 
ssed by the standards displayed in bat- 
tle by the Marines, the US President 
asked the Marine commandant to 
dramatically expand his force. The 
commandant was horrified and 
remarked: ‘Mr President, America 
does not have enough tough men with 
the qualifications to become Marines.’ 
This incident may well be apocryphal 
but it highlights the extra demands of 
being aspecial soldier like a Marine. 

This is equally, if not more, true 
in the case of aSK. The order is not for 
the weak-kneed and weak-minded, 
which is what a significant portion of 
the born SK аге. They have become 
soft and prefer easy living. Being aSK 
is to stand out from the rest in matters 
like dress, appearance and behaviour 
—1п a manner of speaking, be distinct 
from the mainstream. The ‘born SK’ 
are generally weak, mentally and 
emotionally, unable to see themselves 
as distinct from others, ptefering to 
be one of the stream. The SK was 
expected to be an elite, and for such a 


corps there must be select volunteers. - 


There has to be greater discrimi- 
nation in accepting a person into the 
SK fold. Mere partaking of amritis not 
enough, unless the individual simul- 
taneously has the commitment, resolve 
and firmness of purpose to act accord- 
ing to the norms of this high status. In 
the past, a person who had partaken 


District Sahajdhari Sikhs Keshdhari Sikhs 
1911 1921 1911 1921 

Ambala 12,052 6,009 82,333 91,429 
Hoshiarpur 48,499 23,494 85,354 1,09,375 
Jullundur 42,177 ` 29,288 1,33,718 1,76,838 
Ludhiana 17,020 5,597 1,89,520 2,30,124 
Ferozpur 15,247 5,113 2,46,325 2,97,647 
Amritsar 6,140 1,568 2,46,757 2,85,436 
Gurdaspur 9,674 5,460 1,11,383 1,32.092 
Sialkot 16,690 6,046 65,061 68,498 
Lyallpur 24,875 7,986 1,21,276 1,52,827 
Kapurthala state 12,516 7,148 41,759 56,926 
Malerkotla state 3,729 349 17,287 21,479 
Patiala state 67,163 7,532 4,65,119 5,14,774 
Jind state 1,152 85 21,414 27,932 
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amrit was looked upon and trusted in 
all matters. However, the free-for-all 
administration of amrit during the 
troubled days of the 1980s brought in 
known anti-socials, thereby debasing 
the status of an amritdhari. The debase- 
ment of status was a matter purely 
internal to the SK, no one else was to be 
blamed. There must be far more dis- 
crimination in administering amrit, 
and only those considered strong eno- 
ugh to act according to its high ideals 
should be accepted; itcannot be parsad 
to be distributed to all and sundry. 
Achange in thinkingis strongly 
indicated. If any one cuts his/her hair 
and leaves the fold of the SK, there 
should be no feeling of regret. Itis sim- 
ply acase of a weak person, not fit to 
be a SK, leaving. He/She must then 
make an effort to remain a good Sikh. 


T. fall ofthe 'bornsK' from this sta- 
tus is really a reflection of the lack of 
guidance, example and effort by the 
parents. They are the ones who have 
failed. There is no denying that the 
younger generation comes under peer 
pressure when in school, but with due 
guidance and example from the par- 
ents they should be able to overcome 
this problem. While the parents should 
ensure that their offsprings remain SK 
till 18 years of age, they must give 
them the freedom of choice thereafter. 

There are many factors that 
handicap the SK and one of them is the 
keeping of hair. For the younger gen- 
eration especially, there is no rational 
reason provided. Iam not committing 
blasphemy but only reflecting what 
the younger generation feels. The 
standard explanations provided are 
unlikely to be accepted by them, as 
these fly against logic. 

To mention two examples: In the 
April 1998 issue of the Sikh Review, a 
commentator remarked: ‘Isn’tit inter- 
esting that one shaves the beard or 
hair, and lo, in a few days, it crops up 


The Sikh Spirit 


again! Instead of fighting nature or 
combating it, Sikhism stresses upon 
the need to respect kesh since it is 
God's gift, and why it should not be 
resisted or destroyed. Saints are rec- 
ognised by their natural looks.' Iread 
this out to some of the younger gen- 
eration. Their answer was that, ‘First, 
if this were true, then why do we cut 
our nails as even these are given by 
God? Second, we are not saints and 
nor do we want to be!’ 

The second example is from 
youth camps for the Sikhs that were 
common in the early 1980s. At one of 
them, a learned preacher spoke about 
keeping hair, arguing that it should be 
seen as living. Getting a bit carried 
away, he said thatifeven one hair was 
burnt, blood would spill out. Curious 
to experiment, some of the youth got 
together after the lecture, pulled outa 
few hair and set fire to them. There 
was, of course, no blood. The young- 
sters openly proclaimed that the 
preacher had lied. 


Т. such explanations cannot con- 
vince the younger generation, nor a 
fairly large segment of the older gen- 
eration, can be seen from the wide- 
spread practice of trimming hair. Our 
religious experts have to come up with 
convincing reasons for keeping hairas 
enjoined by Guru Gobind Singh. Pos- 
sibly those trimming their hair should 
be encouraged to shave-off totally, so 
as not to seta bad example. It is far bet- 
ter to have a large number of mona 
Sikhs rather than even one SK who 
trims. The difference between the two 
has to be accepted without any reser- 
vation or condemnation. 

It is unfortunate that the exam- 
ple of one great SK sportsman has set 
a trend that further militates against 
keeping of hair. Our leading cricketer 
played, and still seems to go around, 
with only a patka on his head. Prior to 
his doing so, cricket was played by 


the SK with turbans on. Now the patka 
fashion has caught on so much that 
boys, and grown-ups too, wear this 
on many occasions. When the time 
comes to start wearing a turban, they 
find itheavy and cumbersome, and off 
goes the hair. 

After a certain age turbans 
should become the norm. While this 
cannot be laid down by law, it should 
become an accepted convention. To 
endow it with some significance, there 
could be areligious-cum-social func- 
tion attached to it. After a ‘turban cer- 
emony’ the boy should only go out of 
the house wearing a turban. For this to 
happen, the parents must first be con- 
vinced. 

It is unfortunate that the SK 
have developed a defensive attitude 
towards their religion, as if it is some- 
thing to be ashamed of and of which 
they are notconvinced. This shows up 
in many ways. Cutting/trimming of 
hair is just one of them. Watch a SK 
congregation during anardas. When- 
ever the granthiasks the congregation 
to say waheguru, there is hardly any 
response. At the end of the ardas a 
large number of the congregation will 
not bow down fully but merely touch 
the ground with the tips ofa fingerand 
apply that to the forehead. 


A major reason is thatour religion 
is facing the modern world and its 
ambient conditions for the first time 
withoutthe support ofaruling power. 
The British gave the SK privileges 
which shielded them. That has now 
gone. The SK has to come to terms with 
itselfunder modern conditions. While 
there is no change needed in the reli- 
gion, itis certainly needed in the think- 


ing of the religious leadership on the . 


means to achieve the required reli- 
gious ends. 

It is sad that an open, compas- 
sionate and dogma-free religion is 
being stultified by the leaders into a 


rigid monolith with little flexibility. 
This goes againstthe teachings of our 
Guru Sahiban who looked upon all 
with the same favour. The sarbat ka 
bhala, mentioned in the ardas, is now 
only a verbal cliché not to be acted 
upon. Guru Nanak Devji's saying that 
there is no Hindu and no Muslim, has 
in practice now been forgotten. 

The much lauded strengths of 
the SK are now matters of the past. 
Thanks to government policies, the 
intake into the armed forces has been 
restricted. Their performance in sports 
isabysmal. The vast majority demon- 
strated no inner strength during the 
troubled days ofthe mid-1980s. Many 
cut hair to escape danger, which fur- 
ther reinforces the need to only have 
dedicated and sacrifice-seeking Sikhs 
as the SK. The SK were never large in 
numbers but were feared. Our leaders 
need to introspect why the SK has 
become effete? 


T. Sikhs propound that religion 
and politics are inseparable. The ans- 
wer to this has to be botha yes and no. 
The basic tenets of all religions are the 
same: truth, love, compassion, for- 
giveness, avoiding kama, krodh, lobh, 
moh, and ahankar. And these must be 
part of political functioning. To this 
extent religion and politics are 


-coterminous for all religions. . 


But to look at politics merely 
fromthe narrow point of view ofa par- 
ticular religion is outdated and irre- 
levant, even for the Sikhs. Such a 
profession may have some validity in 
aone-religion theocratic state. But in 
our country, with its many religions, 
it is neither possible nor desirable. 
No religion is superior to any other, 
and hence all must stand equal. If we 
insist on religion and politics being 
one, then the leaders should be only 
drawn from the religious hierarchy 
and personalities of a purely political 


.type become irrelevant. 


Where religion should be para- 
mount, this isnot being done. Take the 
case of the violation of ahukamnama. 
Recently, a SK political personality 
accused a high functionary of the 
gurdwara authority of having violated 
a particular hukamnama. The case 
is before the highest spiritual seat. 
Affidavits and counter-affidavits h 
ave been filed, witnesses produced, 
photographs presented and expert 
opinion sought, but there is still no 
verdict. The proceedings are similar 
to those of a normal judicial court, 
though the method should have been 
a spiritual one. It was reported that 
the accuser had suggested that the 
accused either admit or deny the 
accusation before the Akal Takht. 
Further, that if the accused denied 
the fact, the accuser would accept 
punishment. This could have been the 
proper method of dealing with such 
matters. 

Once the Sikhs manage to sort 
out their internal affairs, other prob- 
lems will automatically be resolved. 
It would bring about unity of purpose 
and effort, and improve community 
functioning. There is aneed to restore 
Sikhism to its pristine pedestal as laid 
down by the Guru Sahiban. 


Т. formal stress on outward appear- 
ance must go. The need is for inner 
cleansing and dedication by all Sikhs. 
The SK should be an elite group, not 
based on family or birth, and elite 
groups are always made up of com- 
mitted volunteers. The need is to 
create such committed volunteers 
through parcharand good daily exam- 
ples by our leaders. 

At the same time there must be 
demonstrative action for the good of 
the community without regard to 
caste, creed and religion. This could 
take the form of establishing schools, 
colleges and hospitals of high stand- 
ards, marked by a spirit of dedication. 


Some objective and intense 
introspection is urgently needed to 
see where the Sikhs are at now and 
where they are headed, to go back to 
the basics as laid down by the Guru 
Sahiban and keep Sikhism tolerant, 
compassionate, forgiving, trusting 


and free from the five evils. The inter- ` 


nal divisions created by past actions 
need to be overcome. Emphasis must 
be placed onthe inner state rather than 
on outward appearances. 


Т. weakest link in the teaching and 
observance of religion has been the 
family. Noefforthas been made to cor- 
recting this. The children have to be 
rationally convinced. The elders must 
ensure that children participate in 
religious practices, thatis, ifthe elders 
are doing so themselves! The pres- 
sures of modern life, along with the 
lackadaisical attitude of most parents, 
pushes children into shedding the 
outward symbols of the SK. This is 
often encouraged by the parents. The 
stress should first be on propagating 
Sikhism without any stress on con- 
version to the Khalsa. From among 
the Sikhs will automatically, though 
gradually, emerge the Khalsa who will 
be committed and dedicated. 

Sahajdhari Sikhs must not only 
be accepted willingly but given due 
importance in community affairs. 
This is the first step in the propagation 
of Sikhism. The fear that Hindus will 
swamp the SK by pretending to be 
Sikhs can be handled by limiting the 
number of seats іп any gurdwara com- 
mittee for the sahajdharis. 

The Panth faces no danger from 
the outside. It is the ‘enemies’ within 
us that need correction and guidance. 
Let us go back to the basics of our 
religion — be open to all castes and 
creeds, set the right example, protect 
the weak, and display honesty and 
integrity in all our dealings. Practice 
sarbat ka bhala. 
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` Martyrdom 


Ji P. 5. 'UBEROI 


The Sikh Spirit . 


THE comparative. “shady of martyr- 
dom, which is evidently still in its 
infancy, may yet come to the mature 
conclusion that the part played by the 
principle of vicariousness is essential 
to explain the life, death and after-life 
of one who undergoes suffering and 
death voluntarily as active witness to 
truth. The self-sacrifice of the real and 
the true martyr mysteriously results in 
the resurrection of the congregation 
and serves the cause of truth: that is 
the long and the short of its history, 
theology and sociology. ·.. 

Surely from this it follows that 
any one person or self should be rec- 
ognized as capable to act, suffer and 
die for and on behalf of a second self 
or of a group, as much as for and.on 
behalf of a principle, as in the tradi- 
tions of Judaism and Christianity. In 
other words, such a-person may be 


г takenassomehow the representative, 


in both the literal and the figurative 
senses, of some other person; group 
or principle of life and thought; it 


~ amounts to a kind of a trans embodi- 


ment of the self in relation.to the suf- 
fering and redemption of others. 

It is well known that a Jewish 
martyr's self-sacrifice was believed to 
atone in part forthe community’s sins; 


and classical rabbinic Judaism aimed 
for the redemption of the entire Jew- 
ish peoplerather than only individual 
salvation. i 

The martyr’s О ЖЕЛЕ, їп 
fidelity to Christis equally well known 
tous. The martyr who voluntarily suf- 
fered torment for and in the name of 
Christ already possessed the status 
and dignity of ‘priesthood without 
ordination.’ In early Christian writ- 
ings, although not yetinthe New Tes- 
tament, we hear of the *witness who 
suffers’ and of the ‘one who seals his 
testimony with his blood' (second 
century A.D.). Of course, by dying as 
he did, Jesus Christ had ultimately 


overcome death itself; and the action. 


of imitating Christ the-exemplar by 
voluntarily sübmitting to death made 
oneasaintforrefusing to renounce the 
Christian faith, for perseverancein the 
Christian virtues or for implicit obe- 
dience to the laws of the church. By 
contrast, the book of revelation of the 
New Testament makes Babylon the 
great, the state or the political power, 
a whore drunk with the blood of the 
martyrs, the saints and God's people. 


InGreekthe word martyscomes - 


from.a supposed Indo-Aryan root 


(smer-) signifying to ‘remember’. Itis. - 


% 


ме 


4 


connected with ‘memory’, and from 
the same original is derived the San- 
skrit s(u)mar(an). To this is added in 
the Christian mode of thought the 
meaning of the Greek word merimna, 
‘care’, giving us the present sense of 
‘one who testifies to what he remem- 
bers.’ Therefore, the authorized ver- 
sion of the Bible freely renders 
‘witness’ as ‘martyr’ in several places, 
signifying the highest degree of 
saintship. 


М... who die in the imitation 
of Christ, who took upon himself 
the sins of all souls, born and as yet 
unborn, are of course few, but there 
is also a connection of martyrdom 
with the Eucharist or communion, 
the Lord’s supper regarded as a daily 
liturgical rite of all local congrega- 
tions in one Christian form or another. 
The latter was already regarded by St. 
Ignatius as ‘aremedy of immortality,’ 
i.e., it constitutes participation in the 
risen Christ, which assures us of our- 
selves rising again. Thus, what is 
given ‘obscurely’ in the Eucharist or 
holy communion reveals its reality in 
martyrdom: the presence in us of 
Christ dead and risen again. Ignatius 
of Antioch (c. 35-107), saint and 
martyr, wrote in his letter to the Mag- 
nesians that if we are not completely 
ready through Him to die in order to 
suffer like Him (literally: with His 
suffering), His life is notinus. 

I would further hazard to pro- 
pose the hypothesis that the institution 
of martyrdom belongs properly only 
to the ancient and the modern worlds; 
it never existed anywhere in prehis- 
tory and in the Middle Ages of Europe 
it was effectively commuted to monas- 
tic asceticism. Near the end of the 
ancient world, martyrdom was recog- 
nized as the second baptism, the 


_ baptism of blood. The ‘chalice of 


salvation’ is a common name for it, 
and Origen of Alexandria said that 


only the baptism of blood makes us 
more pure than the baptism of water. 

. Thecommutation of martyrdom 
to monasticism in Christian spiritual- 
ity, which took place some time after 
the conversion of the emperor Cons- 
tantine in c. 300 A.D., was parallel to 
theformulation that, in a world which 
nolongertreated them as its enemies, 
schismatics and heretics to be perse- 
cuted by the state and the church, the 
best Christians would feel obliged to 
live apart as enemies of the world: 
some of them sensed only too well 
that, without this, they would soon 
become its slaves. 

The congregation to which I 
have referred along with the cause of 
truth is surely in modern times identi- 
cal with the civil society rather than 
with the established church or the 
state. Anyone who would like to exa- 


mine the evidence for this hypothesis’ 


shouldread, forexample, Foxe's Book 
of Martyrs, a popular book of Britain 
throughoutthe modern period. Ittells 
the story ofthe Protestant martyrs dur- 
ingtheradical Reformation whenthey 
stood up fora plural civil society inthe 
form of freedom of conscience and of 
liturgical and ‘unauthorized’ forms of 
congregational worship in voluntary 
associations of five or more members. 


p is what was at issue in the mar- 
tyrdom, orthe execution for heresy, of 
John Lambert in London, 1538, fol- 
lowing his public trial and judgment 
by Henry VIII, who was, on the other 
hand, all set to represent the trinity of 
the state, the church and the nation or 
theunity of God, king and country all 
in his own person. Lambert was not 
the only one who was tormented and 
burnt at the stake in this modern age 
for espousing this cause of pluralism 
andcivil society, dying without show- 
ing any manner of ‘sadness or fear’, 
and crying only, ‘None but Christ; 
none but Christ!” 


Foxe’s book of the mid six- 
teenth century is subtitled, ‘A com- 
plete and accurate account of the lives, 
sufferings and triumphant deaths of 
the primitive (or ancient) and Protes- 
tant martyrs, in all parts of the world’, 
but we may be sure that there were also 
saints and martyrs on the other side 
during the same period, who favoured 
the unity of the church and the state or 
the nation, e.g. like the recently retro- 
spectively canonized ‘English mar- 
tyrs’ of the Roman Catholics. 

The English poet Milton took 
from St. Augustine the principle that 
the cause, not the suffering or punish- 
ment, makes a martyr. Martyrs bear 
witness tothe truth, Milton wrote, not 
to themselves. ‘If I beare witness of 
my self, saith Christ, my witness is not 
true’ (Eikonoklastes, c. 1650). 


1 must Бе such considerations that 
led Gandhi to confess in 1924 that his 
claim to Hinduism had been rejected 
by some, ‘because I believe and advo- 
cate non-violence in itsextreme form.’ 
“They say that I am a Christian in 
disguise’ (V.D. Savarkar’s contrary 
Hindutva had been published in 
1923). Gandhi’s own view remained 


to the end that God would make him 


an instrument to save the religion that 
he had loved, cherished and practised. 
He believed that no religion in the 
world can live without self-sacrifice. 
‘The tree of life has to be watered with 
the blood of martyrs, who lay down 
their lives without killing their oppo- 
nents or intending any harm to them. 
That is the root of Hinduism and of all 
other religions’ (1947). 

The principles of vicariousness 
and representation are present too in 
Gandhi's appreciation of the truth and 
non-violence of the gurdwara reform 
movement, 1920-25. He wrote that he 
could ‘only think of the (Nankana) 
tragedy in terms of Indian nationality. 
The merit of the brave deed must 
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belong not merely to the Sikhs but to 
the whole nation.’ He said at Nankana 
sahib, “The martyrs have died not to 
save their own faith merely but to 
save all religions from impurity... I 
would ask you therefore to dedicate 
this martyrdom to Bharat Mata arid 
believe that the Khalsa can remain 
free only in a free India.’ Again, “We 
cannot imagine the limit to which 
we can increase our strength through 
self-immolation' (1921). Maulana 
Abul Kalam Azad had joined Mahatma 
Gandhi at a condolence meeting 
of Sikhs. ‘The blood,’ he said there, 
‘of a hundred and fifty martyrs has 
purified one gurdwara. Should it be 
any wonder if all of us have to be 
martyrs to purify the gurdwara that is 
India? - 


1. the mode of thought and code of 
conduct of Islam, Shiah, Sunni or Sufi, 
the two concepts of ‘witness to faith’ 
and ‘witness unto death’ are interre- 
lated by asingle cognate term, shahid, 
which means both a ‘testimony giver’ 
and a ‘martyr’. Thus in Islamic law, 
a martyr alone among men is not 
washed before his burial. He needs 
no ritual ablution and has no shroud 
because he is already pure. By his sac- 
rifice the martyr escapes the Muslim’s 
examination in the grave by the two 
‘interrogating angels’, Munkir and 
Nakir, and he need not pass through 
the ‘purging fires of Islam’ , barzakh. 
Above all, martyrs are freed by 
their death from the guilt of all sins, so 
that they do not need the intercession 
of the Prophet and have no account 
to render on the Day of Judgment, 
because the person who had sinned 
and erred has been sacrificed before 
death by the martyr and now finds 
God's presence (Ali Shariati). Further, 
in some of the later traditions one can 
find the martyr interceding for other 
men by the same principle of vicari- 
ousness. . T 


The Sikh Spirit 


Itis true that, during the earliest 
expansion of Islam, its martyrs were 
warriors against the infidel (ghazi) 
who sealed their faith with their death, 
and the sites of battles were named 
ganj-i shahidan, ‘treasuries of mar- 
tyrs'. (The chief gurdwara of Lahore 
is similarly named Shahid-ganj, just 
as the Delhi gurdwara at the place of 
martyrdom ofthe ninth guru is called 
Sis-ganj, treasury of life.) 


B. very soon, society and the state, 
the two briefly united ünder a tem- 
porary theocracy, were sharply differ- 
entiated equally in the Sunni, Shiah 
and Sufi traditions. Members of the 
uncivil society ofthe Khariji sect, who 
were Sunnis, fanatically sought death 
in fighting against the government of 
the Prophet's successors, Ali and 
Mu'awiya, because they considered it 
unrighteous, while the orthodox legists 
and mullahs taught that no rebellion 
against Muslim authority, howsoever 
it was constituted, could be a jihad 
with any prospect of martyrdom. 

| The Kharijis held the view, 
which is in itself perfectly orthodox, 
that after his death the mantle of the 
Prophet, if not as messenger of God 
then as patriach, priest and prince, 
had fallen upon the community of 
Islamasa whole (ummat), andnot upon 
any separate priesthood, hierarchy 
or authority, but they wanted to push 
the matter to its logical —orillogical— 
conclusion and with violence. 

In Shiah Islam, Husayn, the 
second son of Ali and grandson of 
the Prophet, soon became recognized 
as the ‘king of martyrs’, as later Hallaj 
was forthe Sufis. The story of Husayn 
recalls the passion of Christ and the 


‚ suffering of St. Francis. His martyrdom 


forms the central event of Twelve- 
Imam Shiah history, as seen by us 
annually during the tenth day of 
Muharram in India and elsewhere. Ali 
Shariati (1933-77), one of the chief 


ideologues of the Islamic revolution 
of Iran in the 20th century, was quite 
emphatic that when Husayn and his 
company willingly courted martyr- 
dom in defence of Islamic society 
against the usurper state, they truly 
bore witness for the benefit of all the 
oppressed of history with their blood, 
not only with their words, that mar- 
tyrdom is the greatest potentiality 
placed at the disposal of those who are 
‘other than God’. ‘Husayn has died in 
Karbala in order to be resurrected in 
all (future) generations, in all ages.’ 


P. the first modern martyr of 
India—i.e. rather than hero— was Guru 
Arjun (d.1606), fifth guru ofthe Sikhs, 
who in his mature years steadily and 
calmly provoked the arrogance of man 
and the state to reform itself or to kill 
him. He thus established an unending 
line of men and women martyrs for the 
faith, who are twice daily recalled by 
all Sikhs in the congregational liturgy 
(ardas), morning and evening. By 
the example of his life, work and non- 
violent self-sacrifice of martyrdom, 
the fifth guru folded up, as it were, the 
structure of the inherited medieval 
regime and its dualisms of status and 
power, the church and the state, the 


collective and thé individual, and ' 


found for good and all the true centre 


of freedom, self-rule and self-reform . 


through the rule of religion in civil 
society (swaraj). 

Guru Arjun, the serene martyr, 
was sentenced to death with torture 
(Pers. Mongol, yasa) by order and 
judgment of the emperor Jahangir 
upon charges of blasphemy and high 
treason in relation to the struggle for 
succession to the Mughal throne. The 
punishment termed yasa required the 
imperialexecutioners to make a spec- 
tacle, but without shedding any drop 
of blood upon the earth. 

In the popular representation 
of bazar calendar art, the fifth guru is 


shown always seated on a hot plate of 
iron in a posture and attitude of vol- 
untary serene composure while hot 
sand is being poured upon his head in 
the way that popcorn is commonly 
made in India. The picture is ofa world 
without weapons or war. His ihter- 
locutor is oftentimes identified as 
Miyan Mir, faqir of Lahore, who has 
come to ask if he can be of help. Guru 
Arjun motions him to look heaven- 
ward, when the faqir was vouchsafed 
a vision of hosts of avenging angels 
ready to come to the guru’s aid, which 
he refused, saying thathe mustuse his 
power to set an example of patience: 
‘the true test of faith is in the hour of 
‘suffering.’ 


—— 


T. whole pattern signifying the 
grammarofconflictand martyrdom as 
aninstitution was manifested again in 
the similar imperial execution or tor- 
ture and death at Delhi of Guru Tegh 
Bahadur, ninth guru of the Sikhs, in 
1675 for trying to protect the custom 
of wearing denominational marks by 
the pandits of Kashmir as a right of 
conscience and freedom of worship as 
auniversal human right. We may add 
as the third manifestation within a 
hundred years, the martyrdom or the 
execution for refusing to deny their 
faith of the two infant sons of the tenth 
guru, Guru Gobind Singh, aged seven 
and nine years, by orders of the vice- 
roy of Sirhindin 1705. Allthese events 
of tragedy were associated, the histo- 
rian Niharranjan Ray concludes, with 
the ‘meanest and cruelest barbarities 
of the medieval world.’ 

Thus it came to be that on the 


Punjabi new year’s day of Baisakhi, . 


Guru Gobind Singh, the tenth guru of 
the Sikhs, instituted the Khalsa as a 
society for salvation or self-realization 
through the baptism of the spirit and 
. the sword of gnosis, and conferred on 
itthe freedom as well as the responsi- 
bility of both spiritual and temporal 


self-rule and self-reform at Anandpur, 
1699. ‘I shall ever be among five 
Sikhs. Wherever there are five Sikhs 
of mine assembled they shall be 
priests of all priests. Wherever there 
is a sinner, five Sikhs can give him 
baptism and absolution.’ 


T.. history completed the edifice of 
Sikhism as the work of the gurus; and 
the mutual identification of Guru, 
Granth and Panth through their mutual 
reciprocal embodiment and participa- 
tion, as we have it on the testimony of 
Bhai Nand Lal. After that time, the 
project of Sikhism must be continued 
as the work of the congregation 
(sangat or panth), the communion of 
saints and martyrs, of course under 
the guidance of the scripture and the 
gurus’ ownever present example. 
Altogether, this last act then 
led the tenth guru to ask every Sikh, 
including his own sons, to belong to 
God, to try and reduce the inner and 
outer ills of existence, individual and 
collective, and to forfeit life rather 
than faith. Such was the final fruit of 
the project of Sikhism at the turn of 
the 17th/18th century A.D. The tenth 
guru’s completed theology was thus 
correspondingly addressed prayerfully 
to God as his threefold beloved lord, 
‘Protector of the saints, Friend of the 
poor, Destroyer of tyrants.’ The free 
Sikh of the new commonwealth was 
ever to try, not like the soldier or the 
hero to be stronger than the other, but 
like the martyr and the saint to be 
stronger than oneself. It is for this rea- 
son that the status of the martyr in 
Sikhism is second only to that of the 
guru (and of course the holy book). 
The final lesson of martyrdom 
then, whether one studies it in history, 
theology or sociology, is that it marks 
at once both the limits of power, espe- 
cially state power, and the limitless- 
ness of self-sacrifice conceived as 
salvation-in-society. 
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The Sikh Spirit 


THE fact that the Government of 
India has given Rs 100 crore for the 
celebration of the Khalsa tercentenary 
is surely cause for introspection regar- 
ding how democracies should face up 
to the minority question. The matter 
is serious, no doubt, because Rs 100 
crore is a vast sum of money that a poor 
country like India can ill-afford to 
squander. But that to my mind is but 
a small part of the problem. What is 
more critical is how we look at the 
question of minorities and of minor- 
ity institutions. In large measure such 
grants for religious/cultural purposes 
are not widely challenged, at least in 
our country. This is because there is a 
general lack of clarity with regard to 
what is democracy’s appropriate role 
with reference to religion, and to reli- 
gious minorities in particular. Itis nec- 
essary, therefore, that we take a closer 
look at what we mean by minorities, 
minority institutions and minority 
protection. 

Before democracy there was no 
institutional acceptance of cultural 
tolerance. Traditionally, other com- 
munities were allawed to exist so long 
as they did not offend the dominating 
culture. This dominating culture was 
in most instances not a majority cul- 
ture, but a minority one. The ruling 
classes, particularly the members of 
the nobility and the court, generally 
belonged to a minority community. 
They nevertheless ruled over vast 
majorities becausetheir authority was 


Misrepresenting minorities 


DIPANKAR GUPTA 


backed by the sheer use of indiscrimi- 
nate physical force. Of course, nobody 
then talked about majorities and mino- 
rities. It was a fact of life that a pow- 
erful minority would rule over the rest. 
The use of coercive methods was 
never camouflaged and it was there for 
all to see. This is why, quite unlike the 
intellectual contestation about the 
theories of the capitalist state, itis not 
an academic challenge to figure out 
the sources of legitimacy in pre mod- 
ern societies. 

Democracy made a difference 
for it reversed the traditional partia- 
lity towards minority regimes. It did 
so initially by emphasising majority 
culture over minority communities. 
This is true of large parts of Europe, 
England and, to an extent, even in 
America. Fora variety of reasons, and 
dueto aconfluence of historic forces, 
democracy gradually freed itself from 
the unquestioned supremacy of acul- 
tural majoritariansim. This tookalong 
time to happen: on occasions over a 
century. Even now in Europe and 
America, there are recurrent throw- 
backs to the past, especially when 
racist and chauvinist politics hit the 
streets. Even so, there are counter- 
vailing institutions and practices that 
are able to curb such revivalist forms 
of agitation in practically every deve- 
loped democratic society. 

Democracy in India is caught 
between two temporal rhythms. On 
the one hand India has only recently 


come out of colonial domination and 
has, therefore, a short democratic 
history. On the other, India cannot turn 
its back to the progress democracy has 
made worldwide and pretend as ifnone 
of that ever happened. Unlike Euro- 


pean democracies whose infancy 


was cradled by cultural intolerance 
towards certain minority groups, India 
began an independent career by rec- 
ognising the cultural rights of all com- 
munities, religions and languages. 


Wi. no credible democracy 


today can disregard the rights of 
minority cultures there are still signifi- 
cant differences as to how such recog- 
nition should be institutionalised. 
The French government only recently 
decreed that Muslim girl students 
attending school in France could wear 
their traditional head dress. They 
would, however, have to take them off 
for gym and other sporting activities. 
In the Indian context, the fact that the 
French government deliberated for so 
long to allow Muslim school girls to 
wear the head dress (see Hervieu- 
Leger 1998) seems rather odd, preju- 
diced and antiquated. In India, on 
issues like these, we are well ahead of 
Europe. | 

On other fronts, however, 
India’s minority policy still seems 
unclear, hesitant, and antiquated. It is 
true that public bickering over who 
can wear what kind of clothes and 
where does not characterise our politi- 
cal debates. This is quite an achieve- 
ment given the fact that in traditional 
India poorer castes and classes were 
disallowed from wearing certain types 
of clothes and other sartorial accoutre- 


ments which were the privilege of the . 


upper classes. This was, however, a 
demonstration of class distinction 
rather than pure cultural intolerance. 
Yet, in countries like India 
minorities are particularly vulnerable 
to political, manipulation. This is 


because emphasis is not laid, as it 
should be, on guaranteeing a person 
from a minority community the full 
privileges of citizenship. Instead, 
minority institutions and minority 
spokespeople are encouraged to act as 
powerbrokers, and popular demands 
mediated through them. Forexample, 
Indira Gandhi’s fifteen point pro- 
gramme made it appear as if minority 
education, land rights, and so forth 
were not so much an aspect of our 


_Constitution but were instead out- 


flows of the prime minister’s largesse. 
The fact that being a Muslim ora 
Christian makes no difference so far 
as certain legal provisions are con- 
cerned is frequently undermined by 
such political grandstanding. So ifa 
Muslim got education, or a plot of 
land, it could be attributed to Indira 
Gandhi’s special provisions and not 
because of their legal and constitu- 
tional entitlements. 


W. in western democracies 


there is a strong tilt towards the rec- 
ognition of the individual regardless 
of the person’s cultural background, 
in India it is not quite the same. Indian 
democracy so far has not privileged 
the individual qua individual, but 
instead constituted the person prin- 
cipally as a bearer of culture and tra- 
dition. So if the individual is seen as 
culturally disembodied in Europe, 
it is quite the reverse here. This is not 
to deny that it is easier to consider an 
individual to be culturally unencum- 
bered in amono-cultural setting. This 
is why a large number of French peo- 


ple were unable to recognise their- 
‘deep prejudice when faced with the 


issue of Muslim head dress. In this 
case it was not cultural disembo- 
diedness as much as a refusal to rec- 


-ognise any othercultural style but that 


of the majority. 
Cultural embodiedness of the 
Indian variety faces a different kind of 


danger. In this case attempts at realis- 
ing a commonality between citizens 
are often undone by encouraging 
minority spokespeople and cultural 
virtuosos to speak forthe community. 
Such a policy also seems justifiable, 
and progressive, given the existence 
of Hindu brigades like the RSS, 
Bajrang Dal, Shiv Senaand, of course, 
the BJP (Bharatiya Janata Party). As 
the core competencies of these organi- 
sations centre around religious hatred, 
intolerance and violence, the seeking 
out of minority institutions for state 
patronage seems politically the right 
thing todo. 

This judgement, however, is 
quite superficial, It makes minorities 
into political playthings and does not 
let them realise citizenship in any sig- 
nificant way. Needless to say, such ` 
publicised instances of minority pat- 
ronage also serves as grist to the many 
revivalist hate mills that exist in the 
country. It is for this reason, as well 
as the all important need to forge a 
common citizenship, that it is neces- 
sary to take a hard look at such lament 
and easily resorted to expressions of 
minority advancement. After all, the 
many minority provisions, minority 
commissions and minority sinecures 
have not stemmed the killings of help- 
less people in different parts of the 
country. We must acknowledge that 
our structured political tendency to 
give greater weight to cultural institu- 
tions rather than to individuals has led 
to minorities being used as staple 
political fodder across the ideological 
spectrum. 


1 is true that minority cultures should 
be protected, but it is also true that 
there should be agreed rules of public 
conduct. It is important to provide for 
legal safeguards that make it difficult 
to discriminate against minorities, but 
this should not be extended to separate 
off the minorities from the rest. Poli- 
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cies towards minorities have toemerge 
from an overall acquiescence to the 
principles of citizenship. It should not 
pit minorities against majorities. This 
would only create a perennial divide 
and become an inspirational source of 
myriad political conspiracies. 


Ды this background it is 
democratically justifiable to have 
minority institutions which are funded 
by the state if there is a well-formed 
prejudice against a particular commu- 
nity. Muslim educational institutions 
need to be set up not so much to pro- 
tect Muslim culture as to make sure 
that Muslims are able to gain the nec- 
essary skills to be able to function 
effectively in a non-segregated soci- 
ety. In such an institution Muslim cul- 
ture and language will be privileged 
for that will make it easier for Muslim 
students and teachers to relate to each 
other. At the same time, such institu- 
tions are not just about Islamic culture, 
nor bound by Islamic tradition or 
learning. As members of other com- 
munities can teach and work in these 
establishments, and indeed in many 
cases such people are numerically sig- 
nificant, minority institutions of this 
kind are not culture perpetuating 
machines. 

In fact if this logic is examined 
closely it becomes apparent that 
minority institutions of this kind are 
conceptually ‘time bound’ and provi- 
sional in character. Once prejudices 
against a certain community cease to 
be socially manifest, there is little need 
for such institutions to receive state 
patronage. Not building in this provi- 
sional character of minority institu- 
tions creates the impression that they 


, are to exist in perpetuity. This is bad 


politics as far as democratic govern- 
ance is concerned. It encourages 
community virtuosos to barricade 
themselves in and to see othercultures 
with hostility and suspicion. 


The Sikh Spirit 


Minority institutions ofthe kind 
described above deserve state patron- 
age, not because it is good to be kind 
and generous but because these are 
the breeding grounds forcitizens. On 
theother hand educational institutions 
that only impart traditional and dif- 
ferential knowledge and practices 
may be allowed to exist, but certainly 
do not deserve state patronage. One 
mighteven go sofarasto say that such 
institutions should be disallowed 
because they do not purvey skills and 
knowledge that bind people into com- 
mon bonds of citizenship. At any rate, 
they certainly do not deserve state 
patronage of any kind. 


Т. attitude of a democratic state 
towards pure cultural institutions, 
whether of the majority or minority, 
should be one of benign disinteres- 
tedness. After all the business of dif- 
ferent traditions is not to promote 
democratic citizenship as it is to pro- 
mote those core values that bind com- 
munity members together, and by the 
same token separate them from others. 
These core values need not always 
come in the way of democratic 
citizenry, but it is certainly not their 
job to enhance, or further, the ties of 
fraternity that are enjoined by demo- 
cracy. As Marshall clarified, citizen- 
ship is a status that tends towards 
equality (Marshal 1977). Pure cultural 
orreligious institutions are notimbued 
with this norm, For them it is solidar- 
ity within and, at best, neglect outside. 

It is important to be clear about 
this. Like one may-have multiple 
identities where each one, ideally, 
becomes salient in its specified con- 
text, so too it is possible to have a cul- 
tural identity without letting it intrude 
on democratic citizenship. In my view 
itis necessary to separate the zones of 
efficacy and relevance of democratic 
institutions and values from those of 
tradition. It is not as if one's entire 


identity is derived solely from one's 
culture. Charles Taylor and Alisdair 
MacIntyre certainly overstate their 
case in this regard. Putting forward 
the demand for preserving and enlarg- 
ing upon community identity, Taylor 
argues thatculture acts as an ‘authori- 
tative zone that sets goals and stand- 
ards for individuals' (Taylor 1978: 
157-9). MacIntyre too takes a similar 
position when he says: ‘(T)he story of 
my life is always embedded in the 
story of those communities from 
which Iderive my identity’ (MacIntyre 
1981: 205). 

In recent times, Will Kymlicka 
gave a further boost to this ‘commu- 
nitarian' form of reasoning. Accord- 
ing to Kymlicka, minority cultures 
should be given special protection 
otherwise they would wither away 
(Kymlicka 1995: 113). This is not a 
democratic manifesto. If a certain 
culture disappears out of neglect, and 
not because of persecution, then so be 
it. Throughout history many cultures 
have disappeared, and so have many 
languages. It is impossible to keep 
everything intact through time. 


Fine: the whole idea of preserv- 
ing a culture through state patronage 
might even imply that there is now a 
studious attempt at stultifying a par- 
ticular culture and making itan exhibit 
fit for national parks and reservations, 
if not for museums. Neither does 
Kymlicka clarify if the preservation of 
certain cultures would necessarily 
entail the establishment of multiple 
official languages, separate official 
calendars, and so forth. Cultures must 
find sustenance from within to survive 
and not look to state patronage. If this 
is true for literature and films why can- 
not it be so for community cultures as 
well? 

Bhilai Parekh does not give free 
rein to cultural differences but con- 
strains them within what he calls 


operative public values (Parekh 1995: 
207-9). Even so, his notion of opera- 
tive public values should be carefully 
nuanced so that prejudicial elements 
of the dominant culture do not mas- 
querade as public values as happened 
in France over the head dress episode. 
Maintaining cultures, whether major- 
ity or minority, is not the business of 
democracy. Democracy, however, has 
acharter of notallowing cultures to be 
persecuted and stigmatized. This dis- 
tinction must always be keptalive. 


Ды this background how сап 
one view governmentexpenditures on 
the Khalsatercentenary? According to 
one estimate as much as Rs100 crore 
was given fromthe central exchequer 
towards the 300th birthday bash ofthe 
Khalsa Panth. The tercentenary cel- 
ebration certainly does not qualify for 
government patronage. This is prima- 
rily so because it does not benefit citi- 
zenship in general. This is different 
from funding minority institutions 
like the Aligarh Muslim University 
(AMU). 

Inthecase of AMU, state support 
is justified for it helps those who have 
been traditionally disprivileged and 
against whom popular prejudices are 
rampant, to cultivate skills that would 
allow them to realise citizenship іп a 
substantive way. Muslim madrasas 
do notaccomplish a similar job. Their 
primary task is to provide traditional 
Islamic training for which reason it 
cannot admit those who are not Mus- 
lims into its fold. On no account 
should madrasas receive state patron- 
age, or support, in any form. The atti- 
tude of the state in such situations 
should be, at best, one of benign indif- 
ference. 

It is for this reason the tercente- 
nary celebration of the Khalsa does 
not qualify for government funds. 
Remember the Rs 100 crores is not 
going from the coffers of a political 


party but from the state exchequer. 


Apart from the fact that this money 


could be better spent with a more 
enduring effect on development pro- 
grammes, the fact remains that public 
money should not be utilised for sec- 
tarian satisfaction. This is an unwar- 
ranted use of people's money and a 
breach of democratic trust. It is true 
that a tercentenary does not happen 
every day, itis also true that Sikhs were 
victims of unprovoked violence in 
1984. But neither of these can justify 
government's direct financial under- 
writing of the forthcoming Khalsa ter- 
centenary. 

It is because we are not firm on 
such matters that numerous irrelevant 
disputes hover around the issue of 
minority protection. It is not the gov- 
ernment's job to protect cultural insti- 
tutions, whether they belong to the 
majority community or to one of the 
many minority communities. The 
government must, however, make 
sure that nobody is persecuted on 
account of belonging to a minority 
community. It must also provide nec- 
essary support to certain underprivi- 
leged communities such that they can 
function in the future as equal citizens. 
AMU is nota minority institution in the 
same way as achurch or a mosque or 
a gurdwara is. These religious sites 
must support themselves. Their pri- 
mary aim is notto enlarge citizenship 
as it is to provide community identity 
and, perhaps, spiritual solace. AMU, 
or institutions like the AMU, on the 
other hand, help to realise citizen- 
ship-among a populace that is clearly 
handicapped on account of cultural 
prejudice. 


A... donotsystematically distin- 
guish between institutions that cater 
only to minorities and minority insti- 
tutions which are agencies of citizen- 
ship and democratic governance, that 
state policy towards minorities is 


often counter productive. The Khalsa 
tercentenary celebration is forwarded 
by aSikh religious institution and not 
by a minority institution that eventu- 
ally seeks to broadbase substantive 
citizenship. The Sikhs, according to 
the latest listing, now constitute a 
minority. But this should not syllo- 
gistically lead us to conclude that 
gurdwaras are minority institutions. 
The gurdwara, like the church or 
mosque, should be understood as a 
religious/community institution. The 
term ‘minority’ should be reserved 
as a prefix to only those institutions 
that strive to eradicate the distinction 
between majority and minority in pub- 
lic life. 


l. this distinction is not made, it is 
then worth looking at a possible sequ- 
ence of events. The money, in this case 
Rs 100 crore, is given to people and 
organisations that are not democrati- 
cally elected. If elections are limited 
only to those who belong to a certain 
religion, sex or sect, then no matter 
how fairly the proceedings are con- 
ducted they are still not democratic. 
The jathedar, whether he be a Tohra 
ora Badal nominee, is neither ademo- 
cratically elected official, nor a pub- 
lic servant. A public servant is also an 
agent of the democratic state, Such 
an official is chosen on the basis of 
clearly specified criteria, and the post 
is open to people ofall persuasions and 
denominations within the country. 
Second, what prevents some 
other minority group from making a 
similar claim in the near future? What 
is worse, on what grounds can the gov- 
ernment sift between genuine com- 
munities and those that are set up with 
a view to organising extravaganzas 
and scooping up the surplus? Should 
a government decide not to indulge 
such lavish affairs in the future, will not 
certain communities feel aggrieved at 
being turned down? Over time differ- 
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ent communities could use the issue 
of not receiving adequate funds as a 
source of disaffection from the state. 
The need to distinguish between 
what are genuinely minority institu- 
tions and religious institutions, which 
happen to belong to minorities, should 
beclearly made. During the Constitu- 
ent Assembly debates, clarity of this 
sort was sought by Rajkumari Amrit 
Kaur and B.N. Rau when they sought 
to distinguish between ‘religious 
worship’ and ‘religious practice’ 
(Shiva Rao 1968: 260). According to 


, Rajkumari Amrit Kaur and B.N. Rau, 


‘religious worship’ and not ‘religious 
practice’ should be accorded the sta- 
tus of a fundamental right (ibid). 
While they saw the problem primarily 
in terms of the difficulties in banning 
certain harmful and retrograde prac- 
tices (such as satiand polygamy), their 
arguments havea wider relevance and 
are of significance even today. 


Р... worship does not spill 
over to the public domain, whereas 
religious practice does. It is true that 
these two aspects of religion go toge- 
ther. But itis the job of the democratic 
state not to recognise them equally. 
The first is pursued by people of devo- 
tionand faith; the latter by community 
spokespeople and virtuosos. If the 
fundamental right of religion is only 
about worship then virtuosos and 
specialists have little scope. The 
moment the government is seen as 
encouraging the ‘practice of religion’, 
then religion becomes a political 
matter because religious spokespeo- 
ple are eager to perpetuate themselves 
and their interests. 

This can have, and has already 
had, deleterious consequences for 
democratic nation-building. To argue 
for instance that it is the democratic 
right of Sikhs to organise the tercen- 
tenary makes it appear as if it is the 
government’s job to make such a 


The Sikh Spirit 


democratic aspiration successful. A 
democratic government is only there 
to protect minorities of all kinds 
against bigotry and persecution. The 
apparatuses of the state are not meant 
to make sure that sectarian festivities 
bea grand success. 


Ю...., state funds for celebra- 
tions such as the Khalsa tercentenary 
is wrong not because our country has 
scarce resources to squander around. 
It is also wrong on democratic prin- 
ciples from which the ideas of sup- 
porting minority institutions and 
protecting minorities get their ideo- 
logical raison d'etre. If, on the other 
hand, Sikhs raised funds for their own 
tercentenary celebrations it would 
have been quite unobjectionable. In 
fact, there is a strong tradition among 
Sikhstoraisetheirown money and not 
look for handouts. The fact that the 
Sikh leadership of today sees nothing 
wrong in accepting government 
money is a sure indication of how 
minority politics, as we know it, can 
corrupt almost anybody. 
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Comments 


The gurdwara in history 


IN Salis Rai, a jeweller of Patna, Guru Nanak Dev 
found a devout follower. As he had done with others 
earlier, he asked Salis Raito set up adharamsal. When 
he was leaving for Assam, it was at this very dharamsal 
that Guru Teg Bahadur put up his family. It was here 
that Mata Gujari, wife of Guru Teg Bahadur, gave birth 
to Gobind Rai, who became Guru Gobind Singh after 
receiving amrit from the Panj Piaras. Atthis place now 
stands Takht Sri Harimandir Sahib, Patna. 

From dharamsaland derato gurdwaraand takht 
may seem like a transformation, but is in fact an evo- 
lution, more linguistic than conceptual. Dharamsal 
means the abode of dharma; gurdwara is the guru's por- 
tal or abode. A dharamsal can also be described as the 


place where the congregation performs Kirtan and one 
in which Sikhs do sewa. It was a precursor to the 
gurdwara, as was deohra or dera — places where the 
Sikh scripture is installed taught and worshipped. 
Whatevername they are called by, all such institutions, 
have been places for people to assemble, pray, partake 
of the langarand performsewa. ` 

The term dharamsal is found in the Guru Granth 
Sahib at various places. According to Guru Nanak: ‘Tis 
wich dhartithap rakhi dharamsal.’ Bhai Gurdas stated: 
‘Ghar ghar undar dharamsal hovai kirtan sada 
vasova.’ 

Guru Arjan Dev, the fifth guru, said: ‘Main 
baddhi sach dharamsal hai, Gursikhan lehanda bhal 
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ke, Paayr dhovan pakkha pherda, tis nivniv lagon paye 
jio? 

The external distinguishing mark of a gurdwara 
is the Nishan Sahib, or the Sikh flag — saffron in colour 
— that flies day and night atop the building or, more 
often, next to it. Interlinked with the gurdwara is the 
sangatand the institution of langar with pangat. In his 
Mahan Kosh, Bhai Kahan Singh described sangat asa 
place where the Gursikhs congregate. The concept of 
sangat can be traced to the Buddhists, from the time of 
Lord Buddha. Interestingly, Guru Nanak Dev also 
established sangats when he went to what is now Sri 
Lanka. A reference to such sangats can be gleaned in 
the Sakhi Hakikat Rah, in Bhai Bano’s Bir in the 
addenda. There are three references to sangat in this 
small sakhi. One still hears the word sangat (bari sangat 
orchhoti sangat), being used for gurdwaras in Bengal, 
Bihar, Maharashtra and parts of Uttar Pradesh. 

The langar, as an institution, was established by 
Guru Nanak Dev. He tilled land at Kartarpur and gave 
the produce for use in the langar. Its importance can 
also be gauged by the fact that there is a reference in 
the Guru Granth Sahib that Mata Khivi, wife of Guru 
Angad Dev, herself cooked the langar for sangats. 

The egalitarian nature of the Sikh religion was 
reinforced by the fact that everyone who came to meet 
the gurus partook of the langar in acommon area. This 
was their way of breaking caste barriers and stressing 
the oneness of mankind. No distinction was made 
amongst those who constituted the sangat, every one 
was considered equal. In the gurdwara too there was 
to be no discrimination between man and man, as well 
as man and woman. 

The Harmandir Sahib, with four entrances, one 
on each side, highlights this egalitarian ethos. Guru 
Arjan Dev who constructed the Harmandir Sahib 
made it a model for Sikh gurdwaras. He also compiled 
the Granth Sahib enshrining in it the bani of the four 
preceding gurus, as well as the works of 15 bhaktas, 
both Hindu and Muslim. According to popular belief, 
the Granth Sahib was placed in Harmandir Sahib in 
1604, and henceforth the bani was recited from the 
holy book. 

Soon copies of Granth Sahib began to be piously 
transcribed by the Guru’s followers. The devotees car- 
ried them to their respective dharamsals. The 
dharamsals where the Granth Sahib was kept came to 
be called gurdwaras. The bani written by Guru Arjan 
Dev in Guru Granth Sahib bears testimony to this: 

Gurdware jai ke Saheb samaleho 

Gurdware har kirtan suniyai. 


The Sikh Spirit 


Given the vicissitudes that the Sikhs had to 
undergo at various times, the Harmandir Sahib was 
desecrated and even blown up, but the spirit of the 
gurdwara lived on. Unlike with many other religious 
communities, the Sikhs did not contribute money; they 
considered the act of performing actual labour in 
serving mankind as sewa to God. This spirit continued 
astheSikh religion spread. 

During the second half of the 18th century, the 
Khalsaemerged as a formidable fighting force in north- 
western India. Wherever they consolidated them- 
selves, they identified historical sites and constructed 
gurdwaras. Their highly mobile guerrilla jathas even 
conquered Delhi. Under the command of Sardar 
Baghel Singh, the Sikhs captured the city and entered 
the Red Fort on 11 March 1783. 

Before leaving Delhi they identified many his- 
torical places connected with the Sikh gurus -the Sikh 
Sangat at Kucha Dilvali, where Mata Sahib Devan and 
Mata Sundri had stayed; Nanak Piao, connected with 
the visit of Guru Nanak; Sis Ganj Sahib at Chandni 
Chowk, where Guru Teg Bahadur was beheaded on 11 
November 1675, under the orders of Mughal Emperor 
Aurangzeb; Rakabganj, where the headless body of the 


ninth guru was cremated by Lakhi Shah Vanjara and 


his son Naqahia by setting their own house on fire; 
Bangla Sahib, where Guru Harkishan Sahib, the eighth 
guru, had stayed and breathed his Jast on 30 March 
1664; Bala Sahib, where he was cremated on the banks 
of the Yamuna; and Moti Bagh, where Guru Gobind 
Singh setupcamp on his arrival in Delhi in 1707. Sardar 
Baghel Singh of the Karoor Singhia misl stayed in the 
capital with 4,000 men to oversee the construction of 
these historical gurdwaras. 

Similarly, when the Sikhs took over Lahore, they 
marked out historical places to build gurdwaras — like 
Dera Baba Nanak, the place where Guru Nanak Dev 
lefthis mortal frame and merged with the Eternal Soul, 
and Dehra Sahib, Lahore, where Guru Arjan Dev 
passed away after being subjected to extreme torture. 

The practice of giving land and jagirs to 
gurdwaras evolved during Maharaja Ranjit Singh’s 
rule. Soon important gurdwaras started acquiring at- 
tached properties. Nankana Sahib got the most of its 
land from Maharaja Ranjit Singh. 

At the time, sewa at the gurdwaras was in the 
control of Udassis, Nirmala Sadhus and Sewa Panthis. 
They were traditionally entrusted with the duty of 
reciting the Guru Granth Sahib and training students 
and made a substantial contribution towards the propa- 
gation of the Sikh religion. Most of the historical 


xa 
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gurdwaras were given liberal grants of money and 
land by ruling chiefs and nobility. Overtime, these large 
incomes, coupled with the large-hearted philanthropy 
of the devotees, corrupted a number of the hereditary 
priests of Sikh holy shrines, notably Udassi mahants. 
This enraged the pious, educated and enlightened Sikhs 
and they decided to liberate the gurdwaras from the 
clutches of hereditary priesthood. 

The first Sri Guru Singh Sabha was established 
at Amritsar in 1873 with Thakur Singh Sandhawalia 
as its president. Asecond Singh Sabha was soon insti- 
tuted at Lahore. Dewan Buta Singh headed this organi- 
sation. The purpose of the Singh Sabha movement was 
to eradicate the ills which had over time crept into the 
practice of the Sikh religion and society. Later, the 
movement developed into the Gurdwara Sudhar Lehar 
and finally succeeded in liberating the gurdwaras from 
the mahants. 

Following a sustained agitation, the Sikhs were 
able to secure the Sikh Gurdwara Act, 1925, through 
legislation in the Punjab Legislative Council. Subse- 
quently, the Shiromani Gurdwara Parbandhak Com- 
mittee (SGPC) was established. It was empowered to 
manage all major historical Sikh shrines and 
gurdwaras. The committee is elected through adult 
franchise under government supervision. Such demo- 
cratic control is a unique ecclesiastical feature of the 
religion. There is no priesthood among the Sikhs, as 
the SGPC provides guidance to the community on reli- 
gious matters. 

Other than the SGPC-managed gurdwaras, there 
are Singh Sabha gurdwaras in practically every townin 
India, as also abroad. Because of sewa, a tradition of 
being open to all religious denominations, the provi- 
sion of free food to all, free lodging to needy travellers, 
and by being the focal point of service to the larger com- 
munities they live in, the Sikhs and their gurdwaras have 
madea place for themselves, wherever they may be. 

Through the centuries, the gurdwara has been the 
pivotal institution of the Sikhs. Of course there are 
problems, and a number of the issues that have been 
raised in the recent past need wider deliberation and 
serious thought by the entire community. 

As the Sikhs celebrate the Khalsa tercentenary, 
the Panth should introspect on the significance of the 
gurdwara. At the spiritual plane it needs to quench the 
thirst of the devout, be a feeding house for the hungry, 
a hospital for the sick and a resting place for pilgrims 
andtravellers. 

A gurdwara is a unique institution which, while 
catering to the needs of the Sikhs, focuses on univer- 


sal brotherhood. Itis this spirit and focus that will make 
it an institution of primary importance in the next mil- 
lennium. As the Gurbani says: ‘Nanak, Satguru aisa 
janiye, so sabh se laye malai jio." 


GianiGurditSingh 


Sacrilege 


Punjab, one of the premier frontier states of northern 
India, has a wealth of rapidly deteriorating architec- 
tural treasures. Monuments which once stood witness 
to the sacred teachings of the Sikh gurus, bloody 
mutinies against the Mughal emperors, cannon fire 
fromthe EastIndia Company, today face theignorance 
and neglect of our generation. A heritage which is our 
birthrightisinthe process of being destroyed. 

We are all born into a culture and its heritage is 
invariably imprinted upon us. It does not belong to us; 
on the contrary, we belong to it and identify with it 
through our existence. Some elements of our heritage 
and culture may have been ignored and neglected 
over time while others survive till today. This unique 
and precious legacy of our past is a constant reminder 
of where we are from; it also helps us steer a path 
towards the future. Probably the most tangible form 
of our heritage are the buildings from the past that 
today lie scattered and obscured by the modern built 
landscape. 

History comes alive when we visitthese ancient 
buildings that have shared with generations stories of 
bygone eras and today stand as a tribute to our cultural 
diversity. To destroy these symbols of the past is to 
obliterate a people's cultural roots. The destruction of 
these buildings and neighbourhoods is to sever the 
connection that today's communities still maintain 
with a period in time when, despite the diversity, they 
hadacommon past. Communities derive their strength 
from the existence of these precious sites. It is, there- 
fore, the responsibility of the communities and their 
representatives — the government — to preserve them 
forfuture generations. 

Punjab comes alive when we visitthese historic 
towns, neighbourhoods and buildings. Amritsar, 
one among other historic sites such as Anandpur 
Sahib, Sri Hargobindpur or Kartarpur, is a town that 
owes its very existence to the Sikh gurus. The town 
was witness to the period of the fifth and sixth Sikh 
gurus, Arjan Dev and Hargobind, who set up the com- 
plex of the Darbar Sahib, known to the world as the 
Golden Temple. 
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The Golden Temple and its environs, as it sits in 
the heart of a unique walled city characterized by its 
water tanks and gardens, owes its form to the various 
social, cultural and political forces through the 17th, 
18th and the 19th centuries. For instance, it was in the 
18th century when concern about political security 
broughtin the misls. The misl chiefs built fortified man- 
sions or Bungas, to form a line of defense around the 
Harmandir Sahib, which was attacked by invaders 
fourtimes inits history. 

Thereis little written history aboutthis irreplace- 
able resource and sadly, the citizens of urban India 
show little concern as well. The government too shows 
practically no interest in the built heritage of the 
community. At the policy level, a fractured approach 
towards preservation and the enhancement of the 
manmade heritage, creates a situation where one arm 
of the government does not know what the other is 
doing. The lack of concern and initiative of the autho- 
rities in preserving the built heritage is reflected in 
the fact that only about 30 historic buildings in Punjab 
are the responsibility of the State Department of 
Archaeology, a sub-department of the Department of 
Culture. It is shocking to note that 500 years of Sikh 
history has been, in their understanding, reduced to 
just four or five protected sites. Despite what the Act 
concerning the preservation of historic monuments 
states, the Punjab Urban Development Authority, in 
its concern for ‘development’, exemplifies a contrary 
approach — bulldoze or build over our heritage and 
notaroundit! | 

This outrage is clearly reflected in the ‘planned’ 
actions of the authority. Currently it is in the process 
of building a 80 foot wide road through the historic 
Anandpur, a town that nestles in the outer Himalayas 
on the bank of the river Charan Ganga. The town pre- 
serves its 18th century footprint as the only surviving 
Sikh town reflecting the history of the community. 

The festival of Hola Mohalla, when half a mil- 
lion people congregate to celebrate, in the presence of 
the Nihang Singhs, known as the army of Guru Gobind 
Singh, clearly demonstrates that the community con- 
tinues to respect Anandpurasahistorictown. The town 
continues to house a large floating population, provid- 
ing it shelter and food through active community par- 
ticipation. Unfortunately, the government programme 
to ‘celebrate’ the 300 years of the Khalsa is marked by 
an aggressive and insensitive act of demolishing a 
section of the heart of Anandpur to build an express- 
way in place ofa 15 foot wide residential path, purport- 
edly to connect two historic gurdwaras. 


The Sikh Spirit 


The community has been alienated by this act. It 
is ironic that the Punjab government, empowered to 
organise the celebrations of the community’s tercen- 
tennial, provides no space for others, persons or insti- 
tutions, to intervene or participate. As the community’s 
representative, the government is empowered by the 
Punjab Ancient and Historical Monuments and 
Archaeological Site and Remains Act of 1964. It also 
controls two organizations: the Anandpur Sahib 
Foundation for promoting and preserving Sikh cultu- 
ral heritage and the Anandpur Sahib Urban Develop- 
ment Authority to undertake ‘urban development’. 
These governmental organisations have failed to 
define our cultural heritage, far less adopt an appro- 
priate attitude towards the preservation of our fast 
depleting built heritage. | 

The people, while expressing concern as indi- 
viduals, have so far failed to collectively voice their 
dismay. Historically, such acts of vandalism towards 
built cultural heritage have been part of the aggression 
by one community towards another, viz. in China dur- 
ing the cultural revolution, or in the Iraq-Iran war when 
cultural sites were methodically obliterated to wipe out 
the collective memory of a people. Unfortunately in 
Punjab, this is being done ‘unknowingly’ by institu- 
tions such as the SGPC in an effort to modernise old 
gurdwaras or build new ones, in the process defacing 
some historic buildings associated with the gurus. 
Equally, the Punjab government, through its multiple 
agencies, is contributing to wiping out the remains of 
our history. 

Sites such as the Golden Temple complex which 
reflect the essence of the Sikh faith, continue to be 
subjected to structural alterations at the whims and 
fancies of afew people. In the last ten years the Golden 
Temple has witnessed horrifying additions and altera- 
tions. While only ‘reversible’ additions are permissi- 
ble to conserve heritage sites, the Golden Temple has 
witnessed the slapping of cement slurry on the outer 
face of the Darbar Sahib, the sanctum sanctorum. This 
would result in the trapping of moisture within the his- 
toric fabric of this building which would result in the 
deterioration of the masonry. Its original gold plates 
have been replaced by new ones. The exquisitely pat- 
terned floor in front of the Akal Takht and the Darshini 
Deori, with its swans, crocodiles and fish in concen- 
tric circles, has been replaced by one with crude geo- 
metric patterns. 

The Ramgariah Bunga, the only surviving bunga 
associated with the history of the Sikh community, is 
proposed to be demolished in an attempt to widen 


ay" 


the parikrama. The simple and robust looking watch- | 


towers have recently been covered by a pink painted 
reinforced cement concrete casing topped by a chatri 
—amostincongruous treatment. 

Ifthe centuries old Hola Mohalla procession and 
the hundreds of thousands of pilgrims continue to visit 
the historic site of Anandpur without creating alaw and 
order problem, is it necessary to introduce insensitive 
elements in the name of development? Are we by such 
acts of ’development’ respecting our past and our 
future generations or is this only to provide vehicular 
access for the VIPs? Are these very important people 
more important than the remains of major milestones 
in our cultural history, which shaped our present and 
will shape future generations? 

Is the act of plastering cement on lime buildings 
such as the Harmandir Sahib and replacing the gold 
sheets put up by Maharaja Ranjit Singh, whom we 
proudly refer to as the ‘Lion of Punjab’, ‘Great Patron 
of Art’, by newly made gold embossed sheets, justi- 
fied? Even if the gold had weathered, couldn’t we have 
thought of other alternatives, such as applying gold 
leaf to the original sheets? And where are the original 
gold sheets? Surely it is possible to evolve sensitive 
plans for our significant cultural districts, sites and 
buildings, so that changes are not made thoughtlessly. 
There is no reason why acommunity, known for its pro- 
active behaviour, should silently watch this sacrilege. 
And this as the Sikh community across the globe fer- 
vently prepares to celebrate 300 years of the Khalsa. 


Gurmeet Sangha Rai 


Greening and preening the Khalsa | 


THE next Sikh millennium will be upon us on Tuesday 
(Mangal), the 13th of April. The Khalsa would have 
completed three hundred faltering years of imperfect 
imbibing, imperfectemulation ofthe gurus' Gurbani. 

Much water has since flowed down the Punj Aabs 
orfive rivers, and has seeped into the fields, dwindling 
jungles, broken hills, the sickly digestive cells and 
blown-off minds of Punjabi populace and terrain. Wars 
have been fought, imposed, terrorism instigated, miti- 
gated... callous cynical instigation, ruthless mindless 


' mitigation. And, many a headless clueless recordless 


cremation of souls sans anatomies. Punjab has burnt 
its skin with toxic chemical pollutants masquerading 
as fertilizer-pesticide-herbicide, high-yielding variety 
(HYV), all combined with massive doses of foreign gov- 
ernment, subsidised alien matter called AIDS! 


What then, can be done to make this раар 
truly memorable and commendable? 

Here is an action programme, though not one of 
platitudinous good intentions. Punjab’s Shivaliks and 
lower Himalayan foothills should be subjected to a 
mammoth greening phenomenon ~ to tree plantation 
(of mixed, not monoculture), soil conservation and 
detoxification, or TST. Correct TST will ensure water- 
purification, a sine qua non for the restoration of Pun- 
jab'schemicalised aab or water. 

With Punjab's aab restored, Punjab’s culture too, 
will be able to steer clear of contamination from the 
cocktail-club-womanising syndrome; also spared the 
gross Akali-Congress-BJP contamination it currently 
suffers from. 

Next, Punjab's purified mitti should be used to 
demarbleise the gurdwaras of the state. The odd bit of 


marble might do forthe houses ofthe Badal-Tohra duo, . 


but surely not for the parikrama on the floor on which 
the Granth Sahib is rested every night. Finally, let the 
shade of langra, lecchi, moulsari, chinar, chir, oak, 
khajoor and mahua, and their juices, oil and liquor be 
used to cool the Sikh temper. For, otherwise the fran- 
tic bells ofenvy, hate and ego will roll even at the crack 
of the midnight hour. 

The celebration of the Khalsa tercentennial has 
unfortunately been allowed to be turned into a farce. 
This is sacrilege, for the event should be seen as a 
sacred celebration of a covenant between the gurus 
and their disciples — a covenant dedicated to courage, 
determination, fraternity, justice and purity. Also to 
prayer, hard work, constant cleansing and sharing, 
bothinthoughtand deed. 

Unless the essence of the sacred texts of the 
Granth are translated into political-social-economic 
and philosophical reality they will continue to be with- 
out any essential pedagogical relevance. For, to be a 
Sikh is essentially to be pedagogical in a basic earthy 
sense. After all, to be a Sikh means to seek, to learn, to 
receive, practice and disseminate truth. And, truth is 
not fashion, not pride and ego, not greed, not a fat 
bank account or belly, it is not a hole-in-one, or pro- 
mise broken a/a Milkha Singh. Truth is also not Pepsi, 
General Motors-IBM, or Cargill-Kellogg. 

Truth is nothing but life itself. Inherent to itis that 
which conserves, respects and uses nature with caring, 
compassion and common sense. Thus, it is not absti- 
nence or hedonism; it is not extreme penance, guilt or 
license. f 

These villages and cities of Delhi, where this 
piece is being written, have a rather special place in the 
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events that led to the emergence of the Khalsa. For Guru 


` Gobind's psyche was steeled and honeyed, in part, by 
the critical martyrdom of his father, Tegh Bahadur, in - 


Shahjehanbad’s Chandni Chowk. 

Moreover, the Aravalli hills, the Shivaliks, the 
jungles, hills and rivers of the Punjab, and the Indo- 
Gangetic and Yamuna plains became Guru Gobind’s 
theatre of spiritual, military and adventure training. It 
was in these areas that belonged to the tribals, the very 
people whom Ashoka had tried to vanquish and pro- 
selytize, thathe and his mother, Mata Gujari, spent many 
years, traversing difficult terrain to survive and evade 
capture by the Mughal armies that were in hot pursuit 
of them. It was in these forested tribal domains that 
young Gobind lived and hunted to hone his poetic and 
military reflexes and skills and learnt to revere, fearand 
empathise with their (the tribals’) holy ghosts and smoke. 

It was under the shade and aroma of mahua, 
kusum, karanj and khajoor that Gobind learnt how to 
live off the land without tearing it apart. Amidst the 
trees, brooks and boughs of the jungle he learnt how to 
dress and undress, ‘fire’ a catapult with deadly preci- 
sion, to let his tresses grow long, adorn his wrists with 
steel, fashion combs from driftwood, forge iron and 
steel from the ore of our good earth; perhaps even to 
weave his own cloth for his jangias (underpants). 

Thus, in the 300th year of the Khalsa, at least the 
Singhs among Sikhs owe adebtto the adivasis for their 
tradition and uniform of the five kakas. A tradition that 
they have vandalised and abused grossly. 

There would be no better way to repay that debt 
than to reforest the deforested tracts and cleanse the 
polluted streams, springs and rivers in the environs of 
Anandpur Sahib in the Shivaliks. A Herculean task 
indeed, but one that could be counted as kar seva for 
1999 and the coming century. And there could be no 
better way to engage in such a noble task than to join 
and rub hands and shoulder with the Munda-Mundi, 
Kurukh-Oraon and Khari who are today the sweat and 
backbone of Punjabi agriculture and political economy. 

Finally, during and after the performance of this 


debt-redeeming kar seva to save Anandpur Sahib from . 


wanton desertification, the reforested tracts should be 
handed over to the Jharkhandis for peace-keeping and 
safe-guarding. Itis from the Jharkhandis that the Sikhs 
took elements-of their faith, from them they (the 
Punjabis) even drew the well-springs of their language 
and dance... thus to them they shall return (to share) 
the loot and plunder that became the Punjabi fortune. 

Not many know that bhangra-pannais aMunda- Oraon 
description of adance. 


The Sikh Spirit 


In Jharkhand we believe in the circle and dance 
of life; the Sikhs and Singhs should try to return to that 
circle as noviciates, and adoptthe adivasis of Jharkhand 
as their mentors, if not gurus. 

In the meantime, here is a one point programme 
forthe Khalsa: Drop the suffix Singh: 

* If you practice class, caste prejudice-discrimination, 
or make no attempt to overcome this disease; 

* If you do not understand the 5 kakas, or do not wear 
them the way they should be; : 

* Tf you do not sweat with labour, pray and remember 
the Lord and cleanse body and mind with spirit (not 
Lux orCinthol), and if you donotshare your daily earn- 
ings with those beyond your blood relations, clan, tribe, 

casteandnation; - 

* If you keep the Holy Granth at home, and do not 
allow entry tothose who seek it; 

* Ifyou consume industrially produced processed flesh; 
* If you consume industrially produced tobacco and 
alcohol, and trade or slave forit; 

* If you harm the ambrosia, the rasa and rhythm of 
Guru Nanak's Barah Mah; 

* If you allow 1999 to become a year of loot, pinden 

fat stomachs and bellies; 

* Ifyou donot partake ofre-afforestion ofthe Shivaliks 
of Anandpur and then hand them over to their original 
inhabitants. 

Finally, we need more Sikhs in this world, a renewal 
of Sikh commitment; perhaps a new set of command- 
ments. 

These commandments, inspired by the Bible, 
Upanishads, Quran-Sharif, sacred testaments and tes- 
timonies of our ancestors, spirits and holy ghosts are 
offered here in a spirit of introspection, confession, 
cleansing, healing and action withacapital A! 

Not thou, but I shall not indulge in mindless fashion, 
for such ‘fashion’ can only wound the body and soul; 
Notthou, but Ishall not bank, store, or hoard my soiled 
notes and coins, for such hoarding can only crush me 
by its own metallic-paper obesity; | 

Not thou, but I shall not indulge in excess salaried/ 
caloried intake, for such excess, even of sweat, shall be 
an inordinate add-on to my current obese proportion; 
Not thou, but I shall not indulge in privately-held 
property, for such holding can only be the cause of 
deprivation and hardship and denial; 

So, then, what should, not thou, but, we make of the 
millenium tobe? 

Toxic spice, or naturous salt and pepper for life? 


Baljit Malik 


A 


Butt and barrel of Sikh humour 


THREE hundred years after the formation of the 
Khalsaby Guru Gobind Singh, the Sikh, known for his 
valour, is characterised by his ability to laugh at him- 
self. The Sikhs' zest for life and living is of course 
evident in the vast repertoire of his songs and in the 
bhangra and gidda dance. But that is not the subject of 
this brief note. What has been obscured in recent times 
is his inherent wit and the ability to laugh at himself. 

The notable part of the jokes, and of being the 
butt of these jokes, jests, gags and wisecracks is that 
Sikhs invent and weave these around themselves. 
J.M. Synge, the famous Irish playwright, is said to have 
remarked that the Irish people comprise a race which 
has never had to invent comedy — it is a natural asset. 
This is as true of the Sikhs as itis of the Irish. 

It is notin the least surprising that, in recent times, 
the prime humourist in Urdu writing was a Sikh, the 
late Dalip Singh. That the Sikh also tends to be some- 
what aggressive, is by no means incompatible with 
his sense of humour. As Ambassador to France, Hardit 
Singh Malik, was overheard remarking at a reception 
in Raris, ‘A Sikh is never at peace except when he is 
fighting.’ When Sikhs are not fighting an adversary, 


© they switch to fighting with each other. Explaining this 


trait, a Sikh said, ‘They do that because they are assured 
ofa worthy opponent.’ 

There is no high or low; God created all human 
beings equal, so taught Guru Nanak. Such is the belief 
of Sikhs in this tenet of Sikhism that they refuse to 
kow-tow before any temporal authority. There are 
many stories which portray this trait. 

It is said that Maharaja Ranjit Singh often went 
incognito to find out how his subjects fared under his 
benign rule. One day as he passed through a village, 


_ he saw a Sikh farmer holding a huge watermelon. 


Tempted to taste it, Ranjit Singh asked the farmer to 
sell him the watermelon. The farmer refused, stating 
that such a melon was not meant to be eaten by com- 
mon people. Moreover, he was taking it as.a gift for 
the Maharaja who, he was sure, would be pleased and 
reward him generously. 

‘But supposing he does not?’ asked Ranjit Singh. 

‘In that case let him go to hell,’ said the farmer. 

The following day the Sikh farmer appeared at 
the durbar with his gift. The Maharaja teased him: 
“What would you say if I don’t give you any reward 
forthis melon?’ 

Pat came the reply: “The same that I said to you 
lastevening!’ 


Another one: A landlord once sent his Sikh tenant 
to deliver a message to a friend early in the morning. 
The moment the tenant knocked at the door of the 
landlord’s friend, a huge Alsation dog started barking 
at him ferociously. Hearing the noise, the landlord’s 
friend, who was still half asleep having drunk too 
much the previous night, looked out of the window 
and shouted, “Whois this stupid fellow disturbing me 
at this hour?’ 

Hearing that, the uon tothebarking dog 
and said, ‘Wasn’t the barking of this one loud enough 
that you too had to join in? 

There аге many stories about a Sikh’s belief in 
his self-worth — the pride in being a Sikh. Kanwar 
Mohinder Singh Bedi, a great administrator and a 
well-known Urdu poet, often related this story: Dur- 
ing Partition, a Sikh was waylaid by some Muslim 
rioters in Lahore. Seeing that he was going to be killed, 
he said: ‘Why kill me? Make me a Muslim. That way 
you will earn merit in the eyes of Allah!’ 

The rioters agreed and asked him to recite the 
Kalma, which he did. After that they told him, ‘Now 
that you have embraced Islam, youcan go.’ 

But the Sikh stood there like a rock and ошї 
“Соте on you bastards, kill me now! 

. ‘But why,’ they asked. | 

“Now it will be a bloody Muslim you would be 
killing and nota sardar!’ 

In most jokes and droll stories about him, the 
Sikh’s temper is related to the time of day; his temper 
ostensibly climaxes as the time approaches 120’ clock. 
Itis quite likely that it was a Sikh who first hit upon the 
time-temper relationship, and only aSikhcan probably 
explain the why and wherefore of this invention. 

The well-known Hindi writer, Sardar Maheep 
Singh, once related this story: A dim-wited inquirer — 
hecouldn'thave been anything else — asked a Sikh the 
time. The burly and dour-looking Sikh looked at the 
inquirer, and gave him a resounding blow on the face. 
The inquirerfell backward, shocked and, with hand on 
face, demanded to know whatthis was for. 

‘Just struck one,’ said the dour Sikh, smiling 
grimly. The inquirer pressed his hand to his face, and 
said fervently: “Thank God it has not struck twelve.’ 

This essay wouldn’t be complete without relat- 
ing astory around Sikh valour. It is about the Sikh para- 
troopers during the war, when most senior army 
officers were still British. Orders had come for the Sikh 
contingent to be air-dropped from a height of about a 
thousand feet orso. The Sikh troopers went into a hud- 
dle, much to the amusement of the British officers. 
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After some fifteen minutes, the havaldar came 
forward with an anxious look. He saluted and spoke: 
‘Sir, the men are of the view that they should not be 
dropped from a height of more than three hundred feet.’ 

The officers stared aghast. ‘Man, the parachute 
won’t open if you are dropped from a height of three 
hundred feet!’ The havaldar looked surprised: ‘You 
mean we are to be dropped by parachute! ГЇЇ go and 
tell the men immediately.’ 


Such stories and jokes about Sikhs have been | 


doing the rounds for as long as one can remember. They 
are mainly invented by the Sikhs, who enjoy a good 
laugh at themselves, perhaps more than any other 
community. Long live the laughing Khalsa! 


Avtar Singh Judge 


Sikh kirtan maryada 


TERCENTENARY celebrations? for what? Oh! for 
the emergence of the Khalsa! But where is the Khalsa 
that had appeared? That Khalsa for whose appearance 
Nanak Guru worked for 230 years, is he still making 
an appearance? That Khalsa which in the words of Guru 


- Gobind Singh ‘has appeared from the ecstasy of the 


Supreme Conciousness’ ...where is it? Is it still there? 
or has it merged into where it had emerged from. 

In that case what are we celebrating? The birth 
of something that had appeared, emerged... the Law is: 
anything that is born shalt die... what has appeared shalt 
disappear. | | 

Will we also celebrate the date of demise, the day 
of disappearance? as the tenth master said, ‘Only till 
the Khalsaremains unique, I will give him all my radi- 
ance (tej).’ So, what are we without being showered 
with the Gurus’ radiance? A practice which is not in 
accordance with their desire is in fact an invitation to 
the bhog ceremony (final rites) of the Khalsa! 

Beware... The Guru still Is. 

` What is it that made the Khalsa unique? Its 
actions... Unique it was when he said that the True One, 
who was in the beginning, Is and will ever be... is form- 
less, timeless, casteless, colourless, fearless, the Doer- 
Father of all. Each word he spoke, each step he took 
was unique. The One he stood for is unique... he sang... 
it was unique... in longing he sang... in attaining he 
sang... he sang what he experienced. He always sang. 
In fact, he only sought from the One he sang to... that, 
be it night or day...may he be blessed to sing... kirtan... 
the praises of the virtues of the formless Creator. 

Mardanea rabab ched, kaiin sift Khuda di karie... 


The Sikh Spirit 


Guru Nanaksang Baniin 19 ragas. Bhai Mardana 
accompanied Guru Nanak in his travels and played the 
bow and string instrument rabab while the Guru sang. 
Rababi Mardana (who died in Iran) was with the Guru 
for over 50 years. Later, his sons, Bhai Shahzada and 
Bhai Razada, did kirtan in the presence of the second 
master, Guru Angad Dev, who himself sang and con- 
tributed Bani in 10 ragas. Later, the sons of Bhai 
Razada, BhaiSadu and Bhai Badu, continued the sewa. 

Guru Amar Das who himself sang in 21 ragas 
gave the Sikhs another bow instrument—saranda. Bhai 
Pandha and Bhai Bula of Dalla village used to do kirtan 
in his presence. Bhai Satta and Bhai Balvanda played 
the rabab and sang in the Gurdarbar inthe times of both 
Guru Ramdas, the fourth Sikh guru, and his son, the 
fifth guru, Arjan Dev. 

Guru Ramdas, apart from the fact that he sang in 
29 ragas, originated a distinct form of Dhrupad, partal, 
in which the asthai is set to one taal and the antras to 
other rhythmic patterns. It is not merely the usage of 
various taals which makes these compositions unique. 
In fact, thé poetic metres used in them are extremely 
complex. 

Guru Arjan, who used 30 ragas to sing his Bani, 
also gave us the percussion instrument jori, which lit- 
erally means a couple. It was not just another form of 
pakhawaj but an advancementin the art of percussion. 
There evolved three forms of rhythmic poetry — saath, 
jat and gat. The first two varieties could be played on 
the pakhawaj whereas the third form, the gat is the 
only one that can be played on the tablas (a later and 
smaller version of jori). Instead, all three kinds of the 
poetry of rhythm (all three have their own style of play- 
ing —nikas) are played on the jori and that led to its ack- 
nowledgment as the complete percussion instrument. 
The style of playing, owing to its beautiful and com- 
plex poetry and not justbecause of strong playing, came 
to be known as haddi tod baj (bone breaking style)! 

Guru Har Gobind designed his own peacock 
shaped bow and string instrument — taus and intro- 
duced the dhadhis (the ode singers) into the Sikh 


. music.Guru Teg Bahadur, theninth guru, himselfa pro- 


lific pakhawaj player, also contributed Gurubaniin 15 
ragas. Heistheonly one of the gurus and the other saints 
to have sung in Raga Jaijaiwanti. And finally, Guru 
Gobind Singh, the tenth Sikh guru who played the 
rabab, the saranda and the taus, is said to have sung in 
over 236 ragas. 

In the early 17th century, the Adi Granth, which 
was edited and compiled by Guru Arjan Dev, indexed 
in 31 ragas, was instated (parkash) in the Darbar 


—2-- 


Saheb (now known as the Golden Temple). From that 
day onwards the guru himself, in an unusual gesture 
of humility, slept on the floor of the Darbar Saheb in 
the presence of the Adi Granth. The first kirtankars to 
sing there were the rababis, Bhai Satta and Bhai 
Balwanda, whose ode in Raga Ramkali is also included 
inthe Guru Granth Saheb. 

In the Golden Temple, Gurubani is sung for 20 
hours in the summer and for 18 hours in the winter. 
These hours were divided into sessions of singing 
known as kirtan chownkis. According to Bhai Kahan 
Singh of Nabha and Bhai Vir Singh, originally five 
chownkis were sung. In each chownki at least four 
ragis (singers of gurubani in ragas) would participate 
in the singing of Gurubani. Later, the number of 
chownkis grew to 15 out of which eight were sung by 
Sikh ragis and seven by the rababis who were exclu- 
sively Muslim singers of gurubani. 

Unlike any other musical tradition in Indian clas- 
sical music, a kirtan chownki would consist of Shaan, 
Manglacharan, Dhrupad, compositions in other 
classical folk forms mentioned in the Bani, and usu- 
ally a Var (an ode) or a Pauri in the same raga to end 
the session. 

The Ragaand the Taal are the wheels, 

Mind the horse, 

Bani Guru the rider, 

The Doer... The destination...! 

Kirtan (singing the praises) begins when Shaan 
is played on the tabla, jori or pakhawaj (all percussion 
instruments) to the accompaniment of either rabab, 
saranda, taus, vina, dilruba or israj in the raga chosen 
forthe occasion, always taking account the time of day. 
The legend associated with it is that as long as the rip- 
ples of the sound of drums would carry, no badruhs 
(devils and ghosts) would enter that cleansed space. 
The dha note when produced on the percussive instru- 
ments, pakhawaj or jori, with its sound and resonance, 
creates and cleanses the space in which the Bani 
(Sacred Word) is then enunciated. Thereafter, 
Manglacharan is sung. This is a prayer-invocation 
seeking the blessings of the Creator-beloved. 

The Layadeconditions, 

The Ragasmelts, 

Cast in the Bani... 

Youdie. 

The svar (notes) of the raga (melodic mode), the 
laya (tempo) of the taal (rhythmic-cycle) and the 
devotional tenor inspired the singer. Dhrupad-structure 


1. All the poetry contained in this article is by the author. 


then explored and articulated the seeker’s urge as 
embodied in the words of the Bani. For a vital render- 
ing of this section of kirtan one needs mastery over 
raga and taal. Equally important is a profound under- 
standing of the Sacred Word. 

Naad is Ragaand Laya 

Inseperable... 

as Love and colour red 

as Sun and light 

as acloud and waterfather 

as spring and earthmother 

as aneye and seeing Him 

as an ear and listening to the True Master 

as atongue and praising Him 

as aheart and the craving for Him 

as is seeking and attaining Him 

Dhrupad is perhaps the only form of music which 
has a science to it known as Nada Yoga (the yoga of 
sound), often crudely termed as voice culture. It was 
developed and perfected by the Margis (seekers of the 
absolute) to suit their inner needs. They did not use 
this medium just because it happened to exist. The 
masters of the Nada Yoga over the centuries have spe- 
cified 52 alankars (fundamentals). The first 12 con- 
tain all human voiced possibilities. The rest give us 
wisdom to awaken, sustain over a period of time and, 
humbly and respectfully put to rest an awakened 
melody (raga), without mutilating its mellifluous self. 

To fight you needa gun 

To fire ammunition 

To point to and shoot 

A master to show direction 

Usage defines aman, afool and ademon. 


To praise’n to sing you need to discover 

your intentionless sound 

You dress that purified sound 

with the true Word (Bani) 
to become the praise itself 
Dead... within Him () 

A correct orientation, training, practice and 
precision are neccessary for living upto this tradition. 
Being well versed in raga and taal gives confidence to 
sing kirtan with meditative concentration. After sing- 
ing acomposition ortwo ina very slow tempo, the ragis 
would then render shabads in medium-fast tempo 
rhythmicforms, eg. pancham savari (15 beats), shikhar 
taal (17 beats), soolphakta (10 beats), and so on. Vari- 
ous other forms such as Ashtpade, Thite, Mahe, 
Birhade would then also be sung. At the end of each 
chownki, a relevant var (there are 22 in the Guru 
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Granth) would then be sung, which had a spectacularly 
distinct style of accompaniment on the percussion. 

I went to Doctor Nanak, 

I'mlost, | 

Take this, go home 

Consume with the white, 

Seventeen after the meal... 

I was tired, 

Itook with water... 

Unfortunately, kirtan is no longer sung in accord- 
ance with the original maryada (discipline) at the 
Golden Temple, Amritsar. Generally it is keherva (4 
beats ) sung in Raga Bhairvi. I once asked my ustad, 
the legendary Bhai Arjan Singh Tarangar, about the 
change in the style of kirtan. He said, ‘not much—there 
was a time when musicians-composers and scholars 
came to hear and even learn the ragas and composi- 
tions; now it is the ragis who go to Bombay to steal 
them!’ They are neither particularly talented nor have 
any training in voice culture. It is our duty and respon- 
sibility to acquire aesthetic excellence and sing the 
Gurubani in the melodic modes as prescribed by the 
gurus themselves. 

Can we now consider that even the instruments 
used by the Gurus themselves have been lost forever? 
The ineffable, mellifluous Gurubani compositions 
sung in prescribed ragas that actually purified the 
waters of the sarovar (lake) no longer resonate in the 
Darbar Saheb. All matters regarding Sikh identity, cul- 
ture, art, music and education have been ineptly dealt 
with over the last six decades. 

And whathave these self-styled ‘thekedars’ (con- 
tractors) of Sikhism ensured for the present and the 
coming generations? That they be discriminated 
against if they sport a turban and keep a beard, be 
branded as possible trouble-makers and terrorists 
because they wear a kirpan? I believe that if they had 
even once felt the Guru’s presence, they would not have 
been so insensitive to the decimation of the very gifts 
of the gurus and the Khalsa. It is due to their impervi- 
ousness that many facets of our traditional forms, prac- 
ticed and giventous by the gurusthemselves, havebeen 
irretrievably pushed towards extinction in anirredeem- 
able way. In less than eight decades, they have undone 
almost all that the gurus created in over 230 years. 

All they have done is to insidiously inveigle 
themselves into positions of power. Unlike the gurus, 
they have neither patronised nor produced any exce- 
Hence in the academic, sport, literary, art, music and 


cultural fields. Efforts of gifted individuals should not - 


be mistaken as their achievement. They have merely 
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ensured that their names will appear in bold letters in 
history books as annihilators of our traditional forms. 
O my beloved 
I’ve realised your inability! 
Unable You are 
to make a mistake 
Unable You are 
toenableasin 
Unable You are 
You cannot hate a single thing 
Despite all your inabilities...O my beloved... 
Попр for You 
Knowing more about You 
the love stronger becomes for You 
Merge Your identity into mine as 
I’mincapable to do so into Thine 
As You’re incapable . 
soamI 
l'veoverlooked Yours 
soreciprocate as Г т sincerely Yours 
Seperation any longer 
isn’t good for Yourhealth 
I’m yourcreated one, 
hence a part of your precious wealth 
Afterall I’mdone by You... 
You’ ve done them before 
Don’t tell me You’ ve exhausted 
Your capability to create more 
Sodomeas You did before 
like all those who died in You for sure 
Accept me, 
as I’m done by You 
Wed me, 
everT'll sing songs for You 
Reveal me to Yourself 
and Your highness to me 
To be able to sing the songs of Your virtuosity . 
is all thatis dear tome | 
Incapable as You are 
to make a mistake 
‘Bless me fast’n quick... 
come... please come to me 
Toremember You 
To sing You 
Tolove You . 
Is all that is dear to me 
Попе for You 
Iseek You 
Happy celebrations! 


Bhai Baldeep Singh 


Books 


SIKHSANDSIKHISM (Guru Nanak and the Sikh 
Religion; Early Sikh Tradition; The Evolution of 
the Sikh Community; Who is a Sikh?) by W.H. 
McLeod. Oxford University Press, 1999. 


WRITING a foreword to the Perspectives on the Sikh 
Tradition (1986), Khushwant Singh remarked that ‘the 
most challenging event in Sikh historiography’ was the 
publication of two works by W.H. McLeod: Guru 
Nanakand the Sikh Religion published in 1968 and The 
Evolution of the Sikh Community published in 1975. 
Both these works were criticised by Sikh scholars. To 
these were added later, among others, his Early Sikh 
Tradition: A study of the janamsakhis (1980) and Who 
is a Sikh? The problem of Sikh identity (1989). Conse- 
quently, McLeod is regarded as the best as well as the 
most controversial western historian of the Sikhs. In 
Khushwant Singh’s caricature, McLeod tried to show 
that the life-story of Guru Nanak was based on fiction 
and that he was not the founder of a new faith. Justice 
Gurdev Singh, the editor of the Perspectives on the Sikh 
Tradition, ascribed to McLeod eight propositions 
which were deliberately meant to undermine authen- 
tic Sikh tradition. The book he edited was meant to be 
a corrective and a wholesale refutation of McLeod's 
views on the Sikh tradition. This controversy has con- 
tinued for more than adecade now. 

The issues raised by this controversy are of vital 
importance, relating to the life of Guru Nanak, his faith, 
evolution of the Sikh Panth under his successors, the 
institutions of the Khalsa, the doctrines of Guru-Panth 
and Guru-Granth, the questions of caste within the Sikh 
Panth, and the question of Sikh identity. McLeod has 
been assailed for his views on all these issues. It is nei- 
ther possible nor desirable for the present to go into any 
detail, but itis necessary to outline the basic arguments 
presented by the contenders. 

The first European writer to make use of the 
janamsakhis for the life of Guru Nanak was Ernest 


Trumpp who was a critical and an unsympathetic 
scholar. Much of the janamsakhi material in his view 
consisted of myth and legend. Many decades later, 
J.C. Archer raised the question of ‘the Nanak of faith’ 


and ‘the Nanak of history’, asserting explicitly that the 


janamsakhis depict ‘the Nanak of faith’. The histori- 
cal Nanak was yet to be rediscovered. W.H. McLeod 
set out to rediscover ‘the Nanak of history’. He con- 
cluded that for the actual events of Guru Nanak’s life 
there is little credible information in the janamsakhis. 


Given this view, the current biographies of Guru Nanak 


cannot be treated as historically authentic. 

. A McLeod's critics maintain that his attitude is 
negative. In their view the janamsakhis contain much 
usefulinformation. Even when mythical and imaginary 


. detailandthe miraculous elements are discarded, a ker- 


nel of truth still remains. The critics have failed to meet 
thechallenge precisely because they have failedto see 
this. Nevertheless, it is possible to argue that McLeod 
is holding the stick from the negative end. He appears 
to say, ‘Let us see what the janamsakhis tell us about 
the actual events of Guru Nanak’s life.” The relevant 
question to rememberis, ‘How and what can we know 
about the life of Guru Nanak?’ The janamsakhis tell 
us much about his life. In fact, what McLeod himself 
accepts as authentic about the life of Guru Nanak is 
much more than what is known about the other tall 
figures of the medieval period. Seen in conjunction 
not only with the compositions of Guru Nanak but the 
evidence on his historical situation, the janamsakhis 
can tell us even more. A historical biography of Guru 
Nanak has not been written, butitcan be. 

McLeod’s critics wrongly assume that his Early 
Sikh Tradition is also an analysis of the janamsakhis 
for the life of Guru Nanak. Actually, what McLeod dis- 
cusses is the evolution of oral and written traditions, 
their purpose, function, the value of their evidence for 
the history of the Punjab and the early Sikh Panth, and 
their importance for the development of Punjabi prose. 
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Itis the most scholarly work on the janamsakhis to date. 
McLeod’s exposition of the teachings of Guru Nanak 
in his first book was also the best to appear in English 
at the time. His critics say nothing about his exposi- 
tion; what they objectto is the status ascribed to the faith 
of Guru Nanak by McLeod. 

In his view, Guru Nanak can be squarely placed 
in the Sant tradition represented by figures like 


Namdev, Kabir, Ravidas and Dadu. What he really 


means is that certain important concepts common to 
all these figures are found in the compositions of Guru 
Nanak as well. McLeod gives importance to what is 
shared at the cost of what is not shared. He also ignores 
the personality of Guru Nanak and the distinctive qua- 
lity of his individual response to a historical situation. 
His critics do not say this. What they say is that Sikhism 
is a revealed religion. Therefore, it cannot be assimi- 
lated with either Islam or Hinduism: or with any other 
religion for that matter. One may or may not literally 
believe in revelation, but it can be rationally demons- 
trated that the system of ideas and ethics propounded 
by Guru Nanak in his verses is an original whole. 
McLeod himself appreciates the originality and the 
high quality of the thought of Guru Nanak but he lite- 
rally sticks to the position that Guru Nanak wasa ‘Sant’. 


This insistence makes the part more important than 


the whole. 

McLeod, while not denying the importance of 
the ideology to the evolution of the Sikh community, 
attaches much greater importance to the environment. 
The political developments of the period, the economic 
crisis of the Mughal empire, the location of Anandpur 
in a region where the cult of Shakti was popular, and 
the dominant position ofthe Jats within the Sikh Panth 
appear, to McLeod, to account for the transformation 
ofthe Sikh Panth from a pacifist to a militant commu- 
nity. His critics minimize the relevance of these fac- 
tors and place an almost exclusive emphasis on 
ideology so that Sikh history appears essentially to be 
anexpression of Sikh ideology. 

In historical processes, ideology and environ- 
ment have to be seen ina dialectical interaction and not 
in terms of either/or. If McLeod’s idea was to show the 
relevance of politics, economy and ethnicity for the 
evolution of the Sikh Panth, he fails precisely because 
he does not look at these factors in relation to the ideo- 
logical and institutional foundations laid by Guru 
Nanak. His critics do not fare any better because they 
simply assert that all major developments in Sikh his- 
tory arose out of Sikh ideology. The role of ideas in Sikh 
history has not been meticulously worked out on the 
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basis of different kinds of evidence which are now 
available to the historian of the Sikh movement. 

In his preoccupation with the environment, 
McLeod can draw unwarranted conclusions, or present 
conjectures on the basis of insufficient evidence. He 
thinks, for instance, that there is no early evidence for 
the five Ks, that is, kesh, kangha, kirpan, kara and 
kachh. He suggests that these features came from Jat 
culture. The Jats kept long hair and bore arms. The 
comb (kangha) can easily be paired with unshorn hair 
(kesh) and the iron bangle (kara) can be paired with the 
sword (kirpan). We are left only with short breeches 
(kachh) which, suggests McLeod, also probably came 
from the Jatculture. 

There is a serious flaw in this thinking. First, there 
is the contemporary evidence for the injunction regard- 
ing the kesh and kirpan. According to McLeod, these 
can be paired with kangha and kara. All these are men- 
tioned in the earliest known Rahitnama published by 
McLeod himself. The kachh, which is mentioned as the 
symbol of sexual restraint in the late 1 8th century, could 
nothave come from Jat culture because even today the 
Jats (if they are not Sikhs) dislike the kachh. The fail- 
ure to make a distinction between ‘formulation’ and 
substantive elements appears to have misled McLeod. 
The formulation of five Ks came in the late 19th cen- 
tury, but the substantive elements referred to in this 
formulation can be traced to the very institution of 
the Khalsa. 

Similarly, McLeod thinks that the doctrines of 
Guru-Panth and Guru-Granth evolved in the 18th cen- 
tury because of the need for cohesion in the historical 
situation of the Khalsa. The earliest work that expli- 
citly mentions the vesting of guruship in the Khalsa 
andin the Granth goes back to 1711, thatis, within three 
years of Guru Gobind Singh’s death. Significantly, this 
work was written by a poet who had been patronized 
by Guru Gobind Singh. McLeod did not give due 
importance to this evidence because in his view it was 
a later work. There is thus, hardly any doubt that the 
doctrines of corporate and scriptural guruship owe their 
origin to a specific pronouncement of Guru Gobind. 
Singh. They crystallized during the 1 8th century. In fact 
the pronouncement of Guru Gobind Singh was the out- 
come of a long process of impersonalization of 
guruship in favour of the scripture and the corporate 
body of the Sikhs from the days of Guru Nanak him-. 
self. This is a good example of close links between ideas 
and institutions in their historical evolution. 

On the issue of caste in the Sikh Panth, McLeod 
underlines the importance of ideology. The composi- 


tions of Guru Nanak and his successors emphatically 
rejected distinctions of caste, and thereby the notion 
of vertical hierarchy. Strictly speaking, thus, there was 
no caste system among the Sikhs. In place of the prin- 
ciple of inequality on which the caste system was based, 
the Sikh gurus espoused the ideal of equality on which 
the Sikh social order was meant to be founded. The Sikh 
congregation was open to all castes and even to 
outcastes. In the same way the community meal was 
shared by all Sikhs, irrespective of their caste back- 
ground. In several ways indeed the idea of distinctions 
based on birth was discarded. But the matter did not 
endthere. 

McLeod does not see any change in the patterns 
of matrimony which continued along the old caste 
lines. In matters of commensality, the shudras were 
included but notthe outcastes. However, itis possible 
to make a further distinction between the clean and 
unclean outcastes. The former were admitted but not 
thelatter. Onthe whole, the Sikh social order was more 
egalitarian than any other social order ofthe time. It is 
difficult to criticise McLeod for his treatment of caste 
within the Sikh social order. He has taken into account 
theegalitarian aspects of Sikh ideology and theempiri- 
cal realities of the Sikh Panth. What McLeod does not 
stress is the fact that the Sikh gurus did not uphold any 
inequality. There were no injunctions against intercaste 
marriage orinterdining among their followers. 

ForMcLeod, the issue of Sikh identity constitutes 
a problem. The works of Bhai Gurdas in the early 17th 
century reveal an awareness of distinct identity of 
the Sikh Panth. So does the author of the Dabistan- 
i-Mazahib. However, this awareness is not so strong 
in the janamsakhis. McLeod thinks that the awareness 
of a distinct identity stood at the centre of the Sikh 
Panth, notat its periphery. The institution of the Khalsa 
removed this ambiguity. The distinct identity of the 
Khalsa was not only acknowledged by all contempo- 
rary witnesses but asserted by the Khalsa themselves. 
The Khalsa identity became the dominant Sikh iden- 
tity in the 18th century. This position did not appreci- 
ably change in the early 19th century. However, the 
Sikh Panth was larger than the Khalsa. The Singh Sabha 
movementof the late 19th century, extended to theearly 
decades of the 20th, succeeded in establishing Khalsa 
identity on a firmer footing, not denying Sikh identity 
to the sahajdharis but relegating them to a secondary 
position. 

Sikh identity appears problematic to McLeod 
because he is looking for uniformity. But, as he him- 
self remarks, it was possible to make a case for distinct 


Sikh identity not only for the Khalsa but also for the 
sahajdhari Sikhs. The protagonists of the Khalsa iden- 
tity were preoccupied with it because of its political 
implications. Whereas the Sikh Panth was a distinct 
socio-religious entity, the Khalsa Panth was a distinct 
political entity as well. The question of identity has 
been intermeshed with politics. McLeod’s treatment 
of Sikh identity is open-ended. It does not inevitably 
lead to ‘Sikh nationality’, but it does make the Sikhs 
distinct from any other community in the world. 


J.S. Grewal 


RELIGION, CIVILSOCIETYAND THESTATE: 
A Study of Sikhism by J.P.S. Uberoi. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, Delhi, 1999. 


THERE are two distinct ways in which social scien- 
tists generally comprehend the world. One perspective 
views society in terms of entrenched dichotomies while 
the other consciously tries to overcome this dichoto- 
mous mode. The former, while being spontaneously 
pleasing, encourages closure and fixity of forms. The 
latter seeks to move ahead by continuously overcom- 
ing oppositions in a non-dualistic framework and by 
strengthening practices that follow this trajectory. 
The author of this book, J.P.S. Uberoi, is clearly a 
non-dualist, both by precept and practice. In the pre- 
sent study on Religion, Civil Society and the State, 
he delineates a world-view that seeks to overcome 
inherited dichotomies which have shaped the thinking 
of the Indian people. 

This exploration gains significance because 


it marks the search for an Indian modernity. Accord- ` 


ing to the author, the task of Indian modernity is to 
"fold up’ inherited dualism: for instance, the dualism 
between the individual and the collective, man-in- 
the-world and sanyasi, Hindu and Muslim, exoteric 
and esoteric, status and power. This conception of 
modernity is significant as it marks a departure from 
mainstream literature where economic and political 
indicators are used to represent the modern. J.P.S. 
Uberoi associates modernity with a outlook that is not 
satisfied with fixed spaces and received knowledges. 
The modern, inthis sense, marks a break with the past; 
itaccommodates plurality and allows space for change, 
movement and with it progress. Sikhism, for Uberoi, 
embodies such a project of modernity. It becomes 
relevant to his study as an orientation that transcends 
received dichotomies and discloses the true centre of 
self rule, self sacrifice and self reform. 
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Explicating this dimension, Uberoi argues that 
Sikhism begins with a unitarian conception of truth; 
it maintains that truth is One, and One is the truth. In 
everyday life it overcomes the dualism between tae 
asceticism and the world by arguing that an indivi- 
dual can achieve salvation by leading a disciplined 
life as a grihasti rather than a sanyasi. Itneutralizesthe 
dichotomy between Hindu and Muslim in the religioas 
sphere by shifting the emphasis from ritual and law со 
metaphysics, morals and ethics. Above all, Sikhisn 
upholds pluralism and freedom of conscience through 
the practice of martyrdom. Just as Antigone, in 5CO 
B.C., attempted to uphold custom and her freedom 
againstthe pronouncements of the king, similarly Guru 
Arjun Dev, the fifth guru, calmly provoked the arro- 
gance of the state and compelled it to reform itself or 
to kill him. In his hands, martyrdom became a moce 
of non-violent resistance aimed at reforming the state 
and law; as such, it performed a function analogous о 
the idea of satyagraha that was subsequently used by 
Gandhito defy the colonial authority. 

` Relying on scriptures and the practices of the 
gurus, J.P.S. Uberoi explains that Sikhism provides а 
trinity of Guru (Godhead), Granth (scripture/worc) 
and Panth (community). While initiating the сһоѕел 
five as Khalsa, the tenth guru designated this con- 
munity of Khalsaas his ‘guru’. He invested in the соп: 
munity the ultimate authority to decide, interpret and 
govern itself. The affirmation of the sovereignty of the 
community over the spiritual and the temporal realm 
dispelled the need to defer to higher religious author- 
ity, and at the same time challenged the tyrannical prac- 
tices of the state. In other words, it created space fo- 
civil society, and with it, fora regime of pluralism and 
contending sovereignties. 

This is indeed a new and bold interpretation o^ 
Sikhism that deserves close attention by students o7 
sociology and comparative religions. To the uniniti- 
ated, the book would offer a brief but incisive accoun 
of Sikh religion and history. The author's conceptior 
of civil society is particularly thought provoking bu: 
is bound to generate some controversy, particularly 
among those who do not find in custom or community 
the seeds of self reform. 

But even the skeptics would learn from J.P.S. 
Uberoi's use ofthe semiotic method of interpretation. 
Indeed, the use of semiology enriches the study as it 
allows the author to relate a symbol to its theoretical 
meaning and context of performance while simultane- 
ously reflecting upon its distance from tlie ritual prac- 
tices of other sects and religions. This generates a. 
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holistic and comprehensive picture of Sikhism on the 
basisof which one can understand its distinct identity, 
one that distinguishes it from Hinduism or Islam. The - 
fact that this leaves unanswered questions regarding 
transformations within Sikhism is a small price to pay 
forabookas rich as this. 


Gurpreet Mahajan 


THE SIKHS by Patwant Singh. John Murray, Lon- 
don, 1999. 


BEING the youngest of the religions of Bharat, the 
Khalsa Panth (Sikhism in the parlance of academi- 
cians) encompasses in its 500 year history, all the epi- 
sodes of famous and older world churches, 1.e. the 
charismatic appearance ofthe founders, the flowering 
of the faith, the diaspora and the ultimate triumph. In 
the last 150 years, there have been many histories of 
the Sikhs ranging from Macauliffe to Khushwant 
Singh, interspersed with works of lesser merit and poor 
language largely authored by devout Sikh scholars 
from Punjab. 

It is in Patwant Singh’s The Sikhs that we come 
across a definitive, unpretentious and scholarly book 
on the Sikhs. He starts with the oft-repeated story of 
the founders of the faith, the ten gurus (Padshahis in 
the parlance of devout chroniclers of the bygone era). 
The picture of 15th century Hindostan is painted 
against the backdrop of the pervasive Mughal suze- 
rainty. The Bhakti movement (Kabir) was basically the 
emotional release of an oppressed people who sought 
comfort in the thoughts of a kingdom to come and a 
power higher than that of Caeser (Mughal emperor). 
It suited the rulers of the times that whereas the ‘things 
of the earth’ were left to their domain (the regalia of 
power, armies, dazzling court life) the common sub- 
jects sought refuge and solace in God. 

In this scene entered Guru Nanak. Nanak was a 
strange combination of a rationalist, a debunker of 
superstition and yet with an aurareminiscent of an ava- 
tar of ancient Bharat. Guru Nanak mounted an assault 
on superstition and the pernicious caste system. Then 
comes the fascinating story of the ministry of Nanak 
and the spread of the faith under the succeeding gurus. 
With Guru Gobind Singh the stage was set for the 
titanic struggle of the Khalsa with the Mughal rulers. 

In the chapter ‘Retribution and Consolidation’, 
Patwant Singh opens the account with this memora- 
ble sentence: ‘The seeds sown in Punjab’s violent land- 
scape were ripening.’ Yogi Lachhman Dass, a recluse 


meditating near Nander where Guru Gobind Singh was 
assassinated, took over the mantle from Guru Gobind 
who had named him Banda Singh Bahadur. Armed 
with the gurus hukamnama, five arrows and the drum, 
and accompanied by just a handful of followers, Banda 
Bahadur travelled north and surfaced near Bhatinda 
where the central Indian desert meets the fertile Pun- 
jab plain. He hoisted the stardard of revolt and soon a 
hundred thousand flocked to his banner. 

Patwant Singh provides a graphic account of the 
apocalypse let loose by Banda on the Mughal tyrants. 
Then followed a struggle by the Khalsa that lasted for 
a greater part of the 18th century and ended with the 
20 year old Ranjit Singh entering Lahore in triumph, 
proclaimed as Maharaja of Punjab. In the following 
four decades Sikh rule extended upto Kabul. This foray 
into the lair of the invaders after a lapse of a thousand 
years was a far cry from congregations in obscure 
villages of Hindostan with the oppressed peoples 
singing Kabir dohas. The Indians were now marching: 
as sant sipahis into the lands of the erstwhile conquis- 
tadores. 

The sunset of the Sikh empire was hastened by 
the machinations of traitors in the post Ranjit Singh 
Lahore Durbar. Patwant Singh provides a remarkable 
account of the consolidation of the British Raj and the 
new threats to the Khalsa fraternity that developed in 
the latter half of the 19th century. The activities of the 
Arya Samaj alienated the Punjabi Hindus from the 
Sikhs, finally resulting in the Singh Sabha movement. 
Inaremarkable analysis, the author explores the many 
factors that enabled the battered Khalsa Panth, which 
was sans political power at the time, to regroup. 

The gurdwara movement culminating in the 
Gurdwara Act and passing of control of the shrines to 
the Akalis marked a watershed. With the coming of 
Independence in 1947, events took an unprecedented 
turn. Under the new Congress party dispensation, the 
Sikhs began to be seen as suspect — a community of 
noisy deviationists, an obstacle to the inevitable march 
ofall minorities into the quicksands of the ‘Hindu main- 
stream’. The Congress engineered the emergence of 
rival leaders (all Jats) to challenge Master Tara Singh. 
Sant Fateh Singh and Sant Jarnail Singh Bhindranwale 
eventually turned upon the Congress and thus started 
the era of murder and gore in Punjab ending with 
Operation Bluestar and the assassination of Indira 
Gandhi. 

Patwant Singh has extensively dealt with the 
Brahmin threat to the Khalsa. That may have been more 
true of the past. Presently, the threat comes from two 


fronts — the Jat community (who have emerged as the 
sole contenders for the spiritual and temporal power 
of the Khalsa) and the urban Sikh youth who have dis- 
carded the symbols of the faith (beards and turbans). 
In thecrucible of the present day churning of cul- 
tures in India, it will be a sad day if the continuance of 
the Sikh symbols becomes primarily dependent on fun- 
damentalist support. That would result in a situation 


_ akin to that of Iran and Afghanistan. The need of the 


hour is to educate the Sikh youth and the rural masses 
about the great traditions of this youngest of Indian 
religions so that the preservation of their symbols and 
distinct identity comes from a feeling within and not 
through coercion by the fundamentalists. This appar- 
ently is the purpose of the book. 

The Sikhs is a moving text, and is a fast-paced 
read. The nostalgia of a bygone era is overpowering 
and the narration of events of those early years of per- 
secution, heroism, and martyrdom lingers on long 
after the book has been read. 


Serbjeet Singh 


RELIGION AT THE SERVICE OF NATIONAL- 
ISMAND OTHER ESSAYS by Madhu Kishwar. 
Oxford University Press, Delhi, 1998. 


Madhu Kishwaris no unfamiliar name. Best known for 
initiating and sustaining the journal Manushi through 
two turbulent decades, Kishwar’s range of offerings 
transcend her earlier preoccupation with chronicling 
and analysing the travails and structural discrimination 
faced by women in our society. In the collection under 
review, Madhu Kishwar presents fifteen essays on 
issues relating to religion, religious sectarianism and 
nationalism. 

The focus, not unexpectedly, is on significant 
flash points of ethnic violence—from the horrific mas- 
sacre of the Sikhs in 1984 and the creation of a new, 
beleaguered minority, to the markers which have 
defined Hindu-Muslim relations in recent times: Shah 
Bano, Uniform Civil Code, Babri Masjid, the Bombay 
riots and Kashmir. Notable is the fact that in this 
engaged commentary on different facets of ‘majority- 
minority’ relations, gender remains a foregrounded, 
not subsumed category. Most perceptive observers 
of the underbelly of nationalism realise that women 
provide the most explicated site for ensuing cultural 
contestations. 

The first four essays in the volume — Gangster 
Rule: the Massacre of the Sikhs; This is the Guru’s 
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House: A Day in the Longowal Gurdwara; Changing 
the Rules of the Political Game; and Need to Re- 
establish Links: Some Discussions with Sikh Commu- 
nities in North America — set the tone for the collec- 
tion. One merit of these essays is that they are marked 
by a relative absence of hedging and obfuscation, so 
common to contemporary political commentary. There 
isnoambiguity about where Kishwar’s sympathies lie. 

She characterizes 1984 notas ariot, buta massa- 
cre — a pre-meditated and calculated move on part of 


` the political authorities, the Congress, to bludgeon a 


restive community into submission. Indira Gandhi's 
tragic assassination only provided the fig-leaf of jus- 
tification to carry forward what had been a continuing 
political project —isolate the ‘moderate’ Akali Dal and 
suppress the legitimate secular and federal demands 
of Punjab, in particular the Sikh peasantry. In 
Kishwar's text the Akali Dal, and its Dharma Yudh 
under the leadership of Sant Longowal, was more 
sinned against than sinning.. 

^. Itis not as if Kishwar sidesteps the uncomfort- 
able facts of terrorist violence, both against *dissent- 
ers’ within the Panth and others, or does not point to 


the growing Hindu-Sikh divide fuelled at leastin part ` 


by the affluent NRI Sikhs in the West. But for her, the 
primary villain remains the state and the then premier 
political party, the Congress. Itis they, she argues, who 
set up a Bhindranwale, who even first espoused the 
idea of Khalistan. 

Asapartial corrective to perceptions ЕС 
by our media, Kishwar’s essays are welcome. How- 
ever, like many of us then blinded by fury and dismay 
at Congress machinations, she is unmindful of the 
undercurrent of deep tensions underlying the Sikh 
community, its institutional structures governing the 


of reworking its traditions, the justified (or otherwise) : 
-apprehensions of its leadership about the continued sur- 


vival of the community as a distinct entity, the eco- 
nomic situation (particularly agrarian) of the Punjab, 


and the potentially explosive implications of its spe-. 


cific praxis of mixing religion and politics. She is also, 
in the specific context of Punjab, somewhat mistaken 
in her understanding of the genesis and nurturing of 
terrorism as a political strategy. 

The next eight essays focus on the troubled ter- 
rain of Hindu-Muslim relationships. The primary vil- 
lain in this case is the ideology and politics of the Sangh 
Parivar, though as she repeatedly stresses, the Sangh 
perspective is shared by more than its electoral adher- 
ents. Not only does Kishwar refuse (and rightly) to 
characterize the Sangh as Hindu, she has little faith in 
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either the official ideology of secularism and even less 
in the ability or desirability of the state to ensure it. At 


one level she valorizes Gandhi, communitarian _ 


commonsense, and the legacy of Bhakti-Sufi traditions 
in helping restore and improve inter-community rela- 
tions. At the other, she relies on the insight provided 
by Tagore who saw European nationalism as the source 
of much of the violence and hatred that we have wit- 


_ hessed this century. 


"The biggest threat to the well- -being of our society 


and inter-community relations comes from those 
who rule us, with their lack of concern about the 
awful consequences of their greed and callousness. 


What distinguishes ethnic hostilities in India from ~ 


those of Europe is that, left on their own, our tradi- 


tional communities have worked outeminently fea- . 
sible norms for coexistence, including evolving | 
common cultural symbols and spaces, and sharing 


-in each other's rituals and festivities.... In India 
mutual antagonisms amongst various sects and 
communities did not beginto conceive of mass mur- 
der as ethnic cleansing until some ambitious politi- 


.calleadersimportedthe notion ofethnic nationalism . 


_ from Europe and combined it with a vulgar but con- 


venient idea of democracy as the rule of the majo- ^. 


rity community.’ (pp. xiii-xiv) 
. For Kishwar, the uncritical application of demo- 
cratic principles (one person, one vote) in a multi- 


ethnic society, particularly when ruled by a corrupt 


` and centralised government poses the danger of 


majoritarianism. This is easily admitted, for electoral 


‘mobilisation around proximate markers of collective 


identity can, and often do, exacerbate ethnic differ- 
ences. The solution, however, does not necessarily lie 


‚ inforegrounding communities at the expense of com- 


D 


mon rules of citizenship. While Kishwar does main- 
tainadistinction between cultural/religious aspirations 


` _ forautonomy and temporal-secular demands; she only. 


inadequately appreciates that this distinction can only 
be modulated by a legitimate state and a constitutional 
legal structure. It is, I feel, in not engaging with the 
legitimate autonomy of the state that she lapses into a 
communitarian error. 

More useful are her comments on social reform, 
especially those relating to women'srights. Sherightly 
warns that when these issues are taken up in the spirit 


of an attacking outsider, the likelihood is that a com- _ 


munity sotargeted willturn hostile. Both the Shah Bano 
andthe Uniform Civil Code debates provide adequate 


testimony to the damage that good men (and women) 


cando. 


A ac 


On Kashmir, Madhu Kishwar echoes the minor- 
ity view long espoused by Balraj Puri. The primary 
problem is located in bad governance and inadequate 
federalism, both within the Indian Union and the state. 
Kashmir, more than other states, demonstrates the flu- 
idity of majority-minority constructs in different spa- 
tial configurations. Unlike many of our human rights 
activists, she doesn’t underplay the negative role of 
terrorist violence. She also makes a plea for a higher 
interaction across the line of control, so that over 
time the Kashmiris would be better equipped to make 
informed and autonomous choices. Above all, her 
reportage makes clear that continued authoritaria- 
nism only forecloses viable solutions, even if these are 
to be obtained in a distant future. 

Overall these essays, though bleak and unremit- 
ting in their castigation of our political rulers, both their 
practice and intellectual baggage, donot convey a sense 
of despair. All through we are provided examples of 
dedicated engagement, of the fact that even the ‘vic- 
tims’ of ethnic conflagration never totally lose their 
autonomy, i.e. become only victims. She chronicles the 
variety of perceptions that govern choices and beha- 
viour. Also that, even in these dark times, individuals 
do recognize and appreciate just action, even by func- 
tionaries of a state they may otherwise distrust. 


Harsh Sethi 


THE CONTEXT OF ETHNICITY: Sikh Identity 


ina Comparative Perspective by Dipankar Gupta. 
Oxford University Press, Delhi, 1996. 


THE ongoing factional battles between the Tohra and 
Badal camps in the Akali Dal, though for the moment 
won by the latter, have once again raised the prospect 
of trouble in the Punjab. For some years now, both dur- 
ing the Beant Singh regime and more recently under 
the Parkash Singh Badal led Akali Dal, it had looked 
like business as usual. Few talked of terrorism or 
Khalistan and the night life around the famed Punjabi 
dhabas had recovered its full swing. Though the grue- 
some assassination of Beant Singh a few years back 
and the continuing unease over the failure to bring the 
‘accused’ of 1984 to book rankled, yet the impression 
remained that the dark days of the last decade had been 
safely buried. 

Yet, this was not the favoured construct of the 
1980s. Few of us, fed as we were on the stories of 
Hindu-Sikh unity, with the Sikhs often painted as the 
militant defenders of the dharma, could understand 


what went wrong. We had always seen Punjab and the 
Sikhs as a prosperous lot. In fact, all over the country 
and even abroad the Sikhs seemed to be doing well. 
There was beti-roti vyavhar between the Hindus and 
the Sikhs. Politics one understands, but how could the 
Sikhs suddenly paint themselves as a beleaguered 
minority and the Indian state as proto Hindu? 

Part of our problem is that few among the urban, 
middle class intelligentsia have a feel for identity, 
particularly religious identity, concerns. We believe 
that all such talk is only a throwback to a primitive 
primordialism, and that development and economic 
progress would dissolve such identity markers. Sub- 
nationalist movements, even when organised around 
community identity are, in such a framework, seen as 
symptomatic of discrimination. Alternatively there are 
others who infuse a quality of durability to ascriptive 
identity —be it of caste or religion. 

Even in the crowded field of nationality/ethnic 
movements, Dipankar Gupta’s study of Sikh extre- 
mism in Punjab stands out for its lucidity, logic and 
elegance. True, the conceptual categories deployed 
may for a moment throw the lay reader, but persever- 
ance will be well rewarded. 

Simply put, Dipankar Gupta questions the widely 
held conceptualisation of both the nation state and 
ascriptive identities. He differs sharply from the cul- 
tural essentialists who view identities as a given — fixed 
and permanent — as also the postmodernists who 
argue that all identities are intrinsically equivocal, 
hence unknowable; that they are not just weakly 
defined but are essentially incapable of even the fee- 
blest inter-subjective accord. Rather, he argues that 
identities are dynamic and have to be understood as 
located within specific sociological coordinates. To 
this end, he moves beyond the common dyadic fra- 
mework of the ‘self’ and ‘other’ to a triadic one, where 
the warring dyads are contextualised by the thematics 
of the nation state. 

Gupta insists on a clear analytical distinction 
between communalism, fundamentalism and ethni- 
city -though all three have ascriptive identities as their 
principal energising force. In ethnic mobilisation, the 
‘other’. is invariably portrayed as anti-national/seces- 
sionist. Communal mobilisations on the other hand do 
not foreground territory/sovereignty but issues of gov- 
ernance and distribution of resources. Fundamenta-list 
movements, in distinction, essentially turn inwards in 
their search for purity; their primary ‘other’ is located 
within the community —thóse who challenge the uni- 
formity of belief within the ranks. 
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And how does the nation state feature in the 
above? Unlike those who argue that India is not a 
nation state — either a multi-national state or a civili- 
zational one — given its bewildering diversity, Gupta 
explicates that the freedom struggle and the experience 
of Partition succeeded in ‘searing the lineaments of 
India’s territorial boundaries deep into national 
consciousness via а sacralization of territory.’ More 
than the legitimacy of differentregimes, he underscores 
the popular sanction that lends authenticity to the idea 
of the nation state and to its territorial boundaries. 

Here, I feel that he overstates his case. The con- 
tinuing contestations in the North East or even Kash- 
mir do point to the variation in popular sanction 
accorded to the nation state by the government and 
local populace. It is a moot point that most of middle 
India goes along with official perceptions — but that 
could change if the costs of holding on to ‘sacred terri- 
tory’ become too high. 

In any case, this caveat does not alter the thrust 
of his argument for his survey of linguistic, nativist and 
regional politics does demonstrate the role of the Cen- 
tre (a proxy for the nation state) in defining the con- 
tours of these movements. Itis another matter that ‘the 
Centre is more comfortable with ascription based 
movements rather than those generated by economic 
and secular demands.’ 

In the case of the Punjab, his rendering fore- 
grounds neither the cultural nor the economic. As he 
points out, there was no talk of secessionism in the 


-days of the greatest economic hardship, when the rate 


of return on wheat fell to an all-time low of 1.32%. Or 
now, when for the first time, we are confronted with 
farmer suicides in the Punjab. Equally, no effort at 
consolidating Sikh exclusivism ever led to a mass 
movement around secessionism. It must never be for- 
gotten that even in the worst days, rural Punjab never 
experienced Hindu-Sikh communal riots. This not- 
withstanding widespread apprehension within the 
community that the Sikhs, if not careful about ritual 
and identity markers, could end up as one of the many 
Hindu sects. 

Gupta favours the primacy of the political, that 
choices exercised were instrumental in creating eth- 
nic and communal tension. In many ways it was 1984 
— Operation Bluestar and the Delhi carnage —that con- 
vinced many Sikhs that they had no honourable place 
under the Indian sun, that the sarkar was Hindu. This 
experience also added strength to the extremists and 
heightened minority consciousness. He argues that 
more than river waters, Chandigarh, or the demand to 
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grant Amritsar the status of a Sikh holy city with all its 
concomitants, the blame for the Punjab tragedy lies 
squarely with the politicians — both Congress and the 
Akalis. Of course, it is the Congress party with its 
support to the likes of Bhindranwale in an effort to 
undercut moderate Akalis which needs to be squarely 
putinthedock. 

Inthe hey-day of the 1980s, this reviewer would 
have had little problem with such analysis. Its robust- 
ness is also evident in the relatively quick death of 
extremism — once the Centre was both firm and more 
willingto accommodate Akali concerns about share in 
state power. Nevertheless, one does feel that the spe- 


cific mix of religion, politics and territory іп ће case - 


of the Punjab Sikhs, as also the symbiosis between 
the Akali Dal and the SGPC, even more the 'tradition' of 
involving the Akal Takht in what may be petty affairs, 
does contribute to making the situation less stable. 

Inabriefreview itis not possible to contend with 
the many methodological forays that Gupta engages 
in. In particular, his highlighting of the differences in 
cultural constitution between ‘war’ and ‘peace’ times 
is invaluable in underscoring the non-fixity of identity. 
Though, and this should be stressed, at no point does 
he fall prey to the fashionable construction of identi- 
ties as infinitely malleable. What we must try is to fill 
out both the micro-processual details and the macro 
context in which ascriptive identities acquire threat- 
ening tones. Dipankar Gupta believes, and correctly, 
in the feasibility of logical analysis, indrawing upona 
multiplicity of sources, and in never underplaying the 
primacy of the political. We are, afterall, active agents, 
nothelpless pawns. 


Seminarist 


THE CONSTRUCTION OF RELIGIOUS BOUN- 
DARIES: Culture, Identity and Diversity inthe 


Sikh Tradition by Harjot S. Oberoi. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, Delhi, 1994. 


THE book under review examines how and why the 
cultural diacritics we associate with Sikhism today 
came to be established. The fact that a ‘tradition’ was 
self-consciously crafted and that too just over a hun- 
dred years ago, contributes to the theoretical fecundity 
of this book. Scholarship on the invention of tradition 
gain greater empirical and conceptual resonance for we 
are now examining a full-bodied religious identity, 


* This is a revised and enlarged review, originally published in 
Seminar (421), September 1996. 
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whose recent nativity in no way dulls its lustre or low- 
ers its emotive appeal. Harjot Oberoi’s insightful and 
meticulous study of the construction of Sikh religious 
boundaries in the late 1 9th and early 20th centuries does 
more than justice to the subject. Reading this book 
should also help people of different faiths understand 
the facile basis on which religious differences rest and 
are broadcast. 

With this book Harjot Oberoi along with 
Khushwant Singh and W.H. McLeod has emerged as 
a leading scholar of Sikhism. A richly textured work 
that takes us from Guru Nanak to the early 20th cen- 
tury, it provides a fascinating account of the processes 
that culminated in the making of contemporary Sikh 
identity. This identity is in large measure the work of 
the various Singh Sabhas which came up in late 19th 
century Punjab and were active for the first two dec- 
ades of this century as well. 

The thrust of Oberoi’s argument is that Sikh iden- 
tity has attained its current definition over a period of 
time. In other words, it is not as if the contemporary 
markers of Sikh identity, where the five K’s predomi- 
nate, were teleologically destined to be so. In fact, till 
the first half of the 19th century Sanatani, Udasi and 
Khalsa Sikhs were all considered to be members of the 
same religious denomination. Oberoi is absolutely 
right when he argues that British officials found this 
difficult to accept and tended to consider only the 
unshorn Sikhs as the true followers of the Panth. Oberoi 
effectively demonstrates the naivete behind these 
essentialist views regarding religious identities. When 
the Singh Sabhas began their campaign for constitut- 
ing the Tat Khalsaas the only ‘true’ Sikhs, the Sanatani 
Sikhs — Udasis and Nirmalas — began to be portrayed 
as wanting in religious devotion to the gurus. 

The Singh Sabhas not only insisted on the observ- 
ance of the five K’s, but were also strict about staying 
away from participating in popular religious rituals. 
Visits to the graves of Muslim pirs, belief in astrology, 
celebration of local festivals which were Hindu in 
origin, were severely castigated. The Singh Sabhas 
also inveighed against the Sanatanis for considering 
the Vedas to be part of their tradition. For the Singh 
Sabha, the Adi Granth was the only book that the Sikhs 
should revere and consider holy. Even the Dasam 
Granth was dropped by the Singh Sabhas for it con- 
tained devotional passages dedicated to goddess 
Chandi. The Sabhas also pointedly hit out against 
female infanticide and the practice of untouchability. 
The Sanatanis faced the brunt of these attacks for 
they were clearly casteist in their religious and social 


make-up. Till the early years of this century they even 
disallowed Rahatiya Sikhs from entering the Golden 
Temple on account of their low caste status. 

Oberoi attributes the success of the Singh Sabhas 
to the Dalhousian revolution which created a new class 
of white-collar workers — penpushers, clerks and civil 
servants. But this was aided to a significant extent, 
Oberoi argues, by the introduction of printing in Pun- 
jab. In fact, without this technological input the new 
elite would have been unable to exercise its sway the 
way it did. They now controlled information and were 
also in charge of disseminating and creating symbols 
appropriate to the times. 

The creation of the Tat Khalsa was however 
the handiwork of several agencies whose interests 
and efforts objectively reinforced this process. Princely 
houses, the army, the Dalhousian revolution benefici- 
aries, as well as the dogmatism of the Arya Samaj — in 
diverse and complementary ways — helped to consoli- 
date Singh Sabhas and their version of a true Sikh. 
The Singh Sabhas held interminable debates on such 
details as: should the Khalsa Sikh roll his beard or 
should Sikh women wear turbans? While these may 
sound trivial to many contemporary readers it must 
bebornein mind that when a self-conscious identity is 
being forged no detail is too insignificant to ponder 
over. i 

Now comes the piece de resistance of the work. 
The fact that after Guru Gobind the Rahit Namas have, 
over the ages, sought to provide a uniform Sikh code 
of conduct is relatively well known. But what Oberoi 
draws our attention to is the fact that the Singh Sabhas 
were keenly engaged in reformulating the rites of pas- 
sage—death, birth, baptism, and marriage rituals—ina 
manner which they believed was in consonance with 
Sikh tradition. Once this was accomplished, these 
reformulated rites of passage were included in 
recompiled Rahit Namas released by the Sabhas. 

Never before had any of the earlier Rahit Namas 
included such rites in their corpus, which is why the 
Singh Sabhas’ inclusion of these is soremarkable. Prior 
to Singh Sabhas’ efforts on this front, Sikh rites of pas- 
sage resembled Hindu ones, and Sikhs even had Hindu 
pandits perform the rituals. But the Singh Sabhas 
realised that if the call Ham Hindu Nahin was to rever- 
berate then they would have to distance themselves 
from Hindu rites of passage more dramatically than 
what was the prevailing practice. In this section Oberoi 
finely blends anthropological insight, literature and 
sensitivity to historical material, and the outcome is 
truly illuminating. 
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Having said all this I cannot but object to one of 
Oberoi’s major theoretical assumptions, namely, that 
prior to the modern age religious identities were not 
well-formed in India. It is true that Khalsas and non- 
Khalsas were both considered Sikhs at one time, but 
that is not the sameas saying that it was a universe ‘free 
of fixed identities.’ The Census and the British are 
blamed for the firming of identities, though later in the 
work Oberoi acknowledges the fact that there is a pre- 
history to identity formation, and all the blame cannot 
be placed at the door of colonialism. This admission, 
however accurate, does not sit well with his earlier 
assertions (especially in the opening chapter) as to how 
in traditional India religious identities were fluid and 
inchoate. 

In my view this thesis is not sustainable and 
Oberoi would have been on firmer ground if he were 
to limit himself to a rigorous demonstration of how 
identities change over time and use Sikh history as case 
material. It is incorrect to conclude that Sikh identity 
was eventually fixed in the 20th century, for then there 
is no analytical room left for transformations and 
dynamics in the future. Who knows which path Sikh 
identity will take in the years to come? In which case 
perhaps a historian in the future might well look back 
at 20th century Sikh identity and claim that the iden- 
tity was still unformed. 

In a very important sense Oberoi is yielding toa 
kind of essentialism when he argues that Tat Khalsa 
Sikh identity is identity at last. It is likely that in the 
past there were other identities which were more 
important. It was perhaps a matter of great pride to be 
a Sikh, and not a Hindu, or a Narayani, or a Muslim. 
Why should contemporary identities be the real ones 
and all those preceding it unformed and fluid? In fact, 
Gurbilas Chhevin Patsahi, and the Sau Sakhis, as 
Oberoi himself notes, tried to model a true Sikh and 
differentiate the believer from Hindus and Muslims. 
Even if we take the extreme suggestions that Sikh iden- 
tity had not come into being till the 19th century, this 
did not mean that other cultural identities were not 
around; or that those who became self-conscious Sikhs 
had ambiguous forebears. In point of fact all of Bhakti 
literature would be meaningless if religious fanaticism 
were nota feature of medieval times. 

Identities are always changing, but this does not 
mean that human beings, who are primarily semiotic 
creatures, can live in a world without giving themselves 
an identity for the times. These identities are signified 
to excess — to the point of redundancy — by a variety of 
signifiers. This is an anthropological lesson which I 
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think Oberoi should pay more heed to. In which case, 
perhaps, he would not glorify the so called ‘defiance’ 
ofthenon-elitesto Tat Khalsaideology (400). That Holi 
and Diwali continue to becelebrated should not be con- 
strued to mean that non-elites have struck out against 
the elite. First, there is now, and always has been, a 
divergence between precept and practice, between 
what people do and what they say they do. Second, 
there is no reason to believe that the non-elite are the 
mostenthusiastic about these festivals. In fact, in con- 
temporary times Sikh fundamentalists have been 
most concerned at the latitudinarian attitude of the 
dominant class of rural Jat Sikhs. 

In emphasising the establishment of cultural 
boundaries at a particular point in history one may not 
justtend to overlook the salience of past identities but 
could also give the impression that the identity just 
constructed is a finalised product. Conceptually speak- 
ing, Oberoi leaves little room for understanding the 
constant pressures all identities are put under which 
forces them to mutate in an endless sequence of trans- 
formation. 

Not that the past is completely forgotten in this 
process, but its use might often appear idiosyncratic 
from a distance. For instance, the Hum Hindu Nahin 
slogan was cast aside during the Partition years, Like- 
wise, during the Punjabi Suba period, as well as when 
Khalistani extremism attracted some Sikhs, other 
issues became salient. It would be wrong to see these 
later periods of turbulence as further expression of the 
Hum Hindu Nahin mindset. . 

That one is forced to mention these reservations 
is because Sikhs have been politically very volatile in 
recent years. Indeed, this book appeared when 
Khalistani militancy was still notquite over. However, 
itis also rather unfair to expect one book to do every- 
thing. Notwithstanding some of my disagreements, I 
have been deeply impressed by this work. 

This volume should be read by historians, of 
course, but also by those who are interested in the 
understanding of identity in general, whether it be from 
an anthropological or a semiotic point of view. Apart 
from certain technical sections which have to do with 
conceptual orientations, this book can also be read with 
profitby the intelligent lay person. All this is certainly 
high praise, but truly deserved. In acountry till recently 
ravaged by the popularimage ofthe terrorist Sikh, this 
book will serve to remind us how capricious a one- 
sided accentuation ofa full-bodied tradition can be. 


Dipankar Gupta 
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Communication . 


THE recent disgraceful events of discrimination 
against minorities makes me hang my headin shame. 
Ihave travelled extensively abroad and Ihave always’ 
been proud to be an Indian. Ourcountry had earned 
respect for what it stood for. But to what depths of 
degradation have we descended! Can we sink lower? 

Although born in Chennai, my father’s job took 
him all over India and I was educated in missionary/ 
Christian schools in Chennai, Calcutta and Mumbai. 
When I matriculated in 1947 and sought admission in 
Elphinstone College, Mumbai, I, along with the boy 
who had stood first in the exam, was told that our 
admission could not be guaranteed as all SC/ST - 
applicants and upto 35% of seats were reserved for 
what was called Intermediate Castes. Only then 
would our applications be considered because we 
were from the ‘advanced caste’. Yet, there was no 
hullabaloo and we accepted the government’s policy 
as fair. But as I grew up, I felt the caste and religion 
label was totally unIndian. In our extended family we 
have had marriages with every other religion and 
caste and are proud to be Indians. 

Today in the twilight of my life, under the 
present BJPregime, I feel suffocated and ashamed to 
call myselfan Indian. The manner in which some top 
BJP leaders talk on public platforms about the work of 
the organisations like the VHP and Bajrang Dal 
without any sense of remorse or shame, is it surprising 
that more Hindus want to convert to other religions. 
These fanatical organisations do not want to serve the 
poor, backward or sick. Instead, they wield the stick 
and demand allegiance. Having milked the Ram/ 
Ayodhya issue, they are now raking up different 
issues against other minority religions who are doing 
good social work, and are trying to win the support of 
fundamentalists groups in society by instilling a sense 
of fear and insecurity. А 

Itis high time that the Constitution, which 
guarantees freedom to practice any religion, is 
invoked and such anti-Indian organisations banned. 
More importantly, all true Indians must stand up and 
raise their voice against such blasphemous and 
unlawful actions. We must free the mental and social 
atmosphere in ourcountry of such pollutedthinking. 
Political parties that practice debasing and narrow- 
minded doctrines, which are against the Constitution, 
must not be permitted by law to participate in national 


elections. The Constitution makes it mandatory for 
our ministers to serve the country by swearing in the 
name of God (not a Hindu God) or by the 
Constitution. Anyone who violates this oath by word 
orany action of omission or commission should not 
only be dismissed but the law should provide for their 
conviction. 

Forexample, let the present government show 
its true worth and allow the law of the land to take 
action against the Shiv Senachief who has by spoken 
and written word done enough to merit punishment 
under the Constitution and the law on this very 
ground, but has escaped any action because he is a 
political ally! The BJP by its inaction and support to 
such a political party, as well as to groups like the VAP 
and Bajrang Dal, has sacrificed its principles and’ 
defiled the sanctity of the Constitution tocling to . 
power at any cost. Let it not justify its inaction by 
quoting from the past. Instead of upholding the 
underlying principle of Hindutva and uniting the 
people as Indians, they have only succeeded in 
dividing the nation. 

Itis perhaps time that the BJP—translated as the 
Indian Peoples Party —does not degenerate to being a 
Hindu Mahasabha. People like Atal Behari Vajpayee 
and afew others who share his views should get out of 
the BJP if they cannot cleanse it of its undesirable and 
unlawful elements. It will be better if such a purge 
takes place now before it is too late, so that by the time 
we have ournextelections, such organisations are 
banned by the law or rejected by the electorate. 

We must have a party based on Indianness to 
uphold the principles of natural justice and true 
freedom to people of all religions, sects, tribes and 
classes, and which will once again make us feel proud 
to be called Indians? Neither the possession of 
nuclear bombs, nor mere economic growth can help 
restore our true culture. Mahatma Gandhi proved that 
by spreading love and universal brotherhood we can 
achieve our goals by non-violent and peaceful 
methods and earn the respect of the world. Let us find 
the roots of our ancient culture again and let the 
wisdom of the ages, and not modern day intelligence 
alone, guide our minds. 


J.N. Iyer 
Bangalore 
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ITis par for course that anniversary affairs, particularly 
of political parties, only highlight what they perceive 
as their signal achievements. The BJP, for all its claims 
‘asa party of difference’, did not disappoint in its bash. 
Forgotten in the hullabaloo of the Pokharan blasts and 
the Lahore bus ride were the victims of Kashmir. 

For years now, the BJP has held Pakistan and the 
‘pseudo secular’ regimes which governed independ- 
ent India, as responsible for the mess in Kashmir. True 
to its understanding, it has favoured a hard line stance 
tocombatthe insurgency afflicting the state. And while 
other political formations may have periodically talked 
of insensitive governance as contributing to the aliena- 
tion evident in the Valley, everyone has finally relied 
on the security apparatus to keep the situation in 
control. 

According to official handouts, as of September 
1998, 19,866 people had died in J&K since January 
1990. This includes 9123 members of armed opposi- 
tion groups, 6673 victims of armed opposition groups, 
2477 civilians killed by Indian security forces and 
1593 security personnel. Ofcourse, if we are to believe 
the estimates released by The Institute of Kashmir 
Studies, the number of dead since 1989-90 is close to 
50,000. 

What this roll-call of the dead conceals is the 
hundreds of victims not killed as ‘legitimate’ targets 
in situations of armed conflict, but deliberately and 
arbitrarily killed, sometimes as a result of torture. One 
may admit, albeit grudgingly, that counter-insurgency 
efforts are a messy affair. However, what is unforgiv- 
ableisthe pall ofsilence surrounding the hundreds who 
have 'disappeared'. 

The international human rights NGO, Amnesty 
International, has rarely been quoted with approval, 
not just by the officialdom but by mainstream media. 
Except, of course, when its reports document the role 
ofPakistan and foreign mercenaries. Thus, itis no sur- 
prise that its recent publication 'Disappearances' in 
Jammu and Kashmir has excited little attention. 

Amnesty International, relying on lawyers in 
J&K as also formal petitions filed in the J&K High 
Court, estimates that between 7-800 people have dis- 
appeared in the state. Further, that it ‘is not aware ofa 
single case in which those responsible for “disappear- 
їпг””а person in custody have been brought to justice, 
i.e. convicted and sentenced for the crime.’ This when 
itis well-known that most victims were ordinary 


civilians having no connection with armed opposition 


groups. 


Like all such reports, this one too is not for the 
faint hearted. The first impression is that of horror, 
and of pain, not just for the victims of this crime but 
fortheirrelatives whose lives are shattered when a son 
or a husband disappears. Notwithstanding long and 
painful searches, enquiries and travels, all they meet 
is stony silence and denial. Slowly the reader is suf- 
fused with anger. Just how can those in authority be per- 
mitted to get away with this callousness? The tragedy 
is that the last two and a half years of civilian rule, 
though less marked by disappearances, has failed to 
resolveasingle case. 

One learns that many people appear to have been 
arbitrarily detained during ‘crackdowns’ without any 
discernable reason. Some were arrested being the only 
male members found at home during raids. Others were 
picked up to force relatives, ostensibly involved in the 
insurgency, to surrender. Still others for simple extor 
tion. Butabove all, the common motive appears to have 
been one of intimidating the populace—stay away from 
militant groups, orelse. 

For a country proud of its civilizational record, 
the continued reliance on coercive tactics as the most 
efficacious way to combat insurgency only indicates 
that we are still tc mature as a modern democracy. It is 
symptomatic that a year after the resumption of civil- 
ian rule, in September 1997, the army authorities 
expressed serious opposition to the withdrawal of the 
Armed Forces (Special Powers) Act and the Jammu 
and Kashmir Disturbed Areas Act. The argument was 
that it would make the army’s task more difficult. Not 
surprisingly, the state assembly acquiesced. 

The Aamir Raza Hussain extravaganza on the 
occasion of the first anniversary of BJPrule made much 


`of how through the millennia India has followed the 


righteous course of dharma. As its singular contribu- 
tion to this glorious tradition, the BJP showcased its 
newly acquired nuclear status and its extension of an 
olivebranch to Pakistana lathe bus ride. Both strength 
and generosity were the favoured metaphors. One 
wishes that some of this generosity had been directed 


towards the ‘innocent’ victims of our long standing 


conflict. Otherwise the *disappeared' of Kashmir will 
remain abloton curcollective conscience. 


HarshSethi 
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ROOTED TO THE CORE .. 


And headed for the world of the future. 


At the core lies a technological strength which has consolidated 
BILT’s position as India’s foremost papermaker for over six- 
decades. A strength which propels it into the future. — | 

So that, in 2003 when the Indian paper demand is 5 million 
tonnes, BILT will meet it with over 70 percent. of me brightest, finest 
papers. 

And, as South East Asia starts looking towards India-and BILT - 
for paper, the BILT chemistry will be working in yet another area; 

India's largest producer and exporter of phosphoric acid will add 

` опе more link to the value-addition chain by making phosphatic 
fertilizer and pesticide intermediates. 

Even as it rakes in returns from corporate agriculture, meshing 
core strengths with core Indian advantages. | 


For BILT, it is back to the roots. Or core strengths, as it were. 
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Shriram Honda is India's largest selling portable genset range and is preferred by 500,000 
satisfied customers across the world. E i 


Here are a few reasons why. * ° : 


Available іп a complete range, from 0.5 KVA to 5.5 KVA.* „сы 
Has India's first push-button start portable genset. в | 
Has the world proven, environment friendly, fuel efficient, 4 stroke Honda technology. 
Smooth & Silent operation and easy to maintain. ° 
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IS there asingle general category of wide scope which 
is crucial and yet has been weak throughout Indian 
history? To this question, one answer is: a sense of pur- 
pose. Yet the concept itself, that is, the nature of pur- 
posefulness as such, is seldom discussed.A purpose is 
asocial, orasocial psychological, phenomenon; there- 
fore the usual procedures for examining social phe- 
nomena may beemployed here too. 

Clearly a great variety of purposes, at many dif- 
ferent levels, are possible in human affairs. So too an 
equal variety of ways of thinking about them and 


working them out in one's life. Purposes pursued may 


be malignant as well as benign: while we may by- 


pass issues of malignancy for the moment, our actions 


commonly have unintended consequences which are 
invariably a mixed bag, including both malignant and 
benign elements. Nevertheless, we may strive towards 
altering this mix — by reviewing the consequences 


- continually and modifying our actions appropriately. 


Large-scale social processes are seldom wholly 
purposive. To ‘modernize’ was never à conscious 
project in Europe. Rather, over centuries, we had 
diverse happenings — political, economic, social, 


intellectual, technological. In retrospect, their impli- 


cations turned out to be pervasively transformative 
and came to be seen as attributes of ‘modernization’. 
Latecomers to this arena — whether Germany, Russia 
or India — of course, tried to pursue such projects with 
conscious deliberation. 

Here we makea larger point. What purposesIcan 


| pursue effectively in my lifetime depends, in large 


measure, on the styles and the resources that past gen- 
erations have made available to my generation. Tradi- 
tions and purposes are more or less specific to time and 


_ place. Akbarand Shah Jahan drew on atradition of build- 


ing mausoleums to express their devotion to particu- 
lar persons. For their contemporaries in Rajasthan, it 
was considered honourable for a man to die fighting — 


‘for his honour and his land—and fora woman to mount 


The Pursuit of Purpose 


-The problem 


her husband’s pyre. A tradition’s power to sustain 
action depends on its ongoing renewal, which in turn 
depends on the historic forces which have been at play. 

We may go beyond our predecessors, but our 
room for manoeuvre remains limited. These ‘limits’ 
themselves are variable, not fixed or immutable. Writ- 
ing about Chinese intellectual history, a distinguished 
historian has posited the notion of ‘a limited freedom 
— a limited creativity of men in their conscious 
responses’ to their historical situations. Granted this 
‘limited freedom’, it is always open to us to not exer- 
cise it: a society or tradition may be committed to the 
idea of sticking to the ‘beaten path’. At the other end, 
the limited freedom may be stretched, through sus- 
tained, possibly collective, effort: Under certain con- 
ditions, effort at shared purposes need take only a 
generation or two to change the scene dramatically: 
think of Japan after the Meiji Restoration or of China 
after Mao. 

What purposes those who follow us can pursue 
effectively in turn will depend, in large measure, on the 
styles and resources we leave them — though they too 
will have a margin for manoeuvre — granted to them 
by their human condition. 

There are continuities, then, in the pursuit of pur- 
poses from one generation to the next, but the screen 
of history shows sharp discontinuities too — breaks 
associated with revolutions, colonialism, and the like. 
In such moments, as the ground of meanings and of 
power shifts, old purposes may cease to inspire, while 
new ones wait to be formulated, understood and fired 
witha vision for the future. 

In our times, the pursuit of ambitious purposes 
is often embodied in distinctive social institutions — 
what is sometimes called social differentiation. Dis- 
tinctive units in society, it is presumed, would define 
their purposes and pursue these autonomousiy. 
This has been happening in Western Burope since 


. atleast the 13th century: by then we can speak of the 


vA 


Europeans learning to master the skills of creating and 
working with varied kinds of institutions. It was not a 
linear, arrow-like process in Europe. Nevertheless, 
with all its ups and downs, a long term historical ten- 
dency can still be seen. If the ideology of ‘liberalism’ 
has enjoyed along innings, it is because it underwrites 
autonomy for persons and institutions: a vital condi- 
tion if varied, ambitious purposes are to be advanced 
in large, complex societies. 

With these general considerations in mind, let 
us turn to the Indian situation. It can be argued that the 
Indian tradition has not done much to foster a flexible, 
generalized sense of purpose. To be sure, everyone acts 


with some sense of purpose: without that one cannot _ 


act at all, and a good deal obviously gets done. Given 
the structure of Indian society, however, most ambi- 
tion and effort have always been channelled into and 
confined to personal, familial, jatiand similar grooves. 

It is also true that empires have been built and 
religious traditions spread; each generated its own 
monuments. Has our weakness then been in pursuing 
secular purposes, of wide amplitude, in the commo- 
ners’ realm? One could refer to the great merchants 
of Surat and elsewhere who, in the 17th and 18th cen- 
turies, more than held their own against merchants 
from Europe. Yet the seths of Surat were rather like the 
great emperors, individuals pursuing their private 
fortunes, with support from close kin and some emp- 
loyees. They were short on the skills and capacities for 
envisioning the larger threats looming on the horizon 
and for pursuing shared, collective strategies to coun- 
ter these. It was this weakness which allowed the 
European trading companies, operating far from their 
home bases, to gain ascendancy. 

The jati and the village — relatively small scale, 
bounded social units — have historically been weighty, 
significant groups, sources of one's enduring identity 
fromcradleto pyre or grave; Western Europe had noth- 
ing comparable. Given the firmness of bonds within 


one's group, it has not been easy in Indian society to 


create institutions which would recruit and hold the 


allegiance of members without reference to kinship 
andthe like. 

Hence the difficulty in sustaining the institutions 
of a ‘civil society’ or even something like a bureau- 
cracy (in the strict sense): the tug of familial interests 
would always compromise the institutions and their 
members’ commitment to them. This general princi- 
ple can be seen in the course of Chinese history too: 
rather transparently in its long, much vaunted tradition 
of ‘bureaucratic’ functioning. 

Large families, caste loyalties, and so on, it would 
seem, are good for embarking even on ambitious pur- 
poses which may be defined within their boundaries. 
Our historical experience has been thick with large 
businesses anchored on familial ties; behind many 
kingdoms have stood the bonds of jati -- as these stand 
behind many an Indian political party today. On the other 
hand, small families and the like would seem to benec- 
essary for holding to more general purposes, defined 
more publicly. The large family, clan organization, and 
other personal groups have been the principal source 
of personal security in Chinaand India. In recent times, 
a measure of security has come to rest, at least for some, 
on more impersonal arrangements. Apart from the 
apparatus of law, there are pensions and provident 
funds, relatively safe investments, and welfare pro- 
grammes —though these last increasingly face the axe. 

Isthis picturetoo partial? Societies change; new 
visions and new personal and collective styles spread. 
The 20th century has seen some remarkably ambitious 
purposes and institution-building in India. We need to 
review thatexperience and ask what has worked, what 
has not, and why. In doing so, we have to also think 
about the nature of purposefulness and the kind of soil 
itrequires in which to blossom. 


SATISH SABERWAL 
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Ethics and purpose - 


SHOBHA RAGHURAM 


The Pursuit of Purpose 


THE issues of having a purpose or 
being purposeful are indeed very 
broad and profound, having todo with 
other ideas which are intimately 
bound with concerns such as values, 
ethics, usefulness, goals, praxis and 


human happiness. Purposefulness as: 


anintention oran attitude, to be truly 
ameaningfulconcept, needs to be per- 
ceived asaconditionthatis permanent 
toits believers orto those who choose 
to live with it. 


For action to be guided by pur- _ 


pose, the teleology of action becomes 
just as important as the realisation of 
that action. Reflection on the means 


* Tam indebted to Chiranjeeb Sen for having 
persuaded me to write on these issues when 
he invited me to speak on Ethics in Public Life 
at a seminar on public policy at the IIM, 
Bangalore. 


we choose to reach the ends we desire 
is also entirely, and sometimes subtly, 
dictated by the purposes we have.The 
crafting and the welding of teleologi- 


cal goals to human action may either 


be intentional or unintentional. Kar] 
Popper considered moral purpose to 
be the right to make the right decision 
inacircumstance that is meaningfully 
thought out, including all its conse- 
quences. Purposeful human action is 
closely tied to ethics which hinges 
on what we may choose to do or not 
to do. Ithinges on the intentionality of 
human action, considering and weigh- 
ing the possibility of unintended con- 
sequences, 

Ethics teaches us that associ- 
ated with every act of instrumentalisa- 
tion is the world of qualitative forces, 
which include suffering, joy, death, 


ж. 


P 


life, pain and the processes of under- 
standing, empathy, affection, frater- 
nity, desire and communion. Ethics 
constitutes a terra firma that informs 
us about the interconnectedness of 
our acts and ideas within a larger 
social existence. It provides us the 
rationale for why we do what we do, 
and why what we dois of significance 
not only tous butalso our neighbours. 

In his Critique of Pure Reason 
Kant suggested that the determining 
of moral obligations included posing 
the questions of what is knowable and 
what ought to be done when guided by 
hope. The pursuit of purpose in itself 
is an illusory process. To have a pur- 
pose in mind, as we set about engag- 
ing in an activity, is something quite 
different from going after purpose or 
purposiveness itself. Being medita- 
tive about our actions is processual 
and calls for a profound engagement 
with our sense of responsibility and 
commitment to the consequences of 
ouractions. 


M.. actions often appear dispa- 


rate and unconnected to both the doer - 


and the perceiver; the connectedness 
of things appears post-facto. The 
immediacy of many things and the far- 
reaching implications of other acts are 
often remote to the subject and appear 
in greater clarity in retrospect. The 
stuff of much enquiry into evaluating 
the purposefulness of human beha- 
viour, the thinking and the doing of the 
public and the personal, reveals the 
truth of differing values and conflict- 
ing perspectives. This indeed has been 
the source of much misery, misunder- 
standing and sorrow in human rela- 
tionships and in larger social contexts. 

The issues of purposive decision- 
making necessitate a return to founda- 
tional ethics. This is especially true 
now when few will disagree with the 
prevailing view that the times we live 
in leave out the need for us to believe 


that there is a design of a higher order 
to the events and the history of our 
polities. There is a palpable anger 
edged with melancholia among large 
masses of people about having the 
rights to a future which values their 
presence, their lives and their contri- 
butions. Consequently, there has been 


anintensification of discussion oneth- . 


ics in public life and the need for 
pu posive action in the public sphere.! 


T beethical in public life is to recog- 
nise that our actions inform the larger 
cultures of ourhistory. As citizens, the 
apparent impossibility of doing what 
we believe to be right often stares us 
in the face. The existing culture obs- 
tructs and makes opaque the human 
face behind the file, be it that of the 
victim or that of the decision-maker 
whose help is being sought. 

Whereas social experience is 
fragmented and multiple in character, 
Isuggest that our search for truth may 
not be so fragmented. Ethics is not to 
be perceived as a process to be discon- 
tinued and renewed at will. I believe 
that the issue of responsibility cannot 
be diluted. The volume of literature on 
the need to enlarge the rights discourse 
has increased tremendously; the need 
to enlarge the notion of responsible 
action has to be further elaborated. 
The need to demand accountability 
has been felt by the public at large and 
the costs of heartless corruption have 
been borne with great hardship by 
the affected populations. Committed 
citizenry are mobilising a mass base 
within this country that can and must, 
on a national scale, demand the right 
toreceive accountability from those in 
power 

The decay in the culture of gov- 
ernment performance is no longer 


1.Jurgen Habermas, The Structural Transfor- 

mation ofthe Public Sph ere: An Inquiry into a 
Category of BourgeoisSociety.'The MIT Press, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1995. 


implicitly felt: itis visible with over- 
flowing abscesses. Committed people 
march on, bravely and resolutely 
clinging to their principles as these are 
the only lifelines they know. Others 
dominated by self-interest think noth- 
ing of self-interested behaviour, des- 
tructive eventually to everyone else 
but themselves. The larger the sores, 
the more common is the phenomenon 
ofeveryoneclaiming that ethics is cru- 
cial in the public sphere. In many ways 
the true meaning of ethics has become 
greatly eroded. 


Т. word ethics has profound sig- 
nificance if one meditates more care- 
fully on its etymological root which is 
ethos.?The word ethos does not imply 
a set of rules or an enunciation of a 
moral principle. It simply means a 
realm of being of which we are an 
integral part. For example, the condi- 
tions of poverty, environmental deg- 
radation or widespread corruption 
create an entire ethos that needs to be 
attended to with great care, intel- 
ligence and empathy. Ethics is a radi- 
cal and full-fledged response to the 
challenge of such an ethos. 

Those of us engaged with the 
publics in governance have to be sen- 
sitive to the ethos in which we find 
ourselves so that we can act with sen- 
sitivity and compassion. ‘We would 
be making an egregious error if we 
were to think that the human condition 
we are dealing with is somehow sepa- 
rate from us.”? It is bound to elude or 
overtake us, forcing us to recognise 
too late that ethical responses are all 
inclusive and not to be reduced only 
to instrumental designs. 

` The challenge lies in under- 
standing the full scope of the term 


2. Satish Telegar, The Myth of Gyges and the 
Predicament of Liberal Educati on (to be pub- 
lished). 


3. Ibid. 
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ethics and applying its conditions 
unsparingly. Philosophy and the pur- 
suit of critical inquiry is a permanent 
question. There is increasing loss of 
faith and of hope that good will over- 
come evil. However, itis ineveryone’s 
interest to build examples which cast 
this civilisation in the right light and 
correct the dominant vision that the 
happy and plentiful future is to be a 
privatised good for a few and a future 
of endless suffering for most. The pur- 
suit of happiness is critical to every- 
one and yet it has been sought with 
short-term measures, with acts that 
demolish the possibility of human life 
overcoming its limitations and the 
devastation caused by irresponsible 
behaviour. 


Е... is much more than being 
right or wrong. It continually chal- 
lenges the means we choose and the 
ends we craft during that experiment. 
We weigh the reasons and the choices 
we make against their costs. Ethics is 
ultimately the choice of an ethos and 
the public and private articulation of 
the values we choose as against other 
values which we may choose to set 
aside. We articulate as we act and we 
set in motion certain challenges as we 
make our choices. To be ethical is to 
choose to take a stand for the good of 
it (for the larger interest), rather than 
for self-interest. 

When the Mahatma wrote, ‘Ido 
not believe in the doctrine of the great- 
est good of the greatest number; the 
only real dignified human doctrine is 
the greatest good of all,’ for him and 
for many others the vision of distri- 
butive justice and equality stretched 
to guaranteeing it to the last human 
being. The real value of this equal doc- 
trine lay in its all-inclusiveness. The 
inviolability of each individual was 
implied in the recognition of equal 
respect for each individual and for 
all individuals. 


The Pursuit of Purpose 


All doctrines and faiths of 
course run their lives alongside many 
other differing faiths, purposes and 
beliefs. The reality of competing doc- 
trines and visions may not, however, 
be as difficult as the more fundamen- 
tal question of whether there isa desire 
at all to see a moral universe and, if 
so, how widespread it is. Without this 
intention there is little hope of the pos- 
sibility that there will be the pursuit of 
pathways that lead tocommon, shared 
purposes and the establishment of 
shared domains or lifeworlds. 


M.. religions have been signified 
by struggles in communities and 
amongst thinkers in their search for 


meanings that guide human action, 


and the eternal hope of transcending 
the material and the present. For the 
Buddha, rightaction could only result 
from our being able to understand the 
matter at hand. The Gita dwells on the 
idea of renunciation of all action that 


'1s motivated by personal advantage. 


The principle of beneficence forces 
the human impulse far away from the 
natural impulse. All individualthings 
intheAristotelian view had a purpose 
which was to find a place in the uni- 
verse different from the universe in 
which they were naturally placed. 
Alongside the issues of collec- 
tive well-being, the issue of the status 
of philosophy itself has been of criti- 
cal interest. It has been pointed out by 
philosophers like Hauerwas‘ that phi- 
losophy is not a means of reflecting 
whatis true or false but is indeed one's 
relation to truth. In fact, the challenge 
lies not so much in contesting truth 
claims on the status of their validity 
but on looking at the conditions under 
which truth may remain important to 
us. Thus by necessary association 


4. Stanley Hauerwas, Truthfulness and Trag- 
edy: Further Investigations into Christian 
Ethics. University of Notre Dame Press, Indi- 
ana, 1977. 


philosophy itself remains a perma- 
nent practice and an ethos, a state of 
beingness which conditions our rela- 
tionships entirely. It is this condition 
that also leads to the fact that purpose 
and values are the fundamental quali- 
ties which make human beings differ- 
ent from other beings. This lies in their 
ability to reorient their will towards 
a direction, which 15 not simply the 
natural and automatic one. That means 
that they can choose and act by delibe- 
rate reasoning. 


Las the most painful truth about 
the times we live in is that the chance 
for citizens of being able to choose 
between right and wrong and bet- 
ween good and evil is slowly getting 
reduced. In all likelihood the choice is 
more likely to be between lesser or 
greaterevils or wrongs. Hegel rightly 
spoke of tragedy as 'the conflict of 
right with right; that what makes any 
human being's situation unspeakably 
difficult is that he or she is inevitably 
forced to choose between wrong and 
lesser wrong.° 

Philosophers and political sci- 
entists have written extensively about 
the erosion of political will and social 
conscience and the growing decay in 
public life, attributing this to several 
factors such as the political economy, 
the role of the state, the criminalisation 
of politics and the prevalent anti-poor 
policies among others; the determin- 
istic nature of that larger social envi- 
ronment perceived as essentially 


narrowing down human choice for 


principled action is a threatening опе. 
The general acceptance of compro- 
mise ‘as an accommodative strategy’ 


5. Fabio Scialpi, private communication. 


6. Alasdair MacIntyre, ‘How Virtues Become 
Vices: Values, Medicine and Social Context’, 
in H. Tristram Engelhardt and Stuart Spicker 
eds., Evaluation and Explanation in the Bio- 
medical Sciences. D. Reidel Publishing Co., 
Dordrecht, 1975. 
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is reflective of the larger prevailing 
view: absolutist/purist positions have 
little validity in life-world contexts. 


| n this deteriorating situation where 
values and idealistic aspirations are 
forced to reside in the realm of the 
near-to-the-impossible or the tragic, it 
may not be long before this normative 
decay leads, as it were, to an increase 
in entropy. Therefore, philosophers 
today are compelled to dwell signifi- 
cantly on the problems of dilemmas 
and quandaries in an effort to cope with 
the near impossibility of exercising 
choice consonant with one’s beliefs. 
The need to enlarge the scope of 
ethics rather than to reduce it simplis- 
tically, has grown. Contemporary 
ethics increasingly concentrates on 
problems or situations in which ‘Ido 
not know what to do’ becomes a para- 
digmatic concern for moral analysis. 

Insucha model, ethics becomes 
a decision-making procedure for 
resolving conflict-of-choice situa- 
tions. This model also assumes that no 
one faces an ethical issue until he or 
sheisconfronted by a moral dilemma. 
This is one aspect of the reductionist 
view where the definition of ethics 
itself is only a ‘code of conduct’. The 
analytic tradition, however, defines it 
as being both descriptive and prescrip- 
tive. The descriptive is the scientific 
explanation of behaviour while the 
prescriptive consists of the ontologi- 
cal and the moral aspects. This man- 
ner of analysis has fragmented the 
nature of understanding. Since reality 
is viewed as deserving of one form of 
ethical reasoning and solving, the res- 
ponse becomes equally fragmented 
with the affective states aligning with 
the moral, and the scientific with the 
cognitive. 

The other trend is the growing 
instrumentalisation in applied ethics. 
There is an accepted tendency to view 
moral concerns as ‘problems’ that 


could be given rational ‘solutions’. If 
this discourse is to be continued, moral 
dilemmas will have less to do with 
values and more to do with decision- 
making. Is ethics then to become a 
policy science? If accepted asa policy 
science, ethical rationality will come 
torestonchoices between alternative 
courses of actionratherthan the moral 
quest of choosing between values and 
methods that reflect those values. In 
the basket of actions regarding 'pub- 


_ lic goods and public bads’, there is no 


*programme' to be designed for the 
search ofthe moral life. Serious philo- 
sophical interrogation could prompt 
valuable policy recommendations, 
but one must be able to live with the 
inevitable reductionism. 


Q. the other hand Kant lived with 
these questions: What did it mean to 
be enlightened? Who are we in the 
present? What is this fragile moment 
from which we cannot detach our 
identity and which will carry that 
identity away with itself? In the poli- 
tics of everyday life there are rare 
opportunities for acquiring serious 
understanding. Foucault in his work 
Choices! suggested that, ‘In order to 
establish the right relationship to the 
present —to things, to others, to oneself 
—one must stay close to events, expe- 
riencé them, be willing to be affected 
by them and to affect them.’ 

Serious engagement with the 
world as it presents itself to us is criti- 
cal to the conditions of building 
purposive thought and purposive ac- 
tion. The need for self-reflection is 
permanent although philosophy no 
longer wants to concern itself with 
truth in the abstract but with useful 
truths of daily existence — politics and, 
above all, morality. The larger respon- 


7. For an elaboration see Michel Foucault, 
Ethics, Subjectivity and Truth, Vol. I, ed.. 
Paul Rabinov. The New Press, New York, 
1994, 


sibility in this field, often known as 
the ethics of obligation, must not be 
reduced to a mere policy dictate. 


W. may be sceptical about the 


perfect existence, of always choosing 
the right path; but this scepticism 
may also give way to a blind faith in 
our ability to live by the side of virtue 
and against the evil forces that tend 
to obliterate our very humanity. But 
if indeed we are in as bad a state as 
many feel we are, pessimism too will 
turn outto be one more cultural luxury 


that we shall have to dispense within _ 


order to survive in these hard times. 
HannahArendt’s remorseless realism 
led her to say that while the human 
condition needs us with our values 
to protect it, we are also guardians of 
the truth. у 
Alasdair MacIntyre,’ in After 
Virtue, concluded his book with the 


‘following remarks: ‘What they set 


themselves (in the sixth century) to 
achieve instead — often not recogniz- 
ing fully what they were doing — was 
the construction of new forms of com- 
munity within which the moral life 
could be sustained so that both mora- 
lity and civility might survive the 
coming ages of barbarism and dark- 
ness. If my account of our moral con- 
dition is correct, we ought also to 
conclude that for some time now we 


.too have reached that turning point. 


What matters at this stage is the con- 
struction of local forms of community 
within which civility and the intellec- 
tual and moral life can be sustained 
through the new dark ages which are 
already upon us. And if the tradition 
of the virtues was able to survive the 
horrors of the last dark ages, we are not 
entirely without grounds for hope. 
This time however the barbarians 
are not waiting beyond the frontiers; 


8. Alasdair MacIntyre, After Virtue: A Studyin 


Moral Theory. Second Edition, University of 
Notre Dame Press, Indiana, 1984. 
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they have already been governing us 
for quite some time. And it is our 
lack of consciousness of this that 
constitutes part of our predicament. 
Weare waiting not fora Godot, but for 
another—doubtless very different—St. 
Benedict.’ 

Macintyre's civilisation will 
wait for a very different St. Benedict, 
but we have millions of not-so-distant 
moral figures of ourtimes — the count- 
less men and women who have exer- 
cised their constitutional rights in 
safeguarding the democratic and 
secular fabric of our society in their 


lives. A life without the possibility of 


change for the better for all is not 


worth its conception, and purposive ` 


action casts its die with that belief. 


W. is being inscribed today 
is a history of grotesque violence 
unleashed among communities of 
men, women and children already 
trapped by the demands of sheer sur- 
vival and facing near extinctions of 
their cultural histories. There is no 
getting away from normatives which 
fundamentally concur that one’s well- 
being cannot be built by beggaring 
one’s neighbour. The long and ardu- 
ous pursuit of values that are dear to 
us and which give happiness need not 
be perceived as more difficult than 
the easy path of no resistance. 

Between birth and death there is 
the continuation of time, memories, 
histories, friendships, sorrow and joy, 
labour and the pursuit of knowledge. 
There is the recording of our inner- 
most impulses, thoughts, of facts and 
myths, and of fairy tales. We commu- 
nicate private and public thoughts to 
others thus recasting moral faiths and 
creating moral vocabularies. We also 
create artefacts from the resources 
around us. It is a lifetime of acts, of 
creations, of assimilation, of absorp- 
tion, of recollection, of loss and gains, 
of dreams and of desire. 
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In all of this there are infinite 
possibilities for both the benevolent 
and the malevolent. Recognising this 
fundamental truth is crucial to the pur- 
suit of purposive action. Equally criti- 
calis the will and the desire to exercise 
the rights discourse, to be responsible 
tc our fellow human beings and to the 


‘heritage of the earth and all its sys- 


tems. It is intolerable that between 
birth and death for so many of the dis- 
inherited there is no guaranteeing of 
a fundamental right to live with the 
fullest possibilities. 

Value attributes such as''good', 
‘right’, ‘equality’, ‘justice’, are notto 
be treated as metaethical properties. 
Their validity can only be reflected in 
the choice of action and in the creation 


of lifeworlds. Belief and affirmation - 


in these values is ineffectual when 


-compared to the active demonstration 


in public life of these values. There 
are sufficient compelling reasons 
for translating prescriptive claims 
into purposive action. Ethics of both 
material and non-material value need 
tangible demonstration. 


D... the last few months we 
have seen dark times, outright mur- 
ders of innocent men and women in 
Gujarat, Orissa and elsewhere. It is 
not just that values are heading for 
severe terminal states of entropy, but 
thatthe chaos and violation of vulner- 
able populations is dictating terms 
on the way we may think, understand 


` andreacttothe violence and the injus- 


tice. Ethics and purposive action 
need to be built on a committed chal- 
lenging of all the edifices on which 
the chaos and violence is orchestrated. 
We cannot build lasting acts that add 
to the heritage of this civilisation 
when we have allowed the founda- 
tions of inquiry into normatives itself 
to be corrupted by the loss of faith 
in principled belief and thoughtful 
action. 


x< 


Е 


THIS presentation proposes to exa- 
mine and evaluate the purpose of uni- 
versity education in India. We will 
have to consider all the various aspects 
—the benign and not so benign, as well 
as the malignant and the not so malig- 
nant — together because in the field of 
higher education, they are all closely 
and inextricably intertwined. This is 
so the world over and India is no 
exception. Every vice chancellor, 
even in the best of universities has to 
tackle these pressures and can only 
hope that he will come out unscathed. 
This has been well expressed by Clark 
Kerr in describing the role of the pre- 


In quest of the golden fleece 


DEVDATTA DABHOLKAR 


sident (vice chancellor in India) of a 
university. 

He states: “He wins few clear- 
cut victories; he must aim more at 
avoiding the worst than at seizing the 
best. He must find satisfaction in 
being equally distasteful to each of 
its constituencies; he must reconcile 
himself to the harsh reality that suc- 
cesses are shrouded in silence while 
failures are spotlighted in notoriety. 


-The president of the multivarsity must 


be content to hold its constitutional 
elements loosely together and to move 
the whole enterprise another foot 
ahead in what often seems an unequal 
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race with history.’ (The Uses of Uni- 
versity, 1963, pp. 40-41.) 

Strange as it may seem, the pur- 
pose of modem education in India was 
first discussed by Lord Macaulay. He 
has been much maligned for demean- 
ing oriental learning as not worth asin- 
gle bookshelf in a European library. 
But while addressing the British Par- 
liament on the Indian situation, he 
made an earnest plea for providing 
modern education to Indians. Using 
strong words, he asked: ‘Are we to 
keep the people of India ignorant in 
order that we may keep them submis- 
sive? Or do we think that we can give 
them knowledge without awakening 
ambition? Or do we mean to awake 
ambition and to provide it with no legi- 
timate vent? Who will answer any of 
these questions in the affirmative?’ 
Further on he added: ‘We are free, but 
we are civilized to little purpose if we 
grudge to any portion of the human 
race an equal measure of freedom and 
civilization.’ 


T. main thrust of the education 
underthe British government in India 
wastotrainaclass of clerks and lower 
middle-level administrators who 
would facilitate imperial administra- 
tion. In about five decades, however, 
Macaulay's hesitant hopes and the 
worst fears of the British rulers came 
true. In 1857, the first three universi- 
ties wereestablished in India at Bom- 
bay, Calcutta and Madras. In 1885 
the Indian elite founded the Indian 
National Congress which led the 
country to freedom in the year 1947. 
What has been the course of 
policy sincethen inIndian education? 
Addressing the first conference of 
education ministers held in free India 
in 1948, Jawaharlal Nehru said: 
“Wheneverconferences were called to 
form a plan of education in India, the 


tendency, asarule, wasto maintainthe 


existing system with slight modifica- 
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tions. This must not happen now. 
Great changes have taken place in the 
country and the education system 
must also be in keeping with them. 
The entire basis of education must be 
revolutionised.’ 

Only a couple of years later 
Sardar Patel, in an address delivered 
at Ahmedabad, expressed helpless- 
ness saying that the education system 
had been caught up in such a vicious 
net that it was impossible to break 
through it. 


Ү.. moved оп. М.С. Chagla, while 
inaugurating the work of the Educa- 
tion Commission (1964-66), could 
only remind: ‘Jawaharlal Nehru once 
said that in India we believe that not 
political power but education is the 
king-pin of social change.’ 

The Education Commission 
submitted its report in 1966. In the 
foreword to the report, the commis- 
sion observed: ‘Indian education 
needs a drastic reconstruction, almost 
arevolution.’ It wenton to add: "Tink- 
ering with the existing situation and 
moving forward with faltering steps 
and lack of faith can only make things 
worse than before’? | 

From the government's point of 
view policy proclamations were for 
popular consumption while imple- 
mentation could continue along the 
same old lines as the same vested inte- 
rests continued to occupy the seats of 
power. This was anticipated by the dis- 
cerning few even during the discus- 
sions of the Education Commission. 
The subsequent course of events only 
confirmed their worst fears. 

Higher education has passed 
through similar phases almost all 
over the world, though at different 
levels of ‘highness’. Rapid expansion 
in numbers is a universal phenom- 
enon. All countries are faced with the 
problem of educated unemployment 


and the problem of mismatch between, 


manpower and educational planning. 
There is universal recognition that 
quantitative expansion cannot be 
equated with growth and that quality 
is under siege. There is also universal 
suspicion about the role of the govern- 
ment in higher education and even 
within buffer bodies such as the Uni- 
versity Grants Commission, there is 
concern about the effectiveness of 
such bodies in exercising autonomous 
control over the problems of expan- 
sion and of maintenance of standards. 

Whenever questions about the 
criteria for selecting students for 
admission, or selecting institutions 
for support, are raised problems crop 
up, not only in our country but in all 
countries. All those not likely to be 
‘selected’ oppose the proposals with 
abstract arguments and concrete poli- 
tical action. The thrust everywhere is 
towards providing greater equality of 
opportunity to the deprived sections of 
the population; іп all countries women 
are recognised as a comparatively 
deprived group though the other 
groups may vary. The poorer sections 
of the population too form a general 
category. All these raise a quality- 
equality dilemma to which there are 
no easy and readymade solutions. 


Т. document, ‘Development of 
Higher Education in India: A Policy 
Frame’, published by the University 
Grants Commission in 1978 refers to 
the three major weaknesses of the 
Indian higher education system: 

1. It continues to be dominated by 
models and value-systems adopted 
during the colonial regime. It lays 
greater emphasis on narrow individu- 
alism, unhealthy competition to the 
neglect of social good, verbal fluency 
(especially in English) and mere 
acquisition of information, while it 


rejects social objectives, cooperation, y^ 
manual work, training in skills and 77 


building up of character. 


2. The system maintains a set of dou- 
ble standards. A small minority ofedu- 
cational institutions atall levels are of 
good quality and compare favourably 
with those in developed countries. But 
access to them is selective and is 
mostly availed of by the top social 
groups, because even merit, on the 
basis of the present methods of selec- 
tion, shows a high correlation with 
social status. 

3. Even in quantitative terms, it is 
mainly the upper and middle classes 
who are the beneficiaries of this sys- 
tem. 

The election manifesto of the 
Janata Party, in power at the Centre 
at that time, had stated: ‘The new 
society the Janata Party promises is 
not empty rhetoric like the ruling 
party's (Congress) socialism of and 
for the new political zamindars and 
the vested interests it has created. It 
will build from the bottom upwards, 
before all else to raise marginal man 
above the poverty line in consonance 
with the Gandhian ideal ofantyodaya. 
This calls for a new type of planning, 
a new approach to administration, 
new values, an altogether new ethics.' 


T. Janata Party did not long remain 
in power and even had itdone so, given 
its composition, it could have done lit- 
tle to make any real difference to the 
situation. The subsequent two decades 
exemplify the same lack of political 
will of the previous three decades. In 
fact, the situation has deteriorated 
from bad to worse because of the pro- 
gressive weakening and instability 
of the Union government. 

The fünctioning of all the politi- 
cal parties in India has been ambiva- 
lent (ifone wants to avoid the stronger 
term hypocritical) in this respect. On 
the one hand they profess to cherish 

_ the values of democracy, secularism 
and socialism enshrined in the Consti- 
tution. On the other, in the interest of 


power politics and electoral pressures, 
they goon making compromises which 
are the very negation of these values. 
Training for democracy and egalitari- 
anism is difficult if the required social 
ethos does not exist or is weak. 

We have toacceptthatthis social 
ethos and this political will are not pro- 
duced in a day. We have, therefore, to 
do ourbestin the concrete situation as 
it exists today, hoping that as things 
improve the pace will accelerate and 
that hopefully, at some stage, quantity 
will somehow change into quality, 
initiating radical transformation. 


1. brief the response will have to be 
in the form of initiating ‘action for 
simultaneous social and educational 
transformation’ (ASSET). Theore- 
tically it has been accepted that if 
anything is to happen in the field of 
education, simultaneous action in the 
socio-political arena is essential. This, 
though not specifically stated, is also 
implied in the reports of various offi- 
cial commissions and committees. 
The statement issued in 1978 by about 
forty eminent people makes a specific 
reference to this aspect. The state- 
ment, Education For Our People, 
based its new strategy of development 
on the following assumptions: 

1. that we accept the supremacy of 
the people; 

2. that we believe in a democratic, 
secular and socialist society in which 
poverty and exploitation are elimi- 
nated by a modification of the social 
structure, an egalitarian wage policy, 
curbs on the consumption of the well- 
to-do, guarantee of aminimum stand- 
ard of living for all, and the widest 
possible opportunity to the citizens, 
irrespective of religion or social sta- 
tus, to participate in decision-making, 
in production and in the pursuit of 
knowledge and cultures; and 

3. that we look upon education, along 
with direct political and moral action, 


as important instruments which can be 
used to support each other in bringing 
about this social transformation at an 
early date. 

Two decades have passed since 
then. Where are we now? Weare where 
we were and perhaps a little worse 
off in higher education. The pace of 
change is accelerating. It takes all the 


.running to remain just where we are. 


In the Indian situation this means 
retaining our present relative posi- 
tion in the community of nations. This 
poses a stark challenge to our system 
of higher education. In a mercilessly 
competitive world economy this is 
almosta ‘do or die’ situation. We have 
to gear up our institutions of learning 
and technological training to meet 
thischallenge. — 

In itself this is tough enough, 
more so because we have to achieve 
equality of educational opportunity for 
all. This does not mean only equality 
of opportunity in receiving education 
but also providing equal opportunity 
in life prospects. We will have to 
reorient our thinking and follow it 
up with firm action if our striving for 
excellence is to be meaningfully cou- 
pled with social justice. 


T need not daunt us because the 
main task of the university is to pro- 
vide fresh orientations and to inculcate 
and foster human values. Manufactur- 
ing specialists may imply competence 
but that is not the ultimate achieve- 
ment of theuniversity. It was meant for 
better things. 

This human emphasis must per- 
meate the university system. It must 
nurture the artistic and aesthetic sen- 
sibilities of students while inculcating 
inthemacommitmentto develop their 
best self, not only for one's personal ` 
good but forthe good ofall. This would 
mean moving away from crass com- 
petitive individualism, giving up the 
‘devil take the hindmost’ attitude. It 
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would also mean developing a sense 
of social responsibility with a will to 
dedicate oneself to social regeneration. 
Will the younger generation 
respond to such a reorientation, or is 
it just utopian idealism? One answer 
is history. In all countries striving for 
independence, the youth dared to 
stake their all. In other times of crisis 
too the youth did the same. The uni- 
versity students' upheavalinthe 1960s 
in the western countries and the acti- 
vism of the Indian students during the 
days of the Emergency are witness. 
This can also be provided a phi- 
losophical or even a scientific basis. 
Your talents happen to be personal but 
they are not your personal property. 
Call them gift of God or of Nature if 
you so choose. It is, however, a scien- 
tific fact that no one ever manufac- 
tured a single one of ће genes with 
which one is endowed. Ifby good luck 
you are endowed with the best rejoice 
and grow, but place your growth at 
the service of the less fortunate. If we 
can inculcate this attitude in young 
minds it willtake the sting out of the 
IQ controversy. “To whom much has 
been given; of him much shall be 
expected,’ is what the Bible says. This 
is notareligious precept; itis a practi- 
cal demand. р Ps 
Vivekanand, Tagore, Aurobindo, 
Gandhi and many other great men 


preached this. This is also what many ` 


youth have practiced throughout his- 
tory in all climes and countries. In the 
present context, the Indian universi- 
ties have yet to respond to this urgent 
need of the hour. 

This is the true purpose of uni- 
versity education. Living inivory tow- 
ers and desperately trying to expand 
the frontiers of knowledge is their 
privilege; but engaging in social action 
through clarification of issues, moni- 
toring the implementation of progres- 
sive laws and enthusing the younger 
generation to lead a dedicated life is 
their duty. 5 
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Меп, machines - 
 andidees ——— 


R.NARASIMHAN 


‘Ah, butaman’ sreach should exceed his grasp, 
Orwhat’s aheaven for?’ | me wh Аш i 
R. Browning, Andrea del Sarto( 97-98) 


IN this autobiographical essay I des~ 


cribe the manner in which my profes- 
sional career was shaped by men, 
machines, and ideas.* Pre-eminent 


among the men was Homi Bhabha. 


My colleagues with whom I was for- 
tunate to work during my long stay at 
TIFR, the institute founded by Homi 
Bhabha, provided indispensable sup- 
port to whatever I was able to achieve. 
My entire professional life has been 
intimately intertwined with comput- 
ers — their theory, design, and use. 


Computational modelling as a metho- 


dological tool to come to grips with all 
aspects of agentive behaviour has 
been a unifying theme in my thinking 
and research activities. 

The contribution one makes in 
any field is a function of three inde- 
pendent variables: time, place, and 
effort. However great the effort, or 


* For reasons of space, the section on ‘Ideas’ ` 


isnot included here. However, the full texthas - 


appeared in a recent issue of Current Science. 
I thank S.B. Saraswathi for her assistance in 
the preparation of the manuscript for publica- 
tion. 
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У 
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one’s intrinsic worth or intrinsic capa- 
bilities, if time and place are not sup- 
portive the end result will not amount 
to much. Whatever my intrinsic capa- 
bilities, [must acknowledge that it has 
been my good fortune to have had sig- 
nificant support of time and place. 


М, professional life coincides 
exactly with the life of computers as 
autonomous information processing 
machines and computing as an inde- 
pendent academic discipline. It was a 
great advantage working in an evolv- 
ing technology, because it enabled 
one to be a trendsetter rather than a 
mere trend follower. Anything one 
aftempted was path breaking. I bene- 
fited from these advantages, espe- 
cially in the Indian context. However, 
I cannot claim to have made path- 
breaking contributions tó computing 
as an academic discipline except toa 
limited extent. The computing field 
has grown and diversified much too 
rapidly for any single person to domi- 
nate it. My contributions to research 
in computational modeling of agen- 
tive behaviour have, perhaps, been 
somewhat more significant. 

But more than the support of 
time, the support of place has been 
far more significant in my case. By 
‘place’ I mean the ‘contexts’ of one’s 
professional life in all its aspects. For 
the world to know and accept one, 
godfathers are essential and, more 
importantly, godfathers of the right 
sort and right intrinsic worth. I must 
acknowledge the total and informed 


support] was fortunate toreceive from ` 


three individuals during my 36 year 
long stay (1954-1990) at the Tata 
Institute of Fundamental Research 
(TIFR) in Mumbai. d 

The first, of course, was Homi 
Bhabha. Without his acceptance and 
active support of the project, TIFRAC 
(TIFR Automatic Computer, the first 
full-scale electronic digital computer 


designed, built and operated in India) 
could not have been built, leading to 
the fallout that stemmed from it. 
(This project is discussed in greater 
detail below.) After Homi Bhabha's 
tragic death in an air-crash, Vikram 
Sarabhai who replaced him was equ- 
ally understanding and supportive, and 
encouraged my efforts atthe policy for- 
mulation levels for the promotion of 
Information Technology (IT) in India. 
(Thisaspectis notdiscussed furtherin 
this essay.) Professor M.G.K. Menon 
was my third professional benefactor 
within TIFR, buteven more so outside, 
especially in the formative years of 
the Electronics Commission, of which 
he was the founder-chairman, and 
its executive organ, the Department 
of Electronics, of which he was the 
founder-secretary. It was at Menon's 
initiative that the National Centre for 
Software Development and Comput- 
ing Techniques (NCSDCT) was set up 
at TIFR with the assistance of the 
United Nations Development Pro- 
gramme (UNDP). I describe below the 
significant role played by NCSDCT in 
the development and use of informa- 
tion technology in India. 


l may be worthwhile to digress a lit- 
tle at this stage to outline in some de- 
tail the personalities of Homi Bhabha 
and Vikram Sarabhai because of the 
unique roles played by them in the 
Indian science and technology scene. 
These two, perhaps more than anyone 
else, have contributed seminally to the 
technological transformation of India 
since its independence іп 1947. Most 
individuals who are currently heading 
the S&T agencies, or giving shape to 
S&T policies in the country, were nur- 
tured by these two. 

In their background, upbring- 
ing, education and training, outlook 
on life, cultural interests and styles of 
functioning, there was a remarkable 
similarity between these two men. 


Both were great innovators and 
organization builders, deeply conce- 
rned with the methodological issues 
relating to organization building. It is 
my beliefthatboth Homi Bhabha and 
Vikram Sarabhai were able to achieve 
as much as they did in their rather res- 
tricted life-span only because, apart 
from being highly competent pure- 
scientists, they were practical minded, 
and were imbued with a spirit of entre- 
preneurship. 


| em is a passage in David 
McClelland’s book The Achieving 
Society which I think aptly sums up 
the personalities of these two men. 
McClelland writes: ‘In many ways the 
Homeric Hymn to Hermes sums up 
the characteristics of the entrepre- 
neur and his relation to the traditional 
social order.... What is his essential 
spirit? He is in effect a little dynamo 
of energy — always on the move, ina 
hurry. He doesn’t waste a moments 
time, but starts out into the world to get 
ahead the moment he is born. He 
makes his technical innovations and 
pursues his career in a spirit of restless 
energy in whichthere is much motion 
and little waste of time.'! 

A very important aspect of the 
personalities of Homi Bhabha and 
Vikram Sarabhai (that has not been 
sufficiently discussed in accounts) 
was their high technological literacy, 
which was wide and deep. They rea- 
lized the need for technological inter- 
vention in converting ideas to action 
(which is the essence of technological 
literacy) not merely in doing science 
but in a variety of other areas, for 
example in management and adminis- 
tration, in organizing space in archi- 
tecture, and so on. 

Bhabha’s appreciation of the 
crucial importance of technological 


1, David C. McClelland, The Achieving Soci- 
ety. Van Nostrand, New York, 1961. 
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literacy and culture in doing highly 
creative work in an institution devoted 
to fundamental research was reflected 
in all aspects of functioning of the 
TIFR. TIFR is a technology-rich place. 
Productivity of average individuals 
goes up in atechnology-rich environ- 
ment. According to Blackett, ‘А good 
laboratory is one in which even medi- 
ocre scientists can do good work.’ 


A. we shall see later, the techno- 
logically literate environment of TIFR 
was an essential facilitating factor in 
undertaking cutting-edge work in 
computer science, particularly in soft- 
ware technology development and 
dissemination. The culture of TIFR was 
also an indispensable factor in pro- 
moting cross-disciplinary thinking 
and research in the computational 
modeling of agentive behaviour. 

During my long stay at TIFR, in 
addition to the three specific individu- 
als mentioned, it was my good fortune 
to have had as colleagues and students 
alarge number of creative, enthusias- 
tic, and professionally high-caliber 
individuals from whom one could 
learn. If one starts enumerating their 
names, it would be a long list indeed. 
But, outside of TIFR, I should mention 
two individuals for the significant 
part they played in shaping my profes- 
sional career. 

The first was K. Sreenivasan, 
Head of the Telecommunication Engi- 
neering Department at the College of 
Engineering, Guindy, Chennai, where 
Ireceived my first degree (B. E. Hons, 
1947). But for his advice and assist- 
ance, I would not have applied for and 
obtained a part-loan scholarship from 
the J.N. Tata Endowment enabling 
me to take up postgraduate studies in 


-the U.S.A. The six years (1948-1954) 


Ispentin the U.S. at a critical, forma- 
tive period of my professional life sig- 
nificantly determined my subsequent 
professional work. 
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The second person is PP. Gupta, 
the founder Managing Director (CEO) 
of the Computer Maintenance Corpo- 
ration, as CMC Ltd. was known at the 
time it started as a public sector cor- 
poration in 1976. In the very first years 
of the corporation, interaction with 
him at the working level in my capac- 
ity as the founder Chairman, 1976- 
1979, was a creative experience. His 
total and unconditional support (in all 
my professional activities, inside and 
outside the corporation) has been a 
significant facilitator of what I have 
been able to contribute to the compu- 
terindustry in India, andto thetT field 
in general. | 


До, in the area of computer 
science and technology started in 


1954 in TIFR as one aspect of develop- ` 


ment work in the Instrumentation 
Group. After some preliminary efforts 
at building digital logic sub assem- 
blies, a decision was taken, towards 
the end of 1954, to design and build a 


‘full-scale, general purpose, electronic 


digital computer using contemporary 
technology. At the initial stages only 
Six persons worked on this project, 
most of whom had a MS degree in 
physics with specialization in electro- 
nics. Except for one member (namely, 
myself), none had been outside India, 
and none of the participants in the 
project, including myself, had any 
experience in either using a computer 
or operating one, let alone building 
one. 

Inthese circumstances it seemed 
prudent to go about the task in two 
phases. The first phase would involve 
the design and construction of a pilot 
machine which would serve as a prov- 
ing ground for ideas in circuit and 
logic system design. Engineering 
design and fabrication techniques 
could be tried out in putting together 
the pilot model. Based on this experi- 
ence and making use of the personnel 


recruited and trained on the job dur- 
ing the first phase, a full scale compu- 
ter could be designed and built in the 
second phase. 

The design work on the pilot 
machine started in early 1955 and it 
was operational by October 1956. 
Design on the full-scale machine 
started in early 1957 and its fabri- 
cation was completed in early 1959. 
But owing to the non-availability of 
a suitable air conditioned area, the 
computer could be commissioned 
after complete testing only in Febru- 
агу 1960. This computer was. named 
TIFRAC in 1962, when the new TIFR 
building was inaugurated by Prime 
Minister Jawaharlal Nehru. To evalu- 
ate properly the significance of what 
was accomplished by the TIFRAC 
project in terms of know-how genera- 
tion in computer technology, it is 


: necessary to compare the design and 


engineering aspects of TIFRAC in 


terms of the state ofthe art atthattime . 


inthe rest of the world 2 


D... the ten years 1945-1955, 
the first generation computers built 
out of vacuum tubes, semiconductor 
diodes and ferrite-core memories 
were evolved and perfected. The basic 
logical scheme of this generation of 
computers was described by John von 
Neumann in a now classical report 
in 1946. He himself started a project 
at the Institute of Advanced Study 
(IAS), Princeton, in 1946, to build a 
computer based on the ideas he had 
described. This machine was com- 


pleted in 1952. Simultaneously with 


the IAS project, several universities and 
atomic energy groups built copies of 
the IAS machine. Notable among them 
was ILLIAC that I built at the Univer- 


2. R. Narasimhan, ‘On the System and Engi- 
neering Design of the General Purpose Elec- 
tronic Digital Computerat TIFR’. Proceedings 
of the Indian Academy of Sciences (A), 50, 
1960, 68-82. 
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sity of Illinois. The TIFRACcontrollogic 
design benefited crucially through 
design details kindly made available 
by the team. The first IBM commercial 
machines based on a similar logical 
scheme, the IBM 701, were installed 
inearly 1953. 


S, us from the end of 1953, 
eventsbeganto move ratherrapidly in 
the computer field. In 1954IBM started 
its FORTRAN (Formula Translation) 
project to develop a high-level pro- 
gramming language which was com- 
pleted in 1957. Simultaneously it 
started developing the IBM 704; the 
first systems were delivered in early 
1956.18M 7090, a fully transistorized 
computer system, using 3-microsec- 
ond ferrite-core memory became 
operationalin 1959. With time-shared 
peripherals, the 7090 was among the 
first systems to belong to the second 
generation of computers. 

The TIFR pilot machine, except 
forits size, was quite in pace with the 
state of the art in 1954. The design of 
TIFRAC in 1957 was not far behind 
what was being attempted at that time 
elsewhere. Butby thetimeTIFRAC was 
commissioned in early 1960, compu- 
tertechnology had surged ahead, leav- 
ing TIFRAC behind as an obsolete first 
generation machine. This, of course, 
was true of all the other Princeton-type 
machines which by 1960 had auseful 
life of about five years. None of these 
machines could have been converted 
to a second generation system by its 
original builders using the fabrication 
techniques they were accustomed to. 
Second generation computers requ- 
ired for their construction, in anessen- 
tial way, production know-how which 
only large-scale computer manufac- 
turers had or could command. In view 
of this, TIFR, having decided in 1962- 
63 toupgrade the computing potential 
available at the institute, was wise to 


_ investigate the world market for the 


best available commercially manu- 
factured system. 

TIFRAC was in operation from 
1960 to early 1964. Towards the end 
of this period it was being operated for 
two shifts daily to cope with the com- 
putational demand. It would not be 
wrong to claim that many of the com- 
puter users in India handling sophis- 
ticated and advanced computational 
techniques, gained their first intro- 
duction to programming through the 
use of TIFRAC. An important outcome 
of the TIFRAC project was the spread 
of computer consciousness among 
research scientists, primarily in TIFR 
and the atomic energy establishment, 
and some of the universities (notably 
thecrystallography group in Chennai). 
Dataanalysis of the early extensive air- 
showerexperiments of the Cosmic Ray 
Group in TIFR would nothave been fea- 
sible but for the availability of TIFRAC. 


Wisi: the Computer Section at 
TIFR, which now consisted of some 
two dozen persons (academic, scien- 
tific and technical) as against the origi- 
nal half-a-dozen or so, the designing, 
building, commissioning and opera- 
tion of TIFRAC resulted in a variety of 
benefits. A hard core of specialists 
who could confidently tackle the logi- 
cal, circuit, system, and engineering 
design of a variety of digital equip- 
ment had grown to maturity. Once the 
main computer was constructed, time 
was devoted to the development of 
peripheral hardware. A Cathode- 
ray tube (CRT) display, with novel 
character generation capability, was 
designed and built using a Memotran 
tube. There was considerable amount 
of academic activity in the study of 
automata, coding theory and formal 
aspects of computation theory. Circuit 
design was shifted increasingly tothe 
use of transistors. A magnetic tape 
back-up storage for TIFRAC was desi- 
gned and built. | 


On the programming side, the 
availability of a functioning compu- 
ter made it possible to recruit and 
train additional programming staff.A 
3-address interpretive routine for 
floating-point arithmetic, incorporat- 
ing several features especially useful 
in matrix computations, was designed 
and implemented and proved to be 
popular among the users. The main 
and auxiliary storages were inade- 
quate to attempt the design of compi- 
lers of any sort. 


Т. experience gained in maintain- 
ing and operating TIFRAC provided an 
invaluable opportunity to train a group 
of technical personnel, thoroughly 


conversant with the preventive main- - 


tenance aspects of a complex elec- 
tronic system made up of hundreds of 
interconnected sub-assemblies. The 
availability of these trained personnel, 
with hardware and software develop- 
ment and maintenance capabilities, 
proved critical when a decision was 
taken to go in for a commercially 
manufactured large-scale second gen- 
eration computer system. 

Between 1959 and 1962 some 
half-a-dozen of the scientists who 
had been actively concerned with the 
design and construction of TIFRAC, 
had gone to various universities in 
the U.S.A. on a variety of visiting 
appointments. Three of these decided 
to permanently settle down inthe U.S., 
one returned in 1962 after working 
for two years on a second-generation 
computer system project at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. The others contin- 
ued for longer periods in the U.S. and 
returned subsequently. I spent three 


years (1961-1964) asa Visiting Scien- ` 


tist at the Digital Computer Labora- 
tory in the University of Illinois, 
Urbana. 

The availability in the U.S. of 
staff members of TIFR with specialized 
working knowledge of computers 
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enabled TIFR to set up an expert tech- 
nical committee to make an assess- 
ment of commercially available large 
scale computer systems of contempo- 
rary technology and recommend the 
purchase by TIFR of a system with a 
suitable configuration of peripherals 
keeping in mind the current and near- 
future computing requirements of 
TIFR in particular and the country in 
general. I was nominated to chair this 
committee. 


А... analyzing in detail the tech- 
nical characteristics and cost structure 
of four computer systems—IBM 7094, 
СОС 3600, Philco 211, and Univac 


‚ 1107 —the committee recommended 


the purchase of the CDC 3600 system 
(although only the first of such sys- 
tems was in actual operation in the 
manufacturer’s plant in Minneapolis 
at that time). TIFR accepted the recom- 
mendation. With the help of aU.S. Aid 
Loan, a CDC-3600-160A system — as 
recommended by the committee — was 
purchased and commissioned at TIFR 
in mid-June 1964. From October 1964, 
the National Computation Centre 
based on this system functioned as a 
regular national facility. The system 
was maintained and operated entirely 
by TIFR staff. The original computer 
section was upgraded toa full-fledged 
computer group with a wide range 
of R&D activities in hardware and 
software, apart from managing the 
National Computation Centre. I was 
appointed the head of the computer 
group. 

Soon after the establishment of 
the Electronics Commission and the 
Department of Electronics in the early 
1970s, the Government of India (СОГ) 
took two major decisions to achieve 
self-reliance in computer technology 
development and usage. The first was 
to worktowards the developmentand 
manufacture of small and medium- 
sized computer systems with associ- 
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ated software within the country so 
that, within a delimited time period, 
the bulk of the computer systems 
needed inthisrange could be met from 
indigenous production. The second 
decision was to centralize all com- 
puter procurement based on global 
tenders. With a view to ensuring the 
availability of adequate maintenance 
and other customer services to users 
of imported computer systems, a pub- 
lic sector corporation called the Com- 
puter Maintenance Corporation was 
setupin 1976. 

To assist in the development of 
adequate manpower with software 
engineering skills and computer app- 
lication know-how, the GOI, through 
the Department of Electronics, planned 
the establishment and support of 
major regional computer centres in 
various parts of India. The DOE sought 
the assistance of the UNDP in develop- 
ing such regional computer centres. 


A UNDP mission visiting India in 
May 1973 was impressed with gov- 
ernment plans but felt that such an 
ambitious undertaking could succeed 
only if it was actively supported by 
significant and high-levelR&D activi- 
ties in the relevant areas and disci- 
plines. The mission, after a detailed 
survey of the activities in computer 
science and technology at the various 
institutions in the country, strongly 
recommended the creation ofa Natio- 
nal Centre for Software Development 
and Computing Techniques (NCSDCT) 
at TIFR.? The mission suggested that 
this centre should take a leading role 
among the planned computer facilities 
suggested forUNDP assistance, as well 
as serve as a support centre for other 
large regional computer installations. 


3. К. Narasimhan, National Centre for Soft- 
ware Development and Computing Tech- 
niques (NCSDCT): A GOI-UNDP Project 
IND/73/001, 1975-1979 (Phase I), Terminal 
Report, 1980. 


The reasons for the choice of 
TIFR as the host institute for NCSDCT 
must be self-evident from our earlier 
discussions of the wide-spectrum 
computer activities TIFR had been 
engaged in for over 20 years, starting 
from the TIFRAC project initiated in 
1954. The National Computation 
Centre based on CDC 3600-160A was 
being managed by TIFR from October 
1964 with noexternal technical assist- 
ance. This facility was in wide use by 
practically every sector connected 
with national development. Optimiza- 
tion and other packages available at 
the National Computation Centre 
were being extensively used by petro- 


leum companies, dockyards, power. 


and space agencies, state governments 
and town-planning organizations. 


T. gh NCSDCT started functioning 
informally late 1974, the project was 
formally launched in 1975, with the 
signing of a contract by UNDP to pur- 
chase a large computer system with 
sophisticated time-sbaring and gra- 
phics capabilities. A dual-processor 
DECsystem 1077 and PDP-11/40 based 
Vector General Graphics System 
was installed at TIFR in mid-1975 and 
formed the base for the operation of 
NCSDCT. The NCSDCT project, which 
was initially approved for three 
years, was subsequently extended for 
another two. Based on the successful 
completion of the first five years ofthe 
project, a Phase П lasting for an addi- 
tional three years was approved with 
limited UNDP funding. 

NCSDCT was spun off from TIFR 
in 1985 and set up as an autonomous 
technology development and research 
centre in Juhu, Mumbai, under the 
administrative jurisdiction of the 
Department of Electronics. To reflect 
more appropriately on the nature of its 
activities, its name was changed to 
National Centre for Software Tech- 
nology (NCST). I was the Director of 


b, 


м 


NCSDCT during its 10 year life (1975- 
1985) at TIFR. S. Ramani, one of the 
core staff members of NCSDCT, has 
been head of NCST since its establish- 
ment. 


| have already mentioned that the 
decision to locate NCSDCT at TIFR 
was taken toensure its effective opera- 
tion with minimum delay and fromas 
high a take-off level as possible. The 
decade-long functioning of NCSDCT 
fully validated the reasoning behind 
this decision. Without the infrastruc- 
tural support provided by TIFR, and 
without its academic and professio- 
nal culture, NCSDCT could not have 
functioned at the level of efficiency at 
which it did. The high quality leader- 
ship provided by the core staff, all of 
whom held tenure staff positions at 
TIFR, contributed in an indispensable 
measure to its achievements. When 
fully operational, NCSDCT had aR&D 
staff strength of about 30 (including 
visitors) — roughly a third with Ph.D. 
degrees, and all the rest MS orM. Tech. 
degrees. Including operational and 
administrative staff, the total staff 
strength of NCSDCT was about 50 
(roughly a fourth holding tenure posi- 
tions in TIFR). 

NCSDCT played aseminal role as 
an innovating and catalyzing change- 
agent in the areas of software engi- 
neering and software technology in 
India. Because of its initiatives, con- 
temporary computing facilities and 
computing practices were introduced 
to software practitioners in India for 
the first time. Significantly, new areas 
of work were started in software tech- 
nology, such as the design and imple- 
mentation of operating systems and 
language processors using high-level 
implementation languages; computer 
graphics and computer assisted text 
processing and composition not only 
in English but in Indian languages and 
scripts; digital data transmission and 


computer networking; design and use 
of database management systems; 
development of sophisticated mathe- 
matical programming software sys- 
tems and soon. 

The rapid growth of computer 
science and technology in the western 
countries made it essential for every 
computer related activity (that aspires 
to compete in the world market) in 
countries like India to be based on the 
best available techniques and metho- 
dology if it were to be economically 
viable. Also, computing science is 
one of the few fields where several of 
thetheoretical advances had an imme- 
diate effect on practice. Keeping these 
aspects in mind, NCSDCT consciously 
involved itself in a range of activities 
from theoretical work on design tech- 
niquesto practical work onimplemen- 
tation. NCST, as NCSDCT's successor, 
has continued to follow this philo- 
sophy, considerably widening and 
deepening its involvement in the 
development of implementation metho- 
dologies and practices based on well- 
understood and sound theoretical 
concepts. 


je developmentin any area 
can be approached in three ways: by 
providing new products, by offering 
new services, or by trying to change 
professional practices and attitudes. In 
the area of software engineering and 
software development, NCSDCT tried 
toapproachthe problem ofupgrading 
the indigenous level of technology in 
allthesethree ways. But the emphasis 
was on the last mode, namely, chang- 
ing software practices and methodo- 
logy of programming. This objective, 
in general, is not easy to achieve. 

The real solutions to the prob- 
lems of large-scale software produc- 
tion lie in the choice of (or development 
of, where not initially available) design 
techniques and software production 
tools. It is, therefore, of great impor- 


tance that efforts be directed to the 
study and development of (i) new 
techniques for the specification and 
design of programmes; (ii) new tools 
with which design can be efficiently 
converted to working programmes; 
апа (iii) formal tools and methods for 
establishing the correctness and reli- 
ability of programmes. 


S... software development acti- 
vities at NCSDCT were directly con- 
cerned with design and specification 
issues (asin the Programme Manipu- 
lation Laboratory); others developed 
and used contemporary programme 
design methodologies. In many ways, 
the use of such techniques (and the 
computing environment available at 
the NCSDCT computing centre) made 


` itpossible for small groups to attempt 


and accomplish ambitious tasks. It is 
the successful implementation of 
large software products exploiting the 
power of theoretically sound design 
methodologies and implementation 
tools that enabled NCSDCT to convince 
professionals of the practical value 
of these methodologies and tools. 
Dissemination of these ideas formed 
an integral part of the training pro- 
grammes run by NCSDCT. 

The demand for software engi- 
neers in India capable of productive 
participation in sophisticated soft- 
ware development projects has risen 
steeply in the recent past. Software 
developmentas a well-defined indus- 
try has taken root in this country. 
Adequate manpower development 
to meet this growing demand has be- 
come a major challenge to educational 
and training institutions. Formal edu- 
cational channels are inadequate to 
cope with ademand of this magnitude. 
What is needed are facilities for exten- 
sion training, part-time classes, and 
continuing education, satisfying the 
highest technical and professional 
standards. 
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To face this challenge NCSDCT 
Started its one-year, modularly desi- 
gned evening course in computer 


‘science and application. The classes 


were held at Victoria Jubilee Techni- 
cal Institute (VJTI) in Central Mumbai, 
with a remote data-link (using tele- 
phone lines) to the РОР-10 computer 


‘system at NCSDCT in TIFR. The course 


started with the explicit stipulation 
that academic rigour would be main- 
tained at the same level as in a full- 
time postgraduate course. Preference 
was given to candidates already emp- 
loyed in software development acti- 
vities. Employers were persuaded to 
pay for the training of thoseemployed 


by them. Entry wascontrolledthrough - 


afairly rigorous entrance test. 


l. order to teach large groups of stu- 
dents (60 to 80 at atime) effectively, a 
teaching methodology was adopted 
incorporating many unconventional 
aspects, viz., self-study, liberal avail- 
ability of consultants and computer 
access, assignments and tests inter- 
leaved with a small number of formal 
lectures, distribution of high-quality 
textbooks (often obtained from out- 
side India) to each student, and so 
on. This soon became one of the most 
sought after training programmes 
in Mumbai. It is worth noting that 
NCST, building on this experience, has 
made conducting postgraduate and 
advanced level training ‘courses as 
oneofitscore activities, — 

Aside from conducting training 
courses for outsiders, NCSDCT con- 
sciously based its functioning on the 
philosophy that its own staff members 
in every category mustbe involved in 
technologically and intellectually 
creative and challenging activities in 
some measure, however limited. Thus 
everyone — from computer operators, 


- hardware and software systems staff, 


to projectand research staff — devoted 
some percentage oftheirtimeto deve- 
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lopmental and/or teaching/training/ 
consultancy activities: This approach 
proved to be extremely successful in 
the professional development of the 
staff and in maintaining a high level 
of motivation. It also-contributed to 
maintaining a small staff size and in 
stretching their responsibilities to 
meet new commitments to te extent 
possible. 


Co technology is a fast 


moving field and, because of the size 


of involvement in this technology, 
much of the development has taken 
placein western countries. Practically 
all the technical conferences where 
ideas and information are exchanged 
and professional contacts established, 
are held in the West. The cost of travel 
prohibits participation by Indians in 
significant numbers. A logical alterna- 
tive is to organize world-class, high- 
level conferences in India which 
would attract foreign шшр 
active inR&D. 

With this in view, NCSDCT started 
aconference series titled, Foundations 
of Software Technology and Theoreti- 
cal Computer Science (FST-TCS). This 
conference, an annualevent, has been 
held withoutinterruption since 1981, 
and is undoubtedly the most highly- 
valued conference in India in its fields 
of coverage, both in terms of its tech- 
nical content and its organizational 
efficiency. Papers accepted for pres- 
entation are rigorously refereed by a 
panel of specialists (both Indian and 
foreign) and the proceedings are 
printed and published by a foreign 


- commercial publisher of high repute. 


Since 1985, this conference has been 
autonomously organized and man- 
aged by programme and organization 
committees specifically elected for 
the purpose every year by the partici- 
pants. The participants also decide on 
the venue of the conference in India 
forthe following year. 


Giventhe highly innovative and 
creative nature of the work envisaged 
for NCSDCT, from the very beginning 
of the project it was felt that the cen- 
tre should be autonomous and the 
direction of its activities determined 
by its own staff keeping in view the 


outlined for the centre in the project 


report. The GOI decided that TIFR- ` 


should manage NCSDCT according to 
its administrative norms. The mana- 
gementcouncil of TIFR, in turn, agreed 
that the powers of managementshould 


rest with the director of the centre ` 


arid that he should be given complete 


freedom to operate within the broad ` 


limits defined for NCSDCT. 


A policy committee consisting 
of representatives of GOI, UNDP, 
NCSDCT, and two external experts, 
was constituted to review annually 
the on-going activities at NCSDCT and 
approve future activities, budgetary 
support for these, and related matters. 
During Phase I the following two 
acted as external experts in the policy 
committee: (i) М.У. Wilkes FRS, Head 
of Department, Computer Laboratory, 


Cambridge University, England; and _ 
(ii) W.A. Wulf, Department of Com- 


puter Science, Carnegie-Mellon Uni- 
versity, Pittsburgh, USA: | 

This arrangement worked ext- 
remely smoothly during the 10-year 
period that NCSDCTwas in TIFR. Except 
for the UNDP budgetary input, it was 
completely self-sufficient (earning its 
keep through services rendered) so far 
as its operational budget was con- 
cerned. 

Both the TIFRAC project and the 
NCSDCT project were exemplary succ- 
esses. At various stages in this paper, 
Ihave pointed out the major reasons 
forthe success in implementation of the 
two projects. Itis worthwhile to gather 
these reasons and the lessons learnt at 


one place here by way of conclusion. ' 


1. The single-most important prere- 
quisite to the purposive implemen- 
tation of path-breaking projects like 
TIFRACand NCSDCT is the availability 
of an administrative and manage- 
ment culture, to quote Ganesh and 
Joshi* ofthe ‘nurturant task-style’. In 
Homi Bhabha’s words: ‘The admi- 
nistration of scientific research and 
development is an even more subtle 
matter than the administration of 
industrial enterprises, and I am con- 
vinced that it cannot be done on the 
basis of borrowed knowledge. It 
must necessarily be done, as in the 
technologically advanced countries, 
by scientists and technologists them- 
selves.' 

2. [have earlier emphasized that the 
culture of TIFR was a significant con- 
tributor to the implementation suc- 
cesses of TIFRAC and NCSDCT. Vikram 
Sarabhai has conceptually articula- 
ted the essential difference between 
vertical and horizontal controls in 
organizations and has argued that 
preservation and innovation require 
controls of these two types, diffe- 
rentially. To quote him: ‘Among pro- 
fessional groups of scientists and 
engineers, motivation and control 
are largely inherent and contained in 
professional commitments. Control 
is exercised through discussions and 
judgement of peers .... Autonomy of 
working conditions and self develop- 
ment are important to innovators,” 
This summary makes clear the organi- 
sational factors that provided essential 
support to the execution of the TIFRAC 
and NCSDCT projects. 


4. S.R. Ganesh and P. Joshi, "Institution Build- 
ing: Lessons from Vikram Sarabhai’s Leader- 
ship’, Vikalpa 10(4), 1985, 399-413. 


5. HJ. Bhabha, ‘Science and the Problems of 
Development’. Talk delivered to the Interna- 
tional Council of Scientific Unions, 7 January 
1966. 


6. V. Sarabhai (1967), ‘Preservation and Inno- 
vation: The Tasks of Government’, in Kamala 
Choudhary (ed), Management for Develop- 
ment, Vikas, 1974. 


3. Inthe normal way of functioning of 
UN agencies, a project like NCSDCT 
would have been ‘executed’ by either 
UNESCO or UNIDO with UNDP remain- 
ing merely a funding agency. But 
UNDP decided, for the first time in the 
case of a project as large as NCSDCT, 
to ‘administer’ it itself. UNDP left the 
‘executive’ partto TIFR, which, inturn, 
handed over this responsibility to the 
scientists constituting NCSDCT. As 
part of the benefit derived from such 
an arrangement, NCSDCT was able to 


utilize the bulk of the project grant - 


for the growth and performance of 
NCSDCT. UNDP Fellowships were orga- 
nised in a systematic and informed. 
manner to provide advanced-level 
training in universities abroad to the 
R&D staff of NCSDCT. Second, project 
funds were used to organize advanced- 
level seminars (lasting one or two 
weeks) which were made available 
to specialists and students for par- 
ticipation from all over the country. 
The seminar topics and the lecturers 
(mostly professors) were identified 
and invited by the scientists of 
NCSDCT. 

4, During the ten year lifetime of the 
NCSDCT in TIFR, innovation and dis- 
semination of knowledge in software 
technology in the world were prima- 
rily centred in academia. This mat- 
ched perfectly the academic atmos- 
phere and culture of TIFR, and NCSDCT 
which was a part of it. By about the 
mid-80s, the centre of gravity of action 
in this area began to increasingly 
shift to the industry. So the spinning 
off of NCSDCT from TIER in 1985, and 
its establishment as NCSDCT were 
appropriate moves. NCST was able 
to adapt its orientation and R&D to 
successfully play its new role. The 
core staff of NCSDCT, who became 
the core staff of NCST, were already 
well prepared to play this new lea- 
dership role and, consequently, faced 
no significant problems of adjust- 
ment. 
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A psychosocial look 


OSWALD SUMMERTON S.J. 


The Pursuit of Purpose 


India! Are you fifty years old 

Or perhaps fifty thousand 

Are you motheror father 
Oracomposite, maybe, a parent 
And do you have a sense of purpose 
In yourbones, in your groans 

In your festivals of joy and fun. 


AS a nation India has reached its 
fifty mark. For two centuries before 
that one foreign power ruled India, 
remained foreign, and on being invited 
to leave, went. Eight centuries before 
that the country was under another 
foreign power that became absorbed 
into the country, indigenized and 
Indianized, as had various invaders 
into the subcontinent during earlier 
years. 

When India gained Indepen- 
dence it was left with a functioning 
infrastructure. Its founding fathers 
and mothers enshrined their dreams in 
its Constitution. Five year plans were 
adopted to meet goals aimed at India’s 
modernization — bettering the lot of 
poor people, and bringing an.end to 
casteism, racism, colonialism and sec- 
tarianism. National leaders dreamt of 
a population feeding, clothing and 
housing itself; of the landless having 
land, the sick receiving health care, the 
elderly being looked after, the children 
feeling safe. 

And, mixed with these were 
other dreams — of self-centred mate- 


rial gains through any means, disho- 
nest means, exciting dreams of skir- 
mishes with death, power plays in 
politics, and the ultimate travesty of 
power by petty bureaucrats enjoying 
the omnipotence of saying ‘no’ wher- 
ever possible. The scenario is one in 
which, no matter what the shortcom- 
ings, dreams have become real, hope- 
filled, and partially defining reality. 

This essay describes some psy- 
chosocial factors which are vital for 
the upbuilding of Indian purpose, fac- 
tors which, when ignored guarantee 
failure or when built into the human 
element provide hope that the dreams 
become really true and truly real, for 
all. 

In the realization of purpose, 
whether individual or collective, two 
factors play a prominent part. These 
are: quality decisions and their imple- 
mentation. The former need to be 
based firmly on adequate technology, 
an interface with the world’s econo- 
mies, and a political ethics that ensures 
the nation’s well-being. But no mat- 
ter how well-designed and planned, 
purposes are achieved only when 
those who are to achieve them are in 
practice committed. Implementation 
depends on existing human factors 
which when perverse lead to short- 
falls, or when healthy lead to success. 


y 


Whatever success we have so far seen 
is due to those Indians who have per- 
sisted despite difficulties and because 
of their commitment and basic inte- 
grity. 

The human factor is singled 
out as a key set of variables. The indi- 
vidual, the family, the peer group and 
any and every grouping formed in 
daily life, together with their attitudes 
of mind, form the launching pad of our 
investigation. 


Т. first of these variables is the 
beginning, middle and end of life. We 
are born naked, we live our lives with 
material goods, and we depart from 
this life with nothing. Looked at as a 
time-capsule, our existence is that of 
passengers in transit on spaceship 
earth. We are here for an allotted time 
which we need to make use of, both to 
take саге of ourselves and ourrelation- 
ships during ourtransit and to focus on 
what follows. 

Since we are materially inclined, 


` we are tempted to turn away from 


immaterial to material goals, even 
when weknow that these cannotaccom- 
pany us on our final journey: goals 
of wealth or goods that will be squab- 
bled over by heirs, goals of reputation 


` and status that may be recorded in 


unread books, unseen photos and archi- 
val disks, and goals of power that cease 
not only when we lose ourjob but also 
when we move into that phase of exis- 
tence called afterlife, whatever it is, 
unknown except for its inevitability, 
The second variable has to do 
with accepting or rejecting the exist- 
ence and non-existence of a higher 
power, seemingly out of reach to ordi- 
nary humans. This is momentous, If 
far from being a figment of imagina- 
tion, there is a super power which 
orders everything in nature, then igno- 
ring it is unsafe. If we believe there is 
no super power and that everything is 
governed by chance, then our imagi- 


nation is in hyperdrive. Refusal to 
accept divine power puts us at risk, 
the risk of total loss. Identifying and 
relying on a higher power provides 
an assurance of freedom and courage 
to do what is expected of us in man- 
aging the earth’s resources for the 
good of all — humans, animals, birds 
and fish, fauna and flora and even the 
earth itself. 

The third variable is a set of 
mental attitudes which govern the 
physical nature of human beings. 
Humans exist both as individuals in 
themselves and as individuals in rela- 
tion to other humans. No human is a 
desert island, existing by himself/her- 
self. Neither is any human endowed 
with instincts of cooperation and team 
work that make tiny ants and termites 
powerful enough to seem everlasting 
and indestructible. When our time 
comes to leave this world, life and 
relationships in transit on spaceship 
earth cease. Those left behind put their 
relationship with us into the cold; they 
may occasionally take it out to review 
it in reflection or in dreamtime, but 
they do notdestroy it. 


T. brief history of humanity as we 
know it from birth to maturity illustra- 
tes a fourfold complexity of relation- 
ships. At birth the child is dependent 
on the dominance of the mother as 
its other. As it grows, it learns how and 
when to become either dominating or 
to break-off and become indepen- 
dent. Usually it oscillates between 
three different states — dependence, 
dominance and independence — with 
occasional visits to a state of inter- 
dependence as it learns cooperation 
in place of codependency, a healthy 
substitute for domination and submis- 
sion and the isolation of utter inde- 
pendence. 

Human existence does not 
depend only on being self-sufficient, 
doing things one's own way, promot- 


ing one’s own benefit and giving prior 
importance to oneself (and to those 
who support this importance). Nor 
does it depend on building mutually 
supportive systems of meeting indi- 
vidual wants — desires, lusts, addic- 
tions, needs and so on inacomplexity 
of dominance-dependence or coer- 
cion-submission, an attitude of you 
scratch my back and I'll scratch yours, 
incodependency. There is alsothe rela- 
tionship of interdependence where 
each individual or group promotes its 
own well-being by promoting the 
well-being of others at one and the 
same time. It is here that we need to 
recognize the battle between honesty 
and dishonesty, between straight talk 
and double-speak. 


і specially emphasize the fourth vari- 
able because in communicating with 
one another we use symbols, such as 
the written and spoken words, whichdo 
not always convey what they signify. 
To cite Eric Berne, author of Games 
People Play, whereas in communi- 
cation engineering the signals are 
accompanied by noise which has to be 
eliminated, by contrast in human com- 
munication when signs are accompa- 
nied by noise, it is the noise that must 
be understood as the site of real com- 
munication. Unless the listener or 
reader understands that the words may 
be acarrier for some ulterior commu- 
nication, and unless the hidden mes- 
sage is accurately decoded, there can 
be aresult that ranges from a psycho- 
logical kick aimed at an individual to 
acatastrophe that devastates millions. 

An example of the latter is the 
Bengal famine of the 1940s which, 
according to Nobel LaureateAmartya 
Sen, was amanmade catastrophe: one 
group of humans, safeguarding their 
marketing interests, caused ashortfall 
in food that brought about millions 
of deaths. An example of the former 
is the question hurled by the teacher 
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at the small boy who, because he was 
late, timidly entered the classroom. 
The teacher angrily and scornfully 
asked, ‘What’s the time?’ The child 
replied, ‘Sir, itis nine forty-five.’ The 
teacher exploded, ‘Don’t be imperti- 
nent. I asked you why you were late.’ 
The question, ‘What’s the time?’ is 
seemingly innocent. The child had not 
been educated to read the other signs 
—the harsh tone of the voice, the threat- 
ening look, the clenched fist — and so 
gave a straightforward and honest 
answer; he had not yet learned that to 
succeed he was expected to be disho- 
nest, in an unconscious way. 


i isadifference between thetwo 
examples. In the case of the famine, 
the perpetrators deliberately blinded 
themselves to the horrible conse- 
quences of their selfish marketing 
strategies. They knew where the 
grains came from, they knew the geo- 
political setup, at least some of them 
were aware of the potential conse- 
quences. But they were never brought 
to account. In other words, some of 
them practiced deception in which 
others, who should have known bet- 
ter, acquiesced to the detriment of 
multitudes. 

Edward Jay Epstein has written 
apenetrating analysis of chicanery in 
hisbook Deception. He describes how 
the KGB was able to penetrate the CIA, 
the FBI and other intelligence depart- 
ments of the United States, not to men- 
tion MIS and other agencies of the 
United Kingdom. In summary, he pin- 
pointed some of the strategies used 
by the deceivers. They infiltrated the 
victim's system with disinformation, 


information which was not false but 


misleading, telling them what they, 
the victims, wanted to believe. In this 
way, Epstein claimed, the Soviets 
were able to place their own agents in 
some top posts of the counter intelli- 
gence agencies of othercountries. The 
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key: tell or show them what they want 
to believe. This constitutes the first 
pait of his book entitled State of Mind. 


А... to the State of Mind is the 
Mind of State. Epstein describes sev- 
eral classical programmes of decep- 
tion, for example, those of Adolf 
Hitler who, by deceiving the British, 
French and Americans was able to 
gain enough time to occupy much of 
Europe, and subsequently make use of 
the resources thus captured to buildup 
enough strength for World War II. His 
technique was to tell the others what 
they wanted to believe so that they 
thought he hada military, airforce and 
navy more powerful than their own 
peacetime forces. 

One example was Hitler’s use 
of a few hundred fighter planes. He 
located them at one airbase for his 
foreign visitors to see and inspect. 
While his visitors were being enter- 
tained, and entrained from base to 
base, he shifted the planes to the next 
airbase and had new markings put 
on them. Апа so on around Germany, 
until the foreign observers believed 
that his airforce was much too power- 
ful for them to challenge. Epstein 
identified this strategy as: when weak, 
present illusory evidence of strength 
(which is what Hitler did), and when 
strong, give the impression of weak- 
ness. Epstein used the term provoca- 
tion to identify the tool of deception. 
Tell them what they want to hear since 
they in turn had been programmed 
from childhood by society to believe 
what they are told. The foreign obser- 
vers wanted tohearthat Hitler’s armed 
forces were too strong for them so as 
to defer their decision to use punitive 
action. 

With Games People Play, Eric 
Berne initiated anew methodology for 
understanding the importance of the 
‘noise’ level inhumancommunication. 
Games are human interactions that 


have been documented for millennia. 
But no one had earlier pointed out 
that most people are unaware of their 
hidden psychodynamics. Through 
transactional analysis he was able to 
distinguish two levels of communi- 
cation that people have most of the 
time — an open communication and a 
hidden orulterior communication. He 
was also able to pinpoint the outcome 
of these dynamics, namely, some real 
or imagined benefit or the avoidance 
of some harm to the player. 

It may be asked how this is rele- 
vant to the achievement of what can 
becalleda nation’s collective purpose 
(Saberwal, 1998). The answer is as 
follows. Individuals in positions of 
decision-making are programmed 
like everybody else to play various 
psychological games, a common one 
being ‘Me playing games, no way.’ 
Most people I have met are indignant 
at the idea that they may be or have 
been playing games. 


E... culture can be diagnosed to 
exhibit copious evidence of games 
that impregnate all those living within 
that culture. For example, a common 
element of cultures in certain parts of 
the world, in its extreme form, is the 


game ‘seduceandkill’. Thesearecul- ` 
tures, communities, groups and indi- ` 
o 


viduals who play the game for the 
sadistic thrill they get from seducing 
another person or group by friendly 
overtures, and then cuttingthem down 
to size. Then there are others who are 
trainedin procrastination; they prom- 
ise to deliver essential materials to a 
production unit, and don't meet their 
commitments, invariably with lengthy 
and reasonable explanations. There 
are those who believe that since they 
have been chargesheeted for misbe- 
haviour in their job, they have a (false 
sense of) right to sabotage the enter- 
prise, justifying it on the grounds of 
‘see what they made me do." 


r^ 


There are hundreds of ways in 
which individuals and groups are pro- 
grammed, and any complementary 
stimulation from another individual— 
say a boss, or group, or union —can be 
the trigger which sets off the cycle 
of destruction within an individual. 
There are certain firms where emp- 
loyees practice a ‘go slow’ policy. 
Evidently this is accepted by the 
bosses, who periodically sanction 
overtime where the same defaulters 
are rewarded with meals in order to 
clearthe backlog of work which they 
should have finished earlier. There's 
no way thatacollective purpose, such 
as those in the five year plans, can be 
effectively implemented, as long as 
the elements of human behaviour 
symbolized in the above are ignored 
and rewarded. 

Paolo Freire, author of Peda- 
gogy of the Oppressed, has outlined 
another dynamic which is related to 
what has been said earlier in this 
article. He identified the universality 
of oppression as being one in which 
there are exploiters and exploited. 
Each feels that this is the normal or 
natural state of affairs, namely that 
every individual or group is either an 
exploiter or is exploited. When some- 
one who is exploited somehow wins 
freedom from being exploited, the 
probability is high that he will in turn 
graduate to becoming an exploiter. 


А. an example consider the debt- 
burdened man who was given the 
opportunity to join acredit union and 
free himself from a cumulatively 
crushing debt. His debt had accumu- 
lated for several years since thekabuli- 
walas would not accept part payment 
of the debt. Even if he defaulted one 
month, they did not mind and simply 
added the amount to the capital. But 
when he became free of the exploita- 
tion, he himself began giving loans 
and on the same exploitative terms. 


For sucha person there were only two 
attitudes to live by — exploit or be 
exploited. 


B example ofthe exploited 
becoming exploiter is built into the 
structure of Indian administration, a 
byproduct of our education system. 
When a student who believes that he 
was exploited from childhood, orthat 
his family was exploited, becomes 
educated and gets a government job, 
he flips and becomes an exploiter 
wherever possible. He demands bribes 
and enjoys the pain and suffering 
caused by saying ‘no’ tolegitimate app- 
lications. In sucha system where a per- 
centage of the bribe is shared with the 
supervisor and senior officers or col- 
leagues, redressal becomes virtually 
impossible because everyone has to 
protect everyoneelse, unless someone 
has a grudge and reports the matter to 
vigilance. 

The naturalist Robert Ardrey in 
his book The Territorial Imperative 
cites numerous examples from the 
animal world of the power that accom- 
panies possession of territory. He 
shows that even small groups can suc- 
cessfully fight off a larger and more 
powerful grouponce ithas been clearly 
identified as an enemy. Here is a key 
to friendship: amity or friendship 
occurs when two or more individuals 
identify that they share a common 
enemy. If the identified enemy can be 
shown to constitute a grave danger, 
thenthe friendship deepens and code- 


pendency grows. When the friendship: 


is based on some commonterritory (be 
it physical, scientific, social, acade- 
mic, psychological or religious) that 
is precious to the individuals, then 
the bond grows stronger. When the 
common territory loses its precious 
character, or the identified enemy is 
disposed off, then in order to keep their 
friendship alive, the friends need to 
findanewenemy. ` 


In the Myth of Mental Iliness 
Thomas Szasz identifies several 
stages in the development of humans 
from babyhood to adulthood. First 
there is the helpless baby who expre- 
sses a ‘dependent attitude of submis- 
sion’ to whatever happens. However, 
when there is some need that is being 
neglected by caretakers, the baby may 
adopt a ‘dependent attitude of coer- 
cion,' seeking to enforce its will by 
screaming and crying. As the baby 
grows, there comes a time and even a 
stage when the small one becomes 
independent, deciding that it wants 
to do things its own way. The fourth 
stage of growth develops as the baby 
acquires the. skills of interdepen- 
dence or cooperation. In summary, 
the four states are the two stages of 
codependency of ‘get away from’ 
together with ‘get on with,’ the inde- 
pendence of ‘get nowhere,’ and the 
interdependence of cooperation. These 
four psychological positions were col- 
lated into the colloquial distinctions 
which formed the title of the bestseller, 
I’m OK You're OK by Thomas Harris. 


Ш 

тОК you’re OK (where OK герге- 
sents acceptance, respect, care, pro- 
tection, joy, health, sanity, holiness, 
and social sensitivity); Гт ОК you’ re 
not OK, I'm not OK you're ОК, and, 
I'mnotOK you’ re not OK, exemplify 
symbols of mental attitudes or basic life 
positions. The first is labelled healthy, 
the second and third are labelled hurt- 
ful and helpful respectively, and the 
fourth helpless. The first is said to pro- 
mote the relationship of interdepen- 
dence or cooperation, the second and 
third combine to produce the relation- 
ship of codependency or symbiosis, 
and the fourth is independent of any 
but superficial relationships. 

These four attitudes of mind 
form a matrix by which the probabi- 
lity of the success of collective pur- 
pose increases or reduces. There have 
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been times in the past when India 
exhibited a collective purpose, viz., 
when threatened by foreign countries. 
There was a common enemy, and 
thé friendship needed to combat the 
enemy successfully was present. Once 
the danger passed, Indians moved 
back to business as usual: corruption, 
bribery, dishonesty, racism, casteism, 
witch hunting, younameit. ~ 

There was atime when to move 
forward requireda personality such as 
that ofthe Mahatma, backed by intel- 


ligent, strong persons of integrity and 


basic honesty. That phase is now past, 
and we have to plan for a new time 
with a new strategy tó meet the chal- 
lenges of poverty, violence, discrimi- 
nation and exploitation. Fortunately, 
we live in an age of cyberspace where 
information and opinions may be 
quickly shared. In addition, we are 


blessed with many persons intheform : 


of those who have retired from ser- 
vice whocan become cyberspacemen 
and who can be called upon to spend 
theirlives waging peace not war, pros- 
perity not poverty, working forthe sal- 
vation of India as a nation and as a 
model for the globality of existence. 
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THE introduction ofa Мем Economic 
Policy in 1991 was a turning point in 
governance and economic develap- 
ment. The widespread antagonism 
that WB/IMF prescriptions have gener- 
ated, however, do not wish away the 
need for some sort of reforms. Unfor- 
tunately, the issues that have received 
public attention so far relate mainly 
to international trade and liberalisa- 
tion; those concerning poverty alle- 
viation and human rights have been 
obscured fromthe publiceye. Eventhe 
debate on the ‘social clause’, both the 
demandforitfromthe developedcoun- 
tries as wellasthecriticism, remain at 
the stage of ‘principles’ ratherthan ope- 
rational modalities. 

Poverty alleviation (PA) and 
human rights (HR) are two main areas 
of NGO (non-governmental organiza- 
tions) involvement; therefore reforms 
in these domains must necessarily 
cover the functioning of NGOs. While 
most NGOs are involved in issues 
relating to.rural and urban poverty, a 
few are working on policy research 


Е Networking for reforms 


RAJU DAMLE 


and providing expert support to the 
entire PA sector. Human rights work, 
in contrast, suffers neglect. 

As a first step, reforms have to. 
address institutional development. 
Towards this, we focus on networking 
among NGOs as a cracial component 
of this reform process. Vartous types 
of networks exist with parallel and 
varying foci. A substantial range has 


_ been promoted by donoragencies and 


by large NGOs with secure access to 


- funding. Then there are networks of 


NGOS and mass organisations active 
among rural as well as urban unorga- 
nised workers —construction workers, 
the non-timber forest produce based 
self-employed, fisheries workers, 
handicraft cooperatives workers, 
and so on. There are also networks or 
associations of self-help groups pro- 
moted by NGOs. Lastly, there are cam- 
paign networks of NGOs and mass 
organisations which provide support 
servicestotheir member groups. 
Most networks involve three 
types of actors — the smaller, usually 
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grassroots NGOs; the larger, usually 


urban NGOs which play the role of 


nodal agencies; and private donor 
agencies who support/promote net- 
works. The motivations and capabili- 
ties of these three will decidethe course 
of reforms and the sustainability and 
replicability of various initiatives. 


T. impetus for networking comes 
through a complex process. To begin 
there are some practical incentives. 
The scattered and smaller NGOs need 
assistance in gaining access to resou- 
rces — finance, knowledge, technical 
skills and training, as also platforms 
forexchange ofexperiences and cam- 
paigns on common issues. On the 


other hand, there is a marked fear of. 


loss of autonomy and demands for 
enhanced accountability. 

Asinstitutionalentities working 
with public funds for the public cause, 
thereare someinherent weaknesses in 
their accountability structures. NGOs 
are not democratic institutions like 
cooperative societies or even private 
sector corporate bodies. In both these 
types of institutions, the general bod- 
ies are direct beneficiaries of institu- 
tional functioning, which ensures a 
measure of accountability. In contrast, 
NGOs are largely registered under the 
societies and trusts acts where mem- 
bershipis voluntary and restricted and 
the target beneficiaries of institutional 
activities are not members. A princi- 
pal reason for restricting membership 
is the fear of losing control. 

Itis unfortunate that most NGOs 
are run by just one or two individuals 
with other members compromising 
close family and friends. Such an envi- 
ronment is bound to be narrow and 
limiting. This, coupled with lack of 
professionalism and a high rate of 
failure, often leads to degeneration 
and abuse. This is bound to adversely 
affect the emergence of larger organi- 


- zations and democratic institutions. 
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Today, the primary impetus for 
networking comes through new stra- 
tegies promoted by donor agencies. 
Over the last decade or so they have 
created some space for increased 
formal involvement of NGOs, which 
needs to be institutionalised. The new 
strategy is based on a few lessons: 

* that NGOs are basically private enti- 
ties who needtobe made accountable 
fortheir performance; 

* that decentralisation should lead to 
empowerment of peoples’ participa- 
tory institutions; 

* that funding should be centred 
around regional strategies and not 
NGOs; 

* that institutions and ifr astructure 
created should become self-sustaining 
overa period of time; and 


-* that the models created are ѓерііса- 


ble only if they have secure institu- 
tional linkages with line departments, 
financial institutions and technical 
and training support bodies. 


W. the relevance of this app- 


` roach for development initiatives is 


obvious, is it also suitable to welfare 
and human rights concerns? In the 
case of welfare — public health, edu- 
cation, sanitation and social secu- 
rity — certain innovative initiatives 
indicate the worthwhileness of this 
approach. 

This approach is especially 
viable in the area of rural develop- 
ment. In 1994, the Ministry for Rural 
Areas and Employment issued water- 
shed guidelines (WSG) which actually 
prescribe institutional structures for 
participatory management.A number 
of existing schemes such as Jawahar 
Rozgar Yojana (JRY), Drought Prone 
Area Programme (DPAP), Desert Area 
Programme (DAP), Development of 
Woman and Child in Rural Areas 
(DWACRA), have been integrated inthe 
framework designed for watershed 
development. Apart from physical 


works, these guidelines provide for 
credit support to women and other 
unemployed. They further prescribe 
that all target people be organised as 
self-help and water resource users 
groups; that projects be actually imple- 
mented by a watershed committee — 
with representation from self-help 
groups, water resource user groups 
and the weaker sections, and only 
ex-officio representation from the 
panchayats, district rural development 
agency and the programme imple- 
mentation agency. 


Т. NGO, the panchayat, the DRDA 
and other line departments may only 
receive funds earmarked for their spe- 
cific activities. The expenditure on 


‚ physical works and credit support may 


be incurred through the watershed 
committee. The implementation of the 
watershed programme has been made 
conditional on an undertaking by 
beneficiaries that they will manage 
Operations and maintain the natural 
resource and credit management sys- 
tems through their internal recoveries 
against services. Some state govern- 
ments are now contemplating a simi- 
lar approach to canal based water 
delivery systems. Equally, it is desir- 
able that local participatory systems 
address the issue of ground water 
regulation. A similar approach needs 
to be tried out for wasteland and for- 
est management as also renewable 
energy systems. 

Such is the strategic scenario 
within which the role of NGOs is being 
redefined and new institutional struc- 


tures promoted. However, some cau- ` 


tion is necessary. It is not as if the 
emerging strategy is well-articulated 


with the necessary methodologies in | 


place, though it does reflect a natural 
process of synthesis after a decade- 
longdebateoverdestructive develop- 
ment versus micro development and 
empowermentthrough panchayati raj. 


Whatever the strategic consen- 
sus, in practice the approach of vari- 
ous donors differ. While the emphasis 
of government policy-making, imple- 
mentation and expert bodies is on 
implementing statutory programmes, 
foreign private donors stress user 
and beneficiary participation through 
the involvement of NGOs. Better inter- 
face between these two within a 
common framework of sustainable 
regional strategies now forms a key 
agenda for NGO networks. A major 
impetus in this direction is likely to 
come from bilateral donors and inter- 
national financial institutions, e.g. 
World Bank, UN agencies and deve- 
lopment cooperation agencies of 
developed nations. These agencies 
are sensitive to campaigns by interna- 
tional NGOs and increasingly insist on 
user participation and involvement of 
NGOs at all levels in development and 
social issues. 


Т. success of a strategy depends 
upon pre-empting impediments, viz., 
fostering cooperation between vari- 
ous types of agencies which have of- 
ten viewed each other with suspicion, 
possibly for good reasons. However, 
the crucial issue remains one of ensur- 
ing participation of the weaker sec- 
tions. We live in a system which has 
increasingly become criminalised 
with vested interests controlling most 
democratic and governance struc- 
tures. Therefore, the need to create 
parallel participative structures of 
control and management. 

It may be argued, and rightly so, that 
these parallel structures too might get 
criminalised. However, devolution of 
power and the setting up of mecha- 
nisms and structures for participatory 
control may yield results in situations 
where disparities and vested interests 
argfiot overwhelming. In other situa- 
tions, processes which enable ‘learn- 
ingand progressive self-assertion' by 


theeconomically and socially weaker 
sections may be set in motion: Further- 
more, while there is no denying the 
necessity to frontally confront crimi- 
nalisation, the issue of *with what 
mechanisms’ remains:— foreground- 
ing the need for participatory control 
over judicial and enforcement agen- 
cies on the one hand and community 
based conflict resolution mechanisms 
on the other. 


H., to handle equity concerns is 
central to ensuring participation of the 
weaker sections. Most rural develop- 
ment programmes focus on either 


.natural resource management or on 


employment generation. Are benefits 
from these schemes available equita- 
bly? Forexample, the cost of medium 
to large land-and-water development 
projects is about Rs 80,000 per ha. 
This is practically a sunk cost, as the 
cost of operation and maintenance of 
such systems is not guaranteed in 
our country, leave alone recovery on 
investments. In employment genera- 
tion programmes, credit assistance 
even at 1:9 debt-equity ratio does not 
amount to much, considering the low 
capacity of weaker sections to save, at 
least at the start of such programmes. 
Market proponents argue that 
land-and-water development will 
enhance gainful employment in agri- 
cu'ture. But this proposition may not 
hold: the size of landholdings has 
shrunk through natural division, with 
a large section of holdings reduced to 
subsistence farming, and there are no 
mechanisms today to ensure payment 
of minimum wages except in states 
like Kerala. The benefits of these 
projects are invariably distributed in 
direct proportion to the size of land- 
holdings, with small and marginal 


holdings: getting proportionately 


lower shares. Furthermore, the land- 
holdings of the weaker sections, usu- 
ally acquired as pattas or legalised 


encroachments, are of inferior soils, 
and in the higher reaches. Therefore, 
their soil improvement and water deli- 
very costs will be higher and almost 
unaffordable. 

Another important programme 
which needs attention relates toemp- 
loyment based on non-timber forest 
produce (NTFP). The idea of joint for- 
est management developed out of the 
conflict between forest departments 
and the movements for legalising the 
rights of access to NTFP. However, 
there are two major problems in pro- 
viding resource assurance. First, the 
extraction of NTFP is a time consum- 
ing and laborious job, often in direct 
conflict with subsistence lifestyles 
where substantial time hasto be spent 
on on-farm and off-farm animal hus- 
bandry and other subsistence activi- 
ties. Therefore, the forest corporations 
normally end up contracting this job 
to private thekedars. Second, the NTFP 
processing families cannot afford 
inventory costs and have to depend 
upon hoarders for resource supply. At 
the end ofthe day then, their incomes 
are nowhere near the minimum wage 
norms. 


I. must be recognised that the 
so-called poverty alleviation and 
rural development programmes are 
inherently inequitable and therefore 
discourage the participation of weaker 
sections. Also, that effective partici- 
pation requires not just an equal share 
of benefits but also structural empow- 
erment through forums for negotiat- 
ing rates for key issues such as wages, 
land lease, usufruct and water deli- 
very. 

Probably the central issue for 
targeting subsidies and ensuring par- 
ticipatory control remains equity 
management. A prerequisite for this is 
that NGOs have the requisite interven- 
tion capability. Today, however, the 
NGO sector is confused about its role. 
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Technical capabilities, though consid- 
ered essential, are difficult to create in 
most NGOs. What is more common are 
planning and implementation capa- 
bilities along with capabilities for 
social intervention . 


H.. wefaceanattitudinal problem. 
NGOs which have so far mobilised the 
poor for demanding resources through 
protest movements have not been able 
to place their achievements on a sta- 
ble institutional basis. They are often 
unable to cooperate with other organi- 
sations, governmental or otherwise, 
with managerial capabilities. NGOs 


· with managerial capabilities are, on 


the other hand, usually wanting in 
social intervention skills and are 
unwilling to democratise and associ- 


` ate with the former type of NGOs. But 


most worrisome is the tendency to 
rationalise their limitations rather than 
work at overcoming them through 
wider cooperation. 

A noteworthy initiative in this 
respect has emerged through a net- 
work of NGOs in western and southern 
India: Society for Promotion of Par- 
ticipatory Ecosystem Management, 
Bharat Gyan Vigyan Samiti, Society 
for Advancement of Renewable Mate- 
rials and Energy Resources, and 
Prayog Parivar. Some of the results 
of their work are indicative of future 
possibilities. 

This network has promoted 
equity management in water resource 
allocation through a two-tiered sys- 
tem — a basic service of minimum 
water resource allocation to all, inclu- 
ding land lease at affordable rates for 
subsistence farming, wasteland deve- 
lopment and social forestry so as to 
create livelihood support; and eco- 
nomic service for additional alloca- 
tion to commercial agriculture and 
agro forestry at commercial rates. A 
further extension of this approach is 
to effect recovery in kind, namely 
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biomass, which may be allocated to 
the artisanal and non-farm sector. 
Currently there is nolegal frame- 
work to govern such approaches. 
Instead, these become feasible only 
through internal community based 
agreements. Most water sharing 
schemes fail because of a lack of 
control over ground water use, which 
makes recoveries virtually impos- 
sible. This network demonstrates that 
regulation of, and recovery against, 
ground water use is feasible through 
internal agreements in situ-ations 
where ground waterrecharge  ispart 
ofthe physical works. Deter-mination 
of wage and lease rates are also part 
oftheinternal agreements. 


S... arrangements, however, 
work best under conditions ofexpand- 
ing local economies where significant 
tangible benefits can be provided to all 
sections. In shrinking.economies, 
struggles over resource sharing and 
wage payments willleadto conflictas 
in Bihar. MEE 

Such initiatives require two 
important interventions: (i) social 
intervention to promote internal 
agreements on resource sharing, cut- 
ting across caste and class barriers; 
and (ii) technological interventions 
for low cost water delivery systems, 
water saving technologies and high 
productivity low input agricultural 
techniques. While the necessary tech- 
nology development may remain 
limited to a few institutions, it is 
necessary for all NGOs involved in 
development action to acquire social 
intervention capabilities. 

We need to evolve similar 
Schemes forequity management, tar- 
geting of subsidies, and time-bound 
withdrawal of concessions. But this 
implies overcoming existing vested 
interests, mindsets, and systems: in 
turn requiring the development of pro- 
fessionalism among NGOs. The sys- 


temic resistanceto building theseNGO 
capabilities, however, constitutes a 
major challenge for the reforms pro- 
cess. 

We have to note here the recent 
blacklisting of NGOs by CAPART, a 
government agency for promoting 
rural developmental technologies 
and action, on grounds not just of 
programmatic failure but of misuse of 
funds. Similar instances of misman- 
agement are reported by practically 
all donor agencies. Notall may be ins- 
tances of outright corruption. Some 
may be due to mismanagement by 
CAPART itself, through delayed release 
of grants resulting in time and cost 
overruns, particularly in overheads. 
Most cases can be traced to a lack of 
managerial capabilities and therefore 
non-defendable cost overruns. This 
once again brings up the question of. 
accountability structures and potential 
for abuse as a natural consequence of 
non-performance. The real worry is 
the tendency not to confront the issue 
of mismanagement and ad hocism in 
nodal institutions like CAPART them- 
selves. 


С... their tendency of rationa- 
lising limitations, most NGOs opt for 
foreign funds instead of confronting 
the problem of poorly performing 
government agencies. Therefore, itis 
now left to the private donor agencies 
to assume a proactive role and pro- 
mote networks and linkages. This 
issue gets further magnified at the 
level of networks. Since most net- 
works are cost intensive, the likeli- 
hood of their failing is high since 
performance is a function of well- 
articulated policies and strategies, of 
which there are few instances. 

The lack of accountability is 
even more marked in the domain of 
human rights. While HR groups find 
it easy to criticise the state for its 


excesses, they are silent when itcomes ` 


x 


ut 
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to the activities of militant groups. 
Institutional space is required for 
people to express their views while 
protecting them from abuse by both 


the state as also militant organisa- 


tions. On this count it must be admit- 
ted that NGOs leavea lotto be desired. 
Since many work purely on foreign 
funds, and on campaign support from 
foreign NGOS, their accountability is 
increasingly directed outwards rather 
thaninwards. 

More than the question of state 
excesses in insurgency and other 
strife-affected regions, is the issue of 
widespread violence —-against women, 
weaker sections and minorities. The 
law enforcement systems are exten- 
sively criminalised and itis necessary 
tothink ofnew mechanisms of control 
over judicial and enforcement agen- 
cies. Simultaneously, there is a need 
forlegal aid bodies and campaign net- 
works tocollaborate with the statutory 
bodies — for example, the commis- 
sions for humanrights, women, SC/ST 
and soon. . 

The performance of women’s 
self-help groups and other village ins- 
titutions, such as watershed commit- 
tees, provide reasons for hope. It has 
been widely observed that such eco- 
nomic organisations, based on parti- 
cipatory management, have taken 
spontaneous initiatives on issues rela- 
ted to violence against women, land 
disputes, and so on. There is reason to 
hope that with directed social inter- 
vention by NGOs, this initiative may 
further extend into other aspects of 
social and political violence. 

Overall, thus, the NGO sector has 
been moving, albeit hesitantly, in the 
direction of reforming itself by evolv- 
ing community based participatory 
structures and subjecting itself to a 
stricter regimen of accountability. It is 
also seeking to overcome its various 
disabilities, particularly lack of skills, 
through networking. In this lie the 


. seeds of hope. ' 


Promoting | 
people’s science 


VINOD RAINA 


IN more ways than one, science defi- 
nes the very purpose of the modern, 


rational world. For politicians and - 


planners across the ideological spec- 
trum, ‘progress’ or ‘development’ is 
the raison d'etre of governance, and 


. Science and technology are the incre- 


asingly powerful engines hurtling 
nations towards such a purpose. For 
the academia, replicating the sciences 
in the humanities and social sciences 
remains the desideratum, howsoever 
questionable and, at times, downright 
ugly. The religious too hate to be left 
behind and ever so often remind us, 
particularly through the powerful 
visuals of the idiot box, just how sci- 
entifically develóped the ancientreli- 
gious civilizations were with their 
advanced missiles and nuclear weap- 
ons, and how all modern science is 
contained in ancient religious texts. 
Since I, along with some others 
have opted, by conscious choice, to 
pursue people’s science as a full-time 


activity for some years now, the choice - 


requires some explanation. What does 
it mean to promote ‘people’s science’ 
when science appears so pervasive, 
even invasive? Wouldn't we rather 
have ‘less’ science? Given that the 
saturation of technology in our lives 
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has produced strong anti-science 
stances, both of an intellectual and 
activist kind — based on concerns 
emenating from issues such as envi- 
ronment, feminism and non-violence 
— engaging in people's science might 
seem perplexing-and questionable to 
many. It would be particularly so 
for those who are influenced by two 
major responses to the modern — the 
traditionàl and the post-modern, if 
we may loosely callthem so. Loosely 
because it is doubtful if, except for 
some diehards, any of these categories 


— traditional, modern, post-modern – 


areuniquelydefined. `. - 


[ would of course be uncharitable to 
suggest that only some people can be 
distinguished as having a purpose to 
their lives, as if the majority do.not. 
Every traditional housewife who toils 
to raise and sustain a family, every 
worker or farmer whose life is gov- 
erned by the repetitive machine or 
agricultural cycles, every traditional 
artisan who churns out articles of util- 
ity oraesthetics by rote, every student 
aspiring foran often worthless acade- 
mic degree, even the much maligned 
sarkari babu, would find it hard to 
disown a purpose to their activities. 
So, when looking at my own pur- 
suit which loosely falls in the domain 
of voluntary activism, I ask myself the 
question: What distinguishes it from 
the above examples? Is it that the 
examples cited above suggest a deter- 
ministic relationship between a social 
background anda particular function? 
Ifso, one of the features ме тау iden- 
tify that distinguishes the pursuits 
being talked about here is a rupture 
in such an ordained relationship, an 
aberration in a predetermined nature 
of pursuits — predetermined by one’s 
class, caste or gender backgrounds. 
Though individual aberrations 
of such a nature are common at all 
times and places in history, we may 
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yet identify times and places when 
such aberrations have manifested 
themselves in large numbers. The 
nationalist movement for India’s inde- 
pendence saw multitudes of people, 
exemplified by Gandhi and Nehru, 
break away from their ordained pur- 
suits, and together generate one of the 
largest people’s movement the world 
had ever seen. 

The story of my generation, born 


_ as it was after Independence, starts 


with the campus turmoils of the late 
sixties. Theextant peasant movement, 
the Naxalbariandolan, pusheda large 
number of middle and upper middle 
class youth from cities and urbanareas 
into the revolutionary fold. Delhi Uni- 
versity, where I studied physics, was 
amajorcentre of such involvement. It 
was a heady time. Classrooms rever- 
berating with Feynman’s lectures in 
physics; films by Fellini, Godard, 
Bergman, Ray, Mrinal Sen and Ritwick 
Ghatak; Badal Sarkar’s plays and all- 
night classical music concerts, com- 
bined with anti-Vietnam war rallies 
and involvement with Naxalism. The 
endless discussions and debates were 
accompanied by countless cups of 
coffee. 


T.. displacement of the Naxal 
movement from many of its strong- 
holds by brute state power ended an 
era of struggle (sangharsh) for many, 
forthe thousands who lost their lives, 
permanently. What followed was a 
spate of constructive (nirman) inter- 
ventions, beginning from the early 
seventies in the form of voluntary 
groups that attracted many urban 
individuals with professional back- 
grounds. Together with JP's Navnir- 


'man movement, which finally ended 


with the imposition ofthe Emergency 
in 1975, a large number of middle 
class youth and professionals moved 
to rural settings to work in areas such 
as health, education, water manage- 


ment, agriculture and income gene- 
ration, combined with awareness 
generation. Shunning direct political 
involvement, either through main- 
stream or revolutionary parties, such 
interventions initiated an era variously 
described as one of *non-party politi- 
cal processes’, aphenomenon thathas 
been studied by many scholars. These 
processes have continued to prolifer- 
ate as wereach the end ofthe century. 
The term often used nowadays to des- 
cribe these efforts, NGO, was less 
used in those early days, and is still 
shunned by organizations that prefer 
the.term voluntary group. The differe- 
nce, though important, is another story. 


O. personal significance is a 
somewhat lesser known event at 
Delhi University. In 1971, as a reac- 
tion to the antiquated and archaic 
teaching-learning environment and 
the phenomenon of plane-loads of 
postgraduates in sciences shifting to 
the US for Ph.D’s, a few students and 
younger faculty members in the phys- 
ics department raised the issue of 
designing a completely fresh syllabi 
for the undergraduate and postgra- 
duate courses. Since the ‘ruling estab- 
lishment’ saw this as an affront, the 
demand soon snowballed into a con- 
frontation. : 
Emboldened by the response of 
the students and younger faculty 
members, some of us worked out an 
alternative syllabi, convinced that it 


could contribute to producing good 


researchers who might be induced 
to stay back rather than emigrate to 
the West. Since such a stir was unpre- 
cedented in the hallowed and sacred 
precincts of our department, the 
affronted senior faculty made sure 


that the movement and the alterna- . 


tive package was totally ignored. 
However, the impact on a few of us 
was such that despite securing admis- 
sion with aid at US universities, we 
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stayed back forourPh.D.’s. Thatishow 
Ibegan my research work in 1972. 
Itwasatthis stage that we learnt 
about an innovative programme for 
improving science teaching in rural 


' government schools in Hoshangabad, 


Madhya Pradesh. Two local groups, 
Friend's Rural Centre and Kishore 
Bharati, both headed by young pro- 
fessionals with foreign degrees, had 
been permitted by the state govern- 
ment to, on an experimental basis, 
work outan alternative and innovative 
curriculum, methodology, teacher 
training and examinations in a few 
rural schools ofthe district. 


| reached the Friend’s Rural Centre 
campus at Rasulia in Hoshangabad on 
a hot morning in May 1973. Many 
from the ‘reform group’ at the phys- 
ics department, who had found little 
response to their initiative at Delhi, as 
also a few like-minded persons from 
other science departments of the uni- 
versity, notably chemistry, soon 
joined in. We met others from institu- 
tions like the Tata Institute for Funda- 
mental Research, the ПТ and so on, 
fired with the same objective — inno- 
vativescience teaching. 

Through intense field activity, 
which saw some ofthe Delhi Univer- 
sity researchers spend two full semes- 
ters cycling from one school to another 
in the district, we helped evolve the 
basic Hoshangabad Vigyan package. 
It consisted of activity and discovery 
based pedagogy incorporating the 
local environment, along with an 
appropriate in-service téacher training 
package, follow-up and monitoring 
mechanisms, and an open book exa- 
mination system. During the course of 
these years, additional postgraduate 
students and faculty members from 
the university joined in, some of them 


- opting to shift full-time to Hoshanga- 


bad. Hoshangabad substituted for 
possible stints ata US university. 


The impact on a few of us was 
deeper. By 1981, after ten years of 
research in physics and a job at Delhi 
University, I resigned and perma- 
nently shifted to Madhya Pradesh to 
set up another group, Eklavya, to 
undertake the horizontal and vertical 
expansion of the Hoshangabad Vigyan 
approach to school education. Start- 
ing with six colleagues, our fledgl- 
ing group soon expanded with a few 
students coming forward to initiate 
a similar effort in social sciences 
and languages. The university based 
resource group also expanded with 
the association of many non-science 
faculty members from the Jawaharlal 
Nehru University. By this time, many 
college and university teachers from 
Madhya Pradesh had become active 
participants in the ongoing program- 
mes, with Eklavya attempting to con- 
solidate these human resources. 


B, the early eighties the term Peo- 
ple’s Science, popularized by the 
Kerala Sastra Sahitya Parishad (KSSP), 
had travelled to Madhya Pradesh. 
Their slogan, ‘Science for Social 
Revolution’, though popular was lit- 
tle understood or debated. Eklavya’s 
charter included working on science- 
society issues; the science education 
programme was seen as contributing 
to this larger objective. Events how- 
ever took a dramatic turn in 1984, 
barely two years after the formation of 
Eklavya. The gas disaster struck 
Bhopal in December 1984. Eklavya’s 
Bhopal office became an adda for a 
spectrum of concerned activists who 
poured into the city from all over the 
country and abroad. 

With over 2000 people killed in 
a single night and hundreds of thou- 
sands severely stricken by unknown 
diseases, Eklavya helped constitute a 
Jan Vigyan Samiti, a network of the 
science-society groups to support the 
victims through technical, medical 


and scientific information and inter- 
vention. This involved conducting 
spot surveys of the water, airand flora 
and fauna, particularly vegetables. 
KSSP planned a kala jatha from 
Trivandrum to Delhi to highlight the 
issue in 1985. In this, it was supported 
by Eklavya and some other groups, 
notably Karnataka Rajya Vigyan 
Parishad and the Jan Vigyan Vedika of 
Andhra Pradesh. 


Сыл, the contacts develaped 
and the idea of organising a science 
kala jatha throughout the country 
began to take root. After an intense 
period of deliberations, 26 people's 
science groups, supported by the 
Department of Science and Techno- 
logy, jointly organized the nationwide 
Bharat Jan Vigyan Jatha (BJVJ) in 
1987. The subsequent formation of the 
All India People’s Science Network 
(AIPSN) and its decision in 1989 to ini- 
tiate literacy campaigns for which it 
set up a separate organisation, the 
Bharat Gyan Vigyan Samiti, are sug- 
gestive of the fact that the people’s sci- 
ence movement had come a long way 
from the mid-seventies and contrib- 
uted to the coming together of profes- 
sional scientists and ordinary peaple 
in multifarious activities throughout 
the country. 

The Hoshangabad Vigyan expe- 
riment of university professiorals 
working with local teachers was row 


"tried out in many other sectors — health 


and medicine, artisan based local pro- 
duction systems, local resource use 
and so on — involving professionals 
from the CSIR, ICAR and other similar 
organizations. 

Around this time, in 1988, I was 
drawn into another concern that influ- 
enced me significantly, both person- 
ally and in my public interface, the 
controversy around the dams on the 
Narmada. A few months prior to the 
Bhopal gas disaster, I was given a 
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couple of volumes to comment upon. 
They remained unread throughout the 
months after the gas tragedy. Finally, 
Idid read them, spurred by the appear- 
ance of a few well written articles in 
the local daily, Nai Duniya. These 
were the reports of the Narmada 
Water Dispute Tribunal. The quality 
of the reports was poor; they contained 
unwarranted assumptions about the 
data and the conclusions and recom- 
mendations were not supported by 
proper evidence. 


- 


T. implications of the tribunal's 
award were noticed as the populations 
threatened by displacement asserted 
their rights. Some of them belonged 
to areas where Eklavya worked in 
schools, like Harsud. As a science- 
society issue it could not be ignored, 
butsinceaspectrum of different orga- 
nizations and persons with varying 
perceptions and ideologies had jumped 
into the fray, the people's science 


aspect had to be delicately advanced 


— technical feasibility, costs, partici- 
patory decision-making processes, 
social justice and so on. Because the 
discourse was emotionally polarized 
between the developmentalists and 


. the environmentalists, it took nearly 


three years of debate and technical 
consultations for the AIPSN to annou- 
nce its stand — a complete review of 
the project, aconclusion Eklavya had 
already arrived atindependently. 


Voluntary work, therefore, need. 


not only be of anirman (constructive) 
kind devoid of sangharsh (struggle). 
Combining workrelated to the Bhopal 
gas disaster and the Narmada dams, 
both critical of the establishment, and 
Hoshangabad Vigyan, carried out in 
collaboration with the government at 
the same institution, the experience of 
Eklavya underscores that sangharsh 
and nirman could be pursued together, 
despite the attendant problems. That 
even a school education programme 
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promoting critical thinking could 
run into confrontation with the estab- 
lishment came home to us during 
1990-92. The BJP regime in М.Р. orga- 
nized physical attacks on our groups, 
burning and banning our literature 
and ultimately asked us to wind up 
shop. | 

A question that is often asked of 
me and my peers is: What sustains 
your motivation? It is a difficult ques- 
tion and one could easily slip into 
simplistic assertions. Still, one may 


-identify ‘collective purpose’ as a 


major source for sustained motiva- 
tion, As we reach the end of this cen- 
tury, collective purpose may appear an 
oxymoron. In a world increasingly 
marked by individual interests and 
fierce competition, collective purpose 
often evokes cynicism and apathy, 
particularly in the upper class sections 
of metro and urban settings. 


B... 1973 and 1990, particu- 
larly since 1982, my work has invol- 
ved extensive travel in rural Madhya 
Pradesh. Since 1990, given my invol- 
vement with the nationwide literacy 
campaigns, such travelling extended 
to over 300 districts of the country. In 
the process, I have interacted with 
thousands of countrymen and women 
—at workshops, meetings, and shivirs. 
Quite simply, itisthe optimism, hope, 
knowledge, intelligence and the will 
to act of many of these people, who 
live a life far more impoverished than 
that of the urban elite, which keeps 
one going. And itis this bond thatcon- 
stitutes a collective purpose. 

The school education program- 
mes have brought many ofus together, 
quite intimately work-wise, with 
thousands of rural school teachers. 
Many of them had never learnt sci- 
ence in the earlier years, but taught it 
in schools! Their enthusiasm for 
Hoshangabad Vigyan was far more 
vigorous than thatexhibited by ‘B.Sc. 


pass’ teachers. They more readily 
realised that what was being propa- 
gated was amethodology of acquiring 
knowledge, not mere information. 
Sohoni behanji of Semri Harchand 
village, a strict vegetarian who would 
not even touch an egg, was soon read- 
ily hatching chicks with herclass eight 
girl students to study the life-cycle 
chapter. Halkey Veer Patel from vil- 
lage Chandon would constantly find 
alternative ways to conduct experi- 
ments that were cheaper and more 
suited to local conditions. 


Т. ensuing empowerment is typi- 
fied by the following case. One of 
the chapters in the class eight book 
lists various examples to understand 
elementary concepts of chance and 
probability. Children learn to work out 
probabilities of simple events. Since 
the examination is an open book type, 
the object is to test the ability of chil- 
dren to apply such knowledge for 
problem solving. For the class eight 
board examination, a group of four 
teachers formulated a question that 
asked children to work out the prob- 
ability of winning at two digit and 
three digit satta and deduce whether 
satta was primarily a winning or los- 
ing form of gambling. The local MLA 
who was hostile to the programme 
took up this matter in the stateAssem- 
bly, asserting that since Hoshangabad 
Vigyan wasa ‘learning by doing’ pro- 
gramme, children were being induced 
to practice gambling, a serious charge 
indeed. 

After a hilarious question- 
answer session in the Assembly, the 
Speaker summoned the concerned 
teachers to explain their actions. It 
may be difficult for urban audie- 
nces to appreciate what it means for 
rural middle school teachers to be so 
ordered — it can be devastating. The 
teachers prepared a 15 page submis- 
sion, tracing the history of chance and 
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probability, its importance in study- 


ing science, and how one can demon- 
strate that satta is invariably a losing 
proposition. This, they contended, 
was a better way than moral rhetoric 
to wean people away from satta and 
matka.'They also submitted that since 
they were constantly asked to relate 
the classroom to life outside, that is 
whatthey had done. Finally, that if this 
deserved punishment they were will- 
ing to take it. The matter was promptly 
dropped! 

The interaction with literacy 
workers, all volunteers, was more 
wide ranging. About eight million 
volunteers were involved with the lite- 
racy campaigns. Even if half of them 


are merely paper entries, it remains a, 


factthat nearly four million had actu- 
ally been active. Apart from contri- 
buting about Rs 15,000 crore worth 
of voluntary labour, which is what it 
would have costthe government had 
itpaid thema paltry Rs 200 per month 
fora year, there are today women, anti- 
liquor, development, health and edu- 
cation activists enthusiastic to proceed 
beyond the teaching-learning phase 
of literacy. 


Gus to general impression, 
they are present not only in Kerala or 
theSouth, butin Saharasa, Beguserai, 
Nawada, Dhanbad in Bihar; Durg, 
Bilaspur, Chhindwara, Ratlam and 
Tikamgrah in M.P; Pali, Chittorgarh, 
Barmer and Alwar in Rajasthan; and 
many other districts throughout the 
country. The Jago Behna programmes 
in Dumka, Bihar or the Podupu- 
lakshmi, a women's saving and credit 
programme in Nellore — just to high- 
light a few —are all spin-offs from the 
literacy campaigns. 

Hoshangabad Vigyan, the for- 
mation of Eklavya, analysing science- 
society issues and writing about them 
in Hindi, publishing Chakmak, achil- 
dren’s science magazine, preparing 


weekly news features on science and 
technology, publishing Strote, orga- 
nizing popular lectures in schools, 
intervening in the Bhopal gas disaster 
orthe Narmada dams controversy, the 
formation of the АП India People's 
Science Network, literacy campaigns 
and the Bharat Gyan Vigyan Samiti — 
these have been and continue to be 
my pursuits, as also of many others 
who are my peers and colleagues. All 
this together constitutes people's 
science. 


H.. is this different from the 
ordained pursuit of *proper science', 
which many opted out of, or continue 
to engage in as an additional activity? 
Proper science demands regular 
publications in research journals and 
being intellectually networked with 
aselectfew who work on the same or 
similar problems. It demands a ‘neu- 
tral’ and ‘apolitical’ attitude, without 
critically examining that one’s very 
existence in an institution and area of 
work is never a neutral or apolitical 
activity. 

If science is what a scientist 
does, people's science is what an ‘ex’, 
‘mad’, activist scientist or sometimes 
a non-scientist does in participation 


. with ordinary people and their know- 


ledge systems. Usually, people's sci- 
ence demands examining not only 
specific events but also evaluating 
science as an enterprise. The two, 
mainstream and people's science, 
need not always be confrontationist, 
and must involve not only debate, but 
an active cooperation, depending on 
the issue. The attempt to transform 
individuals and institutions of main- 
stream science is people's science too 
and that is what and many of us have 
tried to do, with no illusion that such 
a pursuit is fundamentally revolutio- 
nary. It is as an aberration, lakeer se 
hatkar, hopefully for a larger good, 
which makes it worth pursuing. 
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Defying logic 


K.VIJAY RAGHAVAN 


The Pursuit of Purpose 


I work at the National Centre for Bio- 
logical Sciences (NCBS), a young and 
growing centre of the Tata Institute 
of Fundamental Research (TIFR). A 
remarkable feature of NCBS is the col- 
lective drive of its members towards 
the growth of the centre. Why should 
anyone, let alone a group of people, 
put in effort to build a scientific insti- 
tution in India? The skeptic can list 
a hundred valid reasons, difficult to 
refute, as to why such efforts are mis- 
placed. The optimist may be less effec- 
tive in negotiating recent history to 
advantage, but will evoke culture, tra- 
dition and a bright future. 

Being an optimist with little 
sense of culture or tradition and also 
having to contend with reality, since I 
am closely involved with anew scien- 
tific enterprise, I will try and deal with 
issues of purpose and academic suc- 
cess literally from the construction 
site. I will try to show that there is 
much that is positive about doing sci- 
ence in India; consequently the need 
to both strengthen existing institutions 
and build new ones. While the road is 
difficult and painful for the partici- 
pants, the rewards can be tangible. 

I will first lay down the issues 
that I will address. As a scientist, as 
distinct from a sociologist, [feelrather 
out of place with the language of jour- 
nals such as Seminar, not because I 
find the style difficult, but because the 


tools and sweep of writing in the 
social sciences are perhaps very dif- 
ferent from those used by scientists. 
Scientists, by and large, have lost the 
ability to generalize beyond their 
narrow specialties. Indeed, they are 
often quite incompetent beyond the 
boundaries of these specialties. With 
time, specialties become obsolete, as 
they must, and their practitioners too 
become constrained by their incom- 
petence. 

This peril of specialization that 
Iaddress at the outset is something that 
appears to be at a tangent to the theme 
of this essay, but I bring itup to try and 
demonstrate that it is central to the suc- 
cess or failure of scientific institutions. 
The second issue that I would like to 
address relates to the role of biology 
in today’s world. In my opinion, this 
role is special and is therefore ger- 
mane to the issue of purpose and suc- 
cess. A sensible critic would knock 
this opinion on the ground that it 
comes from a biologist. Afterall, Iam 
not competent to say whether physics 
or mathematics are special and per- 
haps they too are. However, Istrongly 
feel that motivation and purpose come 
not only from within, a necessary 
requirement, but that the object of our 
motivations must have an objective 
and defined value for it to have a broad 
rather than a narrow or personal pur- 
pose. 


YS 


X 


ay 


In today’s world, new research 
institutions in biology have a greater 
chance of succeeding than, say, those 
in physics. This is because biology is 
intrinsically different from physics 
and chemistry while following their 
laws. Biological structures, organisms 
and biochemical pathways are prod- 
ucts of evolutionary history — victims 
of the random decisions of their ances- 


tors. Each new organism, each para- ' 


siteand, indeed, each individual offers 
surprises begging to be deciphered. 
This is, initself, notnews; howeverthe 
technology torapidly and widely study 
all sorts of biological problems from 
the human genome to how the leprosy 
bacterium enters cells, has become 
available. Exciting problems are now 
more tractable than ever before. 

I will also try and address the 
strengths and weaknesses of specia- 
lized institutions, andNCBS will be one 
such. Isuggest that bringing biologists 
and other scientists together actively 
can be a way of building innovative 
institutions and that the failure to do 
socould be fatal. In dealing with these 
issues I will try to be general, but the 
subject requires looking into the nitty- 
gritty of the issues involved. 


О. more point needs to be made 
and this may be adifficult one for which 


-to secure broad agreement in today’s 


world where the return on investment 
is all-important. Apparently, com- 
mand economies have failed the world 
over. However, I strongly feel that 
command science is an even greater 
failure. Scientists will naturally take 
on challenging intellectual problems 
and sometimes the problems they 
address will be of obvious societal 
value. Most often this is not the case. 
Practical applications will come 
from the drive of those who want to 
apply discoveries to make money or 
to solve social or technological prob- 
lems. Standing the problem on its head 


and asking scientists to do what inven- 


tors, technologists, social workers 
and the government should be doing 
is like administering a placebo ~ at 
best ineffective and at worst ignoring 
thereal cause of the disease, often with 
fatal consequences. Much of our insti- 
tutional failures can be traced to this 
wrong treatment of the disease. There- 
fore, when I talk of building a success- 
ful institution, I speak of a politically 
incorrect concept—a place where sci- 
ence is done for its own sake, where 
accountability to the tax payeris high 
but the mandate is broad and deliber- 
ately ill-defined. 


О. сап and must be judged 


but working on socially relevant prob- 
lems is not sufficient; and whether it 
is necessary should entirely be the 
choice of the scientist and not of his 
paymaster. A society, even a poverty 
stricken one, that does not see the need 
for significant investment in art and 
culture is a dead society. Basic sci- 
ence, in this context, is very similar to 
art and culture. If we do not have it in 
good measure and of a high standard, 
we will be even poorer. | 

Coming back to the beginning, 
why start scientific research institu- 
tions in India? The country has more 
pressing needs. And evenif one were 
to dare to argue against that, it would 
take years to get anything started, 
years to complete and what started as 
a dream could become a nightmare. 
Who then are the types of people to 
take on such ventures? What drives 
them? Is there logic in their actions? 
Is there purpose, in the noble sense of 
the word? 

I will briefly dwell on two exam- 
ples where purpose against the flow of 
logic had an impact and how the les- 
sons from the first example helped the 
second. I deal with examples close to 
home for reasons of familiarity and 
because no offense can be taken, since 


Тата self-acknowledged, positively 
biased insider. The first example is 
about the Molecular Biology Unit at 
TIFR. The second example is again 
from TIFR but about its National Cen- 
tre for Biological Sciences (NCBS) at 
Bangalore. | 


1 is difficult and perhaps pointless to 
try to glean what motivates pioneers, 
and Obaid Siddiqi should be regarded 
as a pioneer by many more biologists 
in the country. Indeed, physicists 
and chemists probably attach this 
label to him more than other biolo- 
gists of his generation. This is because 
mainstream biology in the country, 
in the sixties, largely derived its 
traditions fromclassical botany, plant- 
breeding or biochemistry. The youth- 
ful drive of molecular biology in the 
school of Max Delbruck and the post 
DNA-Structure period did not arrive in 
India with the confidence and bravado 
with which it engulfed biology in the 
West. | 

Obaid Siddiqi was very much 
part of this new school with all the zeal 
of the new tribe. Further, the small size 
and the semi-reclusive nature of the 
TIFR biologists did not particularly 
endear them to their fellow country- 
men. They were well-funded, expected 
not to confuse hard work with hard 
thinking and were under no pressure 
to perform. Not many know thatit was 
Leo Szilard, a Hungarian physicist in 
America, who recommended Siddiqi 
to Homi Bhabha who then hired him 
to start the Molecular Biology Unit at 
TIFR. Bhabha’s view of research, and 
TIFR, was structured to centreresearch 
around outstanding individuals. In 
practice, this meant that this outstand- 
ing individual did what he (there were 
no women in major academic posi- 
tions in TIFR in those days, and rather 
few now) pleased in terms of develop- 
ing his group. Some did well; others, 
such as the mathematicians, did 
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extraordinarily well. Remarkably, few 
groups did badly. 

It must have been an exciting 
time — the practitioners of physics 
and mathematics, the main areas of 
research atTIFR, were young, success- 
ful and from the best laboratories in 
the world. Homi Bhabha was a pow- 
erful figure who provided for every- 
thing, most of all the intellectual 
touchstone for achievement and pro- 
tection from all that challenged qua- 
lity. However, it is clear, with the 
unerring benefit of hindsight, that 
many ofthe extraordinary people that 
Bhabha hired did notexpect the same 
standards from those whom they in 
turn hired. Within a couple of genera- 
tions, following Andre Weil's law of 
decline of quality in scientists,! the 
average quality of those atTIFR was по 
different from half a dozen other 
places in the country — a conclusion 
which may be, perhaps fairly, chal- 
lengedby many in TIFR. 


H...... and Bhabha's prescient 
comment that great institutions are 
those that allow ordinary people to do 
extraordinary work is very relevant, 
the high quality of the administration 
and infrastructure during TIFR’s early 
development allowed its subsequent 
decline to go unremarked for a long 
time. On the plus side, TIFR is now 
emerging with vigour from its mid- 
life crisis and credit for this revival 
must go to the efforts of the few nota- 
ble violations of Andre Weil’s law. 

I recount all this received wis- 
dom, probably unfair and certainly 
inaccurate in detail, to point out that 
in the midst of all the growth and 
fattening of TIFR, the Molecular Bio- 
logy Unit was a strange island. Not 
1. A great scientist will hire a great scientist. 
But should a mistake be made in the quality of 
hiring, his successor will hire someone halfas 
good, who will in turn hire someone half as 


goodand soon, thus ensuring the rapid decline 
of scientific institutions. 
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that its fate was any different, butithad 
features that made it unusual — a bio- 
logy department in a physics and 
mathematics institute, its small size 
and the low level of capital invest- 
ment. In many ways, Obaid Siddiqi 
was to the Molecular Biology Unit 
what Bhabha was to TIFR. As a small 
department its impact was dispropor- 
tionate to its size. Its main contribu- 
tion in the country's biology scenario 
wasto establish genetics, particularly 
biochemical and neurogenetics, as 
areas of research whose quality (but 
notnecessarily quantity of output) was 
comparable to the best in the world. 


Т. Molecular Biology Unit was 
started in the early sixties and before 
it was 20 years old, Obaid Siddiqi, 
then in his mid-forties, conceived the 
idea of establishing a new centre for 
biological sciences. This centre, the 
National Centre for Biological Sci- 
ences, was formally born in late 1991 
and has grownconsiderably in the past 
few years. This in briefis the material, 
the data, on which I base the bulk of 
my views. I think personal experience 
over a long time provides a useful 
database to test hypotheses. 
Scientists and laymen alike 
lament the absence of a Raman or a 
Saha in today’s science in India. But 
this concern is misplaced. Sadly, it is 
science thathas changed substantially, 
not India? In the early 20th century 
most, i.e. the median, practitioners of 
science were of poor quality; research 
was not the enterprise it is today and 
much of it was sloppy. In a situation 


2. The following logic of analysisis borrowed 

completely from Stephen Jay Gould, Life’s 
Grandeur, also published as A Full House. He 
studies the spread of excellence from Plato to 

Darwin and explains the currentlow frequency 

of high batting averages in baseball, the extinc- 

tion of dinosaurs, why there are no more 
Mozarts and so on. However, I take full respon- 
sibility for any errors in my interpretation and 

application of his logicto this ess ay. 


where the average quality was poor 
and the median was close to the aver- 
age, there was tremendous room for 
the talented to stand out, literally, from 
this curve of mediocrity. 

Today, the situation is different. 
The average quality of advanced 
scientific research as practiced in 
the West is very high and if this is an 
exaggeration it 1s slight and I do so 
deliberately to make my point clearer. 
The median population of scientists is 
clustered around this high average. In 
other words, the bulk of science is of 
a quality close to the maximum pos- 
sible quality with our current intellec- 
tual and technological tools. In this 
situation there 1s little room for the 
exceptional individual. Or, in other 
words, the exception is like the win- 
ner of a lottery where chance rather 
thantalentandeffort (butboth usually 
necessary) matters. In this state then, 
being average is no mean achieve- 
ment and a lot of effort goes in stay- 
ingthere. 


T. immediate consequences ofthis 
analysis are simple. Celebrate those 
among us who are average by interna- 
tional standards. They are our Ramans 
and however much the older genera- 
tion will wince at this heresy, Raman 
would be average in today's western 
world. Second, our institutions, our 
departments should be judged on 
whether or not they are comparable to 
the average in the West. If they are then 
they are doing well, ifnotthey are not. 

Of course, those who moan 
about the good old days will argue that 
while the median population is close 
to the average, it is just that most sci- 
entists in the West are boring clones 
ofeach other—it is technology and the 
drive to succeed that have killed origi- 
nality. Exceptional individuals who 
make major breakthroughs, accord- 
ing to this logic, are rare not because 
most practitioners are equally good 


< 


but because science, as practiced today, 
stifles originality. In my opinion, this 
view is simply incorrect and does 
not starid up to the data. If anything, a 
cause for concern is that science is so 
productive and of such high quality 
that it imposes a great psychological 
stress on its practitioners. 


B. can the Indian median be of 
average international quality? The 
huge levels of investment in each 
advanced research centre and the long 
history of such investment inthe West 
are such that it seems unlikely that 
India will in the near future make any 
comparable input. In this situation 
success, i.e. reaching the average, 
must elude institutions and it is only 
individuals in India who stand out 
because of sheer personal talent com- 
bined with good luck to become mem- 
bers of the western average and are 
held up as our role models. 

It is this stark logic that causes 
deep pessimism and those that see 
purpose in building institutions and 
take on this task must either miss the 
logic completely or have some deeper 
insight about how to evade inevitable 
failure. What motivates such people to 
take on heavy odds with enthusiasm? 
It is pointless and unnecessary to 
enter the heads of others but I think 
the Molecular Biology Unit did well 
when it did well because it focused 
on yeast and Drosophila genetics — 
low in investment, low personnel 
requirement. Thus was it possible to 
be comparable to the median geneti- 
cists in the West. The strength of the 
Molecular Biology Unit lay in the 
ignorance of its staff. Most of its stu- 
dents were trained in physics or che- 
mistry and few were biologists. Drawn 
from backgrounds either poor in clas- 
sical biochemistry and biology or with 
shallow roots in these traditions, they 
were quick to grasp and push hereti- 
cal ideas and did not get bogged down 


in the routine or stifled by their learn- 
ing. 

But biology soon changed dra- 
matically. New techniques changed 
genetics from a heuristic science to 
one where actual tests of hypotheses 
became possible at the molecular 
level. Pure geneticists or even good 
biochemists became like dinosaurs, 
either too specialized or hit by the 
meteor ofthe recombinantDNA revo- 
lution. The goalposts had moved, the 
rules had changed and technology 
became arequirement. Very unfair, but 
theconsequence of specialization and 
the inability to change was irrelevant. 
Ignorance, the ability to boldly take a 


new path and not be bogged down by- 


mere facts, had to be learnt afresh. 

In this situation, is there hope for 
specialized, small institutions? In the 
context of the apparent continuous 
growth of research in biology, can they 
find acomparative advantage? 


M... biology seems to bein a 
state of continuous and unabated 
growth. On the one hand, high-tech, 
high-investment science has incre- 
ased. At the same time it has led to the 
development of tools that are readily 


accessed by the Third World scientist. - 


Thiskind of growth has provided new 
and exciting possibilities making it 
possible for the daring to build viable 
new institutions in India. Centres such 
as NCBS required huge investments, 
from TIFR through the Department of 
Atomic Energy, in infrastructure and 
technology. Although high by Indian 
standards, such investment is no grea- 
terthanina medium sized department 
ata western university. Will such ven- 
tures succeed? Is our investment in 
infrastructure and intellect sufficient 
toensurean 'average' output by inter- 
national standards? 

The short-term answer is posi- 
tive. Itisrelatively simple to see signs 
of success at the early stages in the life 


of an institution and to even ensure it. 
Youthfulness in its faculty, adminis- 
tration and goals all make for success. 
Even here, there are obvious dangers. 
It borders on the foolhardy totry to set 
in place expensive high-tech equip- 
ment when power and water supply 
are unreliable, civic infrastructure 
near absent and functioning of insti- 
tutional purchase and accounts sys- 
tems bogged down in mantras of the 
scientists’ own creation 


B. these ‘minor’ details aside, if 
researchers communicate with each 
other within the institution and out- 
side, if they collaborate widely, then 
success is assured, albeit with a lot of 
effort. All that is required is to con- 
stantly tug to keep the set point as 
the western average. This is not easy. 
Patriotism, jingoism, xenophobia 
can all work rapidly to define success 
as something being done for the ‘first 
time in India’. This may have been 
good philosophy 50 years ago; it is 
escapism today. 

The long term prognosis is con- 
ditional and must deal with the issue 
of the certain failure of specialized 
institutions which cannot rapidly 
change direction. Just as the geneti- 
cists at the Molecular Biology Unit 
became dinosaurs and had to reinvent 


3. This is contrary to the prevalent view that 
bureaucrats are responsible for stifling 
research. While that view could be correct, 
what is more limiting is the inability of science 
administrators to actively promote smooth 
functioning and not the rules themselves or the 
bureaucracy. While the people who run insti- 
tutions may have good credentials and train- 
ing as scientists, they rarely have similar 
training as administrators. Naturally , such peo- 
ple view administration as a headache but at 
the same time something they do not and can- 
not relinquish. Further, development of good 
administration requires that contrary views be 
listened to carefully, that boards of manage- 
ment allow flexibility while providing advice 
and caution, and that collegiality be actively 
nurtured. Few institutions enjoy such luxuries, 
although history teaches us how important 
they are. 
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themselves to rise again, the perils of 


specialization and the consequent 
absence of daring represent our soft 


underbelly. Specialized institutions as - 


opposed to university departments are 
notnormally exposed to diverse views 
and sciences. They don’t get to see 
their fate slowly envelop them. They 
live in splendid isolation and become 
irrelevant. - 

The solution is obvious. To suc- 
ceed rapidly an institution must be 
small andefficient. Big science should 
be done by anetwork of collaborations 
rather than in-house. Close commu- 
nication and collaboration with the 
international and national scientific 
community is essential. The former 
gives a set point — the Indian median 
quality should be the same as that in 
the West. The latter, collaborations 
within India; give us a way by which 
this quality can be achieved in acoun- 
try with low levels of investment in 
science with a pleasant bonus of broad 
social impact. 


T. huge investment in science in the 
West implies that a large number of 
talented people are attacking all pos- 
sible interesting problems available to 
us. In physics, mathematics or chem- 
istry, this means that they are indeed 
attacking all interesting problems; 
but biology is different, as I mentioned 
earlier. National collaborations per- 
mit us to drill through the limits set by 
today’s science. The diversity of bio- 
logical problems local to India, when 
combined with the tools of modern 
biology, give the sophisticated prac- 
titioner many opportunities. Merely 
working on a local problem is not a 
solution or even a view that should be 
propagated... 

The availability of biological 
diversity in the tropics can yield com- 
parative advantage to scientists using 
this resource. This advantage, like all 
advantages in science, will not last for 
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long. By itself and bereft of the reali- 
zation of the global nature of science, 
the mere stating of this diversity and 
making a virtue of it, is an opiate for 
the Luddite and isolationist. 


J.. as important is the ability to 
change directions. Small is good 
because change is possible. But small 
is worse than useless if change does 
nottake place and if opportunities are 
not grabbed. Big is bad because 
change is not easy. But big and good 
declines less slowly than small and 
good; soif youcannotchange quickly 
at least you have a chance to change 
slowly. Many of ourlargeinstitutions 
have made orare making aremarkable 
recovery after their midlife crises. The 
Indian Institute of Science has stea- 
dily regenerated in the past 15 years 
and can clearly continue to change. 
TIFR is smaller and younger but it too 


` has seen and steadily grasped oppor- 


tunities for change. But these are ins- 
titutions with academic diversity. If 
centres such as NCBS, specialized in 
biology, are to survive with vigour 
they will do soin the long run only if, 
in addition to biologists, they collabo- 
rate and interact closely with physi- 
cists, mathematicians, chemists and 
clinicians. 

In the period between the idea 
and reality — between when Obaid 
Siddiqi thought of a centre for mod- 
ern biology and the development of 
NCBS as a centre that has just moved 


into its new laboratories — modern bio- : 


logy has changed rapidly. In this con- 
text what is the scientific logic of 
Siddigi's motivation, whatis the pur- 
pose behind the idea? As when inter- 
preting a painting, itis best notto ask 
the painter. Each viewer or critic has 
an answer which, disappointingly, 
tells us more about the viewer than the 
painter or the painting. The answers 
therefore keep changing with time and 
eventually history is the best judge. 


` But fer now the motivating 
force, in my opinion, is the sheer 
excitement of possibilities in biology 
and the feeling that it would be won- 
derful to be part of a team that is 
excited about this and doing it well. 
In practical terms it has meant an abi- 
lity to enthuse outstanding people to 
join a virtual organization that must 
painfully be born even as its members 
work under makeshift conditions. 
Makeshift laboratories can be han- 
dled, but ourcolleagues have to handle 
makeshift policy, uncertain timetables 
and so on. In this situation they have 
done well. They are clearly average 
by international standards and this 
is truly heroic, and stressful. Stress 
appears to be an unfortunate, integral 
part of doing quality science the world 
over and it must be doubly stressful 
doing it under our difficult circums- 
tances. 


B. there is another important fea- 
ture of NCBS that stems from Siddiqi's 
history at the molecular biology unit. 
This is the philosophy that one must 
be supportive of and trust the creati- 
уйу of yourcolleagues. Hire carefully 
and hire well, but having done so 
support colleagues and be patient 
about delivery of quality. Don't judge 
them too soon. This appears to be the 
antithesis-of yearly accountability, 
the antithesis of the philosophy that 
requires quality checks afterfive years 
and the firing of those who have failed. 


-This is a difficult philosophy for the 
‘successful’ to stomach. They would _ 


like firm and exemplary action taken 
to maintain quality. But late bloomers 
will be the valuable products of this 
apparently benign view. It takes time 
to get things started in research today, 
but more important, today’s apparent 
success may also be rather ordinary 
from tomorrow’s perspective. 

‘But will this philosophy not 
lead to the steady accumulation, by 


tolerance, of poor quality? Not if the 
place is constantly vibrant and attrac- 
tive to new people. A vibrant institu- 
tion, sensitive to change, will get the 
best out of most and be seen as a suc- 
cessful place. The quality of its best, 
and there will be several in that cat- 
egory, will be an intellectual stimulus 
to the others. To the new entrant, this 
quality will often translate into the 
rather excessive stress of wanting to 
get things done fast. It is true that 
planning a scientific programme that 


: will succeed is difficult, time consum- 


ing and draining. Thus, one needs to 
moderate the newcomer and reas- 
sure her or him about being realistic 
about the time taken to get started. 
Encouraging the excellent, rather 


than culling the rest, is clearly not as 


benign an approach as it first appears. 
Academic quality must be sustained 
and encouraged by every method 
possible but an attack on what, on a 
given day, appears to be lack of quality 
is not necessarily a help to achieving 
quality. | 

The key problem facing us is 
how to build successful institutions 


' with low investment (by international 


standards), poor infrastructure and 
poor methods of performance evalu- 
ation. Inthis situation there is no gen- 
eral recipe for success, for each case 
is different; indeed in our great coun- 
try each day is a surprise. But ifa small 
cohesive group embarks on a chal- 
lenging venture they have a fighting 
chance of taking on the Goliaths. 
NCBS'scurrentcollective enthusiasm, 
David taking on Goliath, is a credit to 
the initial success of Obaid Siddiqi's 
purpose. But what will happen with 


-this collective David's ageing and 


tiring remains to be seen: Is constant 
reinvention and renewal possible or 
will the goalposts move too fast? The 
past and present do not offer great 
hope but the future is bright because 
sometimes even the rational dream to 
defy logic. 
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RULES, LAWS, CONSTITUTIONS edited by 
Satish Saberwal and Heiko Sievers. Sage, Delhi, 
1998. — 


A germinal seminar on “Constitutional History and 
Rule of Law’ held in Bangalore (February 1995) that 
burgeoned into a symposium in this journal (October 
1995, no. 434) has attained fruition in this volume. It 
puts together the cogitations and cerebrations of acad- 
emicians, practitioners and administrators in various 
disciplines such as constitutional and comparative law, 
political science, history, sociology, development eco- 
nomics and information technology. They address 
issues vital to the understanding of evolving and dis- 
solving polities. : 

The theme indicated by the laconic title hides a 
paradox: the commonalty of views about the Rule of 
Law asanimperative andthe differences in perception 
about what that concept means and entails. The papers 
reflect this diffusion. On reading them one discerns that 
the contributors, having been nurtured intellectually 
in diverse traditions, are still grappling with the concep- 
tualization and the substantive content and meaning of 
the rule of law. Most of the participants/contributors 
are Indians based here and hence well conversant with 
the rule of law as it obtains in theory and practice in 
our country. Of the remaining five contributors, four 
are from Europe, specifically Germany, with some 
experience of comparative studies in other countries 
(including India) that have been bred onAnglo-Saxon 
jurisprudence either of the imperial or colonial variety, 
while the last is Professor of Public Law inEngland. 

Constitutionalism furnishes the accretion and 
crystallization of the rule of law. Constitutional doc- 
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trine enunciates its essential components; constitu- 
tional interpretation by the judiciary delineates the 
basic and essential features of the rule of law and dis- 
seminates them contextually. In this sense, a priori 
notions of the rule of law get qualified by a given cons- 
titutional scheme. 

Disregard or lack of awareness of the precise con- 
stitutional standards or scheme is apt to result in the 
differences in perception I have just mentioned. As 
Vasudha Dhagamwar, a legal academic and activist, 
rightly points out (pp. 118-132), the content of the laws 
has to be built into the rule of law. In herimagery, the 
perfect circle of the rule of law can be tripped or rolled 
over with little effort, but squaring that circle would 
give it a firm base from which it cannot be toppled. 
Sudhir Kaicker, an information technologist, tracing 
the quest for natural laws (pp. 35-60), asserts that there 
is an ineluctable incompleteness in the laws of math- 
ematics and physics. While mathematical laws enable 
inter alia construction of statements whose truth or 
falsity is not provable by the application of those laws 
alone, physicallaws inherently require periodic modi- 
fication as a result of *more subtle or more accurate 
future experiments and more refined observations: 
they approach the ultimate laws only asymptotically.’ 
Thus, it is the constitutional hard disc that enables all 
rule of law software to function. If a virus enters the 
constitutional computer hard disc, it would either be 
erased by the doctrine of ultra vires or the system 
itself would crash. 

The traditional reading or understanding of writ- 
ten and unwritten constitutions alike as only a protec- 
tion of individual and group rights, and hence of 
limitation on state power, is a partial one. This fallacy 


of thought is reflected, implicitly or explicitly, in most 
of the papers: Sumit Guha, a historian, on ‘Power and 
Law in Past and Present’ (pp. 83-95); Sasheej Hegde, 
asociologist, on ‘Rules and Laws in Indian Traditions’ 
(pp. 97-116); Claus Offe, a political sociologist, on 
‘Group Rights as an Answer to Identity Conflicts in 
Constitutional Democracy’ (pp. 188-209); Dieter 
Conrad, a research scholar in legal and constitutional 
systems of South Asian countries, on ‘Constitutional 
Problems of Personal Laws in India’ (pp. 209-230); 
John Bridge, an international and comparative public 
law teacher, on ‘The Rule of Law and the Individual in 
the United Kingdom and in a Federal Europe’ (pp. 231- 
251) and Giri Deshingkar, a China expert, on ‘Contra- 
dictory Pulls between Rule of Law and Rule of Men in 
China’ (pp. 252-268). What these authors uniformly 
fail to appreciate is that the legal status of individuals 
and groups has to traverse a complex web of jural rela- 
tionships and that each locus becomes context specific. 

Moreover, some constitutions have a binary 
character: They guarantee basic rights and impose con- 
comitant limitations on state power; they also sepa- 
rately provide for certain fundamental duties and 
obligations to be affirmatively performed or discharged 
by the state as a matter of constitutional mandate and 
policy. Perhaps the best example is the Constitution of 
India: Part Ш enumerates the fundamental rights of 
individuals and groups while Part IV sets out the 
Directive Principle of State Policy which are ‘funda- 
mental in the governance of the country and it shall be 
the duty of the state to apply these principles in mak- 
ing laws.’ These provisions were directly inspired and 
partly borrowed fromArticle 45 of the Constitution of 
Eire, 1937. More recently, such principles have been 
incorporated in the Constitution of the Republic of 
Mozambique, 1990. 

Satish Saberwal, a sociologist, in his ‘Compa- 
rative Reflections of European and Indian History’ 
(pp. 62-80), emphasises the enlargement of scales of 

- activities in and the complexities of a plural society as 
virtually determinative of the rule of law and of con- 
stitutional government in India. He sees a mismatch 
in the attempted fusion of the ingrained traditional 
codes of Indian culture and its hierarchies and the 
imperially introduced regime of general rules. In his 
view, ‘It is the purposes to which we put the techno- 
logy (of law) that will make a difference.' In his 
introduction to the volume (pp. 15-33), he adverts to 
А.К. Ramanujan’s dichotomy between the context- 
sensitive (the Indian tradition) and the context-free (the 
Western tradition). He sums up the thrust ofthe present 


volume in the proposition that rules, laws and cons- 
titutions are desirable more because these can enable 
societies to run themselves more efficiently. The 
taxonomy adopted is hierarchical, in the order as indi- 
cated in the title of the volume. 

The other contributors address specific aspects 
of the rule of law problematic. Meetaand Rajiv Lochan, 
an officer of the Indian Administrative Service and a 
historian respectively, point out by aconcrete illustra- 
tion of a tribal development project in Maharashtra as 
to how many of the rules of day to day functioning by 
the bureaucracy are underpinned by acomprehensive 
political agenda that often thwarts the very purpose of 
the project. Their presentation reflects the imperative 
of developing statutory and administrative conven- 
tions, similar to constitutional conventions. Amita 
Dhanda, a legal scholar, focuses on how the label 
insanity under the existing law is used or operates as a 
device for oppression and for suppressing difference 
and dissent. She points out that underthe Mental Health 
Act, 1987, while structures of authority have been 
established, mechanisms of accountability are absent. 
Abha Singhal Joshi, a young lawyer turned activist, 
shows the way to dissemination of legal literacy and 
awareness. Heiko Sievers a scholar with interests in 
development economics and political governance, 
in his prefatory remarks, pointedly and pertinently 
remarks: ‘Rule of law, whether in the Anglo-American 
liberal, the European social welfare or the South- 
East Asian authoritarian guise, predominates wherever 
corporate interests are at stake,’ and ‘The signifi- 
cance and reach of the nation state as guarantor of con- 
stitutionalism and rule of law seems to be outweighed 
by the deployment needs of the global economy’ 
(pp. 11-12). 

This current verity should alert us to the impor 
tance of working and effectuating our Constitution. 
In fact, the hierarchy is precisely the reverse of that 
posited as the ‘over-arching concept’ of the volume 
under review. The Constitution comes first. It is the fun- 
damental law from which there are emanations. Next 
come legislations or laws whose enactment is autho- 
rised or sanctioned by the basic law. Such enactments 
or legislations in term may authorise supplemental 
rules called subordinate or delegated legislation. 

The present volume is a useful addition to the lit- 
erature on legal sociology. The perspective that ins- 
pired it may well be tempered in its ferment by the 
following thought: ‘The complexity of many modern 
sociological theories is due not to the complexity of 
the field of investigation which they seek to elucidate, 
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but to the kind of concepts employed. These may be 
concepts which either have proved their worth in 
other (usually physical) sciences, or are treated as 
self-evident in everyday usage, but which are notatall 
appropriate to the investigation of specifically func- 
tional nexuses.' (Norbert Elias, What is Sociology? 
Columbia University Press, 1978.) 


M.S. Ganesh 


FOUL PLAY: Chronicles of Corruption 1947-97 
edited by Shiv Visvanathan and Harsh Sethi. Banyan 
Books, New Delhi, 1998. 


SOME thirty years ago I heard Alex Inkeles, a ranking 
sociologist in the United States, speak casually of cor 
ruption: if you have to build a bridge, and someone 
wants a little bribe, well, pay itand move on. Count it 
in your costs. This is part of the process of moderniza- 
tion; take it in your stride. More recently, Vinod 
Pavarala of University of Hyderabad wrote about the 
phenomenon equally reassuringly: corruption, like 
beauty, lies in the eye of the beholder; it all depends on 
the point of view, there is nothing we can confidently 
call ‘corruption’. From Inkeles to Pavarala, we have 
moved from the modern to the post-modern. 

Shiv Visvanathan and his associates have a 
strictly pre-modern view of corruption. The Business 
India group, and its associate publisher Malvika Singh, 
backed their work with funding and contacts in high 
places; Shantonu Sen, a former Joint Director of CBI 
was a key adviser. Shiv, who is a neighbour of mine, 
poured his demonic energy into conducting the inter- 
views and the writing up. This is a passionate expose; 
it takes on such worthies as Sharad Pawar, Narasimha 
Rao’s son, Kishan Lal Chugh, Sukh Ram, and 
V. Krishnamurthi. There is detail galore. Yet none of 
these men have cared to sue the authors or the publisher 
for libel; undoubtedly they know there is no libel here, 
and silence is their best protection. 

Abouthalf the book was written by Shiv, and sev- 
eral others contributed a chapter each. So there is vari- 
ety in styles and voices. Kunal Chakravarti, JNU’s 
ancient history don, holds that the Brahminical stance 
on all manner of wrong-doing was both relativistic, 
appraising actions in relation to the actor’s status, and 
stereoscopic, exalting virtuous conduct but recogniz- 
ing the endemicity of avarice. Chakravarti was too busy 
to write a text, so we get a long interview with him by 
Anindita Mukhopadhyay — who has additionally writ- 
tenachapteronthe colonial period too. 
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Visvanathan's chapters are written with verve 
and a sharp eye. His account of the Urea Scam reads 
like a whodunit. Seen through the eyes of the prin- 
cipal investigator, we have layer after layer of cover 
up peeled for us until we getto the core. There we find 
Prabhakar Rao, favourite son ofthe then prime minis- 
ter, Р.У. Narasimha Rao, himself. Lest we think that cor 
ruption isthe mark only of those who winelections and 
run governments, we have a chapter on the goings on 
in ITC, where not long ago Kishan Lal Chugh was play- 


_ ing the mascot of India’s national pride and interests 


against BAT, the British investor. 

The concluding chapter, ‘No end to it’, tries to 
look ahead to what can be done about this miasma. Vir- 
tually the only hope seen is in the initiatives of groups 
such as ће Mazdoor Kisan Shakti Sangathan's (MKSS) 
campaign in Rajasthan for transparency in local gov- 
ernment functioning and Sanjoy Ghose who was 


murdered by ULFA because his work was beginning . 


to hinder its loot. | 

It may well be that hope is possible only in small 
doses. Yet, as I write this on 17 April 1999, the news 
comes on the radio that the government has been 


‘defeated in the Lok Sabha: the culmination of a pro- 


cess that began with that most virtuous of all virtuous 
women, Jayalalitha, withdrawing her party’s support 
to the government. The leading lights among her 
allies in this enterprise include Sonia Gandhi, heiress 


‘to the Bofors legacy; Sharad Pawar (whose exploits 


as Maharashtra’s chief minister feature on p. 113 of this 
book); and Laloo Prasad Yadav. It looks like the future 
of the Republic could lie in these hands. Hope may 
indeed be permissible only in small doses. 


Satish Saberwal 


LANGUAGE BEHAVIOUR: Acquisition and Evo- 
lutionary History by R. Narasimhan. Sage, New 
Delhi, 1998. 


Open the Social Sciences is the title of arecent review 
of the entire domain of the ‘social sciences’, seeking a 
direction for their future. Such disciplines as socio- 
logy, political science and history commonly consider 
the same, or similar, phenomena; and therefore it ought 
to be normal for them to try each other’s methods and 
perspectives. Already, as the ‘life sciences’ have moved 
towards trying to understand the structures of basic en- 
tities, say proteins, and processes, say the transmission 
of ‘messages’ and ‘information’ along neural channels, 
they enter a terrain once occupied by chemistry and 
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physics; and so the life sciences find common ground 
with the physical sciences. | 

Scientific activity is about problem-solving, and 
this can work either way: the man with a problem looks 
for tools that work wherever he can find them; from 
the other side, the man with a general method or per- 
spective looks for problems that would submit to his 
skills — regardless of his ‘discipline’. The work of 
Rangaswamy Narasimhan —one of the contributors to 
this issue of Seminar — illustrates the latter. His back- 
ground in engineering and computers led him to an 
‘information processing viewpoint’ on questions of 
language. This has provided a bridge for moving into 
issues of language use, literacy and the learning of lan- 
guage. His Language Behaviourconsiders 'acquisition 
of language’ in two different frames: an infant acquir- 
ing its initial vocabulary; and the proto-humans fum- 
blingtheir way to *words' many million years ago. 

How an infant begins to acquire vocabulary is 
a matter of everyday conversation; but students of 
language behaviour argue about what really goes on 
in the child's head: how does a child move from its 
initial, erratic use to its growing mastery over the 
adult language? Narasimhan and his associate, 
R. Vaidyanathan, addressed the issue partly through 


' fieldwork. They observed a girl, growing up ina mono- 


lingual Tamil language family from age nine months 
to 33 months, in spells of 45-60 minutes at a time. 
Detailed observations and audio recordings of the 
child’s interactions with adults and her growing lin- 
guistic repertoire provide the basis for Narasimhan’s 
conceptualization. Briefly, Narasimhan sees the pro- 
cess as one of imitation, correction and practice — 
‘behavioural pragmatics’ — rather than one of syntax, 
of learning complex rules of grammar and their under 
lying structures. 

On the evolution side, Narasimhan’s concern is 
with the ‘continuity puzzle’. The uniqueness of the 
human ability in using language has two elements: that 


of instructability, of being able to tell others how todo — 


something, rather than showing them, without using 
words; and that of reflecting, of being able to recall what 
happened and to reconsider it even after the moment 
of the happening has passed. How did these unique 
attributes arise in course of evolution? We cannot find 
answers by observing the lineal ancestors of today’s 
human beings: they are all long dead and gone. The 
game here is to observe and map the communicational 
abilities (/) of those who lie in collateral lines —several 
kinds of chimpanzees are the most promising; and 
(ii) of human beings whose capacities do not add up to 


the ‘normal’ adult capacities: say infants beginningto 
learn language use, deaf-mutes like Helen Keller, thase 
whose brain functions are impaired in some way, and 
so forth. What are the limits to what members of these 
several categories manage to do, and where exactly do 
‘normal’ humans go beyond them? 

Narasimhan provides a masterly review of work 
done to date and argues that the next steps may have to 
be taken by neurobiologists working on the neural 
mechanisms which make the unique human capacities 
possible—as also the evolutionary history of, or guesses 
about, these mechanisms. His discussion is much too 
technical to be summarized here, but a general point 
or two may be made. Narasimhan demonstrates the 
power of pushing one’s insights to the maximal level 
of sustainable generality: this opens the possibility of 
serendipity, of being able to carry insight from one field 
toa seemingly unrelated one. 

Finally, one must notice the remarkably lonely 
furrow that Narasimhan has ploughed: of the 150 or 
so publications cited in this monograph, the anly 
Indian items are by Narasimhan himself and a couple 
of his associates in Mumbai. То have persevered with 
such work is a testimony to the author’s intellectual 
stamina. It is also the case that few of these publi- 
cations are likely to be available in any particular 
library, or even in all of India’s libraries put together; 
Narasimhan has undoubtedly banked on his personal, 
international connections. And if, in this age of infor- 
mation, Indiacannot sustain a single library of stature, 
can we still attempt ambitious scholarship on any scale? 


Satish Saberwal 


MEMORY, IDENTITY AND POWER by Ranabir 
Samaddar. Oxford University Press, New Delhi, 
1998. 


IN his study of the politics of the jungle mahals (south- 
West Bengal along the borders of Bihar and Orissa) 
between 1890 and 1950, Samaddar attempts to under- 
stand the construction of the historical process from 
the standpoint of a plurality of voices. Hetriesto show 
that these voices demonstrate the interplay between 
memory, identity and power From this perspective the 
written records are, for him, not just 'source material" ; 
that on account of the inter-textuality of these narra- 
tives, they can be considered as ‘memory’ . Further, the 
inter-textuality draws attention to the inter-subjective 
dimensions of a historical process. The relationship 
between the voices in the text of the narrative and the 
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voice of the reader is defined by the power relations 
between cultures represented by these voices. This 
approach departs from understanding history as a 
linear process; at the same time it attempts to find out 
how multi-vocality can frame history and not the other 
way round, It is pointed out that magic, religion and 
science are intermingled, that they are not stages ina 
linear process (pp. 214-15). 

The period between 1890 and 195015 not broken 
into chronological segments but taken as a unit. There 
is no clear statement as to the rationale for the selec- 
tion of this period. However, from reading the text it 
appears that it was during this period that the impact 
of the ‘survey and settlement operations’, which trans- 
formed the agrarian social structure, unfolded. To 
uncover the impact. the memories of two distinct sets 
of people are examined. The first is defined by accounts 
of the ‘depositors’ and the second of the ‘daroga’ . The 
former is termed ‘popular memory’ and the latter 
‘administrative memory’. Samaddar uses them to iden- 
tify the social processes that unfolded on account of 
the ‘operations’. Further, he attempts to uncover the 
way these processes became part of the festivals and 
rites of the jungle mahal region. This he defines as the 
‘public script of domination and power’. It describes 
the relation between culture and power. 

The depositors were people affected by the settle- 
ment operations and who were given an opportunity 
before the court of law to reveal their mind. Their depo- 
sitions are interpreted to understand ‘how the people 


of the region made sense of the changes that were ' 


being imposed on their lives’ (p. 79). The daroga is con- 
ceptualised as an author, a “committed writer’ who is 
authoring the discourse of ‘neutrality’, of ‘fairness’ at 
the ground level with the village crime notebooks con- 
stituting the text. Samaddar compares the daroga to the 
witch-doctor and suggests that he played an important 
role in stabilising the conflicts so necessary for the life 
of the jungle mahals, much in the same way as the 
witch-doctor stabilised a disease which was necessary 
for the collective economy of health (pp. 165-66). 
The story of the jungle mahals is concerned with 
the consequences of a switch-over from ‘custom’ to 
‘contract’ (p. 93) as the mode of defining production 
relations. It draws attention to the fact that peoples’ 
rights in the forest and their relation to agricultural 
land were interrelated. Settlement operations affected 
both. It created conditions for social unrest and 
sanskritisation. In other words, Samaddar argues that 
sanskritisation was a direct outcome of achange in the 
political economy of agrarian production. This is an 
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important finding, for most discussions on the history 
of deforestation tend to underplay the interdependence 
between relation to land and to forest. The commer- 
cialisation of forests is mediated by achange in the land 
relations. For this reason, discussions on sanskritisation 
in sociology do not focus on the larger social context. 

Similarly, he points out that ‘Anthropological 
accounts which treat the communities of the jungle 
mahals “as adimension of little tradition in the broader 
spectrum of Indian civilisation” and see them as tribe- 
caste-and tribe-peasant continuation in the region, do 
notever refer to politics —the politics of peasant strug- 
gles as the crucial factor in the whole process’ (p. 72). 
The public script (ch. 5), as it is revealed through cus- 
toms and rites, demonstrates this interplay between 
politics and culture. 

Underlying Samaddar’s presentation is the 
notion of a frontier. Several questions need to be 
addressed in greater detail. When a frontier gets 
‘historicised’ does it become a part of the dominant 
system or does it raise questions for which there are no 
answers and which have a bearing on the future? What 
are the implications of the mingling of magic, religion 
and science? What principles define their relationship? 
Is not the relations between politics and culture deter- 
mined by the change in the principles of their relation? 
In other words, power and culture come together in the 
discourse of ‘legitimacy’. Do not the mingling of 
magic, religion and science open up the question of 
legitimacy? There is little discussion on how histori- 
cisation can in fact be concerned with the study and 
documentation of processes that change the principles 
of legitimacy. 

The material presented in the book is gathered 
from the social context defined by a court of law. The 
social process of ‘translation’, from the oral tradition 
toa written one, has been described at three levels: the 
translation ofthe depositors account, the writing ofthe 
daroga's report and Samaddar's interpretations. The 


` underlying concern at these three levels is to find out 


how the people of the region made sense of the changes 
that were being imposed on their lives. Is it possible to 
ask a different question: how did people cope with the 
stress and strain generated by the process of social 
change? 

Is not the process of translation important to the 
understanding of the links between culture and power? 
What is the magic, religion and science of this proc- 
ess? Is translation concerned with demystification? Or 


is it concerned with freeing our understanding of his- . 


torical processes from the clutches of pure reason? Is 


Y 


there an intention, a worldview and a method underly- 
ing events and social processes in history? Is not the 
darogaas an author, from a value neutral point of view, 
part of a linear understanding of the relation between 


. magic, religion and science? He mediates between the 


community and the state and notthe other way round. 
` Custom and contract are based on different 
notions of legitimacy. The witch-doctor has legitimacy 


in custom while the daroga enjoys legitimacy ina ` 
system of legal-rational authority. If the daroga is an . 


author then the witch-doctor is not, for the notion of 
memory is different in each case. In the case of the 
daroga, the medium for memory is the written word; 
for the witch-doctor it is the oral tradition. Their mes- 


sage differs on account of the difference inthe medium. - 


Inthe former case, memory is composed by a ‘contem- 
poraneous recording"; in the case of the latter, it is rec- 
ollection over time. Written documents, folk songs, 

epics, myths, riddles, symbols of rituals and ceremo- 


. nies are all products of different process of distillation 


of historical experiences. Our understanding of the jun- 
gle mahals would be enriched with the study of these 
other forms of popular memory. - 

The links between memory, identity and power 
run through the fabric of everyday life. They determine 
interpersonal face to face relationships, the dynamics 
of group relations, social institutions, cultural practices 


and social structures. Memory connects the present : 


with the past, the individual to the collective and col- 
lective conscience with the intellect. The nation state 
is itself a product of a particular memory of the events 
and social processes of past times. Itis important to note 
that both the national freedom struggle and the constitu- 
ent assembly forgot about the tribal and peasant pro- 
test movements. Samaddar points out that, ‘The 
nationalist agitation has not left much trace in popular 
memory’ (p. 134). ‘Itis difficult to establish any direct 
swadeshi hand in this peasant unrest in the jungle 
mahals’ (p. 133). Further, that, "There is no clear evi- 
dence apart from surprised comments in the corre- 
spondence of colonial officials to the effect that ... 
swadeshi politics was the catalyst of civil unrest in the 
jungle mahals' (p. 133). 

An important constituent of the memory is inju- 
ries, to the mind and to the spirit, caused by the proc- 
esses of social change. These are well documented in 
the written tradition and formthe core ofthe legitimacy 
of the nation state. For instance, *welfare' is one idea 
that takes into account the memory of injuries and 


legitimisesthe construction of the nation state. Іп соп- - 


trast, within oral tradition, memory is not recorded in 


the same way as with the written word. This difference 
is important, for it foregrounds the plurality of ways 


in which the passage of time is understood and institu- ` 


tionalised in social structures and cultural-processes. 
The methodological problem relates to understanding 
their difference and their relationship. Records of cul- 


tures of oral tradition help us understand the points of 


contact, of confrontation and co-operation, and dimen- 
sions of custom, ritual, practices and songs. From these 
records we must understand their perception of the pas- 
sage of time, the manner of selecting elements from 
the past and the principles of collation. 

Samaddar points out that, ‘The oral tradition i in 
the folk songs of Jambani reveal two parallel experi- 
ences, the public or the collective experience and the 
personal feelings and expressions. Two kinds of time 
are also present simultaneously. One is fixed time or 
that period of time when the jungles were being cleared 
into cultivated land, habitation was growing, when 
feudatory princes were arriving, the planters were 
appearing, men and women were being transported 
to Assam and festivals were being created around the 


jungles. The other is eternal time beyond specificity | 


and boundaries when it seems ш this experience is 
universal’ (p.271). 

These are socially РЕСЕ in the duality of 
the narrator and the listener and between good and evil 
forces. The first of these refers to ambiguities such as 
who will dance and who will narrate the stories. The 
second refers to the existence of merciless nature and 
sympathetic nature. ‘This takes into account the 
droughts, famines, the cruel mother-in-law, wild ani- 
mals of the jungle, the planters, Satan, monsters and 
witches on the one hand and crops and harvest, tales 


of hapless women, enterprising and pioneering farm-. 


ers and the collective of the community on the ather’ 
(p.271). | 

The book, however, does not discuss the impor- 
tance of different notions of time for understanding the 
relation between ethnography and history. The time 
difference between the event and the recording is 
shorter in the case of written memory. This time dif- 
ferential is significant for it determines and defines the 
selective nature of memory. What is remembered and 
what is forgotten is directly related to the social space 
made available for recollection. 

The dialectic between these two dimensions of 
memory can also be seen in terms of the relation 
between power and culture. This is visible in the court 
of law and in the account of depositions. What the depo- 
sitors choose not to say is part of the oral tradition, as 
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much as what the daroga does not put down in his 
notebook. To this extent ‘oral tradition’ and ‘history’ 
enable us to understand the interrelation of memory 
and forgetting. The festivals and rites are products 
of historical process in at least two ways. On the one 
hand, they incorporate elements introduced by the 
passage of time; on the other, they continue to deter- 
mine the frame of reference to make sense the changes. 

This book enables us to look at the active voices 
which determine history writing. The emphasis on the 
social and cultural processes that constitute memory 
makes records more vocal and less static. Samaddar 
succeeds in showing the complex links between multi- 
vocality and historical process. 


Savyasaachi 


KNOWLEDGE, POWERAND POLITICS: Edu- 
cational Institutions in India edited by Mushirul 
Hasan. The Lotus Collection, Roli Books, Delhi, 
1998. 


AS achild I had been brought up on stories aboutAgra 
College, considered by many as a premier institution 
of higher learning in the first half of this century. Well 
before the Delhi based institutions hegemonised the 
North Indian educational scene, it was colleges like 
Agra College and Meerut College which dominated 
the landscape bordered by Lahore in the West and 
Allahabad in the East. Family association apart, Ihave 
often wondered why these once glorious institutions 
have fallen into a state of terminal decay. Is it that we 
are cursed by an inability to sustain centres of excel- 
lence? | 

My first guru, the late J.P. Naik, was some- 
what dismissive about this concern. For him, it was a 
continuation of ideas rather than institutions that 
marked Indian distinctiveness. References to Oxbridge 
or the even older University of Bologna were seen as 
misplaced. Naik sa’abs observations, while appearing 
profound, have always seemed to me somewhat 
flawed. Just how can we ensure the continuity of an 
intellectual tradition in the absence of appropriate 
institutional moorings? Much later, after coming into 
contact with the philosopher Daya Krishna’s work 
on traditional institutions and schools of thought, 
one realised that our country is dotted with examples 
of institutions which have nurtured themselves over 
long periods. The fact that our extant scholarship 
has paid them scant attention remains a scandal. It, 
however, is a matter of research as to why so many of 
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our modern academic institutions fail to evolve dura- 
ble structures and traditions —initial promise succeeded 
by along period of decay. 

The current collection put together by Mushirul 


"Hasan, though haphazard and uneven in its coverage 


and quality, does partially respond to the reviewer's 
preoccupation. The different essays cover a diverse 
spectrum of institutions — the gurukuls of Punjab, 
St. Stephen's College, Delhi College (now Zakir 
Hussain College), Indraprastha College, Jamia Millia 
Islamia, Aligarh Muslim University, the Nadawat- 
al-Ulama, Patna College, Santiniketan, Presidency 
College, Elphinstone College and the Christian Medi- 
cal College at Vellore. Unfortunately, these different 
essays, though all interesting, have not been guided 
by any common concern or framework. Thus, despite 
regional unevenness (the veritable absence of exam- 
ples from the West and the South), what could have 
become a fascinating historical enquiry into our col- 
lectiveengagement with higher learning is reduced to 
episodically interesting vignettes. 

And yet one catches glimpses of a master narra- 
tive. Many of the institutions initially began as societal 
initiatives — efforts, often by community elites, to crea- 
tively respond to the challenges of modernity as expe- 
rienced through the colonial encounter. Yet, then, like 
today, the ability to function autonomously from the 
state seemed limited. At varying stages each enterprise 
became dependent on governmental largesse. With this 
came the decline of the social impulse and, particularly 
after Independence, each of these centres were over- 
taken by fractious politicking giving rise to the maxim, 
"Too little education in politics and too much politics 
in education.’ Be it the gurukuls of Punjab orTagore’s 
Santiniketan, little of the once glorious spirit survives 
today. 

Sujit Mukherjee’s evocative piece on Patna Col- 
lege traces how the ‘Oxford of the East’, which grew 
from a school to a college and over time spawned 
many institutions (law, science, medicine, engineer- 
ing), today kindles memories of its past grandeur only 


in its decrepitude. So does Zakir Hussain College in. 


Delhi, with its old campus, the site of unforgettable 
nationalist stirrings, now lying in total neglect with 
its boundary walls collapsing. 

Nothing, however, exemplifigs the short- 
sightedness of our politicians and educationists 
more than Presidency College, Calcutta. Zachariah, 
Chakraborti and Rajat Ray, in what clearly is the best 
researched article in the book, trace how misplaced 
notions of elitism and merit as also destructive ideas 


X 
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of politics and unionism brought, what undoubtedly 
was, the country’s finest college to a sorry pass. 
Shocking, though predictable, was the Left Front 
government’s response to the proposal that the college 
be granted autonomy in 1975. This when our longest 
serving chief minister is an alumnus of the college. 
Though Presidency College was granted autonomy 
subsequently, the intervening years have taken their 
toll. 

Itis intriguing that of the cases discussed, the only 
colleges which gained in prestige and stature are the 
missionary institutions —St. Stephen’s in Delhi and the 
Christian Medical College, Vellore. Is it to do with the 
collective thrust of the Church vis-à-vis learning? Or 
is it that ‘minority’ institutions can ensure greater 
autonomy from official interference. Though, at least 
in the case of the former, the feeling remains that the 
erstwhile USP of the college, the construction of aclose 
community of learners incorporating both teachers and 
students, exemplified best both in its tutorial sessions 
and the many extra curricular societies, is now more a 
matter of memory than substance. One does wonder 
why ourother ‘minority’ institutions have not managed 
to creatively use their minority status to set up centres 
ofexcellence. 

Theeditor's personal preoccupation is, however, 
with the fate of higher education in the Muslim com- 
munity. This is not surprising given his close associa- 
tion withtheAligarh Muslim University (asa student) 
and with Jamia Millia as a teacher and administrator. 
Along with the Nadawat-al-Ulama in Lucknow, these 
three constitute the core of the Muslim educational 
enterprise, at least in North India. 

Mushirul Hasan's essay on AMU traces how the 
institution with its marked rationalist impulse was con- 
vulsed by separatist politics in the 1940s. Unfortu- 
nately, despite the many significant contributions of its 
many departments, the image of AMU as a hotbed of 
‘minority’ politics persists, placing further handi- 
caps in its ‘unfinished agenda of fostering liberal and 
modernist ideas." 

Jamia Millia, in Talib’s narrative, too has tra- 
versed a tumultuous history — particularly in being con- 
stantly juxtaposed to the older, and more illustrious, 
AMU. Though some of its centres, in particular the Mass 
Communication Institute, have built up a formidable 
reputation, the university suffers in relation to the Delhi 
and Jawaharlal Nehru Universities. Taken together, 
AMU and Jamia illustrate the tension inherent in deve- 
loping minority institutions in a multi-religious soci- 
ety presided over by a secular state. They are pressured 


torespondto communitarian urges and yet are damned 
ifthey doso. А 

Ali Mian’s Nadawat-al-Ulama, as a leading theo- 
logical seminary, faces this pressure even more 
intensely. It has to negotiate the tricky terrain of strik- 
inga meaningful compromise between purity and iso- 
lation, responding to pan Islamism, and fostering 
patriotism and modern learning. The seminary also 
reflects the tension between an Arabised and folk 
Islam with its Sufi proclivities. Unfortunately, Jamal 
Malik'sessay lacks both sociological imagination and 
empirical grounding. As such we fail to understand how 
arichtradition could creatively evolve in modern times. 

Overall, this collection leaves this reviewer 
somewhatcold. The idea behind the enterprise, ‘to trace 
the interplay of knowledge, power and politics in dif- 
ferent educational institutions’ is an excellent one, not 
the least because we have such a paucity of institutional 
histories. (I am not referring to the many jubilee vol- 
umes that alumni or staff bring out on special occa- 
sions.) What disappoints is not merely the unevenness 
of the different essays, but the absence of a guiding 
conceptualisation. Often, the introductory essay tries 
to provide a link. In this case, however, Mushirul Hasan 
disappoints. Given his vast experience, he could have 
at least tried to provide a framework, a starting hypoth- 
esis, for understanding the absence of educational 
endurance. Nonetheless, we can hope that this was an 
initial effort to chart out a new terrain, that it will 
impel others, oreven Mushirul Hasan himself, to look 
at other examples with a fresh eye. 


HarshSethi 


BAPU KUTI: Journeys in Rediscovery of Gandhi 
by Rajni Bakshi.Penguin Books, Delhi, 1998. 


Bapu Kuti is not à book that can easily be reviewed. 
More than being responded to, analysed, critiqued, 
agreed with or contested — it needs to be experienced. 
Rajni Bakshi has a way of drawing you into her search 
such that you soon become a fellow traveller, travers- 
ing with her the dusty pathways on which those who 
have not given up hope, even more refuse to do so, 
travel. Only formally a journey to explore the relevance 
of Gandhi to our troubled lives and aspirations, the 
book 15 тоге ап ode to the spirit of acollective purpose 
seeking solutions to the everyday problems of mate- 
rial and spiritual existence. А 
Every generation, I suspect, seeks meaning ina 
activity mix that would help combine the personal with 
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the general. And there are phases in anation’s life where 


_ the deeper, more enduring civilizational impulse flow- 


ers. The formsof self-expression may vary, as may the 
modalities of the search, but the quest is a continuing 
one. The older generation still speaks of the ‘freedom 


' struggle’, sometimes with pride, but more often with 


nostalgia about a faded glory. Closer to our time are 
the participants of the Naxalite movement or JP's 
Navnirman who, though less effective, in their own 
ways builtupon the past. 

The current excitement with movements — both 
the ‘traditional’ (workers, peasants) or new (ecolo- 
gical, women, civil rights), even less with NGOs as 
organisational representations of purposeful activity — 
very rarely responds to this deeper urge. The many 
accounts which I have read, and sometimes penned, 
focus far too much on the external —the objectives, the 
social context, the strategies; the mode of presentation 
is defined by the analytical, and the exercise is domi- 
nated by the search for causal explanations. Rarely are 
we able to encounter the individuals and their striving. 
Even more, most accounts are dominated by the 
political as the ‘ultimate touchstone’ for validation. No 


- wonder, since ‘success’ eludes us, the tone is dominated 


by despair and cynicism. The author stands away from 
his/heraccount, judgmental and untouched. __ 

Bapu Kuti brings together stories of individuals 
and theirefforts—some like Baba Amte and Anandwan, 
known and admired; others which, like Karunakaran’s 
work at Dindigul or Ravindra Sharma's Kala Ashram 
in Adilabad, unlikely to be known outside the circle of 
the initiates. Each effort has made a difference, to the 
initiators and to others. Each carries the potential to 
inspire. Each demonstrates that life and activity do not 
have to be governed by extant principles. ` 

Take the story of Devdoongri, the Mazdoor Kisan 
Shakti Sanghatan and the Right to Information cam- 
paign. I partly focus on this because I know the dra- 
matis personae — Shankar, Aruna, Nikhil — better than 
some of the others. They all come from very different 
backgrounds and yet have sustained a striving and a 
friendship with an ability to draw in others which is 
rare. From the early struggles for fair wages, the 
dharnas for fair prices in shops, to a ‘movement’ that 
foregrounds ‘the rightto know and to be informed’ rep- 
resents a struggle that has not only created a wider space 
for participation but is suffused with countless exam- 
ples of unsung and silent heroism. Above all, it has 
generated hope — that we can bring our ‘masters’ to 
account, that the situation can change as a result of 
our actions, and that we are not dependant on others. 
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Karunakaran's journey from Poovenkudi to 
Dindigul via a doctoral degree at Пт Chennai and 
an.association with Ghandhigram at Madurai is a 
fascinating sagaof marrying modern science ànd tech- 
nology to the concerns of the poor, of making our ins- 
titutions socially relevant. So too Ravindra Sharma's 
work with traditional craftpersons in Adilabad. Most 
amazing, however, is the story of BabaAmte — from 


his early work with lepers atAnandwan to, at the final 
stages of his life, struggling against the destructive’ 


dams on the Narmada. Or C.V. Seshadri, Ceaser to his 


- friends, one-time legendary teacher at the ПТ and the: 


founder of the Murugappa Chettiar Research Centre 
(MCRC) at Chennai. OrAnil Prakash and his colleagues 
and their.work through the Ganga Mukti Andolan i in 
Bihar. 

` Rajni Bakshi outlines only a few of the many 
stories that we need to know about and learn from. Not 
because these are the most important, or the best- 
known. But because each exemplifies the continuing 
search fora deeper meaning, both individual and col- 


lective. The characters in each of the tales have them-: _ 


selves changed and have helped others change. 
Together they demonstrate the futility of despair. 
` A final point. To some these stories may come 
across like minor hagiographies, ‘feel good’ tales. 
Often one can quibble about the significance attached 
to specific individuals or details. You may even feel 
uneasy with the ‘forced’ link to Gandhi his legacy and 
spirit. Yet, there is no gainsaying that the narrative, like 
the author, whom I have known for over fifteen years, 
is marked by atransparency of. purpose and a goodness 
of spirit which is unusual. 
Do read the book. It may impel you to read Gan- 


dhi or Kumarappa, the two constant presences in the ~ 
book. But above all it may nudge you into looking 


around, and at yourself, somewhat differently — with 
hope rather than cynicism. You may everi begin to 


believe that India, the nation and the people, will sur _ 


vive, with dignity and creativity, despite the best 
efforts of our political masters. 


HarshSethi 


ERRATA 


In the article, ‘The better half’ by Ravinder Kaur and Amrit 
Srinivasan (Seminar 476, April 1999), the final sentence (p. 30, 
column I, para 1) should read: ‘The not infrequent custom of 


polyandry (marriage of one woman with more than one man) in 
several areas of rural Punjab is also explained as a mechanism 
to prevent fragmentation of land.’ The words ‘woman’ and 
‘man’ had been incorrectly transposed. The error is regretted. 
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‘The victory march into defeat 


THE past is a source of tales and fables from which 


. we draw sustenance. Itinspires us to face the future, to 


match up to the courage of our forebears. But the past 
is also arepository of our experience. It shows us what 


. went wrong and where the path turned. In essence; it 


provides us the canvas against which to measure the 
present and thus chalk out our future. How. we look at 


_ our past is, therefore, our choice and. that perspective 


maps out our destiny.. 
Most organisations seeking to attract public 


attention and support chooseto portray their successes. . 


Because that is where their appeal lies; itis what gives 


‘them their strength'and the impulse to move forward. 


Politically it facilitates their survival as actors on the 


- social stage. In this piece, though, I choose to look at 


the failures that plague all paths to survival, because 
failure as an instrument of learning is far.more potent 
than the bravura that success breeds. 


In September 1989, the Narmada Bachao 
Andolan (NBA) gave a call for an alternative vision - 


and 60,000 people from more than 150 organisations 
gathered at Harsud to protest against environmental 


degradation, displacement and social injustice. At 
this Sankalp Melathe cumulative voice determined to 


oppose the path of destructive development. It was a : 


significant victory for the consolidation of a view dif- 
ferent from mainstream thinking and it provided the 
impulse for the construction of a common platform 
such as the National Alliance of ор s Movements 


- (NAPM). i 


"The NBA built upon this. momentuni at both the 


 pationaland international levels. In 1990, the Manibeli 


satyagraha was covered extensively in the media and 
a host of supporting organisations lobbied so effec- 
tively against the Sardar Sarovar Project (SSP) that 
the Japanese OECF suspended its aid programme. In 
the face of a massive campaign, the World Bank was 


forced to appoint ће Morse Committee inearly 1991to ` 


review the SSP. The committee came up with such ana 
dverse report that the Bank had to make more stringent 
its social and environmental conditionalities. Even- 
tually the Government of India withdrew its applica- 
tion for the Bank loan in 1993. These victories of the 
NBA cutat the financial roots of the big dam lobbies. 
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The NBA critique of big dams drew enthusiastic 
support from a number of professionals and academ- 
ics who examined in detail the technical, social and 
environmental aspects of the SSP and its sister projects 
on the Narmada. This support formed the base for the 
NBA’s repeated appeals to the courts. A series of interim 
orders were passed placing the projects on hold and 
pressurised the various authorities to reveal critical 
information as also justify the resettlement and reha- 
bilitation efforts. High level committees set up by the 
courts as well as the government had to recognise the 
depth and validity of theNBA’s analysis. 

The formal processes of intervention in the courts 
and the ministries were taken up in tandem with acam- 
paign to mobilise opinion at the grassroot level and in 
the media. Events like the jal samadhi, wherein acti- 
vists threatened to drown themselves in the rising 
waters of the reservoir, provided excellent material 
for journalists. Mass mobilisations in cities like 
Mumbai, Bhopal and Delhi brought the issues to the 
doorsteps of the middle class which provides the back- 
bone to mainstream development thinking. Confron- 
tations between the police and the people at the Gujarat 
border, in villages of the Narmada valley, in the offices 
of the NBA, and in marches through the streets of towns 
marked the trajectory of activity and the appeal of the 
NBA. he 

Working through the NAPM, the NBA also took the 
theme of alternative development well beyond the con- 
fines of the Narmada valley. From fishworkers in 
Kerala to mill workers in Bengal, from ports in Dahanu 
to sanctuaries in Palamau, from firing ranges in 
Hoshangabad to power plants in Singrauli — the NBA 
andits allies presenteda picture of people on the move 
towards sustainability of an attractively different kind. 
Independent film-makers flocked to document the fer- 
vour and expression of this mobilisation. Their films 
carried the message even further, both into urban homes 
as well as rural conclaves. And the NBA itself became 
the subjectof sociological and anthropological enquiry 
inthe academia. f 

Thus it was through a series of victories that the 
NBA awaited the outcome ofits petition in the Supreme 
Court challenging all aspects of the SSP and demand- 
ing a complete review of the project. The expectation 
was that the judgment would mark a ‘watershed event 
in the andolan' . In February 1999, however, the court 
passed an interim order permitting the SSP reservoir 
level to be raised by five metres. It was a rude shock 
because, rather than providing relief, the order actu- 
ally puts atperil the lives of additional thousands who 
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will be submerged by the rising waters this coming 
monsoon. It also legitimises all the doubtful practices 
of the governments that the NBA had challenged all 


along. 


The NBA realised that the Gujarat government’s 


- lawyers had spent most of their time in NBA-bashing 


during the court hearings. ‘Had the court taken the trou- 
ble to go deep into these accusations, the anti-people 
acts of the Central and Gujarat governments would 
have been exposed in the court itself.’ Why didn’t the 
court take the ‘trouble’? What was the nexus between 
justice in the courts and injustice in society? Why were 
the various agencies of government ‘presenting wrong 
information regarding displacement and resettlement?’ 
Why this ‘onslaught on the rights and resources of 


the people?’ And why was the fundamental right to life - 


being ignored with such impunity, even by the highest 
court? | 

It was to address these questions that the NBA 
decided to stage a human rights march, the manav 
adhikar yatra, by oustees in the beginning of April 
this year. The objective was to ‘put the issue of life and 
death before the nation,’ to fight ‘against displacement, 
unjust and unsustainable policies and projects in the 
name of development,’ and to ‘confront the Govern- 
ment of Maharashtra and the Union Ministry of Social 
Justice and Empowerment.’ After the yatra from the 


_ valley culminated at Delhi, 2,500 people gathered on 


the lawns in front of the Ministry for a dialogue with 
the minister. On the first day the minister asked the 
police to arrest the demonstrators. On the second day 
she agreed to meet a delegation and set up a three mem- 
ber team to make an independent assessment of the 
status of rehabilitation. The NBA dharna was accord- 
ingly lifted. A week later the government had fallen. 

It’s been a long march from the sankalp mela to 
the manav adhikar yatra. Paradoxically, the determi- 
nation of 60,000 people ten years ago to chart out an 
alternative path seems to have shrunk into a gathering 
of 2,500, forcing an enquiry to be conducted by three 
civil servants. Quite apart from the question of the stra- 
tegy followed by the NBA, there is also the related 
matter of the strategy followed by the state. How are 
the courts and the government agencies and the legis- 
latures able to, year after succeeding year, ignore the 
evidence, absorb the dissent, and continue building the 
dam? What is it about mainstream development that 
can smoothen out its own fissures and create divisions 
in the alternative vision? To answer these questions it 
might be useful to study the victories achieved by the 
NBA in projects other than thessP. 
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People were displaced from the dam at Bargi 
through the '80s and eventually their lands were sub- 
merged in 1990. The oustees mobilised the next year 
and demanded access to forest and fishing rights for 
their survival needs. Through a series of satyagrahas 
they prevented the filling of the reservoir up to its full 
levelin 1993. By 1994 they had acquired fishing rights 
in the reservoir and the Matsya Mahasangh was 
founded to coordinate the entire operation, including 
collection, storage andtransportto markets in Bengal. 
A dharnain 1996 forced the Madhya Pradesh govern- 
ment to agree to a maximum reservoir height; another 
dharna in late 1998 ensured that the gates of the dam 
were opened to conformto this agreed height. This was 
*yet another significant victory for all the displaced 
people in India.' 

The proposed dam at Maheshwar has also 
engaged the attention of the NBA. At the beginning of 
this year 1500 people laid siege to the dam site, demand- 
ing that the survey work be stopped and the main con- 
tractor make public certain critical data. Last year 
another siege had occupied the dam site for 20 days and 
the Government of Madhya Pradesh had to constitute 
atask force to review the project. The evidence for the 
dam provided by the Member (Civil) ofthe M.P Elec- 
tricity Board to the task force, was countered by half a 
dozen ‘experts’ summoned by theNBA. Eventually the 
task force recommended that the benefit-cost ratio of 
the project be reworked and establish beyond doubt the 
possibility of rehabilitation before work on the project 
could begin. 

The victories at Bargi and Maheshwar conceal a 
darker side. At the former, the government conceded 
the right to rehabilitation of the displaced people and 
promptly transferred the onus of planning a rehabili- 
tation package onto the people's organisation. At the 
latter, the report of the task force was conveniently 
ignored and countered with a barrage of officially 
directed misinformation, while the red herring ofahigh 
level committee to make an independent assessment 
of rehabilitiation measures was drawn across the trail. 
Thus, the colonial practice of ‘divide-and-rule’ was 
supplemented by the Chanakyan code ofsaam, daam, 
dand, and bhed (cooption, absorption, repression, and 
division) to define the strategy of the state. 

Itis in this overall context that one needs to place 
the victories of the NBA. These victories have been won 
ona terrain where the NBA sees acoalition of ‘national- 
international capital, companies, and the helping state’ 
as pitted against ‘tribals, peasants, dalits, workers, 
landless and backwards’ whom the NBA is trying to 


mobilise. The NBA experience, however, points to a set 
ofthree political relationships which forma part ofthis 
adversarial context and which have to be dealt with. 
These are the relations internal to the community which 
NBA sees as its constituency, the relation between com- 
munity and government, and the relation between com- 
munity and nation. 

No community is a homogeneous entity. There 
are opposing interests within the community and this 
is equally true of the mass base of the NBA. Thus, the 
SSP is opposed by both the tribal from Jhabua as 
well as the middle caste peasant from Nimad. The 
Maheshwar dam will submerge the lands of rich 
farmers who have opted for green revolution techno- 
logies, as well as the huts of the poor landless who 
operate the sprayers and the tillers. The drawdown land 
of Bargi becomes available when the gates are opened 
to a limited number of displaced families, and these 
families are the ones who are more affluent and related 
tothe old malguzar families. 

The NBA recognises these differentials but main- 
tains that since the ‘development impact is faced by all, 
hence mobilisation of the entire community is neces- 
sary.’ While the strength of the poor and downtrodden 
can be enhanced by acorrect strategy ‘that enlists their 
participation,’ the non-tribals ‘have to be politicised 
and empowered by an ideology for the larger battle.’ 
What is notable is that, throughout its course, the NBA 
has never raised the issue of minimum wages for agri- 
cultural labour. 

The NBA has an ambivalent attitude towards the 
governmenttoo. On one hand isthe thrust to ‘challenge’ 
government, to confront a ‘state that has been helping 
the forces of international capital,’ and a belief that ‘the 
people would make the government implement its 
word and they would make the administration respon- 
sible.’ At the same time there is the knowledge that 
‘despite cooperation with the government (in Bargi) 
there was no significant improvement in people’s life.’ 
Ineffect, what the NBA expects is that while the people 
will participate in the making of policies and plans, 
the implementation has to be done by government 
agencies In somecases, as in education and irrigation, 
the NBA has taken up a few initiatives to demonstrate 
its vision of an alternative mode of development but 
these are completely disjuncted from what the state is 
doing. There is a similar tactical separation maintained 
between the executive, judicial and legislative wings 
of the state. 

Finally, there is the NBA view of the ‘nation’. This 
is embodied in its appeals to the media, the courts, the 
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National Human Rights Commission, to other dispos- 


sessed and destitute groups, and to students and | 
professionals coming from the middle classes. The . 


NAPM’s association with groups like the Jan Vikas 
Andolan, the Bharat Jan Andolan and the Ganga Mukti 
Andolan (among several others) is an expression of a 
particular view of the nation and who inhabits it. Thus, 
if ‘saving the valley through any process is of benefit 
to all,’ then clearly all thosé who believe in saving the 
valley will constitute the nation as it should be. It is 
this pristine view of an egalitarian world peopled with 
innocence that runs like a silver thread through the 
worldview of the NBA. 

The trouble is that the NBA experience itself, as 
much as historical experience in the rest of the coun- 
try, comes into conflict with these beliefs. Even those 
who have been part of the ideological stream to which 
the NBA belongs have summoned the past from time 
to time to point out this inconsistency between tactics 
and strategy. But the pressure of events is so enormous 
that the NBA has little time to reflect on the political 
issues which it might even acknowledge as important. 
In this respect the NBA is no different from the politi- 
cal formations it has been critical of. Tactics to win an 
immediate victory inevitably supersede strategy to 
confront the state which, in turn, is more pressing than 
a political analysis of society. And the essence of its 
tactics is to move from one victory to the next, without 
appreciating that the strategic game may be lost. Itisa 
tale that has been repeated so often in the past and all 
our tears and hopes seem to be in vain. 


Dunu Коу. 


Losers all 


THE events of April are enough to make one wonder 
if there still remains space for ideology in politics. One 
is not trying to use the word ‘ideology’ in a Marxian 
sense that equates it with ‘false consciousness’. Ideo- 
logy as a worldview, a coherent set of ideas and beliefs, 
is what is intended here. The way various political par- 
ties and groups have behaved, and are still behaving, 
makes this question inescapable. 

` It willbe an understatement to say that the recent 


political shenanigans have created a sense of disquiet. — 


As the game of political brinkmanship unfolded and 
pyrrhic victories won, democracy emerged as the real 
loser. Yet, looking at the way an anti-BJP alliance was 
cobbled up to ostensibly present the country with a 


The Pursuit of Purpose 


secular alternative, one feels compelled totakea fresh 


lookatthe mannerin which the so-called secular poli- - 


tics is being conducted in this country. 

If one goes by the crude logic of the situation, 
one has to take a cynical view that no political party 
or leader is intrinsically secular or communal. It all 


depends on who is looking at whom. For George" 


Fernandes, Farooq Abdullah, Mamata Banerjee, 
Mayawati, or even Jayalalitha (before her switch- 


over), ће BJP is a secular party and the secular versus’ 


communal debate makes no sense to them. For the 
left parties, anybody who opposes the BJP ipso facto 
becomes secular. So, till the other day, Jayalalitha's 


AIADMK was part ofacommunal combine.After with- . 


drawing from the BJP-led alliance, her party thereby 
proved its secular credentials. The DMK followed the 
reverse course, ditching the Third Front and embrac- 
ing the BJP-led alliance on the plea that it cannot 
supporta political arrangement which AIADMK too sup- 


: ports. Om Prakash Chautala of the Indian National 


Lok Dal displayed the rare capacity of switching from 
communal to secular and vice versa within a span of 
only 24 hours. There are enough indications (at the time 


of writing) that if the anti-BJP formation is abletoform - 


an alternative government, the National Conference 
will not remain behind in supporting it. And thus, it 
will alsoundergo achange in its political colour. From 
being a cohort of the communal, fascistic forces, it 


` would suddenly become a party devoted to secularism. 


A serious question has arisen about the desira- 
bility of making secularism as the basis of political 
discourse and mobilisation, and the need for a nation- 


wide debate is being acutely felt. This debate, if it is 


ever conducted, does not have to confine itself within 
the secular versus pseudo-secular paradigm designed 
by L.K. Advani when he set out to undertake his rath 
yatra nine years ago. Since then, much water has 
flowed down the Yamuna and it is not too early i in the 
day to take stock. 


The left parties pride themselves on benz the - 


most consistent insofar as the issue of secularism is 
concerned. Yet; they have notbeen ableto evolve acon- 
sistent political line. Till mid-April, the CPI(M) was 
unable to decide if it wanted to oppose the communa- 
lism of the BJP at all costs or whether it wanted to fight 
the authoritarianism of the Congress as well as theBJP's 
communalism. The ghost of the disastrous twin dan- 
ger theory, first propounded by the late B.T. Ranadive 
in June 1979, haunted the Marxists till as late as mid- 
April. In fact, they did not distinguish themselves by 
projecting a Third Front in order to oppose both the 


--—7 


Congress as well as the BJP while, in the same breath, . 


pleading with the Congress to take a lead i in forming 


an alternative government! Fumbling with contradic- . 


tory strategies, they remain as confused as ever. 


| Tili the time he bowed out asCPI(M) general sec- ` 
retary, the late E.M.S. Namboodiripad pursued the 


twin-danger line with vigour. Once asked at a press con- 
ference which of the two parties — theBJP and the Con- 
gress — did he consider more dangerous, he sprang a 
counter-question: ‘Why don't you tell me which is 
more dangerous — cholera or plague?' This was the 
phase when the CPI(M) was in the process of giving up 
its dubious theory which considered minority commu- 
nalism as less dangerous. Yet, after a few years, 
Namboodiripad, who spent his retired life as a regular 
commentator on the political scene, was found favour 


. ingsome kind of an understanding with one ofthe two: 


factions ofthe Muslim League in Kerala. Similarly, for 
a long time the CPI(M) considered the Akali Dal as a 


secular party and aligned with it, only to reverse its 


opinion later. All this leads one to wonder if there are 
any rational, verifiable criteria for dubbing a particu- 
lar political party secular or communal. 


Hadthe communists not piciaticaibd forsolong, 


the country could have been spared a general election 


іп 1998. At that time.they could not stand the idea of . 
supporting a Congress government although they had 


nocompunctions in receiving Congress support for the 
two successive United Front governments. Yet, within 
merely a year, they had become so enamoured of the 
Congress that CPI(M) general secretary Harkishan 
Singh Surjeet lost no opportunity to coax and cajole it 
to take the lead in unséating the Vajpayee government 
and giving shape to ап alternative arrangement. This 
dialectical thinking defies logic. 

If these convoluted political manoeuvringscon- 
tinue, it only strengthens the BJP’s case for a compre- 
hensive review — a euphemism for rewriting — of the 
Constitution. It is as clear as daylight that even if the 
Congress is able to form a government — on its own or 
in coalition with other parties — the country will have 
to face another mid-term election by the end of.this 
year. Itis equally clear that a developing economy like 
India can hardly bear the burden of annual general 
elections that invariably throw up a fractured verdict. 
So, the plea for systemic change gains weight. One 
should not be surprised if in the days to come, an or 
chestrated demand for a presidential system is raised 
once again so as to avoid a situation where the country 
spends all its time on conducting polls and ruing their 
outcome. E | 


Ithas become obvious that opposition to commu- 
nalism and defence of secularism cannot forma viable 
basis of putting stable political alliances in place sim- 
ply because'electoral politics in India is being prima- 
rily conducted to protect sectional interests, be they of 
aparticular religious community ora group of forward 
or backward castes. A Mulayam Singh Yadav cannot 
feel happy if the Congress is strengthened as a result 
of the formation of its government at the Centre. A 
defence of secularism is fine, but he cannot afford to lose 
political influence to the Congress in the bargain. But 
Laloo Yadav has no such problems. Nor does theCPI(M) 


· for that matter. For Laloo, it is the Samata Party and 
‘the BJP that pose a challenge to his RID. If TUJS leaves 


the Congress, so much better forTripura. In Kerala, the 
Congress poses a real challenge to the CPI(M) but in 
West Bengal it is the Trinamool Congress of Mamata 
Banerjee that has emerged as a formidable adversary. 
So, only those parties which do not have much to fear 
from a Congress government, may be firmly allied 
with it. : 

With the notable exception of Kerala, the Con- 
gress has no experience of heading a coalition. Impe- 
rious even in its decline, the party cannot be expected 
to conduct coalition politics better than the BJP. Even if 
itis able to form a government on its own, it will have to 
remain busy with placating one ally or the other and the 
business of governance will not be given due attention. 
The BJP will acquire many more propaganda points, and 
it is likely that its sister organisations such as the VHP 
and the Bajrang Dal will articulate themselves more 


- aggressively in order to whip up communal passions 


andcreate an emotionally surcharged atmosphere. 
The way Atal Bihari Vajpayee's regime willfully 
vitiated the civil-military relations has put the demo- 
cratic system under severe strain. No less a person than 
the army chief has expressed concern about the pre- 
vailing state of affairs. While there is no reason to take 
an alarmist view, it must be borne in mind that the mili- 
tary establishment behaves itself only when a demo- 
cratic polity is well entrenched and the system is in good 
shape. Once the system is messed up on account of poli- 
tical instability or rulers’ cussedness, there is no guar- 
antee that the men in uniform will not make a bid fora 


` moreactive role. Lack of order suits them fine, as it does 


those who have scant regard for democratic norms and 


invoke them only when it serves their purpose. If those | 


who call RSS a fascist organisation mean their words, 
they must listen to the footsteps of the future carefully. 


Kuldeep Kumar 
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JUST how serious are we about ensuring that our 
children experience the joys of learning? Not very, it 
appears. Nothing else explains the obduracy in seek- 


ing toclose down one of the most talked about schemes : 


for out-of-school children in Rajasthan. 

` For a state that leads the country in its rates. of 
illiteracy, Rajasthan has been the site of some of the 
country’s most innovative learning programmes. Ear 
lier, the state initiated the Shiksha Karmi scheme 
wherein NGOs trained local youth to run night schools 
for out-of-school children, both the dropouts from 
formal schools and those who for various reasons 
found it difficult to enrol. Equally, the highly lauded 
Women's Development Programme, forerunner to the 


: MahilaSamakhya programme across the country. 


Both these schemes helped evolve an open-ended 
and flexible framework where school teachers, offi- 
cials and voluntary activists could work together for 
a common purpose — empowering communities and 
initiating children to education with the objective of 
facilitating their entry into the formal school system. 

Lok Jumbish is the latest in this series of initia- 
tives. At its core lies the understanding that replicat- 


ing pre-designed packages cannot meet context. 


specific demands or constraints. So it locates clusters 
where education levels are low, maps out individual 
children and the various constraints they face in access- 
ing education, and then custom designs schemes for 
them. Through strengthening the existing primary 
school infrastructure, teacher training, evolving new 
teaching-learning methodologies and curricula, and 
involving a variety of external experts and activists — 
it attempts to energize and collate all available 
resources to provide children a nurturing and joyful 
environment for learning. And in this, by all accounts, 
Lok Jumbish has been eminently successful. Р 
The programme was supported by the Swedish 
government and soon covered nearly half the state. 


` Then came Pokharan II and the Swedes withdrew. 


Given the reluctance (or inability) ofthe state govern- 
ment to commit the necessary fiscal resources, it 
appearedthe programme wouldclosedown. Butthe Lok 
Jümbish managers were able to persuade the British 


.ODA agency, DFID, to step in. One would have expected 


this to be the end of theirtravails, but it was not to be. 
Over the last nine months, interested bureaucrats 

and politicians, both at the state and Centre, have sub- 

jected the programme to a veritable obstacle course. 
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First was an insidious campaign of vilification.To the- 


BJP at the Centre it was claimed that since the pro- . 


gramme was pseudo-secular (it did not encourage the 
chanting of Saraswati Vandana), it should not be sup- 


` ported. At the state level; now Congress run, the alle- _ 
‘gations were inverted: the programme was presented 
as sympathetic to the BJP, since that party was till 


recently in power. 
More disturbing has been the role of-thé bureauc- 


racy. Since the programme operated outside theoffi- , 
- cial framework, it was derided as self-serving, cost 

intensive, with little impact on the formal system — in . . 
brief, as arake-off. What was initiated was an ugly turf : 


battle, with theeducation department bureaucrats seek- 


ing toassume control and officalise what was a vibrant ` 
. process. Naturally, Lok Jumbish functionaties resisted 


and therein lay the rub. For months sanctioned mon- 
eys were notreleased, with staff and volunteers receiv- 
ingno salaries and honorarium. i 

Most distressin: е, however, has been the role of 
the World Bank. For some years now the Bank has been 
pushing its District Primary Education Programme as 
part of its overall reforms package. Today, the DPEP is 


the largest ‘foreign funded’ programme in the area of ` 


primary education. Forthe Bank ће stakes are high. It 
clearly prefers no competition, no possible compari- 
son with other large programmes. It has resources, 
clout and currently enjoys legitimacy. For a cash- 
strapped state, with limited resources to committo uni- 
versal elementary education, it appears а godsend. 
What we are now witnessing are the operations 
of this trinity — politicians, bureaucrats and the Bank ~ 
together willing to discredit and stifle an effort that has 
led to significant improvements in an otherwise dis- 


mal educational scene. All attempts to convince the ` 


new regime in Rajasthan to extend support, or at least 
not create further impediments, have so far failed. 
Little do we realise that what is needed are more 
initiatives like Lok Jumbish. No-one agency or pro- 
gramme can honestly claim that it alone has the ans- 
wers. Worse, all those — teachers, volunteers, learners 
— who had become enthused are today dispirited. In an 
environment otherwise marked by listlessness, the 
release of popular energies should be validation 
enough. Instead, what we confrontis a crabby attitude. 
Hardly afitting way to greetthe coming millennium! 


< Harsh Sethi 
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Interest calculation to your advantage 


TAE] 


‚ We apply your interest on a daily balance, and not 
on an annual reducing balance. A simple 
calculation that reduces your Equated Monthly 

` Instalment (EMI) and saves you thousands! 


No prepayment penalty 


We won't make you pay. N shocks! Unlike. — 
CuImess + let you save 11. | Smee 


There i is no penalty i in case you 


^. 


* your loan. 


home loans 


Мо annual charge - 


any annual charge. Again, 


| decide to prepay 80 тапу Ways, | à considerable, saving. 
| we dont know 


where to start. 


Nocommitment charge ^ ^ — ^ Processing charge on a ‘slab’ basis 
Why pay for somethingyou ` ` * We apply our one-time processing charge 
` haven't received? With Home Loanz, you Я оп а ‘slab’ basis, and not as а flat percentage 
start repaying only after you get your ‘loan - /— of your loan amount. Which means a 


All in all, you can’t find a home loan that allows you to save 
in so many ways. So, for any amount from Rs 2.10 lakhs to 
. Rs 1 crore, do call us today. Now that you know where to start. 


Loans at the sole discretion of ANZ Grindlays Bank, 


Calcutta, Chennai, Mumbai & New Delhi) 
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not before. -substantial saving for you! 
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HOME 
LOANZ 


. Home finance with all-round savings. 


тһ анши » 
E а Grindlays Bank 
The Relationship Bunk 


Bangalore: Tel: 509 5066. Calcutta: Tel: 220 0017. Chonnal; Tel: 534 0310. Кир Tel: 207 5974. New Delhi: Tel: 372 1234. iHome, Loanz is presently available only in Bangalore, 
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APEEJAY-SURRENDRA GROUP. _ 


Tea, shipping, hotels, steel, 
real estate, finance and 
international trade 


Pragati Bhawan, Jai Singh Road, New Delhi 110001 
Telephone: 336 1193 Fax: 374 7123 
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A collection of essays, articles and 
letters in which the author, Sri 
Madhava Ashish, seeks to examine 
the values which underlie social 


' ethics and environmental issues. . 


Many of these themes engaged 
Madhava Ashish during -his life at 
Mirtola, a small ashram near Almora 


in the Kumaon hills of northern  . 


India. 


- Sri Madhava Ashish 
NEW FROM BANYAN BOOKS 


т. 


His teaching evolved beyond a 
purely religious form, in his search 
for the meaning of life. His work 
emphasised the need to integrate 
the inner reality with an active com- 
mitted outer life. 

These writings are interspersed with 


incisive, poignant and stimulating let- * 
ters exchanged between Вај and — 


Romesh Thapar, founders of Seminar 
| magazine, and Madbava Ashish. 


RELATING TO REALITY 


Relating the metaphysical roots of value to their applications in every field © 


Enquiries can be addressed to: Banyan Books, 59, Regal Bldg. Parliament Street, New Delbi 110001. 
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Take a deep look into Julie’s eyes. 
What do you see fifteen years 


з бот now ? The caring eyes 
This is 9 year old Julie. of.a field nurse ог the blank eyes 
ns , А | of a prostitute The truth is, 
She S going to grow up to either be it could be either, and it depends 
; i on you. Through Nanhi Kali, 
a social worker or a sex worker. 


you can become the foster parent 
And you're going to decide which. of a little girl like Julie. By giving 
. ` i Rs. 100 a month towards her 
education. Your ‘daughter’ will be 
put into school arid in fact, you 
will receive regular reports about 
her progress including a photograph. 
Nanhi Kali isa special project 
of the K.C. Mahindra Education 
Trust - a trust set up by one 
of che more reputed industrial 
families in India. A trust that's 
been working since 1953 to 
promote éducation and 
enlightenment across the country. 
Since Nanhi Kali literally means 
‘little flower’, with the help of 
people like you, we hope to 
repair the broken petals of 
thousands of such underprivileged 
little gtrls. So please, 
look into Julie's eyes and 


make up your mind, now. | 


Nanri kal? — 


A project of К. С. Mahindra Education Trust 
‚ Cecil Court, Mahakavt Bhushan Marg, Mumbar - 1. 
` Created by Contract for а cause. Р Phone : 2021031. Fax : 2852441. 





і 
Yes, 1. would like to adopt a ‘Nanhi Kali’ like Julie. # Enclosed is my cheque of Rs. 1200 (@ Rs. 100 p.m.) in favour of К.С. Mahindra Education Trust for 
one year's education. Please do send me progress reports and a photograph. @ Instead of one Nanhi Kali. 1 would like to adopt Nanhi Kalis for ___ уеагѕ, Thank you 
© Anonymity of donor is assured. ө All donations are exempted under section 80 G of the Income Tax Act. ` g 
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Whatever. 





Whenever. 





Wherever. 


At AFL, we move anything and everything to anywhere. 


Now tell us when, where and what. 











AME .. - AFL FREIGHT SYSTEMS • AFL LOGISTICS • AFL INDTRAVELS • AFL SHIPPING • AFL INFOTECH 
‚ sia і 
Airfreight Limited, Neville House, Currimbhoy Road, Ballard Estate Mumbai-400 001. • Tel: 2656761-7. Ambience/AFL/367 
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THE JUDICIARY I SERVED TE. 
P Jaganmohan Reddy 


This book is an account of an eminent jurist's long and distinguished career in the law, from his early days as a 
barrister to his retirement from the Supreme Court of India. As a judge of the Supreme Court, the author heard and 
decided on several landmark cases, covering such issues as the fundamental right to property and the constitutional 
rights of minority educational institutions. An absorbing aspect of this book is the detail of how repeated challenges . 
were thrown down at both State and Central level, and how upright judges needed to struggle against such pressures 
in order to uphold the proper fanctioning of the law. 


81 250 1617 1 | š ` ' Rs 325.00 
Also Of Interest 


PEOPLE, LAW AND JUSTICE: VOL I AND П 
A Casebook On Public-Interest Litigation 
Sangeeta Ahuja 


This pathbreaking study documents all the reported and unreported cases of Public Interest Litigation (PIL) from its 
inception in 1979 up until April 1994. The Epilogue contains-case law updated upto 31 December 1996. It is the 
first comprehensive survey of PIL in India. PIL was introduced in India to provide redress where а, legal wrong or 
injury was caused to a person or to a determinate class of persons. PIL would apply where such persons were unable 
to approach the court for relief. 


81 250 1188 9 (Vol Т) | Rs 225.00 

81 250 1189 7 (Vol П) А £3 Rs 275.00 
Orient Longman 

Orient Longman Limited, 3-6-272 Himayatnagar, Hyderabad 500 029 


A smile. A teardrop. A raised eyebrow. 
А A flare of the nostrils. А frown. These are 
Ei just a few manifestations of a language 
5 а] that transcends the spoken word. 
ISO 9002 Е 3 
Spontaneously communicating , 
feelings like ardour, agony, ecstasy, At Herdillia, we've also devoted 
excitement, fervour, fright, passion and T Over two decades perfecting 


pain. All housed in the human body and chemical reactions, thereby elevating 
triggered by amazing chemical reactions. the quality of life. In homes, offices, 
Devotion and dedication have enabled a industries and in agnculture. 
handful to master the art of self-expression. It's our way of expressing underlying 
Fostering it to perfection. In the visual arts, feelings. Like concern and care. Feelings that ` 
the performing arts, music and dance. аге an inherent part of Herdillia's chemistry. à, 


‘Excitement, anxiety, agony -` 
and ecstasy - 
some amazing chemical .4 - 
reactions we all possess 


HERDILLIA 
CHEMICALS 
LIMITED 
Air India Building, 
Nariman Point, Mumbai 400 021 
К A The ISO 9002 certification covers the facilities for Phenol, Acetone, Phthalic Anhydride, 
Because chemicals are a fact of life Diacetone Alcohol, Dodecyl Phenol, isobutyl Benzene, Dipheny! Oxide and Isophorone. 
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TERNATIONAL 
WITH DEODORANT 


However macho you may be, 
body odour will make you smell like this. 


A shoe. Introducing new Cinthol International with a powerful 
deodorant that prevents body odour. Now you can be 
as fresh and macho as you ever wanted to be. 


CINTHOL FRESHNESS. CINTHOL CONFIDENCE. 


Madison DMB&B-G-1041 
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Interest calculation to your advantage 

„ We apply your interest on a daily balance, and not 
on an annual reducing balance. A simple 
calculation that reduces your Equated Monthly 
Instalment (EMI) and saves you thousands! 


T Our 
No prepayment penalty ho С lo м No annual charge 
We won’t make you pay l No annual shocks! Unlike 
> for repaying us early! | - ct you Save In most others, we don't have 
There is no penalty in case you any annual charge. Again, 


decide to рер |. SO many Ways, a considerable saving, 
" | we dont know 
<. where to start. 


No commitment charge Processing charge on a ‘slab’ basis 
Why pay for something you We apply our one-time processing charge 
haven’t received? With Home Loanz, you on a ‘slab’ basis, and not as a flat percentage 
start repaying only after you get your loan — of your loan amount. Which means a 
not before. substantial saving for you! 


All in all, you can't find a home loan that allows you to save 
in so many ways. So, for any amount from Rs 2.10 lakhs to 
Rs 1 crore, do call us today. Now that you know where to start. 


Loans at йе sole discretion of ANZ. Grindlays Bank. 3 Home finance with all-round savings. 





Et y Grindlays Bank | c E 
“The Relationship Bank `; Te ma 2 


Bangalore: Tel: 509 5066 Calcutta: Tel: 220 0017 Chennai: Tel: 534 0310. Mumbai: Tel: 207 5974 New Delhi: Tel: 372 1234. (Home Loanz is presently available only in Bangalore, 
Calcutta, Chennai, Mumbai & New Delhi.) NETWORK @ ANZ 260-97 
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14, N Block Market, Greater Kailash Part I 
New Delhi 110 048 
Tel: 6212184, 6212185, 6465497 Main Shop: 6212183 
Fabrics: 6445293 N-5 Shop 6445293 N-7 Shop 6212761 


# 10 L.S.C. Nelson Mandela Road 54, 17th Main, IInd Block 
Vasant Kunj Koramangale 

New Delhi 110 070 Bangalore 560 034 

Tel: 6899775, 6899778 | Tel: 5520004, 5532070 
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Shriram Honda i is India's largest selling porabe. genset range and is preferred by 500,000 , 
satistied customers across the world. s ‹ 


Неге are a few reasons why. 


Available in a complete range, from 0.5 KVA to 5.5 KVA." 

Has India's first-push-button start portable genset, ^ “ ? 
Has the world proven, environment friendly, fuel efficient, 4 stroke Honda technology. " 
Smooth & silent operation and easy to maintain. à : ° 

Gives you non-stop, unfluctuating power. ° | 

Has India's largest sales & service network of over 700 dealers. 

Exported to over 30 countries the worldover including: Japan, under thé Honda brand name. 
Manufactured by India's.first portable genset company to get the ISO 9001 ceriiicadon 

for its quality assurance systems. . 

e Comes to you with easy finance schemes. 


Do consider all these facts before you decide on a genset. You'll agree that going for a 
Shriram Honda Portable Genset makes sense. 
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‘SHRIRAM 
HONDA. 


PORTABLE GENSETS 


Regd. Office : HONDA Siel POWER PRODUCTS LIMITED. 5th Floor, Kirti Mahal, 19, Rajendra Place, New Delhi-110008 
+ Phones :5739103-04-05, 5723528, 5723718. Fax : 91-11-5752218, 5753652 Gram : EASYLIGHT en 
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a journal which seeks to reflect. through free discussion, the ‘non-political specialist too has voiced his views: To. th 
‘every shade of Indian thought and aspiration. Each month, way it has been possible to answer a. real need of today, @ 
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- FLOOD control, simply put, refers to the complex of 


initiatives directed at insulating areas from inundation. 
Though the. main task appears to be aimed at and 
restricted to containing potential losses and damage 
to property and person, ideas on and technologies 
for flood control have always been deeply implicated 


in processes of state and imperatives of government. 


Any meaningful assessment of the ‘problem’, conse- 


` “quently, must centrally confront questions of political 


economy that have informed and underscored res- 


` ponsesto floods the world over. 


In India, the area liable to floods since Independ- 
ence has actually registered anincrease. Fromroughly 


- 19 million hectares in 1953, the flood prone area is now 
assessed at being anywhere between 34 million hec- 


tares! on the lower side and 40 million hectares upwards 


~ to a high of 60 million hectares.? The average area 


annually affected by floods has similarly been hiked 


1. B.S. Ahuja, Theme Paper on Non- Structural Measures of Flood 
Control, prepared by the River Management Wing of Central 
Water Commission, Ministry of Water Resources, Government 
of India; presented at a workshop held at-the Institute for Public 
Administration; 8 October 1997. | ы 


2. Approximating between one- ‘eighth to one-fifth of the total 


land area. See Floods, Flood Plains and Environmental Myths. 
State of India’s Environment (3). A Citizen’s Report, Centre for 


Science and Environment, New Delhi, 1991, рр. 1-8. ‘`` бы 


Floods 


The problem 


up from 2.29 million hectares in 1953 to about 7.65 mil- 
lion hectares in 1997.3 Though these figures must be 
approached with caution, given the highly unreliable 
and often contradictory data generated by government 
monitoring agencies, the trend nevertheless is clearly 
upwards. 

Expenditure for flood control allotted in the _ 
respective plans has similarly been on the rise from. - 
Rs 132.1 million (2739.8) in the Ist plan (1 951-1956) 


to a high of Rs 16916.8 million (24933.5) in the 8th 


plan (1992-97).* Annual flood damage and losses, 
however, continue unabated. In 1998, 16 flood affected 
states petitionedthe Centre for approximately Rs 1,150 
million as compensation for damages allegedly sus- 
tained. Not a single rupee; however, was released by 
the National Calamity Relief Fund.? This paradox of 
rising expenditure on flood control works, simultane- 
ously with an increase in flood damages still awaits a 
competent and credible official explanation. 


3. B.S. Ahuja, opcit. 


4. Figures in brackets indicate totals calculated at 1996-97 prices. 
See Ninth Five Year Plan, 1997-2002, Volume II, Government of 
India, p. 468. 


5. Of the 16 states which sought assistance, Uttar Pradesh topped ^ 


‘with a request for Rs 21,390 million. See B.S. Nagaraj, ‘States 


want Crores there's nota Paisa’, The Indian Express, 7 December 
1998, Delhi edition. 


^. 


р 


While the Indian subcontinent is, undoubtedly, 
naturally endowed with inundation prone flood plains, 
deltas and voluble hydraulic regimes sensitive to a 
skewed rainfall pattern,$ anthropogenic activity over 
the years has been no less significant in heightening 
and aggravating flood impact — notably population 
pressures in vulnerable zones, deforestation, drainage 
congestion caused by roads and railways, urbanisation 
and reclamation of flood cushions and so on. These fac- 
tors, however, at best, provide only a partial explana- 
tion for the state’s continued failure to minimise flood 
devastation. Much of the crisis can, in fact, be traced 
to the strategy for flood control itself, at the heart of 
which today is an overt reliance on flood insulation 
embankments and large dams. 

On the flip side, flood control was and is not nec- 
essarily the only viable response to floods. Aclutch of 
studies besides historical evidence now suggest that 
inundations, in many parts of the Indian subcontinent, 
were tapped with innovative agricultural practices. 
William Willcocks’ seminal essays on inundation irri- 
gation in the Bengal delta for example, are instructive. 


6. The seriousness of the flood problem increases from the West to 
the East and from the South to the North. See Report of the High 
Level Committee on Floods, Vol. I, Ministry of Irrigation and 
Power, GOI, 1957, p. 10. 


According to him, the muddy crest waters of the annual 
inundations that carried silt and fish eggs were leached 
through a sophisticated system of channels. While the 
silt helped nourish and fertilise the soil, the eggs soon 
spawned and the fish voraciously devoured mosqui- 
toes. In effect, inundations helped fertilise the soil, 
check malaria and enabled the general build up of the 
cultivable land above the river beds.’ In the flood plains 
of West Punjab (today’s Pakistan) the alluvial lands 
inundated by sailab (silt) and referred to as hithar were 
much valued.’ 

In the Bangladesh delta a whole host of tech- 
niques, adaptations and practices have been and con- 
tinue to be in operation to mitigate the effects of floods 
and, alternatively, even utilise them. Cultivators, based 
on their traditional knowledge about the timing and 
periodicity of the floods, have developed elaborate 


7. Sir William Willcocks, The Restoration of the Ancient Irriga- 
tion of Bengal, Lecture delivered on 6 March 1928, British India 
Association Hall, Calcutta. idem, Ancient System of Irrigation in 
Bengal, Delhi, reprint, 1984. Also see, Note by C. Addams Williams 
on the Lectures of Sir William Willcocks on Irrigation in Bengal 
together with a Reply by Sir William Willcocks, Calcutta, 1931. 


8. Indu Agnihotri, ‘Ecology, Land Use and Colonisation: The 
Canal Colonies of Punjab’, Indian Economic and Social History 
Review 33(1),1996, pp. 42-45. 
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adaptations of crop varieties to varied flood depths.’ 
Besides developing rice strains that grow in virtually 
submerged conditions (often harvested in boats), the 
cropping regime has been timed to virtually dodge the 
highest phases of the flood line. 

Cultivators, moreover, distinguish between the 
normal beneficial floods of the rainy season which are 


termed barsha, and harmful floods of abnormal depth ` 


and timing which are termed as bonna.! ‘The normal 
annual flood (in deltaic Bangladesh) is an ideal event 
that commences at the right time, lasts for the right 
duration and hasthe right magnitude. Thus, three types 
of floods — early floods, late floods and abnormally 
deep floods — can cause serious damage to crops as 
they deviate from the normal flood. A fourth type, a pro- 
longed flood that commences prior to the early limit 
and recedes after the efid limit, may also cause exten- 
sive damage." !! 

Thus, it is the character and nature of the flood 
rather than flooding per se that distinguishes between 
benign effects and devastation. Needless to add, a blan- 
ketattempttocontrolall types offloods is akin to throw- 
ing the baby out with the bathwater. Much of the flood 
damage in India today, in fact, results from the sudden 
ferocity of the waters compounded by aprotracted and 
prolonged stagnation.!? This tendency is undoubtedly 
the product of two obvious factors: the severely con- 
strained or limited area within which floods can now 
spread and second, drainage congestion. 

As opposed to a vast spread with gentle currents, 
flood waters increasingly are being bottled up by 
embankments, roads, urban construction and so on 
which then build up pressure and cause violentcurrents. 
Flood cushions suchas lakes, bhils, chars and other such 
depressions which absorbed a great deal of the excess 
precipitation have been thoughtlessly reclaimed for 
agricultural purposes. On similar lines the complex and 
intricate drainage networks that helped in a quick and 
effective discharge of the water are now clogged and in 


9. M.Q. Zaman, ‘Ethnography of Disasters: Making Sense of 
Flood and Erosions in Bangladesh’, The Eastern Anthropologist 
47(2), April-June 1994. 


10. James K. Boyce, ‘Birth of a Megaproject: Political Economy 
of Flood Control in Bangladesh’, Environmental Management 
14(4), 1990, New York, pp. 419-428, 


11. Harun Rasid and Bimal Kanti Paul, ‘Flood Problems in Bang- 
ladesh: Is There an Indigenous Solution?’ Environmental Man- 
agement 11(2), 1987, New York, p. 168. 

12. See for example The Troubled Waters: A Report on the 1998 
Floods in Eastern Uttar Pradesh, Independent People’s Commis- 


sion on Floods in East U.P., Poorvanchal Gramin Vikas Sansthan, 
Gorakhpur, 1999. 


Floods 


various stages of desuetude. The result is the inevitable 
aggravation of the flood impact which fuels the vicious 
cycle of further investments in flood control works. 

It is important to underline that the transforma- 
tion of the plains and deltas in the Indian sub-continent 
froma flood dependent to a flood vulnerable relation- 
ship needs to be examined in an historical perspective. 
This exercise is essential for two reasons: (a) to chal- 
lenge the simplistic and erroneous conclusion that bad 
planning and population pressures are solely respon- 
sible and (р) toestablish the specific political economy 
that helped constitute and today reinforces ideas and 
measures for flood control. 

The first coordinated attempts on a large scale 
at insulating lands from inundating rivers began with 
colonial rule in the Bengal delta in the latter half of the 
18thcentury. The East India Company upon drastically 
re-ordering the mode of révenue collection, property 
arrangements and the social coordinates of adminis- 
tration was compelled to jettison the far more flexible 
response towards deltaic inundation that had been in 
prior operation. This rigidity in the new practices of the 
colonial revenue administration soon shaped the 
official view on inundations. Instead of perceiving the 
annual and recurrent excesses of the riverine system’s 
hydrology as geomorphologic processes intrinsic 
and essential to the delta’s ecology, the emphasis now 
veered towards treating the phenomenon as calamitous 
events. Inother words, imperatives of rule and adminis- 
tration were decisive in coalescing and organising an 
agenda for flood control.” 

Embankments or levees were the first structural 
measures resorted to for preventing flood-spill from 
overtopping revenue paying lands. By the mid-19th 
century far more sophisticated alignments and embank- 
ments of greater heights and lengths were being con- 
structed across Bihar, Bengal, Orissa and on parts of 
the southern rivers.'*From elemental attempts at secur- 
ing the revenue demand, ideas on flood control now 
extended to weighty enquiries on the hydraulics of river 
behaviour, management and control. According to the 
dominant perception held in this period, embankments 
built on either side of the river bank, almost asa straight- ` 
jacket of sorts, would enable the river’s current to 
accelerate and keep its bed clear, thereby containing 


13, See Rohan D’ Souza, The Deltaic Rivers of the Bengal Presi- 
dency: The Political Economy of ‘Flood Control’ in Colonial _ 
India, Doctoral Thesis, Centre for Historical Studies, Jawaharlal 
Nehru University, 1999, pp. 25-72. 


14. See W. A. Inglis, The Canals and Flood Banks of Bengal, 
Bengal Secretariat Press, Calcutta, 1909. 


the high flows within the channel and preventing it 
from overspilling onto the surrounding lands. 

Experience told otherwise. In the latter half of the 
19th century arising tide of criticism is evident in both 
engineering and administrative reportage and studies. 
Embankments, it appears, not only clogged drainage, 
aggravated flood heights and dislocated agrarian pro- 
duction, but also excited substantial resistance in the 
form of embankment cuts from the local cultivators. 
To make matters worse the costs of construction and 
maintenance of these bunds soon became a substan- 
tial drain on the resources of the government. In sum, 
they proved to be as counter-productive as the flood 
damage they were intended to mitigate. 


Unembanked river 


Se E 


Unembanked river in flood 


fine. 


Embanked river in flood 

Higher flood levels due to 

reduced flood plain and 

increased siltation 
Heavier 
Sand 
particles 
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Impact of the Embankments: 
Higher Flood Levels and Faster Currents 


The flood plain, prior to being embanked, is largely prone 
to low intensity floods in which the river's relatively slow 
current deposits lighter silt on the land. When embanked, 
however, the flood level increases, the river's bed rises 
from constant deposition and the heightened pressure on 
the embankments can lead to a burst. Unlike the low inten- 
sity flood of the pre-embankment stage, where the spread 
ofthe wateris gradual and the difference between the flood 
plain and the river bed is not very abrupt or steep, floods 
caused by embankment burst are usually of a high intensity 
with faster currents and therefore more devastating. The 
faster currents-carry heavier particles like sand and can 
render cultivable fields unproductive. 





Not unexpectedly, in the early decades of the 
20th century, the colonial government initiated a gen- 
eral policy for abandoning wherever possible its res- 
ponsibility towards flood insulation. This period of 
minimalist intervention is best encapsulated by the 
famous report of the 1928 Flood Committee, consti- 
tuted to deliberate on the Mahanadi floods of 1927. 
After an exhaustive set of surveys and field level 
exposure, the committee concluded that in the case of 
Orissa, the annual deltaic inundations were a part of 
the ‘workings ofnature’ and consequently all attempts 
to control them were an obstruction to the play of 
geomorphologic processes. The 1928 committee, in 
addition to its unprecedented diagnosis, perceptively 
noted that the problem was not how to prevent floods 
but how to pass them as quickly as possible to the sea.'5 
This understanding translated into a general critique 
of embankments and all ‘obstructions’ that militated 
against the speedy drainage and extensive spread of 
the flood waters. 

The landscape had, however, been completely 
rewritten by this time. Considerable interests who ben- 
efited from ‘protection’ had developed in vast stre- 


tches of the subcontinent. A century of tampering with ` 


the natural drainage and reconfiguring the topogra- 
phy and agrarian production regimes to suit exigencies 
of rule and administration had led to the creation of 
several ‘protected enclaves’, substantially insulated 
from flood-spill. These protected zones, surrounded 
by embankments, were now decisively committed to 
the continuation of the embankment system as many 
of them had sunk below the beds of the rivers. 

On the other hand, the unprotected and semi- 
protected areas now bore the full brunt of the floods 
ferocity and pressed hard for the removal of these 
obstructions. Caught thus in a virtual quagmire of 
irreconcilable antagonisms and conflicting interests, 
the colonial government found itself in a bind vis- 
à-visattempting to undo the flood control strategies of 
the past. Consequently, even though the dominant pro- 
fessional and administrative opinion throughout the 
early decades of the 20th century was against flood 
control in general and the embankments in particular, 
political and social impediments gave short shrift to 
any radical attempts at manoeuvring away from a 
policy of protection. 

The early 1940s witnessed a new set of initiatives 
for flood control technologies in India. Devastating 
floods in the Damodar delta in 1943 raised, for thefirst 


15. Report of the Flood Committee 1928, 2 vols, Government of 
Orissa and Bihar, Patna, 1929. 
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time, the possibility of controlling floods, besides har- 
nessing them for hydro-electricity and irrigation, 
through large multipurpose dams. The momentum sub- 
sequently acquired for their adoption, however, was 
premised not, as would be expected, on grounds of eco- 
logical viability and technical feasibility, but instead 
on the new political and economic conjuncture that 
underpinned India’s independence. 

In the immediate aftermath of the Second World 
War, the Indian economy was in a bind of sorts. On the 
one hand, a revenue surplus had been generated from 
aspurtin wartime production; on the other, the end of 
hostilities meantthata huge demobilization ofthe army 
wouldtake place fuelling unemployment, which would 
be further complicated by an overall fall in demand. 
Consequently, the idea of attempting to pump prime 
the economy, i.e., raise effective demand through 
increased government spending, gathered support 
from the ruling establishment. In such a scenario 
large projects became the natural choice to soak up 
reserve labour and utilise the excess war time quotas 
ofcementand steel. 

Meanwhile, the United States of America in this 
period became a front-runner in the export of flood con- 
trol technologies via the Tennesse Valley Association 
(TVA) projects. The comprehensive ‘harnessing’ of the 
river system for hydro-electricity, irrigation and flood 
control was in fact being aggressively touted by their 
political leadership as the most significant and neces- 
sary step for development the world over. In the words 
of David Lilienthal, then chairman ofthe TVA: "The les- 
sons of the unity of resource development [was] the 
close inter-relation between electricity and industry, 
between industry and farming and the building of the 
soil, between the soil and flood control." ' 

Undoubtedly, damming rivers for multiple uses 
must have also translated into bread and butter possi- 
bilities fora number of contractors, exporters of capi- 
tal goods, industrial conglomerates and perhaps 
politicians as well. The rhetoric supporting the need 
forlarge damconstruction and flood control reservoirs, 
therefore, was very substantially grounded and driven 
by the need to address vested economic interests. This 
fact needs to be reiterated in the light of attempts to limit 
the critique of the ‘romance’ with large dam construc- 
tion as essentially stemming from misplaced confi- 
dence in technical solutions or from engineering hubris. 

In India, between 1945-48, a number of multi- 
purpose dams to enable the control of the Damodar, 


16. David Lilienthal, TVA: Democracy on the March, New York, 
1966, reprint, p. 137. : : 
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Mahanadi and Kosi rivers were quickly approved. In 
the case of the Hirakud dam over the Mahanadi river 
especially, undue haste was shown in clearing the 
project. Barely four months elapsed between the deci- 
sion to dam the river (8 November 1945) and the first 
foundation stone ceremony (15 March 1946). Studies 
ascertaining the technical feasibility of the project were 
completed only a full year later." Opposition, wher- 
everencountered, was ruthlessly swept aside, both by 
recourse to falsely raising high expectations about the 
likely benefits and by repeatedly derailing criticism. 

Onesuchcritique ofthe Hirakud damby R.M.G. 
Rangaiya, then retired chief engineer and secretary 
PWD of the Mysore state, published in August 1947, 
was skillfully suppressed. Rangaiya's report, besides 
pointing out many lacunae, noted that the Hirakud 
project was proceeding on a very thin number of sur- 
veys.!* In sum, it appears that the introduction of 
multipurpose dams for flood control in India was 
intended to articulate with certain economic and 
political agendas rather than genuinely address the 
issue of floods. 

In 1993, massive flooding along the Missouri and 
Upper Mississippi — two of the most dammed and 
embanked rivers in America —took at least 38 lives and 
caused damage costing an estimated $12 to $16 billion. 
The magnitude of the destruction was stunning, com- 
ing as it did after the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers 
had expended over $25 billion on 500 dams and 16,000 
km of embankments (since 1937). The writing was, in 
fact, already on the wall with annual flood damage to 
property in the U.S. averaging around $3 billion in the 
first half of the 1990s.? 

Flood control since then has drastically lost its 
appeal among the technocracy and decision-makers 
in the first world. Flood management has now become 
the new mantra. The logic has been reversed, i.e., ins- 
tead of keeping floods away from people the empha- 
sis is now on keeping people away from floods. 
Attempts are now directed at non-structural responses 
suchas warning systems, attending to problems of soil 
erosion, flood plain zoning, renewing wet lands and 
so on. While clearly the propagandists for extending 
the idea of the TVA? are on the retreat, the Asian sub- 


17. See A.N. Khosla (ed.), Mahanadi Valley Development Hirakud 
Dam Project, Simla Press, June 1947. 


18. R.M.G. Rangaiya, Mahanadi Valley Development, Hirakud _ 


Dam Project, Bangalore, August 1947. 


19. Patrick McCully, Silenced Rivers: The Ecology and Politics of 
Large Dams, Zed Books, London, 1996, p. 146 and 193. 


20. The TVA was $27 billion dollars in debt in 1998. See Patrick 


w " 


continent is witnessing a contrary pull. Two of the 
largest ‘development’ projects in the region are flood 
control projects. In China, construction on the gargan- 
tuan Three Gorges dam over the mighty Yangzte is in 
full swing. On the other hand, Bangladesh iscurrently, 
through the ‘largesse’ of international donors, explor- 
ing possibilities of straight-jacketing the Brahmaputra- 
Meghna-Gangadelta with several thousand kilometres 
ofembankments. 

Decades of experience with the failures of dams 
andembankments is being deliberately and criminally 
ignored in the case of the above mentioned two pro- 
jects. Flood control reservoirs, forexample, are inher- 
ently plagued with conflicting demands for their use. 
While storing peak flood discharge needs an empty 
reservoir, demands for irrigation and hydro-electricity 
require the opposite.?! This tension often leads to gross 
miscalculations in the operation of the reservoir 
space and on instances has led to dam induced floods. 
Mechanical problems can result as well. In a number 
of incidents, spillways have been found to be unusable 
at peak discharge periods because of debris jams, cavi- 
tation damage, downstream scour or an inability to 
access control.” 

The list of problems following embankment con- 
struction is even more debilitating. Besides clogging 
drainage, causing unusual sediment build-up in the 
river beds and increasing the flood line, embankments 
require costly maintenance and often need to be repeat- 
edly raised. In northern Bihar a popular movement 
against the embankment system is fast acquiring 
appealandcohesion. The Barh Mukti Abhiyan, through 
its agitations and reports has drawn a horrifying pic- 
ture of the realities within and outside the embankment 
zones. Embarikments, it argues, transfer floods rather 
than insulate the land from them. Large parts of north 
Bihar are now divided into protected, semi-protected 
and unprotected enclaves with the interests of the 
respective communities antagonistically poised. 

Lands which have sunk below the level of the 
river beds need embankments, while those communi- 


McCully, ‘Big Dams: Time to Reassess the Faith’, The Ecologist 
(Asia) 6(5), September-October 1998, pp. 15-16. 


21. The four dams built on the Damodar river by the Damodar 
Valley Corporation (DVC), once hailed as India’s version of the 
TVA, were originally conceived primarily as flood control works. 
Fifty years down the line, however, an over-emphasis on power 
generation has severely curtailed their role as flood reservoirs. 
See Chinmoy Thakurta, ‘Could do Better, but for Funds’, States- 
man, 7 July 1998, Delhi. 


22. Philip Williams, ‘Inviting Trouble Downstream’ , Civil Engi- 
neering, February 1998, pp. 52-53. 


ties bearing the brunt of the ricocheting flood waters 
attempt to cut these structures during peak flows. Vio- 
lence therefore has become central to life in the 
embanked areas. Productivity has suffered as well. 
While, on the one hand, the fertile silt laden waters have 
been prevented from nourishing the land, on the other, 
the drainage of the cultivated lands has been severely 
disrupted. Thus, large swathes of land now remain per- 
manently water-logged whereas prior to the embank- 
ments they were inundated for only a brief period.” 

With the lives and subsistence of millions of 
people in the Indian sub-continent closely intertwined 
with and dependent upon the river regimes, a viable 
response to floods is a critical need. Flood control is 
clearly not a sustainable proposition and alternative 
options such as a comprehensive system of drainage 
need to be explored in right earnest. In effect, a com- 
plete reorientation is required in which instead of 
bottling up the inundating waters the emphasis is 
directed at speedily jettisoning them away viaa plexus 
of drainage lines. 

The attempt, however, to roll back decades of 
dam and embankment centred strategies is not solely 
aquestion of displacing one technical perspective with 
another. Much effort will, in fact, have to be directed 
at mobilising politically in order to undermining the 
multiple levels at which vested interests have acquired 
astake in the continuance of the current flood strategy.™4 
In sum, central to challenging the notion of flood con- 
tro] is the question of addressing the genuine demo- 
cratic aspirations of the people at large and redefining 
the content of ‘development’. 


ROHAN D'SOUZA 


23. See the Proceedings of the Second Delegates Conference (5-6 
April 1997) of the Barh Mukti Abhiyan, Patna, 1997 and Proceed- 
ings of the Seminar on River Crisis in South Asia (21-22 June 
1998), Barh Mukti Abhiyan, Patna, 16 September 1998. 


24. It is interesting to note, for example, the scramble over con- 
tracts for the Three Gorges dam in China. In 1985 a high powered 
consortium called the Three Gorges Working Group was formed 
in the United States to lobby for engineering contracts. Members 
of the group included the U.S. Bureau of Reclamation, U.S. Corps 
of Engineers, Bechtel Civil and Mineral, Coopers and Lybrand, 
Merrill Lynch Capital Markets and many others. This was quickly 
followed by a similar lobby in Canada, which proved to be far 
more successful. The Canadians organised as a consortium called 
the Canadian International Project Managers Ltd (CIPM) Yang- 
tze Joint Venture. Besides including three private companies like 
Acres International, SNC and Lavalin International, state utilities 
such as Hydro Quebec and British Columbia Hydro also joined in. 
See for details Grainne Ryder, Damming the Three Gorges: What 
Dam Builders Don't Want You to Know, Probe International, On- 
tario, n.d. 
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Floods 


Flood control vs flood 


management 


PHILIP B. WILLIAMS 


ON the night of 30 July 1993, the ris- 
ing waters ofthe Missouri river washed 
out yet another embankment. This 
time it was the Monarch-Chesterfield 
levee, which protected a former flood- 
plaininthetown of Chesterfield, a St. 
Louis suburb. Instead of submerging 
crops and farmhouses, however, the 
river inundated an entire new light in- 
dustrial park, the economic centre of 
the town, to depths of up to 2.7 mcaus- 
ing $200 million worth of damage. 
The failure dramatized what many 
flood managers have argued for dec- 
ades, that building flood-control struc- 
tures without setting effective landuse 
controls often results in increased 
flood damage. 

The U.S. investmentin structural 
flood-control works now exceeds $25 
billion, yetaccording to the 1992 Fed- 
eral Interagency Floodplain Manage- 


* Reprinted with the author’s permission from 
Civil Engineering, May 1994. 


ment Task Force, flood damages have 
been steadily increasing and now 
average more than $2 billion a year. 
The reason damage continues to esca- 
late is that many communities have 
allowed a strategy of flood control to 
substitute for effective flood manage- 
ment. 

The goal of flood control is to 
eliminate floods by building struc- 
tures such as levees and dams. The 
underlying assumption is that once the 
structure has been built, the problem 
has been handled; maintenance and 
monitoring become low-priority con- 
cerns. In contrast, the goal of flood 
management is to reduce the hazard 
to lives and property by the most cost- 
effective measures, recognizing that 
not all flood risks can be eliminated. 
The underlying assumption isto com- 
mit to long-term management of all 
factors that affect flood risk. This 
requires a management system that 


X 


A 
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includes clear objectives, accounta- 
bility, monitoring and the ability to 
change policy in light of new informa- 
tion. 


W. a region relies exclusively 


on flood-control structures instead of 
using them as one of many possible 
components of a flood-management 
strategy, there isatendency to believe 
that the flood danger has been elimi- 
nated and to disregard other risk man- 
agement methods such as elevating 
structures. This can resultinincreased 
damage when flooding occurs, because 
the property at risk is now more valu- 
able and the increased damages can 
outweigh the benefit of less frequent 
flooding afforded by the project. 

For example, the Monarch- 
Chesterfield levee wasa Federal Emer- 
gency Management Agency (FEMA) 
approved structure that was upgraded 
in the early 1980s to provide protec- 
tion against the estimated 100-year 
flood. Believing that the area was now 
floodproof, the town of Chesterfield 
had encouraged high-value develop- 
ment in what inevitably was still a 
flood-prone area. When flooding 
occurred, the damages were signifi- 
cantly higher than they would have 
been ifthe levee had never been built. 

Further, natural flooding tends 
to be gradual and predictable, whereas 
when a levee fails or a flood-control 
reservoir spills uncontrollably, the 
effect is catastrophic. In these circum- 
stances, the flood wave can be rapid, 
unexpected and unpredictable, inun- 
dating a floodplain where warning 
systems, high ground refuges orevacu- 
ation routes may have been neglected. 
A 1987 FEMA study estimated that 
about one-third of U.S. flood disasters 
are now caused by levee overtopping 
or failure. 

The 1993 Midwest floods illus- 
trated this conflict, rekindling adebate 
that goes back to the 1850s, when 


Congress commissioned engineer 
Charles S. Ellet to study the Missis- 
sippi and undertake the nation’s first 
river management plan. 

In his 1851 report Ellet recom- 
mended that large areas of the Missis- 
sippi floodplains be used as flood 
storage and overflow areas. However, 
in 1861, Congress accepted the con- 
clusion of his contemporary, Andrew 
A. Humphrey, a captain (and later 
general) in the U.S. Army Corps of 
Engineers. Humphrey recommended 
embanking the Mississippi river in a 
single channel, isolated from its flood- 
plain. Humphrey’s ideas not only 
established the Corps as the pre emi- 
nent U.S. authority on rivers, but have 
also greatly influenced river manage- 
ment in the U.S. and the world ever 
since. 


Uus these ideas was the 
19th century's view of engineering, 
expressed by Thomas Tredgold as the 
‘art of directing the great Sources of 
Power in Nature for the use and con- 
venience of man.’ Flood-controlengi- 
neers were established as de facto 
river managers and since then the ins- 
titutions and methodologies of flood 
policy have developed to support 
them. 

The dominance of the structural 
idea has completely transformed most 
of the rivers and wetlands of the U.S., 
from the drainage of the Everglades to 
the embankment of the Sacramento 
river. Behind the structural idea has 
been the drive to increase the utility — 
primarily forfarming — ofthe rich, flat, 
floodplain land. . 

This transformation, which has 
occurred on rivers around the world, 
has had a huge environmental cost. 
The destruction of riparian wetlands 
and fisheries, the deterioration of 
water quality and disturbance of the 
natural river morphology all devas- 


' tated ecosystems and is now recog- 


nized to have had significant econo- 
mic costs. But in 1926, environmen- 
tal values were ignored or discounted 
and the growing faith in the infallibi- 
lity of flood control led the Corps to 
claim that ‘the Mississippi is safe from 
serious flood damage.’ 


Т. nation’s worst flood disaster 
occurred on the Mississippi the very 
next year. It flooded out 700,000 peo- 
ple butdid not shake confidence in stru- 
ctural flood-control strategies. It did, 
however, stimulate a redoubled effort 
to design more effective structures, 
and led to the flood-control acts of the 
1930s, which encouraged the cons- 
truction of flood-control reservoirs. 


Those who questioned the cost and · 


effectiveness of the massive federal 
investment in flood control were out- 
weighed by public support forjob crea- 
tion schemes in the Depression and 
by congressional pork-barrel politics. 

Nevertheless, the ideas of one 
critic, geographer Gilbert White, 
started to take hold. White’s 1945 dis- 
sertation, ‘Human Adjustment to 
Floods’ and subsequent papers from 
the University of Chicago and the 
Natural Hazards Research Centre 
posed the question: What is the real 
purpose of flood control? For an indi- 
vidual farmer it might be to minimize 
crop damage and for a riparian land- 
owner it could be to increase property 
values, but for society at large and for 
taxpayers who pay for projects, it 
should be to reduce flood hazards to 
an acceptable level. 

This answer implies a way of 
treating rivers by managing, instead of 
controlling floods. The goal of flood 
management is to alleviate existing 
and future hazards to lives and pro- 
perty in the most cost-effective ways. 
This can be accomplished through 
structures or other means such as zon- 
ing, floodproofing, flood warning and 
financial incentives. 
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Over the past 60 years, accept- 
ance of these ideas has grown, lead- 
ing to new national policy initiatives. 
In 1973, for example, the U.S. began 
a flood insurance programme that 
shifted the burden of disaster relief 
from the federal taxpayer to those who 
occupy flood prone lands and encou- 
raged local governments to adopt 
nonstructural flood-management 
strategies. — 

The inherent conflict between 
flood control and flood management 
has not yet been resolved. The lan- 
guage of flood management has been 
adopted by most government agen- 
cies, butflood controlis still the domi- 
nant paradigm for many politicians, 
engineers and the public. That non- 
structural flood management is still 
defined by whatitis not bears this out. 


T. 1993Midwestflood may change 
that bias because the media and the 
public's attention has been focused 
onanew fundamental question: How 
effectiveis structural flood control? 
The performance of traditional 
flood-control structures in the last 
few decades is disturbing. Most have 
been in place less than 50 years and are 
designed for at least the 100-year 
event. But the few times they have been 
tested, many have failed to handle 
events below the level of their design 
flood. For example: 
* The 1973 flood on the upper Missi- 
ssippi showed that flood crests at 
St. Louis were up to 3 m higher than 
for an earlier flood of the same size 
because of the constricting effect of 
upstream levees. During the record 
1993 flood, the Corps acknowle- 
dged that the floodwall protecting St. 
Louis may only havesurvived because 
unplanned upstream levee failures 
reduced the flood stages near the city. 
* Theconcrete flood-control channel 
of Corte Madera Creek in Marin 
County, Calif., designed for the 200- 
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year flood, over-topped its banks in 
1982 and 1986, while conveying less 
than the 15-year flow. A subsequent 
Corps review determined that the 
transport of bed-load sediment had a 
significant adverse effect on flood 
hydraulics. Throughout the U.S. and 
around the world, concrete flood- 
control channels have beenconstructed 
using clear-water flow assumptions. 
Channelsthat will carry large amounts 
of bed load during their design flood 
will now require re-evaluation. 

* 'The 1986 flood on the American 
Rivercameclosetoflooding out Sacra- 
mento, Calif., which relies on the pro- 
tection afforded by levees and a major 
flood-control reservoir, the Folsom 
dam. Although the flood was well 
within the design capacity of Folsom, 
operationalerrors allowed the reservoir 
to fill, requiring releases exceeding 
downstream levee capacity. Subse- 
quently, the Corps downgraded the 
effectiveness of Folsom, arguing for 
anew flood control reservoir upstream 
at Auburn. When this proposal was 
defeated in 1992, a National Academy 
of Engineering panel was set up to 
evaluate key technical flood control 
criteria, a study that could prompt a 
re-examination of the real benefits 
of flood control reservoirs elsewhere. 
* The 1980 flood on the Los Angeles 
river showed that design flows had 
been under-estimated by at least 30% 
due to urbanization of the watershed. 
Portions of the U.S.’s largest concrete 
flood-control channel are now esti- 
mated to have only 25-year flood capa- 
city. Half a million people live in the 
100-year floodplain and a $340 mil- 
lion reconstruction project is being 
considered by the Corps. 

These experiences have turned 
attention back to the hydrologic ben- 
efits of restoring floodplains, which 
can be achieved by relocating flood- 
prone property and removing or set- 
ting back levees. However, there are 
significant institutional and techni- 


cal barriers to implementing these 
ideas. 

Institutional barriers exist be- 
cause no single federal agency has a 
mandate for flood management that is 
equivalent to the Corps’ clear mission 
to provide flood control. Technical 
barriers exist because current flood 
control methods do not recognize the 
benefits of watershed management 
or floodplain storage. For example, 
HEC-2, the programme used by almost 
all agencies for computing flood 
crests, 1s a steady-state model that 
does not take into accountthe dynamic 
storage effect of floodplains on reduc- 
ing flood peaks. Consequently, it 
offers little incentive to protect or 
restore floodplains from filling or 
embankment. | 

However, there are promising 
signs. In 1992, the National Research 
Council recommended the restoration 
of 400,000 m of rivers and streams 
over the next 20 years; this partly to 
offset damage due to river engineer- 
ing works. And following the 1993 
Midwest flood, the U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service has proposed a plan 
to move back 750 m of Missouri river 
levees to alleviate flooding and restore 
ecosystems. 


Т. same issues confronting the U.S. 
are also being debated in Europe, 
where there is a belated but growing 
recognition that flood control can con- , 
flict with flood management. Like the 
upper Mississippi, the Rhine has been 
straightened and embanked for navi- 
gation and flood control over the last 
120 years. However, it is now recog- 
nized that making the Rhine’s flood- 
plains into protected farmland has 
accelerated the passage of flood- 
waters, aggravating the damages that 
occurred in the December 1993 flood, 
the worst the region had seen since 
1926. Peak flows from tributaries such 
as the river Main now coincide with 
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Rhine flood peaks, increasing hazards 
to the industrial Ruhr where the 200- 
year flood has become a 60-year 
event. 

Toreduce this risk, German and 
French flood-control agencies are ret- 
rofitting the massive Rhine embank- 
ments with siphons to divert some of 
the flood peak into gravel pits behind 
the embankments. This attempt to cre- 
ate artificial floodplain storage is criti- 
cized by some river managers who 
argue that the same benefits could be 
achieved — with substantive environ- 
mental improvements — by directly 
restoring the remaining portions of the 
river’s natural floodplain. 


M., agencies in Europe and the 
U.S. appear to be at a turning point, but 
in other countries the lessons of flood 
management have yet to be recog- 
nized, and some of the world’s largest 
and most expensive flood-control 
projects are in the planning or con- 
struction stage. 

` In China, the world’s largest 
hydroelectric power plant, the Three 


- Gorges Dam Project on the Yangtze 


(also called the Chang Jiang), is pri- 
marily being promoted in publicasthe 
means for controlling Yangtze valley 
floods. These floods have caused 
enormous damage and loss of life. 
Over the last 40 years, Chinese river 
engineers have reduced these flood 
hazards by developing a sophisticated 
flood managementsystem of embank- 
ments, overflow weirs, diversion 
areas and floodplain lakes —similarto 
Ellet’s vision. 

Because of the huge flood vol- 
umes on the Yangtze (200 km? in 
1871) and the Three Gorges dam’s 
location above major tributaries, the 
22km flood storage within the reser- 
voir would have a relatively minor 
effect on flood stages during many 
large events. In tacit recognition of 
this, a Canadian feasibility study 


determined that the economic flood- 
control benefit is almost entirely attri- 
butable to the protection of people 
who would settle between the existing 
levees or within the flood diversion 
areas. Unfortunately, when flooding 
occurs, a disaster many times worse 
than Chesterfield is easy to envisage. 
The Chinese governmentalso assumes 
the dam will be operated perfectly, 
drawing down the reservoir at the 
beginning of the flood season and 
storing the flood peaks. Based on the 
operating experience of other reser- 
voirs suchas Folsom, this is unlikely. 

Even disregarding the conflict 
between operating the dam for pro- 
fitable power generation and the less 
tangible flood benefits, the operators 
of Three Gorges will face a unique 
dilemma. To save costs on the project, 
for which at least 1.1 million people 
will have to be relocated, hundreds of 
thousands of people will remain in the 
active flood-control pool and back 
water areas. During a major event, the 
operators will have to balance the cer- 
tainty of flooding these people against 
the uncertainty of protecting more 
people downstream. 


1, addition, Chinese experts, whose 
opinions have now been suppressed 
by the Chinese government, argue 
that it is likely that flood hazards will 
actually be increased by allowing the 
Three Gorges project to supersede 
the existing flood-management sys- 
tem. With the massive expenditure of 
constructing the dam, it will become 
harder to raise money for the conti- 
nued maintenance and management 
of the levees downstream. At the same 
time, by capturing the Yangtze bed 
load, the dam will induce channel 
downcutting and migration that could 
destabilize critical levee systems that 
protect millions of people. 

In Bangladesh, the World Bank 
is coordinating studies for what is 


intended to be the world’s largest 
flood-control project—the $10-20 bil- 
lion Bangladesh Flood Action Plan to. 
embank all the major rivers in Bang- 
ladesh. Most of Bangladesh is a 
floodplain whose rich soils depend on 
regular inundation from the monsoon 
floods to grow food for the nation’s 
110 million people. Over many cen- 
turies the rural population has adapted 
to and used the floods. For example, 
they build their villages on raised 
mounds and plant fast-growing rice 
that keeps pace with rising flood 
waters. The idea of flood control is 
comparatively recent here and was 
originated by aU.S. Agency for Inter- 
national Development (AID) study 
that was completed for Pakistan in 
the 1950s. 


Т. study essentially recommended 
replicating Humphrey’s vision for the 
Mississippi river in Bangladesh. By 
the 1980s, individual aid projects had 
completed about half of the embank- 
ments, but with unanticipated adverse 
results. The embankments were effec- 
tive at preventing smaller floods but 
ineffective against the large floods 
that cause river channels to shift and 
can scour the riverbed to depths of 
46m. 

By reducing the frequency of 
inundation, the embankments also 
reduced soil fertility, requiring the use 
of artificial fertilizers. These effects 
caused a catastrophic decline in the 
floodplain fisheries that provided 
Bangladesh with its main source of 
protein. Flooding is now less frequent 
but more sudden and a new problem 
has emerged: the embankments intet- 
rupt natural drainage, aggravating 
local flooding and sometimes must be 
demolished to allow trapped flood- 
waters to escape. 

In 1988, a record river flood in 
Bangladesh inundated large areas of 
thecapital, Dhaka, including the airport 
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and embassy areas. This led foreign 
governments and aid agencies to pro- 
pose enactment of the Flood Action 
Plan which emphasized rapid comple- 
tion of the structural measures. A 
flood-management approach pro- 
posed in a new AID ‘Eastern Waters’ 
study was overruled and planning was 
initiated under World Bank leader- 
ship.. 

Independent Bangladeshi ex- 
perts have long argued that the high- 
est priority in flood management 
should be to alleviate the hazards 
caused by the devastating cyclone- 
driven storm surges that regularly 
kill hundreds of thousands on the 


coast of the Bay of Bengal (by com-. 


parison, about 3,000 died in the 1988 
river flood). Cyclone flooding meas- 
ures only receive about 2% of the 
Flood Action Plan’s budget, possibly 
because large-scale structural flood 
control works are clearly infeasible 
and implementation of effective mea- 
sures such as warning systems, refu- 
ges and disaster relief systems are 
of secondary importance to flood- 
control —as opposed to flood manage- 
ment- strategies. 

In the last few years, however, 
with the advent of democracy in Bang- 


ladesh, and now with the experience . 


of the 1993 mid-West flood (which 
was broadcast extensively in Bangla- 
desh), there are signs that after $150 
million spent on studies and design, 
the World Bank will concede that the 
original plan was mistaken. Further, 
the continuation of the Three Gorges 
project seems dependent on suppress- 
ing public debate, a stance that China 
may notlong be able to maintain. With 
these developments and the rethink- 
ing of flood policy strategies in the 
U.S.and Europe, it appears that we are 
finally ready to give up the vanity of 
attempting to control floods, and ins- 
tead concentrate on how we can best 


live with them and manage our rivers ` 


wisely. 


Floods 


Reconceptualising 
mitigation 


AJAYA DIXIT 


IN March 1998 a group of research- 
ers, development workers and local 
activists from Nepal and India com- 
pleted a week-long hike along the 
Rohini river. This river and its tribu- 
taries originate in the Churia hills in 
Nepal and flow southward to join the 
West Rapti river near Gorakhpur in 
India. The Rohini flows between 
Lumbini, Nepal, where Lord Buddha 
was born and Kushinagar, the town 
east of Gorakhpur where he attained 
moksha. 

Duringthe walktheteam visited 
communities which live along the 
riverin orderto get a first-hand under- 
standing of how floods affected them, 
and how they coped with the hazard. 
The trip was part of a collaborative 
research effort to improve understand- 
ing of the vulnerability of communi- 
ties living near a small trans-boundary 
river to floods.' This region experi- 
enced one of the most severe floods 


in its recent history. In 1998 torrential 


monsoon rains led to devastation in 
west ceniral Nepal and eastern Uttar 


1. The hike was the first leg of an ongoing col-. 
laborative research project. The organizations 
participating in the research are People’s Sci- 
ence Institute, Dehradun: Nepal Water Conser- 
vation Foundation, Kathmandu; Vikalp, 
Gorakhpur; and Gandak Water Users Associa- 
tion, Nepal. In 1998, seven rainfall stations 
were established in the upper catchment of the 
Rohini river and two in the lower catchment. 
The study is supported by Oxfam, Lucknow 
and Oxfam. Kathmandu. 
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Pradesh; Bangladesh recorded its 
worst flooding in recent years. The 
states of Bihar and West Bengal were 
alsoalfected. 

Hadtheteamany inkling of what 
the moonsoon was to bring that year, 
could they have advised the people 
how to cope with the hazard? What 
kind of forecasting or warning arrange- 
ment would have provided enough 
lead-time forthe villagers to take pre- 
cautionary measures and what could 
they have done to make themselves 
secure? Would multipurpose projects 
have offset such a flood in the region? 
These are some of the questions we 
have explored through ourcollabora- 
tive research. 


Fos areacommon phenomenon 
inthe Himalaya-Ganga, the high-land 
low-land interactive system of the 
Ganga river system. Every monsoon 
landslides, swelling rivers and floods 
take a heavy toll of properties and 
lives. The region is susceptible to 
floods because of one or a combina- 
tion of the following natural factors: 
continuous rainfall and cloudbursts, 
snowmeltand rainfall combine, snow- 
melt, glacial lake outburst floods, 
bishyari (the breaking of dams caused 
by landslides falling directly intoriver 
channels), and breaching of lakes and 
man-made reservoirs. 

One major cause of floods is 
hydro-climatological. The monsoon 
rain, which lasts from June to Septem- 
ber, is marked by large regional and 
temporal variations. The rainfall is 
sharp and intense. The date of onset, 
and the magnitude, duration and inten- 
sity of rainfall vary at macro, meso and 
micro scales. Forexample, the amount 
of rainfall in the eastern, central and 
western Himalaya are different. The 
eastern region is wetter than the west. 
In the rain-shadow regions of the 
Tibetan plateau, conditions are dry and 
desert-like. In the mountains, orogra- 


phic effects cause large local variations 
within a valley. Sudden cloudbursts, 
which account for almost 500 mm of 
rainfall inasingle day, are common. 

In the Kulekhani catchment in 
1993, 540 mm rainfall was recorded 
in a 24 hour period. In 1998, the rain 
gauges installed in the catchment of 
Rohini recorded 3200 mm of rain- 
fall in the three months from June to 
August, almost double the average 
rainfall recorded in the nearby stations 
over the last several years in the same 
period. On 3 August one of the rain 
gauge stations recorded a rainfall of 
459 mmin 24 hours. 

In Nepal the monsoon and the 
Himalayan mountain system give rise 
toabout 6000 rivers of varying length. 
Theriverscan be broadly categorized 
into three types: snow-fed, rain-fed 
originating below the snow line, and 
rain-fed originating in the southern 
face of the mountain chain and the 
plains. Mahakali, Karnali, Gandak 
and Kosi are the main tributaries ofthe 
Ganga and originate in Tibet and the 
Nepal Himalaya. The Ganga riverand 
its major tributaries also function as 
drainage channels. 


l. the four major river basins in 
Nepal -Mahakali, Karnali, Gandak 
and the Kosi ~ rivers are perennial 
and derive their flow from monsoon 
run-off and snow-melt. There are six 
smaller basins, whose headwaters 
originate in the middle hills and whose 
low season flows are not augmented 
by snow-melt. These are the Babai, 
West Rapti, Bagmati, Kamala, Kankai 
and Mechi. The East Rapti, Arung, 
Andhi Kholaand Trijuga have hydro- 
logical and morphological character- 


2. See Dixit and Dahal (1999) for an analysis 
of the 1998 monsoon events in the upper 
Rohini catchment. The three months of Junc. 
July and August recorded 3200 mm rainfall. 
The normal rainfall in the region during the 
same period was 1502 mm. 


istics similar to those of the rain-fed 
rivers. They join the main rivers of the 
larger basins and are classified as 
tributaries of these largerrivers. 


Т. Tarai is criss-crossed by several 
smaller rivers which originate in the 
southern slopes of the Churia hills and 
flow southwards into India. These 
rivers can be divided into six blocks: 
the Dhangadhi group in the far west, 
the Lumbini group, the Birganj group, 
the Janakpur group, the Rajbiraj group 
and the Biratnagar group. All rivers 
flowing from Nepal join the Ganga or 
its tributaries in Uttar Pradesh, Bihar 
and West Bengal. The hydrology of 
rivers generally follows the pattern of 
rainfall. From July to September the 
rivers experience high flow; from 
October to Novembera period of dec- 
rcasing flow ensues. From December 
to April the flow is low. Pre-monsoon 


rains, snowmelts and thunder squalls | 


increase flow in May. With the com- 
mencement of the monsoon in сапу 
June the flow increases. 

The Tarai group of rivers is the 
most capricious and causes the heavi- 
est flood damage. The southern slopes 
of the Churia hills receive some of the 
heaviest and most intense rainfall in 
the country. The rainfall results in high 
run-off in stream channels which 
exhibit marked variation in flows. The 
peak monsoon flow of these streams 
can be a thousand times greater than 
its lowest flow. Some of these rivers 
are dry during the winter season, while 
in the monsoon they become active 
and cause immense damage. 

The large rivers also exhibit sea- 
sonal variations. Even in rivers such 
as the Kosi the fluctuation can be sud- 
den and high; arise of 20 to 30 feet in 
24 hours in its gorge is notuncommon. 
Incessant rain in the catchments leads 
to floods. Forexample. the highest and 
second highest floods in the Kosi 
which occurred in [954 and 1966. 
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were the result of long duration rain- 
fall in its catchment. In the smaller 
streams the impact of flooding is more 
localized, but it can become wide- 
spread depending upon the magni- 
tude, extent and duration of the 
accompanying rainfall. At the end of 
the monsoon, when the land is satu- 
rated, the contributions of cloudburst 
to overland flow is almost hundred 
percent, and cloud burst can lead to 
devastating effects as the recent flood- 
ing inthe Rohiniriver indicated.’ 


1, the High Himalaya, GLOF(Glacial 
Lake Outburst Flood) is aregular phe- 
nomenon. There are many glacial 
lakes blocked by the terminal moraine 
of Himalayan glaciers located above 
4000m elevation.’ Glaciers have retre- 
ated rapidly in the latter half of the cen- 
tury, forming in many cases, ice-core 
moraine-flanked lakes of melt water. 
Occasionally there is a breach in a 
moraine dam and a lake empties in a 
very short time. The result is floods of 
great magnitude in downstream river 
reaches. The water carries with it sedi- 
ment from the moraine dam as well as 
from the riverbeds and banks gouged 
out by the flow. The combined action 
of sudden flooding and debris move- 
ment washes away riparian farmland, 
settlements, infrastructure and many 
unsuspecting individuals in its wake.° 

Debris flow resulting from mass 
wasting and landslides is often relea- 
sed into river channels, temporarily 
damming them. A dam breach results 
ina peak flood of short duration. Such 
anoutburst of water and debris, called 
bishyari, causes heavy damage along 
the river bank which continues for 


3. Ibid. 

4. Active glacierlakes arelocated betweenthe 
Kali Gandaki in central Nepal and the 
Kanchenjunga in theeast. 

5. For an elaborate discussion on location, 


causes and lessons of past GLOFs, see 
Gyawali and Dixit (1998). 


Floods 


several kilometers downstream of 
the point of origin. The flood peak is 
attenuated when the flood wave hits 
wider river reaches. As they reach the 
Tarai plains, rivers deposit their 
coarser sediment load in the ‘inland 
deltas’ and cause them to move later- 
ally. The shifting tendency iscommon 
to all rivers. It is most dramatic in the 
Kosi river which has shifted 150 
kilometers westwards in the last 150 
years.° Intermittently, deposited sedi- 
ment is washed away in large flood 
events and is ultimately transported to 
the ocean. 


{К occurrence of bishyaris is highly 
stochastic and does not give sufficient 
warning time. GLOFs also occur at ran- 
dom, but because the location of a gla- 
cial lake is fixed, the regions likely to 
be affected by a potential GLOF are 
identifiable. The areas which could be 
affected by potential GLOFs and 
bishayris are sparsely populated, and 
because the number of people killed 
or hit is small, the intensity of suffer- 
ing of the affected populace can be 
masked. Also, since the affected popu- 
lation is in the informal sector of the 
economy, the losses are weakly acco- 
unted forin statistical counts. 

Floods in the Tarai, on the other 
hand, are regular and provide com- 
paratively longer lead-times than 
those in the hills. In the 1993 mon- 
soon, however, even in the Tarai, the 
flood event of July was sudden. The 
flood in the Bagmati river that year 
reached maximum recorded levels; 
its suddenness led to the death of 
about 800 persons in the Sarlahi and 
Rautahat districts ofthe central Nepal 
Tarai.’ 

Human intervention may also 
alter the hydrological sub-processes 


and contribute to flooding. Interven- ` 


6. WECS (1987). 
7. SeeDPTC (1996). 


tions in the flood plain change the 
upstream-downstream linkages while 
the introduction of structures like 
weirs and barrages leads to aggrada- 
tion in upstream channels and during 
high flow exacerbates the impact of 
flooding due to the congestion of the 
drainage channels. Upland land- 
use changes may also influence the 
upstream-downstream linkages of 
hydrology at the micro and meso 
scales. A growing body of literature 
indicates that in the middle hills not 
justtheforestcoverbutalsothe hydrau- 
lic properties of soil and several other 
factors determine run-off and flood 
responses. It has also been argued that 
terraces on hill slopes contribute to 
soil conservation and slope stability 
more effectively than reforestation.” 


T. conventional responses to miti- 
gating flooding are of two types. The 
first response takes the form of post 
eventrelief and the second is structural 
solutions іп the form of multipurpose 
projects and embankments. In the 
plains of north Bihar, for example, 
more than 3500 km of embankment 
have been builtinthelast40 years. The 
embankments have resulted in the 
aggradation of channel beds, and con- 
sequently the spill over of floodwater 
and waterlogging. The examples of 
the Kosi and other embankments in 
the Ganga plain are cases in point 
(Mishra, 1997). Due to deposition of 
sediment the beds of jacketed rivers 
are at higher level than the adjoining 
lands. The other solution sought to 
provide respite from flooding in the 
lower Himalaya-Ganga has been the 
creation of reservoirs with multipur- 
pose objectives in Himalayan valleys. 


8. For a discussion on the role of vegetation, 
see Gilmore et al (1995) and on impact of 
terracing on hill slope see Wu and Thrones 
(1995). A discussion of the debate surround- 
ing ‘the Himalayan degradation theory’ are 
found in Chapman and Thompson (1995). 


X 


Some reservoirs have been conceived 
to possess flood moderating capaci- 
ties. 

Multipurpose dams have been 
on the cooperative agenda of India and 
Nepal since the 1950s. One initiative, 
the Integrated Treaty on the Mahakali 
river was signed in 1996 and set the 
stage for implementing the Panche- 
swar Multipurpose Project on the 
Mahakali river. The other storage 
option is the high dam on the West 
Seti, which is proposed as ahydroelec- 
tric and not a multipurpose project.’ 
Both proposals, however, face disa- 
greements over the articulation of 
rights to regulated waters even though 
the Mahakali Treaty proposes sharing 
benefits commensurate with costs." 


Т. two projects are among the 29 
reservoirs proposed in the Nepal 
Himalaya that would yield a gross 
storage of 100 billion cubic meters, 
and a net storage of 61 billion cubic 
теѓегѕ.!! When completed, the reser- 
voirs are likely to yield a year round 
regulated flow of about 5000 cubic 
meters and will moderate flood peaks 
in the downstream river stretches of 
each site if the operation of the reser- 
voirs is optimized for flood cushi- 
oning by leaving space empty for 
accommodating floodwaters. 

In reality, such optimization is 
notlikely to work and provide benefits 
because the disincentives to leave the 
reservoirempty are high. Flood water 
does not yield any revenue to the gov- 
ernment. Even irrigation water is a 


9. The Memorandum of Understanding 
between HMG/Nepal and Snowy Mountain 
Engineering Corporation of Australia set the 
stage for this project. 


10. For an elaborate discussion on the politics 
of cooperative water development, see 
Gyawali and Dixit (1999). 

11. There are two storage sites in the Mahakali 
basin, seven in the Karnali, seven in the 


Gandak, five inthe Kosi, and nine in other river 
basins (Gyawali, 1993). 


smaller revenue endeavour compared 
to electricity, which secures highest 
revenue. There is also a systemic 
contradiction: the needs ofelectricity 
and irrigation require a full reservoir 
while those of flood control require an 
empty reservoir to accommodate high 
flow. None of the reservoirs built so 
far in the region except the two reser- 


voirs in the DVC project in West Ben- 


gal possess flood-cushioning space. 
Even in these two projects, the origi- 
nal flood cushion capacity was whit- 
tled down to accommodate the 
concerns forelectricity generation. ! 


Y. proposals for building new res- 
ervoirs dedicated to flood cushioning 
continue to be central to regional poli- 
tics and have acquired prominent 
focus. Following the 1998 floods in 
eastern Uttar Pradesh, the media 
blamed the dams located in Nepal, and 
the Himalayan kingdom received 
much attention.'? Similar reports 
appeared in the Bihar media. In Sep- 
tember of the same year the Indian 
prime minister visited Gorakhpur and 
remarked: "The rivers coming from 
Nepal are the main cause of the flood 
devastation in India. The talks with 
Nepal to build dams are ongoing." 
Note that with the exception of the 73 
million cubic meter net storage reser- 
voirinthe Kulekhani river, none of the 


12. R. Rangachari, former member ofthe Cen- 
tral Water Commission, Governmentof India, 
made this observation at a Seminar on Eastern 
Himalayan Rivers held on 3 April 1999 in 
Kathmandu. 


13. Janeswar Mishra, a former water resou- 
rces minister, Government of India, visited 
Gorakhpur and remarked, ‘Indian government 
should discuss with its Nepali counterparts 
about the release of waters from that country 
into India.’ Agency Reports (1998). 

14. See The Hindustan Times (1998). The 
emphasis on using dams in Nepal to alleviate 
flooding in the northern Ganga plain is atheme 
common to all political parties. The Kosi 
high dam at Barahachetra in Nepalis perceived 
as a social, economic and hydrological pana- 
cea for the state. See Binod Dubey in The 


other proposed 29 reservoirs have so 
far been built; nor do dams or diver- 
sion projects exist in the region. The 
erroneous reporting in the media was 
questioned by activist groups in Bihar, 
who issued press statements high- 
lighting that there were no dams in 
Nepal excepton the Kulekhani river. 


Т. differences regarding the Рап- 
cheswar project and West Seti high 
dam have not been resolved. Even oth- 
erwise the logic of investing in large- 
scale projects such as Pancheswar 
remain questionable. One major irri- 
tant to adopting large-scale water 
projects with long gestation period is 
the mobilization of finances. The pre- 
liminary cost of the Pancheswar 
project is estimated at $3 billion, half 
of which Nepal is expected to provide 
if itis to claim half the benefits accord- 
ing to the provision stipulated in the 


Mahakali Treaty.'*Though this invest- 


ment is about 1.5 times the 1998 
budget of Nepal and constitutes a 
macro-economic risk to the economy, 
this issue has not been carefully exam- 
ined.!é 

Another risk associated with 
reservoir is sedimentation, acorollary 
phenomenon within the hydrological 
cycle. Sedimentation has remained 
ablind spotinthe discourse on water- 
led developmentin the region, particu- 
larly in Nepal." During the monsoon, 
the Himalayan rivers carry not only 


Hindustan Times 15 February 1999 who 
quotes Jagdananda Singh, former minister for 
water resources, Government of Bihar, who 
said, ‘Nothing but the high dam (Kosi) can 
solve our problem.’ Environmental groups in 
Bihar counter this point of view. They argue 
that the high dam will bring unmitigated dis- 
aster. See Barh MuktiAbhiyan (1997). 


15. Article 3 of the Treaty states, "The cost of 
the project shall be borne by the Parties in pro- 
portion to the benefits accruing to them." 

16. See Thapa (1997), and Dhungel (1996). 
17. Most of the writings that highlight the 
potential of water-led development make no 
mention of the risks posed by sedimentation 
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water but also solid mass derived from 
landslide, bank cutting and debris 
flow-phenomenon that have geologi- 
cal rather than anthropomorphic roots. 
The suspended sediment is only a frac- 
tion of the entire mass of solid matter 
that flows in rivers. The total load con- 
sists of a large percentage of bed load, 
but this contribution is not accounted 
for in sediment budgeting. Sedimen- 
tation is a natural reality that cannot 
be totally overcome, but within which 
interventions have to be negotiated. 


Т. Kulekhani reservoir lost its dead 
storage capacity just 13 years after 
impoundment began even though it 
was expected to have a 100 year life 
span. The debris flow into the reser- 
voir triggered by the 1993 cloudburst 
filled a large percentage of its dead 
storage. In less than 24 hours, the 
Kulekhani catchment received 540 
mm of rainfall and the reservoir level 
rose by 20 meters in nine hours. In the 
same period 4.8 million cubic meters 


‘of sediment was deposited in the res- 


ervoir.'* In the design the sedimenta- 
tion rate was assumed to be 88,200 
cubic meters.' The design of projects 
grossly underestimate sedimentation 
rates. 

Constructing reservoirs will 
permanently submerge villages, agri- 
cultural land in the hills and displace 


in the Himalayan rivers. The mainstream 
discourse in South Asia does not acknow- 
ledge sedimentation as a risk. A document 
jointly prepared by IIDS, CPR and BUP in 
1999 argues that soil erosion, landslide and 
mass movements can be significantly control- 
ledthrough proper watershed management. A 
growing volume of scientific literature, how- 
ever, points to the geologic nature of the sedi- 
mentation process in the Himalaya and 
suggests that watershed management is rel- 
cvant at the micro level but does not affect 
annual sediment vield on a regional and 
river basin scale. See Carson (1980), Ives and 
Messereli (1995). and Bruninjzeel and 
Bremmer (1989); also CSE (1991). 


18. Nippon Koei (1996). 
19, The World Bank (1975). 
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lakhs of people in Nepal. Because 
people will be displaced, this endea- 
vour should raise questions about 
equity. Unfortunately, displacement 
as an issue has never been seriously 
considered in the bilateral cooperative 
initiative on water development." In 
the discourse on water-led develop- 
mentin Nepal, the social cost of inter- 
vention first beganto be written about 
only in 1989. Nepal also lacks exper- 
tise in handling the complexities of 
rehabilitating large populations”! and 
implementing environmental miti- 
gation. The country's capability to 
rehabilitate flood victims is equally 
limited. Land is scarce in Nepal and 
its Tarai has been an obvious site for 
resettlement, which can only take 
place at the cost of forest cover. In any 
case, the Tarai which occupies 17% of 
the country’s area already accommo- 
dates 50% of the population. Such a 
resettlement pattern cannot continue 
indefinitely into the future and alter- 
native innovative solutions will have 
to be sought to deal with the problem 
of rehabilitating flood victims. 


Bu: istheactual response 
to flood mitigation, which conven- 
tionally is perceived to be the respon- 
sibility of governments. There are 
separate agencies to work on different 
aspects of floods, ranging from hydro- 
logy to relief and rehabilitation, but 
they are ineffective. Thereisaconspi- 
cuous absence of flood disaster man- 
agement plans. Even multi-sectoral 
approaches ensure little coordination 
andthereby have limited value in miti- 
gating hardships caused by flooding. 

The experience so far clearly 
indicates that in the absence of acom- 


20. The first account of involuntary displace- 
ment appeared in 1988. See Pokharel (1988) 
and Gurung (1989). 

21. Foradiscussion of the challenges of water 


project-related dislocation in Nepal, see Dixit 
(1994). 


prehensive flood management res- 
ponse, the hardship caused by floods 
has increased. An important compo- 
nent of any flood management plan is 
to forecast flood events and to estab- 
lish appropriate response mecha- 
nisms. Flood warning systems are 
meant to warn potential victims about 
a flood event and give them sufficient 
time to take precautionary measures, 
In the Himalaya-Ganga region the 
beneficiaries of a flood forecasting 
mechanism would be the thousands of 
common people living in the flood 
plains, along riverbanks and in iso- 
lated communities which face drought 
and floods on a seasonal basis. Mis- 
placed forecasting, however, may 
result in thousands of people moving 
away from homes, and without any 
support from the state agencies face 
immense hardship, as shown by the 
Tso Rolpa case in Nepal.” 


Т. majority of the flood-affected 
community lives along marginalised 
rivers (generally the third grade riv- 
ers). The number of people affected by 
the flooding of these rivers is cumula- 
tively more than the numbers affected 
by the flooding of the region’s major 
rivers. The condition of the commu- 
nities living on the banks of and/or 
affected by floods in these rivers, how- 
ever, is outside the ambit of the atten- 
tion of the South Asian states and their 
administrations. 

A number of initiatives in ins- 
talling flood-forecasting arrange- 
ments have been made in the region.” 
In Bangladesh, an updated version of 
the MIKE 11-FF module developed 
by the Danish Hydraulic Institute 1s 
being used in the Yamuna river. The 
Central Water Commission in India, 
which maintains 157 stations through- 
out the country, is entrusted with the 


22. Ibid; Gyawali and Dixit (1998). 
23. See IIDS/BUP/CPR (1999). 
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responsibility of forecasting flood. 
About 80 stations are located on the 
Gangaand its tributaries.” 


N... and India have an agreement 
to share real-time rainfall and river 
water level data. It was expected that 
from 1992, 20 hydrometric (water 
level) and 25 regular rainfall stations 
spread from Kankai Mai in the east 
to Karnali river in west Nepal would 
exchange data. The stations are oper- 
ated and maintained by the Depart- 
ment of Hydrology and Meteorology 
(DHM) whose personnel collect data 
twice a day. The data is first transmit- 
ted to Kathmandu using a wireless 
communication facility and then on to 
the officeof the Chief Engineer, Water 
Resources Commission, in Patna. 
Though researchers working in 
the field of flood mitigation have stud- 
ied flood-warning systems, the contri- 
bution these arrangements made to 
preparedness planning and minimiz- 
ing hardship is not yet documented. 
These earlier studies provide lessons 
about barriers to the effectiveness of 
flood warning and about the key rela- 
tionships that determine failure or 
success.” It is not enough to be able 


forecast floods. The more important . 


factor that determines flood warning 
effectiveness is the level of emergency 
preparedness planning, without which 
the potential beneficial impacts of 
flood warning systems remain unrea- 
lized. The key is local emergency res- 
ponse and arrangements for providing 
post flood support to the affected 
population. 

The content of the warning mes- 
sage, the credibility of the message 


` giver, an effective dissemination sys- 


tem, public participation, and the inter- 
relationships among these factors 
collectively determine flood warning 


24, Chitkara and Mukhopadhyaya (1999). 
25. Bari (1996). 


lead-time, which isthe practical limit 
to an effective response. The effec- 


tiveness of forecasting also depends : 


on the development of a database and 
the institutional capacity forits analy- 
sis, publication and dissemination. 
Forecasting needs systematic and 
long-term monitoring of natural events 
ifourunderstanding of floods is to im- 
prove. It also demands that data must 


"be available whenever it is needed 


and to whoever needs it. Establishing 
primary datacollection stations (gaug- 
ing stations, rainfall collecting sta- 
tions, weather satellite information 
and so on) lie at the core of our efforts 
to improve understanding. 


Aou question relates to the 
event which is to be forecasted. App- 
roaches to warning differ depending 
upon what event is expected — a fron- 
tal movement, rainfalloraflood. Estab- 
lishing warning stations involves no 
major technical difficulties though 
sufficient financial allocations must 
be made. Even if finances are made 
available, there are formidable insti- 
tutional challenges. One challenge is 
the international borders between 
Nepal and India, and Bangladesh and 
India. The administrative boundaries 
between the Indian states of Uttar 
Pradesh, Bihar and West Bengal also 
introduce difficulties. This is particu- 
larly so with respect to different app- 
roaches to flood hazard warning and 
administration of flood mitigation 
within each state. 

Forecasting and warning are 
easier said than done. A brief recapitu- 
lation of ourexperience between June 
and August 1998 provides an indica- 
tion of the challenge involved. To ope- 
rate a rain gauge was not easy given 
the difficulty in recruiting a local indi- 
vidual to monitor rainfall. Lack of 
telephone facilities close to the sta- 
tions hampered quick transmission of 
information. 


We did get in touch with a net- 
work of NGOs in Gorakhpur in order 
to inform them about the extent of 
high rainfall experienced in theupper 
regions and about possible flooding in 
the lower reaches. The information 
transmission loop from Nepal’s Tarai 


to Kathmandu and then to Gorakhpur 


and the villages was shorter than that 
from Kathmandu to Lucknow and 
Gorakhpur, but still too long. Informa- 
tion about daily rainfall could not be 
provided to the flood-affected villages 
physically cut off from the adminis- 
trative centres. Simpler and more 
practical methods need to be devised, 
and installed, if constraints to warning 
systems are to be overcome. 

Even ifa procedure for transmit- 
ting information about high rainfall, 
water levels and possible flood events 
is established, fundamental questions 
remain. How would a farmer in the 
Nepal Tarai or eastern Uttar Pradesh, 
Bihar, or in Bangladesh take advan- 
tage of the message to make his living 
secure during and after the flooding 
his village? What can governments, 
administrators, professionals and 
members of the civic body do to help 
minimize the hardship of the people? 
Itis easy to prepare a shopping list of 
what ought to be done and by whom. 
The core of the challenge lie on how 
one goes about implementing what 
needs to be implemented for an effec- 
tive response. 


G... hydrological asymmetry 
floods are a reality of the South Asian 
physical environment. What exacer- 
bates vulnerability is not the natural 
risk of floods, which is always present, 
but institutional failure. Institutions 
are conceived to include rules, regu- 
lations, practices, laws and organiza- 
tions, both formal and, informal. 
Marginal community groups which 
are unable to cope with a flood face 
immense suffering. Outbreaks or epi- 
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demics, which often follow floods, 
makes the situation worse. The result- 
ing social trauma makes the distress 
difficult to remedy. | 


T. dominant response to flood 
mitigation has been hierarchic and 
guided by the incentive to control. 
This has meantthat efforts to mitigate 
flood disaster are sought in structural 
solutions like embankments and/or 
multipurpose high dams. The struc- 
tural approach, however, has notbeen 
effective. Embankments have greatly 
exacerbated flood hazards and none of 
the completed multipurpose projects 
have been provided with a cushion for 
accommodating flood flow, despite 
popular posturing about their flood 
mitigation benefits. Rarely is itappre- 
ciated that the appropriate response 
to flooding lies in providing unhin- 
dered drainage, probably because of 
the politico-economic incentives of 
embankment, canal and dam building. 
A majorconstraintis associated 
with the dissemination of informa- 
tion and facts. Because of its role in 
shaping public perception, the role of 
the media is central: In the absence of 
readily available information about 
the causes of floods, the media tends 
to highlight negative attributes and 
build up hype even if the scientific 
foundation is shaky. The local media 
in Uttar Pradesh and Bihar wentto the 
extent of blaming the 1998 deluge to 
theopening of dam gates, though only 
the Kulekhani dam has been built in 
the upstream region. Statements by 
political leaders are swayed by such 
hype. Such aresponse, however, is not 
uncommon in the region’s politics of 
floods. : 
The statements also point to two 
contradictions on how the ‘science of 
floods’ is conceived in ће mainstream 
politics of South Asia. The first lesson 
is that politicians rarely look inward 
and tend to seek external solutions. 


Floods 


Following the flood of 1987, the gov- 
ernment of Bihar argued that ‘until the 
time big dams come up in the Nepal 
Himalaya, we will be forced to stick 
to embankment construction as a 
measure of flood control.’ Possibly 
playing the external factor in dealing 
with flood mitigation in the plains per- 
mits amellowing of dissen: arising out 
of failures on the institutional front.” 
Transferring blame by the propaga- 
tion of simplified myths is notuncom- 
mon in the region’s environmental 
politics.” 

The ‘theory of Himalayan deg- 
radation’ of the 1970s, for example, 
attributed lowland flooding to the cut- 
ting of trees by hill farmers.’ Despite 
findings which indicate otherwise, 
this conceptual lacuna is pervasive. 
The second lesson is that dams are per- 
ceived and projected as the solution 
for mitigating flooding despite the fact 
that the majority of the dams so far 
built do not have storage for flood 
cushioning. The notions couched in 
the statements of politicians and in 
media reports are manifestations of 
a mindset that needs to be changed 
before better approach to mitigating 
the impacts of flooding can be adopted. 


Р; contiguous region along the 
marginalised rivers that flow from 
Nepal to eastern and central Uttar 
Pradesh, Bihar and West Bengal, the 
events in Rohini provide far-reaching 
lessons. The region will continue to 
experience similar rainfall events, 
albeit with varying magnitude, in the 
future. The floods are an outcome of 
intense monsoon frequented by cloud- 
burst, which cannot be predicted. The 
dams proposed to be constructed on the 
Nepali rivers to provide flood cush- 
ioning such as Panchesawar on the 
Mahakali, Chisapani on the Karnali, 


26. Ibid. С5Б (1991). 
27. Chapman (1995). 


Kosi high dam at Barahchetra, Bag- 
mati, Kamala (Chisapani) and Kankai, 
even if flood cushion space is opti- 
mised, will not reduce flood in the 
regions along these marginalised riv- 
ers which remain vulnerable to flood- 
ing from the rains on the unprotected 
section of the catchment. There is no 
siteontheriverson whichahigh dam 


can be built to provide the necessary 


flood cushion. 


| m ‘scientific’ evidence about 
the cause-effect relationship of local 
flooding is anecdotal, it points to the 
high uncertainty associated with the 
hydro-meteorological process and 
to the fact that extrapolation of rain- 
fall and flow event glosses over local 
extremes. Itisthelocalextreme which 
contributes to excessive overland 
flows and flooding. Haphazard inter- 
ventions in the flood plains complicate 
the problem by drainage congestion. 
The ecological and physical intercon- 
nectedness of the region calls for 
improved collaboration between coun- 
tries even though, at its root, flood 
management is a national endeavour. 
Studying the monsoon, determining 
its dynamics as it shapes the extent of 
rainfall events, and translating the 
results of the studies and making them 
available to local communities and 
farmers ina language that they under- 
stand are other key areas. 

Floods result from a combina- 
tion of complex factors which are com- 
ponents of a common hydrological 
matrix. To improve the quality of the 
state’s response to floods, SouthAsian 
nations must create scientific infra- 


structure for day-to-day monitoring - 


and analysis. Forimproving flood fore- 
casting we must add to the number of 
rainfall and flow monitoring stations. 
The existing hydrological stations 
provide data of varying reliability for 
only afew rivers and are highly inad- 
equate. The establishment of a sound 


= 


A 


mechanism for data collection, analy- 
sis and interpretation should be inter- 
twined with the establishment of a 
system of flood forecasting. 

The problem is not one of drou- 
ght or floods, but of risks which the 
marginal farmers and the poor face at 
the micro scale. While reliefand reha- 
bilitation are crucial from the point of 
view of supporting the communities 
hit by floods, equally important are 
provisions such as risk and life insur- 
ance and, in the case of agriculture, 
crop failure and livestock insurance.” 
Such provisions need to be part of 
regular governmental functioning. 
The institutional capability torespond 
to floods wheneverand wherever they 
occur must be strengthened. The most 
important condition is that the res- 
ponse to flooding must become, as in 
development planning, a part of the 
daily operation, rather than post-facto 
relief. 


T. governments need to focus on 
creating a system of regulations, 
reviews and inspections, on the crea- 
tion of buffer stock to meet needs in 
case of flooding in isolated pockets, 
and on monitoring. Strengthening 
local bodies through political and 
legal empowerment will improve 
impartial regulatory functions such as 
formulating rules, policies and mecha- 
nisms for adjudication. The voluntary 
sector, as the intermediary between 
the state and the community, should 
have a more active role in the mitiga- 
tion of the impact of floods. We need 
to reconceptualize our responses in 
orderto meet the challenge of adapting 
to floods in their entirety. New meth- 
ods and tools will have to be devised 
and internalized in the normal opera- 
28. Ibid. Chapman (1995) who terms such 
approaches flexible, which the farmers have 
done for millennia but with an added institu- 
tional layer, meaning that the response is local 


but plugged into the national and regional 
framework. 


tion of our societal and governmental 
organizations. We also need to create 
a built-in system of checks and bala- 
nces, allow space for lateral thinking, 
and provide society with the pluralism 
in innovation, caution and regulation 
it needs in order to bring about stable 
transition in the management of the 
risks due to flooding. 
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Floods 


Bangladesh is a country which virtu- 
ally floats. The greater part of this 
country comprises a delta laid down 
by three major rivers — the Ganges, 
Brahmaputra and Meghna — as they 
flow down from the Himalaya to the 
Bay of Bengal. These three rivers do 
not discharge directly into the sea, Ins- 
tead, the combined flow of the three 
passes through the lower Meghnainto 
the Bay. The source of all these rivers 
lie outside the country. They constitute 
a combined catchment area of about 
1.5 million square kilometres, of 
which only about 7% lie within the 
country. 

These rivers have greatly contri- 
buted to the shaping of the landforms, 
topography and cultural pattern of 
Bangladesh. As an annual ritual, 
from July to September, these mighty 
rivers break their banks, flooding 
anything upto two-thirds of the total 
land area, leaving behind rich alluvial 
deposits in their wake. Nearly 2.4 bil- 
lion tons of rich sediment reaches 
Bangladesh every year through these 
river systems. 
| The Ganges river normally has 
its lowest water level in April. Then, 
with the melting of the snow in the 
Himalaya, the water level begins to 
rise. Itusually remains above the dan- 
ger level during July to September 
attaining a peak sometimes between 
mid-August and mid-September. The 
Brahmaputrariver gets its lowest run- 
off period in February after which it 
begins to rise and reaches the flood 
peak by mid-June. Between mid-June 
and end of September the river flow 
may rise and fall several times, but the 


An increasing menace 
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highest flood usually occurs atthe end: 


of July orearly August. 

The Meghna is a much smaller 
river compared to the other two. It 
usually reaches its lowest level in 
February and rises slowly upto May. 
With a sharp rise from June, Meghna 
attains peak levels in July, August 
and September like the other two riv- 
ers. Nearly 85% of these three rivers’ 
annual flow comes in the monsoon 
season, i.e., from June to September. 
Thus, flood has become an annual 
visitorto Bangladesh. But, whenever 
it becomes extensive, it has been due 
to the rise of water levels in these three 
majorrivers simultaneously. 

Bangladesh is primarily depen- 
dent on the traditional form of agricul- 
ture, The annual deposits of silt carried 
by the rivers provide aregular input to 
soil fertility. The freshwater fisheries 
is also an important aspect of the coun- 
try’s economy. Annual flooding pro- 
motes fish productivity and migration. 
Thus, both the important economic 
sectors in Bangladesh need normal 
annual inundation. Bangladesh is one 
of the world’s most fertile countries 
because of its annual river floods. But, 
when the flooding becomes severe, it 
can be catastrophic. It causes loss of 
life, property, crops and livestock, dis- 
rupts rail and road communication. 
Unfortunately, the number of high and 
extensive floods have increased in 
Bangladesh and it now experiences 
catastrophic floods at least four times 
inadecade. К 

Bangladesh experienced a dis- 
astrous flooding in 1988. This flood 
brought three-fourths of Bangladesh 
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under water, more than 3000 people 
died and almost 45 million were tem- 
porarily displaced. President Ershad 
of Bangladesh described the flood as 
“а catastrophe of an unprecedented 
dimension’ and ‘a man-made curse’ 
when he appealed for international 
assistance. He refused to accept any 
assistance from India whom he did not 
hesitate to describe as the main culprit 
for the misery. Bangladesh even 
turned back Indian helicopters sent 
to help flood victims. Bangladeshi 
authorities and the press blamed the 
Farakka barrage and other upstream 
dams in the Ganges river for their 
misery. However, the worst flood in 
living memory came in 1998. It broke 
all past records of flood in terms of 
duration. This time, though Farakka 
has notbeen the target of criticism from 
the Sheikh Hasina government, the 
Bangladeshi press has not spared it. 


1 is true that the upstream diversion 
of the Ganges river on the Indian side 
has affected the character of the river 
in Bangladesh. When water, but no 
sediment, is diverted at an upstream 
point, the downstream goes through 
severe morphological imbalances. 
The ensuing siltation of the river bed 
leads toa shifting of the channel. Each 
river has its own capacity to carry silt; 
when rivers have to carry additional 
loads of silt or water in the monsoon 
season, they start eroding the banks. 
Shifting is a natural process in an 
alluvial river. However, man-made 
changes, such as an upstream with- 
drawal, can have aggravating effects 
on bankline movement in the down- 
stream areas. These problems have 
been observed in the Ganges. 

The excessive river bed siltation 
also contributes to a reduction in the 
conveyance capacities of river chan- 
nels in Bangladesh. The discharge 
data of the Ganges from 1956 to 1990 
at Hardinge bridge indicates that the 


average peak discharge increased by 
about 12.47% and the average annual 
low flow decreased by about 61.51%. 
This major change in the discharge re- 
gime of the Ganges may be attributed 
to the operation of Farakka barrage. 


К India diverts a major share 
of water in the dry season, itnever hesi- 
tates in siphoning off the unwanted 
monsoon flood discharge at Farakka. 
While in the dry seasons, the Farakka 
barrage barely leaves a few thousand 
cusecs of water for Bangladesh, in 
the monsoon its built-in capacity for 
flood discharge is up to 2.7 million 
cusecs. The sudden surge of water to 
the heavily silted river system sub- 
stantially contributes to the rising 
number of high floods in Bangladesh. 
Moreover, as anallied works to Farakka 
barrage, India has constructed ano- 
ther barrage with a cross-regulator 
across the Bhagirathi-Hooghly river 


at Jangipur above the outfall of the: 


feeder canal. This prevents the flood 
water over the Farakka barrage from 
flowing into the Bhagirathi-Hooghly 
river system. 

There is no doubt that the up- 
stream water projects in India, particu- 
larly on the Ganges, have added some 


severity to the floods in Bangladesh. 


India and Bangladesh signed a 30 
years agreement in December 1996to 
share the dry season flow of the Gan- 
ges at Farakka. However, the treaty 
does not cover the distribution of the 
flood water. India is also not eager to 
provide the river flow data, which 
Bangladesh needs for early warning 
purposes to face the flood situation. 
Bangladesh is inno position to reason- 
ably control its rivers unilaterally 
since 93% of their catchmentareas lie 
outside the country. 

The 1988 flood not only gavethe 
unpopular Ershad regime an opportu- 
nity to engage in India bashing, italso 
brought Bangladesh tothe attention of 


aid donors. France, in an attempt to 
gain some influence in the developing 
world outside French-speaking West 
Africa took the lead. With active sup- 
port from President Mitterrand’s wife 
Danielle, the French took high level 
interest in finding a solution to the 
flooding in Bangladesh. The French 
government appointed a team of 30 
engineers to finda permanent solution 
to the flood problem, in addition to 
experts fram the USA, Japan and the 
United Nations Development Pro- 
gramme (UNDP). 


Т. French team proposed a struc- 
tural solution involving building high 
embankments along both sides of three 
major rivers. These river walls were 
to average 4.5 metres to 7.4 metres in 
height and from 3000 to 4000 kilome- 
tres of length. The estimated cost for 
this project was nearly $10 billion. 
The UNDP study echoed the French 
recommendation but with a lower 
price tag at $4 billion. However, the 
US and Japanese studies were skepti- 
cal about a complete structural solu- 
tion. The USAID sponsored Eastern 
Waters Study recommended ‘imp- 
rovement in the techniques of flood 
forecasting’ and promoted various 
indigenous ways of ‘living with 
floods’. The Bangladeshi govern- 
ment, as expected, welcomed the 
French proposal while denouncing the 
US study of having a ‘defeatisttone’. 

After reviewing the four propo- 
sals, the G-7 countries in their 1989 
SummitatParisasked the World Bank 
to coordinate the efforts of the inter- 
national community to address the 
flood problem in Bangladesh. After 
getting the mandate, the World Bank 
came up with a Flood Action Plan for 
Bangladesh at the end of 1989. This 
multi-million dollar plan was pre- 
sented and endorsed at a World Bank 
conference in London, which tried to 
incorporate some sections of each of 
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the four reports, but adopted the struc- 
tural position propounded by the 
French. The new scheme called forthe 
construction of hundreds of kilome- 
ters of tall embankments along the 


‘Ganges and Brahmaputra, and enor- 


mous drains to prevent water accumu- 
lation on the land behind the levees 
from local rainfall and tributary rivers. 
This implied that a huge area of the 
countryside would be divided into 
embanked ‘compartments: in which 
controlled flooding would be man- 
aged by intakes from rivers and out- 
lets through the drains. 


Т. FAP asked for substantial invest- 
mentfrom 11 donorcountries and four 
multilateral agencies, beginning with 
a $150 million study phase from 1990 
to 1995. This study plan comprised 11 
main components and 15 supporting 
studies. The FAP study tried to focus 
on the identification, planning and 
construction of feasible high priority 
projects. Beside the study, FAP also 
undertook some pilot schemes for 
which construction costs were esti- 
mated at $400 to 500 million. With 
these studies and pilot schemes, FAP 
aimed at building high embankments 
along both sides of Bangladesh’s three 
main rivers. 

The initial estimates for the 
entire FAP project put the figures bet- 
ween 5 to $10 billion, which would 
make the FAP the biggest development 
project ever undertaken in Bangladesh. 
In addition to the numerous studies 
undertaken, construction work started 
in some project areas in the early 
1990s. The plan consists of a strategy 
for development of regional water 
management systems through A.D. 
2015, and includes a portfolio of 45 
structural and non-structural projects 
for public and private implementation. 
Under Phase П, feasibility studies and 
pilotimplementations are being under- 
takén for several of the projects. 


Foods: 


A social movement took shape 
in Bangladesh around the FAP. The 
civil society had organized and under- 
taken a massive awareness and action 
movement involving all sections of 
society around the issue of flood con- 
trol. The result was the formation ofa 
National Water Plan and a commit- 
ment to integrate people's participa- 
tion and environmental concerns in 
the plan. However, implementation 
of FAP has not moved very far after 
the completion of the Phase I, mainly 
because of conflicts of interest between 
and within the bureaucracy and poli- 
ticians. 

Though the donors, both bilat- 
eral and multilateral, have become far 
more sensitive about how their money 
was to be spent, largely due to the cri- 
ticism and campaigns by local and 
international NGOs, the 1998 flood 
once again brought the country back 
to the donors’ concern. The present 
government of Barigladesh has also 
shown its preference for a structural 
solution. After the 1998 flood, the 
Hasina government quickly declared 
its intention to build a50 mile embank- 
ment around Dhaka. 


Кыша of this mega project 
is unlikely to solve the flooding prob- 
lem. Instead it may create a series of 
geologic, hydrologic, economic, envi- 
ronmental, agricultural, ecological 
and social problems. Bangladesh’s 
experience with flood control struc- 
tures are a strong argument against 
building more of them. Before 1990, 
Bangladesh had already constructed 
about 7500 kilometres of embank- 
ment and 8000 water control struc- 
tures. Even with more than 200 flood 
control, drainage and irrigation 
projects, Bangladesh has failed to pro- 
tect its agricultural land from river 
flood. Further and foolproof flood 
preventive measures are of doubtful 


. validity, considering the nature of 


channel migration ofthe majorrivers. 
The Brahmaputra river has shifted 
eightkilometres at Serajganj inthe last 
70 years. Rivers are not only shifting 
the course of their channels, their 
width has also gradually increased in 
some areas. 


1, spite of a major-increase іп flood 
protected areas in the 1970s and 
1980s, an increase in aman (rice crop 
sown in monsoon and harvested after 
monsoon) rice production in Bangla- 
desh from 1973 to 1987 has not been 
significant. In some areas, where flood 
control measures have been already 
undertaken, rice production has started 
declining after showing some initial 
increase. Though these flood struc- 
tures were heavily damaged by the 
floods of 1987 and 1988, aman rice 
production was significantly higher 
in Bangladesh in 1989 and 1990. This 
may happenin 1999 too. 

The large embankments may 
pose a serious threat to capture fish- 
eries in Bangladesh. Fish happens to 
be the major source of protein for the 
average citizen. Most of the country’s 
freshwater fish grow in the shallow 
open waters. If wetlands becomes dry 
due to flood control measures, nearly 
800,000 fisherfolk will loose part, or 
all, of their livelihoods. It is near 
impossible to compensate the loss of 
capture fisheries through culture fish- 
eries. The ‘higher economic returns’ 
from culture fisheries will of course 
benefit the rich while further impove- 
rishing the poor. 

To control floods, structural 


measures adopt a policy of creating . 


compartmentalised sections in the 
flood prone areas. The gradual silting 
up of the inlets and outlets of these 


_ compartments leads to water logging. 


The concept of controlled flooding is 
dependent on the technical performa- 
nce as well as the coordinated opera- 
tions of the waterregulating structures. 
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In the absence of an effective conflict 
management mechanism, there will 
be serious disagreement over when 
and how much to flood the compart- 
mentareas. 


Т. large-scale river embankment 
projects also threaten people living 
on unstable alluvial islands (chars) 
in the main rivers. There is concern 
that such people might suffer from 
increased flood levels and channel 
instability if new embankments con- 
fine the main channel. It is impossible 
to resettle such people elsewhere. 
There is nowhere for them to go in this 
highly populated country. 
Bangladesh has always blamed 
the Farakka barrage for its contribu- 
tion to the worsening flood situa- 
tion downstream. But, fora long time, 
Bangladesh herself has seriously 
considered building another barrage 
on its own territory. In the name of irri- 
gation and flood control, the present 
government has given top priority to 
the construction of a barrage over the 
Ganges between the Gorai and the 
Ganges-Brahmaputra confluence. 
Thecurrentestimated cost forthe con- 
struction of this barrage is over $1.5 
billion. The signing of the 1996 Gan- 
ges Sharing Treaty has paved the way 
for the involvement of the World 
Bank, Asian Development Bank and 
other funding agencies. The Bangla- 
desh elite has drawn enormous advan- 
tages from the construction of huge 
projects. Unfortunately, they have be- 
come vast income generating schemes 


for commission seeking bureaucrats, 


politicians and rich contractors. 
Whether through FAP or any 
other structural scheme, total control 
orelimination of floods in Bangladesh 
is neither feasible nor desirable. Even 
the USA with its structural measures 
has not been able to tame the Mis- 
sissippi river system. The massive 
flood in 1993 in the Mississippi delta 


exposed the weaknesses of the struc- 
tural solution. Thus, some argue, 
Bangladesh does not need a flood 
prevention policy; rather it should 
work for flood adaptation. A number 
of alternatives which exist between 
the extremes can be explored to maxi- 
mise the benefits of the flood and 
minimise its losses. Bangladeshis 
have undertaken a number of adaptive 
actions to meet the flood hazard. 
Adjustments in agriculture, particu- 
larly the adaptation of different types 
of crops to varied flood depths, is one. 
Proper early warning systems, flood- 
plain zoning and support to indig- 
enous techniques of survival should 
also beencouraged. 


Р... participation and support 
are required, starting from the plan- 
ning stage and continuing through the 
life of awater management project.A 
number of flood control measures in 


the past were undermined by farmers ` 


who frequently cut embankments to 
release flood water from their land. A 
problem with most government sche- 
mes Is that they are hurriedly prepared 
after major floods and, in their initial 
stages, fail to involve the people. For 
flood management projects to be suc- 
cessful itis essential to ensure people's 
participation. Public involvement and 
community organization should not 
be ignored when attention is paid to 
institutional interests. 

Indesigning flood management 


strategies, attention should also be- 


given to social capital. A poor coun- 
try like Bangladesh cannot address its 
flood problem only with the help of 
physical capital. The existing social 
capital in society helps flood affected 
communities to prepare for and res- 
pond to the flooding. Traditionally, 
floods have also been a major source 
for generating social capital, i.e., trust 
and networks within Bangladeshi 
society. 


A fear of flood creates closerties 
in the traditional samaj organisations. 
These informal organisations are 
based on the social and religious inter- 
ests of its members. Samaj provides a 
forum for frequent interaction due to 
social and ceremonial occasions. Dur- 
ing floods, members of the samaj are 
obliged to help each other. Tradition- 
ally, Bangladeshis have organised 
through the samaj and survived within 
the physical constraints. Research 
studies have clearly demonstrated that 
households who belong to the samaj 
were better prepared to cope with 
hazards than those who were out of 
the samaj. Thus, measures to develop 
such social networks must be encour- 
aged. 


S... capital reflecting caring, 
goodwill, sense of belonging, sense of 
community, or social closeness and 
loyalty can contribute greatly to the 
success ofa government's flood man- 
agement effort. Unfortunately, the 
strategies adopted by the government, 
such as providing voluminous, extra- 
neous information on flood manage- 
ment, asserting ignorance ofthe flood 
situation and its causes, emphasising 
past accomplishments of flood control 
measures, manipulating river flow 
data, and discouraging public discus- 
sion, are a sure recipe for hindering 


and undoing the formation of social 


capital among citizens. 

Instead, state elites need to 
change their attitude and create an 
enabling environment which would 
protect the existing social capital and 
take measures to make use of social 
capital in local-level institutions, and 
invest in institutions that have or can 
create social capital. Without appro- 
priate social strength, Bangladesh will 
not succeed in overcoming the men- 
ace of floods. Structural measures 
for flood management need to be ade- 
quately backed by social measures. 
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GOVERNMENT was never an all- 
encompassing entity in this part of 
the world. During the 300-years of 
Mughal rule and even before, the 
‘government’, as it was understood 
then, busied itself in collecting rev- 
enues and all the ‘good things’ in the 
society mainly for the consumption 
and enrichment of the sovereign and 
his/her close associates. The relation- 
ship between the sovereign and the 
people was essentially linear with 
the latter providing all the ‘wealth’ 
and, attimes, also ‘wisdom’ tothe sove- 
reign. The sovereign, for its part, did 
not bother much with the life and life- 
style of the people. Things began to 
change, however, with the coming of 
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the British and the colonization of 
South Asia. 

Colonialismin South Asia went 
through two phases. In the first phase 
(from 1757 tothe end ofthe 18th cen- 
tury), the colonial power, given its 
youthful position, settléd fora concili- 
atory gesture towards the traditional 
elite. During this phase, the colonial 
power even promoted indigenous 
education, establishing the Calcutta 
Alia Madrasa and the Benares Sans- 
krit College in 1781 and 1792 respec- 


- tively. While there was an element of 


genuine interest among some British 
officials in propagating India's culture 
and languages, the policy itself was no 
less related to the colonial need for a 


MA 


class of native officials well versed in 
Persian, Arabic or Sanskrit so that the 
latter could assist them in governing 
the country.! With the maturity of Brit- 
ish domination, however, such aneed 
gave way to anewer dimension in the 
organization of governance. 


T. second phase of colonialism, 
understood more as ‘colonialism 
proper’? (a synonym for intellectual 
dependency of the South Asians on 
the West), began (to be precise) in 
1835, with the introduction of English 
as a medium of instruction. Thomas 
Macaulay and his education policy 
were instrumental in organizing and 
reproducing this phase. As president 
of the General Committee.of Public 
Instruction, Macaulay declared that 
the British education policy in India 
was designed to create ‘a clan who 
would be interpreters between us 
and the millions whom we govern, a 
class of persons Indian in blood and 
colour, but English in tastes, in opi- 
nions, in morals and intellect (empha- 
sis added).'? Consequently, in less 
than a hundred years or so, the task of 
the government, including the nature 
of governance, was radically trans- 
formed, with critical long-term con- 
sequences. 

In fact, as early as 1926, Nirad 
C. Chaudhuri, with his usual flare for 
sarcasm, gave us a unique account of 
what ‘colonialism proper’ had done to 
the Bengali mind, notwithstandingthe 
fact that such colonized minds had 
1. S.K. Agrawala, ‘The Universities of India’, 
in The Universities of Commonwealth Coun- 
tries, London, 1994, p. 799. Also, Aparna 
Basu, ‘Policy and Conflict in India: The Real- 
ity and Perception of Education’, in Philip 
G. Altbach and Gail P. Kelly (ed.), Education 


and Colonialism, Longman, New York, 1978, 
p.54. 

2. For a closer exposition, see Ashis Nandy, 
The Intimate Enemy: Loss and Recovery of 
Self under Colonialism, Oxford University 
Press, Delhi, 1983. 


3.Ct. from S.K. Agrawala, opcit., p. 799. 


otherwise been active in the nationa- 
list struggle against the British: ‘[The] 
realcultural role ofthe Bengalis...isto 
assimilate, by slow degrees, the ways 
of Europe, till at last, civilisation in 
India becomes the provincial edition 
of the civilisation of Europe, palely 
reflecting like the moon, its borrowed 
light from the great sun beyond. In 
political, economic and scientific 
thought, there is not and indeed can- 
not be any question of a distinctly 
national stamp. The sterility of politi- 
cal and economic thought is particu- 
larly striking.... It is the same with 
economic organisation.... It is so in 
every branch of intellectual activity.’ 


1, the wake of ‘colonialism proper’, 
with the governmentsurveilling and 
controlling the task of knowledge pro- 
duction and diffusion, the relationship 
between the government and the peo- 
ple got transformed from one of a 
linearized state of resignation to some- 
thing that can best be referred to as 
menacingly governmental. 

The Pakistani phase of semicolo- 
nialism further governmentalized 
things and ideas in Bangladesh, indeed, 
to a point where guarding the national 
flag, building a highway, designing 
curricula for schools, providing relief 


to the people, even collecting house- 


hold garbage all became the respon- 
sibility of the government. Indeed, 
governmental policy, whatever may 
have been its target and field of opera- 
tions increasingly came to be viewed 
as ways and means of policing the 
people. 

Resistance at that time was built 
on the belief that if the semi-colonial 
(Pakistani) government were removed, 
the government of free Bangladesh 
would be able to deliver things. In the 
process, however, neither the practice 
4. Nirad C. Chaudhuri, The East is East and 


The West is West, Mitra & Ghosh Publishers, 
Calcutta, 1996, рр. 4-5. 


of rendering governmental policy (the 
cause of the contention) nor the cul- 
ture of policing the people (the cause 
of the action) got removed, Bangla- 
desh, for that matter, remained highly 
governmentalized since its very incep- 
tionin 1971. 

Itis against this background that 
the issue of flood managementand/or 
post-flood relief, rehabilitation and 
rebuilding activities will be treated. In 
addressing this issue, we will prima- 
rily focus on the 1998 deluge in Bang- 
ladesh, now recognized as the most 
devastating flood the country has ever 
faced in this century. We will limit 
our discussion to three areas, each of 
which will highlightthe governmenta- 
lized nature of things and the limitation 
it imposes on the task of mitigating 
problems arising from floods, particu- 
larly the ones that are more commonly 
referred to as banya in colloquial 
Bangla. At the very end of our discus- 
sion, we will reflect on the issue of what 
is to be done. 


F. people in this world prefer to 
livealife by means ofrelief. And when 
relicftakes place atacommunity level, 


. the pain is even greater. In the wake of 


the 1998 flood, I was reminded by a 
village relief-activist that ‘relief demo- 
ralizes the community.’ Thiscan hardly 
be disputed in terms of the demands 
of the affected millions. Many of the 
affected that I talked to, instead of ask- 
ing for relief, wanted work and only 
work. And that again, any kind of work 
that would somehow sustain their 
life, if not the pre-flood livelihood 
they had. 

But then, the only way the prin- 
ciple of ‘work without relief’ can be 
organized and sustained effectively is 
by providing the affected with produc- 
tive work. But this is something the 
governmental machinery is hardly 
equipped to accomplish, although the 
country has an unbroken record of 
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regularly experiencing small and big 
floods. Instead, with the onslaught of 
floods, the government quickly takes 
recourse to reliefing the people which, 
apart from demoralizing the latter, 
tends to disempower themas well. Let 
me explain. 

To feed the most affected, num- 
bering around 4.6 million people in 
the aftermath of the 1998 flood, the 
government, under a revised vulner- 
able group feeding (VGF) programme, 
made arrangements to allot each 
family 16 kg of foodgrain per month. 
This was done with the understanding 
that another 16 kg of food would be 
provided through other sources like 
food for work, test relief, personal 
initiatives, and so on. But with ‘other 
sources’ remaining mostly ill-timed if 
not barren, particularly in the worst 
affected areas, the mostaffected never 
got access to the additional 16 kg of 
food. Was the VGF allotment adequate 
then? Before taking up this issue, two 
points need some attention. 


Т. first relates to the government 
policy of evenly distributing the VGF 
cards across the country. On the sur- 
face this may appear democratic, but 
actually it is geared towards repro- 
ducing the power of the government 
without taking into consideration the 
actual plight of the most affected. In 
fact, the even distribution of VGF cards 
meant that areas that were not hard hit 
by the flood received the same number 
of cards as those areas that were actu- 
ally devastated by the flood. At times, 
therefore, those who needed the cards 
least got hold of them, while those who 
needed them most failed to get even 
one. In some areas this meant that the 
most affected remained unwell or 
under-fed for months. To cite some 
examples, in Roumari thana 18,000 
VGF cards were required but only 
7,000 were distributed. In Chilmari 
thana about 17,000 cards were requ- 


Floods 


ired but only 7,400 cards were distri- 
buted.5 Both these areas were among 
the most affected. Indeed, in the wake 
of government's politically constru- 
cted even-handedness, many of the 
tlood-affected people continued to 
suffer. 


б in so far as the distribution 
of VGF cards remained a governmen- 
tal exercise, partisanship in relief dis- 
tribution could not be avoided. In 
fact, the governmenttook the distribu- 
tion of VGFcard as something ofa party 
achievement and claimed it as such 
when there was less chaos or corrup- 
tion in their distribution, although the 
success of such distribution could be 
for reasons not necessarily tied up 
with governmental efficiency. 

Indeed, and somewhat ironi- 
cally, no less prominent was the role 
of polarized politics, with the opposi- 
tion parties keeping an all-time vigi- 
lance over the relief activities of the 
government and vice versa. This had 
greatly ensured the smooth running 
of the VGF programme at the time of 
the flood and its aftermath. Govern- 
mental (partisan) claims, however, 
dampened the role of the opposition 
parties, who lost no time in distancing 
their own flood programmes from 
those of the government. In the midst 
of this senseless competition, many a 
time the most affected were left on 
their own!‘ 

More critical, however, is the 
actual VGF allotment. This had adam- 
aging consequence from the stand- 


5.Syed M. Hashemi and Imtiaz Ahmed, “The 
Post-Flood Period: Still too Early to Cel- 
ebrate', in Imtiaz Ahmed (ed.), Living with 
Floods: Án Exercise in Alternatives, Univer- 
sity Press Limited, Dhaka, (forthcoming). — 


6. There have been several instances when the 
ruling party (Awami League) and the main 
opposition party (BNP) provided relief mate- 
rials to the same locality, for reasons of 
strengthening their support base. At times, 
such localities were near Dhaka city so that 


pointofnutrition. Indeed, the 16kg VGF 
allotment could provide only 1200 
Kcal/day, much below the required 
2100 Kcal/day advocated by scholars 
andaidagencies."Put differently, even 
with the proper implementation of 
VGF many of the recipients remained 
malnourished, if not in a semi-starved 
condition. The government, however, 
faced little problem on this matter, for 
‘malnourishment’ is yetto be consid- 
ered a proper agenda for public pro- 
testandstruggle. — 


Ec gly, the success of the gov- 
ernment in handling flood is mostly 
judged by its ability to contain famine, 
which incidentally (following no 
other person than the Nobel laureate, 
Amartya Sen) now holds a precise 
meaning.* And that is, unless there is 
death in thousands, death by hunger 
cannot be referred to as famine. Put 
differently, many deaths count, a few 
do not. Much of this has to do with 
hunger-related deaths of the 1940s 
and even of the mid-1970s when peo- 
ple died of hunger in hundreds and 
thousands (officially 1.5 million and 
26,000 respectively, while unoffi- 
cially 3 million and 1 million respec- 
tively).? 

But death is death, whether it is 
of a few or many, and if it is hunger- 
caused it should be defined as such 
and not in terms of numbers. The lat- 


the politicians could have their photographs 
taken by television crews or newspaper peo- 
ple and have them projected nationally. In the 
process, however, other more affected locali- 
ties were ignored with the people left to their 
owndevices. 


7. For details on the minimum calorie require- 
ment in Bangladesh, see Mohiuddin Alamgir, 
‘Some Analysis of Distribution of Income, 
Consumption, Saving and Poverty in Bangla- 
desh', The Bangladesh Development Studies, 
Vol. II, No. 4, October 1974. 


8. Amartya Sen, Poverty and Famines: Ап Es- 
say on Entitlement and Deprivation, Oxford 
University Press, Oxford, 1981, p. 40. 


9. Ibid., p. 134апӣ215. 
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ter would simply make death hostage 
to some dehumanized scientific cat- 
egory and free fromall kinds of moral 
nuances and social responsibility. But 
thatis notall. 

While widespread death-based 
famine is an improbability at the 
fag end of the 20th century, particu- 
larly in the light of heightened social 
awareness, NGO activities, better com- 
munication, inter-party vigilance, 
governmental sensitivity, and so on, 
slow-death or perennial illness by 
malnourishment in greater numbers is 
not. Without making the post-flood 
rehabilitation task of 1998 acause for 
celebration because thousands did not 
die and therefore definitionally no 
famine took place, it is high time, I 
believe, to focus on the slow-death or 
the perennially Ш and begin a process 
of reconceptualizing and redefi- 
ning the very concept of famine. This 
would go along way in not only mak- 
ing the profoundly powerful ethical 
claim that death by hunger, even asin- 
gle one, is not acceptable but also in 
making the government sensitive to 


‘ long-term, life-threatening problems 


arising from malnourishment. Any- 
thing short of this will keep on repro- 
ducing a malnourished, low 1Q-ed and 
socially varied people in the country; 
indeed, with some living alife ofa fly 
while others enjoy flying lives! 


A serious concern throughout the 
flood period was the lack of work for 
the many of the affected, particularly 
the able-bodied people. This is indeed 
an irony, for while there is so much 
work to do in the affected areas, many 
of the affected are practically without 
work formonths. Atone point of time, 
there was lack of work in almostall of 
the affected areas — from Kurigram to 


Kishoreganj, Comilla to Chapai-_ 


Nawabganj, Gaibandhato Gopalganj. 
And this continued to be so as late as 
November (that is, 4-5 months after 


the flood first began), although the 
extent of the no-work syndrome was 
greater in the most affected areas that 
border the banks of the mighty Brah- 
maputra and Jamuna. 


A. the time of flood, however, the 
testimony of having no work onamas- 
sive scale, somewhatironically, lay in 
the low price of essential goods. The 
price of rice in Kurigram, for instance, 
was around Taka 14 perkg, markedly 
lower than the price of rice in Dhaka 
or even in Benapole (around Taka 20 
and 24 per kg respectively). While in 
normal circumstances this would have 
been a cause for celebration for the 
Kurigramites, it was actually the result 
of a no-work syndrome or a lack of 
purchasing power that had prevailed 
for many months in those areas. ` 

But why is there no work to be 
found? I guess part of the answer lies 
in the governmental introduction, 
albeit under pressure from interna- 
tional donors and the modernist sci- 
entific community, ofanew cropping 
pattern in the country, which effec- 
tively replaced the age-old method 
practiced in Bangladesh. 

As Nazrul Islam noted: ‘The 
cropping pattern [in Bangladesh] was 
intricately adjusted to the deltaic con- 
ditions. Through a process of natural 
selection, the people of Bangladesh 
developed the amazing varieties of 
bona aman, which can grow twenty 
feet tall or even higher to withstand 
deep flooding. These miraculous 
paddy stalks just float in water and 
can grow up to a foot in twenty-four 
hours just to keep pace with the fast 
rising level of flood water. These capa- 
bilities of bona aman are yet to be 
matched by anything produced by 
modern plant breeding. Bangladeshi 
farmers also developed ropa aman to 


"adjust to the brief time period that is 


usually available between aus harvest 
and arrival of floodwater,’ !° 


With the introduction of high 
yielding variety (HYV) seeds, flood- 
centric varieties like bona aman and 
ropa aman became less attractive and 
financially rewarding to the farmers. 
The HYV, given its dependence on 
fertilizers and controlled irrigation, 
can hardly survive in the midst of 


‘big floods. Since many of the affected, 


under active governmental support, 
have abandoned the former cropping 
pattern for the latter, it is not surpris- 
ing that they are without work and 
consequently with meagre purchas- 
ing power once a flood happens and 
drowns their HYV crops. In sucha 
situation, they can do one ortwo of the 
following things. 


F.. they can start using their sav- 
ings. The governmental machinery is 
absolutely inefficient in this respect, 
particularly when itcomes to the issue 
of savings of and for the poor. In Bang- 
ladesh, this task has been performed 
with some success by the NGOs. In 
fact, this is precisely what the major 
NGOs, including the Grameen Bank, 
opted for, providing the long-term 
borrower the full access to her/his 
past savings. But then again, this has 
obvious limitations, forthe volume of 
such savings for each individual or 
household is not that great. Moreover, 
in so far as the role of NGOs is con- 
cerned there is something else that 
needs to be clarified. 

There has been some coverage 
of NGOs working effortlessly to over- 
come the damages wrought by the del- 
uge and that again, almost devoid of 
any organizational interest. This 15, 
however, less true in the post-flood 
period. In fact, in the post-flood period 
NGO work has been marked by a pre- 
cise set of activities limited mosily, if 
not wholly, to NGO members only. 


10. Nazrul Islam, ‘Flood Control in Bangla- 


desh: Which Way Now?’ in Imtiaz Ahmed, 
opcit., p.95. 
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- This has made the non-members, 


many of whom belonging to the most 
affected category, doubly vulnerable, 
as NGO activities by treating them as 
functionally invisible make their 
plight appear less alarming. Even the 
government or private donors lose. 
sight of them, as there is none to rally 
for them. | 

Second, they could take up dis- 
tress selling. A nationwide field sur- 
vey in 15, 467 villages carried out by 
members of Nagarik Durjog Mokabila 
Udyog (acivil response body formed 
during the flood), found that the inci- 
dence of distress selling was consid- 
erably high at the time of the flood. 
The accompanying table is illustra- 
tive. 


S incethereisno governmental plan 
to offset such selling, nor are there 
regulations for receiving a fair price 
by the distressed seller, a severe flood 
often comes as a boon to moneylen- 
ders and those in a position to buy 


crops. At such times, the highly gov- . 


ernmentalized banking system (both 
public and private, with the possible 
exception of the trustee-managed 
Grameen Bank) accelerates this pro- 
cess by demanding collateral from the 
affected persons. 

Finally, they could migrate. This 
could be either internal or external. In 
the month of October, arandom survey 


` conducted by a non-governmental 


organization found that 9% of the vil- 
lage households in the flood-affected 
areas were totally looked after by 
women, implying that their husbands 
hadleftthe villages in search of work." 
Hossain Zillur Rahman carried out a 
survey on the floating population of 
Dhaka and found 20% of them to be 
recent migrants. Of the in-migrants, 
52% indicated ‘lack of work’, while 8% 
mentioned ‘prevailing hunger situa- 


11.Oxfam, Dhaka, conducted the survey. - 
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Incidence of Distress Selling 


(Percentage of villages) 


Whether Distress Selling Increased Compared to the Normal Period 


Land 
Yes ' No 
Severe 59.0 _ 41.0 
Moderate 59.8 40.2 
Normal/NoAffect _ 44.2 55.8 


Domestic Animal OtherAssets- 
Yes No i Yes No 
87.1 12.9 73.8 26.2 
87.9 12.1 71.8 28.2 
73.5 26.5 56.3 437 


Source: Binayak Sen, Syed M. Hashemi and Imtiaz Ahmed, Impact of Flood on Rural Economy: 
Results from a Large-Scale Rapid Survey. Paper presented ata national seminar on The Deluge 
of 1998, organized by the Nagarik Durjog Mokabila Udyog, 31 December 1998. 


tion’ asreasons for coming to Dhaka.” 
The survey also found that most of the 
migrants take up peddling, petty trade, 
rickshaw pulling and the like once 
they reach the city. But then, notall of 
this work comes as a blessing to the 
migrant or the city; rickshaw pulling, 
for instance. 


[Р юзь. the rickshaw industry 
in Dhaka enjoyed a steady *horizon- 
tal’ growth, with the city mismanaged 
by some 3.8 lakh rickshaw pullers, 
though only 80,000 of the rickshaws 
had valid licenses. Thanks to the post- 
flood (no work in the village) syn- 
drome, the horizontal growth has been 
supplemented by a ‘vertical’ growth 
of the rickshaw industry in Dhaka 
city. This refers to the subletting of 
rickshaws by fellow rickshaw pullers, 
which at times could be for a duration 
as short as two hours: The ill-effect of 
this growthcan hardly beexaggerated. 
Not only does it help in reproducing a 
culturally sloth bhadralok (using a 
rickshaw where they can easily walk), 
italso tends to overburden the city and 
waste the creative energy of the pull- 
ers. But this is only one side of the 
migration. 

This time with unprecedented 
floods in both Bangladesh and India 


12. Hossain Zillur Rahman, Early Warning on 
Post-Flood Coping: Findings on In-Migration 
to Dhaka. Paper presented at a national semi- 
nar on The Deluge of 1998, organized by 
Nagarik Durjog Mokabila Udyog, 31 Decem- 
ber 1998. . 


(particularly in West Bengal апа 
Assam), migration (I believe) criss- 
crossed both ways. Given the prompt 
availability of international relief in 
Bangladesh, one should not be sur- 
prised if some distressed people from 
Malda and Murshidabad, the two 
hardest-hit areas of West Bengal, were 
found crossing over to Bangladesh. 
And the case no doubt was the oppo- 
site where relief failed to reach the 
flood-affected border areas of Bang- 
ladesh in atimely and substantial fash- 
ion. Thisis indeed aregional issue and 
ought to be resolved regionally. The 


point to be emphasized is that flood - 


itself is a regional issue and the con- 
struction of numerous dams in both 
West Bengal and the North East is no 
less responsible for contributing to the 
severity of the deluge in this region. 
The resolution, therefore, lies in tack- 
ling the issue regionally. This is a far 
cry from the position of the govern- 
ments, whether of Bangladesh or 
India, who are bent on reproducing a 
self-serving nationalist agenda. 


p m to the governmental role, or 
lack of it, disentitlement has effec- 
tively displaced many ofthe affected. 
In so far as this scenario has less to 
do with the availability of-food and 
more to do with the need for work and 
purchasing power, it is high time we 
rename and refunctionalize the Mini- 
stry of Food into the Ministry of Enti- 
tlement and Food. This is notto argue 
that the solution lies in reforming or 


bod 


restructuring governmental interven- 
tiononly. Moreon this later. 


C have lately suggested that 
there is a ‘strong human component’ 
affecting both the extent of destruction 
and the number of people killed ordis- 
placed in natural calamities. It is nota 
simple case of divine wrath about 
which little can be done but, in the light 
of the human component, is more a 
case where the natural can be recti- 
fied. The task, however, is nota simple 
one and, in so far as beth ‘nature’ and 
‘humans’ have conjointly produced 
natural disasters in modern times, 
including the severity of the 1998 del- 
uge, there is no scope for wholly natu- 
ralizing or de-humanizing the event/ 
process. 

Thecase of controlling (orasthe 
practice indicates, preventing) floods 
via embankments provides a good 
instance. Interestingly, this time both 
friends and foe congratulated the for- 
mer president, Hussain Muhammad 
Ershad, for having saved Dhaka. And 
lest this be made into a vote-catching 
issue in the future, if for no other rea- 
son, the Awami League government 
quickly declared its intention to build 
a50-mile embankment around Dhaka. 
But how sound is this thinking? Is it 
not true that the embankment that 
‘saved’ Dhaka also brought unpre- 
cedented floods and suffering to the 
people living on the other side of the 
embankment? And then again, if 
Bangladesh consists of villages where 
millions live, is it possible to embank 
allthe villages? There are other prob- 
lems as well. 

Much of the apathy and the un- 
concern that we witnessed in Dhaka, 
particularly at the beginning of the 
flood and until the DND (Dhaka-Nara- 


` yanganj-Demra) ‘embankmentcollap- 


sing scare", ^ could indeed have been 


13. The DND embankment was on the verge 
of collapse. Thousands of people literally 


a result of Ershad's partial embank- 
ment of Dhaka. If this is the case, it 
is worrying that with Dhaka fully 
embanked and protected there will be 
even less cause for the government 
to save the villages and a majority of 
people fromthe floods. Indeed, forthe 
sake of protecting the country from 
destruction of this magnitude, the 
highly governmentalized flood pro- 
tection scheme must be abandoned 
for there is little in it that can bring 
benefit to those who require the most 
protection from floods. 


E cs an area or rivers and 


protecting the population from flood: 


came as a result of foreign involve- 
ment, particularly the United States, 
in the aftermath of the great flood of 
1950 and arequest by the then govern- 
ment of Pakistan for international sup- 
port. Acommission, headed by none 
other than a member of the U.S. Army 
Engineer Corps, recommended the 
construction of big water develop- 
ment projects, including the DND 
Project, the Brahmaputra Right Hand 
Embankment Project, the Ganges- 
Kobadak Project and so on, for con- 
trolling the flood waters.'* During the 
Pakistan era (that is until 1971) this 
did not go far, largely because of the 
unwillingnesson the partofthe (semi- 
colonial) governmentto commit funds 
for the betterment of the semi colo- 
nized subjects. 

The age-old recommendation 
for controlling floods via embank- 
ments, however, got a big boost with 
theonslaughtof yetanother big flood 
in1987-1988. Thistime, withthe gov- 
ernment as an active member and the 
World Bank as the chief coordinator, 
international donors (altogether 14) 
opted for the same old embankment 


saved the embankment by sandbagging it 
roundtheclock foralmosta week. 

14. For a closer exposition, see Nazrul Islam, 
opcit. 


approach, albeit with the addition of 
a guideline for people's participation, 
including the recognition of the bene- 
fits of normal flooding. Indeed, the 
Flood Action Plan (or FAPas itis more 
popularly known) thatcame into being 
following the floods of the 1980s inclu- 
ded projects aimed at protecting the 
banks and fixing the riverbed. To name 
a few, FAP 1 (Brahmaputra Right 
Embankment Strengthening), FAP 
3.1 (Jamalpur Priority Project), FAP 
9B (Meghna River Bank Protection 
Project), FAP 21 (Bank Protection 
Pilot Project) and FAP 22 (River 
Training and Active Flood Plain Man- 
agement Pilot Project). Put differ- 
ently, it was nothing but old wine in a 
new bottle. 


M.. importantly, how sound is 
the embankment approach? A study 
by K. Stewart of two samples each 
of 300 households, one inside: the 
Meghna-Donagodaembankmentand 
one outside the embankment and car- 
ried out in October-November 1988, 
found that the average material dam- 
age was higher inside the embank- 
ment.'This is because drainage after 
the flood is far more rapid on the river- 
side of the embankment than the side 
thatisembanked and protected. More- 
over, the condition of the embanked 
area becomes more acute when the 
flood is caused by excessive rainwa- 
ter. Onlyapumpeddrainage can over- 
come this problem but then, as Peter 
Rogers and his team (while conduct- 


15. HannaSchmuck-Widman, Living with the 
Floods: Survival Strategies of Char Dwellers 
in Bangladesh, FDCL, Berlin, 1996, p. 8 and 
96. 


16. K. Stewart, Post Flood: Assessment and 
Nutritional Status of Children in Matlab, 
Bangladesh, Paper presented in Regional and 
Global Environmental Perspectives, Dhaka, 
4-6 March 1989, Also cited in Peter Rogers, 
Peter Lydon and David Seckler, Eastern 
Waters Study: Strategies to Manage Flood and 
Drought in the Ganges-Brahmaputra Basin, 
ISPAN, Arlington, Virginia, April 1989, p. 52. 
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ing a study commissioned by.USAID) 
maintained, it is a very expensive un- 
dertaking.'’ This team also questioned 
the short- and long-term benefits of 
embankment construction in Bangla- 
desh. 


W. then is embankment con- 


struction vigorously pursued? Nazrul 


` Islam provides a good answer: 


‘There are powerful material interests 
at work. Big embankment projects 
are often lucrative to the government 
because these can bring їп large amount 
of foreign aid. This makes some poli- 
ticians happy because they can then 
show the electorate that they are bring- 


ing home money. Embankment pro- . 


jects make some bureaucrats happy 
because they can preside over large 
spending programmes. Such projects 
can make consultant, engineering, 
and construction companies happy 
because they can all get large con- 
tracts. It is easy to extend this list of 
direct beneficiaries of embankment 
programme. Add to this the possibility 
that some of these actors may actually 
be corrupt, and hope to illegally bene- 
fit from these projects, and it is easy 
to understand why passions can run 
very high.... 

‘Large budget embankment pro- 
gramme suits donor agencies well too. 
There is little accountability on the 
part of the donor officials, because 
they distribute other people’s (deve- 


loped countries’ taxpayers’) money, ` 


and ultimate effectiveness of the 
project can touch them hardly at all." '* 

Given the futility of embanking 
the whole oreven part of deltaic Bang- 
ladesh, there is good reason to believe 
that the governmental policy of sup- 
porting embankment construction is 
directed mainly by the prospect of 


17. Peter Rogers, Peter Lydon and David 
Seckler, ibid. 


18. Nazrul Islam, op cit. 
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large cash flow for the benefit of some 
self-seeking individuals rather than 
controlling floods for the betterment 
of the lives of the common people. 
Governmental embankment policy, 
particularly in the midst of frequent 
floods and suffering, is nothing but a 
recipe for violent conflict in the not 
so distant future. 


W. isto be done? There is obvi- 
ously no simple answer. I will, how- 
ever, stress on two suggestions which 
are required to change the existing 
state of affairs. 

1. De-governmentalizing governmen- 
tal power. This essentially refers to the 
task of empowering civil society, with 
increased civic response signaling its 
empowered position. A word or two, 
however, is required on the issue of 
civic response. 

Much of what goes under the 
banner of civic response in Bangla- 
desh is mainly ‘individual initiatives’ . 
In fact, one could divide the civic res- 
ponse broadly into ‘individual’ and 
‘civic’ initiatives, the latter standing 
for organized, civil or non govern- 
mental, group-based initiatives. With 
my brief experience as a member of 
Nagar.k Durjog Mokabila Udyog, I 
have no hesitation in admitting that 
civic initiative in the field of disaster 
management (and I would imagine in 
other areas as well) is thoroughly dis- 
organized and bereft of creative input. 
Even with the Nagarik Durjog Moka- 
bila Udyog, although organized and 
manned by powerful members of civil 
society, nothing worthy of record was 
accomplished. There are good rea- 
sons forthis. Two could easily be iden- 
tified. 

First, civil society in Bangla- 
desh is highly polarized and this fac- 
tor readily seeps into every kind of 


19. For a list of the membership, see Imtiaz 
Ahmed, op cit. 


organization, association or institu- 
tion, whether political ornon-political. 
This implies that members belong- 


ing to various non-political or civil. 


organizations operate in a way as not 
to disturb or becomie alienated from 
their respective political affiliations. 
At times, members are ready to sacri- 
fice even the core purpose of their 
respective civil organizations in order 
to meet the ends of their respective 
political organizations. Such is the fate 
of civic initiatives in Bangladesh. 


| B. curiously, not everything is 


depressing. At the time of the flood, 
the polarized civil society did play out 
differently in certain areas. There was 
less deterioration of the law and order 
situation, for instance. In fact, the sur- 
vey conducted by Nagarik Durjog 
Mokabila Udyog, which we have refe- 
теа to earlier, found that the law and 
cerder situation deteriorated in only 13 
to 17% of the villages whereas in over 
80% of the villages there was no such 
deterioration.” More interestingly, it 
was found that there was less corrup- 
tion or irregularities in food/relief 


distribution, notunwisely, as some sug-* 


gested, because of the intense rivalry 
between various political parties, 
including vigilance on the part of both 
ruling and opposition parties.?! One 
requires tapping the immense possi- 
bilities arising from what seemed to 
bedeviationsfromthe norm. But then, 
one would always require a disaster 
of one kind or another for deviations 
to promote good. 

Second, a culture of ‘donor-fed 
consultancy?’ so dominates Bangla- 
desh thata handful of those who could 
creatively reproduce civil organiza- 
tions seldom have the time and the 
patience to invest in this effort. Putdif- 


20. Ibid., Appendix, Table 10. 
21. This is based on the author’s discussion 


with a cross-section of people in the flood-* 


affected areas. : 
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ferently, donor-fed consultancy lim- 
its civic participation, particularly of 
the voluntary type that we have known 
for centuries in this part of the world. 
It goes without saying that if some of 
these otherwise creative ‘native con- 
sultants’ are provided with adequate 
funds and an opportunity to shape 
and organize the civic response there 
will indeed be no lacking of dynamic 
inputs in the response. In this context, 
the need for institutionalizing civic 


` response, particularly in the field of 


disaster management, can hardly be 
exaggerated. The nextdelugecanthen 
be tackled more efficiently and effec- 
tively. 

2. Revitalizing the culture of living 
with floods. With big floods occurring 
every decade, there is an urgent need 
to reorient our present mode of living 
into one which is more flood or water- 
centric. Ajaya Dixit, Ashis Nandy and 
I tried to highlight this need for. 
reorienting our life and living while 
working together on A South Asian 
Manifesto on the Politics and Know- 
ledge of Water. We collectively main- 
tained: 

“ТШ now, the approach to water mana- 
gement.and water development has 
been fragmentary. Not only has it 
dealt with sea, river and groundwater 
separately, ithas been “land-centric”. 
Water management, we believe, should 
centre around water; it must be based 
on the recognition of the wholeness 
of water and its intrinsic function in 
nature. A comprehensive view also 
demands critical interventions in the 
curriculaatall levels of education. The 
principal challenge is, therefore, to 
integrate the global and the local, to 
alter the structure and nature of current 
decision-making models, and the edu- 
cational context within which they are 
generated, not only to accommodate 
aplurality of views, but also to gener- 
ate options that would reflect the 
larger reality of water in nature and 
human society. ?? . 


The range of activities that can 
be expected from such reorientation 
is immense. Not only will it provide 
space forincluding a more sensible and 
topographically relevant cropping 
system, discussed earlier, but also a 
mode of settlement based on the long- 
lost principle of ‘dig-elevate-dwell’. 
The latter refers to a practice in Ben- 
gal going back over thousands of years 
where people in order to construct 
houses first dug ditches and then used 
the excavated earth to elevate the land. 
Houses were then constructed on this 
elevated land.” In the process, they 
also succeeded in making new ponds 
and dredging silted canals, particu- 
larly during the dry season, which 
must have worked to their benefit at 
the time of flood. It is high time that 
we make use of this age-old wisdom, 
albeit with proper innovations, to meet 
the current state of living. 


T. reorientation will also allow us 


to reinvent and rebuild the much- 
required water-based communication 
systems, flood-free housing struc- 
tures, flood-time schooling, and much 
more. Only atimely investmentonthe 
culture of living with floods will allow 
us to transform the current curse that 
sofrequently accompanies the floods 
and thereby make our life more livable 
in the midst of the not-so-natural 
floods. Since the government, as cur- 
rently constituted, is ill-equipped to 
undertake such an investment, the 
onus of carrying out this immense task 
lies with all those concerned and the 
affected millions. And therein lies our 
hope. 


22. Imtiaz Ahmed, Ajaya Dixit and Ashis 
Nandy, Water, Power and People: A South 
Asian Manifesto on the Politics and Know- 
ledge of Water, Regional Centre for Strategic 
Studies, Colombo, 1997, pp. 10-11. 


23.For a closer exposition, see Nazrul Islam, 
opcit. : 2 
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Rajendra, farmer from Bangladesh: ‘Such 
water, what the Lord has givenus!’ (1997) 


Nivedita, missionary from England: ‘Hunger 
sokeen, ah God! sokeen!’ (1907) 


TWO statements, made almost a hun- 


dred years apart, illustrate the dual - 


nature of floods. A sheet of moving 
water covering vast areas of land can 
be both a blessing as well as a disas- 
ter. How best can we understand this 
phenomenon of floods? What is it 
about floods that so torments public 
consciousness? . 
Atthe beginning of this century. 
in 1906, Sister Nivedita evocatively 
described a tragedy beyond imagin- 
ing. At one stage she recounts what a 
doctor working in the flooded areas of 
Backergunge (now in Bangladesh) 
told her. ‘had never thought,’ said the 


Drowning people, killing hope 


young doctor, ‘to see such scenes... 
three or four women with children had 
been deserted by their husbands. One 
of these had heard of governmentloans 
to agriculturists and had gone out to 
apply for one. He was refused at Nazir- 
pore by the deputy magistrate, and 
refused at Pirozepore by a higher offi- 
cial. So he brought no rice. But he was 
absent from the village for three whole 
days, and in his absence there had been 
no food at home. He returned and 
found the whole family unconscious.’ 

The harrowing tales that the 
good Sister heard and wrote about 
were shocking for that time and age, 
but 90 years later they appear to des- 
cribe the normal conditions of life for 
an unconscionable number of our 
people. For instance, Rajasthan — a 
supposedly dry region onthe other side 
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of the subcontinent from Bengal — 
had unusually severe floods in 1996. 
Apart from the reports available in the 
media and what was officially stated 
by the government, there is a detailed 
account available from the Tarun 
Bharat Sangh (TBS), a voluntary group 
based in Alwar district. 


Aca. g to the TBS there were 
several direct and indirect effects of 
the floods. For instance, the large 
number of cattle deaths and the flood- 
ing of pasture lands meant that milk 
yields were very low and child nutri- 
tion and health was severely affected. 
The waters also ruined grain stored 
in fields and houses leading to wide- 
spread hunger and malnutrition in an 
already deprived population. Kuchha 
wells collapsed, handpumps were 
submerged and pucca wells filled 
with polluted water causing dysen- 
tery, diarrhoea, jaundice, gastritis, 
worms, malarial fevers, traumatic 
injuries and insect bites. Tarun Bharat 
Sangh, therefore, painted a much grim- 
mer picture than Nivedita had. 

Nivedita had found that the flood 
and famine of East Bengal was beyond 
her comprehension. ‘I had seen pov- 
erty in my life, plenty ofit...butI have 
never experienced anything that ena- 
bles me to imagine what it means, to 
be one of whatis officially declared to 
be eleven hundred thousand persons, 
all in the same district, who have not 
had a sufficient meal for months, and 
who even now are wholly dependent 
for what they expect to eat on a pre- 
carious charity.’ 

What do people do when disas- 
ter strikes them in such manner? How 
do they survive? What does it take to 
keep body and soul together through 
days together of wet, hungry, merci- 
less existence? And once the waters 
recede how dothey rebuild their lives? 

Dinesh Kumar Mishra cites the 
example of Darbhanga in 1893, when 


the floods gave rise to fears that mas- 
sive relief operations would have to be 
taken up in the affected areas. But, as 
the floods started receding, people 
started coming back to their houses, 
repaired them and got busy tilling the 
soil forthe nextcrop. The government 
had opened relief works but not more 
than 700 to 800 persons turned up 
seeking jobs and the centres had to be 
closed shortly. 

In 1906, though, Darbhanga was 
hit three times in a season by floods. 
About two-third of the population of 
Darbhanga state was affected and 
relief had to be organised for 1 % of the 
population of the district till April 
1907. Thus, within ten years, the peo- 
ple of Darbhanga found that their 
self-help mechanisms were of little 
use against the remorseless recurrence 
of floods and had to depend on what 
little help the administration could 
provide. 

This assistance that was increa- 
singly provided for the next 40 years 
was eventually made a part of govern- 
ment policy when the nation became 
free. And, in the 50 years since, those 
policies and programmes have been 
further refined until they are now part 
of the automatic response at the dis- 
trict level, demarcated by standard 
contingency action plans. 


D.. this mean that the traditional 
view, ofthe state bearing primary res- 
ponsibility forreliefin the face of cala- 
mities, is after all the correct one? 
That people are by nature helpless and 
dependent upon the administration? 
That those sections of society who are 
not themselves affected are apathetic 
to the condition of their fellows? 
These questions must have agi- 
tated Sister Nivedita too, for she was 
moved to remonstrate: ‘For if misery 
is apt to brutalise the sufferer, it is still 
more true that it deadens the witness. 
It is only, moreover, in proportion as 


we understand what constitutes the 


common weal and happiness of the 


victim, that we are able to make that 
subconscious comparison whichena- 
bles us to gauge from his own point 
of view the extent of the disaster that 
has befallen him. So it was perhaps 
surprising that I often saw tears in 
the eyes of the young Bengali men 
who eccompanied me on my famine- 
rounds, when I myself was conscious 
of nothing but the gasp of horror.’ 


1 was these ‘young Bengali men’ 
who were at the heart of the relief 
work in East Bengal in 1906. Nivedita 
recounts how, in a wave of sponta- 
neous action, the cities of Bengal 
began to send help to the distressed 
areas, when a Mohammedan peasant 
who lived near Barisal, walked into a 
police station and charged himself 
with the murder of his own three chil- 
dren. The father’s cry was, ‘Let me 
die! If I cannot earn food for those 
dependent on me, let me be hanged!’ 

In the town of Barisal a relief 
organisation was started which was 
able to involve the young men of the 
city, and through their means open 
relief centres in 160 different places 
in the district of Backergunge. In the 
words of the Sister, ‘Amongst volun- 
tary organisations, unrecognised by 
state or government, and taking place 
spontaneously in face of the need 
with which they were to deal, this, for 
rapidity of formation, loyalty to its 
leaders, cohesion, and efficiency, 
might well, I think, claim to be unpre- 
cedented in any country.’ 

Who were these admirable 
young people who could selflessly 
outdo the government in the darkest 
days of famine and flood? They were 
none other than the Barisal school- 
master and his students! They suc- 
cessfully mobilised to distribute the 
aid pouring in from the cities. And 
they were matched in their motivation 
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by the young men whocame from the 
cities. Sister Nivedita comments in 
wonder: ‘The manner of the young 
men who distributed relief was most 
tender and respectful; their sympathy 
for suffering only too intense. In one 
case I found one of these workers 
removed but a short distance as it 
seemed from the physical condition of 
the starving people about him, and dis- 
covered that he could not bear the idea 
while in the famine districts of eating 
more than half ofa man's daily allow- 
ance of food.’ 

And what about the people? 
Does charity make them insensate and 
unfeeling? Once again, Nivedita is our 
lodestone: ‘So we gave te alla biscuit 
each. But was there any clamour or 
disturbance after this? Were there 
hoarse and menacing cries I had half 
expected, of “More! More! More!” 
Nothing of the sort. Indeed I do not 
know that anything I have seen in the 
villages has more impressed me with 
the pitiful realities of famine, than 
this fact that whole boat-loads of 
grown-up men and women turned 
homewards with the hurry and excite- 
ment of happy children, under the 
unwonted good fortune of having 
received one-eighth of an ounce of 
extra food apiece!’ 

Later, she adds, “But the one les- 
son of my pilgrimage amidst the starv- 
ing has been the immensity of the gulf 


that divides the humblest of citizens ` 


from these civic paupers. It takes a 
long series of scanty harvests to turn 
the poorest Indian householder into a 
beggar. Unless this is understood, we 
fail of the whole moral.’ 


БВ... 1906 and 1996, where 
has the flower of each succeeding gen- 
eration gone? What happened to the 
motivations of yesteryear? Is it that 
the young have become callous and 
the people apathetic? Have people, 
particularly the poor, become used to 


Floods 


government handouts and lost their 
own instincts for hard work and sur- 
vival? Are we witness to a revolution 
in mores and values which is reveal- 
ing the darker side of human nature, 
or are there social processes which 
have set off this change in attitudes by 
design? 


E... in Sister Nivedita’s time there 

were some clues to what was happen- 
ing. 'Iopened the morning newspaper 
on my return to Calcutta and turned 
eagerly to the famine returns for some 
nine different states and provinces... 
certain Madras officials had vetoed 
amongst the Madras people during the 
same period, the collection of funds 
for famine-relief in Southern India on 
the plea that as famine had not yet been 
declared by the Government to exist, 
the organising of a fund on its behalf, 
was апас! of sedition.’ 

Even more revealing is what 
happened at the dawn of freedom. 
Addressing the massive task of natio- 
nal development as early as in 1952, 
Jawaharlal Nehru had said to the Plan- 
ning Commission: ‘Therefore, we 
have to look in our people, goto them, 
talk and discuss with them, and work 
with them. We must function as com- 
rades inacommon task, as partners in 
joint undertaking. We may have to 
teach them something but we have 
much to learn from them also.’ 

It was in tune with this sentiment 
that the Bharat Sevak Samaj (BSS) 
came into existence in 1952 with the 
express purpose of harnessing the 
people’s voluntary energies in build- 
ing the nation. One of the first projects 
related to flood management involved 
building the embankments on the 


` Kosi so as to ‘rid North Bihar of the 


menace of floods once and for all.’ In 
1954 it was officially decided that 
the work would be awarded to the BSS 
on the basis of pure voluntary work 
(shramdan). 


Mishra has unearthed old 
records to show how successful this 
scheme was inthe initial stages. Thou- 
sands of villagers — women, school- 
boys, NCC cadets, even sadhus and 
convicts — travelled huge distances 
from, not only Bihar but all over the 
country toconstruct the embankments 
under conditions of great hardship. 
The response was so magnificent that 
the Auxilliary Cadet Corps was forced 
to issue a press release asking head- 
masters and teachers to ‘note that the 
boys should come strictly according 
to the NCC circle commanders pro- 
gramme, otherwise reception arrange- 
ments which are sufficient for only 
10,000- cadets will be entirely insuffi- 
cientand will upset the programme.’ 


M... goes on to show that this 
response upset the officials and the 
contractors whose privileges and 
profits were being severely affected 
by the democratic upsurge which was 
completing the works in advance of 
targets at much lower cost and with 
enormous public transparency. "They 
connived together to obstruct works 
taken up underthe public cooperation 
schemes. They resorted to promoting 
contractors and delaying the pay- 
ments to the BSS so as to frustrate the 
labourers working with them.' Conse- 
quently, within six months, the joint 
convenor resigned from his post: 
Gradually, the voluntary workers 
discovered that their services were 
not appreciated, that facilities-were 
not provided in time. 

As word started trickling back to 
the organisations where these workers 
come from, the flood of volunteers 
started drying up. This was used by 
vested interests to discredit the entire 
voluntary effort and turn the work 
over to regular contractors. Thus, the 
deliberate efforts to control, absorb, 
and eventually dishearten voluntary 
work and democratic functioning has 
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‚ projécts". 


almost as long a history as voluntary . 


work and popular action itself. And 
frequently the state itself contributes 
tothis, evenasitcallsfor greater 'peo- 
ple'sand NGO participation.’ 


F. instance, ata 1991 core faculty 
training workshop organised at Pondi- 
cherry and sponsored by the World 
Health Organisation, voluntary work 
was described by the deputy additio- 
nal director general of emergency 
medical relief in the following man- 
ner: ‘While a comprehensive body of 
knowledge and skill can exist in vol- 
untary work in normal times, not 
much is available on that which is 


‚ needed incritical times. In orderthere- 


fore to reduce this gap and also to 
strengthen voluntary work it is desir- 
able to undertake scientific studies of 
emergency welfare whenever possi- 
ble.’ In other words, the perspective is 
that government provides the exper- 
tise while voluntary agencies carry out 
the work. 

Most voluntary groups have 
nowcometo share this thinking. They 
have become nothing more than appen- 
dages, sub-contractors and agents of 
the government. The invented term 
‘non-government agency’ —which has 
come to characterise all ‘voluntary’ 
effort, although this modern version 
of voluntarism is now ‘paid’ for—isa 
good example of how the motivation 
of entire generations has been swal- 
lowed up by organisations deliber- 
ately built on the principles of greed. 

Rohan D’Souza suggests that: 
“Huge investments were also involved, 
with the Mahanadi scheme, forexam- 
ple, estimated ata cost of Rs 60 crore, 
i.e. equal to 25 years revenue of the 
province of Orissa. This must have, 
in effect, meant a substantial gain 
for engineering firms and contrac- 
tors who would have particularly 
benefitted from such "development 
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What then is the solution? Is it 
merely technical? Or administrative? 
Or motivational? Or i$ it something 
much greaterthan all these? Through 
this exploration of floods as disasters, 
Sister Nivedita has kept pace with us, 
every stepofthe way, illuminating and 
prescribing the events ofa full century. 
Even attheend she is still with us: ‘As 
long as India is contented to sit and 
argue the question, he (the English- 
man) is perhaps but worldly-wise to 
take what he can and refuse conces- 
sion. Argument is never dangerous. 
But if a day should come when she 
ceased to argue? If she suddenly 
declared that she cared nothing about 
theory, for three hundred millions of 
human beings had determined ona 
new arrangement? “Not our right, 
but our will!” if this cry were heard 
throughout the land? What could be 
said by the tax-gatherers then? What 
then? What then?’ 
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A British engineer, while describing 
the flood situation in Assam and Ben- 
gal had once talked about ‘the human 
interference with-the rivers and how 


-the situation grew progressively 


worse owing to the power of govern- 


ment and skills of engineers and how - 


substantial bundhs have sprung up 
everywhere with the complication of 
embanked roads and railways.'! But 


' thatwassaid way back in 1937. Salberg 


was not the only person to have so 
observed. Captain Hirst(1908), while 
discussing the floods in the Hwang Ho 
basin had observed, “Each succeeding 
generation has been compelled to 
raise the height of the embankments 
to make them keep pace with an ever 
increasing flood level: at the present 
time the river runs many feet above 
the surrounding country... and the 
pent up waters deal death to the pos- 
terity of those, who, originally in good 


_ faith, prepared the way of disaster.’ 


S.C. Mazumdar (1940) asserted that, 
‘Fora short term gain the present gen- 
eration is mortgaging the interests 
of the future generation by building 


. embankments along the rivers.” 


The issue was one of holding 
flood waters in variousriver basins of 
the Ganga and Brahmaputra, and the 
debate focused on the performance of 


* The author expresses his gratitude for the 
help extended by his friends of Barh Mukti 
Abhiyan in writing this article. ' 
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The embankment trap 


DINESH KUMAR MISHRA 


embankments along the rivers. These 


concerns were thrown to the winds in 
1953 when one of Bihar’s most glori- 
ous andrestless rivers (Fig. 1) was pro- 


posed to be embanked, a process 


which was completed in 1957. Forgot- 
ten was the over hundred year old 


` debate against embanking the Kosi. 


This single action of the government 
and the engineers paved the way for 
embanking most of the other rivers of 
the Gangaand Brahmaputra basin, but 


"withoutany preparation ordebate.The . 


debate that led to the embanking of the 
Kosi has been recorded elsewhéré and 
itis not being repeated here.‘ 

However, it will not be out of 
place to mention that with the massive 
embanking of the Bihar rivers, the 
flood prorie area of Bihar which was: 
only 25 lakh hectares in 1952 now 
stands at 68.9 lakh hectares (1998). 
The state had 3,465 km long embank- 
mentalong its rivers in 1998 (only 160 
kmin 1952) and asum of Rs 746 crore 
was spent between 1952 to 1998 for 
floodcontrol. : 


The Kamla (Fig: 2ji is 'asmalland | 


insignificantriver of north Biharcom- 
pared to the Kosi or the Brahmaputra. 
This river originates in the Mahabha- 
rat range in the Himalaya and after 
traversing 24 km through the hills, 
descends to the plains inthe Dhanukha 
district of Nepal. 32 km later the river 
enters India at Jaynagarin Madhubani 
district. Notorious forchanging course 
due to an excessive silt load, this river 
joined the Balan in 1954; the combined 
course isnow called Kamla Balan. 
This new course of the river 
was embanked in the early ' 60s, from 


4. Dinesh Kumar Mishra, ‘The Bihar Flood 
Story’, Economic and Political Weekly, 
32(35), August 1997, pp. 2206-17. 


Jaynagar to Darjia, at an estimated 
cost of about Rs 4 crore. Some addi- 
tional work was carried out in the late 
”80s to extend it from Darjiato Phuhia. 
Far from being complete, the work 
stopped some years ago, apparently 
due to aresource crunch. The river has 
a catchment area of 5563 sq km of 
which 3,600 sq km (64.7%) is located 
in India and the rest in Nepal. The river 
has atotal length of 256 kminIndiaand 
72 km in Nepal. Its maximum obser- 
ved flow at Jaynagar is 2208 cumecs 
and the annual run-off is estimated to 
be 2156 million cubic metre. The ave- 
rage annual silt load of the river at 
Jhanjharpur is 5683 thousand tonnes. 

The Kamla embankments pro- 
vide a live example of all the appre- 
hensions expressed over decades. 
Should one stand on the road connect- 
ing Jhanjharpur and Darbhanga near 
the Naruar inspection bungalow and 
talk to anybody on the roadside, there 
isnoescapingthebitterness with which 
people talk about the embankments. 
We willhavea glimpse of it in the fol- 
lowing paragraphs. 
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It is important to realise that 
when the river is embanked, the water 
which could have entered the river on 
its own gets stuck outside the embank- 
ments and causes water-logging. In 
addition, seepage from the embank- 
ments makes life worse for those liv- 
ing in the so called protected areas. 
The river water contains a lot of silt 
which spreads over a large area if the 
river is free to spill. This silt gets trap- 
ped between the embankments, con- 


` tinuously raising the bed level of the 


river, thereby pressing for raising the 
height of the embankments. 

There is a practical limit to 
which the embankments can be raised. 
The trouble starts when a tributary 
joins the main river. The embank- 
ments on the main river block the 
entry of the tributary into the river and 
a sluice gate becomes necessary. 
When constructed, this sluice gate 
must be kept closed during the rainy 
season because any sudden rise in the 


‘flood level of the main river will push 


the flood waters into the protected area 
through the sluice gate. And if the 


North Bihar and its Rivers 


sluice gates areclosed, even fora short 
while during the rains, the backwaters 
of the tributary will submerge the pro- 
tected areas on the country-side of the 
embankments, i.e., the area protected 
from floods. Consequently, the tribu- 
tary is also embanked to prevent its 
spill. 

This creates another problem. 
The rain water gets locked between 
the embankments of the mainriver and 
that of the tributary and can be taken 
out only by lifting through pumps or 
drying on its own due to evaporation. 
And to cap it all, no embankment has 
so far been built that will not breach. If 
any of the two embankments breach, 
whether on the main river or the iri- 
butary, the people living between the 
two embankments will meet a watery 
grave. 

This knowledge existed with 
Indian engineers much before the 
embankments were okayed by them in 
the post-independence era. The politi- 
cal compulsions of the times forced 
them to toe the line of the politicians 
and in their enthusiasm to-do so, the 
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engineers went out of their way to 
negate what they had argued against 
for over a hundred years, They had to 
dig out another set of arguments say- 
ingthat whenariverisembanked, the 
waterway — the area of cross-section 
through which the water flows — is 
reduced which leads to a rise in the 
velocity of flow and hence the erod- 
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ing capacity of the river water. The 
river resections itself by increasing its 
. width and depth. Thus, the discharge 
carrying capacity of the river is incre- 
ased and, as aconsequence, the floods 
are also reduced. Such was the ration- 
ale which paved the way for the con- 


struction of embankments. 
The colonial rulers were calcu- 
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lating and knew that if embankments 
were constructed through public 
money, it would become obligatory 
for the government to pay for all the 
relief and rehabilitation costs іп case 
of any breach in the embankments. 
Also, that such costs would always 
exceed the benefits accrued over the 
years for the beneficiaries or the rev- 
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enue collected by the government as 
flood protection levy. Their engineers 
rightly spoke the language of their mas- 
ters and so did the Indian engineers in 


‚ independent India. To argue that tech- 


nology is neutral and apolitical is 
hardly tenable. 


| ere of the Kamlaembank- 
ments which were meant to protect 
1.92 lakh hectares were completed in 
1963. The construction of the embank- 
ments was started in 1957 but wascon- 
siderably delayed because the wages 
offered to the labour were not compa- 
rable to the adjoining Kosi project and 
hence less labour was available. 
There was a strong people’s 
movement against this project under 
the leadership of Ram Parikshan 
Pandey of village Pirhi in the Babu 
Barhi block of Madhubani district. 
The people feared that the embank- 
ments on the Kamla would impede 
drainage, create water-logging in the 
countryside, deprive the area of the 
fertilizing silt that flood waters of 
the Kamla brought annually to their 
fields, and raise the river bed level. 
While the movement succeeded in 
stalling the construction of embank- 
ments on the eastern bank of the 
Kamla over a stretch of about 13 km, 
the rest of the embankments on either 
side of the river were soon completed. 
The breaching of the Kamla 
embankments started almost simul- 
taneously with its completion. In the 
year 1963 itself the embankments 
breached near Ramghat submerging 
the villages of Kharbar, Gangapur, 
Gunakarpur and Belhi. This was fol- 
lowed by abreach near Daiya Kharbari 
in 1964 on the left bank in the Lakhnour 
block, Innumerable breaches occurred 
in the embankment in 1965, flooding 


the blocks of Lakhnour, Jhanjharpur, . 


Manigachi and Madhepur. It has been 
a regular affair ever since and 1968, 
_ 1971, 1974, 1979, 1985, 1986, 1987, 


1988 (only erosion but no 
breach), 1991, 1993, 1995, 
1996 and 1998 have been 
bad years flood-wise in the 
basin despite and due to the 
embankments. 

In one of the worst 
floods of the century that were 
witnessed in Bihar (1987), 
the Kamla embankments 
were Virtually smashed into 
smithereens breaching at as 
many as 24 points — at 13 
points on the east and 11 
points on the western side*—establish- 
ing the fact thatembankments are like 
afair-weather friend whose help is not 
available when needed most. Today, 
breaching of the railway line connect- 
ing Darbhanga to Jhanijharpur has 
become a routine affair near Naruar 
in the Jhanjharpur block as is the over- 
topping ofthe road cum rail bridge. 

It was probably for the first 
time on 2 August 1985 that the Kamla 
embankments were cut by the irate vil- 
lagers near the village Bhagiras to 
drain the water accumulated in the 
countryside. But ће gap was promptly 
plugged by the government by 7 Aug- 
ust 1985.5 In 1993, the villagers of 
Bhith Bhagwanpur in the Kakhnour 
block of Madhubani district, who had 
regularly losttheir crops overthe past 
15 years due to seepage and waterlog- 
ging, observed a fast unto death at the 
local block office demanding removal 
of the Kamla embankments. When 
this demand was not heeded, they cut 
the embankment west of their village. 

Fifteen persons from the village 
were booked for threatening peace but 
no cases were reportedly registered 
against them. The emerging waters 
fromthe Kamla deposited silt in huge 


5. Barh 1988 (a report), Superintending Engi- 
neer, Flood Control, Planning and Monitoring 
Circle, Bihar Sarkar, Jal Sansadhan Vibhag. 

6. Flood and Drainage Problems of Bihar and 
Their Remedial Measures. Report of the Sec- 
ond Irrigation Commission 1994, Vol. V., p. 548. 
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quantities in Bhith Bhagwanpur and 
the village land emerged out of water. 
The villagers have so far not allowed 
the governmentto plug this breach and 
the cut remains open. Since 1993, the 
village has reaped a good harvest. 
The Bhith Bhagwanpur experi- 
ment set the ball rolling. In 1995, the 


“east Kamla embankment breached 


at Navtol in Jhanjharpur and Balbha- 
drapur in the Lakhnour block of 
Madhubani district and the western 
embankment gave way at Naruar of the 
same district and at Baur village and 
Ghanshyampur block of Darbhanga 
district. 

The villagers, taking a cue from 
the Bhith Bhgawanpur, organised 
along the left bank of the Kamla and 
effected as many as six breachesinthe 
embankmentat Belhi, Nirmala, Khairi 
(Balia), Khairi (Prasad), and Phatki 
(Prasad). In Nirmalathe embankment 
was cut at two places on the same 
pretext as at Bhith Bhagawanpur. In 
the rabi season of 1995-96, villagers 
of Nirmala sold green gram worth 
Rs 1,30,000 as the production shotup 
due to rejuvenation of their lands thro- 
ugh deposit of silt. They had experien- 
ceda good harvestafter 10 years. These 
breaches were, however, plugged. 

In 1996, the eastern embank- 
ment of the Kamla breached once 
again at Navtol, Balbhadrapur and 
Phatki and was cut by the villagers 
at Nirmala. In 1998, the embankment 
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breached at three places on the west- 
ern side near Gopalkha (42 km from 
Jaynagar), Jaidevpatti in the Ghan- 
shyampur block of Darbhanga and at 
Baur in the Goura-Bouram block of 
the same district. It is believed that 
these breaches were effected by the 
people and with so many breaches on 
the western side there was no need to 
cutthe embankment on the east. 


Т. cut at Gopalkha was effected by 
the people with the intention that their 
dwellings should remain intact and 
only the land would get the water and 
silt. However, the citing of the breach 
was wrong and did not yield the desired 
result. In fact, the embankment was 
weak between Gopalkha and Ram 
Ketari and could breach any moment 
washing away Gopalkha. That was the 
reason to breach the embankment at 
Gopalkha. The breach has, however, 
blocked the countryside drainage and 
the lands of the immediately upstream 
village, Thengaha, got choked. One 
would not be surprised if the villagers 
of Thengahadoa Bhith Bhagawanpur 
on the embankment during the next 
flood season. 

A section of people, however, 
believe that the Gopalkha breach was 
effected by the government to save the 
sub-divisional headquarters at Jhan- 
jharpur from flooding. The situation 
is so chaotic near Jhanjharpur that 
some 1,500 hectares of land is still 
waterlogged at Partapur near Cham- 
rahi where the embankment had 
breached in 1987. The sediment that 
emerged from this gap covered a vast 
area of Jhanjharpurtown and blocked 
the drainage of the countryside con- 
verting itinto a permanent pool. Agri- 
culture has not been possible qn this 
land since 1987 and the people await 
a breach upstream from Partapur to 
take place so that their land emerges 
from waterlogging conditions. But 
before their land is reclaimed, Jhan- 


Floods 


jharpur town will suffer immense 
damage. Thus a trap is laid: one sec- 
tion of people can pray for its safety 
only at the cost of the other.’ 


| B... anti-social elements for 


breaches in the embankments is not 
new. It started in the middle of the 19th 
century when British engineers found 
it hard to explain the breaches in the 
Damodarembankments. As they were 
unable to appreciate indigenous meth- 
ods and coping mechanism of the 
‘natives’; they passed the buck on to 
anti-social elements.* The technique 
got a new lease of life in 1991 when 
the minister of the department of 
water resources in Bihar boldly asser- 
ted that no embankment in the state 
would be allowed to breach and should 
it happen he would resign his post. 
Immediately after he said so, the 
western Kosi embankment got eroded 
near Bhardah in Nepal and his own 
partymen demanded his resignation; 
he readily obliged. It is altogether a 
different matter that his resignation 
was not accepted. It became custom- 
ary after that to book all cases of 
breaches onto the account of anti- 
social elements. Earlier, the breaches 
were blamed on rats and foxes who 
dug holes through the body of the 
embankments, making way for water 
to seep through. Four breaches that 


occurred on the Kosi near Jamalpur in. 


1968 were investigated by a senior 
engineer, B.S. Nag, andrats and foxes 
were blamed for the debacle. The pub- 
lic was neither amused by the rat-hole 
theory then nor is it convinced by the 
anti-social theory now. No oneasks the 
authorities as to why ‘anti social ele- 


7. This information is based on various news- 
paper reports, official documents and personal 
communication over the years. 

8. William Willcocks, ‘TheAncient System of 
Irrigation in Bengal and its Application to 
Modern Problems’ , Calcutta University Read- 
ership lectures, 1930, p. 59. 


ments' do not opt for less risky jobs 
than breaching embankments. 

The fact that the so called anti- 
social elements breach embankments 
only when their lives are at stake, and 
the fact that their kith and kin dwell 
in the same area through which the 
flood waters will passis conveniently 


forgotten. Also, that a number of | 


breaches occurevery year because of 
the callous indifference of the autho- 
rities who are never brought to book 
because of procedural loopholes. It 
is unlikely that such lapses are ever 
inquired into and action taken against 
the erring authorities. The famous 
Kosiembankment breach of 1984 and 
the Dholi breach ofthe Burhi Gandak 
(1987) arecases in point. 


I. would be another matter if the 
breaches were only a result of a tech- 
nical lapse. They affect the life of the 
locals directly. The devastation is less 
if the breach is deliberate because itis 
done with a definite purpose with all 
precautions taken; when it is sudden 
and has to be faced without prepara- 
tion, the impact is horrifying. It is 
also immaterial whether constructing 
embankments is in itself good or bad. 
What is certain is that they have 
changed the function of therivers. The 
rivers are meant to drain the water of 
a given area, but embankments have 
forced them to spread the waters into 
their catchments. Nothing can be 
more crazy than that. When a river 
changes its function, society comes to 
a stand-still and north Bihar is a testi- 
mony to this. 

The breach of an embankment 
is, in fact, a breach of trust, a trust that 
existed between the people and the 
builders of embankments — whether 
politicians, engineers or contractors. 
Everytime a team changes it conve- 
niently blames its predecessors for 
the problems and exonerates itself of 
all responsibility. It becomes easier 
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for the politicians if their political 
affiliations are different. Thus, in 
Bihar, the present regime finds it 
convenient to pass the evils of flood- 
ing onto embankments, since it has 
not participated in the ‘sin’ of cons- 
tructing them. Unfortunately, the peo- 
ple believe them just as they believed 
their predecessors. What they do not 
know is that the present regime too is 
ready with plans to construct fresh 
embankments and is unable to do so 
only because of aresource crunch. 

In 1998, the flood controversy 
touched new heights in Bihar. There 
was an unprecedented. flood in the 
state which manifested itself in the 
month of July and continued till Sep- 
tember. It was during this period that 
the CAG report was published, which 
indicted the government for show- 
ing laxity towards flood control mea- 
sures. 


Т. report noted that, “The impact of 
floods have increased manifold since 
1988 because of the stoppages of flood 
control measures, the inability of gov- 
ernment to complete jobs in hand, 
carelessness in maintaining the exist- 
ing embankments and not taking up 
of suitable drainage works during 
the period 1992-93 and 1995-96. The 
human loss which was limited only to 
four in 1992 rose to 269 in 1996 and the 
cattle losses rose from zero in 1992 to 
3742 in 1996. The loss of crops and 
other properties wentup from Rs0.75 
croreto Rs 289.56 crore between 1992 
and 1995.” This was excellent ammu- 
nition for the leader of the opposition 
in the Bihar Vidhan Sabha. He sat on 
dharna at Darbhanga in the month of 
August to highlight the plight of the 
people and the inaction of the govern- 
ment. 


9. Bharat ke Niyantrak – Mahalekha 
Parikshak ka 13 March 1997 ko samapt hone 
wale varsh ka prativedan, No. 3 (Civil), Bihar 
Sarkar (Hindi), p. 392. 


‚ The government, not unexpect- 
edly defended itself. Through a press 
release on 10 August 1998 the water 


resources department of Bihar а55-` 


erted that, ‘Because of the heavy cur- 
rent of the river water and the resulting 
pressure on the embankments, there 
have only been seven breaches in the 
embankments of the irrigation depart- 
ment, and at seven or eight places the 
embankments have been cut by the 
villagers to fillup their lands, drain the 
water into the river or clear the water 
logging. To say that the embankments 
have breached at 125 points is base- 
less.’ 


F.... itis far from the truth to say 
that the flood in north Bihar is caused 
due tothe breaches inthe embankments 
of the irrigation department. The fact 
is that there has been an attempt to pro- 
tect 29 lakh hectares of land by con- 
structing 3465 km long embankments 
and there has been no work done to 
protect the remaining flood prone area 
of 39 lakh hectares. ` 
“The irrigation department is respon- 
sible only for protecting the 29 lakh 
hectares and is in no way responsi- 
ble for the protection of the maharaji 
bundhs, zamindari bundhs, ahars 
and pynes etc. When such structures 
breach, the people’s representatives 
andthe press, out of ignorance, charge 
the irrigation department of the brea- 
ches. Itis almost certain that the floods 
will be there in the unprotected area 
of 39 lakh hectares because no work 
has been done in those areas...’" 
There are many questions to be 
answeredatthis stage: 
(i) 1992 saw one of the worst droughts 
in the state since 1972, so why should 
that year be used as a reference year 
for floods? 
(ii) Who is responsible if the people 
suffer floods in the said unprotected 


10. Press release, 10 August 1998, Jal Sansa- 
dhan Vibhag, Bihar Sarkar. 


area of 39 lakh hectares because not 
even an inch has been added to the 
flood protected area of the state in the 
last 10 years? 

(iii) If there are seven breaches in the 
flood protected area, will someone be 
held responsible for the lapse and 
action taken against him? 

(iv) When zamindari areas and the 
princely states were taken over by the 
government, one presume that it was 
with all their assets and liabilities. Can 
the government absolve itself of the 
liabilities it inherited along with the 
assets? 

(v) Will the government tell the peo- 
ple which department looks after the 
maintenance of the ahars, pynes and 
the zamindari and maharaji embank- 
ments, at least for the future? 

(vi) Will the government publish a 
map of the state clearly marking those 
39 lakh hectares which are unprote- 
cted and where the people are expec- 
ted to fend for themselves during the 
floods? 


1, all probability, nobody is likely to 
answer these questions. The govern- 
ment, at best, may claim that the flood 
problems іп the Kamla basin can only 
be solved when a dam is built on the 
riverat Chisapani in Nepal. Similarsta- 
tements were made about the embank- 
ments some 40 years back. The carrot 
of a Chisapani dam has been dangled 
before the people in the Kamla basin 
for the past 52 years and one does not 
know whether this dam will ever be 
built. Whether it will be effective in 
controlling floods is doubtful given 
the growing awareness about the envi- 
ronment. 

To identify the problems, an ass- 
essment of the embanking scheme is 
the need of the hour, for unless the 
problems are known the solutions can- 
not be worked out. But for now, eve- 
rything is not all right with the Kamla 
embankments. 
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IN respect of the total annual outflow 
of water from ariver basin in the world, 
the Ganga-Brahmaputra-Meghna 
(GBM) basin in South Asia stands a 
close third to the Congo-Zaire in Cen- 
tral Africa. The latter drains about 
1460 cu km of water annually, while 
the former drains about 1400 cu km. 
However, in stark contrast to the low 
population density of the African river 
basin, the GBM stands out globally in 
terms of sustaining a very high density 
of human population. This is particu- 
larly so in the Ganga sub-basin and in 
parts of the Brahmaputra sub-basin 
downstream from the Assam plains. 
A monsoonic climate system 
operates over the basin, thus resulting 
inacute temporal inequities in precipi- 
tation. The summer monsoon brings 
down about 80% of the annual precipi- 
tation during mid-July to end Septem- 
ber, which accounts for about 20% of 
the total time-span of the year. A sub- 
stantial part of this rainfall occurs 


Need fora realistic view 
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along the Himalayan foothills. As a 
result large monsoonal outflows in the 
streams and rivers in the foothills 
regularly inundate wide areas in the 
adjoining plains. Inthe popular imagi- 
nation of today, this is recognised as 
floods. 

Every year these floods cause 
tremendous human suffering and eco- 
nomic loss in many parts of the basin. 
The areas vulnerable to the floods are 
along the plains adjoining the Hima- 
layan foothills from East Uttar Pradesh 
to Nepal to Assam and almost the 
whole of Bangladesh through which 
this enormous volume of water finally 
drains into the Bay of Bengal. The high 
level of poverty of the basin popula- 
tion is often attributed to the regularly 
occurring floods in the monsoon period 


"and, conversely, scarcity of waterafter 


the monsoon rains are over. 

There are several pros and cons 
for the occurrence of such a skewed 
precipitation and river flows. In order 


Д 
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to address issues of water resource 
management in the GBM basin ina 
holistic manner, a clear understand- 
ing of these factors is important. The 
quantitative picture of this great tem- 
poral variation is apparent from a 
comparison of the recorded flows 
at different times of the year for the 
Ganga and Brahmaputra. The peak 
flow of the Ganga and Brahmaputra 
before their confluence touches 46,000 
and 51,000 cumecs respectively dur- 
ing the monsoon, while the correspon- 
ding lowest flow figures during the 
summer may be around 2,000 and 
5,000 cumecs. Such a wide difference 


. between the lean and peak flows is 


characteristic of monsoonic climate, 
though the flow of the main rivers of 
Gangaand Brahmaputra show a more 
averaged out picture. The difference 
would become even higherin the case 
of the Himalayan tributaries to these 
main rivers like the Teesta, Kosi, Bag- 
mati and so on. 

The temporal variations in the 
river flows and their economic and 
environmental fallouts are important 
in shaping thé socio-economic trans- 
formations in the downstream areas. 
The monsoon precipitations makethe 
rivers swell and when they emerge 
fromthefoothills and reachthe plains, 
they become far wider as the flows 
spread over larger parts of the flood- 
plains. 


[, a geomorphological sense, the 
making of the Ganga-Brahmaputra- 


Meghna basin has literally been the 


contribution of the monsoon floods 
and the sediment they deposit. The 
fertile lands in the lower parts of the 
basin have been built over millions of 
years of deposition of silt brought by 
the monsoon floods. Many powerful 
kingdoms and empires that had shaped 
the history of the region, flourished on 
the banks of these rivers which drain 
the waters of the Himalaya and its 


foothills. Today much of this region, 
particularly parts of eastern Uttar 
Pradesh and Bihar bordering Nepal, 
constitute areas where economic pros- 
pects are seen as increasingly bleak. 
Anexamination of the ecologi- 
cal peculiarities of the region would 
be beneficial for understanding such 
contrasting periods of glory and mar- 
ginalisation of these flood-ravaged 
areas. The hydro-meteorological fea- 
tures of the Ganga-Brahmaputra- 
Meghna basin аге governed mainly by 
the interaction of the atmospheric cir- 
culation with the Himalayan moun- 
tain range. With its average altitude 
of more than 7,000 metres, the Hima- 
laya forms a formidable obstacle to 
atmospheric circulations. As aresult, 
the monsoon currents cannot cross 
the Himalaya, forcing the south-west 
monsoon to change the direction of the 
flow north-west along the foothills. 


T. Himalaya successfully and gra- 
dually extracts the immense amount 
of moisture carried by the monsoon 
winds. Most precipitation occurs in 
the eastern Himalaya and by the time 


the monsoon currents cross into Hima-. 


chal Pradesh very little moisture is left. 
This precipitation takes place exclu- 
sively on the southern aspect of the 
Himalaya and is characterised by a 
continuous spatial variation in the level 
of precipitation. This ranges from a 
high of about 11;000 mm near Cher- 
rapunji in the East to a low of about 
400 mm near Ajmer in the West. This 
makes fora strong and continuous dis- 
parity in the average precipitation 
along the Himalayan foothills and is at 
the core of many problems related to 
amicable sharing ofthe Ganga waters. 

Inaddition, the overall direction 
oftheflow ofthe Ganga further accen- 
tuates the regional imbalance in the 
monsoon precipitation. The overall 
directions of flow in the Ganga sub- 
basin being from westtoeast, the natu- 


tal flow of the river carries water from 
the drier western parts to the eastern 
parts which receive a much larger 
annual rainfall. Under such circum- 
stances, another type of flood occurs 
— from simultaneous arrival of peak 
flows in the various tributaries at the 
pointofconfluence. Such floods from 
drainage jam have often occurred 
undera perfectly blue sky. 


A. additional special characteri- 
stic of the Himalayan rivers is that 
during the flood flows they not only 
carry a lot of water, but more impor- 
tantly alsoalot of solids. The Himalaya 
isan unconsolidated mountain, shaken 
internally by frequent seismic move- 
ments and hammered externally by 
the ferocity of regular monsoon rains. 
Both soil erosion and large landslides 
that result, produce a lot of solid mass 
that finally lands up on the riverbeds. 
It is then upto the strength of the river 
flows during the monsoon to carry the 
solids downstream. 
^. Theboulders travel a small dis- 
tance till the outer Himalaya, the peb- 
bles a little more to the foothills, and 
finally the finest silt reaches the Bay 
of Bengal, continuously creating new 
landmass below the sea. This is a dis- 
tinctive feature of the eco-hydrology 
of the Himalayan rivers. Traditional 
calculations based merely on rainfall 
data and volumes of water flow, thus, 
are bound to fail or become redundant 
in the practical context of addressing 
the floods in the Himalayan rivers. 
Probably due to the enormous 
ferocity and regularity of monsoon 
inundations, human societies living in 
the floodplains of Himalayan tributa- 
ries had intelligently accepted these 
inundations as part of an unavoidable 
natural process. Thus, they developed 
a symbiotic approach to them. The 
land use got optimised and cropping 
pattern was chosen on the basis of 


these nafural inundations. The indig- 
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enous architecture respected the rights 
of the rivers to spread out during the 
monsoon and in designing houses 
left sufficient space for flood-waters 
to move. In this way the rivers had free 


| space to spread themselves during 


flood flows and the floodplains recei- 
ved vital supplies of silt and moisture 
which replenished the soil, both physi- 
cally and chemically. 


і norderto promote commercial crop- 
ping, the British initiated engineering 
interventions onthe Himalayan rivers. 
This was taken up largely on the basis 
of a knowledge base that evolved on 
the basis of their experiences with the 
European rivers. These rivers flow 


along stable courses, carry very little . 


solids and show comparatively lower 
variations in the annual flow charac- 
teristics. In independent India, the 
need for land and water for growing 
more food nudged political leaders 
and technocrats into taking up projects 
in that engineering tradition. 

Though there have been a num- 
ber of impressive technical successes 
in managing Himalayan rivers to pro- 
vide irrigation waters and generate 
hydropower, like in all fields of engi- 
neering application there have also 
been some failures. These failures are 
as much technical as socio-economic. 
The economic life of dams has often 
been drastically reduced by the sedi- 
ment load which had been underesti- 
mated. The record of rehabilitation 
and compensation of people displaced 
by water-related projects has not been 
good at all. Unfortunately, there is a 
great reluctance among water resource 
professionals in Indiato address these 
failures and improve upon the past. 
This has led to a stagnation in their 
ability to develop better policies and 
„practices. . 

The growth of knowledge can- 


_ iot be halted by sidestepping-prob- 


lematic issues. It is only through an 
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analysis of failures that future suc- 
cesses can emerge. On the other hand, 
taking these failures as sufficient rea- 
sons for stopping all human interven- 
tions into the Himalayan rivers and 
leaving them in their ‘pristine natural 
state’, some people demand a total ban 
on human interventions in the rivers. 
They, however, donot explain how the 
people can live without interventions 
on the nation’s watercourses. The 
Himalaya is there to stay, as much as 
the monsoon is there to arrive annu- 
ally asexpected. During the monsoon, 
great volumes of water will continue 
to flow in the Himalayan rivers and 
some areas will continue to be inun- 
dated by these flows. Equally, human 


. interventions backed by a search for 


a holistic understanding of the rivers 
willalso continue. 


1 is imperative that efforts at enrich- 
ing the holistic knowledge base are 
taken up at the earliest. It is likely that 
a more comprehensive knowledge 
base would help generate different 
type of feasible engineering inter- 
ventions. This will reduce the level of 
abstractness in the hopes of the com- 
mon people about engineering inter- 
ventions on the Himalayan rivers 
generated mainly by politicians and 
technocrats. At a wider geographical 
level, amore holistic knowledge base 
would help in fostering hydro solidar- 
ity among the countries sharing the 
waters and floods of the GBM basin. In 
particular, the three countries of Bang- 
ladesh, India and Nepal would benefit 
from the evolution of.such a know- 
ledge base. i 

It should be noted that at the 
moment a diversity of expectations 
from water-related projects on the 
Himalayan rivers have strong nation- 
alistic undertones. The objectives of 
engineering interventions are differ- 
ent fordifferentcountries. Bangladesh 
hopes that the problem of downstream 


scarcity of water in the Ganga basin 
may be solved by the construction of 
high dams on the Himalayan rivers 
in the foothills of Nepal. These dams, 
they hope, would store part of the mon- 
soon flows to augment the flow in the 
Ganga during the lean period prior to 
the arrival of the monsoon. The peo- 
ple of North Bihardream of high dams 


in Nepal that would altogether stop the 


flow of flood waters from crossing the 
borders and so make their region flood 
free. Other areas of India hope that 
high dams in Nepal would generate a 
lot of electricity and usher in a period 
of abundant power supply, much 
needed forfasteconomic growth. 


N... hopes that the flood flows 
could be converted to ‘hydro-dollars’ 
against the tremendous locational 
advantage the country has for water 
storage and dam projects. In turn, such 
income could, in principle, help Nepal 
address the question of poverty. Surely, 
there is no one project design that 
will satisfy these diverse objectives. 


Moreover, in the background of the ` : 


acute nationalistic implications that 
the waters of the GBM have gathered 
in the South Asian region, any devia- 
tion from these strictly individual 
agendas is sureto face political resist- 
ance, however beneficial a more colla- 


borative approach may betothelargest ` 


collection of poor people in the world 
who live in the basin and also suffer 
the most from floods or droughts. 

`. What then is wise approach to 
the future? There is no doubt that pro- 
tection from floods and droughts 
should receive high priority through- 
out the region, Nowhere else in Asia 
does there exist a more urgent need 
for regional collaboration on water 
resources. The prospects of economic 
advancement and poverty alleviation 
in the region depend precariously on 
regional collaboration on various 
fronts, including hydro-solidarity. ` 
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Another major drawback in the 
sphere of water related collaboration 
in the region is that the decision mak- 
ers in these countries have thought 
mainly of large projects alone. Big pro- 
blems need nothaveonly big solutions. 
The present trend is probably more a 
result of electoral promises by politi- 
cians and is a gift of the ‘traditional’ 
education ofthetechnocrats. Whether 


it is flood control or large storage for . 


irrigation or power generation, the pro- 
ject designers are not on firm ground 
in terms of comprehensive and inter- 
disciplinary knowledge on the GBM 
basin. This is not to question of the 


" competence of the water resource pro- 


fessionals in the received form of 
knowledge. However, only at the cost 
of being arrogant can one say that the 
last word on eco-hydrological know- 
ledge for this region has been uttered. 


T.. makes a case for learning 
through smaller experiences before 
taking up larger projects. Small and 
large are relatíve and not absolute 
size categories, subject to correction 
on the basis of available knowledge. 
Forexample, the canals in the Vijaya- 


парага empire were surely very large 


projects at the time. Today, when river 
waters are shifting over hundreds of 
kilometres, their scale may soon be 
included in the category of minor irri- 
gation. The discipline of water reso- 
urce management in South Asia also 
stands to gain through learning from 
experiences of more recent projects. 
The positive as well as the negative 
aspects of, say, the performance of the 
Kosiembankments in North Bihar, will 
be immensely beneficial for advanc- 
ing our knowledge of the ecology of 
floods in the Himalayan rivers. Conse- 
quently, such areview will be vital for 
the design of any new projects to con- 
tain flood damages in the GBM basin. 
All this points to a need to be 
somewhat more practical in ourhopes 


and for politicians to be more realis- 
tic when making electoral promises 
about controlling floods in the Hima- 
layan rivers. The same is the case 
regarding the possibilities of reaping 
economic harvest from the use of 
stored waters, whether for irrigation 
or supplies to megacities and genera- 
tion of hydropower. There is little 
doubt that if India enters the next mil- 
lennium with dry water tanks in the 
megacities and empty aquifers in the 
rural areas, indications of which are 
ample, political pressure for storing 
part of the flood flows in the Hima- 
layan rivers will mount. 

Large storages need large dams 
and the idea of large dams in the 
Himalaya, till today, has continued to 
feed hope. Several locations suitable 
for storage have been identified and 
work has started in a few. The simple 
truth that there is a great shortage of 


dependable vital information like : 


the sediment load in the Himalayan 
rivers which cannot be ignored. The 
involuntarily displaced people should 
no more be asked to vacate their live- 
lihood bases with the help of a colo- 
nial instrument like the Land Acqui- 
sition Act. The raging controversy 
about the seismic safety of the desi- 
gned structures cannot also be wished 
away. 


B... taking up new large pro- 
jects itis surely wise for dam builders 
to focus on addressing these aspects 
of damson the Himalayan rivers. It is 
undeniable that the simple arithmetic 
of water supply and requirements in 
South Asia will soon become a strong 
enough justification for building large 
dams on the Himalaya. However, there 
isno justification to push the large dams 
down the throat of the people merely 
as ‘temples of modernity’ while duck- 
ing the above scientific questions and 
controversies. What is needed are 
good and effective dams, not merely 


dams that are large in terms of size and 


budget. And good dams cannot be 
built with bad science. 


C to the question of flood 
protection in the Himalayan foothills 
and the adjoining plains, it does not 
stand to reason that monsoon floods 
can bestopped by building dams. There 
are as yet no clear scientific indica- 
tions thatdams in the Himalaya would 
help in stopping floods in the foot- 
hills and adjoining plains. There are no 
easy solutions because the Himalayan 
foothills are also an enormous non- 
pointsource of flood-waters. Abstract 
hopes can be raised but non-point 
floods cannot be contained by solu- 
tions applicable in the case of point 
sources of floods. 

Theclassical wisdom of treating 
floods in the Himalayan rivers as a 
natural process and adjusting human 
economic activities, especially farm- 
ing practices, toextract maximum posi- 
tive advantages, should be the basis of 
our realistic hopes in the next millen- 
nium. Non-point solutions are needed 
to address non-point sources of floods. 
Thus, flood management cannot be an 
exclusive responsibility of the irriga- 
tion departments and people need not 
reduce themselves into mere recipi- 
ents of flood relief. There are larger 
issues on the agenda that the hydrolo- 
gists need to address. These include 
collaborative monitoring of precipita- 
tion and streamflows and advance 
flood warning. 

At the level of the common peo- 
ple, amovement for micro-level con- 
servation of flood-water in local ponds 
and lakes all along the foothills will 
notonly reduce the intensity of floods, 
but also reduce the intensity of water 
scarcity that follows. Above all, such 
steps would help the people get out of 
the ‘disaster syndrome’ which robs 
them of their self-confidence in fac- 
ing floods. 
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 Assam's woes 


PROMODE GOGOI 


ASSAM with a geographical area 
of 78523 sq km and a population of 
221.40 lakhs (1991) is located in the 
north eastern region of India which 
consists of seven states—Assam, Aru- 
nachal Pradesh, Nagaland, Manipur, 
Meghalaya, Mizoram and Tripura. 
The north eastern region has a geo- 


graphical area of 255650 sq km which ` 


is about 8% of the total geographical 
area of India. This region has two prin- 
cipal drainage systems, the Brahma- 
putra and the Barak, which along with 
other rivers in the region account for 


one-third of India’s total water poten- 
tial. ES 
The Ganga-Brahmaputra-Meghna 
basin is the second largest basin in 
the world, next only to the Amazon 


in terms of run-off. The Brahmaputra | 


river is one of the largest (6th largest) 
rivers of the world. Originating in the 
northern-most chain of the Himalaya 
in the Kailash range at an elevation of 
5150 metres, it passes through Tibet 
(China), India, Bhutan and Bangla- 
desh. The basin area is 58 mha (mil- 


lion hectares) of which 29.3 mha lies 
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in Tibet (China), 24 mha in India and 
Bhutan and 4.7 mha in Bangladesh. 
The state-wise distribution of the 
Brahmaputra basin in India is as fol- 
lows: Arunachal Pradesh 8.14 mha; 
Assam7.06 mha; Nagaland 1.08 mha; 
Meghalaya 1.17 mha; and West Ben- 
gal1.26 mha. К 

The total length of the Brahma- 
putrais 2906 km out of which 1625km 
isin Tibet (China), 918kminIndia and 
363 km in Bangladesh. The river has 
braided channels in most of its length 
of 640 km in Assam (India). The ave- 
rage width of the valley is about 80- 
90 km of which the main river itself 
occupies 6 to 10 km. The soil in the 
valley is mostly alluvium and is eas- 
ily eroded. 

In India, the Brahmaputra river 
is joined by 41 important tributaries, 
26 located on the north bank and 15 on 
the south bank, in addition to the three 
main tributaries —the Dehang, Dibang 
and Lohit. In the North, the principal 
tributaries are the Subansiri, Kameng, 
Manas, Dhansiri(N), Puthimari, Pagla- 
diya, Champamati, Sankosh and the 
Saralbhanga. In the South, the main tri- 
butaries are the Noa-Dihing, Buri- 
dihing, Desang, Dikhow, Dhansiri(S) 
and the Kapilli. The Brahmaputra has 
some important tributaries flowing 
through North Bengal. They are the 
Teista, Jaldhaka, Tors, Kalijani and 
Raidok. 2 


T. maximum peak flow of the 
Brahmaputra recorded at Pandu is 
72794 cumecs in 1962 and 78449 
cumecs at Jogighopain 1972. Thelow 
water discharge at Pandu is about 
2800 cumecs during the months of 
January/February. Observed maxi- 
mum HFL (Highest Flood Level) at 
Pandu is 49.66 m. The average annual 
run-off (yield) of the Brahmaputra at 
Pandu is 49.43 million ha m (400 mil- 
lion ac ft). The maximum annual yield 
is 64.39 million ha m. About 80% of 


the flow occurs during the monsoon 
period from May to September. 

The percentage contribution of 
yield by the major tributaries of the 
Brahmaputra at Pandu is:as follows: 
Dihang at Pasighat 3476; Dihang at 
Jiagaon 7.65%; Lohit at Digarughat 
9.596; Subansiri at Chowldhowaghat, 
10.3% and other tributaries above 
Pandu 38.55% 

The North East is geographi- 
cally the most unstable part of India 
due to the frequent seismic distur- 
bances. Four earthquakes of severe 
intensity, with a magnitude on the 
Richter scale of between.7 to 8 and 
above, occurred in 1869, 1897, 1934 
and 1950. These great earthquakes are 
associated with large scale topo- 
graphical changes. Vast tracts of land 
are either uplifted or get subsided by 
several feet and consequently alter the 
drainage system of the area. This 
change in topography has generally 
been responsible for the occurrence of 
floods and disturbances caused by 
earthquakes. 


Т. three north bank tributaries of 
the Brahmaputra—the Dihang, Dibang 
and Lohit—carry the highest sediment 
load. Over 70% of the annual average 
silt load at Pandu is contributed by 
these three tributaries. As the most 
silty river in the Brahmaputra basin, 
the Subansiri carries large quantities 
of sand, silt and boulders, much of 
which is coarse sediment. The volume 
of sediment load (suspended) carried 
by the Brahmaputra, based on mea- 
surement at Pandu varies from.36609 
ham(1958)to 1487 ham (in 1973) per 
year. About two-thirds of this volume 
is carried in the months of July and 
August. 

Flood and bank erosion are the 
two majorproblems of Assam. Under 
the influence of the south-west 


‘monsoon, the Brahmaputra valley is 
subjected to severe and recurring - 


floods. Heavy rainfall ranging from 


: 2480 mm in the Brahmaputra valley 


to 6350 mm or more in the north east- 
em hills, largely concentrated during 
the four to five monsoon months, is 
responsible for frequent and damag- 
ing floods. 

There has been disastrous ero- 
sion at numerous locations along the 
main river, large areas being eroded 
every year. Thechief cause oferosion 
is the instability of the river which is 
due to high silt charge much beyond 
its carrying capacity. The high sedi- 
ment load which the Brahmapuira 
carries is mainly due to the frequent 
seismic disturbances of low magni- 
tude disastrous earthquakes that occur 
fromtimetotime inthe region. 


А... the great earthquake of 1950, 
the Brahmaputra and many ofits tribu- 
taries experienced major topogra- 
phical changes causing heavy silting 
of the river beds due to land shift and 
erosion in the upper reaches. Prior to 
1950, the annual average silting rate 
at Dibrugarh was 3 cm, but after the 
1950 earthquake the river aggraded at 
Dibrugarh by about 3 metres within a 
period of 10 years. 

Further, the river in its course 
passes through some deep and narrow 
throats followed by broad, shallow 
degrading reaches. There are several 
such nodal points all along its course 
where the velocity increases and the 
river section becomes narrow and 
deep. Upstream and downstream of 
the nodal points, the river fans out and 
maintains a relatively low velocity, 
discharging its excess load and caus- 
ing erosion in its basins. 

Another important factor is its 
tendency to shift southwards due to 
the deposit of heavy silt by the north 
bank tributaries at their confluence 
with the main river. Soerosion is more 
pronounced on the south bank. The 
town of Sadiya at the confluence of the 
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TABLE 1 





State Area liableto Área 
floods protected 
(lakhhectare) ^ (lakhhectare) 
Assam 31.50 13.050 
Manipur 0.80 0.730 
Meghalaya 0.20 0.750 
Tripura 3.30 0.091 
WestBengal 26.50 10.010 


Dibang and the Lohit disappeared in 
1953.In 1954 the erosion at Dibrugarh 
was So severe as to endanger the town. 
A major part of the town of Palasbari 
disappeared that year. 

There has been erosion atanum- 
ber of other towns on the river bank at 
Kokilamukh, Majuli, Moriaholla, 
Tezpur, Dhing, Palasbari, Gumi, 
Mukalmua, Goalpara, Dhubri, Maijan- 
Nagagholi, Neamati-Hatisal, South 
Salmara among others. Bank erosion 
and sloughing are also very common 
in the tributaries. 

The maximum area flooded in 
any year has been considered to be the 
area liable to floods. According to the 
report of the National Commission on 
Floods (1980), the state-wise areas 
liable to flood and the areas protected 
in respect of a few states are given in 
Table 1 above. 

The Assam valley experienced 
severe floods in 1988. The total area 
affected was 38.23 lakh hectares 
which exceeded the above mentioned 


TABLE 2 


Flood Damage in Assam 1953-1995 


Total 


Areaaffected (in millionhectares) 41.66 
Population affected (in millions) 98.10 
Damageto crops 


(a) Area (in million hectares) 5.08 
(b) Cost (in rupees crore) 3288.31 
Damage to houses 

(a) Innumbers 

(b) In rupees (crore) 296.80 
Number of cattle lost 431537 
Number of humanlives lost 1724 
Damage to public utilities 832.42 


(in rupees crore) 





Floods 


334.10(1988) 


33,27,189 4,99,835 (1988) 


figure of 31.50 lakh hectare. Areas 
liable to flood in Assam and India as 
a whole, as estimated by the Natio- 
nal Flood Commission, are 3.15 mha 
and 34 mha respectively. Assam thus 
accounts for 9.4% of the total flood 
prone area in India. 


Е... and erosion cause enormous 
damage to the crops, livestock, land 
and property inflicting untold misery 
on the people. An assessment of flood 
damage from 1953 to 1995 presents an 
extremely gloomy picture of the state 
of Assam. Table 2 reflects the total and 
maximum flood damage in Assam 
during the period 1953 to 1995. 

` The average annual loss/dam- 
age due to flood is about Rs 1000 mil- 
lion for the north-eastern region of the 
country of which about Rs 800 million 
is accounted for by Assam alone. 

After the heavy floods in the 
country in 1954, the Government of 
India announced a national flood 
policy comprising three phases: imme- 
diate measures, short term measure, 
and long term measures. 

The main focus so far has been 
on the construction of embankments, 
primarily because this can be done qui- 
ckly with local resources, protecting 
large areas through relatively smal- 
ler outlays. Some work of drainage 
improvement, river train- 
ing and bank protection 
and major town protec- 


Maximum tion has also been under- 
3.82 (1988) taken. In addition, the 
10.47(1987) Government of Assam 

carried out some dredg- 

1.13 (1988) ing work in the Brah- 


maputra purely on an 
experimental basis for 
channel improvement. 


103.92(1988) The performance of 

108213(1987) dredgers in a river like 

226(1988) Brahmaputra, however, 

225.82 (1988) proved to be unsatisfac- 
tory. 


` Over the years the- Assam gov- 
ernment has constructed the follow- 
ing works: in the Brahmaputra valley, 
(i) Embankments: (a) Brahmaputra 
984 km (b) Tributaries 2568 km; (її) 
Anti-erosion schemes 421; (iii) Drain- 
age channel 600 km; and (iv) Sluices 
56. In the Barak valley, (7) Embank- 
ments: (a) Barak 214 km (b) Tributar- 
ies 524km; (ii) Anti-erosion schemes 
81; (iii) Drainage channel 247 km; and 
(iv) Sluices 29. 

These shortterm measures have 
afforded protection to an area of 16 
lakh hectares out of the total flood 
prone area of 31.5 lakh hectares. Con- 
struction of most of these flood con- 
trol structures was completed in 
phases between the period 1955-56to 
1982-83. But they have now been 
found to be inadequate as they were 
based on insufficient hydrological 
data. This has resulted in a large 


number of breaches occuring every: 


year, specially during high floods. 
Continued erosion and poor mainte- 
nance ofthe embankment due to pau- 


'city of funds has augménted the 


problem. 


S 1954 the central and state 
governments constituted several com- 
mittees with national and foreign 
experts to review the flood problem 
andto advise on policy matters. They 
agreed that flood embankments alone 


would not provide the required protec-- 


tion and that they must be backed bv 
storage reservoirs for moderating 
floods and trapping silt. 

The various reports (1965, 1970) 
further stressed the need for construc- 
tion of suitable multipurpose dams on 
the upper reaches of the main Brahma- 
putra as well as on its tributaries as a 
long-term measure for effective flood 
control and stabilisation of the river 
system with bulk hydropower genera- 
tion foreconomic development of the 
region. Towards this end dams were 


un 
Т 


25x. 


proposed on seven tributaries — the 
Dehang, Subansiri, Debang, Lohit, 
Manas, Sankosh and the Teesta. Inves- 
tigation of these projects was taken 
up over a decade back with priority 
accorded to the Dehang and Subansiri 
projects. 


T. Brahmaputra Board was consti- 
tuted by an Act of Parliament in Sep- 
tember 1980 to prepare a master plan 
forcontrol of floods and bank erosion 
and forimprovement of drainage in the 
Brahmaputra valley with due regard 
to the development and utilisation of 
water resources. Pursuant to this man- 
date, the Board assessed the water 
potential of the river and proceeded to 
plan for harnessing it for beneficial 
uses, according priority to flood con- 
trol. 

In 1983, while the Board was 
engaged in preparing a master plan 
for the Brahmaputra river, it submit- 
ted to the Government of Indiareports 
for the Dehang dam and the Subansiri 
dam projects. Both projects were part 
of the master plan. The Board further 
submitted a master plan for the main 
stem of the Brahmaputra to the GOI 
for its approval alongwith master 
plans of some important tributaries of 
the river. . 

In the master plan for the main 
stem of the Brahmaputra, the Board 


TABLE 3 


Run-off Livestorage 
mham mham 


Rivers 


Noa-Dihing, Desang, 2.168 0.466 
Dikhow, Jhanji, 

Dhansiri, Kapili, 

Kulsi 

Dihang (Siang) 17.90 3.55 
Lohit 3.70 0.331 
Dibang 3.39 0.47 
Subansiri 5.27 1.00 
Jia-Bharali 2.59 0.51 
Pagaldiya 0.10 0.01 
Puthimari 0.25 0.04 
Manas 3.82 0.72 
Total 39.188 7.097 


identified 15 important tributaries of 
the river and assessed their storage 
potential. The studies on these projects 
show that 70970 million cu m (cubic 
metres) of live storage capacity is 
available against the total average 
annual yield of 494300 million cu m 
of the Brahmaputra at Pandu, which 
is about 14.4%. While the reservoirs 
on the Siang (Dihang) and.on major 
tributaries like the Subansiri, Dibang, 
Lohitand Jiabharali would contribute 
substantially to a reduction of flood 
peaks in the main river, the tributaries 
like the Pagaladia, Puthimari, Duri 
Dihing, Desang, Dikhow, Jhanzi, 
Dhansiri(s) will have storage to con- 
trol flooding in their own valleys. The 
total live storage of these reservoirs is 
shown in Table 3. 


Д. the preparation of a 
master plan, the Board is also engaged 
in detailed investigation of important 
projects identified in the master plan. 
The important dam projects under 
investigation are Dihang, Subansiri, 


Lohit, Dibang, Jia Bharali, Pagaladiya’ 


and the Tipaimukh dam projects. The 
status of these projects is as follows: 
Dihang and Subansiri Dam 
Project: Detailed investigation of 
these two projects was completed by 
the Brahmaputra Board and reports 
submitted to the GOIin July 1983. The 
projects are under scrutiny by the CWC 
and CEA. These two projects are impor- 
tant components of the master plan of 
the main Brahmaputra prepared by the 


Board. It may be indicated here that 
` the Government of Arunachal Pradesh 


has expressed serious reservation 
about the implementation of thesetwo 
projects. 

The Dihang dam project envis- 
ages construction of a297 m high rock 
fill dam at Retung village, 40 km up- 
stream of Pasighat town in Arunachal 
Pradesh. The reservoir will have a 
spread of 490 sq km. The project will 


have a live storage capacity of 3.55 


mha m and will provide large benefit . 


of flood moderation, hydropower 
generation, navigation, irrigation and 
soon. The installed capacity of the pro- 
ject is 20,000 mw (megawatts). The 


firm power to be generated is 5710” 


mw on a 90% dependable basis. The 
project is estimated to cost Rs 12,170 
crore at 1988 prices and will take 13 
years to complete. The cost of power 
generation works out to 27 paise per 
unit. 

The study made by CW and PRS, 
Pune indicates that the flood height at 
Pandu would be lowered by arange of 
1.75 mto0.60 m with the Dihang dam 
alone in position. Ifthe Subansiri dam 
is added, the reduction range would 
cometo 2.15 mto0.75 mat Pandu. So 
far as flood moderation is concerned, 
the proposed storage reservoir will 
provide full flood protection not 
only in the Siang valley but also a 
reasonable lowering of flood stages in 
the downstream reaches of the main 
Brahmaputra. 

But this proposal could not 
make much headway because of the 
reservations of the Government of 
Arunachal Pradesh regarding the 
large submergence of the two town- 
ships, Along and Yingkiong. 


T. new proposal prepared by the 
Brahmaputra Board after studying the 
topography and the geological condi- 
tions consists of (i) a 257 m high 
rockfill dam on the Siang, 14.5 km 
upstream of Yinkiong, (її) a 154 т 
high rockfill dam on the Siyom river, 
15kmupstream of Kaying, and (iii) a 
65 mhigh concrete dam on the Siang, 
37 km upstream of Pasighat near 
Rotung village. 

The highlights of the new pro- 


posal and the original proposal are. 


highlighted in Table 4. 
Since the new proposal is at an 
initial stage, detailed investigations 
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have not yet begun. Only the locations 
of the three new dam sites have been 
finalised with preliminary assess- 
ments by the Board. They indicate that 
in comparison to the original proposal, 
the flood moderation component 
will be considerably reduced in the 
Brahmaputra valley. As far as the inte- 


rest of the north eastern region, раг-. 


ticularly Assam, are concerned, flood 
moderation in the Brahmaputra valley 
is a prime factor. So the new proposal 
should ensure the flood moderation 
component in the formulation of the 
project. 

The Subansiri dam project envi- 
sages construction of a 257 m high 
rock-filldam atthe Assam-Arunachal 
Pradesh border near Gorukamukh. 
The reservoir will have a spread of 193 
sq km. The live storage capacity of the 
reservoir is 1 mha m and will provide 
flood control benefit in the Subansiri 
sub-basin. Besides flood control the 
project will produce substantial hydro- 
electric power. The installed capacity 
is 4,800 mw with firm power to be 
generated at 1789 mw on a 90% 
dependable basis. The estimated cost 
of the projectis Rs 4,200 crore at 1988 
prices. The cost of power generation 
works out to 24 paise at 1988 prices. 
The project will take 10 yearsto com- 
plete. 


TABLES 
Particulars Newproposal E Original 
Damsite —  Damsite Damsite | Total — ` proposal 
Р 1 П Ш 

Location ` U/SofMonga 3.5kmU/S  2.3kmU/S — ` 23kmU/Sof 

; Confluence. — ofTamon Gorukamukh ~ Gorukamukh 
Damheight(M) 265 - 213 .. 16- — 240 т 
Туре * Rock-fill Rock-fill Rock-fill. | — Rock-fill 
Cost (Rscr.) 6575 ` 4.660 1.960 13195 4,200 (1988) 
Firmpower(mw) 885° С 692 951 7 2528 1789 - 
Installed (mw) UNE D MEE EAE DN 
capacity 2500 2000 2800 7300 - 4800 С. 
Submergence AX UD : А 
area (ѕ9 Кт) 60 - 57 „ЗТ 0e o4. H2 193 (sqkm) 
Township = ; К 
submergence Ni - . Nil Ni Nil Three 


The proposed storage reservoir 
will provide full flood protection, not 
only in its own valley but also a rea- 
sonable lowering of flood height in the 
downstream reaches of the Brahma- 
putra. The study made by Cw.and PRS, 
Pune indicates that the flood height at 
Pandu will be lowered by a range of 
0.60 m to 0.30 m with the Subansiri 
dam alone in position. If the Dehang 
dam is added, the reduction range 
wouldcometo2.15-0.75 matPandu. 

But this proposal did not make 
much headway because of the reserva- 
tions of the Government of Arunachal 
Pradesh regardin gthe submergence of 
the townships of Daporijo, Пшр 
and Tamon: 


TABLE 4 


Particulars | New proposal Y Original 

à ` Бат йе Dam site Damsite ` Total ` proposal ` 

-cobo СШ `Ш mA S 

Location ^ -145kmU/S 'ISkmU/S  37kmU/S © - *- 87kmU/Sof . 

У . » ; Yinkiong of Kaying | Pasighat ^ — |o. Pasighat 
Damheight . 257m 154m 65m a 69.m . 
Type Rock-fill Rock-fill. Concrete  —- : . Rock-fill 
Cost(Rscr) 17,810 : 2003. 3,607 : 23,420 12,170(1988) 
Firmpower 3,287 214. - 1,040 4541 ‚ 5710mw 
Installed s TIME ted 
capacity 11,000mw 700 mw. 1,700mw ...13400mw  20,000mw 
Costof | . Е y Rr t р E 
generation ` (Rs) 0.76 kwh ~ 1.31kwh А 0.54kwh = ‚ 0.27Kwh 
Submerged Ms ee - : JR 
areà 94.18sqkm ` 10.5sqkm "5sqkm — ^ 179.68sqkm 490sqkm 

Nil >°  'Ni Two 


Township - Nil ~~ .-Nil- 


Floods 


The new proposal framed by the 
Brahmaputra Board after studying 
the topography and the geological 
conditions consists of (0 а265 mhigh 
дат оп the Subansiri. upstream of 
Daporijo, (ii) a213 m high dam on the 


Kamálariverupstreamof Tamon,and . 


(iii) a116mhighdam on the Subansiri 


‚2.3 km upstream of Gorukamukh. 


(Table 5). 

The new proposal i 15 at an initial 
stage; detailed investigations have 
notyetbeen started. Only the locations 
of the-three new dam sites have been 
finalised with preliminary assess- 
ments by the Brahmaputra Board. 

The preliminary assessment 
indicates that the flood moderation 
component will not be significantly 


reduced in the Brahmaputra valley in - 


comparison to the original proposal. 
Forthe North East region, particularly 
Assam, flood moderation in the 
Brahmaputra valley is a prime factor. 
Sothenew proposal should ensure the 
flood moderation component during 
formulation ofthe project for an effec- 
tive and reasonable permanent solu- 
tion to the flood problem in the two 
valleys, besides hydropower genera- 
tion. 

The following table indicates 


the viability of the Siang (Dehang) and 
the Subansiri multipurpose шогон in. 


the North East. (Table6) . x n 


des 


Js 


The Pagladiyadam projectenvi- 
sages construction of 26.20 m high 
and 23 km Jong rolled earth-fill dam 
near Thalkuchi village, about 26 km 


upstream of Nalbari town. The reser- . 


voir created by the proposed dam will 
be 3706 hectare to create live storage 
of 278 m cum. The gross command 
area for irrigation will be 54,160 ha; 
1.5 mw of firm power, with an installed 
capacity of 3.0 mw, is also proposed 
to be generated through irrigation 
canal release. The estimated cost of 
the project at 1995-96 prices amounts 
toRs 479.21 crore and it willtake seven 
years to complete. The annual bene- 
fits that will occur from the project 
are, flood control (Rs 14.00 crore), 
irrigation (Rs71.17 crore), and power 
(Rs 1.98 crore). 

The project has been cleared by 
the Ministry of Water Resources, the 
Ministry of Environment and Forest, 
and the Ministry of Welfare. The pro- 
ject is entirely within the state of 
Assam. | 

The Tipaimukh dam project 
envisages construction of a 162.5 m 
high rock-fill dam across river Barak 
at Tipaimukh, which is situated on 
the border of Manipur, Mizoram and 
Assam. The live storage capacity of 
the reservoir is to be1.59 mha m. Its 
installed capacity is 1500 mw witha 
firm generation of 1000 mw. It will 
ensure flood moderation in the entire 
Barak valley downstream. The cost of 
the project is Rs 2899 crore. Though 
the project has been cleared by the 


Ministry of Water Resources as well 


as by the Ministry of Welfare it is still 
under consideration by the Ministry of 
Environment and Forest, Government 
of India. 

The Lohit dam project envis- 
ages construction of a 296 m high 
rock-fill dam with installed capacity 
of 3300 mw. Live storage will be 
around 0.33 mha m. The project will 
provide flood moderation not only 
inits own valley but also areasonable 


- lowering of flood height in the down- 


stream reaches of the Brahmaputra. 

The other promising projects 
with attractive storage capacities for 
flood moderation as well as power 
generation already identified by the 
Brahmaputra Board are Dibang, 
Kameng, Lohit. They will make a 
considerable contribution towards 
mitigating the flood problem in the 
North East and are currently either in 
the detailed investigation stage or in 
preparation of project reports stage 
underthe Brahmaputra Board. 

The Brahmaputra Board has so 
far finalised the Pagladiya dam project 
and the Tipaimukh dam project; alter- 
nate proposals for the Siang (Dihang) 
dam project and the Subansiri dam 
project are under investigation. How- 
ever, the cost of the two projects has 


been highlighted by the Board. The 


cost of these projects, as projected by 
the Brahmaputra Board is as follows: 
The Pagladiya dam project Rs 480 
crore, Subansiri dam project Rs 12500 
crore, Dehang dam project Rs 23444 
crore, and Tipaimukh dam project 
Rs 2899 crore, amounting to a total of 








р TABLE6 _ 
Name of the Project Installed Costofthe Costperkwof | Costper 
: . capacity project installed kwh 
К (ту) (Rscr.) capacity (Rs) (paise) 
Sardar Sarovar, 1981 ,1450 4,240.00 ‚ 7,450 35.00 
Narmada Sagar, 1983 : 1000 1,392.85 8,390 4620 
Tohri, 1979 ' 31000 481.30 4,813 17.69 
Base project (Pong Оат);1966 240 276.08 5,079 КЕ 
Dehang, 1995 Ж. 13400 2342000 ^» —` 7 71.00 
Subansiri, 1995 7300 13405500. © — : 760.00 


Rs 39323 crore. 


To tackle the problem of flood, 
drainage congestion and so on, the 
Government of Assam has constructed 
about 4448 km of embankments, 846 
kmdrainagechannels, 77 major sluices 
and 60 bank and town protection 
works as temporary short-term meas- 
ures and they have served the desired 
purpose. But with the passage oftime 
and changes taking place in the mean- 
dering pattern of rivers, these protec- 
tion measures have failed to assure the 
necessary protection to the people and 
to their properties. 


Т. problem needs our immediate 
attention. The construction of pro- 
posed storage reservoir projects is the 
only solution in sight, as suggested by 
experts from time to time. 
Implementation of the Subansiri 
projects, with the original project pro- 
posals, would have provided full flood 
protection not only in the main basin 
but also reasonably lowered flood 
stages in the downstream reaches of 
the Brahmaputra. But given the reser- 
vations of the government of Aruna- 


` chal Pradesh, this project proposal had 


to be modified. New project propo- 
sals with three dams sites have now 
been proposed by the Brahmaputra 
Board in consultation with the Gov- 
ernment of Arunachal Pradesh. 

The new proposals have not yet 
confirmed flood moderation. How- 
ever, this project may go through given 
its proximity to the plains, and lenient 
view of the Arunachal government. 
It may be initiated as a pilot project 
which, apart from its own assured 
benefits, may facilitate taking up of 
other projects in the region. 

The long term measures of con- 
structing reservoirs, iftakenup, would 
involve considerable time. Hence itis 
necessary to initiate immediate steps 
for improving the existing measures 
for protection inAssam. 
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Floods 


FLOOD devastation has become a 
recurrent and debilitating annual fea- 
ture in our country. After India’s inde- 
pendence, the severe floods of 1954 
focused attention on the inadequacy 
of the measures taken till then and a 
National Flood Control Policy was 
announced forthe first time. A planned 
programme of flood control was laun- 
ched the same year. The main empha- 
sis since then has been onconstruction 
of embankments and incorporation of 
flood control as one element in some 
of the multipurpose reservoirs (like 
Hirakud, Bhakra and Ukai). Drainage 
improvement works were also imple- 
mented — mostly in Punjab, Haryana 
and West Bengal. 

Despite the ‘huge investments’ 
on various planned measures in the 


last 50 years, the flood-affected area 


seems to be ever on the increase. Des- 
truction of infrastructure, damage to 
crops, loss of lives, human and cattle, 
collapse of dwellings have been on the 
rise. Ў 
This perceived asymmetry bet- 
ween expenditure on flood protec- 


tion measures and increasing flood · 


damage raises several legitimate 


` questions. Is flood control possible 


and are the types of measures under- 
taken the best possible response to 


Some disturbing questions 


R.RANGACHARI 


floods? Whathas gone wrong with our 
apparently sincere efforts on flood 
management? 

Areas generally getflooded due 
tointense rainfall spells, heavy onrush 
of waterfromupstream, backing up of 
waters in tributaries at their outfalls, 
and/or synchronisation of upland 
floods with high tides. Cyclones also 
cause intense rainfall and extensive 
damage on account of strong winds. 
It is not possible to isolate the flood- 
ing duetoriver spill, drainage conges- 
tionand cyclonic storms. ' 

The average annual rainfall тп 
India is around 115 cm but with sig- 
nificant variations in its spatial and 
temporal distribution. The south-west 
monsoon is the principal rainy season 
accounting for over 80% of the annual 
rainfall and most floods occur during 
this period, generally between June 
and October. It is also worth recalling 
that some of the world’s wettest places 
are in India. Almost all rivers carry a 
heavy discharge during the monsoon. 
The problem of floods varies from 
basin to basin and year to year but the 
most flood-prone areas lie in the 
Brahmaputra basin and the northern 
sub-basins of the Ganga. 

The extent of annual damage 
due to floods and drainage congestion 


A 


—* 


244 


on 


is reported by the state governments. 
At the national level, the Central 
Water Commission compiles these 
records from time to time. From the 
statisticsso compiled, available since 
1953, the general average picture of 
flood affected areas and flood damage 
can be gleaned from Table 1. 

Onanaverage, each year around 
8 million ha (mha) get affected, of 
which 3.5 mha are cropped area. 32 
million people are affected; around 
1500 human lives and nearly 97,000 
cattle are lost. The average value of 
damage to houses, crops and public 
utilities aloneis reported to be around 
Rs982 crore. 

However, the figures vary from 
yearto year, and inthe years of severe 


‘damage (such as 1988 or 1978) the 


lossis many times the average figures. 
The 1978 flood affected 17.5 mha of 
which a little less than 10 mha was 
cropped land. More than 3.5 million 
houses were damaged. The 1988 flood 
affected 16 mha but the cropped area 
affected that year was 10.15 mha, the 
highest so far. The value of total dam- 
age was indicated at Rs 4630 crore. 
The loss of human lives was the high- 
est in 1977 indicated at 11316 people. 


TABLE1 


Flood Affected Areas and Flood Damagein India 
(Selected abstract for the period 1953-1994) 


Item Unit 
forthe 
period 
1953-1994 
Area affected Millionha 7.56 
Cropped area Millionha 3.53 
affected 
Population Million 32.0 
affected 
Lives lost human Numbers 1504 
Lives lost cattle Numbers 96713 
Houses damaged Million 1.17 
Value of damage Rs crore 982.1 


to houses, crops 
and public utilities 


Source: Central Water Commission. 


Average | Maximum in 
anyone year 


There are some deficiencies in 
the manner of reporting, cross check- 
ing and presentation of statistics by 
state governments, and many sugges- 
tions forimproved and correct report- 
ing have been made. Often, motives 
are imputed for slanted reporting of 
figures and these cannot all be consid- 
ered as unjustified. Notwithstand- 
ing all this, the figures as reported are 
indeed appalling. 

Since 1954 anumber of commit- 
tees have reviewed flood control. In 
1976 the Government of India appo- 
inted the Rashtriya Barh Ayog — RBA 
~ National Commission on Floods 
inter alia, to review the measures 
undertaken since 1954, analyse the 
damage caused by floods in recent 
years and evolve a comprehensive 
approach to the problem, keeping in 
view optimum and multipurpose utili- 
sation of water resources. 

The RBA inits 1980 report made 
some 207 recommendations cover- 
ing the entire gamut of flood manage- 
mentactivities. These were examined 
by the GOI in consultation with state 
governments and as a result, further 
actions to be taken for implementing 
the recommendations (suitably modi- 
fied or amended where 
necessary) were circu- 
lated to all states/minis- 
tries in September 1981. 
A review of the imple- 
mentation, made by the 
Central Water Commis- 


(withyear) sion (CWC) in 1987, indi- 

cated that hardly any of 
17.5(1978) the recommendations 
10.15(1988) were followed up. The 
10.45 (1978) position remains almost 

j the same even today. 

11316 (1977) The floods of 1987 
618248 (1979) and 1988 were severe in 
3.51 (1978) Bihar, West Bengal, U.P. 
4630.3(1988) and Orissa, as also in 


Assam and the other 
north-eastern states. The 
Central government set 


up twocommittees, one forthe north- 
eastern region and the other for the 
states of Bihar, West Bengal, U.P. and 
Orissa, with Central and state gov- 
ernment participation, to review the 
flood management position. The 
reports were released in December 
1988. They reiterated the continued 
relevance of the RBA recommenda- 
tions while making other suggestions. 
These reports too, by and large, remain 
confined to the files of the concerned 
state governments and central agen- 
cies. 

It will not be possible to exam- 
ine the various facets of ‘flood man- 
agement’ in India or go into all the 
necessary details within this brief 
article, but some of the many relevant 
issues and questions posed are briefly 
examined here. 


I. theextentofarealiable to floods or 
the actual flood affected area in India 
increasing? The practice followed is 
to assume that the summation of the 
‘maximum area damaged in any one 
of the years’ in each state as the ‘area 
liable to floods’ in the country. Based 
on this criteria and using the statistics 
forthe period 1953 to 1978, the Natio- 
nal Flood Commission (1980) indi- 
cated the figure as 34 mha. However, 
the annual flooding is not geographi- 
cally coextensive as different areas 
may be and are often flooded in dif- 
ferent years from different rivers. 

We have since then about 20 
years data to see if the area liable to 
floods has increased. Since 1978 to 
date only Assam-Meghalaya reported 
theareaaffected as higherthan earlier. 
It would thus appear reasonable to 
conclude that the area liable to flood 
has not increased after the RBA report. 

The statistics of the last25 years 
(1970-1994) compiled by the Central 
Water Commission relating to areas in 
India affected by floods from year to 
year, population affected and lives lost 
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all indicate that since 1978 there has 
neither been an increase in the area 
affected norin number of lives lost. In 
fact, the figures have declined since 
then, except for 1988. 

Are damages due to flood on the 
increase? The total damage to crops, 
houses and public utilities has main- 
tained arising trend. The 1988 floods 
reportedly caused greaterdamagethan 
the 1978 floods, the figure for 1988 
being Rs 4630 crore against Rs 1455 
crore for 1978. Even if we consider the 
damage in terms of constant 1981-82 
prices, the figure for 1988 is one-third 
higher than that for 1978. 

Some of the factors responsi- 
ble for the increasing trend of flood 
damages could be: (i) increasing in- 
discriminate encroachment into the 


` flood plains; (if) increased agriculture 


productivity; (iii) increased private 


'and public investments in flood plains; 


(iv) rise in price levels; and (v) some 
possible inflated damage statistics (for 
obtaining greater relief assistance). 
Since the beginning of planned 
development in 1951, under succes- 
sive five year/annual plans, outlays for 
flood management works have been 


TABLE 3 


Planned Outlays on Flood Management vs. Flood Relief 


Plan Period Total outlay in planned · Central assistance 
flood management to states for flood’ 
works (Centre + cyclone relief 
state} Rs crores Rs crores 
VIPln 198085 7868 838.3 
PartofVlIplan ` | 1985-1988 (3 years) 552.9 828.1 
Partof VIII plan 1992-1996 (4 years) 1220.5 2816.7 


Source: Compiled from different sources believed to be correct. 


largely made by the state governments 
(see Table 2). However, in relation to 
the extent of flood damage occurring 
fromtimeto time, the planned outlays 
cannot be considered as adequate or 
well spent to achieve the.purpose in 
view. Less than one per cent of total 
plan expenditure is spent on flood 
management works and, sad to say, the 
figure has progressively come down 
since 1980. | 


If the outlays on planned flood 
management measures are meagre, is 


it not part of our general problem? Is 
it the general constraint of available 
finance that has limited the outlay on 
planned flood management works to 
a pittance so far? It would appear not 


TABLE 2 


. - Total Outlays for Flood Managementin Successive Plans 


Plan Period Totalplan . Outlay Percentage Total plan outlays for 
expenditure onflood flood management in 
inallsectors management ` Rscrore, expressed in 

Rs crore Rscrore terms of constant value 
à of Rsat '96-97 prices 

I 1951-56 1960 13.2 0.67 274 

H 1956-61 4672 48.1 1.03 761 

HI 1961-66 . 8577 82.1 0.96 551 

1966-69 6625: 42.0 0.63 585 

IV 1969-74 . 15779 162.0 1.03 1040 

V. 1974-78 28653 298.6 - 1.04 1486 

1978-80 22950 329.6 1.44 1286 
VI 1980-85 109292 786.8 0.72 2096 
VI 1985-90 218730 941.6 0.43 1798 
1990-92 123120 460.4 0.37 686 
VIII 1992-97 434100 1691.7 0.39 2495 
TTL. 1951-97 974458 4856.5 0.498 12222 


Source: Planning Commission/Central Water Commission. 
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because the government is in general 
spending more money on unplanned 


flood relief expenditure than on. 


planned amelioration measures as 
can be seen from corresponding fig- 
ures available for some blocks :n 
recentyears (see Table 3 above). 

` Thelogicofalow outlay through 
planned measures, while a larger 
expenditure is regularly incurred on 
unplanned relief, is not clear. This is 
particularly so if we keep in view that 
the likely economic improvement 
in any sector is prone to be washed out 
by the periodic flood disasters. Mean- 
while, master plans for flood manage- 
ment in the Ganga and Brahmaputra 
basins have been made and recast 
many times but these remain unimple- 
mented either for want of decisions 
orfunds. 


The expression ‘flood control’ is a 
misnomer. It is well understood that 
absolute protection cannot be pro- 
vided to all areas for all types of floods 
atan economic cost. The same degree 
of protection need not even be neces- 
sary. What is really needed is flood 
management. This is a broad-based 


term which includes planned engi- 
' neering and other measures aimed at 


not only moderating the flood but also 
enabling optimum utilisation of sur- 
plus water to meet the needs; wise 
application of engineering and social 
sciences has afforded ways of-miti- 
gating the ravage due to floods and 
providing reasonable measure for 


0 


Is flood control possible at all? 


protection of life and property. 

Structural measures would in- 
clude reservoirs (flood control or 
multipurpose), detention basins, 
embankments, channel improve- 
ment, floodways and drainage imp- 
rovement. It is also recognised that 
non-structural measures like flood 
forecasting and warning, flood plain 
management and so on considerably 
help reduce, if not avoid, loss of lives 
and property. 

Have the structural measures 
undertaken so far been vf any help. 
in flood management? India has 
built over 3300 large dams since 1951 
(including some 700 still under con- 
struction). However, out of these only 
the four reservoirs of the DVC system 
(and at best one or two more of which 
details are notavailable) were planned 
with a dedicated ‘flood reserve’ for 
flood control purposes. In the others, 
storage space could be used for flood 
storage when possible, but sometimes 
the operation of the reservoir could 
create a situation of increased flood- 
ing lower down as well.’ 

So the only case history of stor- 
age reservoirs with an allocated flood 


reserve relates to the DVC system. The 
DVC reservoirs have in fact helped 
alleviate the intensity of floods lower 
down, as is evident from the way they 
handled peak flows during the high 
floods from 196010 1988, the period for 
which details are available (Table 4). 
| The Damodar Valley Согрога- 
tion (DVC) was established in 1948 
onthe pattern of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority of the U.S. Its statutory 
functions, inter alia, include the ‘pro- 
motion and operation of schemes for 
flood control in the Damodar River 
and its tributaries.” The Damodar is a 
shallow, wide and flashy river. The 
entire left bank is protected by an 
embankment. The river has a long 
history of floods. As per data at Rhon- 
dia (Anderson weir), since 1901 a 
flood discharge of the order of 18400 
cumec (6.5 lakh cusec) had been 
reached. Voorduin of TVA whose advice 
was sought, proposed a plan which 
involved creating storage reservoirs 
upstream for multiple benefits, includ- 
ing aspecific flood reserve. 

It was considered that a design 
flood of the order of 28320 cumec 
(1 million cusec) was likely till 15 


TABLE 4 


Flood Moderation Made Possible by DVC Reservoirs 
(Incase of floods from 1961 to 1988 for which details are available) 


7815 


Year Dates ofpeak Combined Inflow Combined Outflow Discharge at 
flood spell Durgapur 
Cumec 1000 Cumec 1000 Ситес 1000 
Cumec Cumec Cumec 

1978 26/27 September 21917 774 4615 163 10760 380 

1973 12/13 October 16650 588 4955 175 5748 203 

1961 02/03 October 14611 516 4569 160 5521 195 

1963 24/25 October 13167 464 2577 91 3454 ` 122 
"1971 16/ 18July 12006 422 5097 180 6286 222 

1965  29/30Iuly 10562 373 2209 78 2746 97 

1975 25/27 September 9741 344 3114 11 4474 158 

1980  27/30AÀugust 9656 341 4219 149 NA 

1976 — 17/20September 8410 297 4615 163 5663 200 

1970 03/06 September 8268 292 2883 100 NA 

1977  28/30July 8211 291 2888 102 NA 

1984  23/27June 276 2973 105 


Source: Compiled from Central Water Commission records (unpublished). 


August, while it could go down to 
21200cumec (7.5 lakh cusec) after that 
date, as per normal rainfall pattern. 
The Damodar river below Durgapur 
was indicated to be capable of safely 
passing 7079 cumec (2.5 lakh cusec). 

The Unified Development Plan 
proposed seven reservoirs with a3.58 
billioncubic meters (BCM) controlled 
flood reserve and a 0.61 BCM uncon- 
trolled flood cushion. Sincethen there 
hasbeena progressive whittling down 
ofthe scope ofthe plan. First, only the 
implementation of phase I compri- 
sing the Tilaya, Konar, Maithan and 
Panchet dams was approved apart 
fromthe Durgapur barrage, canal and 
irrigation system. This reduced the 
flood reserve from 3.58 to 1.86 BCM. 
Eventhiscould not be realised in prac- 
tice as the necessary lands were not 
acquired till the top ofthe gates. This 
reduced the available flood cushion 
furtherto 1.28 BCM. 


Le the Tenughat dam was app- 
roved outside the DVC and more 
importantly the flood reserve at this 
reservoir site was abandoned. By an 
inter-state agreement between Bihar 
and West Bengal in July 1978 even the 
small flood reserve available at Tilaya 
and Konar was abandoned for conser- 
vation storage. This agreement, how- 
ever, provided for the acquisition of 
the remaining reservoir land within 
Panchet and Maithan, primarily for 
flood moderation. 

A committee with Member 
(floods) CwC as Chairman, in a report 
submitted in May 1986, had made sev- 
eral recommendations that dealt with 
flood management in the Damodar. 
No details of any follow-up action on 
this report are available. There is a 
constant pressure to encroach even 
further into the presently available 
flood reserve (1.05 BCM) in Maithan 
and Panchet. Unless a dedicated flood 
reserve ofthe required order and strict 
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reservoir regulation laying down the 
operational procedures and indepen- 
dent monitoring of the regulation is 
ensured, reservoirs cannot offer requi- 
site flood management benefits. 


[. moderation of the design flood 
to 2.5 lakh cusec by itself will not be 


sufficient to tackle the problem of 


floods in the lower Damodar area 
because of inadequate drainage capa- 
city. The carrying capacity at lower 
reaches of the river below Begunia 
was around [614 cumec (50.000 
cusec). In addition there is the prob- 
lemoffloodingofthe land on the right 
bank from the waters of the neigh- 
bouring rivers like Dwarkeswar, Silai 
and Kasai. Hence. flood relicfin lower 
Damodar is dependent upon addi- 
tional measures than DVC dams. 

The RBA in a special case study 
of the Damodar found that *the dams 
have been able to moderate floods to 
theextent designed. The lower Damo- 
dar. however, is not capable of carry- 


ing the originally planned discharge of 


7080 cumec (2.5 lakh cusec)., 

In multipurpose reservoirs the 
interests of the various components 
like irrigation, hydropower genera- 
tton and flood control arc usually at 
variance with onc another even when 
the reservoir is owned/opcrated by a 
single state/authority. This conflict 
becomes pronounced when more 
states/agencies are involved. Multi- 
purpose reservoirs imply a compro- 
mise, and flood moderation usually 
gets neglected, unless a specific flood 
space is earmarked. Most of the com- 
plaints voiced about the reservoirs, 
including the aggravation of floods 
lowerdown, isarcsultof this position. 

Whataboutourexperience with 
embankments? As a measures of pro- 
tection against flood spills, embank- 
ments have been extensively built 
largely near important towns, habita- 
tions and valuable developmental 


Floods 


works. This was so possibly because 
they could be easily constructed with 
local labourand materials in compara- 
tively short periods. There аге, how- 
ever, many problems associated with 
embankments. Unfortunately there 
are few scientific evaluations of their 
actual performance under different 
types of rivers in representative re- 
gions. Even the RBA when examining 
the efficacy of embankments argued 
that though ‘embankments properly 
designed. constructed and maintained 
afford protection to large areas, defi- 
ciencies in any of these prerequi- 
sites could lead to damage.’ It asked 
fora scientific evaluation and recom- 
mended that in planning embank- 
ments as part of flood management 
programmes, the associated problems 
and side-effects be kept in view and 
minimised to the extent possible. 


E... after two decades of the 
establishment of the RBA, we have no 
scientific evaluations available on 
embankments. Notwithstanding in- 
creasing criticism from the stake- 
holders living inthe area, construction 
of embankments continued in many 
states. There is need for not only a 
review but also an open debate on all 
the relevant issues so that people are 
involved in decision-making based 
onconcrete facts and information. 

As of 1993 the total length of 
embankments in India had risen to 
16200 km with two-thirds thereof 
lying in just five states—Assam, Bihar, 
Uttar Pradesh, West Bengal and 
Orissa. 

Itisrelevantto note that NGOs in 
these states have voiced strong criti- 
cism about the embankments that 
have been built. The serious breaches 
in the Kosi embankments among 
others, as also proposals for costly 
revetments, spurs and soon to protect 
the embankments, are all matters for 
serious consideration. 


The indiscriminate construction 
ofembankments, coupled with inade- 
quate maintenance has created many 
problems, including severe drainage 
congestion, frequent breaches leading 
to greater distress and so on. Some 
people in ‘protected areas’ claim that 
while natural floods last only fora few 
days, ‘man made’ floods last months. 
The position that emerges is that 
embankmients, as a part of flood mana- 
gement measures, are satisfactory 
only in suitable locations if properly 
designed, well executed and ade- 
quately maintained; these are big ‘ifs’! 


W. about non-structural mea- 


sures? Under the circumstances of 
limited funds, poor performance of 
structural measures and the inability. 
of states to even adequately maintain 
what has been constructed, cannot due 
importance be given to non-structural: 
measures to reduce flood damage? 
Non-structural measures like flood 
forecasting, flood plain management 
and disaster management, among oth- 
ers, could indeed offer great relief with 
or without structural measures. 
Flood forecasting and warning 
systems run on inter-state rivers by the 
Central Water Commission have dem- 
onstrated their usefulness. However, 
the present coverage is inadequate 
and the supplementary work on warn- 
ing measures by states is not satis- 
factory. The CWC network presently 
relates to 157 stations in India, two- 
thirds of which are in the Ganga- 
Brahmaputra-Meghna system. Every 
year some 6000 to 7000 flood forecasts 
are issued and these have been found 
to be accurate to the extent of 9596. 
Efforts to extend the coverage and 
even to improve their effectiveness 
have been hampered by the non pro- 
vision of requisite financial resources, 
both under plan and non-plan heads. 
The basic concept is to regulate 
land use by flood plain zoning. The RBA 


v 


recommended that flood plain man- 
agement measures should be under- 
taken and suitable legislation enacted 
where necessary. À model bill for this 
purpose was also circulated in 1975. 
In order to enable demarcation of 
flood proneareas according to various 
flood frequencies, the Central govern- 
ment arranged for basic maps in 
1:15000 scale through the Survey of 
India. 

However, except for Manipur 
no other state has so far enacted the 
legislation. Even the demarcation of 
flood prone areas has still not been car- 
ried out by the states. Thus, progress 
with regard to flood plain manage- 
mentis poor. There seemsto be a gen- 
eral reluctance by state governments 
in proceeding further with concrete 
steps, perhaps because of political 
difficulties. The relocation, time and 
again, after each flood, of the jhuggi 
clustersinriverbedsat public expense 
isanindication ofthis politics. 
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Comments 


A people's initiative 


MORE than 1300 people dead, a total estimated loss 
of Rs 2,800 crore in as many as 55 districts — this was 
the result of floods (and landslides) during 1998 in Uttar 
Pradesh:! Perhaps this is just another set of figures for 
various government departments, another area of 


research for social scientists, demographers and- 


engineers, a golden opportunity for traders, business- 
men and local money-lenders to earn handsome profits. 
However, forthe poorestofthe poor, especially in some 
of the worst hit districts of Poorvanchal (eastern Uttar 
Pradesh) it virtually meant the end of everything — 
ambitions, expectations, beliefs and above all a zest 
forlife. 

Even the urban elite were not spared by this 
havoc. Atits peakthe Rapti, a majorriver ofthe region, 
was flowing at 85.82 metres on 21 August 1998 while 
Gorakhpur town (situated on its banks) is merely 78 
metres above sea level. Just three days later, on 24 
August, NH 28 and NH 29 (linking Gorakhpur to Luck- 
now and Varanasi respectively) suddenly breached at 
several places, virtually turning the city into an island, 
snapping water and electricity supplies for as long as 
five days. The damage was so severe that even with 
the best of efforts the authorities could not plug the 
breaches and resume traffic before October. 

According to newspaper reports,’ the rainfall in 
1998 was three times the normal (no wonder the floods 
were so disastrous). The impact of submergence was 
so severe that certain areas remained waterlogged for 
one to three months. Out of a total of 1,579 villages 


1. India Today, 21 September 1998. 
2. Hindustan, Lucknow, 12 July 1998. 
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in Gorakhpur, 1,187 were marooned,’ which is 60% 
of all the flood-affected villages (1,965) in the four 
districts of Gorakhpur, Maharajganj, Deoria and . 
Kushinagar engulfing an area of 2,35,831.72 hectares 
in these districts alone.*The number of deaths in Uttar 
Pradesh due to rains and floods was more than the 
number in Assam, Bihar and West Bengal put together. 

The administration was ill-prepared for a disas- 
ter of such magnitude — additional boats had to be air- 
lifted from Varanasi and Allahabad and the help of the 
armed forces sought to facilitate rescue and relief 
operations. Relief arrived from various quarters — 
individuals, traders associations, religious organisa- 
tions, philarithropic organisations, big corporate . 
houses and, of course, NGOs. 

What happened to the deprived groups (destined 
to face such flood fury year after year due to gross 
neglect at the hands of policy planners, politicians and 
government functionaries during floods which ravaged 
almost the whole of U.P. in general and Poorvanchal in 
particular, twice in ashort span of just one month), was 
nothing incomparisonto their hardships afterthe flood- 
waters receded and everything apparently returned to 
normal. À visitor, unfamiliar with the topography and 
the nature of floods, would have happily concluded that 
everything was normal. Butdetailed discussions would 
unearth the tremendous hardships these marginalised 
members ofthe peasantry faced atthat moment. 

Inanarea where over 82.396 of landholdings are 
uneconomic (below one hectare), not less than 77.2% 


3. India Today, 21 September 1998. 


4. Remote Sensing Application Centre, U.P.: Radarsat Data, Sep- 
tember 1998, Lucknow. i d 
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of total workers are engaged in agriculture? and 95% 
of dwellings are jhuggies, the severe plight of these 
people is hardly a surprise. Apart from crop loss, flood 
waters left behind a trail of destruction. Severe sand- 
casting on the once fertile agricultural fields, ranging 
from one to seven feet, cast a severe blow to the hazy 
expectations of recovery among these poor, marginal 
cultivators, eventually forcing them to migrate in 
search of employment. Just in Gorakhpur (one of the 
severely hit districts) sand-casting was witnessed in a 
total area of 11,253 hectares affecting 14,159 farmers 
in 148 villages.$ During a visit to Brahmapur block of 
the same district in end-November 1998, the author 
could see nothing but sand all around. 

A group of individuals concerned about the root 
causes of this disaster decided to facilitate formation 
of an Independent People's Commission on Floods in 
Eastern Uttar Pradesh, comprising experts on public 
health, sociology, agriculture, engineering, environment 


_and voluntary initiatives.’ Taking into account the 


paucity of time and resources, the members decided to 
focus on Gorakhpur and Deoria, the two worst affected 
districts. The idea was that these experienced indivi- 
duals would not only help trace the genesis of floods 
of such magnitude but also analyse their impact on 
the lives of the poor, the efficacy of rescue and relief 
operations carried out by various institutions, and 
evaluate the appropriateness of technocentric flood 
control measures. 

Basically, the commission drew extensive infor- 
mation from the ten large meetings organised with the 
civil society members — academicians, elected repre- 
sentatives, government officials, journalists and mem- 
bers of the affected community (women participated 
in large numbers in all such community meetings) 
around end-November 1998. The focus of the discus- 
sions was on future strategies for disaster mitigation 
and flood control. The schedule was hectic and since 
the floodwaters had just receded, certain villages could 
only be reached after long treks. Some members, in 
order to gather detailed first-hand accounts, also 
undertook additional visits co-ordinated by the local 
NGOs and other concerned individuals. Besides, a 


5. Draft Plan, Department of Planning, Government of U.P., 1996. 
6. District Agriculture Office, Gorakhpur, 1998. 


7. The Commission comprised of Anand Kumar, Department of 
Sociology, JNU, New Delhi; Bhanu, NGO representative from 
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cultural Economics and Policy Research, New Delhi; D. Banerji, 
Professor Emeritus, JNU, New Delhi; D.K. Mishra, structural 
engineer and flood expert, Jamshedpur; and Himanshu Thakkar, 
engineer, New Delhi. 


number of government documents and media reports 
wereutilised. These processes finally culminatedinthe 
following observations/recommendations: 

In a region where the ground slope is just 8-10 
centimetres perkm, even a one foot high road can eas- 
ily impede the natural drainage overa vastarea, as was 
witnessed during these floods. The numerous roads, 
rails and embankments have been unmindfully con- 
structed by continuously compromising with estab- 
lished engineering principles leaving little scope for 
drainage thanks to the role of constant local pulls and 
pressures aimed at satisfying parochial interests 
and the politician, contractor and bureaucrat nexus. 
The hardships faced by the residents-of 104 villages 
falling in the Brahmapur and Rudrapur blocks of 
Gorakhpur and Deoria districts respectively, is a case 
in point. 

These villages are located in a doab (land sur- 
rounded by rivers) between the Rapti and Gorra 
rivers. The latter, aspill-channel of the Rapti, emerges 
from a huge waterbody upstream and joins the main 
river just before the Rapti, in turn, merges into the 
Ghaghara. To ‘protect’ the residents, both the rivers are 
embanked on either side, thereby virtually turning the 
region into an island during peak floods. As if that was 
not enough, a road was constructed right across neatly 
dividing the villages of the two districts. This has fur- 
ther compounded the problems of the residents of 
Brahmapur block in the north. 

All these rivers emerge from the Himalaya 
and since it is the newest mountain range in the world, 
they carry a lot of sediment downstream. In case of 
embanked rivers the same sediment gets deposited 
within the embankments leading, in course of time, to 
a raised river-bed, consequently creating a huge mis- 
match between the ground levels within and outside 
the embankments. This situation can be dangerous in 
the event ofa breach in the embankments, directly caus- 
ing terribly destructive flash floods outside.* Many of 
these vulnerable structures (embankments, roads and 
railways) have not been repaired for years. 

1. State planners have repeatedly projected dams 
upstream around the Indo-Nepal borderas the only long- 
term solution for flood control. The common people, 
struggling for survival on adaily basis, fail to understand 
the intricacies and apparently agree with these demands. 
Though these projects are promoted as multipurpose 
dams (simultaneously serving the dual purpose ofelec- 
tricity generation and flood control), rarely is itrealised 


8. Floods, Flood Plains and Environmental Myths — A Citizens’ 


Report, Centre for Science and Environment, New Delhi, 1991. _ 
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that these objectives have conflicting demands. While 
the former requires that maximum water should be 
stored in the reservoir, the latter demands that excess 
water should be constantly released. In the event of hav- 
ing to make a choice between the two, it is power gen- 
eration that normally gets precedence. 

Itmay befurther noted thattwo such projects are 
currently high on the agenda of Indian and Nepali gov- 
ernments — the Karnali and Mahakali multipurpose 
dams. Here again the primary focus is power; irriga- 
tion and flood-control are subsidiary. It has been 
reported that MNCs like Snowy Mountain Engineering 
Corporation of Australia (SMEC) and Enron of USA 
have pushed these proposals.’ 

2. During the 1998 monsoon there were newspaper 
reports warning residents that more floods were 
imminentdue torelease of excess water by Nepal. This 
was, however, found to be entirely baseless simply 
becausethetwo watercontrol mechanisms in the form 
of barrages on Kosi and Gandak are controlled by the 
Irrigation Department of Bihar and hence the Nepa- 
leseauthorities have nocontrol overthe process. Such 
rumours create further rift between the citizens of the 
two countries. Therefore, the People's Commission 
recommended thata joint international commission be 
urgently set up to sort out these issues through active 
participation from various stakeholders, especially the 
affected people. 

3. A massive education programme needs to be 
launched to remove the false sense of security under 
which people normally live. They should clearly under- 
stand that flood control structures have a limited capa- 
city to protect them from floods and hence cannot be 
blindly relied upon. 

4. Paddy ranks foremost in eastern U.P. accounting for 
around 32% of cultivated area, followed by gram 
(15.97%), wheat (11.51%) and so on.'? Since a large 
majority of people rely on agriculture for survival, the 
Commission felt that systematic long-term efforts 
should be made to facilitate the adoption of flood and 
waterlogging resistant varieties of rice and other crops 
as well. Moreover, itrecommended that agriculture in- 
surance mechanisms should be initiated for the poor 
cultivators. * 

Furthermore, the concerned authorities should ensure 
that seed banks are established under the aegis of gram 
panchayats so as to assist flood-affected farmers in 
rehabilitation. As mentioned before, though large land 
9. Manisha Aryal, ‘Dams: The Vocabulary of Protest’, Himal, 
July-August 1995. 

10. R.L. Singh, India: A Regional Geography (pp. 234-35). 
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tracts have been sand-casted, the concerned have no 
clue as to what can be done; their biggest problem is 
that they have little experience of cropping in such 
conditions.!! 

5. It was a pleasant surprise that despite such devastat- 
ing floods no major epidemic was witnessed in the 
region. Had it occurred, given the state of the existing 
public health services, the consequences can easily be 
imagined. The Commission observed that in the event 
of such disasters, public health interventions can suc- 
ceed only ifthe services have been operating with nor- 
mal efficiency in normal times, which was not evident 
in the flood-affected districts of the region. The Com- 
mission stated: ‘Even when, say, half of the personnel 
are in position, and even when they work at half the 
expected level of efficiency, one can actualise some 
reasonable effective response to similar disasters — 
keeping stocks for emergencies, an information sys- 
tem, prevention, quick identification, immediate 
action for containment and control of possible epide- 
mics and providing emergency medical relief to the 
affected.’ 

6. The floods of 1998 once again proved that the local 
administration was completely unprepared for this 
calamity, otherwise the number of deaths at least could 
have been considerably reduced. In view of the hardship 
faced by the poor and the inadequacy of appropriate 
relief efforts, the Commission found it essential to 
recommend the setting up of a well-equipped Relief 
Management Centre with sufficient stocks of medicines, 
food and shelter materials in places like Gorakhpur and 
Deoria that had faced the maximum brunt. 

7. Given the magnitude of the problem, the involve- 
ment of local self-government bodies and NGOs is of 
utmost importance in flood preparedness, rescue and 
relief operations, including public health interventions. 
This is not possible without adequate decentralisation 
of power, authority and resources to these institutions. 
NGOs, which had displayed exemplary couragé and 
commitment in the recent floods, can also play a vital 
role in subsequent calamities. Subsequently, pancha- 
11. Curiously enough, no sooner had the news regarding this 
calamity spread to neighbouring districts, many enterprising farm- 
ers especially from Ghazipur started trickling in, offering to take 
these holdings on lease with a view to cultivate bitter gourd, 
melons and so on (these require little irrigation and fertilisers but 
offer the scope of fairly good financial returns). Had the govern- 
ment facilitated capacity building of the affected farmers with the 


help of these enterprising cultivators, it would have gone a long 
way in reducing their hardships. 

12. Troubled Waters: A Report on the 1998 Floods in Eastern Uttar 
Pradesh, The Independent People’s Commission on Floods in East- 
em U.P., Poorvanchal Gramin Vikas Sansthan, Gorakhpur, 1999, 
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yats should take overadministration of Primary Health 
Centres (РНС). 

8. Construction of flood shelters of adequate size 
and appropriate design at strategic locations near the 
vulnerable villages should be seriously considered. Its 
cost, in the long run, would be low in comparison to 
that incurred on rescue operations. 

9. The flood relief manual, a hangover of the colonial 


- era, is outdated, and inadequate in the present context. 


Hence, there should bea participatory effort by the gov- 
ernment for a thorough review of the manual, incor- 
porating the needs, aspirations and accumulated 
wisdom of the people. Special provisions should be 
made in the manual for the most vulnerable sections 
and pregnant and lactating mothers. 
10. The recommendations of the first National Flood 
Commission, which was set up in 1976 and submitted 
its report after four years, have yet'to be implemented. 
Meanwhile, much water has flowed down the Ganges, 
Ghaghara, and Rapti. In other words new perspectives, 
experiences, information and understandings have 
emerged in the intervening period, which make it 
imperative for the government to set up a similar 
commission, offering a wider scope for various 
stakeholders, especially affected people and NGOs, to 
actively participate in its deliberations and to discuss 
the issues raised above more objectively. | 
11. Closely linked to the above is the question of 
transparency. The Commission has failed to under- 
stand as to why the various government institutions 
dealing with these aspects work undera garb of secrecy 
when our experience has repeatedly proved that pro- 
grammes which do not seek active people’s participa- 
tion rarely succeed. 


Sanjay Awasthi 


Flooding corruption 


IN 1974, the late Virbahadur Singh was a junior minis- 
ter in the Congress government, desperately trying to 
chart out a route to reach the chief ministerial gaddi. 
An archetypal post-Partition politician, Singh did not 
havethe sophistication orthe guile of Hemvati Nandan 
Bahuguna or even a Narain Dutt Tewari. But he had 
other attributes. Endowed with native cunning and a 
flexible political morality that normally comes to 
grassroot politicians who have to struggle hard to gain 
attention in the Delhi durbar, Singh knew how politi- 
cal and geographical constituencies could be nursed 


and new support bases and vested interests created by 
effectively using government development funds. 

He honedthisunderstanding whenthe Rapti river 
breached the 76.84 metre mark in 1974 and its swirl- 
ing waters began to inundate the periphery of his home- 
town, Gorakhpur. The devastation due to floods was 
extensive and there was a demand that the rampaging 
rivers (Rapti, Ghaghra, Rohini, Aami and Gandak are 
some of the rivers that torment this district) should be 
reined in. In those days embankments or bunds around 
the rivers were fashionable even though their efficacy 
had rarely been tested. 

These floods carried important lessons for 
Virbahadur Singh. He knew that he could create a 
vested interest around his persona if he could kick-start 
the construction of embankments in Gorakhpur. Not 
only would it leaven his image as a ‘development ori- 
ented politician’, but it would also help him in control- 

*ling a burgeoning class of contractors who had till then 
subsisted on forest and road contracts. Money for run- 
ning the business of politics too would be easy to come 
by. Virbahadur pushed hard for the construction of 
these bunds after he became the minister of irrigation. 
But before these projects could be put to stream and he 
could reap the harvest of his foresight, the Congress 
was voted out of power in 1977. 

The work on these bunds really began during the 
time the Janata party was in power. So chaotic and 
anarchic was the manner in which the contracts were 
assigned that the embankments could barely rise a few 
inches off the ground. Once back in power, Virbahadur 
Singh came into his own. He restarted his pet irriga- 
tion projects and gave full expression to his thesis of 
contractor-driven development. A number of irrigation 
and PWD projects were thrown open to outside contrac- 
tors. The earlier forest contractors, like Hari Shankar 
Tewari and Virendra Shahi, saw in these irrigation 
projects the promise of greater fortunes and political 
clout. Singh did not want the contracts to be bagged 
by those opposed to him. As chief minister he started 
anti-mafia operations in Gorakhpur, which were 
mostly directed against his bete noire, Hari Shankar 
Tewari. With the help ofa group of greedy bureaucrats 
and political fixers he created a new class of contrac- 
tors. Amar Singh, Mulayam Singh Yadav's present man 
Friday and power-broker of the nineties, earned his 
spurs in the company of Virbahadur Singh. 

During the reign of Virbahadur Singh, corruption 
became a norm. Bureaucrats in cahoots with the con- 
tractors maintained a Nelson’s eye on bunds coming 
up. Invariably there was gross overestimation of the 
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work actually accomplished. In many cases significant 
cost and time overruns weighed heavily on the exche- 
quer. It is obvious that part of the government funds 


were routed through these contractors into the coffers - 


of politicians and bureaucrats. Quality and commit- 
ment was givena go by. 

As the criminal mafia bagged most of the con- 
tracts, no one had the courage to question the goings 
onand whether work was actually taking place. Incon- 
venient officers were shunted out and transferred to 
godforsaken places. Ever careful, Singh also kept the 
opposition leaders happy. Some ofthe high-priced gov- 
ernment contracts wentto the favourite contractors of 
top opposition leaders. The leader of the opposition in 
those days, Mulayam Singh Yadav, was kept in check 
through this devise. In most cases the quality of these 
projects (like the bunds) was a casualty. 

During this period about 400 km of mud bunds 
were constructed along the various rivers that flow 
down from neighbouring Nepal. On a rough estimate, 
these embankments cost the government about Rs 1000 
crore, the bulk of money getting siphoned out by the 
venal nexus. Increased affluence ofthe criminal mafia 
and their political patrons helped in redefining politics. 

This model of politics and governance, success- 
fully replicated during different times by different 
political regimes, had disastrous implications for the 
economy and environment. The infrastructure so 
created at different levels by such venal regimes has 
been so shoddy that it gives an impression that a disas- 
ter is waiting to happen. The political and bureaucratic 
leadership spawned by such social and political forces 
is so amoral and corrupt that it tries to use human trag- 
edy as opportunity for self-aggrandizement. 

This sketchy effort to trace the contemporary 
history of Uttar Pradesh helps to understand. the 
catastrophe that struck Gorakhpur last year. Around 


. August-September, the rivers in this.region displayed 


uncharacteristic violence to kill more than 1,500 peo- 
pleandsweep away millions of houses. By government 
estimates, 57 bunds in eastern Uttar Pradesh were 
breached by the gushing waters ofthe Rapti, Ghaghara 
and other small rivers. A majority of these embank- 
ments gave way to the fast moving rivers as they were 


. badly maintained and did notconformtothe stipulated 


height necessary to keep the mercurial waters in check. 
Interestingly, all these bunds had been shown as *main- 
tained’ in the irrigation department files and colossal 


amount of monies used forthis purpose. 


The modus operandi adopted by the contractors 
to maintain the bunds is quite simple. The contractors 


Floods. 


normally donot begin work till the end of May or June, 
when the monsoon is round the corner. They perform 
their job in a perfunctory manner and polish-off the 
entire tender amount, leaving the bund to the mercy 
of God. According to a former M.P. of Gorakhpur, 
Harikesh Bahadur, ‘Some of the bunds are not more 
than three to four feet in height but they have been shown 
to be ten feet tall.” It is bunds like these that exponen- 
tially multiplied the fury of the floods. A report from 
Lucknow in Jansatta categorically states that ‘the 
majority of the population has been affected by floods 
due to the collapse of dams.’ The report further asserts 
that bureaucratic indifference and callousness exacer- 
bated the floods. 

. The BJP government, hich has a fair share of 
ministers who consider the late Virbahadur Singh asa 
role model, found itself pulled in different directions. 
On the one hand was the motive of individual minis- 
ters to use this tragedy for greasing their pockets. On 
the other was the organizational and constitutional 
compulsion to perform in times of human tragedies. 
Like always, personal interest triumphed and the more 
enterprising BJP ministers began to devise ways to cor- 
nerrelief meant for those braving the stench of the stag- 
nant water. Contracts for supply of food packets for 
flood victims based in Gorakhpur were given to favour- 
ites in Benares. At inflated cost, these rotten food pack- 


ets were delivered to people looking for succour. So ~ 


outraged was the harassed population that it chased out 
these BJP leader. For a couple of weeks, no BJP leader 
dared to visit Gorakhpur. 

The 1998 floods ravaged 55 districts and about 
15340 villages. 1,500 people died' and 80,000 houses 
were destroyed. It also breached the national highway 
28 and 29. Ironically, these floods also inundated those 
areas of Gorakhpur where the nouveau riche class of 
contractors has built its farmhouses. The total loss 
due to floods, according to government estimates, was 
Rs 3536 crore.’ This by most accounts is a grossly con- 
servative estimate. The Uttar Pradesh government 
demanded Rs 2000 crore for flood prevention involv- 
ing the creation and beefing up of bunds. One does not 
have to stretch one’s imagination to know how these 
funds would spawn bad money and equally bad poli- 
tics. Can India survive such a development path that 
perpetuates criminality and corruption and provide a 
fertile ground for man-made catastrophes? 


Sanjay Kapoor 








1. Jansatta, 4 October 1998. 
2. The Hindustan Times, 10 September 1998. 
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SILENCED RIVERS: The Ecology and Politics of 
Large Dams by Patrick McCully. Orient Longman, 
Hyderabad, 1998. 


AMONG the few but growing number of books ол. 


the ecology and politics of large dams, this book will 
for long stand out for its comprehensive and objective 
treatment of the subject. Though Patrick McCully, the 
author and campaigns director of the International 
Rivers Network is clearly critical of large dams on 
many counts, he strives not to strike an anti large dam 
position. His aim, as stated at the beginning of the 
epilogue of this magnum opus, is something no one 
can take exception to: to bring democracy in the func- 
tioning of the dam industry. ‘Bringing the dam indus- 
try under democratic control will remove a major threat 
to the integrity of riverine ecosystems and human 
communities.’ Throughout the 400 odd pages and ten 
chapters of this book, he narrates with authority and 
in detail the implications of undemocratic functioning 
of the dam industry. А 

The book begins with the history of evolution of 
large dams over the last 60 years. More than 85% of 
the over 40,000 large dams obstructing rivers all over 
the world were built in the last 60 years since the inau- 
guration of the Hoover dam by U.S. President 
Roosevelt in 1935. However, that steep graph is now 
flattening out, and not only because the most favour- 
able sites for construction of large dams are getting 
exhausted. This is also because it is becoming more 
difficult to support a large dam project in any country 
where democratic and hence transparent functioning 
isanorm. 

It is noteworthy that despite of all the scientific 
developments, even as we prepare to enter the 3rd mil- 
lennium, we still do not know how we can fulfil our 
needs without killing our rivers, the birthplaces and life 
supports for all civilisations. Even as late as March 


1999, an international hydropower conference in the 
U.S. noted that we have still to understand and quan- 
tify the flow requirements in the rivers to meet social 
andecological needs andto keep them alive. Similarly, 
despite all talk of development, we are still unable to 
develop basic, humane resettlement and rehabilitation 
policies and practices for the people whose sacrifice 
is demanded in the name of public purpose called large 
dams. As the secretary to India’s Rural Areas and 
Employment Ministry accepted in a meeting in Feb- 
ruary 1999, more than 50 million people have been dis- 
placed in India since Independence, over 80% of them 
dueto large dams.More than 80% of them have not been 
helped to resettle. It must be noted here that the esti- 
mate of between 30 and 60 million as displaced due to 
large dams all over the world seems a gross underes- 
timate. Thus, as chapters two and three of the book 
detail, environmental and social consequences of large 
dams provide the main planks for criticizing large dams. 

But that is not all. Other chapters of the book 
critique those aspects of large dams where the dam 
builders believe they are on firmer grounds: technical 
aspects and benefit. This review is not the right place 
to describe how dams have increased rather than 
decreased damage due to floods, how they have 
made millions of hectares of land uncultivable due 
to water-logging and salination as dam builders 
refused to include basic drainage designs into large 
irrigation projects and, most importantly, how they 
have failed to provide the promised benefits and how 
their actual costs have turned out to be higher than those 
projected. 


It is indeed a telling comment that the ‘dam _ 


industry has never carried out acomprehensive reiro- 
spective assessment of the ecological, economic and 
social effects of a representative sample of large dams 
or even of a single project.’ This was attempted for 
the first time in 1996 by the World Bank which, even 
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today, is the single largest funder of large dams the 
world over. The review was so biased and worthless 
and generated such strong criticism that it ultimately 
led to the setting up of the World Commission on Dams 
in early 1998, ‘to assess development effectiveness 
of large dams and alternatives.’ The setting up of this 
independent commission to submit its report by June 
2000 has itself put the biggest question mark over large 
dams as development propositions. 

Besides providing a strong critique of large dams, 
the book discusses available and credible alternatives 
for meeting the needs of food, water, flood manage- 
ment and power. The logic of the alternatives lies in 
the very nature of river basins and watersheds. If the 
water and its power is harvested where it is first avail- 
able, then not only do large dams become unnecessary, 
but justifiable needs of water and power can be satis- 
fied without any of the ill-effects of large dams. 

The most significant contribution of the book is 
of course its exposition of decommissioning. Even as 
U.S. interior secretary Bruce Babbit went around 
decommissioning dams with these prophetic words in 
August 1998, ‘The clang of the sledge hammer is one 
of the oldest sounds known to man. Yet now, atthe end 
of the 20th century, we are using it toring in an entirely 
new ега,’ he was only emphasising what McCully had 
already described. As the average age of existing dams 
across the world rises and the structures become weak, 


dilapidated, difficult to maintain and as they get filled 


with silt instead of water, the question of what to do 
with them will arise with increasing seriousness. And 
yet, the dam builders have still to include the cost of 
decommissioning a dam in the cost-benefit analysis 


of dams now being built. And these costs could be : 


more than building the dams. As McCully records, the 
president of the International Commission on Large 
Dams noted in 1992, 'Thave only once seen a paperon 
decommissioning of dams.’ 

Notwithstanding all the adverse consequences 
of large dams and the increasing resistance that large 
dams continue to face all round the world, unfortu- 
nately, they continue to be built with all their undemo- 
cratic baggage. However, the one bright spot is that 
most large dams are built in countries which are not 
under democratic rule or in countries where it is 
still possible to suspend democracy for such projects. 
This trend provides both a hope and a lesson for all 
those striving to oppose large dams. 

"That we have a lot more to learn from our expe- 
rience of large dams is clear from the latest order (Feb- 
ruary 1999) from the highest court in India on the issue 
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of raising the height of the Sardar Sarovar dam. The 
judiciary, as senior Supreme Court lawyer Rajiv 
Dhawan argued, has given precedence to projects over 
people, precedence to pouring concrete over justice to 
the displaced, and precedence to benefiting the con- 
tractors over sending signals that the judiciary will 
stand by fundamental rights of the people of today and 
tomorrow. Generations to come will find it difficult to 
believe that in the closing days of the second millen- 
nium, India still built large dams which flooded huge 
tracks of land and forest, destroyed ancient sites and 
rivers, shifted communities into homelessness and 
traded people off like unwanted animals. 

- Anybody who is interested in the well-being of 
his or her water systems and societies must read this 
book. Each page ofthe book is filled with not just facts 
and figures, but pearls of wisdom, with the power to 
illuminate and enrich over present and future. The book 
would have benefited with use of maps and illustra- 
tions. Also, Orient Longman could have done better 


-had they brought out a cheaper paperback edition. 


Himanshu Thakkar 


FLOODSAND FLOOD CONTROLPOLICY: An 
Analysis with Reference to the Mahanadi Delta 
in Orissa by Sadhana Satpathy. Centre for Deve- 
lopment Studies, Trivandrum, 1993. 


THIS book raises basic questions associated with dams 
which Jawaharlal Nehru had once described as the 
‘temples of modern India’ . The author interrogates the 
very idea of big dams and the issue of flood control 
against a canvas which raises a basic philosophical 
question— whether they are aimed at controlling floods 
or generating electricity and providing water for irri- 
gation..As she asserts, both the frequency and the 
intensity of floods on a world scale has increased by 
one and a half times and between two to three times 
respectively between the 1960s and the 1970s. This is 
particularly startling since these coexist with major 
flood control interventions. She illustrates her concerns 
with reference to the Mahanadi dam in Orissa. 

The author begins by providing an analytical 
framework and weaving in the available data to argue 
that there has been no ‘declining trend in the extent 
of the flood damage in the post dam (viz. post 1958) 
period.’ Moreover, as she puts it, the extent of damage 
suffered by the cropped area due to floods has 
increased, though the frequency of very large floods 
has come down in this period. 
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This takes the author onto the next premise: why 
is the reduced frequency and intensity of floods in the 
post-dam period not matched by a corresponding 
decline in the extent of damage per year. Here she 
makes certain important formulations. She points to 
the conflict between the aims of the Hirakud project — 
power generation, irrigation and flood control. Thus, 
the idea of keeping the reservoir full by end-Augustto 
ensure the generation of power during the dry season 
is connected to the danger that can be triggered off in 
case of higher than anticipated inflows in September. 
This situation, as the author asserts, has been aggra- 
vated due to the loss in the storage capacity of the 
Hirakud reservoir—a phenomenon which she connects 
tothe problem of deforestation, especially in the catch- 
ment area in the post-dam period. 

Added to this is the extension of the same prob- 
lem in the downstream areas as well. The author also 
refers to the longer duration of the floods, which make 
matters worse by prolonging the pressure on the 
embankments. Moreover, controlling moderate and 
large floods have led to an increased settlement in 
areas which used to be earlier flooded and an expan- 
sion of the embankment system which, given the lack 
of proper maintenance, has in fact caused. greater 
damage. At the same time, she is sceptical about the 
proposal of another dam at Tikarapada. As she opines, 
unless deforestation and soil erosion is checked, the 
problem of siltation would remain. 

However, one can have some reservation with 
тезага to the way the author situates the conflicts 
associated with the aims of the dam. For instance, 
agriculture in the post-dam period has rarely led to con- 
flicts about irrigation. In fact, one can perhaps venture 
to hypothesize that the exercise was more aimed at gen- 
erating power for the regional bourgeoisie and the lim- 
ited industrial base in the post-dam period. The other 
point of criticism is of a general nature. The author 
should have delved into the arena of social history to 
provide a more holistic picture. 


Biswamoy Pati 


TAMING THE WATERS: The Political Economy 


of Large Darns in India by Satyajit Singh. Oxford 
University Press, Delhi, 1997. 


Satyajit Singh’s book on the political economy of large 
dams in Indiais a Welcome addition to the literature on 
post-colonial development, not only forthe importance 
of its central theme, but also for how it attempts to grap- 


ple with it. The central contention of the book is that large 
dams are accompanied by severe, largely insurmount- 
able, environmental, social and economic shortcom- 
ings. But more than that, this book attempts to go beyond 
standard environmental literature by attempting to 
demonstrate the political, social and economic proce- 
sses that led tothe adoption of this technology in general. 

In the process the book argues that specific 
paths of technological development are not mere 
responses to objective necessities, nor inevitable pro- 
ducts of the ‘march of human knowledge’, but that they 


` are driven by definite social and political processes, 


in particular class processes. The book also makes a 
strong plea for alternatives which are ecologically less 
harmful and which could be more equitable in distri- 
bution of their benefits, and fora development pattern 
which combines equity with sustainability. Satyajit 
Singh’s attempt is self-consciously informed by what 
he calls a ‘materialist ecology’, drawing on both radi- 
cal political economy and political ecology. 

The book is at its best when confronting the 
issues connected with large dams. This occupies chap- 
ters four, five and six, whichcontain discussions of eco- 
nomic evaluation, ecological impact and displacement/ 
resettlement respectively. Unfortunately, there is lit- 
tle data beyond 1979. It is interesting to note that large 
scale construction of large dams only took off after 
1964. The late ' 60s do appear to mark some sort of a 
structural watershed in the political economy of inde- 
pendent India. The mushrooming of dams was assisted 
by the adoption of social cost accounting criteria in 
project evaluation in 1964 which was in reality signi- 
ficantly less stringent than the financial productivity 
criteria it replaced. As a result, by 1979, 1554 large 
dams had been built in India, 40% of which were in 
Maharashtra, no doubt a consequence of the powerful 
sugar lobby in the state. 

This book provides an extensive discussion on 
the questions of extant evaluation of dams, as well as 
on overall economic, social and ecological assess- 
ments. Satyajit Singh does not reject large dams out of 
hand, but argues fairly convincingly that if a proper 
benefit-cost exercise was carried out, taking into 
account ecological and other costs, including energy 
costs, and benefits estimated rationally, most dam 
projects would never leave the drawing board. The 
proper estimation of benefits is crucial since official 
figures often overstate them. Itis not surprising to learn 
that official ex post facto assessments are never made, 
and that later cost escalations are never included in 
benefit-cost ratios worked out for projects. 
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Satyajit Singh presents acritique of the arguments 

claiming that large dams are more cost effective and 
details their ecological impact. His data is reveals that 
small projects are less expensive than large ones. He 
argues that socially, large dams as well as tubewells 
have tended to economically strengthen rich peasants 
and landlords, while further marginalising the poor. 
While the discussion is informed and interesting, it 
could have done with greater substantiation. Equally 
valuable is the data on displacement and resettlement. 
The extent of displacement is shocking — 1554 large 
dams by 1979 had displaced over 50 million people, 
if we use an average of 36000 people displaced per 
dam as obtained from an ПРА study. The author brings 
together information from a large number of studies 
and reports to provide a good critique of official reset- 
tlement policies. 
The other aspect of the book is the elucidation of 
the social and political processes behind irrigation 
policy. Ththe chapters on ‘Irrigation, History and Eco- 
logical Change in India’ and ‘State, Classes and Irri- 
gation Development in India’ (Chapter 2 and 3), the 
author analyses different approaches to irrigation and 
traces the emergence of what he calls the ‘civil engi- 
neering mindset’ in irrigation to the revenue and legiti- 
misation needs of colonial rule, and its persistence after 
1947 in the path of planned capitalist development 
undertaken by the Indian state. Thus, the colonial 
interventions in irrigation which strengthened the hold 
of landlords and other elites over these common prop- 
erty resources and marginalised the people was further 
buttressed by the Indian state. However, these two 
chapters do notentirely live up to their promise. 

First, they attempt to address just too many 
issues —from irrigation and the state in ancient India, a 
discussion of Wittfogel’s thesis on Oriental Despotism, 
all the way to nature of the post-colonial state and 
political economy of planning. As a result the analysis 
is cursory and often unsubstantiated. Even when in 
agreement, one often feels like asking: ‘But where 15 
the evidence?’ With so many major (and contested) 
issues touched upon, the task of the reviewer becomes 
that much more difficult! 

Second, in some cases what is presented to the 
reader is an eclectic mixture culled together from dif- 
ferent aspects of other scholars’ arguments – (о take just 
one example, class analysis from Bardhan, state instru- 
mentality and the planning process from Byres, state- 
society interaction from Kohliand such like. Presented 
with a bewildering array of opinions, one is unsure of 
what his own position is. Some of the book's arguments 
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are not convincing. For example, it is difficult to 
accept the assertion that, “We do find the emergence 
of the autonomy of the state in the absence of any domi- 
nant class and the instrumentality of the state in deve- 
lopmental planning and its effect on different class.’ 
How the absence of a dominant class in India is estab- 
lished is never explained. So too some of the book’s 
arguments about ancient India. . 

The book strikes arather uneasy balance between 
the traditionalist view, thattraditional agricultural tech- 
nologies are sufficient even today, and the develop- 
mentalist one, that traditional technologies are by 
themselves insufficient to provide a decent standard 
of living to people. The former is today fairly popular 


among environmentalists. The outcome is a lack оѓ 


clarity, if not self-contradiction. For example, in the 
analysis of agricultural systems in terms of productiv- 
ity, stability, sustainability and equity, Satyajit Singh 


concludes, following Conway, that traditional crop- * 


ping clearly comes out the winner. He then presents 


studies which claim that traditional agriculture is . 


more energy efficient than modern agriculture and 
concludes that: ‘The solution to the ecological and 
social ills of Third World agriculture is thus provided 
by aseemingly backward, languishing and inefficient 
peasant production system.’ Later, he suddenly asserts 
that judicious use of modern technology with atten- 
tion to ecological factors can solve the problems of 
both efficiency and sustainability. While sharing his 
hopes, one wishes that they were based on more solid 
foundations. Another tricky question for environmen- 
talists relates to population growth and here too the 
book is unfortunately unable to demarcate itself 
sufficiently from the reigning neo-Malthusian philo- 
sophy. 

The book makes a strong claim for establishment 
of hydraulic rights for the people. The author supports 
collective control over hydraulic property, but rather 
naively remarks that this ‘may not be difficult given 
the huge amount of public expenditure in irrigation.’ 
How collective control could be established in our 
unequal exploitative society ‘easily’ has, no surprise, 
not been spelt out. 

The last chapter provides a discussion on green 
movements and alternatives. Pointing towards the 
multi-class nature of the green movements in Indiaand 
their diverse ideological stances, the book notes that 
insuffic‘ent attention has been paid to ideological mat- 
ters by the various environmental groups. It correctly 
points out, as against some left critiques, that analys- 
ing these movements in terms of the categories of their 
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theoreticians does little justice to the peoples' strug- 
gles against impoverishment and marginalisation. 
The last sections are an interesting discussion on 
alternative irrigation strategies — water harvesting, 
traditional canal systems, tanks and so on, as well as 
small hydropower projects. The cost effectiveness of 
these technologies as well as their potential is explored 
in some detail. 

The book concludes by stating that these alter- 
natives have not been tried out because of vested 
interests and the development pattern adopted by the 
state. The very fact that small movements and resource- 
poorenvironmental organisations have built a few suc- 
cessful examples speaks volumes for their feasibility. 
Italso demonstrates that traditional irrigation systems 
may not be a panacea for all our needs; that we may 
still need large dams. And in any case we cannot dis- 
mantle the ones already there. But our additional 
water needs can be met through a judicious combina- 
tion of these small scale community based technolo- 
gies. These technologies can only succeed when 
appropriate institutional structures are created, as in 
China, which empower local communities to manage 
and build them. Thus, what is required is not just a 
change of focus on the part of the state, but a more radi- 
cal change in property relations and social institutions 
in general. 

"The book could have done with greater editorial 
assistance; some sections carry too strong a flavour of 
the dissertation. In its attempt to comment on every- 
thing, it is often unable to do justice to important top- 
ics. It also attempts to balance too many differing 
views. Consequently, the debate between these differ- 
ent approaches never emerges clearly. The book suf- 
fers from the same problem which it finds in the 
environmental movement — a lack of clarity on ideo- 
logical issues. The debates and differences between 
neo-classical environmental economics, radical politi- 
cal ecology, various shades of Marxist political 
economy and the post-modernistenvironmentalism is 
never spelt out, though onecan find bits and pieces from 
all these approaches in the text. Finally, the implica- 
tions of the analysis for the politics of the environmen- 
tal movement could have been dealt with in more detail. 
These caveats apart, this is an interesting book tack- 
ling important issues. One hopes that it will succeed 
in provoking a debate among organisations and indi- 
viduals interested.in building a more equitable and eco- 
logically sustainable society. 


Ashok Prasad 


THE COLONIAL FOREST POLICY IN UTTA- 


RAKHAND (1890-1928) by Amar Farooqui. Kitab 


Publishing, New Delhi, 1997. 


Amar Farooqui’s book presents a critique of the Bri- 
tish forest policy in the Kumaun — a chronological 
account of the forest policy and its consequences on 
the people of Kumaun between the late 19th and early 
20th century. In the preface Farooqui states that the 
present problem of Uttarakhand is one of backward- 
ness. According to him, ‘The roots of the Uttarakhand 
problem, its backwardness, lie in the nature of colo- 
nial intervention in the area. It was colonial rule that 
introduced distortions in the Uttarakhand economy.’ 
The book seeks to examine the ‘backwardness’ 
of the colonial forest policy in a historical perspective. 
Farooqui’s argument is straightforward: the colonial 
state’s interest in the forests of Kumaun was driven by 


- aprofit motive. He is careful in not glorifying the pre- 


colonial economy or culture as the thrust is on the dis- 
tortions brought about by colonial rule. He further 
argues that the system of classification and preserva- 
tion of forests which was developed in the last quarter 
of the 19th century helped mask the economic impera- 
tives in the language of law and environment. Farooqui 
examines the forest policy of the colonial state in the 
context of the existing forest acts (of 1865 and 1878) 
and the contemporary research by A.J. Voelcker in 
the 1890s. He maintains that Voelcker’s work was 
responsible for shaping the forest policy of the British 
Empire. 

The book provides a mass of information regard- 
ing the changes in the forest policy in the last decades 
of the 19th century. The first chapter gives an account 
of the British conquest of the hills in the first quarter 
of the 19th century; it also provides a geographical 
account of the area. The next chapter, mainly concep- 
tual, deals with the colonial forest policy as a whole. 
The real examination of the effects of the policy 
begins in the third chapter which is divided into six 
parts. Beginning with the various aspects of the pre- 
colonial economy, the chapter moves on to discuss the 
advent of the British in the early years and the sub- 
sequent colonization of the people. The fact that the 
colonial state could not increase its revenue because 
of low agricultural productivity shaped the annexa- 
tionist nature of the forest policy. The final sections of 
the chapter show how the people were restricted from 
exercising their traditional rights over the forests and 
its produce, were forced to abandon the hills in the sum- 
mer to make way for British hill resorts, and compelled 
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tochange theirdiet in order to escape starvation. It also 
shows how the growing authority and authoritarian 
nature of the forest department led to conflicts within 


the colonial administration. The outbreak of the War | 


was a timely coincidence as it put an end to thé grow- 
ing controversy between the district administration and 
the forest department. 

The next chapter provides an account of people's 
resistance to the practice of forced labour, also known 
as ‘coolie begar’. The forest agitation of the early ’20s 
is closely linked to the anti-begar struggle in the area. 
Insufficiency of data makes it difficult to establish 
links between the forest agitation — which included 
strikes and burning of forests — and the larger non- 
cooperation movement. However, ‘the forest agitita- 
tion and the anti-begar struggle gave an impetus to the 
anti-colonial struggle in Kumaun rather than the other 
way round.’ The struggles forced the British to abo- 
lish the hated coolie begarin 1921, somewhat curbing 
the authoritarian nature of the forest department. By 
1928, the year the Royal Commission on Agriculture 
presented its report, the old aggressive stance of the 
colonial forest policy was over. 

Farooqui’s exhaustive account of the economic 
imperatives of the colonial forest policy draws оп a 
mass of facts and figures. However, his theoretical 
framework smacks more of assertion and less of analy- 
sis. The book tries to make a connection between bour- 
geois conception of property and the colonial forest 
policy. But the terms of reference are not made clear 
as bourgeois conception of forest (derived from prop- 
erty) is quite easily connected with colonialrule, which 
in turn is described as ‘Oriental Despotism'. This lack 
ofrigour permits easy formulations, which are not sub- 
stantiated through either facts or figures. The conclu- 
sion, in particular, is replete with random and 
unexamined statements. The chronological framework 
is abandoned as the argument rapidly shifts between 
the customary rights of the hill people in Kumaun and 
those of the tribals in post-independence India. 
Farooqui attempts to distinguish between ‘bourgeois 
conception of forests’ (the raison d'étre of the colonial 
forest policy) and the “bourgeois right in forest’. 
According to him, bourgeois rights in forest did not 


' congeal in Kumaun because absolute rights of the state 


became a substitute for the assertion of bourgeois 
rights. 

Surely, the question that needs to be answered is 
how bourgeois was the colonial state? Farooqui agrees 
that ‘hegemony and plunder makes it difficult for capi- 
talistdevelopment in acolony to bealong the same lines 
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asinametropolis' and also states that the colonial staté 
reinforced certain pre-capitalist forms of surplus 
extraction (such as coolie begar). However, the ques- 
tion as to why we should consider the colonial forest 
policy as ‘bourgeois’ remains unanswered. That colo- 
nial rule was aimed at hegemony, loot and plunder is 
hardly a new thesis. What is new and interesting are 
the ways in which people struggled against it. 
Farooqui's book attempts to recountthis in the context 
oftheforest policy in Kumaun. Unfortunately, because 
ofalack of clarity aboutterms and categories, the book 


is unableto give aclear picture ofthe resistance by the . 


people against the British. We do realise that official 
information is often more readily available than the 


accounts of people's struggles. However, since : 


Farooqui emphasizes the need to retain the radical con- 
tentin people's struggles, itis butfairtoexpectaricher 
account. Stylistically the book suffers because of rheto- 
ric. Passionate language gets the better of analysis. 


Sharmila Purkayastha 


TEAK AND ARECANUT: Colonial State, Forest 
and People in the Western Ghats (South India), 
1800-1947 by Marlene Buchy. Institut Francais de 
Pondichery/IGNCA, 1996. 


THERE has of late been a proliferation of works 
focusing on aspects ofthe history of forests. The colo- 
nial state's interest in forests accounts for the vast and 
detailed archive on forest history. This practical aspect, 
along with arecent interest in issues concerning the his- 
tory of the management of natural resources, perhaps, 
explains the historiographical tendency. The present 
book is a well-intentioned addition to the corpus. 

In chronicling the phased elaboration of forest 
administration, Buchy situates her study within the pre- 
vailing debate on whether ‘colonialism marked an eco- 
logical watershed.'' Her study, spanning a hundred 
years of forestry, concludes that it is difficult to draw 
an ecological balance sheet of the colonial period. The 
improvements in forest cover in one area (teak) were 
offset by deterioration in other areas (evergreen for- 
ests). Her comment on the post-colonial situation is 
offered asa vindication ofthe positive slant of her bal- 
ance sheet. In the post- 1947 period, the scale of forest 


1, Madhav Gadgil and Ramachandra Guha, This Fissured Land: 
An Ecological History of India, OUP, Delhi, p. 116 and Richard 
H. Grove, Green Imperialism: Colonial Expansion, Tropical 


Island Edens and the Origins of Environmentalism, OUP, Delhi, ` 


1995, pp. 380-1. 
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exploitation increased andthe new regime found little- 
‘that was offensive or worthy of change. The local popu- 


lace discerns no difference as between the colonial and 
post-colonial periods (p. 228). Neither system was 
rooted in the locality and consequently faced opposi- 
tion by the affected sections of the populace. This con- 
clusion perhaps reflects the problems intrinsic to the 
terms and focus of the original debate. The inaugura- 
tion of bureaucratic management of forests is undeni- 
able. What is less demonstrable and more contentious 
is that colonial management per se inaugurated an era 
of ecological crisis. 

Related to this, Buchy asserts that the state- 
of-play at the ground level does not permit the construc- 
tion ofa binary between the colonial state and the popu- 
lace. This perspective does not account for the 
existence of the local elite which participates in and 
benefits from the changes brought in by the forest 
department. The indictment of what is for convenience 
referred to as ‘colonial forest management’ is, in the 
author’s view, often without basis. This argument is 
given substance by the analysis of pre-colonial forest- 


‚ based societies which very obviously were not the 


blameless communities that they are made out to be in 
some recent historiography. In the author’s opinion, it 
is notas though pre-colonial communities were inher- 
ently predisposed to nature conservation, or that they 
used natural resources only inacommunal manner. At 
one level this argumentis refreshing given the prevail- 
ing orthodoxy which seeks to sharply delineate colo- 
nialism as a watershed, in the process extolling the past, 
which itself, on closer scrutiny displays many short- 
comings. (In the Indian case, unequal access to natu- 
ral resources of the mlecchas or outcastes, is only one 
instance.) 

Atanother level, however, this argument presents 
many difficulties. The most obvious is that if coloni- 
alism did not mark a watershed, why is it that the 


` author persists with using ‘colonial’ as an adjectival 


prefix to forest management? Later, though the author 
ventures to question the category ‘colonial forestry’, 
the term continues to be used. In the Indian case, 
what does colonial mean and how is one to identify it? 
The author’s inability to recognise the historical 
specificities of the varieties and evolution of particu- 
lar stages of domination lead her to draw cross histori- 
cal comparisons between the colonialism during the 
age of expansion in 14th and 15th centuries and the 
colonialism of the mid-18th century. 

The integration of India into the expanding Brit- 
ish empire from the middle of the 1 8th century entailed 


amore complex process than the relatively crudecom- 
mercial exploitation of the colonies in the New World 
during the waves of expansion from south Europe in 
the 14th and 15th centuries. Tangible and clear-cut 
indications of colonialism are not always to be found 
everywhere in the Indian case, but in most instances it 


‚ is only in the overall nature of transformation of the 


macro-economy and in the attendant administrative, 
social and cultural changes, that the term ‘colonial’ has 
any real meaning. This is the reason why a very local- 


ity-specific study of one aspect (forests) can lead to. 


conclusions which are not sustainable if a wider 
geographical span and an inter-sectoral view of the 
socio-economic transformations are taken. In these 
transformations, some groups gained. That is the 
essence of domination, recognised even in currently 
unfashionable historical accounts. The term ‘com- 
pradore’, afterall, isnot of recent vintage. 


The book is divided into two parts. The first deals . 


with every imaginable aspect of forest management: 
legislation, settlement, administration, the working 
plans, the market and labour. The author’s familiarity 
with the more technical aspects of scientific forestry 
is evident. The portrait is pieced together from a 
variety of sources, and no detail is thought too unim- 
portant to be missed. The details are the strength of the 


book despite the impression that the author has not been ` 


fully critical about the sources from which the infor- 
mation is pieced together. 

The second part of the book is equally informa- 
tive and based on a wide reading of primary material. 
This section focuses on the impact of forest policy on 
those dependent on the forests. Arecanut, coconut gar- 
dens, rearing livestock, sedentary agriculture and 
kumri(shifting cultivation) practices are described, as 
is the impact of forest policy on them. In the descrip- 
tion of the social responses to the policy, the reviewer 
wishes that the author had stuck to the straight-forward 
presentation of a narrative culled from the wealth of 
historical sources which form the core of the book. The 
author’s tendency to constantly refer to secondary lit- 
erature seems superfluous given that the reading of 
the records by themselves would have led the author 
to certain direct and more rigorous conclusions about 


‘the nature of protests. 


A historian needs to be clear about the circum- 
stances under which authority is either petitioned or 
confronted directly. That those at the bottom of the rung 
have norecourse to any strategy other than that which 
is called ‘everyday forms of protest’ has implications 
on the nature of control exercised and on the outcomes 
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of these modes of survival (which are glorified as acts 
of ‘resistance’). The only outcome is that it irks the 
management, a fact amply recorded in official records. 
Itdoes not lead toa substantial improvement in the con- 
ditions of existence of the footdraggers, nor does it lead 
toa transformation of the power structure. The author's 
own sources would have sufficed in constructing a 
typology of protest, where the nature of dependence 
on forests would correspond in some measure to the 
nature of resistance. The arecanut owners were more 
militant. They were placed іп а тоге advantageous 
position vis-a-vis the kumricultivators who were more 
subdued in their response to forest management. 

` This criticism is intended to focus attention on 
the overall merit of the book which makes evidence 
froma wide record base available to readers. For a his- 
torian with such a rich primary source base, citing the 
latest and the most fashionable in a token and piece- 
meal manneris superfluous. 


Bela Malik 


BANDINI MAHANANDA by Dinesh Kumar 
Mishra. Samata Prakashan, Patna, 1994. 


‘Just wait and see what happens once the river valley projects are 


‘completed; India will become a lush green haven. Have patience. 


We are on the threshold of a new age, an age of light and electric- 
ity. We will arrest the waters of these rivers and build such mam- 
moth dams on them that the world will be simply awestruck. We 
shall produce electricity from the waters and illuminate our vil- 
lages. No more deaths of darkness for them; we will electrify them 
with the light of life.’ ] | 


Amrit Rai, Sargam, 
Hans Prakashan, Allahabad, 1977. 


Nehruvian rhetoric at the nation’s ‘moment of arrival’? 
The internal evidence of the above quote suggest its 
year as 1954: the same year when Nehru experienced 
a glorious high walking on the unparalleled heights of 
the Bhakra Nangal dam. And the author of the text, a 
story, appropriately —and ironically —called SapnayAur 
Sapnay attributes the voice to Akashvani, which was 
the authentic one way channel of communication 
between the dream-merchants and those who wished to 


. buy those dreams. (Was there a dearth of such people?) 


As if the charms of the voice were not enough, a 
more magical set of fantasy churners picked it up and’ 
gave ita plausibly narrativised audio-visual avatar: the 
Mumbai cinema in one film after another immortal- 
ised the image of the city-bred engineer-hero sacrific- 
ing modérn-comforts to provide succour to the flood 


к and famine stricken village folk. As heroes never fail, 


Floods 


so the cinematic version of our very own ‘going to the 
people’ movement was a resounding success. And the 
village lived happily everafter. The government engi- 
neer had after all given them the panacea: the dam! 


However, even in the heady fifties, there were a. 


handful of sceptics who refused to be enchanted by the 
sing-song chorus of progress, simply because the rheto- 
ric did not gel with their harsh realities. Debu, the hero 
of Amrit Rai’s story referred to earlier, is one such 
unemployed cynic whoreceives the hope-filled speech 
with a bitter sense of irony. : 

Itis more than just irony that pervades the pages 
of Dinesh Kumar Mishra’s powerful book under 
review. Itevokes a deep sense of pathos, anger and 'dis- 
illusionment of hope’. Mishra, himself an engineer, is 
unsparing in his criticism of the myopic triumvirate 
of leaders, engineers and contractors in independent 
India who saw the rivers as mere water resources 
and floods as an epidemic, a challenge to their swol- 
len rationalist egos. They did not deign to learn any- 
thing from tradition — mythological, popular or, 
historical. Our angels ran amuck where even colonial 
devils had feared to tread.- . Р 

Consider the result: in 1954 — before the war 
against waters — Bihar had 25 lakh hectare land in the 
shadow of floods. After spending Rs 614.11 crore and 
decades of discussion, planning, lethargy and imple- 
mentation, the potential flood vulnerable zones have 
spread to 65 lakh hectare. The book is full of such mar- 
vels, statistics culled from government sources. 
Another such report tells us that Biharis the most seri- 
ously flood affected state: 37% of its territory and 


56.5% of the total national population exposed to. 


floods is in Bihar. In north Bihar, 76% of the area is 
witness to regularfloods, big and small. 

North Bihar does not have big dams. Whatit has 
isanumberofembankments along with its vastrail and. 
road networks which virtually function as bunds. The 
result is waterlogging and more ferocious floods. So 
what the people under the supposed Goverdhan of 
embankments did gain is misery and dependence on a 
*money order' economy in place ofthe self-sufficiency 
that they earlier enjoyed. To quote Kant Lal (35 years 
old, of Sikatia-village, Katihar): “Т ап no more a man. 
Wandering here, I have become a camel as my land is 
now a piece of desert. I shall be condemned to grow 
kakri and melon where my grandfather once grew rice 
and my father wheat. We had people coming from 
Mungher, Arrah, Balliaand Chhaprato work ourfarms. 
Now we have to go to Punjab to eke out a living. This 
embankmentis no watertrap, its our deathtrap' (p. 89). 


N; 


This acute human suffering, the downstream slide 
from a position of relative prosperity to one of unbea- 
rable uncertainties of dispossessed refugees has been 
achieved rather swiftly, in the span of a mere 30 years. 

Of course, there was a time when rivers were 
identified with civilizations, when they a were seen as 
life-givers, their ‘banks’ literally meant teerth, a seat 
of deities and a site for festivities. Floods happened 
even then but did not cause undue consternation. Like 
Rambriksha Benipuri’s Son of the Flood, Bisesar, 
human beings saw in them gods, not ghosts, as the 
floods also brought with them fertility and fish. They 
also brought devastation, but that was to be taken with 
humility, in one’s stride, as did Phanishwarnath Renu's 
peasants in Parti Pari Katha. Thus, the terror and bless- 
ings of the river-goddess complemented each other to 
create a harmony, a cultural and economic repertoire 
for solace and survival. 


Somewhere along the line we lost this innocence. 


We borrowed the arrogance of technological triumpha- 
lism from the West. As modern, one-dimensional 
entities, we started to love gardens and fountains 
and hate the wilderness and floods. Like the monster 
in a north Bihar folklore who streve and failed to 
dam and win the beautiful Kosi for himself, we wished 
to tame what was untameable. The Kosi continued to 
flow and meander across embankments. And now 
the Mahananda, which had no such infamous history, 
too has become defiant in response to our domesti- 
cating adventures. 

Mishra’s book is an absorbing account of mis- 
placed priorities, incorrigible obstinacy, corrupt prac- 
tices and rushed misadventures undertaken by the 
creators and the profiteers of what had become, and 
continues to be, a veritable dam industry. Carefully 
crafted, the wealth of the book speaks through its 
self-explanatory chapters: (i) Bihar, Floods and 
the Mahananda, (ii) Technologies of Flood Control, 
(iii) Before the Taming of the River, (iv) Mahananda in 
Captivity, (v)...And the Deluge After, and (vi) Quo 
Vadis? 

The book is written in lucid Hindustani, with a 
good measure of Sanskrit shlokas and Urdu sh’ers 
thrown in; italso has stylistic novelty — something that 
seems to have become a feature of Hindi productions 
onecology. (Т ат sure the readers are acquainted with 
Anupam Mishra’s beautiful and innovative books.) 
Bandini Mahanandacarries breathtaking photographs, 
clear maps, artistic sketches and innovative data help- 
fully explained through graphs ~ all brilliantly cap- 
tioned, However, all of these — the whole book, in fact, 


except the cover — is in black and white. This lack of 
finesse and glitz in production is an index of its distance 
from Delhi, the Gangotri of resources. earnestly hope 
a future edition will find better-heeled publishers and 
also remove the glaring typos. 

The book is a compulsory read besides being a 
passionate appeal for rediscovering the art of living 
with floods. Though itis not easy, remembering what 
we have forgotten will perhaps give us the strength to 
refuse the lure of IMF alms outside and vote-fishing 
relief gimmickry inside. 


Ravikant 


FLOODS, FLOOD PLAINS AND ENVIRON- 
MENTAL MYTHS. State of India’s Environ- 
ment: A Citizen’s Report, 3 edited by Anil Agarwal 
and A. Chak. Centre for Science and Environment, 
New Delhi, 1991. 


THE annual flooding that takes place in the Gangetic 
and Brahmaputra flood plains results in the loss of 
numerous lives and thousands of crores of rupees. Both 
these figures have been on the rise over the past few 
decades, suggesting a steadily worsening situation. The 
reportunder review explores anumber of common mis- 
conceptions about the causes of, and potential means 
of reducing, the annual threat to life and property in the 
plains. 

Although the report is now almost ten years old, 
it has lost none of its relevance. For the vast majority 
of Indians who hold an opinion on the subject and to 
most international environmental commentators, 
flooding in the Gangetic and Brahmaputra valleys 
is primarily a consequence of the misuse of land 
resources — through overgrazing, deforestation and 
cultivation — within the Indian and Nepalese Himalaya 
which form the catchments of these rivers. Solutions 
for the problem iend to be couched in terms of the need 
to afforest Himalayan hillsides, necessarily involving 
a reduction in the human and cattle population in the 
region. For the majority of officials directly involved 
in flood control in the region, the solution to the prob- 
lem lies in an attempt to control these rivers — primarily 
through the building of dams in the higher reaches of 
the rivers and embankments to control the rivers once 
they enter the valley plains that they annually flood. 

The report questions the validity of both posi- 
tions. In the first instance the report argues that the high 
incidence of flooding in the plains, and the associated 
high levels of soil erosion, are more a function of 
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rainfall, geology and tectonic processes than anthro- 
pogenic pressures in the form of grazing, cultivation 


` and deforestation. While the latter may contribute mar- 


ginally to the levels of soil erosion and to a decreased 
capacity of the watersheds to store water, flooding is 
ultimately a function of high intensity and prolonged 
rainfall events. The high levels of soil erosion 
(important in this context because of the physical dam- 
age that accompanies the movement of boulders, but 


also to the increased propensity of rivers to overflow ' 


their banks owing to the deposition of soil and conse- 
quentelevation of river beds) in the Himalayais largely 
related to the fact that these mountains are naturally 


highly erosive, a consequence of the fact that they are 


still active, rising by several centimetres every year. 
Landslides аге a natural correlate of such tectonic 
activity, and, according to this report, are the primary 
source of the huge volumes of soil carried from the 
Himalaya to the plains. The report stresses the fact that 
while greater levels of forest cover in the Himalayaare 
desirable, this is largely due to the need to meet local 
fuelwood and fodder requirements. Afforesting the 
Himalayaisunlikely to reduce the flooding that the 400 
millioninhabitants ofthe plains are annually subjectto. 
Inthree detailed chapters, the report explores the 
abject failure of flood control authorities to reduce the 
extent of damage suffered annually by the residents of 
the plains. The increase in damage has shot up over the 
past five decades, and the report holds flood control 
measures as primarily responsible for this situation. For 


` the most part flood control has been attempted by build- 


ing embankments aimed at keeping flood waters within 


_the boundaries of ће embankments built oneither side 
of the major rivers. Thousands of kilometres of river 


length have been embanked in this fashion over the 
decades. The report argues, echoing findings in other 
parts of the world, that the embankments marginally 


setve to control the flood waters, but once the embank- 
- ments are breached, a routine occurrence, the impact 


of the flood is far greater, since the released water is 
concentrated in its intensity as it finds release from the 
enclosingembankments. . 

In addition, the embankments often prevent the 
flood waters from receding, resulting in standing 
water and excessive waterlogging. Disease, affecting 
both cattle and humans, and lowered crop fertility is 


'. adirect result. The presence-of the embankments has 


also interfered with earlier patterns of silt deposition 


‘over cultivated lands;akey factor in sustaining the pro- 
-ductivity of the region. Simultaneously, the presence 


of embankments provides a false sense of security to 


Floods 


` government agencies and villagers alike, resulting in 


an increased attempt to settle human populations, 


often the landless, on lands that are now expected to: 


be free of flooding. 
The report highlights the political dimensions of 


flooding and flood control programmes. Inevitably, the | 


poorest live in closest proximity to the rivers and have, 


therefore, to bear the brunt of the floods. In addition, 


given the heavy expenses involved in the building of 
embankments, a politician-bureaucrat-contractor 


_hexus ensures that funding for embankments contin- 


ues. Much of this is siphoned away simply owing to 


the fact.that the annual floods destroy any chance of _- 
evaluating the extent to which funds were used in 

the building or maintenance of embankments. In the: 
vicious cycle that ensues, existing breaches or weak ' 


spotsintheembankments continue to allow theriver's 
contained fury toexplode on the population just beyond 


the embankments. Even were the embankments to Бе. 


effective in containing a flood, the fact that these 
rivers routinely change course, the Kosrriver having 


. moved 120 kms westwards over the past 250 years, 


points to the necessarily short-term nature ear such flood 
control measures. 

` Тһе report argues that any sition to the prob- 
lem will have to take greater cognisance of local 
ecologies, and ultimately will have to be based on a 
greater willingness to live with and adapt to floods 


rather than a continuation of the attempt to control the 


flow of rivers. If the Himalayan soil left behind by the 
flooding Ganga and its tributaries was responsible for 
the high productivity of northern Bihar four decades 
ago, the extreme impoverishment of the region today 
is largely due to the embankment process that has 


denied the local population the benefits of this annual 
enrichment. The same enriching process needs to be ` 


tapped again, if local communities are to benefit from 
and not solely lose out on account of the flooding. 
Apart from highlighting the problems with cur- 
rent flood management in India, the report provides a 
wealth of statistical information on all sorts of issues 
related to floods — the incidence of flooding over the 
years, damage assessments, government compensa- 
tion, extent of area inundated every year in different 


parts of the Gangetic and Brahmaputra valleys, pro- . 


ductivity figures, and so on. Although occasionally 
repetitive, the reportis well written and authoritatively 
backed by data from the secondary literature. A must 
read for anyone interested in the issues. 


VasantK.Saberwal: : 


^ 
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Backpage . 


WITH the somewhat unexpected revolt of senior Con- 
gressmen Sharad Pawar, P.A. Sangma and Tariq 
Anwar, the ‘issue’ of Sonia Gandhi's ‘Italian’ origins 
as the decisive marker of her suitability as a prime min- 
isterial candidate has come to occupy political centre- 
stage. In doing so, they have added weight to the 
ongoing BJP campaign of Rome Raj vs. Ram Raj, the 
dialectic of swadeshi vs. videshi. | 

` Whatever be the political compulsions impelling 
the ‘dissident’ Congressmen in raising the issue at this 
time, there is little denying that it will further vitiate 
the political atmosphere. Notwithstanding Prime 
Minister Vajpayee’s ‘statesman-like’ remarks that 


Sonia Gandhi’s origins should not become a matter of 


unseemly political rhetoric, those in the fray as also 
noted columnists have raised the issue to a feverish 
pitch. What with drawing room chatter about the spec- 
tre of foreign rule, the need to remember the ‘spirit 
of 1857’ and the reported threat of self-immolation 


by Uma Bharati in the event of the ‘decisive blow to` 


national pride’, we are in for a hot summer. 

Is all this orchestrated raising of temperatures 
only due to an assessment that the Congress under 
Sonia Gandhi has once again become a serious con- 


tender for power? When the lady from 10 Janpath first ' 


assumed charge of the Congress, there were sniggers 
galore. She was, after all, untried and untested, prefer- 
ring to manoeuvre from the shadows rather than face 


` the masses. Equally, there was widespread dismay that `` 
the once glorious party seemed to have been reduced - 


toasingle asset—the Family as icon. 

Today even her worst detractors grudgingly ad- 
mit that the lady’s interventions and game plans have 
given fresh hope toa party that analysts, only acouple 
of years back, had described as being in a state of ter- 
minal decay. Be it stemming the outflow of leaders, giv- 


ing greater weightage to younger and more dynamic ` 


elements, leading the Congress to victory in three state 
assemblies and, at least till sometime back, advocat- 
ing a politics of restraint — Sonia Gandhi’s contribu- 
tions cannot be easily dismissed. Is this why the issue 
of her Italian origins has resurfaced? 

At one level, the question has already been 


settled by our Constitution. Notwithstanding debate in . 


the Constituent Assembly about the U.S. laws govern- 
ing those seeking political office, the members chose 
to place no such bar on naturalized citizens. And Sonia 
Gandhi has been an Indian citizen since 1983. One can 


О 


and should be critical of her relative political inexpe- 
rience, that she has so far not faced the electorate in 
the hustings, or even that her views and thinking on 
many issues remain an enigma. But to harp on her 
origins is symptomatic of a dark, xenophobic streak in 


-our national consciousness which deserves to be deci- 


sively countered. 

Not too far back many in our country expressed 
grave reservations about leaders/rulers with whom 
they did not share ethnicity. Yet there is no dearth of 
examples when native principalities ‘imported’ not 
just courtiers, generals and priests, but rulers. In the 
event they acquired legitimacy by becoming one of 


. the people and acting in their interests, they were not 


just accepted but lauded. The role of the Britishers 
from Annie Besant to Sister Nivedita, С.Е. Andrews 
to Madeleine Slade (Mira Behn) during the national 
movement continues to be remembered with fondness 
and pride. 

" — The fear is that if this discourse continues 
unchecked we may soon start questioning the legiti- 
macy of (and indeed we have done so in the past) all 
those with whom we do not share some attribute — place 
ofbirth, religion, caste, language, colour of skin. What 
then happens to our notions of inclusive nationalism, 
of claiming India as vasudhaiv kutumbukum? Our 
operative principles can only be the regime of rules 
and laws enshrined in our Constitution which we have 
democratically chosen to live under and governed by. 
Nothingelse. 

. Weneverquestioned an MGR on his Sri Lankan/ 
Malyali origins. There are no objections when candi- 
dates to the Lok Sabha shift constituencies, often to 
radically different regions. We have even absorbed and 
elected as leaders those who took up arms against the 
Indian state. Remember Laldenga? For an elite ever 
keen to acquire the benefits of a dual citizenship and 
thereby deal with multiple and conflicting loyalties in 
an increasingly globalised world, this relapse to nar- 
row primordialities can only be described as sad. 

We should be glad that Sonia Gandhi has decided 
to come out of the shadows and seek legitimacy in the 
court ofthe people. We should judge and choose on the 
basis of her ability to lead rather than place of birth or 
membership by marriage to a family. In doing so we 


elevate ourselves. 


: Harsk Sethi | 
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articles and 
author, Sri 
Madhava Ashish, seeks to examine 


A collection of essays, 
letters in which the 


the values which underlie social ` 


ethics and environmental issues. 
Many of these themes engaged 
Madhava Ashish during his life at 
Mirtola, a small ashram near Almora 
in'the Kumaon hills of northern 
India. 


Relating the metaphysical roots of value to their applications in every field 


88 


Sri Madhava Ashish 
g NEW FROM BANYAN BOOKS 


te 


His teaching evolved beyond a 
purely religious form, in his search 
for the meaning of life. His work 
emphasised the need to integrate 
the inner reality with an active com- 
mitted outer life. 

These writings are interspersed witb 
incisive, poignant and stimulating lel- 
fers exchanged beiween Raj and 
Romesh Thapar, founders of Seminar 
magazine, and Madhava Asbisb. 
















RELATING TO REALITY 


of human activity 


SIZE À НААР COVER 
74" x 10" ISBN 81-86558-07-1 
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405 Distributed by IBH 
PRICE 4 and available at all 
Rs 450 A айша bookstores 
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‘CARING TODAY. 
FOR YOUR TOMORROW. | 


67 children, our future, need the utmost care. And at Него Honda we саге. 


For you, your family and the environment. 


‘Hero Honda's superior 4-stroke technology and its high fuel-efficiency makes it 


one of India's most environment-friendly motorcycles. Я 
: y су . 


little wonder, then, -that today over one and a half million proud Hero Honda 
owners are making an impact on our environment across the country. Ensuring .a 


brighter and а pollution-free tomorrow. for the future generation. 


Ride а Hero Honda. And show the world that you care. 


\(##=о 
‘HONDA 
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352 LM ae | 4 И Distributed by IBH 
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Shiv Visvanathan 


Rs 400 Ed Harsh Sethi OP ‘leading bookstores 


Enquiries can be addressed to: Banyan Books, 59, Regal Bldg. Parliament Street, New Delbi 110001. 
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Take a deep look into Julie's eyes. 
What do you see fifteen years 
ў ` from now ? The caring eyes 
This is 9 year old Julie. ND of a field nurse or the blank eyes 
i | of a prostitute .The truth is, 


it could be either, and it depends 


She's going to grow ир to either be 


on you. Through Nanhi Kali, 


a social worker or a sex worker. 


| " you can become the foster parent 
And you're going to: decide which: of a little girl like Julie. By giving Jj 
: Rs. 100 a month towards her 
education. Your 'daughter' will be 
put into school and in.fact, you 
will receive regular reports about 
her progress including a shatastaph: 
: Nanhi Kali is a special project 
of the K.C. Mahindra Education 
Trust - a trust set up by one 
of the most reputed industrial | | 
- families in India. А trust that's E — 
been working since 1953 to 
| promote. education and: : 
enlightenment across the country. IP А 
Since Nanhi Kali literally ‘means 
‘little flower’, with the help of 
people like you, we hope to 
repair the broken petals of 
thousands of due underprivileged | | ‚ 
= little girls. So please, Е КЕ red 
look into Julie's eyes. and 


make up your mind, now. 


Nani kali 
AWE KALE С. 
A project of K. C. Mahindra Education Trust 


Cecil Court, Mahakavi Bhushan Marg; Mumbai - 1. 
Cresied by Contract for a cause. $ ; | Phone : 2021031. Fax : 2852441. 





Yes. 1, would like to adopt а 'Nanhi Kali” like Julie. & Enclosed is my cheque of Rs. 1200 (@ Rs. 100 p m.) in favour of K.C. Mahindra Education Trust for 
one year's education. Please do send me progress reports and a photograph. @ Instead of one Nanhi Kali. ! would like to adopt 3 Nanhi Kalis for mamam ytirs, Thank you. | 


© Anonymily of donor is assured. е All donations are exempted under section 80 G of the Income Tax Act. $- РА 
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A smile. A teardrop A raised eyebrow. 
A flare of the nostnis. A frown. These are 
just a few manifestations of a language 
that transcends the spoken word. 
Spontaneously communicating 
feelings like ardour, agony, ecstasy. At Herdillia, we've also devoted 
excitément, fervour, fright, passion and over two decades perfecting 
pain. All housed in the human body and chemical reactions, thereby elevating 
tnggered by amazing chemical reactions. the quality of life. In homes, offices, 
Devotion and dedication have enabled a industries and in agnculture. 
handful to master the art of self-expression. It's our way of expressing underlying 1 


Fostering it to perfection. In the visual arts, feelings. Like concern and care. Feelings that ` 
the performing arts, music and dance. are an inherent part of Herdillia’s chemistry. & 


Excitement, anxiety, agony 
and ecstasy - 

some amazing chemical .4 ~ 
reactions we all possess 


(D 


HEBDILLIA 
CHEMICALS 
LIMITED 
Air India Building, 
Nariman Point, Mumbai 400 021 : 
. : The ISO 9002 certification covers the facilities for Phenol, Acetone, Phthalic Anhydride, 
Because chemicals are a fact of life Diacetone Alcohol, Dodecy! Phenol, Isobutyl Benzene, Diphenyl Oxide and Isophorone. 





HDFC understands that evan a well constructed home needs 


maintenance and reporrs. Improvements that can make your home 


HOME 


a-better place. Such as roofing, waterproofing, exterior and interior 


painting, plumbing and electrical work. Any such improvement 


IMPROVEMENT 


is possible with loans that match your needs ond repaying capacity. 
And the loons are repoyable in easy monthly instalments 


LOANS 


So walk into your nearest HDFC office or call us for details. 
We'll be glod to help you odd value to your home. 


E HDF 


Regd. Office Ramon Ниле 163, Sacksay Reclamation, 
Mumbai 400 010 Phones. 2810282 1836255 


FOROULKA 12854 A. 
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Hotel Inter-Continental New Delhi 


“munaa 
ae : 
ати д 


avara. 
ay. 

ЖЕ Шү т и ту тү тү лү SAY E y 
BU ОИ ШЕ тү МР жү тү дү тү ащ, 


ЖЕ л лү жү 1.1 
RI PN ШҮ ИЕ 2.2.20 


Standing tall in the heart of the city. 


| 444 Luxurious rooms and suites. 
Club Inter-Continental floors, the business class accommodation. 
8 Food & Beverage outlets including 
the world famous Blue Elephant restaurant. 
Extensive Guest services, Banquets and Conference facilities. 


All presented in international style with traditional Indian hospitality. 


a 
00. 
ч” 
HOTEL 


INTERCONTINENTAL 
NEW DELHI 


Barakhamba Avenue, Connaught Place, New Delhi-110001 Tel: 3320101 Fax: 3325335 
e-mail: newdelhi@interconti.com Internet Site: www.interconti.com 
Instant Reservations and Sales Offices at: 
Mumbai: 2873050 Chennai: 8275191 Bangalore: 2860337 Calcutta: 2297289 
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Clarion 4F0E38 


An Indian network that's branching out to all the right places. 


Indian Airlines is really growing all over. From 55 destinations like Leh in the north of India to Trivandrum in the 


deepest south. And to 17 locations overseas which include Colombo, Singapore, Kuala Lumpur. Bangkok, Kathmandu. 
Karachi, Sharjah, Bahrain and Muscat. All made possible for you by our widest network spanning South East Asia, 


агач пастан 
Come home to Zl Indian Airlines 


manned by our experienced workforce of 22,000 professionals. 
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The Thapar Group 


ROOTED TO THE CORE... 
And headed for the world of the future. 


At the core lies a technological strength which has consolidated 
BILT's position as India’s foremost papermaker for over six 
decades. A strength which propels it into the future. 

So that, in 2003 when the Indian paper demand is 5 million 
tonnes, BILT will meet it with over 70 percent of the brightest, finest 
papers. | 

And, as South East Asia starts looking towards India-and BILT - 
for paper, the BILT chemistry will be working in yet another area; 

India’s largest producer and exporter of phosphoric acid will add 
one more link to the value-addition chain by making ара 
fertilizer and pesticide intermediates. 

Even as it rakes in returns from corporate agriculture, "КҮҮ 
core strengths with core Indian advantages. 


For BILT, it is back to the roots. Or core strengths, as It were. 


x ПЕ Ballarpur Industries Limited 


THAPAR HOUSE, 124, JANPATH, NEW DELHI-110001. PHONE : 3328332, 3328811 FAX : 011-3327729 
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b PSPO kaun nahi jaanta? 


A / 


PSPO _ 


The measure which the whole world treasures Mudra:OF:111 — 
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Padus DNT 


14, N Block Market, Greater Kailash Part I 
i New Delhi 110 048 
Tel: 6212184, 6212185, 6465497 Main Shop: 6212183 
Fabrics: 6445293 N-5 Shop 6445293 N-7 Shop 6212761 


# 10 L.S.C. Nelson Mandela Road 54, 17th Main, IInd Block 
Vasant Кип) Koramangala 

New Delhi 110 070 Bangalore 560 034 

Tel: 6899775, 6899778 Tel: 5520004, 5532070 


FR 


EUM 


RETAIL AND EXPORT ISHINGS 


AI 
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e Has india’ S first puish- -button start portable, genset iu eo ; ТЕ, Siva. dira: { 
-— - Has the world proven, « environment friendly: fuel efficient, 4 stroke Honda technology., 

` Smooth &silent operation and easy to maintain.” л. То чө Ы 
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THE ongoing conflict betweén Indian troops and Paki- 
stan backed intruders in the Kargil sector along the 
northern reaches of the Line of Control in Kashmirisa 
localised battle though far more intense than a classic 
low-intensity conflict. Islamabad’s desire for danger- 
ous brinkmanship appears to be the biggest driving 
force behind this latest Pakistani initiative to draw 
international attention to the Kashmir issue. But the 
conflict in Kargil also carries the ingredients of a low 
intensity conflict, because it is localised with India's 
regular troops battling a mix band of Pakistani backed 
intruders who have all the necessary external support— 
inthe form of sancturies, weapons, fianacial assistance 
and even regular troops — to revive the Pakistani led, 
lost rebellion in the Kashmir Valley. The message for 
India is clear, that Pakistan cannot shed its obsession 
for Kashmir, and therefore the relationship between 
India and its neighbouring state will remain conflict 
ridden. 

Infact, state-making, through much of history, 
has beena violent act. Many developing (Third World) 
states are still in the process of setting up a ‘national 
state’ — аз aconcept quite distant from the nation state 
—and in the process are attempting to simultaneously 
undertake democratic politicisation and industrialisa- 
tion. Their efforts are hampered by the ‘constraints of 
time’, having to achieve in decades what the developed 
world has achieved over centuries. A shorter period 
for political growth, coupled with the might of the 
western-industrialised world, as well as the post-War 
established norms of international behaviour, has made 
all the later entrants into the international community 
(sometimes dubbed as ‘the weak intruder majority’) 
extremely vulnerable. i 

The state, as we know it, is being threatened on 
two fronts: from above, by the vast and expanding 
influence of supra-national agencies, prepared to 
interact beyond internationally recognized borders; 
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and from below, by a growing tide of secessionism and 
separatism. In addition, the world is witnessing an 
alarming proliferation of conflicts —often categorized 
as low-in-intensity. Such conflicts are becoming 
extremely destructive, increasingly difficult to contain, 
and are providing an altogether new dimension to mili- 
tary strategy, which in its classical sense had hitherto 
focused largely on manoeuvre warfare: ' 

In recent years South Asia — a distinct political 
and geographical entity — has faced precisely such pre- 
dicaments. Although its various parts were brought 
together in recent history under British rule, they later 
broke up as British influence declined leading to the 
partition of India in 1947. India's regional centrality 
in both geographical and in power potential terms is 
axiomatic, accounting for the ‘Indo-centric’ character 
of the region. This despite the presence of Pakistan and 
Bangladesh —two relatively large states, as also a col- 
lection of smaller states such as Sri Lanka, Nepal, Bhu- 
tan, and the Maldives.” Thus, India's security policy has 
a great bearing on the policies of its neighbours, accen- 
tuating South Asia’s dilemma of ‘nationhood’ and 
‘neighbourhood’ and necessitates, as Nancy Jetley 
observes, ‘the maintenance of a delicate balance 
between the demands of India’s strategic security and 
the legitimate nationalist aspirations of its neighbours.” 

India witnessed a considerable rise in ethno- 
religious conflicts and separatism. With modernisation 
and development one had hoped that such conflicts 
would probably be things of the past. However, instead 
of witnessing their reduction, governments (such as 


that of India) are now being requiredtochoosebetween . 


integrationist — a strong centre controlling the outly- 


1, Martin van Creveld, On Future War, Brasseys, London, 1991. 


- 2. М.В. Phadnis (ed.), Domestic Conflicts in South Asia — Politi- 


cal Dimensions, South Asia Publishers, Delhi, 1986, p. 66. 
3. Ibid., p. xv. 


~The problem: 


‘~~ 


ing regions, and accommodationist models — a centre 
that accommodates the various minority communities, 
instilling pride in their ethnicity and advancing their 
politico-economic interests.^ The Indian concept of 
national security consequently has undergone a 
change, broadening to include the problems of inter- 
nal violenceand political turmoil, resulting in the merg- 
ing of internal and external security decision-making 
bodies to cope with the strategic challenges to the 
unity of India and to the professionalism of its armed 
forces. 

The Indian Army is not entirely unexposed to the 
pressures of low-intensity warfare. It has the prolonged 
experience of combating ‘low-key’ insurgencies in 
India’s remote North East (for about three decades) as 
well for about nine months in (the erstwhile)East 
Pakistan, prior to its liberation as Bangladesh. South 
Asia’s contemporary low-intensity conflicts have 
added a new dimension to India’s military commit- 
ments. The ‘Indo-centric’ character of South Asia, and 
the occurrence of these conflicts in our border states 
(of the North East, Punjab and Kashmir), as well as in 
neighbouring Sri Lanka, has obvious implications for 
both India’s domestic and foreign policies, and for the 
region as a whole. 

India’s experiences are, however, a part of a 
growing international phenomenon. An examination 
of their origins, conduct and implications highlights 
the challenges that have stretched the Indian govern- 
ment and its powerful military machine to its limits — 
combining politics with force, internal threats with 
external, and the power of armies againstthe power of 
ideas. The message for the future seems clear—the mili- 
tary must ‘adapt’. The proliferation of such low inten- 
sity conflicts has left even the large and powerful Indian 
army with inadequate margins for what Frank Kitson 


4. Ibid., p. 19 


has observed as, ‘acertain amount of clumsiness to be 
compensated for by sheer weight in numbers.'? 

The term low-intensity conflict (LIC) has 
emerged only in recent decades, with US Pentagon’s 
description of ‘the spectrum of conflict’ consisting of 
‘high’, ‘medium’ and ‘low’ intensity levels.$Conflicts 
in the ‘high’ category would involve a major conven- 
tional war with the possible use of mass-destructian 
(nuclear) weapons in the final stages (such as in World 
War IT). ‘Medium’ level conflicts would consist of a 
conventional war between two or more states (such 
as the Arab-Israeli and the Indo-Pakistan wars). Low- 
intensity conflicts include insurgencies, guerrilla 
wars, terrorism, their counter measures, and peace- 
keeping duties. These essentially involve regular forces 
on one side and (in most cases) irregulars on the 
other. Such conflicts, if left unchecked, can prove 


extremely destructive to one and all, and if confronted: 


unsystematically, can escalate into a higher intensity 
threat.’ 

Contemporary warfare has begun to lean exten- 
sively towards the ‘low-intensity’ variety. Since 1945, 
the world has seen around 160 conflicts — of which 
three fourths have been low-in-intensity. During the 
post-War period the failure of some of the world’s most 
powerful military machines against bands of irregu- 
lars has continued to shock military analysts. The 
American military prefers not to mention its short- 
comings in Vietnam; as the Soviet army staggered back 
from Afghanistan, they were jeered by a motley col- 
lection of mujahideen guerrillas who did not even 
bother to shoot at them. The Israeli Army, considered 
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amongst the world’s best — was finally pushed back 
from Lebanon by young boys using mostly sticks and 
stones to counter their awesome weaponry; and the 


` Indian Army suffered more casualties in Sri Lanka than 


itdid in the 1971 Indo-Pakistani war, only to berecalled 
back from the Island which still remains embroiled in 
a bitter ethnic conflict the Indians had attempted to 
resolve. 

In the past three centuries or so the nation state 
has emerged as the central feature of Europe, and there- 
after, of world politics. Carl von Clausewitz in his mas- 
terpiece Vom Kriege (On War) had elaborated on what 
he considered as the trinity of modern conflicts — i.e., 
the state, its people and its armed forces.? For 
Clausewitz, war was 'nothing but a continuation of 
political intercourse, with a mixture of other means.' 
This, as Michael Howard has observed was 'the main 
theme of his entire work', and 'the essence of his 
thought'.'? Human societies have developed their 
trinitarian structures —of governments, people and their 
armed forces — to fight the external threat from socie- 
ties with similar organisations. However, with the 
present day proliferation of low-intensity conflicts 
andtheirill-defined zones of conduct —the government 
and their armed forces are now, more often than ever 
before, pitted against their own people. Andas the legi- 
timacy of governments is being undermined by seces- 
sionism, Clausewitz’s trinity now stands severely 
divided within itself. 

Most observers are of the opinion that the phe- 
nomenon of low-intensity conflicts occurs mostly in 
the Third World countries — primarily in those nations 
inthe process of modernisation with a plethora of poli- 
tical, social and economic problems. These conflicts 
have some major characteristics. Sam Sarkesian states 
that (а) they tend to be asymmetrical —for the revolu- 
tionary and the guerrillas the struggle is total one as 


_ compared to the government and its forces, for whom 
` itis limited; (b) such conflicts are ambiguous, making 


it hard to differentiate a friend from a foe; (c) they are 
fought unconventionally using political and psycho- 
logical means and methods; and (4) low-intensity con- 
flicts often develop into protracted wars of attrition." 
Martin van Creveld observes that not only do they tend 
to unfold in the ‘less developed’ parts of the world, but 
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very rarely do they involve regular armies on both sides 
— often it is a question of regulars on one side fighting 
guerrillas, terrorists and even civilians, including 
women and children on the other.'? 
However, the most comprehensive definition 
of LIC is the one approved by the US President in a 
National Security Decision Directive, which defines 
LICasa 'political-military confrontation between con- 
tending states or groups below conventional war and 
above the routine; peaceful competition between states. 
Itfrequently involves protracted struggles of compet- 
ing principles and ideologies. Low-intensity conflicts 
range from subversion to the use of armed force. It is 
waged by a combination of means employing politi- 
cal, economic, informational and military instruments. 


Low-intensity conflicts are often localised, generally - 


in the Third World, but contain regional and global 
security implications.’ 

The Indian military commitments in the past dec- 
ade or more seem to reflect precisely such character- 
istics. More importantly these have created distinct 
regional security concerns, which could in turn even 
have global implications. An India bordering on 
anomie with insurgencies in its peripheral areas, cre- 
ates not only the danger of regional destabilisation with 
‘spill-over’ effects, but more importantly, may amount 
to India resorting to military ‘solutions’ to resolve its 
domestic turmoil which it has repeatedly accused 
its neighbours of instigating." The possibility of such 
‘solutions’ escalating into a nuclearconflict (with both 


_India and Pakistan now being regarded as de facto 


nuclear weapon holding states), will have obvious 
global implications. 

And it is this concern, that any escalation in the 
Indo-Pak fighting along the Line of Control in the Kargil 
sector could lead to another war and that in turn could 
tempt the use of nuclear weapons, that drove the power- 
ful G-8 nations to term the Pakistani adventure in Kargil 
as ‘irresponsible’ this summer. Islamabad’s attempts 
to draw international attention for a mediation over 
Kashmir, following its failed intiative in the Valley, for 
the moment at least, has few backers in the big league. 
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A 


Kargil 


GURMEET KANWAL 


BY sending heavily armed foreign 
mercenaries and army soldiers in civi- 
lian clothes across the Line of Con- 
trol (LOC) into Kargil district of 
Jammu and Kashmir (J&K) to physi- 
cally occupy territory on the Indian 
side, Pakistan has added anew dimen- 
sion to its ten year old ‘proxy war’ 
against India. Pakistan's provocative 
action has compelled India to launch 
a firm but measured and restrained 
military operation to clear the intrud- 
ers. Operation Vijay, finely calibrated 
to limit military action to the Indian 
side of the LOC, includes air strikes 
from fighter ground attack (FGA) air- 


craft and attack helicopters. Even as 
the army and the Indian Air Force 
employ theirsynergised combat pæren- 


tial to eliminate the intruders and. 


regain the territory occupied by them, 
it is important for the government to 
keep all channels of communication 
open and negotiate at the diplomatic 


and political levels with Pakistan to ` 


ensure that the Kargil conflict remains 
localised and Pakistan’s milizary 
adventurism in Kargil is not allowed 
to escalate into a larger conflict. 

The overall military cost ofdis- 
lodgingthe well-entrenched intruders 


fromthe precipitous mountain ranges 
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will undoubtedly be high. Two Indian 
Air Force FGA aircraft and one MI-17 
helicopter have been lost to shoulder 
fired Stinger missiles (supplied by the 
CIA to Pakistan for distribution to the 
Afghan mujahideen, but furtively kept 
aside by the Pakistanis). The army has 
suffered heavy casualties with 144 
personnel dead, 258 wounded and 9 
missing, including two officers (upto 
21 June 1999), Approximately 350 
foreign mercenaries and Pakistan 
Army soldiers have been killed. Fur- 
ther air strikes and relentless artillery 
fire will undoubtedly take a still 
heavier toll. 


W. is the underlying cause 


behind this military misadventure? 
Clearly, the Pakistani military estab- 
lishment had become increasingly 
frustrated with India’s success in con- 
taining the militancy in J&K to within 
manageable limits. In the Kashmiri 
people’s open expression of their pre- 
ference for returning to normal life, 
the Pakistanis saw the evaporation of 
their hopes and desires to bleed India 
through astrategy of ‘a thousand cuts’. 

Prime Minister Nawaz Sharif’s 
government appeared to be inclined to 
accept India’s hand of friendship in 
keeping with the mood of popular 
opinion within Pakistan. It was com- 
mitted to open up trade, liberalise the 
visa regime and encourage people- 
to-people, cultural and sports con- 
tacts. But Pakistan’s military estab- 
lishment was unable to come to terms 
with the fact that ten years of its con- 
certed effort in destabilising India 
through a proxy war in J&K had 
yielded nothing (see box atend of arti- 
cle, “Ten years of proxy war’, for deta- 
ils). It was in such a scenario that the 
Pakistan Army and the Inter-Services 
Intelligence (151) Directorate appar- 
ently decided to launch an organised 
intrusion into un-held remote areas of 
the Kargil sector to reignite the spark 
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of militancy and gain moral ascen- 
dancy over the Indian security forces. 

Evenas Mian Nawaz Sharif was 
shaking hands with Prime Minister 
Atal Behari Vajpayee at Lahore in 
February 1999, feverish activity was 
apace in Batalik, Kaksar, Mushko Val- 
ley and Dras areas of Kargil district to 
‘grab’ territory on the Indian side of 
the Loc. During the period upto end 
April 1999, Pakistani regular troops 
and foreign mercenaries ‘intruded’ six 
to eight kilometres on the Indian side 
of the LoCand established themselves 
on the high mountain ridge lines at 
heights ranging between 15,000 to 
18,000 feet. 

These ridgelines in inaccessible 
remote areas which are mostly unin- 
habited are patrolled and kept under 
surveillance by Indian troops during 
the summer months. Pakistani regu- 
lar forces have also followed the same 
patrolling practice in the correspond- 
ing areas on their side of the Loc. Dur- 
ing winter it is well nigh impossible to 
survive in these areas unless Siachen- 
grade equipment is utilised. For over 
fifty years since the Indian and Paki- 
stani armies have been at eyeball- 
to-eyeball contact along almost the 
entire length of the LOC in J&K, there 
has never been a dispute in these areas. 
Hence, Pakistan’s present action in 
sending foreign mercenaries led by 
Pakistani regulars to occupy these 
areas is extremely provocative. 


Т. extent of preparation suggests 
that the operation was meticulously 
planned and methodically executed 
over a long period by the Pakistan 
Army. Bunkers were built in a tacti- 
cal manner on the mountains. Roads 
and tracks were extended from inside 
Pakistan Occupied Kashmir (POK) to 
the ridges now occupied by the intru- 
ders and field artillery guns moved up. 
Stocks of ammunition, rations and 
other supplies were positioned. It is 


obvious that the intruders were pre- 
pared to build up the newly occupied 
areas into strong defensible positions 
when the first Indian patrols discov- 
ered theiringress.on 6 May 1999. The 
intruders were well-supported by 
Pakistan’s artillery and infantry posts 
along the LOC. Several light heli- 
copters have flown back and forth 
between Pakistan's posts on its own 
side of the LOC and the positions occu- 
pied by the intruders inside Indian ter- 
ritory. The Pakistan Army has been 
entirely responsible for providing 
logistic support. 


W.. the overall strategic aim of 


Pakistan in engineering these intru- 
sions under the facade of Kashmiri 
militancy is obviously to provide a 
fresh impetus to the flagging jehad 
and once again attempt to focus inter- 
national attention on the Kashmir 
issue, the military aims need to be con- 
sidered more closely. In the Mushko 
Valley, Kaksar and Dras sectors the 
aim appears to have been to establish 
a ‘firm base’ from which traffic on the 
Srinagar-Leh highway could be dis- 
rupted at several places by trained 
mercenaries within a days return 
march from the firm base. The disrup- 
tion of supplies to the Ladakh region 
along the Srinagar-Leh lifeline app- 
ears to have been a primary motive. 
Another military aim was to 
open up a new route for infiltration 
into the Kashmir Valley and the Doda 
region south of the Pir Panjal range 
over the Amarnath mountains. In the 
Batalik and Turtuk Valley area which 
adjoins the Siachen glacial belt, the 


“apprehension of trained mercenaries 


has revealed that the aim was to spread 
militancy to Ladakh through a spate 
of terrorist incidents designed to 
browbeat the simple Ladakhi people 
into submission and passive acqui- 
escence, if not open support. The 
Pakistani Army had also planned to 


D 


physically occupy a chunk of real 
estate to use as a bargaining counter 
subsequently, particularly in respect 
of negotiations for a mutual with- 
drawal from Siachen Glacier. 

India’s strong and swift military 
response has defeated Pakistan’s 
larger aims. Operations to recapture 
high mountain ridges occupied by the 
intruders have proceeded as per plans, 
even though progress may appear to 
be slower than public opinion would 
desire it to be. However, it is impor- 
tant to leave operational planning to 
the professional soldiers so that unne- 
cessary casualties are not sustained 
due to the pressure on the army to 
quickly eliminate the intruders. While 
it is difficult to set a date by which the 
sanctity of the LOC might be restored, 
what is certain is that there is a hard 
slogging match ahead. Many more 
officers and men will make the sup- 
reme sacrifice before every single 
intruder is evicted from the last ridge. 


I is also certain that a large quan- 
tumofthe additionally inducted force 
will have to be stationed along the LOC 
in Kargil district during the winter 
months of 1999-2000 to ensure that the 
Pakistani Army does not once again 
attemptto alterthe LOCby force. Atthe 
time of writing, there are reports of 
another large build up of mercenary 
mujahideen in the Baltistan area of 


' Pakistan occupied Kashmir (РОК) 


waiting to be inducted across the 
Loc. As political and diplomatic 
negotiations may take time, Indian 
troops will have to hold onto their 
hard-earned gains through the winter 
months after the Zojila pass closes 
in mid-October 1999. Sustaining this 
deployment on the icy peaks along 
the LOC will undoubtedly be costly, 
butitisapricethathasto be paid. 
Indiaalso needsto acquire state- 
of-the-art satellite, aerial and ground 
surveillance systemsto ensure against 


arepeat performance of Kargil '99. For 


too long has the nation been depen- 


dent on the grit, determination and 
indomitable courage of infantrymen 
to keep the peace on the borders and 
restore adverse situations. While bat- 
tles will continue to be ultimately won 
by infantrymen launching physical 
assaults under withering enemy fire to 
capture tactically important features 
of terrain, the time has come to employ 
state-of-the-art military technology to 
safeguard India’s territorial integrity. 


Т. Indian Army’s heroic efforts to 
recapture the high-altitude mountain 
ridges from Pakistan-sponsoréd intru- 
ders in the Batalik, Kaksar and Dras 
areas of Kargil district have dramati- 
cally highlighted the need for the early 
acquisition and deployment of sophis- 
ticated surveillance and early warning 
devices and precision strike munitions 
with the artillery and the Indian Air 
Force (IAF). The much-vaunted revo- 
lution in military affairs (RMA) must 
be exploited to deliver a devastating 
punch and reduce armed forces casu- 
alties. 

As before, the Pakistanis had 
also planned to once again interna- 
tionalise the Kashmir issue through 
their intervention in Kargil. Unfortu- 
nately for them their plan backfired 
and the international community, led 
by their long-time friend the United 
States, reacted adversely to their trans- 
LOC adventurism and called for an 
immediate pullback of their forces. 
During the G-8 summit at Cologne 
in the third week of June 1999, the 
world leaders also reiterated that 
both India and Pakistan should respect 
the LOC and resolve their problems 
bilaterally through dialogue. Though 
their statement on Kashmir stopped 
short of labelling Pakistan as an agg- 
ressor, it amounted to a strong indict- 


the LOC. 


The intrusions in Kargil district 
have resulted in a qualitative upgra- 
dation of the proxy war of the last ten 
years and are reflective of the despera- 
tion of the Pakistan Army and the ISI. 
India’s response has once again been 
politically mature and militarily app- 
ropriate. The launching of air strikes 
is in keeping with the military require- 
ment of achieving synergy in the emp- 
loyment of all available firepower 


‘resources to weaken and destroy the 


foreign mercenaries and regular 
Pakistani soldiers ingressing into 
the Indian side of the LOC in blatant 
disregard of the Shimla agreement of 
1972 and in cynical violation of the 
spirit of the Lahore Declaration of 
1999. In due course, the Indian Army 
will physically clear the intruders and 
the status quo ante will be restored. 
However, the larger issues raised by 
this wanton act, just short of actual 
aggression, need to be analysed and 
their long-term impact on the future of 
Indo-Pak relations assessed. 


E... Prime Minister Nawaz 
Sharif was informed of the impend- 
ing action in Kargil district before he 
met Prime Minister Vajpayee and 
approved of it, orit was a purely Paki- 
stan Army-ISI operation and the civi- 
lian masters were keptin the dark. If 
Nawaz Sharif had approved of the 
operation in Kargil, he was obviously 
only paying lip service to better Indo- 
Pak relations during his summit meet- 
ing with the Indian prime minister. It 
then emerges that he is obviously a 
duplicitous person and cannot be 
trusted in future. A similar shadow 
must fall on the credibility of Paki- 


stan’s foreign policy establishment. — 


If the Pakistan Army and the ISI 
have carried out these elaborate intru- 
sions without the prior approval of 


.. their prime minister, it is apparent that 
ment of Pakistan's transgression of -- 


the civilian leadership does not count 


for much and that the army dictates 
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Pakistan’s foreign policy towards 
India. Either way, it is now clear that 
the army continues to call the shots 
in Pakistan and negotiating with the 
elected leadership of that country is 
likely to be futile and perhaps even 
counter-productive. Benazir Bhutto’s 
recent admission that her Kashmir 
policy was wrong and that there is no 
alternative to peace with India, shows 
that there is a vertical split in political 
opinion within Pakistan on the Kargil 
intrusions. Even the Pakistani media 
has castigated the government for its 
ill-advised moves in Kargil. 

Pakistan’s military misadven- 
ture has gone horribly wrong. The 
world has refused to accept Pakistani 
propaganda that Kashmiri militants 
have ‘infiltrated’ across the LOC. Paki- 
stan’s Foreign Minister Sartaj Aziz’s 
disingenuous claim that the LOC was 
never clearly delineated has been 
strongly refuted by India and ignored 
by the international community. The 
Indian military and diplomatic res- 
ponse has stumped Pakistan. India has 
categorically stated that there can be 
no political negotiations with Pakistan 
till the intrusions in Kargil district are 
completely eliminated. 


A. the same time India has wisely 
desisted from ‘opening up another 
front’ along the LOC to hasten the evic- 
tion of the intruders, as some defence 


analysts and the media have advo- ' 


cated. Raising the ante at this stage can 
only be counter-productive in the long 
runas it will invariably lead to a larger 
conventional conflict which may spin 
out of control to a nuclear exchange, 
given the irrationality of the Paki- 
stani military leadership that controls 
nuclear weapons. Also, the Indian 
economy, that is only now coming out 
of a long recession, would receive 


another jolt from which it may not . 


recover for quite some time. India 
would also lose the goodwill it has 
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earned as an aggrieved party on acc- 
ount of Pakistan’s ill-considered 
trans-LOC operations. 


W. the situation in Kargil is 


gradually comingundercontrol, India 
will need to be on guard against more 
such sinister operations being laun- 
ched by the vengeful and devious mili- 
tary leadership of Pakistan with a 
hate-India mindset and the mentality 
of a primitive warlord. How else can 
one judge the Pakistani generals who 
obviously had no qualms in sending 
hundreds of their own soldiers and for- 
eign mercenaries tó their death in the 
pursuit of their nefarious goals? What 
is one to make of the brutal torture and 
dastardly mutilation of the bodies of 
prisoners of war? The government 
must send aclear message to the Paki- 
stani leadership that there is a limit 
to India’s patience and tolerance and 
it may be forced to consider harder 
options if there is no let-up in the relent- 
less proxy war being wagéd from 
across its western border by the Paki- 
stan Army and the ISI. 

The most important lesson to 
emerge from the ongoing Kargil '99 
imbroglio is that a country cannot 
afford to letdown its guard on matters 
as important as national security. The 
progressive decline in the defence 
budget since the process of economic 
liberalisation began abouteight years 
ago, evenas the threats fromacross the 
borders increased manifold, has dras- 
tically affected the ability of the armed 
forces to modernise and prepare for 
the type of war they are now being 
called upon to fight. The inescapable 
requirements of national security can- 
not be compromised, no matter what 
the cost. If ‘eternal vigilance is the 
price of liberty’, the price of vigilance 
need not be paid by sacrificing the 
blood of the nation’s youth when mili- 
tary technology can perform the job 
equally well, if not better. 


Ten years of proxy war 


Since 1989, Pakistan has been waging a ‘proxy war’ against India by aiding and abetting Kashmiri militants to rise against the 
Indian state. Pakistan officially accepts that it is providing diplomatic, political and moral support to the militants. However, 
it is now internationally accepted that the Pakistan Army and the Inter Services Intelligence (ISI) Directorate are providing 
military training, weapons, military equipment, ammunition and explosives to the militants, besides financial support. The 
ISI spends approximately Rs 5 crore per month for its proxy war campaign. The Pakistan Army also actively supports the 
militants to infiltrate into Jammu and Kashmir (1&K) by engaging Indian posts along the routes of infiltration with artillery 
and small arms fire and provides a large number of regular officers to lead the militants. 

Inthe first few years of militancy in the Kashmir Valley, upto 1992-93, the militants had received local sympathy due to 
the Kashmiri people’s perceived grievances against the Indian state. However, it was never a grassroots movement and the 
Kashmiri people were soon disillusioned by the brutal un-Islamic terror tactics of the militants whose leadership had passed 
into the hands of mercenary mujahideen, inducted by Pakistan in large numbers to wage a jehad. These mercenaries were 
from Pakistan, Afghanistan, Iran, Saudi Arabia, Iraq, Libya, Sudan, Turkey and even Bosnia. They had anything but jehad on 
their minds. They exploited the power of the Kalashnikov to indulge in extortion, drinking orgies, womanising, forced wed- 
dings and even rape. 

The systematic ethnic cleansing carried out at the behest of the ISI resulted in the forced migration of almost the entire 
Hindu population out of the Kashmir Valley into the Jammu region and other parts of India. This was contrary to Kashmir’s 
sufi culture. The activities of the mercenaries caused immense resentment among the people and gradually the recruitment 
base of Kashmiri militants completely dried up. Also, concerted counter-insurgency operations conducted by the Indian Army 
and the other security forces, based on the increasing availability of real-time ‘actionable’ intelligence from the Kashmiri 
people, decimated the militants and brought the internal security situation under control in Kashmir Valley by 1995-96. 

Frustrated in their efforts to create a popular uprising in Kashmir, the Pakistan Агту-151-Јаатаѓ e Islami combine then 
evolved a planto spread the area of militancy to other parts of J&K and to the neighbouring states. From the summer months of 
1996, a new phase of state-sponsored terrorism from across India’s western border commenced in the Jammu Division of 
J&K. In a series of brutal massacres at Barshala, Parankot, Hinjan Gali, Surankot, Phagla, Chapnari, Horna, Kalaban, Chandi 
and Sailan, foreign mercenaries targeted the minority Hindu population with a view to destabilise the hitherto quiet areas of 
Doda, Punch, Rajauri and Udhampur south of the Pir Panjal range. The aim was clearly to create an ethnic divide so as to 
trigger an exodus of the Hindu population from these areas too. However, this diabolical attempt to change the demographic 
pattern of J&K through terror tactics was quickly thwarted by the Indian Army and other security forces. 

Till end-March 1999, the army had killed 7,994 militants and another 24,251 had been apprehended in J&K. These 
included approximately 900 foreign mercenaries killed and 150 apprehended. Another 1,858 militants had surrendered. (These 
figures do not include the results achieved by the Border Security Force (BSF), the Central Reserve Police Force (CRPF) and 
othercentral and state government security forces operating in J&K.) Army casualties included 1,005 killed and 3,017 wounded. 
23,817 weapons of various sorts had been recovered from the militants. Pakistan-sponsored terrorism has claimed the lives of 
over 29,000 innocent civilians and rendered about 2,80,000 persons homeless. The loss to public and private property has 
been estimated at Rs 2,000 crore. Throughout this prolonged period of proxy war, India has shown tremendous restraint and 
immense tolerance in the face of grave provocation to its security. It is inconceivable that any other nation would have acted 
with the sense of responsibility that India has in not launching trans-Line of Control (LOC) operations to eliminate militant 
training camps and interdict known routes of infiltration. 

By mid-1998, the security forces were in complete control of the situation in J&K and the state was rapidly returning to 
normal. Tourism was flourishing, industrial activity was gaining momentum, schools and colleges had once again opened up 
and political activity was being gradually revived. On the other hand, the Pakistan Army and ISI were becoming increasingly 
frustrated. In a last ditch attempt to rekindle the almost dead embers of militancy, the ISI pushed in a large number of foreign 
mercenaries (equipped with sophisticated arms and explosives and led mostly by Pakistan Army regulars) into J&K during the 
winter months of 1998-99 — a period that had been relatively quieter during previous years. Most of these mercenaries were 
neutralised in anumber of fierce encounters with the security forces. Radio intercepts clearly revealed their handlers’ increas- 
ing frustration at almost ten years of effort going inexorably waste. The Pakistan Army and the 153 found it hard to accept that 
the Indian Army could conduct a successful counter-insurgency campaign using minimum force and showing an unprec- 
edented tolerance in the face of mounting casualties. Clearly, the Pakistan Army and IS! planners were not willing to accept 
defeat and were bound to strike back in whatever manner they could. That opportunity was provided by the poor snowfall 
during the winter months of 1998-99 and the early heat wave that melted the snows earlier than expected in the Kargil district 
of Ladakh division of J&K. 


ЕЧ 
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-The conflict in Kashmir 


AFSIR KARIM 


Something Like A War 


THE term low intensity conflict (LIC) 
covers a large spectrum of hostile 
activities without the armed forces of 
the adversaries coming into direct 
confrontation. LIC can encompass 
insurgency, guerrilla warfare, terror- 
ism, cross-border raids and nacro ter- 
rorism. The military action in a LIC, 
unlike in conventional wars, remains 
subordinated to immediate political 
motives. 

Lic can be waged by acombina- 
tion of political, economic; informa- 
tional and military instruments. It may 
be launched with the primary objec- 
tive of destabilising a regime. The 
first step in the process is the general 
mobilisation of the populace and 
establishing a popular cause with the 
aim of overthrowing the regime. To 


morally and physically isolate the 


regime, insurgent-terrorismis unlea- 


shed once the targeted government. 


has lost popular support. Guerrilla 
warfare combined with urban insur- 


gency may then be launched to con- 
frontthe regime militarily. 
Destruction of industrial assets, 


. of means of communications such as 


bridges and roads, burning of school 
buildings, desecration of religious 
places ~can all form part of LIC. Vari- 
ous influential segments of society 
like doctors, lawyers, editors of local 
papers and religious leaders may be 
terrorised and coerced to expand the 
political and'economic dimensions 
of the conflict. Subversion iri terror- 
ismis used simultaneously to demor- 
alise and break the political willofthe 
targeted regime. Finally, the police 


„апа armed forces of the regime come 


under attack. 


The late President. John F.- 


Kennedy once described. such a war 
as *...another type of war, new in its 
intensity, ancient in its origin— war by 
guerrillas, subversives, insurgents, 
assassins; war by ambush instead of 
by combat, by infiltration instead of 


aggression, seeking victory by erod- 
ing and exhausting the enemy instead 
of engaging him...’ 

Lic can be launched in the name 
of religion to achieve political aims. 
Pakistan sponsored such a conflict in 
Kashmir a decade ago with the hope 
of wresting J&K from India through a 
combination of military and political 
pressures. This kind of waris easierto 
launch ifthe targeted regime is insen- 
sitive to people's needs, corrupt and 
inefficient. The conditions in J&K 
were not very different in 1988-89 
when Pakistan sponsored insurgency 
and terrorism in the state. 

For a decade we have patiently 
borne Pakistan sponsored insurgent- 
terrorism, acts of subversion and vici- 
ous propaganda about suppression of 
human rights in Kashmir. Pakistan has 
presented Kashmiri Muslims to the 
world as an enslaved and oppressed 
people who are not allowed to prac- 
tice their religion and who are being 
coerced to accept Hindu cultural and 
religious practices. 


A covert campaign to introduce 
fundamentalist Islam has been suc- 
cessfully conducted by Pakistan in 
Kashmir for over two decades to alie- 
nate Kashmiri Muslims and create a 
communal divide between Kashmiri 
Hindus and Muslims. Muslims were 
urged to overthrow the regime and 
demand independence. All material 
and military assistance was provided 
to Kashmir militants by Pakistan. The 
term azadi was deliberately kept 
vague to deceive the Kashmiri Mus- 
lims..The Pakistani term azadi con- 
notes independence from India and 
merger with Pakistan, not an inde- 
pendent Kashmir. The JKLF, which 
campaigned for an independent 
status for Kashmir, was gradually 
sidelined and various Pakistani mili- 
tant groups took pver the movement 
to conduct a military and religious 


campaign on the model of Afghan 
insurgents. | 
Fundamentalist groups such as 
Hizbul Mujahideen, Harkat-ul-Ansar, 
Lashkar-e-Taiba, Harkat-e-Mujahi- 
deen launched violent campaigns 
against the state government and 
central agencies. A little later mass 
demonstrations and hartals were orga- 
nised in all majortowns to muster sup- 
port of the people for the campaign. 
Hindus and non-cooperative Muslims 
were either killed or driven out. By 
then a large quantity of weapons and 
explosives had been dumped in the 


` jungles and mountains of J&K by ISI 


agents. 


С... highly trained armed 
cadres were infiltrated to launch guer- 
rilla warfare, insurgency and terro- 
rism. India’s security forces were 
selectively targeted. The people of 
Kashmir were used as a human shield 
when the army and para-military 
counter-attacked. Foreign mercena- 
ries took over from the local armed 
cadres because the expected support 
from the people was notforthcoming 
despite the concentrated doses of 


‘indoctrination and lure of money. It 


became increasingly apparent that 
Pakistani sponsored groups had not 
been sent to assist the movement for 
independence but to serve Pakistan's 
geo-strategic interests. The Kashmiris 
were used as mere pawns in the game, 
who would have no place once their 
utility was over. 

. Kashmiriat was under attack 
and the so called jehad was directed 
mainly against democratic norms and 
liberal. values ingrained in Kashmiri 
culture. This realisation came rather 
late, after more than 10,000 Kashmiris 
were killed and over 30,000 had to 
leave the state due to brutal attacks by 
Pak-sponsored mercenaries. 

The decade long insurgency 


launched through surrogate forces by 


Pakistan left Kashmir in economic 
and cultural ruin. Though the military 
campaign against the Indian Army 
made no headway, it caused immense 
suffering to the Kashmiri people as 


crossfire between the insurgents апа: 


the army invariably proved a death- 
trap for people. 


Т the LIC in Kashmir is a war 
which is limited to a particular geo- 
graphical area, it has international 
ramifications. The military dimension 
remains subordinated to political 
considerations which dictate the use 
of weapons and tactics. LIC in J&K 
encompasses a wide variety of opera- 
tions by irregular forces. Victory and 
defeat here cannot be measured in 
purely military terms, as strong mili- 
tary actions can often lead to political 
setbacks. 

In J&K the main instruments of 
Pakistani launched LIC have been 
terrorism and psychological war 
(Psywar). Terror was used to overawe 
and coerce the common man to revolt 
against the government. The Pakistani 
agents among the population and gov- 
ernment departments spread disaffec- 
tation and deftly used their political 
skills to bring the common man out on 
the streets in mass protests. Indiscreet 
handling of the public demonstrations 
and indiscriminate firing by armed 
police forces increased alienation 
manifold during the period. As the 
government forces came in direct con- 
frontation with the masses, repression 
gradually intensified; searches and ar- 
rests made life unbearable for the 
common man. It became increasingly 
evident to the people that the govern- 
ment was insincere and incapable of 
solving the problems of Kashmiris. 
People rose in violent revolt, resulting 
in more police firings and harsher 
repressive measures. 

At this stage the administration 
was paralysed through sabotage and 
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terrorism. This covert campaign made 
the J&K government ineffective as 
well-trained ISI agents had infiltrated 
all the vital organs of the state to para- 
lyse the working of the government. 
It was a signal success of Pakistani 
plans that the Kashmir Valley became 
engulfed in violence and mass protests 
and people generally supported terro- 
rist groups. 

At another level, propaganda 
and whispering campaign continued 
to awaken religious fundamentalism 
among the Kashmiri masses. The 
Jamaat-e-Islami (Kashmir) was at this 
stage in the vanguard of the religious 
revivalist movement in the Kashmir 
Valley. During this campaign, reli- 
giously inspired mobilisation of the 
Kashmiri Muslims was carried out to 
demand establishment of Islamic 
Kashmir as a part of Pakistan. Bad 
governance and dishonest politics in 
J&K were fully exploited by Pakistan 
IS to wean people away from the natio- 
nal mainstream. 


B, 1990 the anti-government move- 
ment had turned into mass politico- 
religious hysteria, spurred on by harsh 
measures taken by authorities which 
resulted in the death of a large number 
of innocent people. By this time the 
Pakistan sponsored terrorists had 
acquired sophisticated weapons and 
could now attack security forces in 
towns, using the people as a human 
shield. This turmoil hurt the Kashmiri 
people the most and they started turn- 
ing away from Pakistan sponsored 
terrorism. | 

By 1995 the tide had begun to 
turn; by then violence instigated by the 
terrorists had taken a heavy toll of life 
withoutany politicalor material gains 
forthe Kashmiris. The vicious propa- 
ganda about suppression of human 
rights in Kashmir launched against 
India by Pakistan also brought no 
long-term gains; the international 


Something Like A War 


community discovered the truth and 
the people of Kashmir knew the truth 
inany case. The people were now fully 
aware that Pakistan's aim was only to 
malign India, that it had no construc- 
tive programme for Kashmir. It also 
became apparent that by sponsoring 
terrorism, Pakistan was merely play- 
ing with Kashmiri lives. Toadd to their 
woes, the mercenaries started indulg- 
ing in rape and murder and became a 
law unto themselves. 


Т. last straw was the burning of 
Sufi shrines and the brutal massacre 
of minorities. The Kashmiri Muslims 
deeply resented these acts despite fun- 
damentalist propaganda to brainwash 
them. They realised that the fair name 
of Islam was being used for political 
purposes which served only Pakis- 
tani interests. As the people in towns 
refused to provide shelter to the armed 
mercenaries, the terrorists were forced 
to take shelter in remote mountain 
ranges and jungles where the army 
inflicted heavy casualties on them. 
Kashmiriat was slowly winning and 
fundamentalists were losing ground; 
people in increasing numbers resisted 
the assault on their culture and reli- 
gious values, The Assembly elections 
held in September 1996 confirmed 
the change in public attitude towards 
Pakistani policies. Several Kashmiri 
separatist groups openly renounced 
violence despite fear of the terrorist 
guns and supported the move for elec- 
tions. 

The National Conference gov- 
ernment that assumed power in 1996 
after the Assembly elections held out 
a promise of peace for the people. But 
the government soon disappointed 
thecommon man. The administration 
remained inefficient and unrespon- 
sive to the people’s needs. The com- 
mon people could not repose faith in 
the government to either save their life 
and limb from the terrorist onslaught 


or to improve their economic condi- 
tions. 


Т. psychological divide between 
people of the Jammu region and the 
Kashmir Valley widened due to the 
general neglect of the former by the 
Abdullah government. The alienation 
of the masses continued to grow and 
people wondered if they had made the 
correct choice. The sluggish state of 
economy and growing unemploy- 
ment disillusioned the middle class 
and the ever increasing number of 
educated unemployed became rest- 
less. These conditions of political and 
economic neglect are driving many 
youth back into Pakistani arms. The 
growing dissatisfaction may soon be 
turned into violent public outbursts by 
Pakistani agents and the cycle of anti- 
government movements may restart. 

The army and the police forces 
have only succeeded in containing 
terrorism but not in blocking entry of 
armed mercenaries with sophisticated 
arms and explosives. The Hurriyat 
and the other pro-Pak elements may 
possibly wrest the initiative unless the 
National Conference and other secu- 
lar parties join hands to defeat them 
politically. The present situation rep- 
resents a stalemate which, however, 
cannot last unless the government of 
J&K is able to take political advantage 
of the situation with innovative actions. 
The initiative must be wrested from 
Hurriyat leadership and its attempts to 
call hartals and strikes must be frus- 
trated. The Jamaat-e-Islami leader- 
ship has lately declared that ithad been 
supporting the militants because of 
the fear of their guns. A strong politi- 
cal movement against the terrorists 
and their supporters must be launched 
and effective protection provided to 
the people. 

The Indian Army is currently 
engaged in searching and destroying 
the terrorists who operate on both 


sides of the Pir-Panjal range. Large 
number of well-armed Pakistani spon- 
sored mercenaries groups have estab- 


‘lished bases in these ranges leading to 


frequent encounters between the army 
and the terrorists. The Pakistani spon- 
sored groups, however, continue to 
operate in remote areas. They attack 
isolated minority groups and demand 


. foodand shelter at gun point. The orga- 


nisations of village guards and other 
collective civil security measures 
are not always successful in saving 
lives in remote areas because the ter- 
rorists attack by surprise; they are 
free to choose the time and place of 
their attacks. Possibly, a combined 
action programme of all security and 
state agencies would produce better 
results. 


| 1 is often speculated that Pakistan is 


preparing to infiltrate larger groups of 
war-hardened Taliban mercenaries to 
confront the Indian Army. The drama- 
tic victories ofthe Taliban in Afghani- 
stan cannot, however, be replicated in 


J&K. First, bribery and treachery. 
played a big role in the Taliban con- 


quests in Afghanistan. Second, the 
Taliban used artillery and tanks in 
Afghanistan which they cannot bring 
into Kashmir for fear of an Indo-Pak 
war. Third, the terrain in Afghanistan 
was well-known and familiar and 
theiradversaries were not fully trained 
for conventional warfare. In J&K 
the Taliban will face a larger and bet- 


- ter trained force in-the Indian Army 


which is highly motivated and well- 
equipped. The smaller Taliban groups 
equipped with lighter weapons can 
only harass the army by using guerrilla 


'tactics and no more — a contingency 


for which Indian Army is well pre- 
pared and trained. Theirexperience of 
combating insurgents, guerrillas and 
terrorists in Nagaland, Assam, Kash- 
mirandSriLanka gives themaunique 
advantagein such conditions. 


TheTaliban will receive little or 
no support from the Kashmiri people; 


., Pakistani cyoss-borderclientism is not 


likely to succeed anymore. However, 
effective protection of minority pock- 
ets will continue to pose a major chal- 
lenge for the government and the 
security forces. We need new tech- 
nologies which can help in creating 
fortified villages with alarm systems 
to bring security forces to the spot for 
rescueinaveryshorttime. ` 

A well-trained force which has 
a large number of Afghan mercenar- 
ies alongwith the regular Pakistan 
Army, intruded across the LOC in the 
Kargil sector this year. They occupied 
heights which provided direct obser- 
vation over NHI A, the road which 
connects Srinagar with Leh via Zojila 
and Kargil. Their presence was dis- 
covered only in the first week of May; 
action has since been on to evict them 
from our area. In the space available 
here all that can be said is that Paki- 
stan has introduced a new dangerous 
element to the ongoing proxy war 


. which can lead to an Indo-Pak war if 
„not controlled in time. Failure in the 
. Valley was perhaps the main cause 


which led Pakistan to extend the proxy 
war to Ladakh. 


p... sponsorship of terrorism 
can becurbed by strong political inter- 
national pressures viz. by promoting 
regional security agreements against 
terrorism. Sponsored terrorism poses 
danger to all the countries of South 
Asian region and they should be made 
aware of this fact through concerted 
efforts. Combined anti-terrorist pro- 
grammes including sharing of infor- 
mation regarding terrorist bases and 
movements, their plans and objec- 
tives, will go along way in checking 
cross-border terrorism. À joint cam- 
paign against narco-terrorism, smug- 
gling of arms and explosives in the 
region too wiil greatly help in coun- 


tering terrorism and insurgencies. 
AllSouthAsian states must stand toge- 
ther to combat terrorism and spon- 

‚ sored low intensity conflicts. India 
should seize the initiative to give a 
practical shape to joint action against 
terrorists. 


l. is also necessary to launch a mean- 
ingful counter-offensive against Paki- 
stan's surrogate forces operating in 
J&Ktoneutralise and defeat Pakistan's 
political supporters. Pakistan's dubi- 
ous designs to subjugate the state by use 
of surrogate forces should be exposed 
to the international community. 


An important step would be to | 


establish the legitimacy of the state 
government in the eyes of the people 
through free and fair elections along- 
side political campaigns to convince 
the people that their legitimate aspi- 
rations will be respected. Acorruption 
free and competent administration 

/ which is responsive to the people's 
needs and takes urgent steps to right 
the economic wrongs and improve the 
lot of the common man is essential. 
The government must guarantee pro- 
tection against the terrorist guns by 
raising special forces and guards to 
protect villages and small townships 
in remote areas. 

A high priority must be assigned 
to improving economic conditions in 
rural areas, both in the Jammu and 
Kashmir regions. Land reforms, pro- 
vision of uninterrupted electric supply, 
good transport system and availabi- 
lity of essential commodities will 
greatly help in winning people’s con- 
fidence. A commonly articulated 
complaint of the Kashmiris has been 
*whocares forus’. The government of 
the day must show that itnotonly cares 
but its determination to improve their 
lot. In the final analysis, the people 
must be won over if Pakistan’s spon- 
sored small war is to be banished from 
J&K. 
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The soldier's story 


MANVENDRA SINGH 


Something Like A War 


IT is now 28 years since the Indian 
Army last conducted a conventional 
military operation. And as it was in 
December 1971, this time too lead is 
being exchanged with Pakistan with 
the launching of Operation Vijay. The 
area of operations is limited to the 


_ Kargil sector, but the standoff is con- 


ventional in every sense. So whatis the 
soldier thinking, feeling and experi- 
encing as he goes into.combat in the 
extremely rarified atmosphere of 
the heights around Kargil? To under- 
stand that better, we must first catch 
a glimpse of what the soldiers have 
been doing and experiencing in this 


_ period. 


For the last 15 years the army 
has been involved in unconventional 
operations, all conducted in support 
of civilian authority in order to once 
again re-establish the rule of law 
within the parts of India affected by 
internal strife or disturbance. These 
fall under that broad spectrum term 
called counter-insurgency operations 
(Coin-Ops). 

The logic of counter-insurgency 
operations demands that the soldier 
think like an insurgent. For, unlike 
conventional military operations, dur- 


ing Coin-Ops there is no set-piece 
battle, since in any case there is never 
abattle. The soldier serving ina Coin- 
Ops environment has to, therefore, 
operate in a dimension that is as 
unmilitary as there can be. There is no 
front, no border, no forward operating 
base and no identifiable enemy. And 
that, in essence, is the greatest chal- 
lenge toa soldier trained as he is in the 
art of conventional warfare. At the 
same time it is also the source of his 
greatest fears, anxieties and dilem- 
mas. For there is nothing in conven- 
tional military training, planning and 
execution that quite prepares a soldier 
for a counter-insurgency campaign. 
Some revel in it; most fail to live up to 
theasking. 

Theconduct of Coin-Ops, there- 
fore, isabattle among the minds ofthe 
soldiers and the insurgents. Given that: 
there is no identifiable enemy and no 
fixed terrain in which to carry out the 
operations, it is the sheer expanse of 
the operational area that comes as 
the first shock/surprise/revelation to 
the soldiers. These three words have 
been deliberately used conjointly only 
in order to underline a point made 
earlier, that the approach to counter- 


insurgency operations is a matter of 
personality and the perspective that 
flows from the individual’s mind. In 


: the game to outwit the-other, and in 


which lie the results of the campaign, 
possibly holds the key to the only simi- 
larity between conventional and Coin- 
Ops—the need to outwit. Soldiers and 
insurgents are able to use all available 
space, methods, tactics and man- 
power. Each is as important a compo- 
nent to the campaign as the other, and 
all will subsequently be explained. 

Frank Kitson, the late British 
Army general, was a pioneer in the 
study of Coin-Ops froma military per- 
spective, quite unlike the political or 
sociological analysis that had hitherto 
been the trend. Terming them low- 
intensity operations, Kitson said, very 
succinctly, that ‘these operations are 
won and lost in the hearts and minds 
ofthe people.' Anditis overthe hearts 
and minds of the people that a counter- 
insurgency campaign is conducted by 
both the soldiers as well as the insur- 
gents. 


Т. only further underlines the dif- 
ficulties faced by soldiers, trained as 
they are in the conduct of conventional 
military operations. The dictates of 
conventional war fighting demand 


` that the maximum possible force and 


firepower be brought down upon the 
enemy in a given battle area. It is vir- 
tually the reverse of the demands of 
Coin-Ops in that fire control and res- 
traint are the order of the day and there 
is no definite and demarcated combat 
area. It is then that the dilemma of the 
soldier is easier undérstood. 

In a nutshell, the soldier has to 


confront, simultaneously, the luxury . 


of space.as well as the restrictions 
imposed by that expanse. The free- 
dom of space, or the area of responsi- 
bility in military parlance, in which the 
unit conducts its operations, allows 
the soldiers plenty. of movement. It 


enables the mind to expand its psycho- 
logical restrictions, thereby encourag- 
ing in the soldiers that very vital 
widening of the mental horizons as 


. well as the scope of operations. This 


freedom of expanse allows many sol- 
diers to revel in the operational area, 
unburdened as they are by the confines 
of the predetermined battle zones. 
This is particularly true of Coin-Ops 
in rural areas. 


A. the same time there is a threat 
from the unknown, the unseen and the 
unheard. For the insurgent, the oppo- 


nent in this new combat location is 


everywhere and nowhere. He is said 
to be somewhere, but nothing precise 
is ever really known. The survival of 
the insurgent, after all, depends on his 
ability to camouflage himself with the 
terrain and its people. The fact that he 
is among his own, in his own area, is 
his ultimate camouflage. Those that 
have violated this dictum have paid a 
heavy price. . + 

Che Guevara operating in Boli- 
via, of course, was the most vivid 
example; the recent casualties among 
the foreign mercenaries in Jammu 
and Kashmirare only the most recent. 
In both cases the cardinal principles of 
guerrilla warfare were, and are being, 
violated; with the end result being a 
foregone conclusion. This makes the 
task of the soldiers far easier, with 
the local populace unable to identify 
with the supposed saviour, notwith- 
standing common faith or political 
programmes. When an insurgency is 
ethnically pure, soldiers have to try 
that much harder since the common 
bond between the people and the insur- 
gents overrides many of the vagaries 
of the insurrection that befall the 
masses... | 

It is this terrain and people's 
camouflage thatunnerves some ofthe 
finestsoldiers. Militarily and psycho- 
logically prepared for a straightfor- 


ward battle in which there are identi- 
fiable targets and combatants, many 
are unable to clearly distinguish the 
subtleties that are involved in Coin- 
Ops. This is a failing not peculiar to 
India, but rather militaries around 
the world. In fact, the military that has 
not suffered from this handicap is a 
peculiarity, and there isn't one such in 
the world till date. The camouflage of 
theinsurgentis then the source of both 
fear as well as frustration for some of 
the soldiers, unable as they are to dif- 
ferentiate between the shades of insur- 
gency. To analyse the varying degree 
of participation in an insurgency by the 
civil society would take up an entire 
essay; for the purpose of this note it 
willsufficeto say thatat various Jevels 
of society, cooperation with the insur- 
gents is of differing proportions. 


Д... all, in a civil strife of any 


sort there is no innocent section. This 
interweaving of the insurgent with the 
civil society at all levels results in the 
development of a terrible feeling of 
betrayal among the soldiers, a ‘breach 
of faith’ by the local political leader- 
ship or administrative machinery. 
This is particularly true of Nagaland 
and parts of Manipur, where the Coin- 
Ops have been underway forupwards 
of 40 years. Influential sections of the 
society are subverting the state, such 
that soldiers sent in there to clean up 


the mess find a strange-bonhomie , 


betweenthetwo. ` » 

And then they don't have the 
added advantage of foreign mercenar- 
ies as in Jammu and Kashmir. The 
camouflage in these jungle states is 
complete, so to say. Acomplete cam- 
ouflage, a near perfect subversion/ 
bonhomie, is acocktail that provestoo 
heady for the soldier to digest."This 
provokes a sense of frustration in the 
soldiery that is difficult to explain, 
expressed only during fleeting inter- 
actions in transit camps, orina stupor 
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during a barakhana, oreven inthe dull 
ache ofa ‘morning to night’ road open- 
ing patrol. And this is the strongest and 
the deepest feeling among the soldiers. 


|. loneliness of being away from 
home for long periods of duty in coun- 
ter-insurgency areas, coupled with a 
growing sense of dismay at the callous- 
ness of the civilian administration and 
political authority, produce a frustra- 
tion that is virtually complete. While 
trying to clean up the mess created by 


bureaucratic and political ineptitude, 


the soldier is also putting his own neck 
on the line, The sense of honour that 
has been instilled in soldiering pre- 
vents him from walking away and 
leaving the mess as it was. He bears 
it out — the loneliness, the strain and 
fatigue that accumulates from a con- 
stant 24 hour mental battle with the 
militants — with frequent taunts from 
the population whose lives he is sup- 
posed to protect. And all this while a 
polity and an administration does not 
discharge its duties. 

The loneliness away from home 
and an anger against the system which 
has created the mess for him to clean 
up could have provoked a disaster in 
any other military. But the resilience 
of the Indian soldier is one of the 
essential ingredients in the country’s 
natural wealth. Stoic, and without a 
peer anywhere else in the world, the 
Indian soldier is still largely from the 
rural areas. And it is that heritage, the 
accumulation of centuries of battling 
the odds only in order to harvestacrop, 
which has armed him with the enor- 
mous patience that has been demanded 
from the soldier tasked for Coin-Ops. 
He will continue to take punishment 
from the environment, an apathetic 
population and the administration, but 
not bring infamy upon the unit, the vil- 
lage and his biradari. 

Even while operating in Coin- 
Ops, and having been outwitted and 
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out-thought by the militant, the soldier 
will not give up his sense of responsi- 
bility to the unit, village and biradari. 
With no set-piece battle, there is always 
another chance of getting the same 
militants, but that is not what the sol- 
dier will calculate. Given the task, and 
now in a firefight with the militants, 
he will not want to give up. And that 
precisely is whatdominates the minds 
ofthose soldiers awaiting an opportu- 


nity, or already in operations under- . 


way against Pakistani intruders; and 
some more as well. After years oftell- 
ing his barrack mates, and his kith and 
kin in the village, that the solution to 
the problems in Kashmir lies in pre- 
venting the Pakistan Army from ever 
raising its hand again, he finally finds 
that opportunity by way of Operation 
Vijay in Kargil. High altitude combat 
is not for everybody, certainly, but he 
at least has an opportunity to trade lead 
with Pakistan. And that in itself is a 
significant motivating factor for a 
large number of the soldiery. 


E Ie periodthe soldier 
has identified Pakistan as the genesis 
ofthe problem currently prevailing in 
Jammu and Kashmir. Planner, trainer 
and instigator — these are the labels 
commonly attached to the Pakistan 
Army. And on this issue, the soldier 
does not differentiate between the 
Pakistan government, its army or the 
Directorate of Inter Service Intelli- 
gence. 

“They are all the same, all Paki- 
stani,' the soldier would say. And he 
would be saying that in Kargil today, 
as the build-up by the army to take out 
the Pakistani intruders from the 
heights around Kargil continues. He 
knows them as Pakistanis, and being 
a soldier himself, knows well that 
only an army could have launched an 
operation of this nature in Kargil. He 
identifies all the occupied positions as 
that ofthe Pakistan Army, for only an 


army could have undertaken an opera- 
tion like this. Even if there are a few 
irregulars among the intruders, it is 
still largely an operation mounted by 
aconventional army. 


Oi Vijay, then, provides 
the opportunity thatthe Indian soldier 
has been waiting for since the early part 
of this decade — the desire to engage 
the Pakistan Army into a conventional 
fire-fight. There is an eagerness for 
this fire-fight among the soldiery 
only so as to prove a point to the other 
army whilst getting out of the Coin- 
Ops syndrome. High altitude combat 
is certainly not the ideal ground on 
which to settle scores, but in an envi- 
ronment where such opportunities 
come butrarely, ‘any combatis better 
thannocombat.” . . 

UnlikeCoin-Opsthisisnotlikely 
to be a long drawn out affair. There 
is no camouflage behind a divided 
civilian population, no need to bother 
about administration and the polity, 
and mostimportantly foran army used 
to Coin-Ops, there is no collateral 
damage. The soldier can then bring 
in the firepower that he deems fit for 
the target, and the manpower that is 
required. `” 

This escape from the shackles of 
Coin-Ops is then aluxury forthe con- 
ventional soldier — trained, prepared 
and equipped for assaulting enemy 
positions. His mind is in any case 
tuned for this kind of an operation, not- 
withstanding the fact that the enemy 
is sitting on the heights. At least the 
enemy is there, identifiable, and occu- 
pying Indian territory. That is what the 
soldier is looking for, and that is what 
he has found in Kargil. And so he will 
make a go for it, unmindful of casual- 
ties. For he has been given an objec- 
tive and seen an enemy. Only that 
much is required to launch him into an 
assault, and after 28 years, once again 
become'a conventional soldier. 


My dear father, mother, brothers and sister. If 
you really love me, you should bear the news 
of my martyrdom with courage and be thank- 
ful to God.... I request my father to send my 
brothers for military training and also to edu- 
cate them about jehad. Ít is an excellent path 
which leads straight to paradise... You should 
not pay heed to those who say that these peo- 
ple (the Lakshar-e-Taiba) get our children 
killed in Kashmir. 

Abu Marsad* 


THEY come fired with a fanaticism 
completely alien to the Kashmiri. A 
passionate zeal to spread Islam, to 
cleanse Kashmir from Hindu oppres- 
sion. They come armed with Kalash- 
nikovs, sniper rifles, anti-tank mines, 
rocket launchers and explosives. Sup- 
ported by Pakistan — by its religious 
schools and individuals, trained by 


. private institutions and the Inter 


Services Intelligence (151), funded 
generously by the Kashmiri diaspora, 
particularly from the UK — Kashmir is 


` host to approximately three thousand 


or more guest militants. The mujahi- 
deen belong to Pakistan, Azad Kash- 


* Signed statement from a militant killed in 
Kashmir, published in Majla-ad-Dawa by the 
Markaz-Dawa-wal-Irshad (a religious centre 
for preaching and jehad, 30 miles north of 
Lahore: the base of the Lakshar-e-Taiba). The 
HeraldAnnual, January 1998, Karachi. 


‘Angels’ who bring God's blessing 


NAYANA BOSE 


mir, Afghanistan, some to Saudi Ara- 
biaand Libya. And they are hereto stay. 
Regardless of the growing res- 
entment among Kashmiris to their 
presence, they continue with their 
mission — jehad, to create an ummah, 
an Islamic world without frontiers. 
Mindless of how incongruous their 
mission might be ina state struggling 
and yearning for normalcy and a popu- 
lation fatigued by violence, the mer- 
cenaries fight their war on an alien 
land, fora people alienated from them 
and their goals. The commander of the 
Lakshar-e-Taiba perhaps speaks for 
all mujahideen when he says that the 
Kashmiris consider the mehman muja- 
hideen (guest fighters) to be angels that 
bring God’s blessings. Their presence 
gives moral support to the Kashmiri 
and their woes are mitigated.’ 
Nothing could be a greater trav- 
esty of the truth. Butoncea society (in 
this case Kashmir) has been embroiled 
ina situation of conflict for sometime, 
a self-sustaining momentum to con- 
tinue that conflict builds up. Overtime 
ideologies change, there may even be 


1. Z. Khan, ‘Allah’s Army’, The Herald 
Annual, January 1998. 
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a genuine desire to end the conflict, but 
acycle of violence sets in. A societal 
pattern of civil disorder becomes 
entrenched. And there will always 


. remain those hardcore few who exp- 


loittheremnants ofconflict, who keep 
the wheels churning. 


T. motives and agendas of those 
Kashmiris who joined the now merce- 
nary-led struggle were seldom ideolo- 
gical. Local militants were motivated 
by the lure of power and quick money 


rather than by any religious zeal... 
Findings from a.psychological study. . 


conducted by the army on captured 
militants who voluntarily partici- 
pated, confirms the same. 

‘As in the case of Ganai, for the 
others too the gun had become a potent 
weapon to fight the system which, they 
felt, had left them frustrated. Most of 
them talked of corruption, the rich hav- 
ing got richer and they having been 
denied their dues, says Lt. Colonel 
D. Saldhana, the psychiatrist at Sri- 
nagar’s base hospital. Many of them, 
in fact, were drawn by the improved 
lifestyle of their militant “friends”. 
This was how they ended up in one 
group and not another — not for ideo- 
logical reasons, but because their 
peers were in that particular group."? 

The large number of foreign 
fighters are better trained, better 
equipped and mentally fired by à fana- 
ticism which is hard to quantify. As a 
senior BSF officer commented: “The 
only difficult insurgent is the man who 
has been trained in Afghanistan.” 

These are the militants left in 
Kashmir. Men who are committed to 
their cause. Men who would rather 
die than surrender. Initially, the strug- 
gle for azaadi which has now been 


2. H. Baweja, ‘In the Mind of the Militant’, 
India Today,31 December 1994. 


3. A. Davis, ‘The Kashmir Conflict’, Jane's 
Intelligence Review (7)1, January 1995, Sur- 
rey: Jane'sInformation Group. 
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hijacked to ajehad did have consider- 
able local support and sympathy. Ins- 
pired by the intifada of Palestine and 
by the break-up ofthe once-invincible 
Soviet Union into smaller Islamic 
states, Kashmiris began to believe in 
their tryst with destiny. But caught 
between the security forces and the 
militants, they were a wretched lot. 
The admiration for the mujahideen 
slowly turnedto despair. The increas- 
ing numberofthe non-Kashmiri fight- 
ers whodominate militant groups and 
the rapid criminalisation of the entire 
struggle alienated the average Kash- 
miri. Today; their struggle for inde- 
pendence has been transformed by 
non-Kashmiris into a conflict that 
exploits religion, trying once again to 
create permanent divisions where 
none exist. 


T. following table from the Indian 
Army, detailing the number of foreign 
mercenaries killed by the army from 
1990 till September 1998, reveals that 
(i) the influx of foreign mercenaries 
has increased in the last 2-3 years; 
(ii) that these professional fighters 
keep terrorism alive in the state and are 
the most active: the number of those 
who are killed in action are Eetüstefore 
higher. 

Compare 1991 and 1992, atotal 
of six foreign mercenaries killed to 


Year Pakistani POK Afghan NK(nationality Total 


the numbers killed in 1996, 1997 and 
1998: 213, 261 and 230 respectively. 
The figures speak forthemselves. This : 
is Kashmir’s imported intifada. 


S... its inception, the militant 
movement has had its glaring weak- 
nesses. For one, it was always deeply 
divided between the pro indepen- 
dence and pro-Pakistan groups. It 
remains divided between Kashmiri 
militants and the guest mercenaries. 
The closely knit Kashmiri society 
began to resent the intrusion that the 
predominantly Pakistani and Afghani 
groups such as Harkat-ul-Ansar, the 
Lakshar-e-Taiba and the Hizbul 
Mujahideen, make on their customs 
and traditions. The Kashmiri groups 
— other than the JKLF which success- 
fully rivals Hizbul Mujahideen — 
Lakshar-e-Taiba and Harkat-ul-Ansar 


. are Muslim mujahideen: Al Umar, 


A] Barq, Muslim Janbaz Force and 
the Ikhwan-e-Muslimoon. The last 
group now works in tandem with the 
security forces. It is headed by Kuka 
Parrey, arenegade backed by the Indian 
government whois now an MLA. 
With an elected government in 
power and film crews returning to 
shoot in the Valley, is Kashmir turn- 
ing the corner? Could a democratic, 
political compromise bein the offing? 
Not if Hafiz Mohammad Saeed 
Khan, Commander of the 
Lakshar-e-Taiba, based in 
Muridke, Pakistan has a 


NotKnown) Killed D ў 
$ cracy is amon 

190 0. 0 O foe ДИ е 
1991 1 0 1 з Ше menaces we inherited 
1992 1 3 0 2 6 fromanalien government. 
1993 27: 2 44 6 . 79 These are all useless prac- 
1994 32 3 26 16 77 ‘tices and part of the system 
1995 45 0 22 0 7! we are fighting against. 
196 69 à n 69 j^ | Many of our brothers feel 
1997 46 14 18 183 261 th ; 

at they will be able to 
1998-07 9 9 105 230 y 


Note: These figures do not include those killed by the para- 
military forces who operate in the urban areas. This is, how- 
ever, not a significant omission as the foreign mercenaries 


are rural based. 


establish anIslamic system 
while working within this 
system. This is trash and 
you just dirty your hand by 


dealing with it.’* The Lakshar-e-Taiba 
is easily the most powerful and well 
equipped —a group of 1500 mercena- 
ries, of whom less than 20% are local 
recruits. The rest are Pakistani and 
Afghani. 


B... onsprawling campus of 190 
acresofland, 30 miles north of Lahore, 
the Markaz-Dawa-wal-Irshad is a 
centre for education, preaching and 
jehad. The Lakshar-e-Taiba, ironi- 
cally translated ‘the army of peace’, 
is its militant wing of highly trained 
mercenaries. The Markaz-Dawa-wal- 
Irshad was founded in 1987 by three 
university teachers, two from the Uni- 
versity of Engineering and Techno- 
logy, Lahore and the other from the 
International Islamic University. The 
campus includes the opulent Jamia 
mosque funded by a Saudi donor, a 
garment factory, an iron factory, a 
woodworks factory, a stable and a 
swimming pool. The construction for 
the Dawa University is underway. The 
organisation runs 30 schools where 
5000 students are enrolled. With its 
impressive network of schools and 
social service groups, recruitment is 
guaranteed. 

Its annual three day jamboree is 
a fertile recruitment ground for the 
Lakshar-e-Taiba. Close to 100,000 
people, including relations of those 
who have been killed in Kashmir, 
attend the largest religious congrega- 
tion in Pakistan where the virtues of 
jehad are preached to the common 
man. Emotional speeches, rhetoric 
and ideology win over thousands of 
converts every year. It is difficult to 
remain aloof from graphic, though 
highly suspect accounts such as these: 
‘I slaughtered five members of my 
family with my own hands because 


they were informers for the Indian. 


Army,’ relates Abdullah from Srinagar. 


4.7. Khan, opcit., p. 133. 


‘Iwas a Hindu, yet I joined the path of 

jehad. What keeps you away from 
it?’ Or, hear out a fighter from the 
Lakshar-e-Taiba, based in Kashmir, 
whose speech is relayed through a 
wireless: ‘The Hindu army is taking 
measures ofextremecruelty against the 
Muslims, sisters are being denuded 
in front of brothers. Has jehad not 
become mandatory?'? Has it? On 
whose behalf? Deafened by the sound 
of martyrdom, whois listening? 


T.. Lakshar-e-Taiba is India cen- 
tric. Although the Lakshar was ini- 
tially involved in Afghanistan as well, 
its activities are now restricted to 


Kashmir. Today it is Pakistan's lar- . 


gest so-called jehadi organisation.$At 
any given time, the Lakshar-e-Taiba 
trains many more men than the num- 
ber required to fight in Kashmir. The 
training is carried out in isolated parts 
of Azad Kashmir: a 21-day standard 
course, the Daura-e-Aama, followed 
by an intensive three-month special 
programme, the Daura-e-Khasa on 
guerrilla warfare, the use of small 
arms, survival and ambush techni- 
ques. "a 
The Harkat-ul-Ansar, interna- 
tionally the best known mercenary 
groupin Kashmir (forits targetting of 
foreign tourists) was declared aterro- 
rist organisation by the Americans as 
per the Anti- Terrorism and Effective 
Death Penalty Actof 1996. Harkat-ul- 
Ansar was founded in Muzzafarabad, 
Pakistan in 1993 by Pakistani poli- 
tical activists, with the objective to 
internationalise jehad. It later came 
under the patronage of the Jamaat. The 
group is well structured and possesses 
some of the most advanced weaponry, 
including light and heavy machine 
guns, assault rifles, mortars and rock- 
ets. More than half of its 600 strong 


5.Ibid.,p. 127. 
6. Ibid., p. 125. 


members are foreigners, including 
mercenaries from Algiers, Egypt, 
Tunis, Jordan and Saudi Arabia in 
addition to those regularly recruited 
from Pakistani madrasas. 

This is a group that enjoys unof- 
ficial Pakistani government support 
and is heavily backed by the ISI. It 
would need such support if the ulti- 
mate objective of the group is indeed 
the liberation of Indian Muslims, i.e., 
a break up of the Indian state, through 
a programme of terror." Whether that 
is the avowed goal or not, what mat- 
ters is that the jehad in Kashmir con- 
tinues regardless of the changing 
political reality. 


E the Hizbul Mujahideen, six 
months ago perhaps feared even more 
than the other two Pakistani-Afghani 
groups. But with the killing of its 
deputy supreme commander, Ali 
Mohammad Dar and four of his clos- 
est aides, the group fell apart. It is a 
pale shadow of its past — in 1992, the 
Hizbul Mujahideen was 6000 strong. 
Today, most of the militants who 
approach the Indian government for 
rehabilitation are those from Hizbul 
Mujahideen. 

The Hizbul Mujahideen was 
formed in 1982 as the armed wing of 
the Jamaat-i-Islami. They fought the 
jehad in Afghanistan for ten years; its 
recruits were among the most experi- 
enced and hardened mercenaries 
when they made their presence felt in 
Kashmir. The ISI gave it full-fledged 
support until it began to resemble a 
state army." The training camps are in 
Rawalpindi, Pakistan. Funded by the 
Jamaat-i-Islami, the objective of the 
Hizbul is that Kashmir becomes part 
ofamore Islamic Pakistan. Decision- 
making within the Valley was under 
the control of foreign mercenaries. 

7. T. Kartha, Tools of Terror, IDSA and Know- 
ledge World, New Delhi, 1999, p. 223. 
8. Ibid. p.221. 
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Despite the presence and now 
dominance of well over 2000 foreign 
mercenaries, mainly veterans from the 


Afghan war working with the Harkat- 


ul-Ansar and the Lakshar-e-Taiba, 
Kashmiras in the past, is resisting the 
clarion call of Islam. The mercenaries 
have now spread their activities 
beyond the Valley, south of the Pir 
Panjal range in the Jammu districts of 


: Doda, Poonch, Raijouri and Udhampur 


~areas with mixed populations though 
Rajouri and Poonch are predomi- 
nantly Hindu. 


) Т. militants have been forced to 


export their brand of terror, their sel- 
fish ideology beyond the Valley, as 
their presence there is being chal- 
lenged, not just by the security forces, 
but by popular will. The mercenaries 
are restricted to rural areas; their 
actions in urban areas are designed to 
have a high impact. Hindus are being 
targeted mercilessly, as the killings in 
the districts of Jammu prove. Even the 
day before the historic Delhi-Lahore 
bus service; 20-odd members of a 
Hindu marriage party were massacred 
in Doda. There is no doubt that mili- 
tancy in Kashmir is being kept alive 
by the Punjabi-speaking Pakistani 
ex-army regulars and Afghani merce- 
naries, who are increasingly driven 
to desperation to target defenceless, 
unarmed Hindu villages. Well done, 
this is jehad at its best. Kill the ultimate 
enemy: the Hindu. 

Figures from the Indian Army 
confirm that mercenaries persuaded 
by extreme fanaticism are keeping 
terrorism alive in Kashmir. What is 
frightening is that these men are com- 
mitted beyond rationality to their 
cause. God’s Angels, aren’t they? 
Unfortunately, they are well equipped 
todo so: they have excellent channels 
of communication and there is no 
dearth of weaponry at their disposal. 
With the kind of high frequency sets 
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the militants in Kashmir use, they can 


easily communicate with Karachi and 
Kabul, says a Signal Corps official? 
Weapons picked up from the bazaars 
of Peshawar are brought across by the 
fighters or by arms dealers who often 
ferry drugs across the border. These 
are also the people who have a vested 
interest in keeping the conflict going. 


Not because of ideology but because 


organised crime is their source of live- 
lihood. 

The following figures (valid till 
September 1998) are from the Indian 
Army; they do not include figures 
from the paramilitary forces: the BSF, 
CRPFor the ITBP. Weapons recovery — 
AK-47 Rifles 13,332, UMG/LMG 762, 


Sniperrifles 454, Sten guns 26, Pistols ` 


4820, SB/DB guns 769, Anti-personnel 
mines 5349, Anti-tank mines 354, 
Hand grenades 33, 557, RPGs 832, 
Explosives 10,314, Radio sets 1310, 
Ammunition 264,7031. . 


О... a haul. The power of gunis 


a heady aphrodisiac. Unemployed 
youth are given instant respect, a 
position in society, a regular income. 
Unchecked, they run amok with scant 
respectfor human rights. Mercenaries 
have no compunctions in killing, kid- 
napping, extorting, raping or looting. 
In 1995, even Amnesty International, 
no friend of the Indian government, 
was forced to issue a strongly worded 
statement: 

‘Amnesty International pondera the 
deliberate and arbitrary killing, torture 
and hostage-taking by armed opposi- 
tion groups in Jammu and Kashmir. 
Thereisno moralorlegal justification 
for the arbitrary or indiscriminate kill- 
ing of civilians. Many of the victims 
are selected for peacefully express- 
ing their conscientiously held views, 
because of the political views of their 


9. К. Vinayak, ‘Wireless Wars’, India Today 
14 September 1998, p. 24. 


relatives, or for belonging to a parti- 
cular religious community. Hostage- 


taking does not further, in any way, the · 


protection of human rights.’ '? 


T. recent Amnesty report, as pub- : 


lished in the Times of India, (15 
March, 1999) reiterates that there is 
evidence that Pakistan has provided 
men, training and military support tó 
some groups seeking accession to 
Pakistan. The complexion ofthe mili- 
tancy hasundergone a serious change. 
Itisnolongeran urban phenomenon. 
Trained Islamic fighters from arange 
of Muslimcountries, including Sudan 
and Afghanistan, believing them- 
selves to be holy warriors, engage in 
some of the most brutal abuses, espe- 
cially targetting the Hindu commu- 
nity. Painting Kashmir in communal 
colours cannot work with a people 
where Kashmiriyat forms the founda- 
tion ofcivil society. Thisisanoldtrick, 
a card played often in a hand that has 
always lost. 

Amnesty International also corn- 
mented that while the state govern- 
ment has the responsibility to restore 
and maintain order, in an extreme 
security situation of this kind, it also 
has the obligation to promote and pro- 


tect human rights at all times. A tall": 


order! 
“What azaadi, what ийнан 


- This is azaadi’ — Bhat, a shikara- 


wallah." The freedom from fear. The 
freedom to pursue an occupation by 
choice. Bhat earns Rs 150 for two 
shikara rides, which is twice what he 
was earning a few months ago. The 
tourists are trickling back, slowly. 
Times are changing. Kashmir is in a 


10. Amnesty International, Tortureand Death 
in Custody in Jammu and Kashmir, Al Index, 
New York, 20January 1995, p. 60. 

11.H. Baweja, ‘Out ofthe Mists’, India Today, 
6 July 1998, р. 22. See also, Н. Baweja, 
‘Jammu and Kashmir: Grand Designs’, India 
Today, 1 December 1997. 
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twilight zone. Mired іп а recent past 
of violence, there is hope, genuine 
hope for a peaceful future. God will- 
ing—rather, God's Angels willing. 


Т. mercenaries have retreated to 
the mountains, to the rugged rural 
areas, where shelter is guaranteed. 
Buteven here, local Kashmiris, often 
coerced, are spilling the beans, coope- 
rating with the army and security 
forces, who are now seldom referred 
to as the forces of oppression. Kash- 
miris are fatigued. Tired of senseless 
loss of life. Resigned to their fate 


within India, most Kashmiris longfor . 


the times when schools, hospitals and 
shops functioned as they should. 
When children could be sent to school 
secure in the knowledge that they 
would return. That there would be no 
curfews, no cordon and search opera- 
tions, no disappearances. That life 
would be normal again, that tourists 
would return, that the Pandits would 
return. That Kashmiriyat would tri- 
umph. 

The government is stumbling 
along. Farooq Abdullah's impulsive 
style of governance continues. Ratan 
Irani'sfilmunit was gifted Rs 10 lakh 
for being the first film crew to return 
tothe Valley. The first national winter 
games were held in January 1998 in 
Gulmarg atacostof Rs 10crore. While 
it was symbolic to project normalcy 
through holding the games in Gulmarg, 
it was unnecessary to showcase the 
event by introducing ice-hockey and 
skating. There was little need to import 
German snow-beating machines, 
Frenchengineers to operate the cable 
cars, or even spend the Rs 70 lakhrto 
refurbish the Gulmarg golf course. 
Butthatis Farooq: flamboyant. 

Heremains India’s only credible 
linkin Kashmir. The National Confer- 
ence has created 13,000 jobs out of the 
26,000 it promised in its manifesto. 
But recruitment for the jobs has been 


plagued by corruption. The adminis- 
trationremainscorrupt, lethargic even. 
Essential services — water, power, 
health — remain neglected. Farooq's 
open lobbying with the central gov- 
ernment, particularly after Pokhran П, 


is seen with some suspicion. Particu- 


larly as the BJP has consistently advo- 


cated to abolish Article 370, which ` 


gives Kashmir the special status it 
enjoys. 


T. people voted for an end to vio- . 


lence. There is now an open opposi- 
tion to militancy. But will corruption 
ruin this chance for peace again? Will 
Kashmir forever be at acrossroads of 
simmering violence or compromised 
peace? 

Or shoüld we leave that to the 


Angels of God? They cannot and will 


notgiveup. Though fewerin number, 
the foreign mercenaries remain dedi- 
cated, committed warriors of jehad. 
Funding for the Lakshar-e-Taiba, 
Harkat-ul-Ansar, perhaps even the 


- Hizbul Mujahideen, is unlikely to 


lessen; on the contrary it is likely to 
increase, to combat the normalcy that 
is threatening to break through the 
years of violence. These are men with 
a mission — a mission that must con- 
tinue, ina movement thathas diverged 
widely fromits original goal of azaadi. 

There will always remain the 
few hardcore local supporters who 
arrange forshelter, food and hideouts. 
Even some members of the Hurriyat 
Conference, for lack a better defini- 
tion the opposition in Kashmir, are 
known to make arrangements for the 
mercenaries. The drug runners cum 
arms dealers need the conflict to con- 
tinue. TheGujjartribesmen who guide 
mercenaries through easier infiltra- 
tion routes must make a living. Soci- 
ety is entrenched in a system, in a 
cycle. A fringe will always keep this 
cycle going. With some help from 
Angels! 
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Moving away from realpolitik | 


V.K. NAYAR 


Something Like A War 


OVER the last forty years or more, 


insurgencies in the North East have 


generally remained undercontrol with 
frequent periods of escalation and 
abatement. Except for the Mizo insur- 


. gency, however, none of the others are 


anywhere near resolution. With the 
passage of time they have developed 
graver dimensions and complexity. 
The impression that they have been 
permitted to linger on for parochial, 


. political, ethnic and material gains is 


well-founded andis primarily respon- 
sible for the negative response of the 
local people. But is it insurgency or 
alienation? Thoughessentially a poli- 
tical problem, negotiations with the 
insurgents is unlikely to lead to reso- 
lution as the people's problem is dep- 
rivation and not insurgency. 

The situation post the Shillong 
Accord has developed new complexi- 


ties due to the ethnic divide and con- 


flicts, and the well-entrenched nexus 
between politicians, bureaucrats and 
insurgents, who exploit both the bal- 
lot and bullet for perpetuating their 
power. The instability in the region has 
created a conducive environment for 


transborder interference and influence 


giving the insurgency a new dimen- 
sion. Any solution must take all this 
into account. А 

That the North East insurgents 
were never strong on ideology is well 
proved by their shifting stand, fre- 
quent negotiations and accords, the 
splintering of most insurgent move- 
ments and their tendency to seek out 
political patronage. While tactically 
favouring anti-establishment stances 
and using the ethnic card to gain and 
maintain support among the people, 
theircore is separatistby nature. Their 
resilience owes more on the failure 
of the state to win over the people and 
marginalise the insurgents and the 
strong overground vested interest in 
keeping insurgency alive. This has 
also led to a disorientation of the - 
insurgent movements and an increas- 
ing tendency of indulging in criminal 
acts of partisan and ethnic killings, 
extortion, drug trafficking and suc- 
cumbing to moral and material cor- 


‘ruption, particularly easy money. 


In the absence of an ideology, ` 
insurgents — political representatives, 
community leaders and the youth — 
have exploited heightened ethnic feel- 


_ ings, the ‘foreigner’s’ issue, as well as 


other regional and local issues to gain 
relevance and power. Unfortunately, 
our central leaders have also manipu- 
lated local bosses to acquire political 
patronage and power; in some cases 
even instigated insurgent groups in 
Manipur, Tripura and Assam, thereby 
giving an indirect boost to insurgency. 


Т. splintering and mushrooming 
of insurgent groups is the outcome of 
a ‘fear and favour’ complex which 
has been perpetuated in the region. 
The failure of the state to provide pro- 
tection to smaller ethnic groups has 
resulted in their seeking self protec- 
tion by forming their own militant 
groups — the latest being the Zoumi 
Reunification Organization, active in 
Manipur against Kuki domination and 
harassment. The favour and patronage 
extended to NSCN (IM) by Naga poli- 
ticians and the feeling of insecurity 
experienced by the Kukis has resulted 
in the formation of Kuki militant orga- 
nisations. 

Meitei extremists in Manipur, 
similarly, are organised in over half 
a dozen groups, the prominent ones 
being UNLF, PLA and PREPAK, each with 
their own patrons. The patronage of 
Muslim immigrants (Bangladeshi, 
erstwhile East Bengal and East Paki- 
stan) before Independence and later on 
as well by Assamese Muslim leaders, 
is no secret. As a fallout of the Assam 
agitation, the Pangal-Meitei riots in 
Manipur and the ISI designs in the 
region, Muslim fundamentalist orga- 
nizations with militant off-shoots 
have now come up in the North East, 
particularly in Assam and the Siliguri 
corridor. 

The support extended by Naga 


politicians of Manipur and Nagaland 


to different factions of the NSCN, NNC 
and NFG is well-known and needs no 
elaboration. Over a period of time 
these mutually beneficial patronage 


relationships have developed vested 
interests to continue the status quo. 
While they condemn the Centre for 
neglect, their hunger to grab central 
funds is growing day by day. The local 
leadership has become Janus faced, 
with one look for Delhi and the other 
for local consumption. ; 

Extortion by regional bossesand 
denial of resources for development 
constitute the twin banks within which 
our policy gets articulated. There is a 
general tendency to pump in more 
money when under pressure to meet 
the requirements of political expedi- 
ency. The political leaders and bureau- 
crats use their offices to siphon-off 
developmental funds at the cost of real 
development. Since 1981, more than 
Rs 30,000 crore has been pumped inte 
Nagaland, with little to show in terms 
of development for the people in agri- 
culture, health, education or civic 
services. Modern buildings — some 
finished and others unfinished, both 
government and private—stand as sole 
testimony to this expenditure; this is 
where the opportunities for making 
money have been. 


C ons and seeking power 
through use of money and guns and 
narrow ethnic loyalties has resulted in 
most politicians and insurgents being 
motivated and propelled by narrow 
parochial gains. It appears that insur- 
gency in the North East has become 
an industry in which the main motive 
is profit for those in power, both 
through the ballot and bullet. In this 
struggle the common people continue 
toremain poorand the security forces 
become the ‘fall guys’ for the trinity — 
politicians, insurgents and people. 
Despite episodic noises against the 
security forces, all of them want the 
presence of the SF so as to survive 
against each other. 

Most of the accords in the North 
East, except the Mizoram Accord of 


1986, have become milestones of 
discord since these were the outcome 
of political expediency and were not 
intended for implementation. They 
lacked credibility, sincerity and 
political will as also the machinery 
for implementation. Such political 
arrangements create widespread dis- 
illusionment and provide still another 
excuse for the mobilisation of ethnic 
groups by local politicians and insur- 
gents. 


M.. people agree that the factors 
of isolation, modernisation, ethno- 
nationalism and cultural insecurity 
have cumulatively created the effect 
of deprivation. Therefore, unless the 
sense of deprivation is eliminated and 
common man’s aspirations fulfilled, 
the dynamics of the situation will not 
permit a solution. Even this sense of 
deprivation has its stronger and lighter 
shades which we need to recognise. 
For instance, Naga insurgency from 
the very beginning was rooted in a 
feeling of being separate with no bind- 
ing political, cultural and economic 
links with their neighboring commu- 
nities who were closer to the centre of 
administration. With the exit of the 
British, this link was severed and 
gavebirthtotheideaofindependence. 
Unfortunately, while independent 
India did establish political and eco- 
nomic links, it failed in fostering emo- 
tional links with the region. 

The Mizos, who were the first to 


-declare their unconditional joining 


with India, felt cheated when our res- 
ponse tothe '60s famine was not only 
tardy but, in their perception, deliber- 
ately mismanaged. Though they have 
largely overcome this feeling it con- 
tinues to resurface at times of crisis 
when Mizoram feels constrained due 
toits geographical location. One such 
instance was in 1994 when the inabi- 
lity of the Central government to 
resolve the face-off between Assam 
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and Mizoram resulted in an acute 
scarcity of rice. Ultimately the chief 
minister had to import rice from 
Myanmar. І 

The Meiteis of Manipur feel 
deprived in comparision to the other 
tribal communities in the state, who 
received extra benefits due to the 
policy of protection. To some extent I 
rectified this when the Meiteis were 
included in the OBC list in 1994. Both 
the Assamese and Bodo militancy in 
Assam is due to a heightened feeling 
of relative deprivation. Tribal insur- 
gency in Tripura is a result of depri- 
vation due to demographic and social 
imbalances. | | 


T. paradigms of conflict resolutiori 


and management relevant to the situ- 


ation in the North Eastare idealpolitik, 
a cooperative approach and identifi- 
cation of key factors for interaction 
and escalation of conflicts as they 
have relevance forconflict resolution 
and management. However, before 
discussing these, it would be relevant 
to reiterate the nature of the conflicts 
inthe NorthEast. _ 

The conflicts in the North East 
centre around human frustrations 
borne out of deprivations of various 
types and the'absence of an effective 
channel fortheir political articulation. 


Threat and violation of the need for 


security in the socio-economic field, 


and the question of identity has gene- ` 


rated ethnic-centrism primarily dueto 
aperverted politicalethos. Aggression 
and violenceisa manifestation of these 
frustrations. It is also important to keep. 
in mind the background of insurgen- 
cies and the genesis of ferment, as 
these highlight the factors which ini- 
tiated and contributed to an escalation 
of the conflicts at various points of 
time. This would help in understand- 
ing them and taking remedial action. 
The two selected paradigms of 
idealpolitik and a Cooperative app- 


Something Like A War 


roach must go together as they are 
complimentary. However, before dis- 
cussing them, it would be relevant to 
clarify certain perceptional issues. 
The present environment in the coun- 
try is dominated by realpolitikand cut- 
throat competition. Itis the same, if not 
worse, in the North East. Experts 
often argue that the real world of 
politics cannot be changed and there- 
fore we must look elsewhere for solu- 
tions. I am afrajd such a perception 
is dangerous and will only lead to dis- 
aster as it encourages a confronta- 
tional course which is power-based, 
adversarial and promotes a win or 
loose approach to conflict resolution. 
We cannot talk of peace and a politi- 
cal solution while persisting with 
policies of realpolitik — these are con- 
tradictory and confrontationist. We 
must change our mindset and start 
veering towards idealpolitik, which 
aims atchanging the environment for 
the better. 


T. beginning of any idealpolitik 
solution is in the minds of the policy- 
makers. They need to understand the 
causes of people's frustration and 
demonstrate a willingness to work 
towards removing them. Just under- 
standing and acknowledging is not 


enough, we have to do something 


about it. Our failure has been that 
despite understanding and acknow- 
ledging these causes we fall prey to 
compulsions of realpolitik. Conse- 
quently, the solutions never get pro- 
perly implemented despite the vast 
resources pumped in. I am not argu- 
ing against evolving an effective res- 
ponse to violence. I believe that 
though the response to violence has to 
be both effective and well-directed, 
we should simultaneously bring about 
changes in the political, social, eco- 
nomic and other systems to eliminate 
the causes and conditions responsible 
for the conflicts. The absence of an 


effective response in the political, 
social and economic spheres is the 
main cause for our failure. 


Т. other issue is one of orientation 
or focus of our policy of idealpolitik 
and cooperative response. Since the 
core issue is one of deprivation and it 
entirely relates to the people and the 
common man, the focus has to be the 
people. In all ourendeavours so farthe 
focus has been on politics and thereby 
on the politicians and the insurgent 
groups whose orientation is entirely 
on political issues and power which 
does not take into account the depri- 
vation of the people. Therefore, no 
solution arrived at can be lasting; if 
anything it will create new conflicts: 
My experience in the North East, 
particularly in Manipur, has proved 
beyond doubt that only idealpolitik 
which focuses on the people's depri- 
vationscanresolvethe problem. ‘ 

The realpolitical solution as 
defined above, based on the principles 
of idealpolitik and a cooperative 
approach, does find wide acceptance. 
It is, however, difficult to implement 
because of the distortions in our politi- 
cal system caused by vested interests. 
Its implementation requires good gov- 
ernance oriented entirely to removing 
people’s sense of deprivation and 
alienation. That is the cement which 
can bind the policy framework of 
idealpolitik and a cooperative app- 
roach to conflict resolution and better 
management of conflicts; both are 
essential and one cannot succeed 
without the other. 

Having arrived at the conclusion 
that the basis of a solution for the 
conflicts in the North East lie in ideal- 
politik and a cooperative approach, 
we should now attempt to draw out 
the parameters of a solution. At this 
stage it will also be pertinent to ack- 
nowledge that the ongoing conflicts 
are armed insurgencies which draw 


people’s support essentially due to 
their ethnic links with the insurgents 
as also a sense of deprivation, wherein 
the insurgents are seen as represent- 
ing their frustrations. There is also an 
element of external support in the 
shape of sanctuaries and material and 
moral support. Therefore, any solution 
must take all these factors into account. 

By virtue of its location, the 


North East is characterised by socio- - 


political instability and economic 
backwardness. Isolation and inacces- 
sibility continue to influence percep- 
tions and undermine stability. The 
continuous inflow of immigrants, 
rising socio-economic aspirations, 
growing land alienation and lack of 


infrastructure have all contributed to . 


retarding the process of development 
and integration. The extension of 
administration to the peripheral area 
of the North East was viewed with sus- 
picion and interpreted as interference 
in their traditional systems, resulting 
in revival of the traditional centres of 
power for mobilisation of people. The 
situation was only compounded by the 
distorted political ethos, corruption 
and maladministration. 


T. shift in the policy from real- 


politik to that of idealpolitik must be 
gradual, sustained and visible as the 
system at all levels has been subverted 
over a long period of time. This shift 
can take place only if there is the req- 
uisite political will; merely good 
intentions and rhetorics will not do. A 
consensus must develop in the polity 
that these are national problems and 
therefore petty politics should be kept 
out. The change to create a policy 
framework hastostartatthetop while 
implementation must go from bottom 
upwards so that the public feels the 
impact, participates in it and próvide 
the necessary legitimacy and boost to 
the change. It is only with political 
will, backed by public pressure that 


^ 


the administrative machinery, which 
has become lethargic, insensitive and 
corrupt, can berejuvenated. 


T. foundation of a shift to ideal- 
politik should be laid on a declared 
policy of establishing legitimacy, 
credibility and transparency in gov- 
ernment functioning. The absence of 
a declared policy has resulted in dis- 
jointed, inconsistent and motivated 
"responses, both by the politicians 
and bureaucrats. It has contributed to 
expediency and tardy execution. In the 
economic and developmental field it 
has resulted in a disorientation and 
circumvention of the system, result- 
ing in malpractices and corruption. 
Unless there is the fusion of a well- 
defined and credible policy based on 
correct inputs, political will and an 
efficient andresponsible machinery to 
implement it, success will be elusive. 
As discussed earlier, the key lies in 
economic development and security 
ofthe people. 

Our approach to security man- 
agement should bein keeping with the 
overall strategy of idealpolitik and a 
cooperative approach as outlined. I 
consider security and effectiveness, 
along with securing the environment 
and control of the area, as the key 
factors for efficient conflict manage- 
ment, which in the long run will con- 
tribute to conflict resolution. 

Effectiveness and security are 
key result areas for the administra- 
tion and security forces. Security 
embraces all aspects of public life and 
should be understood and imple- 
mented in all its connotations of phy- 
sical, economic, social, ethnic and 
religious security. Similarly, effec- 
tiveness does not only mean physical 
effectiveness; it encompasses positive 


contributions by the government and 


allitsinstrumentstothe economic, reli- 
gious, cultural and social well-being 
of the people. A guiding principle in 


securing the environment is that you 
cannot be secure unless you are effec- 
tive. In any disturbed environment, 
physical security and effectiveness are 
the foundations on which interven- 
tions in other fields are built up; it can- 
not be otherwise. 


Scouring the environment is the 
entire canvas of which anti-insurgent 
operations are only a part. The foun- 
dations of securing the environment 
and all military operations are laid 
through controlling the area. Contro! 
of the area of responsibility of one's 
command is the key to success in an 
insurgency affected environment. 
Withoutcontrol neithercan one gather 
intelligence, nor can anti-insurgent 
operations by security forces and 
counter measures by administration 
succeed. The word ‘control’ should 
not be understood in its restricted or 
defensive sense; it means total domi- 


nation of the area whereby security. 


forces and administration provide 
protectiontothe population, are aware 
of all happenings and can predict, 
forestall and influence events inevery 
field of activity. The essence of con- 
trol can be summed up as, ‘Nothing 
can happen in the area without our 
knowledge and without our being 
aware of it in time to counter and 
influence it.’ 

A crisis of credibility is fast 
emerging in the North East as people's 
alienation is coalescing into a senti- 
ment of negative responses to the gov- 
ernment and its instruments. The 
primary reason for this state of affairs 
is the tendency of political expedi- 
ency, resulting in instability and bad 
governance. The major manifesta- 
tions of this are a denial of resources 
to the people and the exploitation of 
ethnic and local sentiment by local 
leaders for parochial and selfish pur- 
poses. Together they provide impetus 
to insurgency. 
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Small weapons and 


national security 


B.V.P.RAO 


Something Like A War 


WEAPONS are as old as humanity 
itself. Be it stones or sticks, or much 
lateriron and steel, different weapons 
have been used both for protection and 
hunting. Being primitive and requir- 


` ing skills they, however, had limited 


damage potential. It is really after 
the Second World War that the tech- 
nology of small arms and weapons 
underwent a radical change viz., the 
invention of the AK rifle by Alexander 
Kalashnikov. 

Whatis noteworthy is that while 
leaders and nations, given the experi- 
ence of the two world wars, concen- 
trated on placing restrictions on the 
sale and technology transfer of big and 
conventional weapons, they tragically 
ignored the proliferation of small 
arms and light weapons. Even major 
research centres like SIPRI of Stock- 
holm have not undertaken any major 
study on the spread of small arms. 
Most research over the past decades 
has focused on the transfer of conven- 
tional weapons like tanks, heavy artil- 
lery, aircraft, warshipsand missiles.’ 

Though the international sys- 
tem, including the UN machinery, has 


*The views expressed in the article are per- 
sonal and notthoseofthe government. 

1. Michael T. Klare, ‘Light Weapons Diffusion 
and Global Violence in Post-Cold War Era’, in 


. Jasjit Singh (ed.) Light Weapons and Interna- 


tional Security, Delhi, 1995, p. 1. 


o 


succeeded in preventing any major 
outbreak of war on a global scale, the 
proliferation of small arms and light 
weapons has significantly endangered 
national and international peace and 
security. In his foreword to the report 
by thepanelof governmentexperts on 
smallarms, the UN Secretary General, 
Kofi Annan, emphasised: ‘Readily 
available and easy to access, small 
arms and light weapons have been the 
primary or sole tools of violence in 
almost every recent conflict dealt by 
the United Nations. In the hands of 
irregular troops operating with scant 
respect for international and huma- 
nitarian law, these weapons have 
takenaheavy toll of human lives, with 
women and children accounting for 
nearly 80% of the casualties."? 

The spread of small arms and 
light weapons has reached dimensions 
which go beyond national security 
concerns, endangering the stability of 
civil society.? The global spread of a 
culture of violence threatens the very 
foundation of democracy and develop- 
ment.’ This paper attempts to exa- 
mine the threat posed to India’s national 


2. UN Expert Committee Report on Small 
Arms published in Strategic Digest 28(1), 
January 1998, p. 3. 

3. Jaswant Singh, National Security: An Out- 
line of Our Security, New Delhi, p. 69. 


4. Red Cross Report, Arms Availability and 


‘security by the proliferation of small 


arms and light weapons. 


T. genesis of today's glut of small 
arms can be traced to the Cold War 
era? Both the Super Powers pushed 
arms into various parts ofthe world in 
pursuit of their immediate and selfish 
goals. While the Soviet leaders justi- 
fied supply of weapons to communist 
movements as ‘material support to 
comrades engaged in overthrow- 
ing various exploitative regimes’ and 
‘establishing the rule of the proletariat’, 
the U.S. administration did the same 
inthe name of containing and combat- 
ing the Redevil. 

Even after the end of the Cold 
War these pipelines have remained 
open. In Africa, for instance, there is 
a well-defined channel down the east- 
ern seaboard. It is believed that app- 
roximately 1.5 million AK-47 rifles 
are unaccounted in Mozambique 
alone.‘ Proliferation in Latin America 
is related not just to the Cold War but 
also to the drug trade. The extent of 
proliferation causes no surprise in a 
situation which is both congenial and 
permits easy access to the sophisti- 
cated arms markets of North America, 
especially in the U.S. Another con- 
tributory factor is the presence of pri- 
vate security agencies and private 
armies who generate huge demand for 
small arms and light weapons. 

It would be incorrect to only 
blame Cold War politics for weapons 
proliferation. The post World War era 
has witnessed an unprecedented 
growth of industry for all kinds of 


. products. The prevailing philosophy, 


Violations of International Hu manitarian Law, 
Expert Group Meeting, 18-20 May, p. 15. 

5. R.T. Naylor, ‘The Rise of the Modern Arms 
Black Market and the Fall of Supply-Side Con- 
trol’, in Virginia Gamba (ed.), Society Under 
Siege, Vol. 1, South Africa, p. 66. 

6. Swadesh Rana, Small Arms and Intra-State 
Conflicts, New York, 1993, p. 6. 


especially in the developed world, is 
that governments should not interfere 
with the production process. Instead, 


they are expected to actively support 


the trade of their products all over ће 
globe. These aggressive market poli- 
cies have resulted in the production of 
many undesirable goods, including 
smallarms. At present about 300com- 
panies produce small arms, light 
weapons and accessories, most of 
them in Europe and America.’ 

The global proliferation of small 
arms and light weapons has resulted 
in serious intra-state violence —ethnic, 
religious, linguistic conflicts. Accord- 
ing to a recent UN study, there were 
90 armed conflicts all over the globe 
in 1993. In these conflicts, 9096 of the 
deaths were the result of small arms 
and 9046 of the people who died in 
these conflicts werecivilians.* 


A. South Asian countries face the 
problem of smallarms and light wea- 
pons proliferation. It would be appro- 
priate to start the sojourn of the ‘gun 
scenario' in the subcontinent from 
Dera Adam Khel, a small town in the 
North West Frontier Province of Paki- 
stan. This town has been famous for 
its people's ingenuity in the produc- 
tion of light weapons for the last two 
centuries and more. Though an inte- 
gral part of Pakistan, the country's 
laws are notenforceable since Dera 15 
apart of the tribal area where even the 
laws of the British Empire could not 
beenforced.’ Its gunsmiths are known 
for their ability to produce different 
types of weapons. Some of their cus- 
tom-made rifles are of such good qual- 
ity that they would fetch around 
$10,060 in the western markets. In our 


7. lbid., p. 4. 

8. Ibid., pp. 1-8. 

9. British American Security Information 
Council’s Project ‘Light Weapon Manufacture 
inthe Public and Private Sectors: A View frcm 
Pakistan’, Mimeo, London, 1996, p. 4. 


region, such weapons are available for 
less than a tenth of that price.'? 


Т. Soviet intervention in Afgha- 
nistan gave further impetus to the 
already fertile ground for prolifera- 
tion in the region. The Soviet military 
takeover of Afghanistan drew in the 
U.S. Itcould have either directly inter- 
vened in Afghanistan or instead sup- 
ported various groups to fight the 
Soviets. Given the memory of their 
humiliating debacle in Vietnam, the 
U.S. administration opted for a CIA 
planned operation of huge indirect 


support to the local population." The. 


modus operandi was to purchase arms 
from various sources and hand them 
over to Pakistan’s Inter Services Intel- 
ligence, which in turn would coordi- 
nate their distribution to the Afghan 
rebels.” 

The first major consignment of 
Kalashnikovs.was purchased from 
China. Thereafter, arms of all types, 


` including shoulder-fired Stinger mis- 


siles, were purchased from different 
sources and handed over tothe Afghan 
rebels. By 1987, this arms route had 


. placed over 65,000 tons of weapons 


in Afghanistan.” Many of these wea- 
pons were sold by the cash-starved 
Afghan rebels and subsequently 
found their way into various parts of 
Pakistan. It is estimated tha: about 
800,000 illegal weapons are floating 
around in Punjab province, 500,000 in 
Sindh and 250,000 in Baluchistan."* 
Over 100,000 Kalashnikov assault 
rifles are believed to be available in 
Karachi, all outside of government 


10. Ibid., p.6 

11. Chris Smith, ‘Light Weapons and Ethnic 
Conflict in South Asia’, in Jeffery Boutwell 
fed.), Lethal Commerce, Cambridge, 1995, 
pp. 62-64. 
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control. Since the U.S. administra- 
tion had little control over the ISI and 
the Pakistan governmenton the proper 
distribution of these weapons, they 
often found their way into India. These 
weapons have been the major instru- 
ments of trouble for the Indian govern- 
ment for over a decade in both Punjab 
and Kashmir.'® ` 7 | 
Sri Lanka, engulfed in ethnic 
violence, too has become a major 
storehouse of weapons. It is reported 
that Tamil militants supplied arms to 


- Naxalites in South India. The arms 


proliferation in Myanmar has also 
assumed serious proportions due to 
insurgencies. The weapons are sourced 
mainly from the South East Asian 
weapon markets. The drug cartels of 
Myanmar play a role in the induction 
of arms into this country. Over the 
years, Bangladesh has become a 
major base for Indian militants in the 
North East, particularly for arms pro- 
curement from the South East Asian 
markets. Given such an extensive g 
lobal and intense regional prolifera- 
tion of small arms/light weapons, the 


.- implications foran ethnically, linguis- 


tically and socially diverse country 
like India can be well imagined. 


| m the problem of Kashmir has 
festered for over 50 years, the growth 
of violence and anunprecedented gun 
culture is only 10 years old. The peo- 
ple of Kashmir, under the leadership 
of Sheikh Abdullah, opted to be part 


of India with a special status not given 


to any other Indian state to fulfil their 
aspirations. Except for brief intervals 
of President's Rule, they haveelected 
their leaders, unlike their Kashmiri 
brothers in POK. So why has such a 
majoreruption of violence occurred in 
Kashmiroverthe past decade? 


15. Jaswant Singh, opcit. 


16. ‘India Arms and Abuses in Indian Punjab 
and Kashmir’ Human Rights Watch Arms 
Project 6(10), Washington, 1994, pp. 1-54. 
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One major reason is the easy - 


availability of small arms in neigh- 
bouring Pakistan and Afghanistan 
primarily from the American estab- 
lished Afghan arms pipeline. The ISI, 
which was given the task of arming the 
mujahideens and other Afghan rebels, 
took advantage of this clandestine 
operation to push huge quantities of 
weapons into Kashmir." Most weap- 
ons recovered in Kashmirare foreign- 
made and similar to those in the 
Afghan-Pakistan area. Had the CIA 
kepta ledger of the arms purchased for 
the Afghan pipeline, each of the recov- 
ered weapons could have been traced 
back to their origin. The proliferation 
of arms can be gauged from the recov- 
eries made by the Indian security 
forces in Kashmir. Between 1990 to 
1998, around 18000 AK series weap- 
ons, over 7000 pistols and revolvers, 
nearly 500 rocket launchers and other 
assorted arms were recovered. 


Т. situation was more or less the 
same in Punjab. Unlike the Kashmiris, 
the Sikhs had no reservations about 
being part of India when it became 
independent. This prosperous state 
had few serious grievances except 
that ithad no heavy industry. But such 
grievances cannot be addressed by 
inducting a huge armoury of weapons 
into civil society. Though there was a 
mishandling of religious issues by 
those in power, this aloné could not 
have generated such unprecedented 
violence in the absence of Pakistan 
pushing in a huge quantity of weapons. 

There is clear evidence that 
Pakistan misused American supplied 
weapons to create trouble in Punjab. 
About 2500 AK series rifles were 
seized by the Punjab police between 
1988 and 1992. In the same period, 


17. Jasjit Singh, ‘Light Weapons and Conflict 
in South Asia', in Jasjit Singh (ed.), Light 
Weapons and International Security, Delhi, 
1995, pp. 50-55. 


there were about 9000 civilian deaths." 
In the last three years, from 1996 to 
1998, only three weapon of AK series ` 
were recovered and there were hardly 
any reports of terrorist killings in 
Punjab. 


| m are some genuine and unre- 
solved grievances of various commu- 
nities in the North East, but none 
which cannot be resolved peacefully. 
Theresolution ofthe Mizo problemis 
an example of how the use of demo- 
cratic means is superior to violence. 
The two decade long insurgency 
came to an end with the signing of the 
Mizo Accord. The Mizos dropped the 
demand of secession from India and 
elected militant leader Laldenga as 
chief minister. Today, with peace in 
Mizoram, it is doing better than other 
north eastern states. 

However, there are a growing 
number of militant outfits operating 
all over the North East, with huge 
amounts of small arms and light wea- 
pons. But there is adistinction between 
the arms proliferation in the North 
East and in Punjab and Kashmir. The 
weapons in the North East have been 
essentially purchased from various 
sources, mainly the markets of South 
East Asia; the weapons in Kashmir 
and Punjab are pushed in by the ISI. 
The North East militants have to 
extort a lot of money from the local 
population to buy weapons. f 

The Naga militants, the oldest in 
the North East, have accumulated 
weapons from various sources over 
the last five decades, some with the 
help of foreign countries. The major 
insurgent group in the area, the NSCN, 
now acts as the big brother of the other 
groups in teaching them the ropes of 
how to acquire weapons. The violence 
of ULFA and power of the organisation 
increased considerably only after it 


18. Chris Smith, op cit, 1995, p. 69. 


acquired weapons from the NSCN in 
1983-84, though the organisation was 
set up in 1979. Thereafter, ULFA took 
to terrorising traders to extract money 
for purchasing weapons. Today, it per- 
haps holds more weapons than any 
other militant group in the region. The 
insurgents of Manipur too holda large 
quantity of arms; proliferation here 
has adirect link with drugs. 

Weapons proliferation in South 
India, especially in Andhra Pradesh, 
has gradually assumed serious dimen- 
sions. Naxalism reached Andhra 
Pradesh in the late 1960s in the belief 
that the solution to the problems of the 
oppressed lay in armed struggle. In the 
initial stages, the Naxalites had only 
single and double barrel guns, mostly 
stolen from the village landlords; 
today they have AK-47, AK-56 and 
other sophisticated weapons. A link- 
age between these groups and the LTTE 


' cannot be ruled out, ifnot on ideologi- 


cal grounds then for tactical reasons 
like weapons acquisition. The ultra 
communist groups operating from 
Madhya Pradesh and Bihartoo possess 
modern and sophisticated weapons. 
Another dimension of small 
arms proliferation worthy ofattention 
is the mode of transnational transfer. 
Traditionally, arms were smuggled 
into the country through land and sea 
borders. But the air-dropping of arms 
at Purlia on the Bihar-Bengal border 
hasaddedanew dimension. 


ҮМ, а meaningful control of 
small arms proliferation in the sub- 
continent, there can be no end to the 
so-called insurgencies and separatist 
movements. If there is an understand- 
ing or accord with one outfit, there will 
soon be another with similar or more 
unreasonable demands. Even if we 
were to sort out our problems in Kash- 
mir by containing Pakistan, the insur- 
gency in the North East would fester 
unless there is significant change in 


the scenario of proliferation of arms 
in the region. Should the ongoing 
talks with the NSCN result in an under- 
standing, it is not certain whether the 
outcome would be acceptable to all 
Nagas. Equally, there may be no last- 
ing peace in Assam even if we bring 
ULFA to the negotiating table. There 
are several others, like the Bodos and 
Dimasas, with their own ‘aspirations’ 
and arms to engage the state. Guns do 
not perish and easily change hands for 
money. 


| f. situation has serious ramifica- 


tions for agencies of the state like the 
police, army and judiciary. The police 
is trained to control ordinary crime 
and maintain general law and order. 
With the induction of deadly weapons 
like the AK series in civil society, the 
police too is compelled to acquire 
arms and becomes more repressive. А 
stage is soon crossed when it is not 
possible for the police to control vio- 
lence and the army is inducted. Such 
induction, though ostensibly for short 
periods, invariably gets prolonged. 
The army, which is trained to 
fight the enemy, gets dragged into 
fighting its own countrymen. Long 
drawn internal security duties by the 
armed forces reduces their focus and 
alertness. It also generates popular 
resentment against the army, other- 
wise respected by the common man. 
Pakistan’s long term goal seems to be 
tocommit the Indian Army to internal 
security duties for long periods so as 
to reduce its edge over the Pakistan 
Army. | 
Prolonged insurgencies with the 
fear of death hovering over the heads 
of civilian officials, including lower 
court judges, adversely affects their 
work. Those who live in these remote 
parts are often threatened and the mili- 
tants get bail as soon as they are arr- 
ested by thesecurity forces. Giventhis 
fear, there is a general erosion in the 


efficiency and independent funciion- 
ing ofadministration. 

Our Constitution guarantees 
certain fundamental rights. All demo- 
cratic societies recognise that res- 
pect for human rights is an essential 
requirement of civil society. But it is 
difficult in insurgency and militancy 
affected areasto protect human rights 
to the fullest extent, since the state is 
under severe pressure to control vio- 
lence.Jts security forces get brutalised 
under the pressure to restore law and 
order. As a result there are frequent 
complaints about human rights viola- 
tions. 


T. link between weapons prolife- 
ration and an increase in human rights 
violations was noted by the Human 
Rights Watch, a Washington based 
NGO, way back in 1994. The report es- 
tablishes the link between the Afghan 
pipeline weapons and the violence in 
Punjab and Kashmir. It specifically 
recommends that the U.S. should 
investigate allegations that stockpiles 
of pipeline weapons, ostensibly under 
ISI control, are freely available; that 
effective measures for recovering and 
destroying these weapons be formu- 
lated in consultation with the govern- 
ment of Pakistan.'? Such reports аге 
rare. Most human rights organisations 
fail to see the issue in an overall per- 
spective and only place the state under 
pressure, giving leverage to people 
who mindlessly use dreadful weapons 
to liquidate others for some cause or 
the other. Such pressures only erode 
the authority of and respect for the 
state in the eyes of the people. 
Though the Indian Constitution 
is secular, our politics sometimes 
creates communal situations. Earlier 


the administration, especially atthe dis- ` 
trict level, could deal with them effec- ` 


19. ‘India—Arms and Abuses in Indian Pun- 
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tively because the weapons used were 
mainly primitive. In the recent past, 
however, the situation has changed. 
Even well-trained forces like the 
Rapid Action Force are ineffective in 
communal situations where weapons 
are in plenty. More disturbing is the 
use of explosives like RDX, viz. in 
the Bombay blasts and the recent 
Coimbatore incident. It is probable 
that Pakistan may try to arm some dis- 
affected groups with small weapons. 
If so, it will be difficult to control com- 


munal violence and the casualties. 


T. threat of these lethal weapons 
has been used to effect displacement 
of ethnic groups. Kashmiri Pundits, 
the original inhabitants of the Valley, 
are today terrified about returning des- 
pite having lived in miserable condi- 


. tions in Jammu for years. The Bodo 


militant groups have begun ethnic 
cleansing to drive away various other 
ethnic populations from the Bodo 
Autonomous Council area. Thou- 
sands of refugees have been housed in 
camps over the last few years. Often, 


frustration drives the deprived youth 
.from these relief camps to acquire 


arms for protection. There are reports 
thateventhetimid Santhals of Kokhra- 
jar district in Assam, who have been 
living in relief camps, have tàken up 
arms against the Bodos. The genesis 
of many civil wars lies in such sce- 
narios. 

The democratic process is threa- 
tened by the proliferation of arms. The 
frequent postponement of elections in 
the troubled states has become rou- 
tine. To hold free and fairelections the 
situation should be congenial. These 


-areas often need security forces to 


give minimum protection to poll per- 
sonnel, election agents and contes- 
ting candidates, apart from the forces 
required to maintain law and order. 
Even when elections are held in 


these weapon proliferated areas, the ` 
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electoral process falls short of being 
free and fair. Reports from the North 
East indicate that a large number of 
willing candidates do not enter the 
poll process; some even withdraw 
after filing nominations. Despite the 
secret ballot, voters are threatened to 
support a particular candidate or not 
to vote at all, like what happens in 
some areas of Bihar where illegal 
weapons abound. 

In India, the production of small 
arms-and light weapons is totally 


‘under governmentcontrol. А few des- 


ignated ordinance factories produce 
weapons forthe security forces. Only 
some inconsequential weapons like 
singleand double barrel (12 bore) guns, 
air rifles and air pistols are under pri- 
vate manufacture under a well regu- 
lated license system. Their sale is 
closely monitored and regulated by 
the state authorities. 


T. Indian Arms Act of 1959 and 
various rules and regulations govern 
the sale and transfer of weapons in 
India. The district magistrates who 
issues licenses initiate a police enquiry 
before a person is licensed to buy a 
weapon. The licensed arms agents are 
frequently checked to ensure that they 
maintain proper sale and transfer 
registers. The state governments may 
also issue licenses and monitor the dis- 
trict authorities. Weapon licensing in 
Indiais, perhaps, one of the few well- 
regulated systems. 
Responding to the proliferation 
of weapons and the onslaught of ter- 
rorism in the various parts of the 
country, the Government of India in 
1987 withdrew many powers of the 
state and district authorities to issue 
licenses. The central government, 
which assumed the sole power to 
issue prohibited bore weapons like 
9 mm pistols and semi-automatic 
weapons like carbines, is cautious in 
issuing licenses. Automatic weapons 


like AK series rifles, of course, are 
completely prohibited. For the last 
decade, after withdrawing powers 
from the state and district authorities, 
the GOI has exercised tremendous 
restraint — issuing only about 100 


licenses per year on average asagainst ` 


about 25,000 applicants. 


W. such a conservative policy 


and rigid mechanism to control wea- 
pons manufacture and sale. how has 
proliferation taken place? What is 
controlled are only legal weapons. 
Illegal weapons are smuggled into 
the country by various groups. Hence, 
there is апеей for much stricter checks 
on our land and sea borders. 


. In-August 1997, a UN expert 


group submitted a report to the Gen- 
eral Assembly and recommended a 
set of practical measures to reduce 
the weapons already in circulation 
and to prevent future accumulations.” 
A specific recommendation which 
concerns India relates to proliferation 
of small arms in Afghanistan. 

The group recommended that 
the UN should assist in convening an 
inter-Afghan forum to prepare, inter- 
alia, aschedule to account for, retrieve 
and destroy the small arms and light 
weapons left unaccounted in Afghani- 
stan, once national conciliation is 
reached. This recommendation is 
unlikely to be implemented in the near 
future. Whether we follow the present 
‘hands off’ policy towards Afghani- 
stan or start taking some more inter- 
est at an appropriate and future date, 
such an international effort will be in 
the direct interest.of India’s national 
security. 


recommendation is to convene an 
international conference on all aspects 


20. UN Expert Committee Report on Small 
Arms, Strategic Digest 28(1), January 1998, 
p.3. 
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of the illicit arms trade based on the 
issues identified in the report. India 
should encourage such an initiative 
to bring about some practical inter- 
national controls on manufacture and 
sale of small arms and light weapons. 

In recent times, especially after 
Pokhran П, national security has ass- 
umed overwhelming importance in 
our foreign policy. With a minimum 
nuclear deterrence, it is unlikely that 
India will goto war withits neighbours. 
But what is more likely is the continu- 
ation of the proxy war designs of 
Pakistan with weapon proliferation 
into new regions of the country. The 
Kargil incident provides a clear indi- 
cation of the likely scenario. In view 
of our national security interests and 
thecurrenttrend in international opin- 
ion, India should bring the issue of 
proliferation of small weapons to the 
forefront of national security policies 
and foreign policy goals. 


О. the domestic front, though the 
situation on arms controls is fairly 
effective, there is still scope for impro- 
vement. National arms laws and rules 
need tobe further tightened. The recent 
statement of the Union Home Minis- 
ter about amending the Explosive Act 
is a step in the right direction. It may 
be worthwhile considering amend- 
ments to the Arms Act and Explosive 
Act together. The GOL in consultation 
with some state governments like 
Bihar has to develop aconcrete action 
plan to weed out the production and 
sale illegal of weapons, however small 


their present caliber, before the prob- ' 


lem becomes unmanageable. 

We also need to build up a data- 
base on weapons licenses issued so 
far. Today, every district in India is 
connected with NICNET, a national 
network of computers. Though some 
district magistrates have computer- 
ized the data, the Union Home Mini- 
stry should design auniform software. 


Asargued earlier, it will be impo- 
ssible to control weapons proliferation 
in our country without achieving at 
least some minimum regional: and 
global controls on weapon prolifera- 
tion. Ourforeign policy shouldevolve 
aregional and global strategy to safe- 
guard national security interests. 
India hás taken the initiative by draft- 
ing a regional agreement to control 
arms proliferation on the model ofthe 
agreement of Organisation of Ameri- 
can States. A response from SAARC 
membersis awaited. Though Pakistan 
may not agree to this Indian move, it 
should not be a deterrent. 


1, our bilateral dealings – from the 
Persian Gulf in the West to Malakka 
straits in the East — we must keep the 
issue of arms proliferation and spread 
of drugs at the forefront. Two of the 
world’s largest drug growing areas are 
in our Vicinity —the goldencrescentto 
the West and the golden triangle to the 
East. Our missions in the countries of 
these two areas should keep aconstant 
watch on the drug-related develop- 
ments and pass on information to the 
security and narcotic authorities. Such 
an approach will find some common 
ground with the U.S. and Europe. 

Equally important is to push for 
more stringent international controls 
on the production and sale of weap- 
ons. Any meaningful global initiative 
is possible only when a major power 
like the U.S. is agreeable. This may 
appear difficult because of the attitude 
of the U.S. gun lobby, but the situation 
is fast changing. Today in the U.S. 
public opinion is mounting against the 
prevailing gun-culture and politicians 
are paying increasing attention to the 
problem. Few imagined a decade ago 
that Princess Diana would become an 
activist on the landmine issue. We 
should be well-prepared for future in- 
ternational initiatives to protect our 
national interests. 
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NEARLY adecade back, the last batch 
of the IPKF was ceremoniously forced 
out of Sri Lanka’s Trincomalee har- 
bour. A Sri Lankan military band 
played the Indian national anthem fol- 
lowed by Auld Lang Syne. Minutes 
later, the Indian naval troop-ship, INS 
Magar, shoved off. This was the cue 
for Sri Lanka’s Defence Minister, 
Ranjan Wijeratne and Supreme Com- 
mander, К. Premadasa, that all foreign 
troops had left Sri Lankan soil. The 
historic date was 20 March 1990. 

In Madras the soldiers were 
givenalukewarmreception: And ins- 
tead of Prime Minister V.P. Singh wel- 
coming them when they touched 
Indian soil, the troops were flown to 
Delhi (and back) from Madras for this 
ceremony. It was a strange and con- 
trived homecoming for the IPKF. 

On 9 February 1999, the first 
memorial service dedicated to the 
1248 officers and soldiers who fell in 


Sri Lanka was held in Bhopal under 


‘the aegis of the 21 Corps, born out of 


the Sri Lankan expedition. Ironically, 
on the same day, Indian Army’s emi- 
nent thinker and the army chief who 
launched the IPKF in Sri Lanka, Gen- 
eral К. Sundarji, died. In a sense, IPKF 
was Sundarji’s brain child which he 
later lived io silently regret. 

There is no doubt that the IPKF 
received a raw deal (pun intended) 
even before it reached Sri Lanka. 
There are many interpretations as to 
the compulsions for Indian interven- 
tion in Sri Lanka. Technically, it was 
not intervention as the IPKF had been 
invited by the President of Sri Lanka 
who wasto become its supreme com- 
mander under the Indo-Sri Lanka 
Accord (ISLA). These range from the 
Indian grand design of establishing a 
permanent peacekeeping outpost in 
the Indian Ocean area, to creating a 
pan Tamil geographical entity in Sri 


>... 


Lanka, including the plantation Tamils, 
to enhancing its prestige through 
power projection in its sphere of influ- 
ence. But the immediate concerns 
were more mundane: warding off 


_ threats to internal and external secu- 


rity (of both Sri Lanka and India), pos- 
sessing Trincomalee and pre-empting 
the arrival of forces inimical to regio- 
nal security. 

The flip side is that the ethnic 
conflict in Sri Lanka posed no threat 
to Indian security and that internal 
political rather than geo-strategic 
factors forced the intervention. On 
balance, and with the benefit of hind- 
sight, itcan be said that India’s as well 
as Sri Lanka's politico-military secu- 
rity concerns were correctly articu- 
lated in the ISLA, albeit on a flawed 
premise which led to its becoming, in 
Admiral V. Bhagwat's memorable 
legalese, ‘unimplementable’. 

The projection of power was to 
be across a mere 30 km stretch of 
water. That diplomacy did not work 
despite being backed up by force, 
reflected the absence of both politico- 
military synchronisation and popular 
national support in both countries. 
Further, the change of the President 
in Sri Lanka and the government in 
India sealed the fate of ISLA. 


1. had no past experience in mili- 


` {агу diplomacy or projection of mili- 


tary power. Its record in out-of-area 
operations was restricted to UN 
peacekeeping and peace enforcement 
missions, most notably in 1961-62 in 
the then Belgian Congo (Zaire). It was 
in the Congolese province of Katanga 
that the Indian Army fought its first 
overseas low intensity conflict. The 
Katangese gendarmerie had engaged 
an Indian brigade group in bush war- 
fare, mainly guerrilla tactics. 

The counter-insurgency cam- 
paign in Zaire was won by the Indian 
Army. It prevented Katanga from 


seceding from Congo. The Indian bri- 
gade in Congo, which included artil- 
lery and air force, was the largest 
military forceto be sentoverseas since 
World War II. 

At home, the army’s perform- 
ance in counter-insurgency has been 
impressive in the North East — vary- 
ing in concept and conduct from 
Nagaland to Mizoram. The latter is our 
big success story, comparable with the 
British success in quelling the Chinese 
insurgency in Malaya. Much of the 
British Indian Army had fought in the 
jungles of Burma during World War II 
and it was the grit of Indian soldiers 
which finally defeated the Japanese at 
Kohima. Where no other army had 
succeeded, the Indian soldiers finally 
halted the Japanese juggernaut and 
turned the tide of the Burma cam- 


paign. 


Т. warning order for Op Pawan in 
Sri Lanka was given in April 1987, 
three months before the actual induc- 
tion of the IPKF. It was obvious from 
the initial size and composition ofthe 
force that LTTE intentions and capa- 
bilities had been completely misread, 
in both India's capacity to influence 


'and manipulate the Tamil Tigers. 


Theorganisation and command 
andcontrolstructurethat was setup and 
evolved was ad hoc to the core. (The 
21 Corpsin Bhopalisits presentincar- 
nation.) It was so acutely overloaded 
and cross-wired that the operational 
chain of command was blanketed 
bycompeting centres of power. There 
were other non-military encroach- 
ments too. Because the politico mili- 
tary goals and objectives were not 
fine-tuned, there was noclarity in mis- 
sion anda mismatch of resources. 

What the soldier requires most 
is a set of well-defined tasks and the 
wherewithal with which to carry them 
out. This was missing. Also missing 
and unknown to field commanders 


was the ‘higher intention’ and the big- 
ger picture. That despite these macro- 
sized shortcomings the IPKF helped 
implementa substantial portion of the 
ISLA, including weakening the LTTE, 
was no small achievement. But this 
has gone unnoticed and uncredited. 


О... it became clear the-LTTE was 
not going to abide by the ISLA, mili- 
tary operations had to be launched, but 
in a knee-jerk reaction. These were 
conducted in two phases. First, the 
IPKF had to wrest control of the Jaffna 
peninsula, including Jaffna town, the 
heart and symbol of Tamil Eelam. The 
fight for Jaffna was a high intensity — 
a no-holds-barred multi-directional 
advance to capture LTTE and destroy 
and limit its capability to prolong the 
conflict, 

Combat was static in style — a 
positional war at which aconventional 
army is at its bestand a guerrilla force 
at its worst. Both sides paid a heavy 
price, the LTTE especially, for engag- 
ing in conventional fighting when its 
forte was hit andrun guerrilla warfare. 


` (History repeated itself in 1995. Hav- 


ing learnt its lesson this time, the LTTE 
slipped out of Jaffna as soon as the Sri 
Lankan Army —SLA—closed in on the 
town.) 

The second phase of the IPKF- 
LTTEconflict was one oflow iniensity 
counter-insurgency, though at times it 
too turned high intensity. After con- 
solidating in Jaffna, the IPKF was to 
spread out and hunt for the LTTE cad- 
res who had escaped the dragnet as 
ajsothose who were already deployed 
in the rest of the North Eastern Prov- 
ince (NEP). 

Under the overall mandate of 


_ISLA, the IPKF was required to estab- 


lish operational control and domi- 
nance in the NEP, marginalise the LTTE 
and create conditions favourable to 
starting the political process. This 
would include the battle for the hearts 
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and minds and isolating the LITE from 
the people, The complexity of achiev- 
‚ ing this mission was highlighted by 
the incongruity of the IPKF fighting 
against the very Tamils whose inter- 
ests they had been assignedto protect. 


Asus difficulty was the opera- 
tional translation of terms like ‘create 
conditions for’, ‘marginalise’ and 
“break the back of insurgency’, as also 
other fancy words that strayed into 
IPKF lexicon. There was also this 
beguiling phrase, ‘loosening and 
tightening of the noose around the 
LTTE.’ This meant different things to 
different commanders, but never, 
perhaps the mischievous version, 
which suggested the IPKF had to let 
` Prabhakaran get out of the bag. If 
operations were halted or suspended, 
they were for reasons other than let- 
ting Prabhakaran go. 

The LTTE’s strategy was rooted 
in its firm demand and conviction in 
Eelam and the belief the IPKF would, 
sooner or later, have to leave Sri 
Lanka. It, therefore, sought to wear 
down the IPKF militarily and even 
more importantly, psychologically. 
Time was on its side. The Tigers 
demonstrably disputed and chal- 
lenged IPKF control and tried to reas- 
sert themselves in so-called liberated 
areas. They followed the strategy of 
‘survival; by ensuring the buildup and 

.replenishment of their military capa- 
city by relying heavily on support 
fromoverseas Tamils. 

While the LTTE varied its strategy 
from ‘confrontation’ to ‘avoidance of 
contact’, ‘hit and run’ remained the 
mainstay of its tactics. The IPKF on 
the other hand could not shed its psy- 
che of a conventional force, though it 
effectively engaged in small-scale 
counter-insurgency operations. It 
was unable to engineer a change in 
mindset: fight a guerrillalike a guer- 
rilla, 
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The IPKF carried out two major 
operations — Operation Checkmate 
(May 1988) and Operation Mahan 
Kartavya (October 1988) — as a cur- 
tain raiser to the elections and kick- 
starting the political process. The first 
operation was designed to flush the 
LTTE out from urban areas and con- 
fine them to their jungle hideouts. In 
the classical counter-guerrilla sense, 
this is akin to separating fish from 
water. 

Thebulkofthe Tamil population 
lives on the eastern seaboard of Sri 
Lanka astride the coastal roads. 
Mahan Kartavya was to ensure that 
the LTTE was unable to interfere in the 
three elections — provincial council 
(November 1988), presidental (Dec- 
ember 1988), and parliamentary (Feb- 
тагу 1989) —held after 11 years in the 
NEP. The violence-free elections (it 
was a mistake not holding provincial 
elections inthe North) were testimony 
to the operational dominance of the 
IPKF. Equally of the considered strat- 
egy of the LTTE to let the elections be 
conducted and get the IPKF out of Sri 
Lanka. 


А... the completion of the politi- 
cal process which skirted the LTTE, the 
hidden agendas came alive. President 
Premadasa all but revoked the ISLA, 
cut a deal with the LTTE and began 
Operation Double Cross, which ironi- 
cally claimed his life. Once Prema- 
dasa formally issued the ultimatum for 
the IPKF to leave Sri Lanka in June 
1989, itbecame clear that his eviction 
strategy sponsored by the LTTE was 
irrevocable. ў 

Forthe LTTE it was now a matter 
of time before the field would be clear 
of the IPKF. Then only the SLA and 


other Tamil groups would be a hurdle . 


to their achieving Eelam. The Tamil 
National Army (TNA) was created by 
RAW as an adhesive for the India- 


backed EPRLF-led North East Provin- 


cial Council. The TNA, not the IPKF, 
became the new target forthe LTTEand 
also its source of Indian weaponry. 

At the same time, the SLA and 
LTTE joined hands; it was then that the 
IPKF and not the LTTE which got iso- 
lated from the people. They saw the 
Indian decision to pull out the IPKF as 
a double-cross: first fighting the 
Tamils and then leaving them in the 
lurch, trapped in a new barrage of 
crossfire. 

In early March 1990, in some 
respects Trincomalee resembled 
Hanoi at the time of the American 
pullout from Vietnam. The IPKF was 
deinducted from Sri Lanka, leaving 
friendly Tamil groups at the mercy of 
the LTTE. 


О, Pawan was India’s largest апа 
briefest 30-month long counter insur- 
gency campaign involving four army 
divisions, tanks; artillery and helicop- 
ters. These military tools were used 
with restraint, but not in the manner 
popularly described: one hand or at 
times both hands tied behind the back. 

The concern for civilian casual- 
ties was initially not as serious as it 
became later on, or as it is today due to 
human rights watches and the army’s 
own self-restraint commandments. 
Political considerations played an 
overarching role in the formulation of 
operational strategy as well as coun- 
ter-insurgency doctrine and strategy. 
Thus, the periodic ceasefires were tan- 
tamount to switching operations on 
and off, impairing thereby both the 
motivation and momentum during 
their subsequent resumption. 

Since there was no properly 
coordinated and integrated politico- 
military strategy, the conduct of battle 
too remained sectoral. Each division 
fought its battles in its designated 
geographical space without refere- 
nce to what its neighbours were doing. 
The LTTE, on the other hand, waged a 


coordinated campaign, frequently 


shifting operational emphasis and - 


resources. 


B... theimprecisionintasking 

and not knowing the bigger picture, 
theIPKF was inadequately trained and 
prepared for the transborder military 
expedition. Its single biggest failing 
was psychological warfare'in which 
the LTTE shone throughout. There 
were various deficiencies in modern 
weapons and equipment. By contrast, 
the LTTE was equipped with 'state of 
the art’ AK-47 rifles and hand-held 
radioequipment. 

Next to guerrilla skills, moti- 
vation and intelligence, the rifle and 
radio are the two most important ins- 
truments of clandestine operations. 
In both these the IPKF lagged behind 
the LTTE; when they did receive some 
of the equipment it was too late. The 
majorstrategic handicap was the IPKF 
weakness in receiving timely intelli- 
gence — this despite RAW’s long and 
sustained alliance with LTTE. 

Not even-once, at least in the 
Batticaloa sector, did any external 
intelligence agency provide any worth- 
while intelligence to the field forma- 
tions over the 30 months. If anything, 
RAW’s presence and influence in the 
field was the source of friction and 
confusion among other Tamil groups, 
leading to operational dissonance. 
The TNA, which was its creation, 
became the biggest embarrassment 
for the IPKF, both during its raising 
and training but even more when it 
was operationalised, because it had 
to be protected from the LTTE. This 
added to the already heavy IPKF opera- 
tional burden. 

Language was a problem bothin 
communication as well as in decipher- 
ing inter-LTTE coded transmissions. 
One such message was translated two 
days too late. By then the LTTE had 
wiped outabig TNA camp. This camp 


could have been saved and a trap laid 
instead for the LTTE. 

. The IPKF did not and could not 
enjoy the operational flexibility of a 
sub-conventional guerrilla force. It 
notonly hadtocontrol population cen- 
tres, protectthe people, help them run 
their business and day-to-day chores 
butalso hadtokeepthe LTTEat bay and 
secure the tenuous lines of communi- 
cation. This meant securing and hold- 
ing ground. Itcould vary its tactics, not 
somuch the overall strategy. 


Сукеш. the low intensity con- 
flict became even lower. This had 
something to do with ethnic affinity of 
the combatants. The LTTEand IPKF had 
developed some emotional attach- 
ment, both in the run-up to the ISLA as 
in the run-up to the surrender of arms. 
At times, and especially at the begin- 
ning of hostilities, not including the 
Jaffna battle, the level of fighting was 
kept unconsciously controlled. There 
was at least one report of a unit of the 
Madras regiment which was sus- 
pected of having worked out with the 
LTTE a policy of live and let live. 

Given the flaws in the ISLA, the 
impediments to its implementability 
and the operational handicaps — innate 
and self inflicted — did the IPKF fail in 
its mission? The short answer to that 
questionis: No. 

The military intervention in 
Sri Lanka was not so much a failure 
of the counter-insurgency campaign 
as it was the breakdown of coer- 
cive diplomacy. The hidden agendas 
carried by all sides — India, Sri Lanka 
and LTTE — further complicated any 
one party being able to achieve its 
agenda. ; 

Many experts argue that India 
burnt its fingers in Sri Lanka. Young 
nations attain maturity after tran- 
scending geopolitical difficulties 
and learning geo-strategic lessons. 
TheLtTEhasalso learnt many lessons: 


that it is better-off sticking to guer- 
rilla tactics and mobile war fight- 
ing than the conventional tactics it 
adopted in Jaffna. The bigger lesson 
is that it cannot expect to win Eelam 
militarily. This is the enduring lesson 
for all sides who are party to the eth- 
nic conflict. 

India has helped Sri Lanka in 
defending its tetritorial integrity and 
in maintaining its political stability. 
The IPKF presence allowed the SLA to 
crush theJVP. It succeeded in doing so 
not through military action but supe- 


rior intelligence and by destroying the ` 


JVP leadership. Attacking the head of 
an insurgency movement has greater 
payoff than slugging at its roots alone. 
A serious, well-planned intelligence 
operation to nab Prabhakaran never 
materialised. All the IPKF did was 
dream about it. The LTTE, its Sea 
Tigers, Black Tigers and Tigresses are 
all the last word in motivation. They 
can be rated as the wiliest and deadli- 
est insurgent group in the world. 


Т. positive side of the military cam- 
paign was the politico-military awak- 
ening. If the decision to engage the 
LTTE was questioned at every level, so 
was its sanity doubted. Officers and 
other ranks gained first hand experi- 
ence in administering towns, reviving 
moribund institutions and restoring 
normalcy. The IPKF’s most significant 
contribution was preparing the Tamils 
for elections and helping Colombo 
hold three of them. These bouts of 
electioneering in Sri Lanka later- 
enabled the army to help state govern- 
ments in Punjab, J&K and elsewhere 
to hold free and fair elections. 

Op Pawan was the first serious 


blooding of the army since the 1971* 


war. It shook up the rank and file and 
gave them the much-needed jolt to 
rouse units and battalions, some of 
who were quite laid back. Counter- 
insurgency isthe infantry's bread and 
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butter. But in Sri Lanka, troops from 
other arms and services were also 
involved in close combat. It provided 
excellent training for about 100 infan- 
try battalions and scores of non infan- 
try units. 

While higher leadership was 
found wanting, junior leaders and 
troops performed effectively, most of 
them through on-job, real time expe- 
rience. Barring one officer who was 
from the artillery, every field com- 
mander belonged to the infantry. It 
was truly a perfect baptism for the 
infantry after 1971. 

A number of books, including a 
few quickies, have appeared on the 
Indian intervention in Sri Lanka. 
There are unexplained gaps in all, 


_ principally in the military sphere. Two 


persons who can bridge the gap are 
Major General Harkirat Singh who was 
the first and only field commander to 
interact with the LTTE on a protracted 
basis, including Prabhakaran. General 
Harkirat’s summary removal from 
Jaffna in the heat of the Jaffna battle 
has never been explained. And his 
own lips remain sealed. 

Similarly, Lt. General A.S. 
Kalkat, the officer commanding the 
IPKF, too has chosen to remain silent. 
Everyone knows he knows a lot 
because he often dealt directly with 
Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi, fre- 
quently over the head of the army 
chief, General V.N. Sharma who 
would proudly refer to Kalkat as his 
‘political general’. Kalkat has at times 
come close to revealing and then . 
clamming up. ` 

We in India are poor at record- 
ing history. But some of us who have 
led troops in the most intense counter- 
insurgency campaigns the army has 
ever fought, owe it to the future sol- 
dier to pen the unfinished slanging 
match between the IPKF and the LTTE 
in Sri Lanka: For the moment, let his- 
tory record that the IPKF did a good 
job of adifficult mission. 


Something Like A War 


ALTHOUGH unconventional weap- 
ons of terror have not yet been used in 
India, this possibility cannot be ruled 
out in the future. Weapons of mass 
destruction (WMD) of a nuclear, che- 
mical, or biological nature, along with 
cyber-warfare, can well become the 
major tools of terror tomorrow. This 
is the result of greater technologi- 
cal expertise and awareness among 
terrorist/insurgent groups, the vast dis- 
semination of information on uncon- 


ventional weapons on the internet, and | 


the increasing availability of such 
weapons from within the country as 
wellas abroad. 

Clearly, the prime factor will be 
the ability of the terrorist/insurgent 
groups to obtain the requisite raw 
materials and then build a weapon of 
use. The dramatic rise in the number 
of countries in possession of uncon- 
ventional weapons, as well as those 
actively engaged in their develop- 
ment, makes such a scenario possible. 
The disintegration of the erstwhile 


Unconventional terror 


RAHUL ROY-CHAUDHURY 


Soviet Union in 199] has already 
resulted in much publicised problems 
of control over nuclear materials 
and facilities. The presence of nuclear 
and chemical weapons in both India 
and Pakistan also makes it imperative 
that controls over them are strictly 
enforced, as they could well be the tar- 
get of terrorist/insurgent groups. 
Theerstwhile Soviet Union con- 
tinues to be the major source for the 
covert transfer of weapons-usable 
fissile material, as evidenced by sei- 
zures of nuclear material. Since 1992, 
this has included three kgs of highly 
enriched uranium (HEU) in the Czech 
Republic, nearly three kgs in St. 
Petersburg, over a kg near Moscow, 
and two kgs in Lithuania. In addition, 
three seizures of plutonium and one of 
HEU in Germany (all in gramme quan- 
tities or less) have been made. These 
seizures are believed to represent 
merely the tip of the iceberg. Western 
intelligence sources.indicate that the 
amount of clandestine weapons grade 
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plutonium available today for sale in 


the black markets of the West is suffi- 
cient to make at least two nuclear 
weapons. 


M...... in a startling disclo- 
sure, General Alexander Lebed, a 
former National Security Advisor to 
President Yeltsin, alleged that upto a 
hundred portable bombs made up to 
look like suitcases, have been unacc- 
ounted forsince 1992. These ‘suitcase 
bombs’ have an explosive capacity of 
one kilotonne (the equivalent of 1,000 
tonnes of TNT), and can be activated 
by asingle individual. 

These allegations have been 
substantiated by a respected Russian 
scientist, Alexei Yablokov, who stated 
thatthese nuclear bombs were secretly 
developed under orders from the 
erstwhile Soviet intelligence service, 
the KGB, in the 1970s for terrorist pur- 
poses. While these claims do appear 
exaggerated, it is apparent that such 
‘miniaturised’ nuclear weapons have 
actually been built. Amidst the confu- 
sion within the erstwhile Soviet Union 
in the early 1990s, it is quite possible 
that the whereabouts of some of these 
suitcase bombs may not be known. 

A recent report has also alleged 
that as much as two-and-a-half tonnes 
of plutonium has been ‘lost’ from 
American nuclear weapon laborato- 
ries over the years. This includes 1.25 
tonnes of plutonium unaccounted 
for from the Rocky Flats weapons fac- 
tory near Denver, Colorado. The U.S. 
Department of Energy, which controls 
U.S. nuclear weapon stockpiles, insists 
that none of this fissile material has 
been stolen butis simply missing due 
to ‘inventory differences’ stemming 
from the material sticking to pipes and 
manufacturing tools. However, a U.S. 
Department of Energy report in May 
1999 rated security at three prominent 
nuclear weapons installations — Los 
Almos, Lawrence Livermore, and 
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Oak Ridge- as ‘marginal’, providing 
only “questionable assurance’ that the 
material was safeguarded closely 
enough. 5 

Not only could Russian 'suit- 
case bombs’ and/or American nuclear 
material find their way to Pakistán, 
but Pakistan's own nuclear weapon 
establishments could well become a 
source of fissile material for terrorists 
to target India’s population centres. 
They may well be aided in this task by 
its powerful Inter Services Intelli- 
gence (ISI) agency. The possibility of 
a breach in security at one of India’s 
nuclear and weapon facilities also 
needs to be taken into account. 


Cu fissile material in India 
is available from its six nuclear rea- 
ctors, at Kakrapar (Gujarat), Kal- 
pakkam (Tamilnadu), and Narora 
(Uttar Pradesh), as well as five rese- 
arch and test reactors at the Bhabha 
Atomic Research Centre (BARC) at 
Mumbai, and the Indira Gandhi Cen- 
tre for Atomic Research (IGCAR) at 
Kalpakkam. It is well known that 
the most difficult and expensive part 
of building à crude nuclear bomb is 
the acquisition of sufficient fissile 
material, notthe actual assembly ofthe 
weapon. The ease by which nuclear 
weapons could then be made is ack- 


` nowledged worldwide. 


A panel of five former U.S. 
nuclear weapons designers recently 
reported to the International Task 
Force on the Prevention of Nuclear 
Terrorism that a workable nuclear 
bomb 'couldbeconstructed by a group 
not previously engaged in designing 
or building nuclear weapons pro- 
vided anumber of requirements were 
adequately met,' as also that such a 
crude design could produce a nominal 
yield in the 10 kilotonne range. Even 
if the bomb did not achieve its full 
yield because of design flaws, 'the 
lowest pre-initiation yield may still be 


inthe 100 tonnerange, eveninacrude 
design.’ 

Moreover, the actual building 
of a nuclear bomb may not even be 
required. The availability of a small 
amount of plutonium (not even wea- 
pons grade), for example, would be 
sufficient to threaten or carry out the 
contamination of a country’s natural 
resources, resulting in large numbers 
of human casualties. The central water 
supply system of a major city would 
clearly be the ideal choice for such 
devastating contamination. Since plu- 
tonium is highly toxic by nature, even 
one microgramme of the substance 
would suffice to wreak havoc. Placed 
strategically in the drinking water 
supply, it would gradually kill hun- 
dreds and thousands of people and, 
more important from aterrorist’s point 
of view, create an environment of 
absolute fear. The scattering of pluto- 
nium in the air would not be as effec- 
tive as the contamination of water. 
Terrorists/insurgents in India could 
well be assisted in such an act of ter- 
ror by the intelligence and security 
agencies of hostile states. | 


C us and biological weapons 
are, not surprisingly, called the ‘poor 
man's atomic bomb.' They require 
precursors and technologies readily 
available, not the acquisition of fissile 
material. They are difficult to detect 
and easy to deploy in delivery systems 
ranging from soda bottles to rudimen- 
tary rockets. Once the chemicals, for 
example, are enclosed in a container 
there is absolutely no method avail- 
able today by which it is possible to 
determine its contents. 

The final advantage, in a very 
macabre sense, is their efficiency; 
causing numerous casualties at mini- 
mal financial costs. According to a 
web page at Arizona State University, 
atomic bombs cost approximately 
$2000 per casualty and conventional 


weapons $800 per casualty. In com- 
parison, costs for chemical weapons 
are $600 per casualty and for biologi- 
cal weapons about $1 percasualty. 
Tools of chemical warfare in- 
clude nerve agents such as tabun, 
sarin and soman; vesicants suchas sul- 
phur mustard, cyanide (solid salts and 
volatile liquids); pulmonary agents 
such as phosgene (carbonyl chloride) 
and incapacitating agents such as BZ. 
Whereas some cause death quickly 
(nerve agents and cyanide), the effects 
of others (sulphur mustard and pulmo- 
nary agents) begin hours after expo- 
sure. Their effects are also quite 
different. Whereas sarin affects the 
nervous system through penetration 
of the skin or vapour, vesicant agents 
cause severe blistering of the skin as 
well as damage to the eyes and air- 
ways. The required quantities for 
lethal effects also vary considerably; 
large amounts of cyanide are required 
to cause death, in comparison to the 
amount needed for nerve agents. 


b s ofchemicalterrorism have 
taken place already. The first such 
officially acknowledged attack was 
carried out by an obscure Japanese 
religious sect, the Aum Shinri Kyo 
(‘Supreme Truth’), in the Tokyo sub- 
way on 20 March 1995. On that day, a 
number of small containers were 
placed on five trains running on three 
major lines of the subway system, 
scheduled to arrive at the Kasumi- 
gaseki station within four minutes of 
each other at the height of the morn- 
ing rush hour. These containers were 
filled with a type of binary chemical 
weapon in which the constituent ele- 
ments of sarin were brought together 
to form the poisonous gas just prior to 
release (by the breaking of the con- 
tainer). As a result, the gas spread 
through the trains, leaving a final toll 
of 12 dead and over 5,500 injured. 
What surprised chemical warfare 


experts was that the death toll was not 
higher. It is believed that had an effec- 
tive aerosol delivery system been 
used, there would have been at least 
300 or more people dead. | 

In the wake of the Tokyo attack 
it was realised that earlier incidents of 
sarin poisoning or contamination 
were also carried out by the same sect. 


` The most significant of these took 


place in the mountain resort of Mat- 
sumoto, 125 miles northwest of 
Tokyo, late in the evening of 27 June 
1994. A substance, later identified as 
sarin, had seeped through the open 
windows of apartments and houses, 
killing or injuring everyone within a 
confined area of space. As a result, 
seven people had died and some 264 
sought hospital treatment. 


Сы home, it was reported in 
1986 that Tamil separatists in Sri 
Lanka had threatened to poison the 
country’s tea crop. An identical situa- 
tion was publicised in September 
1994, when the Sri Lankan Tea Board 
announced that threats to poison 
exports of tea had been proven a 
hoax. A Tamil group called the Ellalan 
Force had claimed in faxes to news 
agencies, foreign embassies and trade 
associations that it had mixed arsenic 
in tea bags destined for export. Subse- 
quently, the U.S., Germany and Italy 
were reported to have checked their 
imports of tea from Sri Lanka. How- 
ever, while calling for precautionary 
measures and tightened security, the 
Sri Lankan Tea Board was unable 
to find any trace of arsenic in 200 ran- 
dom samples tested over a two week 
period.  — 

Chemical warfare agents can 
readily be synthesized by a skilled 
chemistifthe precursors are available. 
The processes for synthesis are read- 
ily available and can even be down- 
loaded from the internet. This does not 
require the resources or the technical 


assistance of astate. Much orallof the 
necessary production equipment and 
technology is available on the open 
market and has widespread civil util- 


‘ity. Although there has been an inter- 


national embargo on many of these 
precursors, this ban does not apply to 
shipments within acountry. The U.S. 
Department of Defence estimates that 
as many as 26 states may possess 
chemical agents, and/or weapons and 
an additional 12 may be seeking to 
develop them. Under the Chemical 
Weapons Convention (CWC), India 
formally acknowledged the presence 
of chemical weapons in the country. 

. Biological weapons carry agents 
which spread deadly diseases like 
anthrax and plague. These agents com- 
prise bacterias which cause anthrax, 
bubonic plague, brucellosis and tulare- 
mia; rickettsiae which causes Q-fever; 
viruses like encephalitis; and toxins 
like botulinum and saxitoxin. These 


diseases cause considerable damage 


when they penetrate the skin or are 
inhaled, often resulting in death. 


I was not surprising to learn that the 


. Japanese Aum Shinri Kyo sect had 


been interested in biological terror- 
ism. In 1993, its members are believed 
to have visited a major research insti- 
tute in Japan to purchase materials 
necessary for gene recombination and 
cells for promoting the multiplication 
of viruses. Worse, the sect appeared 
interested inthe deadly Ebola virus. It 
reportedly sent a ‘medical’ mission to 
Zaire in 1992 at the time of an outbreak 
of the virus. 

Recently, acomprehensive study 
on the spread of bioterrorism and bio- 
crimes was released in the U.S. Writ- 
ten by W. Seth Carus, a visiting fellow 
at Washington’s National Defence 
University’s Centre for Counter Pro- 
liferation Research, it cites more than 
110 alleged cases involving biologi- 
cal agents this century. The U.S. Cen- 
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tral Intelligence Agency (CIA) reports 
that at least ten countries are believed 


: to possess ог be conducting research 


on biological agents for weaponi- 
zation. According to the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Defence, ‘Pakistan has the 
resources and the capabilities appro- 
priate to conducting R&D relating to 
biological weapons.’ Still believed 
unaccounted for in Iraq are 30 tonnes 
of biological weapon agents, includ- 
ing 19,000 litres of botulinum toxin, 
8,500 litres of anthrax, and 2 tonnes of 
aflatoxins. ` 


Н ighly sophisticated and far more 
dangerous biological weapons could 
also be made from recent advances 
in biotechnological research, which 
attempts to map the human gene. Such 
weapons could be capable of target- 
ting aspecific group of human beings 
with common genetic characteristics, 
as may be the case with certain ethnic 
groups. This terrifying prospect may 
well be a spin-off from research being 
carried out under the Human Genom: 


Project (HGP), a 15-year $3 billion pro- ` 


gramme begun in 1990. This interna- 
tional scientific effort aims to map and 
sequence all the 60,000 to 80,000 
genes in the human body to find out 
more about human DNA (deoxyribo- 
nucleic acid). 

The information age has truly 
dawned uponus. Indefence planning, 
for example, information technology 
(IT) assets and capabilities (including 
computers and communication net- 
works) have brought aboutarevolution 
in military affairs (RMA). This connec- 
tivity, however, can be exploited by 
cyber-terrorists to destroy critical sec- 
tions of the information highway. The 
use of non-nuclear electromagnetic 
pulse (NN-EMP) ‘suitcase bombs’, for 
example, would have devastating 
electronic consequences against mili- 
tary and civilian communication net- 
works. They could also destroy smart 
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ammunition, as well as influence 
mines and missile warheads. 

In addition, cyber-terrorism 
could be conducted by introducing 
lethal computer viruses into commu- 
nication networks, overwhelming the 


system with an information overload, ` 


cracking encrypted communication, 
and hacking into official civil and 
military computers, including those 
used for tasks such as air traffic con- 
trol (both military and civilian). Such 
incidents would wreak considerable 
havoc and casualties. 

Following the Pokhran II nuclear 


‘tests in May 1998, it was feared that 


BARC’s communication network had 
been tampered with. However, only 
the external e-mails of BARC scientists 
had been contaminated by a group of 
dedicated hackers opposed to nuclear 
weapons. Recently, the Indian Army's 
official website on Kashmir was also 
hacked into, and its contents altered. 


С, the age of unconventional 
terroris upon us. Raw materials are not 
impossible to acquire from national 
stocks or covert transactions in the 
international black market, nor is it 
difficult to actually build fairly effec- 
tive and deployable weapons for 
purposes of terrorism. The March 
1995 attack in the Tokyo subway rep- 
resents the first such major example 
of chemical terrorism. The use of fis- 
sile material, chemical and biological 
weapons, and even cyber space, for 
acts of terror in the future is a distinct 
possibility in India. 

This necessitates enhanced and 
comprehensive security at India’s 
nuclear and weapon establishments 
and facilities, and exchanges of infor- 
mation and analysis with intelligence 
services of friendly states. In addition, 
agencies ofthe government need to be 
trained and to prepare themselves to 
deal with such acts of unconventional 
terror in the near future. 


Books 


THE THREAT FROM WITHIN by V.K. Nayar. 
Lancer Publishers, Delhi, 1992. 


LOWINTENSITY CONFLICTS: The New Dimen- : 


sion to India’s Military Commitments by Maroof 
Raza. Kartikeya Publications, Meerut, 1995. 


UNCIVIL WARS: Pathology of Terrorism in India 
by Ved Marwah. Harper Collins, Delhi, 1996. . 


TACKLING INSURGENCYAND TERRORISM: 
Blueprint for Action by Bhaskar Sarkar. Vision 
Books, Delhi, 1998. 


THE literature on terrorism in the South Asian region, 
and India in particular, is vast. The existing genre of 
writing contains a spectrum of commentaries focus- 
ing on both theoretical and practical aspects of this 
socio-political phenomenon. Two of the works listed 
above are more narrative in nature — Marwah and 
Nayar. Razaand Sarkar veer towards the analytical and 
prescriptive—the difference being that Raza deals more 
with the Indian Army’s role commitment to low inten- 
sity conflict (LIC), while the latter seeks to advance a 
new approach to understanding terrorism. Sarkar has 
a score card approach, i.e., giving points to the state 
andtothe adversary onthe basis oftheir aims and goals 
and then totalling the scores. For a simple and practi- 
cal way to understand terrorism, one has to refer to the 
score card, not of a match in the cricket world cup but 
to the book by Sarkar. 

Terrorism is just one of many forms of political 
dissent and struggle generated by India’s socio politi- 
cal milieu. Managing, controlling and containing these 
is the task of the internal security apparatus. In essence, 
the state has to manage a range of problems — those 
relating to maintenance of law and order, communal 
violence, guerrilla warfare and sub-nationalism. Ter- 
rorism, particularly transnational terrorism sponsored 
from across the borders, is the main problem facing 
India. This is so because violent struggles by groups 
and individuals to achieve their ends gets support from 
outside making it difficult to cut the umbilical cord. In 


the case of the North East or in J&K, the external factor 
remains a major obstacle to effectively containing the 
problem. 

Terrorism may be defined as a form of organized 
crime that prevails in society in specific socio-economic 
environments and which aims to highlight its cause or 
demand by a combination of fearand publicity. The aim 
is toutilize the psychological impact of attacks on peo- 
ple and places to underscore that the terrorist is capa- 
ble of undertaking any act without hindrance. It is for 
this reason that terrorism has been defined as the use 
of violence when its most important result is the psy- 
chological effect on someone else. The act of terror also 


-involves the emotion and motivation of the terrorist. 


Terrorism makes use of inordinate and indiscriminate 
violence against individuals or groups of individuals 
who are inno way connected with the movement. 

The narration of terrorist acts alongside an analy- 
sis of how the state should not respond is what is dealt 
by Marwah, a former police officer with considerable 
experience. His view of the state’s response to acts of 
terrorism leaves one wondering if individuals in the 
system are bound by it or whether it is the other way 
around, for responses remain ad hoc and create more 
confusion than necessary. 

Sarkar’s search is for an alternative, what may be 
called a holistic approach to terrorism. He focuses on 
theory, outlines different forms of struggle and then 
presents an overview of how each segment of society 
should respond to terrorism. In a way he provides a 
handbook for those wanting to know about the basics 
of terrorism and related activity. He covers a broad can- 
vas including the basic rudiments of revolutionary war- 
fare, a brief history of insurgency in India, non-military 
dimensions of insurgency, as also the mechanics for 
conducting operations against insurgents. 

Unpackaging the terminology on terrorism and 
associated forms of violence is crucial to this discourse. 
The problem of using them, either by themselves orin 
an umbrella fashion, is that each term — such as insur- 
gency, terrorism or guerrilla warfare — has a specific 
connotation when applied to a particular situation. Ter- 
rorism is an umbrella term currently in usage, best 
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defined as the use of violence to create a psychologi- 
cal sense of fear. Insurgency on the other hand can be 
used to describe all movements that attempt to change 
existing systems of authority by use of force. Within 
this framework, terrorism can be read as a tactic used 
by insurgents to terrorize the populace into accepting 
its cause as legitimate. In South Asia, and India in par- 
ticular, terrorism has emerged from nascent political 
dissent. This has transformed itself, more often than 
not, into secession and insurgent terrorism — the pri- 
mary reasons being that internal administration is 
unable to deliver while external help is available 
for generating the money and weapons to fuel local 
grievances. ( 

Those who take to terrorism almost always have 
the advantage that they can strike at any target, particu- 
larly the man on the street, at any time and place. 
Though the indiscriminate attacks on civilian populace 
are usually not important in the achievement of the 
final objective, they serve the purpose of generating 
fear and uncertainty in the minds of the target popula- 
tion. This leads the latter to believe that the state is 
unable to protect them — precisely how a small group 
can command the attention of anation. 

The problem that societies face is that the level 
of violence perpetrated by terrorism relates, more 
often than not, to the psychological impact rather than 
actual loss of lives. In India, an act of terrorism lead- 
ing to loss of lives often has an ethnic or social import 
with long-term consequences. The killing of Hindus 
in Punjab or the selective killing of Pundits in Jammu 
and Kashmir provided the basis for social unrest, mak- 
ing a resolution of the problem socially difficult. Both 
Marwah and Nayar provide regional narrations of 
terrorist acts and their fall-outs. The latter details the 
Indian Army counter-insurgency operations in the 
North East, usually a neglected area. However, while 
information provided is useful, an update is needed. 

To sustain acts of terrorism, it is necessary to 
create acause potent enough to motivate people in large 
numbers to take up arms. The terrorist group requires 
both dynamism and organization capable of establish- 
ing a cause. What is important is to create conditions 
wherein people find that the government is incapable 
of protecting them. This calls for incidents of violence, 
followed by propaganda which attempts to establish 
that since the state is incapable of giving protection, 
prudence lies in supporting the terrorist. This is best 
illustrated in the account by Marwah of Rubaiyya 
Sayyed’s kidnapping in 1990 in Jammu and Kashmir. 
This one incident began the slide in Kashmir. An 
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ineffective local administration and an indifferent 
Centre, combined to evolve a policy on Kashmir for 
which the nation is paying a price in Kargil today. 

It needs recalling that terrorist attacks on civi- 
lians or on the police usually compel the state to respond 
in kind, leading to an alienation of the population. Pun- 
jab and Jammu and Kashmir are good examples of this 
process, though the state mechanisms to contain this 
alienation in the two cases were different and led to dif- 
ferentresults. 

The ability of the state to undertake counter- 
measures without disturbing the socio-political envi- 
ronment depends on the efficiency of the personneland 
organizations tasked for the mission. The Indian mili- 
tary has a long and varied experience of tackling 
insurgency and terrorism. Seen in the larger construct 
of low intensity conflict, both in its domestic and 
transnational context, the military’s experience sug- 
gests an increasing commitment in these missions, a 
role for which the army is normally not trained nor 
equipped. 

Itis in this perspective that one views Raza’s work 
dealing with the Indian Army’s commitment to LIC. He 
concludes that itis necessary for the army to learn how 
to deal with low intensity conflicts as a way of war. This 
is all the more essential today in the nuclearised envi- 
ronment of South Asia and demands a crucial change 
in the doctrinal mind-set of the army when dealing with 
Lic. Sarkar too has a useful section on the role of the 
army in combatting insurgency. He discusses higher 
decision-making, unified command, and conduct of 
military operations at a higher and battalion level so 
essential in today’s environment. He also stresses 
the role and importance of intelligence, and the use of 
sophisticated technology. 

Past experience suggests that the army follows a 
positional war-fighting doctrine while tackling con- 
flicts at the lower end of the spectrum. This shows up 


_in the large deployment of manpower, usually 1:5 


ratio though counter-insurgency in the North East, 


Jammu and Kashmir and elsewhere should have given « 


the army enough material to rethink its organizational 
and operational strategies. From an Indocentric point 
of view, terrorism has grown with its own specific 
regional characteristics. By and large it has emerged 
out of political-criminal activity, promoted by exter- 
nal forces and has transformed itself into political ter- 
rorism. In places like the North East, the insurgency 
that began іп the '50s and ’60s has now adapted itself 
to the ways of insurgent-terrorism, i.e. the insurgents 
are using the tactics of terror to gain theirends. 


N 


Terrorism in India has today reached a stage 
where international linkages allow for the synchro- 
bombing of public facilities to strike fear and cause 
social and communal unrest. The earliest manifesta- 
tion of terrorism in India witnessed a spate of hijackings 
and crude bombings. Then came political killings and 
kidnappings. This was then transfused with political 
secession and insurgent-terrorism which challenged 
the very authority of the state. 

Various groups in India have used terrorism to 
further their ends and undermine the authority of the 
state. They also attempt to alienate target groups from 
thenational mainstream with a view to achieving their 
goal of political power. Terrorist groups in Jammu and 
Kashmir, and to some extent in the North East, go 
beyond just seeking political change; they aim at seces- 
sion. Political terrorism usually provides the basis of 
any activity that might lead to arebellion orinsurgency 
movement against the prevailing political authority. 
With help from across the borders, the scale of terror- 
ist operations obviously increases. Thus, the move- 
ments in Punjab and presently inJ&K have enjoyed long 
gestation and active periods. We must not forget it takes 
an equally long time to control such activities. 

The problem of transnational terrorism has 
gained importance today because many nations and ter- 
rorist organizations do not recognize international 
boundaries. This makes the task of national govern- 
ments in curbing such activity all the more difficult viz., 
the civil war in Afghanistan spilt over into Pakistan and 
subsequently India. With Pakistan aiding and.abetting 
the insurgency in J&K, the task of controlling violence 
has been made more difficult. 

Past and present trends suggest that India faces 
two major on-going problems which require attention 
— narco-terrorism and the proliferation of small arms. 
Botharetransnational incharacter and difficultto curb. 
India will find it difficult to stem the tide. The supply 
of arms and explosives to the insurgency in Punjab kept 
the pot boiling for a long time, Over 10,000 AK series 
rifles were captured during counter-terrorist operations 
between 1988-1994. A large percentage of these were 
intercepted at the border. Proper co-ordination in such 


- interceptions, and a commitment of the state and its 


police in countering such activity, lay at the root of curb- 
ing terrorism in Punjab. 
That the Indian state has the capability to control 


` all such activity is demonstrated by the restoration of 
. peace in Punjab. Similarly, the successful conduct of 
“parliamentary and assembly elections in Jammu and 

Kashmir demonstrates the usefulness of a mixed strat- 


egy towards terrorism. Though the carrot and stick 
policy has thus far shown results, it fails to provide 
answers to how democracy can tackle the problem of 
insurgent-terrorism without paying a price, as is evi- 
denced in Punjab. Additionally, the state's reliance on 
the army to tackle such problems has serious implica- 
tions for its trairiing and mind-sets. The real challenge 
before India is to produce a frame of action that can han- 
dle diverse problems with enough room for manoeu- 
vre and without excessive dependence on military 
force. For this to become a reality, it is en to get 
to the underpinnings of terrorism. 

That terrorism has political and socio-economic 
underpinnings 15 not unique in itself. But the diverse 
nature of the country and its people makes it difficult 


to isolate a single locus of threat. By and large, the 
: development process itself creates space for dissent. ` 


But lack of development can often lead to terrorism. 
Additionally, external factors that aid and abet terror- 
ismcreate a diplomatic and political problem. The vari- 
ous strands will only fall into place if and when both 
the people and the state accept the responsibility of 
taking on the terrorist. 

This commitment could range from creative 
diplomacy to stem the external factor, all the way to 


the media not giving sensational or extra coverageto . 


acts of terrorism and terrorists. At the same time the 
state has to beorganizationally prepared to combatter- 
rorism. Thus intelligence, force structures and techno- 
logy have to be both available and geared up to meet 
any actofterror. All this has been dealt with in varying 
degrees inthe booksunderreview. 

The present Indian oreven South Asian paradigm 
of security does not cater for combatting terrorismin a 
cohesive manner. This is because transnational and 
national means of combatting terrorism remain instru- 
ments of governments and do notcater for people's par- 
ticipation. Itis no surprise, therefore, that human rights 
are violatedinJ&K. The counter-terrorist policy.in Pun- 
jab did lead to the loss of several hundred innocent 
lives. Though the problems of combatting terrorism in 
ademocratic framework are considerable, this does not 


imply that nations like India cannot evolve a viable- 
strategy to fight terrorism. The violence when perpe- 


trated, results in the loss of lives leading to counter- 
operations by the state which again result in the loss of 
lives. The problem here is one of inadequate inielli- 
gence due to poor policing and organizational inertia 
in acting on information when itis available. 
While these works have a Indocentric view of 
things, it is essential to scan the larger South Asian 
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context wherein ethnic balance and its political link- 
ages often create conditions for terrorist violence. Ter- 
rorism has found its roots in Sri Lanka, Pakistan and 
India due to both internal and external influences. Thus, 
it is not improbable that solutions to some of these is- 
sues have a South Asian context. It is here that the idea 
of a ‘community’ or regional co-operation becomes 
relevant. - 

To become effective in fighting terrorism, the 
SAARC nations must go beyond mere statements about 
wishing to present a united front against terrorism and 
acting in concert. It requires co-operation on the 
ground, which means having the political and military 
will to tackle transnational terrorism. The entire gamut 
of issues from drugs, weapons proliferation, to support 
for terrorism have to be faced. 

Currently the direction of co-operation suggests 
both a lack of will and groundwork. While India and 
Pakistan are unlikely to get into a co-operative mode 
on terrorism, the other neighbours can. Though fornow 
terrorism remains dormant in some parts and active 
elsewhere, South Asia will continue to face the prob- 
lem for some time to come, mainly because of a lack 
of respect for boundaries and ethnic and sub-national 
forces that are gaining ground. For this, co-operation 
across borders is imperative. 


Bhashyam Kasturi 


DEFENDING INDIA by Jaswant Singh. Macmillan 


India, Bangalore, 1999. 


THE External Affairs Minister Jaswant Singh’s book 
has been received well in part, one suspects, because 
of its novelty. Even political leaders of standing are not 
expected to have anything sensible to say on matters 
of public.consequence, leave alone to publish a tome 
on a weighty subject such as national security. À bal- 
anced critique of the book has, therefore, to first over- 
come this element of surprise. 

The trouble with Defending Indiais that itis like 
the proverbial broth stirred by far too many cooks. It is 
difficult to know just what the head chef/writer, in this 
case Jaswant Singh, had in mind to do ere he began on 
the enterprise or just what his own overarching beliefs 
are which he wanted fleshed out. Had these ideas been 
explored by him in his own way, as distinct from rely- 
ing on contributors he has roped in for their specialist 
knowledge (dealing with the country’s naval policy, 
air power and defence budgeting) and on published 
extracts from well-known books, then the end pro- 
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duct might have been less disjointed and something 


` altogether more significant and of an enduring cha- 


racter. 

To produce this last was not beyond him. Espe- 
cially as Jaswant Singh shows in occasional flashes 
of insight, that he is an accomplished historian, writer 
and analyst. In his chapter on 'strategic culture', for 
instance, he makes the exceptional point that military . 
craft, valour and heroism survived the baleful influ- 
ences over the millennia of a uniquely pacifistic reli- 
gion and ideology and an inherently complacent 
attitude to life which, debilitatingly for this country, 
have bludgeoned and shaped every other aspect of 
Indian thinking and India's policies. A compendium 
of such nuggets along with the necessary analysis 
would have established the reputation of the author, 
even if suchexercise realized a slimmer volume. 

Instead what we get for our money is not so much 
Jaswant Singh as the experts he has relied on and 
exasperatingly — Philip Mason, Stephen Peter Rosen, 
the all-purpose Indian defence analyst of the day, 
K. Subrahmanyam, R. McFarquar, et al—all of whom 
he quotes so extensively as to force one to wonder if 
in trying to achieve a heftily-proportioned book 
Singh has not produced a treatise attributable to a 
diffident undergraduate, who catalogues the views 
of well-known writers, adding very little of his own. 

` Take forexample the section on the Indian peace- 
keeping operation in Sri Lanka: Most of the space is 
taken up by J.N. Dixit's account, reproduced from his ` 
book in extenso. Jaswant Singh’s take on this military 
fiasco is restricted to less than half a page of con- 
clusionary comments blaming ‘the lack of cohesion... 
and harmonious coordination between different agen- 
cies of the Indian state’ and ‘the incapacity of the 
political leadership of the time’ alone forit. 

This is unsatisfactory. Jaswant Singh was a res- 
pected parliamentary leader at the time. An insider’s 
personal account of what was happening at the Delhi- 
end during Operation Pawan and how the opposition 
parties perceived the developments would have been 
far more enlightening. Indeed, it is precisely this kind 
of perspective adding to the history of the period that 
is missing. 

This penchant for reproducing other people’s 
views at length is sustained right through to the Post- ' 
script on Indian nuclear policy post-Pokharan П. It is 
now Raja Ramannaand the ubiquitous Subrahmanyam 
doing main duty. By this stage the reader, who has had 
to plough through Subrahmanyam’s Introduction to the 
book as well as large bits of his writings liberally used 


by the author throughout the text, may feela bitcheated. 
After all, this former civil servant and pamphleteer par 
excellence, can be read any day of the week in a news- 
paper. Jaswant Singh comes in at the end to justify 


‘India’s acquiring nuclear weapons in terms of oppos- 


ing ‘nuclear apartheid’ and reiterates the BJP coalition 
government’s policy line of working towards nuclear 
disarmament. 

So, what is the essence of Jaswant Singh’s own 
core beliefs? And, how does it mesh with the conduct 
of foreign policy on his watch at the MEA? His chief 
endeavours have been in the CTBT-nuclear field. It will 
be a true test of his convictions to see if there is in facta 
fit. In the book Jaswant Singh rues the lack of ‘a sense 
of history’ in Indians, by which he presumably means 
the sense of national grandeur anda vision ofthe coun- 
try of the kind, say, Charles de Gaulle had for France. 
Later in the book he talks of the entire stretch of the 
earth, ‘from Vancouver to Vladivostok’ — excepting 
South Asia and the Indian Ocean region — being 
covered by overlapping nuclear security regimes to 
advance the argument that India too needs the security 
afforded by nuclear weapons. 

In this context, how is one to reconcile Jaswant 
Singh’s bending over backwards, according to press 
commentaries, to accommodate Strobe Talbott and the 
US position? Is it in the expectation that Washington 
will deign to devolve to Delhi the prerogatives of a 
nuclear satrap presiding over South Asia, an arrange- 
ment of the sort the Mughals had with ‘the Rajput 
feudatories’, which Jaswant Singh writes about? Is 
this the position that India should hanker for? It will 
be tragic but in keeping with the history of this godfor- 
saken land that the Indian rulers may once again render 
the country vulnerable by accepting the peace of the 
oppressors by signing CTBT and FMCT and otherwise 


` surrendering our options to develop nuclear where- 


withal to deter even the most powerful. 

Fifty years hence when historians survey this 
period more authoritatively, they are bound to ascribe 
India’s acquiescing in the American policy of contain- 
ing nonproliferation to yet another failure sourced to 


the country’s ‘strategic culture’ —the inability to think ' 


and act decisively to garner the best security dividends 
in the long term. Ironically for him, they may count 
External Affairs Minister Jaswant Singh among the 
chief villains, just as the author holds Jawaharlal Nehru 
responsible for all the security ills of India in the first 
five decades after Independence. 
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In memorium 


Eqbal Ahmad 1933-1999 


THE noted historian, revolutionary and journalist, 
Eqbal Ahmad, died in Islamabad on May 11. Overthe 
past five years, he had devoted his energies towards 
overcoming the hostilities of the 1947 Indian partition. 
Born in Bihar at the height of the Indian nationalist 
movement, Eqbal and his brothers moved to Pakistan 
in 1947. Some part of that journey has been recounted 
in a BBC documentary entitled.‘Stories My Country 
Told Me', a five-part series in-which Eqbal was fea- 
tured along with Edward Said, E.J. Hobsbawm, 
Desmond Tutu and Maxine-Hong Kingston. Signifi- 
cantly, Eqbal chose as his country both his village Irki, 
and the Indian subcontinent. 

It may seem Strange to say that Eqbal Ahmad was 
imbued by the spirit of so poor, violent and bigoted a 
state as Bihar, but that is only because we forget that 


‘Bihar produced two of the sweetest dialects of India, 


Mythili and Bhojpuri; the. strongest and most radical 
peasant movements — both the non-violent Bhoodan 
and the insurrectionary Naxalbari; and was the state 
in which Gandhi launched thenon-cooperation move- 
ment, at Champaran. And in ancient India, Bihar's capi- 
tal city Patna (then Pataliputra) was the seat of the 
enlightened Mauryan empire, while one of the great- 
est Buddhist shrines, Sarnath, lies on its western bor- 
derwithU.P. : 

. Eqbal’s own family were wealthy Muslim lanc- 


owners who were devoted to learning. His grandfather. 


founded the Khudabaksh library in Patna, which 


remains one of the most valuable collections of medi- : 


eval Persian manuscripts today. He was also a fierce 


 -aríti-colonialist who had to be forcibly restrained from 


riding off to the Indian Mutiny. This heritage was 
expanded by his parents who were early Gandhians. 
His father was one of the first men in Bihar to distrib- 
ute his farms to the peasants who worked them; for this 
he was killed by his own relatives. The child Eqbal was 
with his father when he died; in fact, his father died 
shielding his son from the assassins’ blows. In the hope 
that distance might alleviate this trauma, his mother 
sent him away to live with his older brother, where he 
suffered further lonely torments. 

Nevertheless, it was.the influence of this brother 
which he treasured almost more than his mother’s. 


From his brother he gained tenderness and the sense 


of what the best kind of civil servant could be. From 
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-his mother he gained sterner principles, and the sense 
' of a family’s first responsibility being to their 


dependents. He was always a little cross with her for 


: sending him away to spend six years with Mahatma 


Gandhi when he was thirteen; I suspect his young man- 


hood was offended by Candie S talk ofthe womanli- 


ness of men. 
` Fora boy brought up in this untidy and organic 


- amalgam of Islam and Hinduism, colonial serviceand : 
fiercely indigenous gentry, the 1946 Biharriots which : 
were the prelude to Partition came as adreadful shock. | 
А world had ended, and he and his brothers decided:to 


leave for Pakistan. Their mother refused to leave; 
indeed she roundly abused them for having become 


“Muslim Zionists’ . Whether it was this taunt or whether : 


it was the belief that a civil servant must never exploit 
his privilege for personal use, Eqbal refused to take 
the aeroplane seat his brother had arranged for him to 
Lahore. Instead, he-elected to make the long march 
from Delhi’s Purana Qilain the company of strangers. 

This is not the place to talk of that unspeakable 


_ experience; what he made of it 30 years later can be’ 


found in ће BBCdocumentary. For us what is germane 
is that having lost his faith in a subcontinent where 
religions could enrich each other's world views, he was 
one.of the myriad who hoped to build Pakistan as a 
country of enlightened, absorptive and inclusive Islam, 
a place based on culture and citizenship. As the coun- 


try descended into sectarian and elite squabbles, this. 


hope too was disappointed. He left forthe United States 


where he immersed himself in Arab studiesinthehope - 
of finding there the Islam which had always engaged 


with the world rather than turning its back on it. The 
US made him a two-fold gift: a cause, in the Algerian 
liberation war, which then extended to a commitment 
to North Africa and its particularly unsuspicious form 
of Islam; and a kinship, of culture in the Middle East, 
in particular in Beirut and Cairo. These were gifts he 
retained, even as his campaigns for Palestinian and 
Middle Eastern independence in the sense ofthe free- 
dom of peoples not nations — were dashed. 


Returning to the US in the 1960s after the libera- - 


tion of Algeria, he plunged into the anti-war movement 
and was arrested tried and acquitted on the charge of 


attempting to kidnap Henry Kissinger. Hunted by ` 


Kissinger, he was admired by De Gaulle. 


me. 


Fifteen years ago he came back to the subconti- 
nent to make his peace with the troubled history which 
had driven him hence. It was typical of Eqbal that this 
attempt should take the form of giving. Abuilderin the 
best Muslim tradition, he wanted to create a liberal arts 
college in Pakistan in the spirit of the great Arab thinker 


.Ibn Khaldun, while architecturally he looked to 


Fatehpur Sikri. At the same time, he was increasingly 
drawn toa larger and most personal cause, of overcom- 
ing the hostilities of Partition, and in the last years of 
his life it was this that became his overwhelming pas- 
sion. He sought every opportunity to speak and act, 
from trying to prevent Pakistan from entering into an 
arms race with India, to arguing that the Kashmir dis- 
pute should not hold the two countries back from regu- 
larizing trade and easing freedom of movement, 

As all those who knew him will testify, Eqbal 
Ahmad could charm the birds from the bush, the snakes 
off the earth, and the communalists from theirlair. Last 
year, shortly after the BJP government came to power, 
he went to interview a noted Hindu ideologue. When 
the interview ended, Eqbal invited the man to Pakistan. 
He responded, ‘Not only will I come to Pakistan, but I 
willcome with the forces of Akhand Bharat.’ And then, 
as Eqbal turned to leave, he caught Eqbal’s hand, bent 
his head and asked for Eqbal’s blessing. The boy who 
squirmed away from Mahatma Gandhi had after all 
acquired some of the same grandeur of spirit. 

Radha Kumar 


Myron Weiner 1931-1999 


Myron Weiner, doyen in the field of Indian political 
studies in North America, died at his home in Vermont 
inthe morning of June 3, 1999, at the age of 68, the con- 
sequence of acancerous tumourembedded in his brain 
that had been diagnosed after last Thanksgiving. He 
was buried, according to Jewish tradition, the next 
morning, June 4, in the Jewish section of the Montpelier 
cemetery. He is survived by his wife, Sheila, and two 
children, Saul and Beth. 

Myron was born in New York in 1931, graduated 
from the City College, New York, Phi Beta Kappa, in 
1951, and received his Ph.D. in Politics from Princeton 
University in 1955. He began his teaching career at 
Princeton as a lecturer the year after he received his 
degree, moved to Chicago the following year where 
he remainedas Assistant Professor of Political Science 
until 1961. After 1961, he moved to the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, where he progressed from 
Associate Professor of Political Science to Professor, 


Chairman of the Department, and Ford International 
Professor of Political Science. He had also been 
Director of MIT’s Centre for International Studies 
between. 1987 and 1992. During his career he held 
several visiting appointments at Harvard, Oxford, the 
Hebrew University, Delhi University and the Univer- 
sity of Paris. He was also the recipient of numerous 
fellowships, awards and research grants. He was 
active as well in many professional and public service 


` organizations and editorial boards. 


Myron will be long and best remembered in the 
field for his scholarship and teaching. During his 
enormously productive career, he published 13 books 
of his own of outstanding quality, 19 books coedited 
with others, anda great many articles in other books and 
scholarly journals. His most recent book on India, The 
Child and the State in India: Child Labour and Educa- 
tion Policy in Comparative Perspective, published by 
Princeton University Press in 1995, has had a powerful 
impact beyond the academic world, throwing an enti- 
rely new light on the issues of child labour and illiteracy 
and completely changing the terms of discussion 
among policy-makers as well as scholarly observers. 

Mostofthe most productive scholars in the field 
of Indian political studies in the United States today 
are former students of his. He was a model for all those 
of us lucky enough to have been his students, setting 
standards that none of us have yet fully reached. 

Those standards were not just of scholarly pro- 
duction. He was also a model of dedication in teach- 
ing, scholarly and personal integrity, energy and 
enthusiasm forhis work, discipline and drive, commit- 
ment to Indian studies and close relations between 
Indiaandthe United States—all carried offutterly with- 
out pretension of any sort. Moreover, his commitment 
to the scholarly life was absolute. He never sought 
office, powerorrecognition in professional orany other 
organizations and associations, though he was always 
ready to serve when asked to do so. 

Although his productivity was prodigious and his 
commitment to scholarship exemplary, he was also a 
whole person, who enjoyed life, his family, his col- 
leagues, friends and students to the utmost. He lived 
life enthusiastically and travelled extensively, bothin 
his work and for pleasure. His last major trips were 
across the Silk Road and, less than two months before 
his death, in March, to South Africa—in between bouts 
of treatment for his tumour — for a safari, fulfilling a 
promise to Sheila. : 

Myron was loved by those who knew him. He had 
boundless time for everyone who needed his help or 
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who just wanted to discuss something with him, aca- 
demic or otherwise. A phone conversation to Myron 
required an allocation of at least an hour of time, if not 
two. A visit to his office might take two or three hours, 
during which Myron’s акш conversation and 
interest never flagged. 


Myron lived and died ар and graciously. < 


There was not a shred of remorse, self-pity, or resent- 
: ment in his attitude to life or death. Although he lost 
his short-term memory and was extremely weak dur- 
ing his last days, he retained his mental capacities, his 
sense of humour, and his wit until the end. He died 
peacefully in the morning after a light breakfast. He 
will remain a model in the way he faced death as he 
lived his life. Myron will be long remembered and 
sorely missed. 

` Paul R. Brass 


Mervyn de Silva 


LATEevening on Tuesday, 22 June, Mervyn de Silva, 
the founder and co-editor of The Lanka Guardian 
passedaway atthe National Hospital in Colombo, suc- 
cumbing to a heart attack. He had, characteristically, 
spentaconvivialday atthe Orient Club, among friends, 
regaling them with his acerbic wit and satire in his last 
contribution for his column in The Island, written 
underthe pseudonym, Kautilya. 
Overthe last few months, Mervyn had been pre- 
occupied in his role as nurse and dietician to his ailing 
wife, Lakshmi, who must be more shocked.than any- 
one else that Mervyn should choose to disappear like 
acopy of yesterday's newspaper. However, we arecon- 
fident that having been his companion for long years, 
Lakshmi would have the resources in ample measure 
to cope with the shock. Our thoughts are with her and 
` with Dayan Jayatilleke, who hás some of his father’s 
traits in good measure, including the trait not to be a 
camp-follower, falling in line with fads and fashions 
. іп the corridors of power: Mervyn had a brilliant aca- 
demic career, during which he distinguished himself 
as a terrific orator, at the end of which he showed his 
disdain for symbols of achievement by successfully 
failing to secure a first class degree. 
While a young man these days (and only slightly 
less so, ayoung woman) who does not secure a distinc- 
tion is doomed to have life chances severely compro- 


mised, it was fortunate that Mervyn lived in times when — 


newspapers had great editors (not market-savvy execu- 
tives). The legendary Esmond Wikramasinghe spot- 
ted the talent in Mervyn de Silva and took him into the 
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Lake House group in the company of Tarzie Vittachi 


(later Newsweek columnist), Alan Chalkey and Reggie 
Siriwardene (who has, in the.last decade, illuminated 
the publications of the International Centre for Ethnic 
Studies). Development journalism as we now know it 


really hadits genesis withthis group in Sri Lanka. 


Mervyn de Silva was Sri Lanka's Nikhil 
Chakravartty. The world of journalism is so much the 
poorer having lost these two giants in the profession 
who represented a very special species. Nikhil 
Chakravartty founded and nourished Mainstream: 
Mervyn did likewise with The Lanka Guardian. 
Nikhilda turned down a Padma Bhushan, concerned 
that accepting it might be perceived as a signal that he. 


_was in the good books of the government of the day. У 
Mervyn de Silva also'prided himself in being fiercely · `` 


independent, loathe to be perceived as being in the 
pocket of anyone in power. As editor-in-chief and edi- 
torial director of Lake House, he was unable to pander 
to the babus who had taken over the Lake House Group, 
and parted ways with the institution that had given him 
his great start as ajournalist and which he had adorned 
with distinction. He had distinguished himself before 


the state takeover as foreign aifairs correspondentand - 


deputy editor of Observer. Mervyn was irrepressible 
and he started the irreverent yet insightful paper, The 
Lanka Guardian, and ran it all these years on a shoe- 
string budget, only occasionally helped by the odd 
grant from the Ford Foundation in New Delhi or the 
Asia Foundation in Sri Lanka. Programme officers at 


- Ford can testify that Mervyn was able to teach them 


that unknowing to themselves they could be exercis- 


ing power at the behest of others, and how to be on | 


guard against being used! 

When the Indian High Commissioner in 
Colombo, in the heydays of regional superpower show- 
manship, behaved like a Viceroy, only Mervyn could 
use his pen to puncture the egos of those (in India and 
Sri Lanka) who strutted about in raiment of petty 
authority. Having been mentored in 1956 into foreign 
affairs by the Prime Minister, S.W.R.D. Bandaranaike, 
Mervyn became an expert commentator. 

Mervyn de Silva was a frequent contributor to 
The Economist, Financial Times, Far Eastern Eco- 
nomic Review, Guardian, Newsweekand The Times of 
India. He was also for years the Colombo correspond- 
ent for the BBC. In the passing away of Mervyn, jour- 
nalism bids goodbye to the Last of the Mohicans. The 
likes of Nikhil Chakravartty and Mervyn de Silva are 
an extinct species. | 

; R.S. 
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THE fear of an escalated conflict, possibly even war, 
has overshadowed everything else. No matter how 
often our defence experts reassure us that what we are 
facing is another, though more serious, low intensity 
conflict, a *war-like' situation, the arguments, so far, 
do not cut much ice: Witness the emptying out of vil- 
lages on the Punjab border. 

It has now been admitted that over the last few 
months hundreds of trained personnel, not just merce- 
naries and mujahideen but regulars of the Pakistan 
Army, moved across the LOC and occupied crucial 
heights overlooking the Srinagar-Leh highway. This 
when the government was busy highlighting the ‘suc- 
cess’ of its 13 month rule (including the much hyped 


bus diplomacy) or settling debates about restrictions ' 


on categories of citizenship. The implications are 
obvious; the failure of intelligence massive. 

As reports of losses mount and a feeling of 
betrayal deepens, intransigence has crept in and cries 
for a decisive battle have started gaining strength. On 
one side are ranged those who are convinced that 
Pakistan is playing out its pre-ordained role of carry- 
ingforwardthe logic of Partition. Thereis alsothe army, 
shaken by losses, upset at the ‘games’ civilian leader- 
ship — both political and bureaucratic — continues to 
play, and which knows that without a concerted mili- 
tary move not only will securing the Kargil heights 
prove difficult, but that a similar incursion can take 
placeelsewhere, anytime in the future. Consequently, 
the advice to rethink our position on the LOC, even open 
up another front ala 1971. 

Partly, the fact that our diplomatic initiatives — 
the telephonic conversation with Bill Clinton result- 
ing in stronger statements by the U.S. and the G-8, the 
visit of Foreign Minister Jaswant Singh to China, pre- 
senting proof of Pakistani involvement to the world 
community — while welcome, are seen as insufficient 
to rein in Pakistan despite categorical condemnation 
by Germany, tilt the scales towards a military solution. 
Few believe that the tough message delivered to Sartaj 
Aziz or the efforts to drive a wedge between the Paki- 
stani political and military leadership can succeed. 

Though sanerelements hope that the current con- 
flict will not spill over, compulsions of realpolitik on 
both sides of the border could prove them wrong. The 
government, keen to make up for what was a glaring 


failure of intelligence, cannot afford to lose the sym- 
bolic battle as the true defender of national security. Not 
that our opposition, in an election year, is likely to miss 
an opportunity of embarrassing it. Similarly, since the 
ante has been pushed up, it will not be easy for Nawaz 
Sharif to climb down and withdraw his troops. 

Even in this scenario of heightened jingoism, we 
need to ask whether we are really prepared for war. 
More importantly, will war, even if decisive, solve the 
problem? At the heart of the current conflict lies Kash- 
mir. All through this phase, no autonomous Kashmir 
politician, from Shabir Shah and Yasin Malik to a 
Balraj Puri, has managed to get a word in edgewise. We 
should by now know that without a creative involve- 
ment of the Kashmiri people all we will get is a further 
hardening of attitudes. That, with both India and Paki- 
stan as a declared nuclear weapon states, only makes 
the situation more complex. 

A search for peace does not imply a reduction in 
preparedness. Kargil highlights, once again, how we 
have let our systems decay. For years now the armed 
forces have suffered a shortage of officers, over 3000 
at the last count. Promotions have been questionable. 
Intra-service disputes, often involving courts, have 
risen to unacceptable levels. The Bhagwat affair blew 
the lid off the strained civil-military relationship. The 
lack of equipment and training remains glaring. 

Worse has been the failure of our intelligence 
agencies and the decision-making system charged with 
analysing the reports received. How else could we miss 
the preparations for Kargil or so dramatically misread 
them? What is the quality of ourexpertise on even Paki- 
stan, a Stated historical adversary? Witness the defence 


. minister's statement about the nature of the relation- 


ship between civilian authority, the army and the intel- 
ligence agencies in Pakistan. Can we realistically 
expect to anticipate if not pre-empt Pakistani moves? 
* The fear is that in the absence of informed stra- 
tegic thinking and preparedness what is likely to pre- 
vailis the logic of realpolitik. With the army restive and 
the politicians operating with an eye on the forthcom- 
ing elections, voices for peace, diplomacy and politi- 
cal settlement may be squeezed out. The route is open 
forescalation and tragedy. For once I hope Iam wrong. 


Harsh Sethi 
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HCL Perot Systems, the global software services provider from India 


We provide World Calss Solutions in System Integration, Business Transformation 
and IT Outsourcing. We have a client base in UK, Switzerland, Luxembourg, 
USA, Thailand, Malaysia, HongKong, Japan, Australia and India. 


` Visit us at www.hclperot.com 


| HCL Perot Systems 
A10-11, Sector 3, Noida 201 301, U.P, India 
Tel: 91-11-91 547671-74 
Fax: 91-11-91 544529 
E-mail: hps.bdgGhpsmall.com 





seminar 
Seminar brings you a 
discussion each month 
on the problems which : 
agitate all serious peo- 
ple. Subscribe. to it 
today and participate 
actively in the thinking 
life of India... | 


Subscription charges: 

Period India S. Asia Rest of world 

1 year + Rs.150 Rs.250 . US$35 
£25 

3 years Rs.400 Rs.600 US$90 
£60 

Ж Add Rs.15 or $2 or £1 on outstation cheques 

Add $15 or £10 for airmail yearly 

Cheque/DD/MO should be made in favour of 

‘Seminar Publications’ 

Seminar, F-46, Malhotra Building, Janpath, 

New Delhi 110 001 2 3316534 Fax 011-3316445 
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CINTHOL 


However macho you may be, 
odour will make you smell like this. 


A shoe. Introducing new Cinthol International with a powerful 
deodorant that prevents body odour. Now you can be 
as fresh and macho as you ever wanted to be. 


CINTHOL FRESHNESS. CINTHOL CONFIDENCE. 





Madison DMB&B-G-1041 
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Interest calculation to your advantage 
We apply your interest on a daily balance, and not 
on an annual zedücing balance. А simple 
| calculation thet reduces your Equated Monthly 
^: Instalment (ЕМІ) and saves you thousands! 


No} prepayment кае 


home loans 


No annual charge 


^ We won't mak D УЕР Ри 1 | ^ No annual sh zo 
ocius ен let you ѕауе m MNT: = don’t have __ 


There i is no penalty in case you . 


any annual charge. Again, 


> iue op | SO many ways, a considerable saving. 


your loan. 
€ 5 


we don’t know 


where to start. 


У; ‘No commitment charge . 


_ Why pay for somethiag you 

"haven't received? With Home Loarz, you 

start repaying only after you get your loan — 
not before. 


` Allin all, you can't find a home loan that allows you to save 


Bangalore: Tel: 509 5066. ‘Calcutta: Tel: 220 0017. Chennai: Tel: 534 0310. Mumbai: Tel. 207 5974. New Delhi: Tel: 372 1234. {Ноте Loanz is presently available only in Bangatore, | 


in so many ways. So, for any amount from Rs 2.10 lakhs to 
Rs 1 crore, do call us today. Now that you know where to start. 


Loans at the sole discretion of ANZ Grindlays Bank. 


. Processing charge on a ‘slab’ basis 


We apply our one-time processing charge 
бй a-‘slab’ basis, and not as a flat percentage. 


` ` -of your loan amount. Which means 


substantial saving for you! ` 


HOME | 
LOANZ 


Home finance with all-round savings. 


ла = 2 : to "A | 
Et Grindlays Bank . 
The Relationship Bank 


Calcutta, ‘Chennai, "Mumbai. & New Delhi.) 
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. Whatever. 





Whenever. 





Wherever. 


At AFL, we move anything and everything to anywhere. 
Now tell us when, where and what. 


жш И. 


 AIRFREIGHT LIMITED 


Where movement is a science 















ЖЛ — * AFL FREIGHT SYSTEMS * AFL LOGISTICS * AFL INDTRAVELS • AFL. SHIPPING • AFL INFOTECH 





L. 5 
Airfreight Limited, Neville House, Currimbhoy Road, Ballard Estate Mumbai-400 001. * Tel: 2656761 -7. 
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SURRENDRA 


APEEJAY-SURRENDRA GROUP | 


Tea, shipping, hotels, steel, 
real estate, finance and 
international trade 


Pragati Bhawan, Jai Singh Road, New Delhi 110001 
` Telephone: 336 1193 Fax: 374 7123 
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: CARING TODAY 
FOR YOUR TOMORROW. 














D children, our future, need the utmost care And at Hero Honda. we care. 


For you, your family and the environment. 


‘Hero Hondo's superior 4-stroke technology and its high fuel-efficiency makes it 


one of India’s most environmentfriendly motorcycles. 











Little wonder, then, that today over one and a half million proud Hero Honda 
owners are making an impact on our environment across the country. Ensuring.a 
brighter and a pollution-free tomorrow for the future generation. H 
Ride a Hero Honda. And show the world that you care. i 
$ 
8 
8 
A 
— HONDA. 
1 Leading the way 
—i 
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INFRASTRUCTURE LEASING & 
FINANCIAL SERVICES LIMITED 
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This.is 9 year old Julie. 
She's going to grow up to-either be 
a social worker or a sex worker. 


And you're. going to decide which. 





Created by Contract fora cause. 


> 


Yes. L 


one year's education. Please do send me progress reports and a photograph. W Instead of one Nanhi Kali, I would like іо adopt 
€ Anonvmity of donor is assured. @ All donations are exempted under section 80 G of the Income Tax Act 


Take a deep look into Julie's eyes. 
What do you see fifteen years , 
from now ? The caring eyes 

ef a field nurse or the blank eyes 
of a prostitute The truth is,- 

it could be either, and it depends 
on you. Through Nanhi Kali, ; 

you can become the foster parent | 

of a little girl like Julie. By giving 
Rs. 100 a month towards her 


education. Your 'daughter' will be. 


put into school and in fact, you , 


will receive regular reports about 


her progress including.a photograph. 


Nanhi Kali is a special project 
of the K.C. Mahindra Education 
Trust - a trust set up by one 
of the most reputed industrial 
families in India. A trust that's 
been working since 1953 to 


promote education and E 


enlightenment across the country. 


Since Nanhi Kali literally means 
‘little flower’, with the help of 
people like you, we hope to 


repair the broken petals оќ, 


thousands of such underprivileged 


little girls. So please, 


look into Julie's eyes and 


make up your mind, now. 


Nanni kali 


A project of К. С. Mahindra Education Trust 
Cecil Court, Mahakavi Bhushan Marg, Mumbai - 1. 


Phone : 2021031. Fax : 2852441. 





would like to adopt a *Nanhi Kali" like Julie. @ Enclosed is my cheque of Rs. 1200 (& Rs. 100 p.m.) in favour of K.C. Mahindra Education Trust for 


Nanhi Kalis for. — ___ years. Thank you —. 
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Т.С Limited. One of India's largest private sector companies with a turnover of nearly Rs.8000 crores. 


Gross profit exceeding Rs.1000 crores. In market capitalisation terms, among the highest in the 
country, showing a growth of more than four times in four years (March 1996 - Rs.5570.92 crores ; March 1999 - 
Rs. 23,633.46 crores). Record foreign exchange earnings of $ 1.8 billion over the last decade. With businesses 
internationally benchmarked to achieve global competitiveness. 

ITC's leadership position is based on its sharp focus on growing its core businesses in tobacco & cigarettes, 
hotels & tourism, packaging & paperboard, exports and real estate. Gathering strength and support from 19,000 employees, 
160,000 shareholders, 1 million retailers and 150,000 farmers. Touching the lives of millions more. 


Moving ahead with the mission of delivering sustained value for all stakeholders. Creating a winning 


organisation. Now and for the future. 





€ —— о YP челе ма энеле С rN Ур * Yanna AAAA м алчу CEN Ашер ee PENA үү: AAE че MEE ор. өемне 7 Nana anne сез AE am A 


| TOBACCO & CIGARETTES * HOTELS & TOURISM * PACKAGING & PAPERBOARD * EXPORTS • REAL ESTATE 4 


—M9— 9€ à P LEE vem Hem Pe Me лел amha DPI e A em АА леан semen Hen s n А 





Lintas ІТС. 21171 
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Asmile. A teardrop. A raised eyebrow. 
A flare of the nostnis. A frown. These are 
just a few manifestations of a language 







that transcends the spoken word. 
Spontaneously communicating ~ 
feelings like ardour, agony, ecstasy, At Herdillia, we've also devoted 

excitement, fervour, fright. passion and over two decades perfecting "a 
pain. All housed in the human body and chemical reactions, thereby elevating M 

triggered by amazing chemical reactions. the quality of life. In homes, offices, É 

Devotion and dedication have enabled a industries and in agriculture. 
handful to master the art of self-expression. it’s our way of expressing underlying 1 
Fostering it to perfection. In the visual arts, feelings. Like concern and care. Feelings that ~ 


the performing arts, music and dance. are an inherent part of Herdillia's chemistry. N 












and ecstasy - 
some amazing chemical .- 
reactions we all possess 










EERDILLIA 
CHEMICALS . 
LIMITED 


Air India Building, 


Nariman Point, Mumbai 400 021 | 
R The ISO 9002 certification covers the facilities for Phenol, Acetone, Phthalic Anhydride, PEOR ДЕН с 
Because chemicals are a fact of life "Diacetone Alcohol, Dodecy! Phenol, isobutyl Benzene, Dipheny! Oxide and Isophorone. uo 


DazzaVHCLE-15 





With Best Compliments From 


еши 


Akurdi, Pune 411 035 
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Interest calculation to your advantage 
We apply your interest on a daily balance, and not 
on an annual reducing balance. A simple 
calculation that reduces your Equated Monthly 
Instalment (ЕМІ) and saves you thousands! 


Our 


home loans 


No annual charge 


most others, we don’t have 
any annual charge. Again, 


Ways, a considerable saving. 


Processing charge оп a ‘slab’ basis 


No prepayment penalty 7 
We "ema ] shocks! Unlike 
| ре Ў a bs let you Save In No annual shocks! Unli 
There i nalty i 
CU  eueoner| SO MA ny 
your loan. 5 
we dont know 
where to start. 
No commitment charge 
Why pay for something you 


haven't received? With Home Loanz, you 
start repaying only after you get your loan — 
not before. 


All in all, you can’t find a home loan that allows you to save 
in so many ways. So, for any amount from Rs 2.10 lakhs to 
Rs 1 crore, do call us today. Now that you know where to start. 


Loans at the sole disrtion of ANZ Grindlays Bank. 


We apply our one-time processing charge 
on a 'slab' basis, and not as a flat percentage 
of your loan amount. Which means a 
substantial saving for you! 


HOME 
LOANZ 


Home finance with all-round savings. 


Et TR Grindlays Bank 


А The Relationship Bank 





Bangalore: Tel: 509 5066. Calcutta: Tel: 220 0017. Chennai: Tel: 534 0310, Mumbai: Tel: 207 5974. New Delhi: Tel: 372 1234. (Home Laanz is presently available only in Bangalore, 


Calcutta, Chennai, Mumbai & New Delhi.) 


NETWORK @ ANZ 260-97 
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Standing tall in the heart of the city. 


444 Luxurious rooms and suites. 
. Club Inter-Continental floors, the business class accommodation. 
`8 Food & Beverage outlets including 
the world famous Blue Elephant restaurant. 
Extensive Guest services, Banquets and Conference facilities. 


All presented in v international P with ошо Indian койун 


ус Же 
Ел x € 


NT S xU 
“HOTEL E 


po. zo VNEWDEHD n Я 
a ү Bardkhamba Avenue, бшш Place, New Delhi-110001 Tel: 3320101. Fax: po : 
-e-mail:-newdelhi@interconti.com: Internet Site: www.interconti.com: PU. sns 
Instant Reservations and Sales Offices at: 
Mumbai: 2873050 Chennai: 8275191 Bangalore: 2860337 Calcutta: 2297289 
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‘With the Spice Trade, the sky was the limit. 
With Nedumbassery, it's just the launching pad. 


sees dove Me d 
Е We UAE 


fen, t + ae, 


Once, the spice trade revolutionised the peninsular 
economy. 

And now, the Cochin International Airport at 
Nedumbassery - the most modern and well-equipped 
airport in India - is all set to boost the exports and the 
tourism industry, and take the region to new w heights 
of prosperity. 

Hudco's prompt assistance of Rs 143 crores, towards 
the project’s first-phase cost of Rs 204 crores, reinforces 
its commitment towards building assets for the nation. 

Beyond financing such infrastructure projects 
crucial to development, Hudco also evaluates 
their design, planning and engineering soundness, 
and their economic viability. 

Hudco also assists in designing and building homes, 
by promoting cost-effective and innovative technologies. 

Hudco’s role is large, and expanding. Today, 
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it contributes to capacity building by forging 
partnerships between public and private bodies - 
from municipal corporations to NGOs - to enhance 
the quality of life in towns and cities. 

And the Hudco Niwas Individual Housing Loan 
Scheme is ап endeavour to ensure homes for the 
common man. 

Hudco's expertise and activities are changing the 
face of more than 1700 towns and thousands of villages.* 
Efforts that ‘are ensuring that development and 
infrastructures reach the very grass-roots, and help build 
a stronger foundation for the future. + 

*Hudco bas funded over Rs 23,241 crores for projects 
worth over Rs 38,756 crores, towards: 86 lac homes, 48 lac 
Sanitation units, 5.2 lac residential plots, 626 building 
centres and 719 urban infrastructure projects costing Rs 13,988 
crores of which Hudco's contribution is Rs 7,552 crores. 


© 

© 

 hudee 2 

ip 

The foundation for a stronger India. t 

о 

. Housing and Urban Development Corporation Limited, Hudco Bhavan, India Habitat Centre, Lodhi Road, Меш Delbi - 110 003. 
hed x Tel.: 4648193/04/05, Fax : 4625308. e-mail: hudco@hudco.axcess.net.in,Or visit: шило budcoindia.com 





Ао 


14, N Block Market, Greater Kailash Part I 
New Delhi 110 048 
Tel: 6212184, 6212185, 6465497 Main Shop: 6212183 
Fabrics: 6445293 N-5 Shop 6445293 N-7 Shop ы 61 


#10 L.S.C. Nelson Mandela Road 54, 17th Main, IInd Block 
Vasant Kunj. . - ^ Koramangala 

New Delhi 110 070 ‘Bangalore 560 034 

Tel: 6899775, 6899778 . Tel: 5520004, 5532070 


RETAIL AND EXPORT OF HOME cad Бат 
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Lio : HONDA PORTABLE GENSET a 


а 


Honda Portable Genser is India's largest selling portable genset range andi is preferred by milions a 
of satisfied customers acess me world,” є do 


6 : М 
o 
` aa a` 


І Here area few reasons why" am os » 7 er o : Соз 
Availablesin а complete” range; front 0.5 KVA to 5 5 VA.” в. 
Has India's first push- -button start portable geriset. ean > d 

{ Has the world proven, environment friendly, fuel efficient 4 stroke" Honda technology. | 
Smooth & silent operation ‘and easy. to maintain. "EOM P 

Gives you non-stop, urilluctuatirig power И e : зы? | 3 
Has India's largest salés'& service “network of oVer 700 dealers: | 
Exported to over “30 countries the worldover including Japan. í E 
Manufactured by India's first potable genset companya lo ger the 150 9001 Gaitifcaisn x 
5 fof its quality assurance systems. , к ° РИ 2 fe : Ё 


о 


eo Comes to you with easy finance schemes. X E | 2 А 
"n Belongs to sihe family of over 350 lakh Honda Power Products sold all over the world: 


ы 


f 


а 
° 


Peres M'o.re T Us. 


a .  INDÌA'S МО. T GENSET RANGE “С, 7 E rome 


a . E 5 


„Педа. Office: HONÜXSiel. POWER PRODUCTS ls LIMITED: Sth Floor; Kirti Mahal, 19, "Rajeridra Place, New Delhi-110008 ir dia 
>i Phones : 91-1 1-5789103-04- 05, 5723528, 5723718, Бах: 91- y -5/52218. 5753652 Gram EASYLIGHT. 
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PRACTICE makes perfect. Forthe fifth time this dec- 


ade and the third in the last three, years, we have-been 
given the chance to choose a new set of rulers. Elec- 
tions are a serious affair, a vital part of the democratic 
process by which people exercise their political choice 
and their right as citizens. In theory, at least, elections 
promise not just participation and representation, a 
chance to pitchfork to the centre-stage issues of inter- 
est and identity, but represent the prospect of bettering 
our choice set. 

Yet look around and the dominant mood seems 
not of expectation but apprehension. Even more than 
the electorate, the political class — parties and politi- 
cians — from among whom we have to choose repre- 
sentatives to the 13th Lok Sabha seem gripped by 
uncertainty. Partly this hasto do with the increasing fre- 
quency ofelections, a process which generates not just 
an exhaustion with electoral politics, but, at least in cer- 
tain sections, an alienation fromthe very idea of demo- 


cratic politics. Even moreenervatin gisthe problem of ' 


theelectorate notknowing who or whatto choose from. 

Today, each of our political parties is in a state of 
disarray. The Congress, fordecades the fulcrum around 
which our polity revolved, has been reduced to com- 
manding a mere quarter of the votes. Handicappéd by 


a sapped organisation, it has been dealt a severe blow . 


by the desertion of its key leaders and organisation in 
Maharashtra and the North East. Reduced to a-single 
asset- the Nehru-Gandhi family in the persona of Sonia 
Gandhi — it remains more memory than proseno on 
the ground. . ‹ 

The ruling BJP-led National Democratic Alliance, 


despite assertions to the contrary by its spin doctor. 8,15 | 
inno healthier shape. It is likely to demand a renewed . 


and larger mandate on the strength of the popularity of 


its leader (Vajpayee) and its "successful" conduct of . 
Kargil. But will.this be sufficient to overcome the ^ 
handicap of deep-seated dissension, at all levels, within ;.- 


the BJP, the party: "апа the Sangh Parivar, and; between 
itand its alliance partners? ^77 
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Once the euphoria of. ‘victory’ dies down and 
the true costs of our ‘near war’ with Pakistan become 
apparent — the loss of young lives, the blow to the 
economy, even the ‘fact’ that this conflict would never 
have assumed the shape that it did had the government 
been more alert and acted in time — what remains of its 
credibility as a party of governance? The surge of pat- 
riotism does little to paper over the misadventure of 
Pokharan П or the targeting of the Christian commu- 
nity. Even more, never before has a ‘caretaker’ regime 
intervened so dramatically (telecom, broadcasting, dis- 
investment, shifting of cabinet members) or displayed 
so much obduracy about convening the Rajya Sabha. 

As for the Third and Fourth Fronts — the Left, 
Rashtriya Congress, Janata Dal, RJD, Samajwadi Party, 
and the regional (read single state) parties — not to for- 
get the BSP, any expectation that they representa poli- 
tics of meaningful ideological difference remains 
questionable. 

Rarely has the image of our political class sunk 
so low. Deeply afflicted by insecurity, given the stead- 
ily decreasing incumbency factor, our politicians do 
not wantto face the electorate. The declining duration 
of ‘rule’ has further pushed them into aculture of expe- 
diency. When winning becomes the ‘be all and end all’ 
of politics, policies and programmes become acasuality. 
Just how often do we witness the articulation of issues 
like drinking water, shelter, jobs, education, access to 
common property resources, even security —concerns 
that govern the life chances of millions? 

This somewhat depressing political picture 
appears different when viewed bottom up. All too 
often our focus remains the Parliament and the Cen- 
tre. We get obsessed with the increasing number of par- 
ties inthe fray, fractured verdicts and hung Parliaments, 
the fractiousness of coalitional politics. In the process 
we disregard the major changes that have come to cha- 
racterize our polity. 

Through the decade of the nineties the compet- 


КЕ ing discourses of secularism, social justice and stabi- 


A 


lity have been mediated by a stronger assertion of 


regional, local and hitherto marginal players in elec- 
toral politics. The role of regional parties, not just as 
provincial satraps but as equal contenders for the Delhi 
throne, has been variously commented upon. What has 
been insufficiently realised is how the opening up of 
the economy, both to local private capital and globally, 
has created new spaces and choices at the state level — 
fundamentally reworking the federal design. As direct 
state intervention in the economy arid social sectors 
declines, we may experience a reduction of the poli- 
tics of patronage, of the use of state resources through 
subsidies and special dispensations to bolster up speci- 
fied constituencies. The downside is that the poor will 


belefteven more to the vagaries of a cruel market place. ` 


‘Equally significant has been the increased elec- 
toral participation of the scheduled tribes, castes, 
women and youth. We often'miss out that the BSP 
remains the singular case of anew party, whichis nota 
split away from the Congress, acquiring recognition 


.as anational party. Orthat its aggressive wooing ofthe 


Scheduled Castes, thereby threatening the vote banks 


of other parties, has forced them to increasingly accom- ' 
modate Dalits in the party hierarchy and as electoral : 


candidates. Even the minority (Muslim) electoral cal- 
culus has changed. The proportion of women voters 
has gone up dramatically, and the difference in voter 


' turnout between Scheduled Tribe constituencies and 


others has narrowed. No longer does the éarlier vote 
bank politics prevail. Equally, this shows how the 
‘lower’ and ‘excluded’ strata are demonstrating a 
greater faith in/reliance on our Pleaioralpeliace 
system. | 

We still need to ask how the increased self acti- 
vity of the hitherto marginalised impacts on voting pat- 


„terns and eventual results in Parliament. With single 


party dominance a fading memory and our political 
parties still to imbibe the culture of coalitional politics, 


_we'may énd up with not just a hung but unworkable ` 
Parliament. Given the fragility of our state Structures, 


and institutions, the chances that we will evolve work- 
able ‘rules of the game’ do not appear high. 

Our elite is already expressing a ‘disgust’ with 
politics. Many are choosing to ‘desert’ the country —if 
not migrating then at least sending their children 
abroad. Those who elect to stay back often do so as 
strangers to their own land —in enclaves of activity, resi- 
dence and consumption distanced from their country- 
men. Their discourse on politics is marked by a strong 
preference for a stable (read authoritarian) form of 
governance. Witness the demands for a presidential 
system or á national government — anything to ensure 
the dissociation of policy-making (particularly eco- 
nomic) from the hurly burly of politics.. 

The elite may well enjoy the privilege of with- 
drawal. For the others, this is anon-option. We have to 
engage with the political process, as both voters and 
actors, extend our demands and struggles for transpa- 
rency andaccountability, in the hope that the churning 


_ will produce desirable results. 


On the first anniversary of Pokharan II, a march 


“was flagged off from Pokharan to Sarnath. The objec- 


tive — to highlight the dangers of nuclear conflag- 
ration. Kargil destroyed whatever space the ‘march for 
peace’ sought to occupy. July end saw another march, 
this one focusing on destructive development as epito- 
mised by the Narmada Valley projects. Despite partici- 
pation of ‘personalities’, this toois likely to be drowned 
out. Peace and Survival remain the key issues of our 
times. How to bring them to centre-stage is the chal- 
lenge. Democratic, including electoral, politics repre- 
sents one path. How we engage with the political 
system with a view to transforming it remains the 
enigma. 

This issue of Seminarexplores some of the atten- 
dant political concerns of long term trends, emerging 
political culturesand the near invisibility of issues that 


* matter. Our search for a system and process that truly 


delivers what the electorate, the people of India, need, 


want and deserve must continue. 
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BY the time the 13th Lok Sabha meets 
in October, our polity would have 
been through an extraordinary decade 
with as many as five general elections. 
While it does not take much to notice 
the wide-ranging changes in electoral 
politics in this period, itis easy to miss 
their true significance. Normally these 
changes are viewed narrowly in terms 
of the changing outcome of the electo- 
ral horse race: the decline of the Con- 
gress, the rise of the BJP, the apparent 
proliferation of parties, various pre 
and post election alliances and the 
resultant governmental instability. 

There is another way of looking 
at the picture. The changing outcome 
of the electoral game in this decade 
can be seen as the reflection of a fun- 
damental transformation in the terrain 
of electoral politics, which in turn is 
connected to a wider process of social 
change. The voters choose differently, 
for the structure of choice itself has 
undergone achange in the 1990s. The 
size, the composition and the self- 
definition of those who choose have 
changed. The patterns of how social 
cleavages relate to the partisan support 
have been redefined. The effective 
level or the setting where this choice 
is made has shifted. Some of the con- 
siderations that go into the making of 
this decision have also altered. And the 
choice set available to the voter today 
is very different from what it was a 
decade ago. 

Since 1989 we have entered a 
new electoral system, the third one 
since the inauguration of democra- 
tic elections in 1952. Normally the 


The third electoral system 


YOGENDRA YADAV 


expression ‘electoral system’ is used 
in the limited sense of the formal rules 
that specify the procedure (first-past- 
the-post or the proportional system, 
for example) followed in elections. In 
that sense there has been no change 
in our electoral system. But political 
historians have also used the same 
expression to capture a certain cons- 
tellation or pattern of the outcome and 
the determinants of electoral choice 
that characterise a certain period of 
history.! In this substantive political 
sense we can talk of a new electoral 
system when we detect its destabili- 
sation and replacement by a new pat- 
tern of electoral outcomes as well as 
its determinants. 

Inthis substantive sense the first 
four general elections from 1952 to 
1967 fall under the First Electoral Sys- 
tem. The one party dominance of the 
Congress meant that the elections in 
this period were not seriously compe- 
titive and were marked by low levels 
of electoral participation. The choice 
was between the omnipresent Con- 
gress and its regionally fragmented 
opposition; often the opposition came 
from within the Congress. Electoral 
loyalties were fixed at the national 


1. Inthe context of the US political history, see 
Paul Kleppner, The Third Electoral System, 
1853-1892; Parties, Voters and Political Cul- 
tures, University of North Carolina Press, 
Chapel Hill, 1979. The case for taking seri- 
ously the US political history of the late 19th 
century for understanding contemporary India 
has been argued persuasively by Robin Archer, 
‘American Communalism and Indian Secular- 
ism: Religion and Politics in India and the 
West’, Economic and Political Weekly 34(15), 
IO April 1999. 
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level unless the constituency level 
preferences dictated short term devia- 
tions from it. The voter, of course, did 
not vote as an individual, but rather 
as amember of a politicised jati. Next 
to the candidates’ party, their jati 
had some effect on the voting behavi- 
our. In social terms the castes which 
enjoyed the benefits of early entry into 
modern education or early politicisa- 
tion through the national movement 
or both, dominated the list of elected 
representatives. The 1967 election 
signaled a transition, with the mono- 
poly of the Congress and the savarna 
"jatis challenged for the first time. 
Although Indira Gandhi’s unpre- 
cedented electoral victory in the 1971 
election was initially seen as the res- 
toration of Congress dominance, in 
retrospect that election marked the 
beginning of the Second Electoral 
System. The apparent continuity of 
the Congress was deceptive; the Con- 
gress that Indira Gandhi led to power 
in 1971 was a new party that had to 
negotiate a new terrain of electoral 
politics. 


Т. move towards the new system 
was triggered off by the first demo- 
cratic upsurge in the late 1960s. The 
upsurge brought new entrants from 
the ‘middle’ castes or the OBCs into the 
game of electoral politics and made 
it truly competitive. Congress was 
no longer the single dominant party, 


. but throughout the 1970s and 1980s 


it continued to be the natural party of 
governance, the pole around which 
electoral competition was organised. 
The success/failure of the attempts 
by the ‘opposition’ to put up a united 
front against the Congress made a 
decisive difference to the electoral 
outcome. Elections turned into plebis- 
cites where the effective unit of poli- 
tical choice was the entire nation, 
sometimes split along North-South 
lines. 


Atypical electoral verdictin this 
period took the form of a nation-wide 
or sometimes state-wide wave for or 
againstthe Congress. The local speci- 
ficities of a constituency simply did 
not matter. These electoral waves flat- 
tened the terrain of electoral compe- 
tition, leaving little room for local 
variations. In social terms it was a 
period of cross-sectional mobilisa- 
tion via state-wide jati alliances like 
KHAM in Gujarat or AJGAR in Uttar 
Pradesh. Ideologically, it was an era 
of populism, as the borrowed frame- 
work of western ideologies was adap- 
ted to suit popular taste.” 


О. surface, the 1989 electoral ver- 
dict appeared no different from the 
earlier wave elections of the Second 
Electoral System. In many ways that 
election indeed belonged to the earlier 
period. The rise of V.P. Singh had 
galvanised the opposition to the 
Congress. The anti-Congress wave in 
North India followed the same logic 
of opposition unity (captured so well 
by Butler and Roy’s Index of Oppo- 
sition Unity) as the 1977 wave. The 
Congress and the opposition tried 
their old social alliances. Yet there 
were signs of the new order yet to be 
born. 

Under the umbrella of Janata 
Dal, state-wide political formations 
had already begun to exercise a sig- 
nificantrole in national politics. Devi 
Lal and Biju Patnaik were major 
political players. The election result 
alsocarried signs of the shifting social 
basis of politics: Muslims in U.P. and 
Dalits and OBCs in Biharhad begun to 
upset the given social equations for 
political parties. In that sense the 1989 
election lies at the cusp of the Second 
and the Third Electoral System. 


2. I have narrated the story of the last 50 years 


at greater length in my contribution on ‘Poli- 
tics’ in India Briefing: A Transformative Fifty 
Years. Armonk, New York, M.E. Sharpe, 1999. 


The decisive stimulus for change 
came between the 1989 and the 1991 


elections, in what was christened as. 


the three Ms of Indian politics: Mandal, 
Mandirand Market. The almost simul- 
taneous and sudden occurrence of 
these three events — the implementa- 
tion of the Mandal Commission’s 
recommendations for OBC reserva- 
tions, the BJP’s rathyatra that cata- 
pulted the Babri Masjid dispute into 
national prominence, and the forex 
crisis leading to the implementation of 
the first phase of IMF sponsored pack- 
age of ‘liberalisation’ — created an 
extraordinary opportunity forrework- 
ing the established political align- 
ments. All three offered the possibility 
of creating new cleavages that cut 
across the established cleavage struc- 
ture and thus engaging in a new kind 
of political mobilisation. Eventually, 
not all three could be activated in 
politics, at leastnot tothe same degree. 
But the simultaneity of this change did 
result in a transition of the electoral 
system and allowed several latent 
forces to surface in electoral politics. 


T. 1991 verdict finally inaugura- 
ted the new system. The earlier logic 
of regime alteration and that of Con- 
gress victory inthe context of divided 
opposition clearly indicated a massive 
victory for the Congress in 1991, a 
repetition of the 1980 wave. But it did 
not happen. The Congress improved 
only marginally, notenough to havea 
clear majority. But for the additional 
votes brought in by Rajiv Gandhi’s 
assassination, it would have remained 
at the same level as in 1989. | 
The BJP's success in U.P., Guja- 
rat and Karnataka defied the estab- 
lished patterns of political sociology 
and political geography. The state par- 
ties did not look like a flash in the pan: 
they were here to stay. Clearly we were 
in anew political era. The near majo- 
rity that Congress mustered allowed 
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it to postpone the arrival of the famil- 
iar consequences for the new system 
by another 5 years. The full implica- 
tions were to unfold in the 1996 and 
the 1998 Lok Sabhaelections. But the 
outlines of the new system were clear 
in the assembly elections held bet- 
ween 1993 and 1995.3 


E. outcomes in the sub- 
sequent elections have established 
beyond doubt that we now live in a 
different era. But there is no need to 
recount all the changes here. The rise 
and fall in the fortune of political par- 
ties and leaders in this period is too 
obvious to be missed out, even by a 
casual spectator. What is required 
however is an account of what has 
changed, not by way of events and 
personalities but with reference to the 
processes and structures that bind 
the day-to-day routine ofthe electoral 
race. Àn obsession with the rapidly 
swinging fortunes in the political 
gamescanturnourattention away from 
the silent, yet fundamental, changes 
inthe ground rules ofthis game. Also, 
we need to ask whether these funda- 
mental changes have resulted in a 
meaningful realisation ofthe promise 
of electoral democracy, the promise 
of self-governance. 

There are four structural features 
of the Third Electoral System. First, 
thereisaparticipatory upsurge among 
the hitherto marginalised sections of 
society. Second, there is an influx of 
lower order beliefs, vocabularies and 
homespun ideologies in the discur- 
sive practice of democracy. Third, the 
contest for manufacturing electoral 
majorities has resulted in redefinition 
of caste identities at a macro plane. 
Fourth, the states have emerged as the 


3. For an overview of that round and a first 
sketch of the outlines of thenew system see my 
‘Reconfiguration in Indian Politics: State 
Assembly Elections, 1993-95’ Economic and 
Political Weekly 31 (2-3), 13-20 January 1996. 
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relevant unit for party and social iden- 
tity choice. Each of these develop- 
ments is imbued with a potential for 
deepening democracy. At the same 
time none of them in themselves.can 
guarantee a positive outcome. 

The foremost characteristic that 
underlies many other changes is the 
participatory upsurge that the elec- 
tions at various level have witnessed 
in the 1990s. The upsurge does not 
always show up in any dramatic jump 
in the overall turnout figures and that 
is why analysts have tended not to 
notice it. But there is now sufficient 
evidence to conclude that the electoral 
political arena in this period has wit- 
nessed greater participation and more 
intense politicisation than before.* 


Tis tendency is particularly strong 
among the shudras, used here as a 
generic category for all the marginal 
social groups including women.? The 
rural areas have now overtaken the 
urban constituencies in electoral turn- 
out. The proportion of women among 
the voters have gone up after stagnat- 
ing for nearly two decades. Their pro- 
portion among the politically active 
citizen has registered a major leap. 
The dominant peasant proprietor 
OBCs were already fairly politicised in 
the Second System, but now there is 
an extension of this trend to the lower 
OBCsas well. 

The odds that a Dalit will vote 
are today much higher than that foran 
upper caste. This has been accompa- 
nied by a significant rise in their sense 
of efficacy and their involvement in 
more active forms of political partici- 


4. I have tried to look at a wide variety of evi- 
dence in my ‘Second Democratic Upsurge: 
Patterns of Bahujan Participation in Electoral 
Politics in the 1990s’ in the volume edited by 
Francine Frankel (Delhi: OUP, in press). The 
conclusions offered in this and the following 
para are taken from that paper. 


5. I follow here the original meaning ofthe term 
‘shudra politics’ by Lohia. 


pation. This is perhaps due to the fact 
that it was only in this decade that a 
sizable chunk of Dalit electors were 


-able to actually exercise their voting 


right for the first time, especially in 
North India. The huge turnout gap bet- 
ween the adivasi and the non-adivasi 
voter has been bridged in the last three 
elections, though the adivasi citizen is 
yet to catch up in the active forms of 
political participation. 


A. the shudra participation inc- 
reased in the last ten years, the socially 
and economically privileged sections 
of society recorded decreasing levels 
of political participation. An urban; 
educated, upper caste citizen is far 
more likely to be non-participant and 
cynical about matters political than 
his counterpart among the rural, unedu- 
cated, lower caste. Evenacursory look 
at the participation profile in other 
democracies is enough to demonstrate 
that this trend is unusual. 

The textbook rule about politi- 
cal participation is that the higher 
youare in social hierarchy, the greater 


is the chance of your participating in: 


politically activity, including voting. 
Contemporary India is perhaps an 
exception to this rule among function- 
ing democracies. The participatory 
upsurge of the shudras is the defining 
characteristic of the Third Electoral 
System. The continuous influx of peo- 
ple increasingly from the lower orders 
of society in the arena of democratic 
contestation provides the setting, the 
stimuli and the limits to how the elec- 
tion system unfolds. | 
The second characteristic of the 
new system follows from the first, 
though the transition is far from direct. 
The influx of lower orders into the field 
of democratic contestation has left 
its impression on the vocabulary of 
this contestation, forthe new entrants 
brought with them their beliefs as well. 
For the first time the neat arrangement 
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oftheborrowed high ideological spec- 
trum was disturbed by homespun 
ideological fragments. The raw narra- 
tives of social justice articulated by a 
Kanshi Ram oraLaloo Yadav achieved 
what Lohia’s sophisticated philoso- 
phy of history failed to do three decades 
ago, namely, to make it respectable 
to talk about caste in the public politi- 
cal domain. The emergence of ‘social 
justice’ as arubric to talk about caste 
equity, political representation of 
castes and communities and issues of 
communitarian self-respect and iden- 
tity is a distinct achievement of this 
period. 

Yet the participatory upsurge has 
not led to anything like an effective 
control of the lower orders on the issues 
ortheagenda of élections. The very raw 
narratives that ensured the presence of 


‘social justice as a theme also allowed 


for the marginalisation and contain- 
ment of this concern. The homespun 
ideological fragments of this period 
were based on limited visions that 
failed to develop linkages with other 
largerissues. A supportforcaste based 
reservations, for instance, did not 
translate into any concrete stance on 
the Babri Masjid dispute or on liber- 
alisation and globalisation. This fail- 
ure was most marked in the realm of 
theeconomic policy which was effec- 
tively withdrawn from the menu avail- 
abletothe voter. 


Т, was made possible in large mea- 
sure by the bifurcation of the electo- 
rate into two circles of intelligibility. 
While the new entrants to democratic 
politics struggled to express their 
local concerns and interests in the 
alien vocabulary of liberal democracy, 


_ the elite marched further away for its 


6. This expression is borrowed from Sudipta 
Kaviraj’s analysis of the nationalist discourse. 
Several Subaltern Studies historians have 
made a similar point about the disjunction 
between elite ideologies and mass beliefs. 


rendezvous with the so called global 
village. This gave rise to tworadically 
different languages of politics corres- 
ponding tothe Bhasha/English divide. 
The former, alanguage of democratic 
rights and social justice, was deployed 
to win elections while the latter, a 
language of macro-economic and 
bureaucratic management, guided the 
framing of policies, While one section 
had the consolation of winning the 
elections, the other could continue to 
rule. Just when the lower orders man- 


aged some access to political power, 


the most significant economic deci- 
sions were removed from the political 
agenda. 


Т. third characteristic relates to the 
changing relationship between social 
cleavages and politics of electoral 
mobilisation. If one goes by popular 
accounts, the rise of casteism and its 
grip over electoral politics is the dis- 
tinctive attribute of the 1990s. But 
such an account suffers from serious 
flaws. For one, caste has been operat- 
ing in electoral politics for as long as 
we know. Candidates’ jati was a cru- 
cial factor in electoral success even 
in the 1950s. Besides, the relationship 
between caste and politics is not just 
one way traffic. Politics affects castes 
as much as caste affects politics. What 
is distinctive about the current phase 
is not the ‘deadly’ mix of these two or 
the vicious grip of caste over politics 
but rather the manner in which poli- 
tics has come to shape caste identities." 

Inthe First Electoral System, the 
effective social bloc was a jati in its 


Partha Chatterjee’s remarks on the parallel 
between the peasant insurgencies in colonial 
India and electoral waves in post-colonial 
times point in the direction of a sub-field of 
research that is waiting to be developed. 


7. D.L. Sheth’s unpublished paper, ‘Seculari- 
sation of Caste’, is to my-mind the most com- 
prehensive and nuanced recent statement on 
the vexed relationship between caste and 
politics. 


local setting. In the Second System, 
jati remained the primary bloc but the 
game of manufacturing electoral 
majorities led to the building of state- 
wide alliance of jatis. An extension of 
the same search for stable electoral 
majorities has led to the replacement 
of jati by state-wide jati clusters or 
varna like jati groupings as the pri- 
mary social bloc for political mobili- 
sation. The emergence of upper caste 
or upper/lower OBC or Dalit as more 
orless homogeneous category in some 
North Indian states is a pointer in this 
direction. 

The same process can be seen at 
work in the emergence of numerically 
large castes by combining more than 
one traditional jati: Kshatriyas in Guja- 
rat, Maratha-Kunabi in Maharashtra, 
Ahirs in Bihar, Rajbanshis in Bengal 
or Bhandaris in Goa are examples of 
the shifting definition of the primary 
social unit itself. To be sure, this deve- 
lopment cannot be dated back only to 
the last ten years. Many of these com- 
munities had started evolving much 
earlier. Nor does this new process 
work to the exclusion of the earlier 
model of jati alliances. Yet, it captures 
something ofthe qualitative change in 
this respect. 


В... this level of generality, 
there is little that is common to all the 
states in terms of the patterns of social 
cleavages activated by politics. Not 
only are the specific combinations 
unique to each sfate due to its social 
demography, but the nature of cleav- 
age itself varies from state to state. If 
Andhra and Rajasthan represent a 
contest between two catch-all par- 
ties, U.P. and Bihar show evidence of 
extreme jati/varna polarisation. If 
religious cleavage accounts for voting 
differentials in Kerala and Punjab, it 
is class in Delhi and Bengal. If the 
Congress is a party of the downtrod- 
den when it faces the BJP in the North 
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West, it represents privileges where it 
confronts the Left Front. 


T. BJP combines its upper caste 
votes with different social groups in 
different states. The erstwhile Janata 
Dalrepresented three radically differ- 
ent social groups in the three states 
where it mattered: cross-sectional 
support with accenton theuppercastes 
in Orissa, dominant peasant proprie- 
tors in Karnataka and Dalit-lower 
OBC in Bihar. Such a differentiation 
of the social cleavages is itself a new 
feature ofthe Third Electoral System. 
While it allows various marginal 
communities to have a say in state 
politics, such a large variety has not 
allowed the building of a larger coali- 
tion of marginalised communities that 
might give them a role in the national 
politics. 

Another common belief is that 
whatever the exact nature of the social 
cleavages, there is a tendency towards 
greater political polarisation along 
those cleavages. Once again the avail- 
able evidence does not support this 
belief.* It is true that the rise of a party 
like the BJP that has a skewed social 
base did increase the overall level of 
ethnic/social polarisation in the early 
1990s. In a state like U.P. where the 
BJP faces two other skewed parties 
in the BSP and the SP, there has been 
an unusually high level of polarisation 
of votes along caste/community lines 
for the last decade. But that is not true 
of the rest of the country. In fact, the 
1998 elections revealed a decline in 
the overall level of polarisation. And, 
whatever the result of the 1999 elec- 
tion, the polarisation is likely to beeven 
lower this time. 

The fourth structural feature, 
namely the emergence of the region 


8. Preliminary conclusions based on the joint 
ongoing research on the changing patterns 
of community and vote from 1962 to 1998 by 
Professor Anthony Heath and me. 
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state as the effective unit of electoral 
choice, does not follow from any of 
the first three; in fact there is some 
case for arguing that the first three fea- 
tures are a result of the fourth. Electo- 
ral choice in the Lok Sabha elections 
in the 50s and '60s was hardly influ- 
enced by the boundaries of the state. 
Under the Second System, the state 
was a distant secondary consideration 
inthe nation-wide plebiscites. Barring 
states like Kerala and West Bengal that 
had emerged as exceptions, it was the 
North South distinction that made any 
difference to the electoral outcomes 
rather than state boundaries. 


pem the '70s and '80s peo- 
ple voted in state assembly elections 
as if they were electing a prime min- 
ister. The '90s have seen а radical 
shiftinthisrespect. There is an unmis- 
takable foregrounding ofthe regional 
state in the political horizon of citi- 
zens. Political loyalties, opinions and 
even social identities are now choseri 
at the level of the state. People now 
vote in the parliamentary elections as 
if they are choosing a state govern- 
ment. State specific electoral verdicts, 
the rise of state-wide parties and the 
emergence of state-wide jati/varna 
clusters as the effective categories of 
electoral mobilisation in the 1990s 
are all manifestations of this structural 
attribute. 

Therise of state politics has been 
viewed with suspicion by the English 
press as the beginning of political frag- 
mentation, if not Balkanisation of 
India. Such a reading fails to note that 
this development is a function of an 
aggregative rather than disintegrative 
process at work in our polity. Itis bet- 
ter interpreted as the first step on the 
Indian path towards the creation of a 
mass society through the mechanism 
of competitive politics. In acontinen- 
tal size polity like ours, it is precisely 
by articulating rather than suppressing 


the distinctiveness of states that acon- 
text for massification is prepared. 


F. fromsettingthe stage forfurther 
fragmentation oreffective decentrali- 
zation within these states, the rise of 
the states indicates a high degree of 
homogenisation within each of these 
states. Whatever the implications for 
national integration, it is fairly clear 
that its implications for Indian demo- 
cracy are positive. The context of state 
politics brings political choice closer 
tothe everyday political experience of 
the people and gives them an oppor- 
tunity toevaluate the governance that 
affects them most. That still leaves 
out a nuanced constituency specific 
assessment by the voters, butarguably 
the micro-level anti-incumbency at 
work іп ће ’90s takes care of that gap. 

Let us now turn to the effect of 
these structural attributes on the actual 
electoral choices exercised by the vot- 
ers in the Third Electoral System. Do 
these changes offer more choice to 
the people than they had in the previ- 
ous system? And, do they exercise 
these choices more effectively than 
before? 

Clearly, the choice set available 
to the voter has changed considerably 
in 1999 as compared to what it was 
in 1989. Earlier the voter exercised 
only one choice — whether to vote for 


or against ће Congress. Thatisnolon- | 
gerthecase, and notjustbécausethere . 


are many non-Congress alternatives. 


Even in those states where there is a. 


direct race between the Congress and 
its rival, the Congress is no longer the 
natural party of governance. 


The vote for the Left Front in 


West Bengal and Kerala had long 
ceased to be merely an anti-Congress 
vote; itis more meaningful to see the 
Congress vote in West Bengal as the 
anti-Left Front vote. In Delhi, Rajas- 
than and Gujarat, the Congress has 
been replaced by the BJP as the natu- 


-м 
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ral party of governance. In Bihar, U.P. 
and Tamil Nadu any-talk of Congress/ 
anti-Congress vote is bound to invite 
ridicule'today. In this sense we are in 
apost-Congress polity. The Congress 
is there.to stay and may even come 
backto power, butthe Congress erain 
politics is behind us. 


Т. BJP has undergone a three-fold 
expansion in the '90s. In'geographic 
terms it has expanded much beyond 
its North Indian, Hindi heartland to 
include Gujarat and Maharashtra in 
its Core areas. More importantly it 
has developed substantial presencein 
Karnataka, Andhra Pradesh, Orissa 
and Biharand a foothold in West Ben- 
gal and Tamil Nadu. In social terms it 
is no longer an urban Bania-Brahmin 
party. It has developed a formidable 
rural base, extending well into the 
OBCS and some adivasis. In political- 
ideological terms, the party has expan- 
ded to win the confidence of various 
allies who have little patience with its 
Hindutva ideology. In this respect the 
formation-of the National Democratic 
Alliance and the alliance with DMK 
and PMK reflects how much the politi- 
cal alternatives have changed in this 
decade. 

The third space—the alternative 
outside the Congress and the BJP fold 
—has seen major ups and downs in this 
period. Yet some developments are 
here to stay. The rise of the BSP as a 
Recognised National Party deserves 
more notice. After all, it is the first 
truly new party — whose genealogy 
cannot be traced back to the parties at 
the time of Independence — that has 
managed to cross the high threshold 
of viability under our first-past-the- 
post system. Most other new entrants 
have managed to cross the threshold 
only atthe state level. 

In this context the rise of state 


parties has changed the nature of 


political alternatives. Parties like the 


Samajwadi Party, Samata Party, 
RashtriyaJanata Dal, Nationalist Con- 
gress Party and arguably Mamata’s 
Trinamul Congress or the TMC in 
Tamil Nadu are not:cast in the same 
тоша аѕ the classical regional parties 
like the Akalis or the DMK or the TDP. 
Their political presence is state spe- 


cific’ but their political vision is not. - 


Each of these would go out of their 
way to claim that they are a national 


party. С ' : 

In some'sense the Left parties 
belongtothe same category. They are 
the only formation not to have under- 
gone a basic change in their geogra- 
phical or regional profile in the last 
decade, though they are more con- 
fined totheirregional pockets and are 
a little more lower class and caste 
basedthan before. The third space has 
emerged in this decade as the spring 
of political alternatives. Its failure to 
consolidate into an all-India third for- 
mation has in fact helped to retain a 
diversity of political choices within 
the mainstream of national politics. 


A. in all then, electoral choices 
haveexpanded interms ofthe number 
of political parties that seriously con- 
testtheelections andcan putup viable 
candidates ? The number of political 
partiesthathave gainedentry tothe Lok 
Sabhahas gone up dramatically in the 
last Lok Sabha. This does not indicate 
their real strength. There is little evi- 
dence to support the popular belief 
that this figure reflects a fragmenta- 
tion ofthe party system or a mad pro- 
liferation of parties. 

Yetif wecalculatethe number of 
parties by their effective share of votes 
or seats, we find a marginal increase. 
Butthatis a function of artificial aggre- 
gation at the national level. If we look 
at the number of effective parties at the 
9. See Oliver Heath’s article in this issue of 


‘Seminar’ for the number of ‘effective politi- 
cal parties’ at various levels. 


state level or at the constituency level, 
we find basically a bipolar competi- 
tion. Duverger’s law that postulates 
the emergence of two-party systemin 
a first-past-the-post electoral proce- 
dure does work in India too, except 
that it works at the state level. Instead 
of producing a simple bipolarity at 
the national level, it has resulted into 
multiple bipolarities. It does indicate 
an expansion in choice, but not of the 
kind suggested by the first impression 
of the national figure of the number of 
political parties. 


N. us the new entra- 
nts, our system continues to maintain 
high barriers for newcomers, espe- 
cially forthosethatoperate atthe level 
below that of a'state. In practice, all the 
people's movements that stand for 
attempts to build political alternatives 
operate at a local level and find it im- 
possible to cross the minimum thresh- 
old of viability. The last decade has 
seen various experiments by the erst- 
while non-party political formations 
to register their presence in the electo- 
ralarena: Chhattisgarh Mukti Morcha, 
Karnataka Rajya Rayyata Sangha, 
UTJASin North Bengal, Samata Sanga- 
than in Orissa and Bihar, Behujan 


Mahasangha in Maharashtra, toname. 


afew. . 

The eventual outcome has either 
been acomplete failure (even in those 
areas where these movements and their 
leaders have for a long time enjoyed 
mass support) ora gradual absorption 
after initial success. Clearly the present 
system has little room for micro politi- 
cal action to translate into an effective 
political alternative. The failure of any 
third force to develop downward link- 
ages with grassroots movements and 
upward linkages with each other ina 
national framework largely accounts 
for the absence of genuine arid effec- 
tive political alternatives in the Third 
Electoral System. 
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Whatever the choice set available 
to the voters, the election outcome of 
the last decade indicates that they use 
it quite effectively and often discern- 
ingly. Barring afew exceptions all the 
state governments have faced defeat 
at the polls. And those who did not 
were governments that did perform in 
one respect or the other. It is true that 
overall electoral volatility, a useful 
index of the effective exercise of poli- 
tical choice by the voters, has reduced 
in the elections of the '90s. The wild 
swing of votes that characterised the 
wave elections in the second system 
does not occur any more, at least not 
to thatextreme. 2 


B. this does not necessarily mean 
that voters are more docile than before. 
The reduction in aggregate volatility 
seems to be a function of the fact that 
votes do notchange hand across a sim- 
ple Congress/non-Congress divide. 
The old notions of a Congress and a 
non-Congress vote-do not hold any 
water now, though some analysts 
continue touse these terms. Even if the 


same proportion of voters changetheir ` 


mind between two elections as they 
did in the past, the overall results fluc- 
tuate less wildly,.for there is a multi- 
way transaction of votes. , | 
Electoral volatility has also taken 
the form of localised anti-incumbency. 
Often there is a large scale turnover of 
seats and candidates, even when the 
overall party position does not undergo 
much change. The Madhya Pradesh 
Assembly election of 1998 provides 
aclassic example. The Congress won 
172 seats (compared to 175 in 1993) as 
against 119 for the BJP (compared to 
117 in 1993)..One would normally 
have expected that both parties retai- 
ned practically all the seats they won 
lasttime. Inreality, however, the Con- 
gress and the BJPretained only 103 and 
50 seats respectively. The Congress 
lost59to BJP and won 60 from it. 


Cruel Choices 


The voters have also been effec- 
tive in bringing about a noticeable 
change in the composition of the poli- 
tical elite. Politics of presence or rep- 
resentational democracy is the most 
immediate form of assertion by the 
newly enfranchised communities. To 
those already.enfranchised, this is 
the time to go for the higher forms 
of political representation. To be sure 
this change is very uneven and holds 
mainly for numerically large and 
electorally decisive communities. 

As such the OBCs are the biggest 
gainers in the race for political parties 
to accommodate them in their organi- 
sational and legislative wings. There 
is no appreciable increase in the pres- 
ence of women in the legislatures, nor 
have the Muslims gained much from 


it. Yet times of political turbulence; 


close electoral contests and frequent 
elections bring numerous gains to 
marginal groups. A large number of 
lower OBC castes have had their first 
MLA orthe first MP in this decade. It is 
inthis decadethatIndia hadtwo prime 
ministers from the South and the first 
Dalit woman as chief minister. 


I, the limited sense described above, 
the Third Electoral System represents 
a relative expansion of democratic 
choice for the voters as well as their 
efficacy. But if we raise these ques- 
tions at a more fundamental level, we 
confront the limits of what may have 
been achieved. Does the increase.in the 
number of political options represent 
asubstantive expansion of choice? Or 
do we have more of the same, or per- 
haps more of less? This is not to rei- 
terate the universal skepticism about 
the nature of choice in liberal demo- 
cracies. ge 

In recent times the political 
space in India has shrunk markedly 
because the mainstream parties, 
mainly the Congress and the BJP, are 
more like each other in most crucial 


policy matters. The entire political 
spectrum of mainstream political 
options offers a limited range of policy 
options. This problem becomes com- 
pounded if we add the difficulty of 
exercising the policy options avail- 
able. Here again the reference is not 
merely to the gap between the pro- 
miseand the reality ofcollective action. 
In contemporary India the chain that 
links peoples’ needs to their felt desire 
totheirarticulated demand to its aggre- 
gation and finally to its translation into 
public policy is impossibly long and 
notoriously weak. People often use 
elections effectively to choose their 
representative and the government but 
rarely can they use elections to choose 
policies aboutissues that matter most 
to them. 


Tas achievements and limitations 
of the Third Electoral System can be 
understood іп the context ofthe larger 
democratic transition that India is 
going through. In a sense the 1990s 
represent the full unfolding ofthe con- 
tradiction between political equality 
and social inequality that Babasaheb 
Ambedkar had pointed out during the 
Constitution Assembly debate. The 
turbulence of this decade can be traced 
to the fact that the dynamics of poli- 
tical equality triggered off by univer- 
sal adult franchise and the structure 
of socio-economic inequality. inher- 
ited from the past have both crossed 
a certain threshold without either 
being able to tame the other comple- 
tely.As the participatory upsurge leads 
to a downward spread of democracy 
and the political processes acquire 
enough confidence to subordinate 
ritual social hierarchy, we come up 
against the limits of what can be done 
to the structure of economic inequa- 
lity that seeks to delink itself from 
politics. Electoral politics in the 1990s 
is but areflection of this basic contra- 
diction. 


EN 


THE Indian party system has under- 
gone a dramatic transformation in the 
last decade. This essay is a preliminary 
attempt at making sense of this trans- 
formation. It delineates the major 
trends in the party system in the period 
1989-99, empirically details them, 
and relates these developments to 
the theoretical literature on the deter- 
minants of party systems. Finally, it 
outlines some of the consequences 
of party system change for policy out- 
comes. 

A quick outline of major trends 
in the party system in the last decade 
must include the following develop- 
ments: 

1. The single-most important deve- 
lopment in this period has been the 
decline of the Congress, for long the 
inevitable nodal reference point of 
both political practice and theoretical 
reflection on Indian politics. It is true 
that the Congress has, in purely elec- 
toral terms, shown thatitis capable of 
rebounding successfully —witness the 
results ofanumber of Assembly elec- 
tions. But it has been definitively dis- 
lodged from the position of the centre 
around which all political calculations 
must of necessity revolve. 

2. The trend towards federalisation of 
the party system,'a trend already 
strong in the 1980s, has been substan- 
tially deepened. It made its presence 
felt at the Centre for the first time with 
the National Front government in 
1989, and has become a trend that 
shows every sign of enduring. Con- 
sequently, despite coalition and/or 
minority governments and related 
cabinet instability at the Centre, the 


1. I borrow this phrase from Aseema Sinha's 
ongoing Ph.D dissertation, Department of 
Government, Cornell University. 
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state level has seen the maturing of 


‘bipolar party systems in a majority of 


states. 

3. This decade saw a sharp rise in 
political mobilization on the basis of 
social cleavages based on ascriptive 
identities, in particular of religion and 
caste. 

4. Central to parliamentary govern- 
mentisthe process of governmentfor- 
mation and the constitution of the 
cabinet. In this decade, this process 
resulted in, variously, majority coali- 
tion, minority coalition and single-party 
minority governments. In addition, by 
rational anticipation of the verdict of 
a hung Parliament, a number of par- 
ties have veered towards what can 
well be labelled an ‘alliance culture’. 
Alliances have become part of the 
accepted rules ofthe game, rather than 
something to be resorted to in excep- 
tional moments. 

We now detail selected empiri- 
cal facts about the party system in the 
1989-99 period to examine whether 
these patterns can be put into an ana- 
lytically coherent framework? Since 
explanation and description can 
hardly be separated, it is best to make 
clear what theoretical issues the des- 
cription is meantto foreground. 

The issues are two. The first is 
theinfluence of institutional variables 
in shaping the evolution of the party 
system. There are two institutions that 
need to be considered: the electoral 
system and the federal character of 


2. This section is indebted to E. Sridharan, 
*Duverger's Law, its Reformulations and the 
Evolution of the Indian Party System’, IRIS 
India Working Paper No. 35, IRIS, University 
of Maryland; and Yogendra Yadav, 'Reconfigu- 
ration in Indian Politics: State Assembly Elec- 
tions 1993-95’, Economic and Political Weekly 
31(2-3), 1996, pp. 95-104. 
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the state. They need to be considered 
jointly, bécause, in ways to be spelled 
out, itisnot eachin isolation but both 
working in conjunction that: produces 
their effect: a party system which pro- 
duces coalition and/or minority gov- 
ernments at the national level,.but,at 
the state level yields two-party or more 
generally bipolar systems. The second 
issue relates to the role of social cleav- 
ages, or more precisely how. these 
cleavages are ‘particized’ through the 
dynamic of party competition. The 
trajectory ofthe party system in India, 
І argue, can best.be made sense of.in 
terms of these two factors. But fornow: 
it is necessary.to move to the empiri- 
cal details. . : 


A particularly interesting trend 
in this decade is the emergence of a 
bifurcated or two level pattern in the 
party system in which the state pattern 
is significantly different from the natio- 
nal pattern. The following provides 
evidence for this claim. 

At the national level, tthe. first 
five general elections, 1952 (0,1971, 
gave rise to a one-party dominant sys- 


„temin which Congress received over 


40% of the vote. With the. important 
exception of the 1967 elections, the 
pattern in the states was not dissimi-: 
lar to that at the Centre, replicating the 
pattern of Congress dominance. By 
contrast, the period from 1977 to the 
1998 elections shows a pattern of 
growing competitiveness in the party 
system (again, with one exception: ће 
1984 election, held in the shadow of 
Indira Gandhi's assassination, which 
resulted inalarge victory margin forthe 
Congress). The vote margin between 
the first and second parties tended to 
decrease. 

‘In particular, general elections 
from 1989 onwards reveal an unam- 
biguous trend of Congress decline, 
accompanied by the rise of two other 
formations: the BJP and itsallies anda 
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coalition centred around the Janata 


‘Dal. In 1989; a minority coalition led . 


býi the National Frontassumied office’ E tern has, occurred in Bengal by the 


Its main cómponent was the Janata 
Dal, with outside support from the BJP 
and the Left Front. The 1991 general 
elections brought to powera minority 
Congress government, which during 
the course of its term transformed 
itself into majority status by carefully 
orchestrated defections. . 

- In 1996, a 13-party-coalition, 
christened the United Front, formed 
the government with external support 
from both the Congress and the Left 
Front. Finally, the 1998 election resul- 
ted in a coalition government led by 


the BJP, with anumber of the partners. 


being strongly anchored regional 
parties. Government formation at the 
national level thus revealed a definite 
move away from’one-party majority. 
rule; multiparty coalition and/or mino- 
rity government seems here to stay. 


3. 


H...... the state level tells a sig- 
nificantly different story. The pattern 


revealed by. state assembly election 
results is as follows: . 

(i) In a number of states, the desine 
of the Congress was caused by the 
growth of one other party, resulting in 
atwo-party system in which both Con- 
gress and the other party have been able 


to form governments on their own. 


This is the case in M.P., Rajasthan, 
H.P., Gujarat, A.P,, Orissa and Assam. 
(ii) Yet another set of states reveal a 
pattern that is not quite a two-party 
system, but analogous to it, in the sense 
that there exist two poles in the party 
system, with one or more parties clus- 
tered at each pole. This bipolar pat- 
tern} occurs in Maharashtra, Haryana, 
Tamil Nadu, Kerala, West Bengal and 
Tripura. The last named three states 
have evolved a stable bipolar system 
comprising of a Left Front coalition 


3.Cf.E. Sridharan, op cit. - 


opposed by a Congress or Congress- 
led coalition. Some change in this pat- 


breaking away of Mamata Banerjee’s 
Trinamul Congress from the Congress 
and her subsequent aligning at the 
national level with the BJP; but the con- 
sequent weakening of the Congress 
has left the party system in the state 
essentially unaltered, as a bipolar 
structure. 

(iii) A multiparty system without a 
clear bipolar party system exists in 
U.P., Karnataka and Bihar. Recent 
developments in Karnataka in the 
run-up to the forthcoming 1999 gen- 
eral elections, however, augur a seri- 
ous weakening of the Janata Dal, and 
the two-party pattern seems likely to 
be established there as well. 


Т. upshot of the above empirical 
patterns is that till the late ’60s/early 
'70s , there existed a one-party domi- 
nant system in which adominant party, 
the Congress, overwhelmed a frag- 
mented opposition at the state level in 
both the Lok Sabha and Assembly 
elections. The only exception to this 
in a limited number of states was the 
1967 election. This pattern has now 
disappeared in all states, for both Lok 
Sabha and Assembly elections. It is 
reasonable to conclude that, leaving 
aside some important exceptions, the 
state level party system has evolved 
towardseithera straightforward two- 
party system, or a multiparty system 
whichis bipolar in terms ofthe pattern 
of party competition. 

At the national level there is no 
visible tendency towards a two-party 
system. Rather, what has emerged is 
a multiparty system with three loose 
alliance structures, and a number of 
small parties that stand independent of 


these. This was only to be expected 


because the state level is characterised 


by a multiplicity of bipolarities.In one . 


set of states it is Congress vs. BJP and 


allies; in another set it is Congress vs. 
Left parties; while aCongress vs. regio- 
nal party pattern prevails in Punjab, 
Haryana, A.P., Assam and the North- 
eastern states (except Tripura, where 
itis Congress vs. Left). 


Т. literature on the determinants of 
party systems offers a number of con- 
tending theories which help to make 
sense of the above patterns. They may 
be classified under two broad heads: 
theories that relate party systems to 
institutions, and theories that relate 
them to social cleavages. Among the 
former, most attention has been devo- 
ted to the effects of one particular 
institution, viz: the electoral laws in 
place in the country concerned. How- 
ever, asecond institutional feature, the 
federal structure of the state,-while it 
has received much less analytical 
attention, is more significant in the 
Indian context. 

Duverger’s law asserts a strong 
connection between the type of elec- 
toral laws and the party system preva- 
lent in a polity.* The claim is that 
single-member-district simple plural- 
ity (SMSP) electoral systems favour 
two-party systems. Conversely, pro- 
portional representation (PR) systems 
encourage multi-partyism. 

This is at best only an inductive 
generalization in need of an explana- 
tion which would anchor it in the 
purposive behaviour of voters and 


candidates. Subsequent research has 


pointed to two such explanatory 
mechanisms whose joint operation is 
thoughtto underpin this law: strategic 
entry by party/candidates, which 


tends to reduce the number of candi- . 


dates who actually enterto two (given 
the expectation of failure of third par- 
ties); and strategic voting by the elec- 


.torate, which reduces the effective 


4. Cf. Maurice Duverger, Political Parties. 
Wiley, New York, 1954. 


number of candidates to two, in case 
morethan two have entered the race. 


Vis-a-vis India, Duverger’s law · 


raises questions as to the reason for the 
existence of a multiparty syster^ at the 
national level despite a simple plura- 
lity electoral system. The key lies in 
recognizing that the law essentially 
operates only at the level of the elec- 
toral district. Starting out from this 
level, the overall number of parties in 
a polity will be decided by the linkages 
effected between three levels: district, 
state and national. Under some con- 
ditions, linkages will be successfully 
effected across all three levels, thus 
leading to a national two-party sys- 
tem. Other circumstances may pro- 
duce a different equilibrium where 
aggregation stops short of the national 
level. In the Indian case, the question 
can be reformulated as: what is the 
character of the linkage process that 
results in a bifurcated party system? 
This is where federalism, the second 
institutional feature, needs to be intro- 
duced to complete the explanation. 


лыр. it is not hard to see that 
the ‘political opportunity structure'$ 
offered by the federal nature of the 
Indian state provides strong incen- 


‘tives for ambitious politicians to set 


up new parties at the province level of 
aggregation, or to establish powerful 


regional branches of national parties, ` 


in both case leading to aneffective fed- 
eralization of the party system. In fact, 
there exist both office-seeking and 
policy-seeking attractions for politi- 
cians at the state level. Most policy in 
India, including specifically the key 
domains of agricultural policy and job 
reservations policy, is both constitu- 
tionally assigned to the state assem- 


5. Cf. Gary Cox, Making Votes Count. Cam- 
bridge University Press, New York, 1997. 


6. The term comes from Joseph Schlesinger, 
Political Parties and the Winning of Office. 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1991. 


a 
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blies, and/ortheireffecti veimplemen- 
tation is controlled at the state level 
(e.g. land reforms). 

As foroffice-seekinig motives, 
the chances of capturing positions at 
the Centre are far more remote com- 
pared to the opportunity of state-level 


office. While empirical evidence on ` 


this has yet to be systematically col- 
lected, itis reasonable to hypothesize 
thataregional politician would find it 
far easier to cobble together a support 
coalition with the promise, to be plau- 
sibly encashed in the short-to-medium 
run, of the distribution as spoils of the 
offices of the many parastatal enter- 
prises and organizations under state 
control, appointment powers to which 


comes with occupying governmental. 


power. 


А. for the demand side of the poli- 
tical equation, not much is required in 
terms of ideological originality onthe 
part of these leaders, insofar as they 
can tap an available vein of regional 
developmental cum cultural senti- 
ment in the electorate. Diverse ins- 
tances of this logic at work include the 
Telugu Desam Party (TDP), Asom 
Gana Parishad (AGP), Haryana Vikas 
Party (НУР) — parties which by their 
very names announce their regional 
bases. What is equally interesting, 
however, is the effective regionaliza- 
tion of parties with an avowedly natio- 
nal perspective, viz. the Samajwadi 
Party (confined to U.P. and to a small 
extent Maharashtra), the Rashtriya 
Janata Dal (Bihar), and the Bahujan 
Samaj Party (U.P.). The CPI(M) has 
become regionalised in the states of 
Kerala, Tripura and West Bengal 
while suffering an almost total eli- 


‘mination from the Hindi heartland, 


even in constituencies where it once 
had a strong electoral record, such as 
Kanpur. 

The above account on institutio- 


nal.influences is incomplete because. 
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little has been said regarding the sub- 
stantive reasons for the discontent 
which prompted both voters and 
ambitious politicians to abandon the 
Congress and move towards other par- 
ties, either strengthening pre-existing 
ones or floating new parties alto- 
gether. This is where social cleavages 
enter. It has been widely commented 
that a number of cleavages have been 
‘particized’ inthe 1990s. Thetwo most 
prominent forms this has taken are 
the growth of the Hindutva movement 
and caste based mobilization in at least 
two distinct forms (OBC-based and SC/ 
ST-based). 


О. finds two distinct types of theo- 
ries on offer in the literature on social 
cleavages. The first originated ina very 
influential volume edited by Lipset and 
Rokkan.” The links between social 
cleavages and party systems were 
seen as emerging from the national 
and industrial revolutions that charac- 
terized Europe at the beginning of the 
20th century. This argument relied 
on a form of sociological determin- 
ism whereby parties are influenced by 
social change, but not the other way 
around. What the Lipset and Rokkan 
conceptualization leaves out of con- 
sideration is the role of politicians as 
entrepreneurs, who actively exploit 
the lines of division in asociety. 
Precisely this aspect is the stre- 
пећ of an alternative account of cleav- 
ages offered by E.E. Schattschneider 
in The Semisovereign People. This 
book rejects the view that, because 
there area variety of cleavages within 
any society, parties must necessarily 
arise to reflect those cleavages, and 
that the resulting party system will be 
simply a reflection of these social 
divisions. Instead, Schattschneider 


7. S.M. Lipset and S. Rokkan, Party Systems 
and Voter Alignments. Free Press, New York, 
1967. 
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argues that among the many divisions 
within asociety only some will become 
dominant and form the focus of divi- 
sion between parties. Other cleavages 
become overridden and largely irre- 
levantto political competition. Party- 
political entrepreneurs try to define 
politicize cleavages in such a way as 
to build up a coalition that will best 
give them access to power. 


W. resonates about this! per- 


spective vis-à-vis Indian politics in 
the post-Congress dominance years 15, 
the denial of any natural order of con- 
flicts in a society which must neces- 
sarily be reflected in a party system. 
Rather, it is ambitious political lead- 
ers who impose that order themselves 


through their efforts to develop cleav- ` 


ages that will advantage them.* To 
quote Schattscnneider: 

to understand the nature of party con- 
flict itis necessary to consider the fun- 
ctidn of the cleavages exploited by the 
parties in their struggle for supremacy. 
Since the developmentof cleavages is 
aprime instrument of power, the party 
which is able to make its definition of 
the issues prevail is likely to take over 
the government.” 

This seems a prescient descrip- 
tion of, for instance, the so-called 
Mandal vs. Mandir struggle that erup- 
ted in 1990 between the votaries of 
reservation for OBCs and the BJP, 
and which has been a defining feature 
of this decade of politics in diverse 
ways ever since.!° 


8. One implicatian flowing from the above 
characterization is that any equilibrium 
achieved by a party system will always be sub- 
ject to the possibiBty of disequilibrium. Spe- 
cifically, this disequilibrium is not of the type 
attributable to long-run changes — in, say, the 
state of the economy — but to more short-run 
factors directly traceable to the mobilizing and 
cleavage development activity undertaken by 
party-political entrepreneurs. 


9. E.E. Schattschneider, The Semisovereign 
People. Holt, Rinehart and Winston, New 
York, 1960, p. 63. 


A normative worry about the 
role of social cleavages in politics that 
deserves to be addressed is whether 
such politics may lead to a hardening 
of ascriptive identities and generally 
adecline in the quality of civil society. 
It is true that a threat to democracy 
arises if some group is converted into 
a permanent majority which cannot 
conceivably be overturned; this un- 
dermines democracy as it offers no 
option forexcluded groups but to seek 
recourse to extremist measures. But 
this does not appear to be the direction 
in which Indian politics is moving. 
This can be exemplified by the situa- 
tion in О.Р. which has witnessed the 
most intensely divisive forms of clea- 
vage politics in this decade. 


І, О.Р. none of the three major con- 
tenders—the BJP, the Samajwadi Party 
(SP), and the Bahujan Samaj party 
(BSP), by itself has the strength to build 
asustained majority. The logic of num- 
bers inherent in electoral democracy 
exerts a centripetal effect whereby 
each party is forced to appeal to groups 
not previously part of its core constitu- 
ency. The net result is that no group is 
permanently excluded from partisan 
support coalitions. Backward Castes 
are perhaps in the best situation, being 
appealed to by all three parties. Sched- 
uled Castes, who form the core base 
of the BSP, find themselves in addition 
being wooed by the BJP and whatever 
is left of the Congress. Upper caste 
groups, who in general have moved 
over to the BJP, are also targeted by 
the SP, and (to a much lesser extent) 
the BSP. Mobilization of Muslims is 
attempted by both SPand BSP. 

A final point on the pattern of 
social cleavages in Indiais the relative 


weakness of cleavage developmenton . 


explicitly economic lines. The oddity 


10. This point is elaborated in my ongoing 
Ph.D dissertation, Department of Govern- 
ment, Cornell University. 


x 


of this in one of the most economi- 
cally unequal countries in the world 
deserves attention. A major reason is 
the absence of permanent consoli- 
dated organizations basedon the orga- 
nization of productive life. It is not 


as if.such organizations were never ' 


mooted as a possibility in Indian 
party-political history, even leaving 
aside the Communist parties. The 
historian D.A. Low" provides a care- 
ful reconstruction of a remarkable 
moment in history, in 1936-37, when 
the Congress party was faced with a 
proposal initiated by its left-wing to 
grant functional representation to 
workers and peasants as economic 
categories within the body of the Con- 
gress. The proposal was defeated. It 
is interesting to speculate whether the 
later pattern of cleavage mobilizations 
in post-1947 India might have been 
infused with more explicit economic- 
class content had this moment yielded 
adifferent choice, 


A democratic order must serve 
two major functions: first, it must 
ensure participation (and this, in mod- 


‚ егп representative democracies, will 


imply contestation); but second, it 
must also deliver public policies that 
yield satisfactory outcomes. A purely 
procedural democracy is unlikely to 
be a robust democracy. The recent 
transformations of the party system 
have delivered little that is encourag- 
inginthis respect. 

A. generic characteristic of the 
public policies adopted in India over 
the last decade is the short time hori- 
zons embodied in them. This is so not 
because of some axiomatic logic writ- 
ten into the very character of demo- 
cracy; after all, a platform advocating 
longer time horizons and collective 


11. D. A. Low, ‘Congress and “Mass Con- 
tacts", 1936-1937: Ideology, Interest, and 
Conflict Over The Basis of Party Representa- 


patience may also democratically suc- 


` ceed, witness anumber of (non-party, 


social movement based) environmen- 
tal movements. Policies instantiating 
short time horizons are, rather, simply 
an empirically more likely result in 
conditions such as those prevailing in 
India—of simultaneous extreme eco- 
nomic-cum-social inequity and an 
increasingly competitive party system 
committed to providing short-run 
benefits to constituents. 


O.. important facet of this is the 
well-known crisis of public finance 
plaguing most state governments in 
India, in particular the larger states. No 
mean contribution to this crisis has 
been made by political incentives 
for short-run mismanagement of the 
exchequer. Examples include writing 
off interest on foans, sometimes even 
the full amount of the original loans. 
But overshadowing all else is the sin- 
gle largest scandal of public resource 
mobilization in the country, namely 
the state’s inability to tax the rural 
well-off. The rural rich have thereby 
managed to exempt themselves from 
the core responsibility of citizenship 
of the Indian state. The rise of regional 
parties with strong constituencies of 
the rural wealthy strata has helped the 
prospect of such taxation recede even 
further. 

Such negative examples could 
be multiplied. It тау be more appro- 
priate, however, to end with a more 
limited question: in terms of policy 
outcomes, are we necessarily doing 
much worse than in the days of mas- 
sive one-party majorities? Possibly 
not. Whether this offers any reason for 
hope must remain a question of per- 
sonal judgement for the observer. 


tion’, in R. Sisson and S. Wolpert (eds.), Con- 
gress and Indian Nationalism: The Pre-Inde- 
pendence Phase. Oxford University Press, 
Dethi, 1988. 
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. Federal pressures 


MAHESH RANGARAJAN 


THE rise of regional political for- 


mations constitutes one of the more . 


significant political changes in India 
in recent times. The decline of the 
Congress asthe dominantforce in the 
political order has not been matched 
by the ability of the forces of Hindutva 
tofill the vaccum. As aresult, the spec- 
trum of communities, caste clusters 
and classes that once found a place 
within the Congress political system 
have often found voice through other 
parties. The fragmentation of society 
in the Gangetic plain, the so-called 
heartland, has served to increase the 
importance and influence of other, 
less populous parts of India. 

Ifthe logic of democracy is lead- 
ing us towards a multi-party system in 
place of a single party dominance, the 
federal order that is now taking shape 
is also markedly different from that of 
the last five decades. But the process 
of transition is not aunilinear one. Fur- 
ther, while economic liberalization 
has undoubtedly loosened the hold of 
the Union, it will in turn increase the 
gap between those regicns better 
equipped to take advantage of thenew 
opportunities for growth and others 
that are simply notin a position to fol- 
low suit. 

The clout of regional parties has 
increased enormously in the last few 
years affecting even the process of 
government formation in the national 
capital. In 1996, they dominated the 
United Front government. Last year, 
the chief minister of Andhra Pradesh, 
N. Chandra Babu Naidu played a key 
role in ensuring that Atal Bihari 

- Vajpayee became prime minister. This 
April, the AIADMK leader J. Jayala- 
litha'srole wascentraltotheunmaking 


ofthe same government. In the event 
of a hung Lok Sabha, for the fourth 
time running, regional parties may 
again play akey role not only as king- 
makers butas partners in power. 

This is evident in the hard bar- 
gaining between state-based and 
national parties in seat sharing arrange- 
ments for the general elections. In a 
situation where every seat will count, 
the latter are often in a position to 
strike a hard bargain. Even if notinthe 
driver's seat as they were in the days 
of the United Front, they will be able 


totake advantage ofthe inability ofthe. 


national partiesto forma government 
on their own strength. This in itself 
is in contrast with the past, when 
regional political formations held 
office even at the state level at the 
mercy of strong Union governments. 
The pendulum seems to have swung 
theother way. 
Thereisafurthershiftinthe poli- 
tical equation between the Centre and 
the states. Successive governments 
have tried with diminishing rates of 
return to use Article 356 to remove 
opposition-led state governments. In 
a polity which is deeply fragmented, 
itis proving difficult to exercise such 
powers. Parties other than the Con- 
gress and the Bharatiya Janata Party 
rulehalfthe states. Many have endured 
determined efforts to uproot them. 
Judicial review makes it essential to 
muster arguments stronger than those 
of the interests of the ruling party in 
New Delhi. It has also enabled the 
Presidentto play acritical role by ask- 
ing forreconsideration of the decision 
to dismiss state governments, whether 
in Uttar Pradesh in 1997 or Bihar in 
1998. Rabri Devi’s ministry in Bihar 


та 


L 
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was reinstated in 1999 when the Rajya 
Sabha, the Council of States, refused 
to endorse its removal. There is now 
an intricate system of checks and bal- 
ances in place to prevent a Union gov- 
ernment from proceeding with the 
demolition of duly elected state gov- 
ernments. 


А Т. process of economic liberaliza- 
tion since 1991 has also done much to 


tilt the scales in favour of the states. 
The gains are not equally spread out 
across or between states. In fact, finan- 
cial austerity in the first phase of struc- 
tural adjustment led to large cuts in 
transfers to the state governments. But 
those regions that have gained in terms 
of investment and are better equipped 
to be competitive have been able to 
reduce their dependence on the Cen- 
tre. As private investment becomes 
more crucial, states that have better 
economic infrastructure and relatively 
stable polities, and a welfare netin 
place, will tend to gain more influence. 
Put simply, the economic clout 
of the southern and western states has 
enabled them to outweigh the numeri- 
cal advantage of the Hindi belt. Only 
the deep divisions in civil society in 
the two most populous states in the 
country, Bihar and Uttar Pradesh, 
have distracted politicians from real- 
izing how economic changes are mak- 
ing political power less relevant. 
States have become more dura- 
ble entities but all of them have not 
gained in equal measure. In fact, the 
economic chasm between the middle 
and high-income regions and the rest 
of the country. is widening faster than 
many realize. This cannot but have 
major repercussions for the nature 
of the polity. Until now, Centre-state 
relations have mainly been concerned 
with the political arrangements that 
govern the conduct of the Union and 
the constituent units. In the years 


ahead, there will be more of a tussle 


between regions with the numbers but 
not the opportunities for growth and 
other areas where population growth 
tapers off and the economy is better 


'equipped for integration with the glo- 


bal market. 

Such shifts would mark a pro- 
found break with the past. The crea- 
tion of a mixed economy, with the 
commanding heights venting with the 
public sector, went hand in hand with 
the Centre being stronger than the 
states. The early years of independent 
India were marked by the dominance 
ofthe Congress both in the Union and 
the states. This did muchtocushionthe 
bumpsalong the road. Italso meantthe 
ruling party of the day could turn a 
deaf ear to protests against the unfair 
dismissal of a state ministry, viz., the 
Namboodiripad ministry in Kerala in 
1959. 


Т. Congress was no newcomer to 
the idea of a strong central govern- 
ment. On the contrary, it had cham- 
pioned the cause for along time before 
1947. There was a fundamental con- 
tradiction between its insistence on a 
strong Centre and the Muslim League’s 
invocation of strong constituent units. 
Those regions where Congress was 
unable to capture the public space and 
establish its hegemony, with the excep- 
tion of the Frontier, were hived off to 
form Pakistan. There was an irrecon- 
cilable contradiction between the 
impetus for a weak federation and 
strong provinces in the Muslim majo- 
rity provinces and the constituency for 
a strong Union and weak states in the 
Hindu majority regions. A parting of 
ways was the only way out once both 
positions hardened. One of the many 
factorsthatledtothis denouement was 
the unwillingness of the Congress, 
right from the time of the Nehru Report 
in 1928, to consider any constitutio- 
nal arrangement that did not vest the 
Union and not the states with residu- 


ary powers. A strong Centre was an 
issue on which the Right and Left in 
part agreed, one for the promotion of 
equity and the other to ensure stabi- 
lity. When the Partition of the subcon- 
tinent into two nation states unfolded 
two decades hence, there was concord 
within India on creating a strong 
Union government fora whole host of 
reasons. To keep Indiatogether, it was 
essential for the Union to override the 
states on all matters in the Concurrent 
list of the Constitution. 

Further, the armoury of powers 
at the disposal of New Delhi was grea- 
ter than that of the constituent units as 
compared to virtually all other demo- 
cratically constituted federal systems. 
For instance, the Constituent Assem- 


bly included Article 356 in the Cons- - 


titution, which gave the Union the 
powerto dismiss an elected state gov- 
ernment. The governor was to be not 
only the head of the government of a 
state but also the agent of the Union. 


This was deeply ironical. Congress’ 


ministries had been at the receiving 
end of such provisions under the Gov- 
ernment of India Act of 1935 — the 
British governors in Assam and the 
North West Frontier Province playing 
a key role in stitching together non- 
Congress ministries. 


I. the initial years after Indepen- 
dence, the party was strong enough to 
retain power even inconstituent units 
of the Union without recourse to the 
extraordinary powers of the Union. 
The Congress was large and diverse 
enough to harbour regionalist senti- 
ments among its leaders, let alone the 
rank and file. Potty Sriramulu, whohad 
marched with Mahatma Gandhi to 
Dandi, went on a fast unto death to 
ensure the creation of the state of 
Andhra Pradesh. The creation of lin- 
guistic provinces, thougha part ofthe 
Congress platform since 1920, was 
resisted by Jawaharlal Nehru, who 
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subsequently had to yield to the force 
of public opinion. Except in the sin- 
gular case of the Punjabi Suba, most 
of India was carved up along linguis- 
tic lines,.and even the exception 
ceased to be so in the wake of the 1965 


war. India would continue to be one 


" country butthe people would now live 


in states that were organised on a lin- 
guistic basis. The Hindi belt was an 
exception, comprising as it did of as 
many as six-states, but none of these 
had a highly developed sense of sub- 
national identity. On the contrary, they 
saw themselves as standard bearers of 
the Indian nation itself. This is the 
deeper meaning ofthe oft-used term, 
the heartland. 


Т. decline of Congress dominance 
from 1967 onwards was to change 
things forever. For the first time in 
India a regional party, the Dravida 
Munnetra Kazhagam, came to power 


. inamajor state, Playing on anti-Hindi 


sentiments as on the desire for feder- 
alism, it'put an end to Congress rule 
in Tamil Nadu. The further one trav- 
elled away from Hindi-speaking India 
into the South or the East, subnation- 
alismcameto occupy alargershare of 
the political space. Article 356 became 
increasingly an instrument of the rul- 
ing party in New Delhi, and'it is no 
coincidence that it has been used three 
times in Tamil Nadu since 1976. 

In West Bengal, the Left Front 
became the repository of Bengali 
pride which it blended with its pro- 
gramme of land reform and devolu- 


tion of power to rural local bodies. In : 


Andhra Pradesh, it was the decimation 
of local leadership by Indira Gandhi 
andtherise ofanew prosperous agra- 
rian caste of Kammas that first swept 
Congress from power in 1983. One 
major difference in attitudes to the dis- 
missa]. of.state governments in the 
„ Hindy ‘belt, and in much of the rest of 
ie country, is that in the latter it has 
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often been seen as an affront to regio- 
nal pride. Tamil nationalists speak of 
Tamil manam and the Telugu Desam 
Party was launched with the slogan of 
atma gauravam. Both terms mean the 
same thing: self respect or pride. This 
is in marked contrast.to the terms 


invoked by politicians in northern ` 


India whenconfronted with the same 
situation. For here, with theexception 
of Bihar, regional identity has notcome 
into play in quite the same fashion. 

Perhaps being the largest single 
linguistic group in the country has 
something to do with this. Of course, 
the Hindi belt is both large in area and 
in terms of internal heterogeneity bet- 
ween the various bolis and bhashas, 
which one can only label (inade- 
quately) as dialects. It has tended to 
vote one way, against the Congress in 
1977 and 1989, and for it in 1980 and 
1984. Over the last decade, deep- 
rooted political parties have success- 
fully mobilized sections of the Dalits 
and previously marginal Backward 
Classes together, undercutting the 
Congress as well as the Hindutva 
parties. 


SS... none of them has a 
serious agenda of reworking state- 
Centre relations. Federalism is not at 
issue here. Their concerns are more to 
do with affirmative action or the forg- 
ing of an alliance of lower caste and 
minority groups against the upper 


castes. ‘Social justice’ comes before 


‘federalism’. In the past, the ruling 
party was able to channel public sec- 
tor investments into this region and 
thereby retain its hold. Today, the par- 
ties based in these states hope to do the 
same by capturing a share of power in 
New Delhi. But the situation has 
changed beyond recognition and the 
amount of patronage that can be dis- 
tributed via this route has shrunk. 
The economic transformation 
that has underpinned the federaliza- 


tion of the polity, though harder to pin 
down, is too important to miss out on. 
All regions of India were not equal 
under the old pre-reform order. Even 
as the secular decline of eastern India 
with its economies based on jute, coal 
and steel continued apace, western 
India gained from its lead in cotton 
textiles and its better inter-sectoral 
linkages of agriculture and industry. 
The petrochemical revolution and the 
discovery of natural gas at Bombay 
High sealed the case in favour of the 
West as against the East. 


S imilarly, Tamil Nadu gained lit- 
tle and slipped in its standing in terms 
of development among the various 
states. Butthe Union's disproportion- 
ately large share of taxes and the vari- 
ety of instruments at its disposal did 
give itthe leeway toredistribute wealth 
between regions. The creation of sev- 
eral small hill states, many of which 
had a very narrow resource base, 
increased the leverage of the Union. 
Butthe reform process soon followed 
the end of Congress dominance at the 
Centre in 1989, and from 1991 on this 


was to have major political implica- 


tions. 

There are two levels at which 
these changes have worked. One 
relates to the competitive ability of 
states to attract fresh investment. Till 
1994, less than one-fourth of all bank 
credit had been directed towards the 
low income states, all of which, with 


the exception of Orissa, are large prov- : 


inces inthe Hindi belt. The latter is not 
homogeneous and more recent indica- 
tors show both Rajasthan and Madhya 
Pradesh as far better-off than Bihar 
or U.P. But all the low income states 
together are today further behind the 
bettér-off anes. A closer look at the 
credit-deposit ratio shows that there 
are only four states which are above 
the national average of 55 percent, as 
of March 1998. That Maharashtra 


Г 


should figure in the list is no surprise, 
but Andhra Pradesh is on level with it 
(at 72 percent) , and Karnataka not far 
behind at 68. In effect, credit is avail- 
able to those who deliver results and 
the better administrative systems of 
western and southern India appeal to 
those who advance loans for a range 
of economic activities. The clout of 
the three large South Indian states in 
Indian politics has as much to do with 


` their economic milieu as with frag- 


mented national verdicts and the rise 
of regional parties. Their ability to 
position themselves for service indus- 
tries is in stark contrast to states with 
alowerlevelofliteracy. 


Population and FinancialAssistance in 


IndianStates 
Shareof Share of 
Population Financial 
(1991) | Assistance 
byAll India 
Financial 
Institutions 
(tillend 
March 1997) 
Low Income States 43% 20% 
Middle Income States 31% ` 27% 
HighIncomeStates 19% 41% 


Source: N.J. Kurian, ‘State Government 
Finances — а survey of recent trends’, Econo- 
mic and Political Weekly 34(19), 1999, 
pp. 1115-25. 

Notes: (i) The percentages in the columns do 
nottotal 100 as many smaller states arenot rep- 
resented; (її) Low Income States: Bihar, U.P., 
M.P., Rajasthan, Orissa; (iii) Middle Income 
States: Kerala, Tamil Nadu, A.P., Karnataka, 
West Bengal; (iv) High Income States: 
Maharashtra, Goa, Gujarat, Punjab, Haryana. 


The second is the disparity in 
rates of population growth. Keralaand 
Tamil Nadu have already reached the 
stage when their populations are only 
replacing themselves through repro- 
duction, not growing. Andhra Pradesh 
is expected to follow suit within three 


years, Karnataka by 2010. Within. 


another ten years, virtually all of coas- 
tal and peninsular India will be in a 
similar situation. If present projec- 
tions are correct, Uttar Pradesh will 


reach net replacement levels only 
around 2060 and Bihar another forty 


years later. This will result in a deep, . 


demographic disparity between entire 
regions, one that will exert its own 
pressures on the political order. While 
the overall demographic expansion 
will indeed slow down, the rates of 
decline will behighly uneven. 


W.: development strategists 


and analysts debate the validity of dif- 
ferentapproaches and models of deve- 
lopment, the political consequences 
of such a change will be manifold. If 
representation is to be in line with 
population, then those regions with a 
lower level of economic opportunity 
will have greater political clout. Ifthe 


present levels of representation of the . 


states in the Lok Sabha are frozen, as 
the states with smaller populations 
are already insisting they should be, 
then it will open up another Pandora’s 
box. Someone is bound to ask if rep- 
resentation, which is not in line with 
population, is not against natural jus- 
tice. There is another dimension to 
inter-state disparity. If and when North 
Indian politics settles down, there may 
well be ademand forredistribution of 
taxation to funnel some of the wealth 
from the South and the West to less 
endowed regions. Such a demand, if 
and when it arises, is bound to be 
stiffly resisted. 

There will thus be new levels of 
contradiction in terms of the ways in 
which states are represented in the 
Union legislature. It will be paralleled 
by a tug of war for resources between 
different states. What shape the Union 
takes will be an issue, as will the rela- 
tions between regions. Until now, 
states have often clashed with the 
Centre over what share of the cake 
they ought to have. If its role as arbi- 
ter declines and it is unable to medi- 
ate relations effectively, the federal 
order willcomeunderimmense strain. 


apparent, is equally significant. As 


The Indian political order is. 
undergoing transition at two levels. 
It is apparent that the Congress is no 
more the fulcrum of the system, and 
that at least so far the BJP. has neither 
fully supplanted or replaced it. The 
latter has had to explicitly rely on, and 
the former may well have to forge ties . 
with, regional parties. The latter are a 
motley crew, but loosely stated they 
place great valué on loosening the 
grip of the Centre on politics and on 
enhancing the economic powers of 
the states. This isevidentin the debate 


_on the use of Article 356 and the vocal 


demands fora larger share of the pool 
of taxes levied by the Union. Unlike 
in the past, there is no one nationwide . 


party able to arbiter these conflicting _ 


claims within its ranks. The Congress 
coalition has collapsed and the frag- 
mented state of the polity has given . 
regional groups considerable elbow ` 
room. 


T. second transition, though less 


economic and demographic dispari- | 


ties between regions increase, so will *, 


the pressures for change. The chal- : 
lenge in the years ahead will lie i in’ 


devolving more power to those who. .. 


demand it while also satisfying those ' 
who oppose the effects of such devo- 
lution. The clamour for a minimal-. 


ist Centre, eyen if not on the Jammu, . 


and Kashmir model, will grow and* 
attempts to brush the issue under the 
carpet areunlikely to work. 

Conversely, arevivified Union, ; 
playing on the issue of externafthreat, 
may try to assert its powers. But there 
will need to be a deeper sociological 
basis to this divide. between those 
who wanta weaker Centre and others 
who prefer a stronger one. Reconcil- 
ing this is apparently an impossible 
task, but much will depend on the abi- 
lity of the political class to rise to the 
challenge. 
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Cruel Choices 


Mamata’s khomota 


MUKULIKA BANERJEE 


ATGole Park in South Calcutta, stands 
an old princely house known as Bedi 
Bhavan. Asaresult of disputed claims 
to its ownership and delayed court 
cases, the building had been taken 
over by squatters. Over the years 
slums, including car repair garages 
and tea stalls, had mushroomed on the 
grounds. Оп 29 October 1998 at about 
7 a.m. the sleepy calm was shattered 
when police showed up with eviction 
notices and ordered everyone out of 
the settlement. 


* This paper is based on field research carried 
out in the spring and autumn of 1998, consist- 
ing principally of conversations with a wide 
range of people in various urban and rural 
parts of Bengal and also with Mamata Banerjee 
herself. Khomora literally means ‘ability’ or 
more accurately perhaps ‘capacity to do’ and 


' a frequently heard slogan in Bengal today is 


'Mamata's khomota!’ 


** I would like to thank Yogendra Yadav, 
Surojit Mukhopadhyay and others of the 
National Election Study Group at CSDS in 
Delhi. I would also like to thank Krittika 
Banerjce for her assistance and companion- 
shipduring the first phase ofthe research which 
involved extensive travelling in West Bengal 
soon after the 1998 general elections. 


N 


Meeting resistance, the police 
ordered their bulldozers to roll regard- 
less and to systematically demolish 
the family huts with their few poss- 
essions. The local councillor soon 
appeared on the scene and before long 
the MP for South Calcutta, Mamata 
Banerjee arrivedas well. Despite their 
protestations, the demolitions conti- 
nued. Their supporters were abused 
and pushed around and their clothes 
torn when they confronted the police. 
Mamata Banerjee then decided to 
stage a dharna (sit-in) within the 
grounds of Bedi Bhavan. She and her 
fellow protestors sat through torren- 
tial rain late into the night while their 
colleagues negotiated with the admi- 
nistration regarding the legitimacy of 
the eviction notice. After more than 12 
hours the protestors finally left the 
scene. 

The above incident may sound 
familiar as an example of the hundreds 
of protests and sit-ins that modern 
Indian democracy witnesses daily. 
However, the incident at Gole Park 


ре 


4 


~. 


sparked off a series of further events, 
discussions, political meetings, rheto- 
ric, accusations and counter accusa- 
tions between major political figures 
in Bengal politics and even involved 
the occasional telephone call from a 
worried prime minister in Delhi. 

That Sunday afternoon large 
parts of Calcutta were brought to a 
complete standstill by the supporters 
of Trinamul Congress (Trinamul = 
Grassroots), the political party formed 
by Mamataatthe beginning of the year 
(1998). The cause of frenzy was not the 
plight of the Gole Park squatters so 
much as the rumours that‘had spread 
across the city that Mamata had been 
shot. Most bizarre, but widely beli- 
eved, was that a police officer had bit- 
ten her arm. It was without doubt the 
perceived affront and hurt to Mamata 
that sparked the scenes of mob fury 
in Calcutta which testify to the wide 
affection and high passion she ins- 
pires. 


dos the following week the 
English and Bengali newspapers car- 
riedthe story on its front pages and the 
TNCheld several public meetings. The 


.. Trinamul Congress declared the fol- 


lowing Thursday lojja dibosh (day of 
shame) to highlight the shameful 
conduct of the police and the admi- 
nistration in dealing with legitimate 
political protest in the capital city of 
the state: if a Member of Parliament 
could be treated in this manner what 
was the fate of an average citizen 
likely tobe? . 

In retaliation, the veteran Left 
Front Chief Minister, Jyoti Basu accu- 
sed Mamata of being a liar, a cheat 
and dramabaaj (drama queen) who 
had torn her own clothes to create a 
scandal. He in turn declared the follow- 
ing Thursday dhikkaar dibosh (day of 
contempt) to express his reproach of 
the protestors’ accusations. Mamata 
responded robustly to the drama queen 


label: “The people on whose behalf I 
protest about injustice never seem to 
apply that label to me. In politics trust 
(bishashjogyota) is a very important 
thing.’ 


I. January 1998, after a falling out 
with the Congress (Т) and in particu- 
lar tired of the machinations engi- 
neered by the Congress President, 


Sitaram Kesri and the Pradesh Con- - 


gressman Soumen Mitra, Mamata 
Banerjee and a handful of her asso- 
ciates decided to break away from 
Congress and set up their own party. 
The symbol of the party was simple, 
designed by Mamata herself, and 
showed two flowers growing out of 
grass (ghashphool), in the colours of 
the Indian (and Congress) tricolour. 
The name of the party, Trinamul, was 
intended to indicate the nature of their 
following and the interests they repre- 
sented. It was aclear statement about 
their opinion of the Congress leader- 
ship’s complacency and growing alie- 
nation from the masses. 

In the general election held just 
two months after the party’s launch, 
Trinamul targeted 29 Lok Sabha seats 
in West Bengal, and won seven. 
Mamata won a third term as MP in the 
South Calcutta constituency. They 
had also made seat adjustments with 
the BJP which won one seat. On the str- 
ength of these seats, the TNC became 
a coalition partner in the new central 
government led by the BJP. 

The birth of Trinamul Congress 
is in keeping with a wider national 
trend of the growth of regional parties.' 
Butunlike others the TNC has not dis- 
played a penchant for power broker- 
ing. By refusing to enter the BJP-led 
cabinet, and then resigning from the 
National Coordination Committee 
after last autumn’s shortages and price 


I. See writings based on the National Election 
Survey by Yogendra Yadav (CSDS). 


rise, Mamata has shown a willingness 
toresist the pressures towards getting 
a share of the political spoils at any 


price. The TNC also diverges from the 


other recently emerged parties in that 
іс does not really represent a specifi- 
cally ‘lower-caste’ constituency like 
the BSP or the SP. 

: The new regional parties have 
also undeniably created conceptual 
space for the growth of a wider vari- 
ety of political opinion. The TNC has 
been fearless іп its criticisms of all the 
main parties. Its very existence was a 
reproach to Congress. The aliance, 
with the BJP was widely read as an 
opportunistic move by analysts. How- 
ever, Mamata did not accept the prof- 
fered ministerial position in the new 
government and the 13 month alliance 
was in fact marked by stringent criti- 
cism of the BJP-led government, nota- 
bly during the price rise in October/ 
November 1998 and the killing of a 
Christian missionary and’his sons in 
Orissa. an 


l. the context of Bengal politics, 
however, the main target of Mamata's 
criticismisclearly the Communist-led 
Left Front government — comprising 
of the CPI, CPI(M), RSP and Farward 
Bloc — which has been in power for 
over two decades.? There have been 
some commendable achievements 
by the Left Front which have helped 
them keep a firm hold on the loyalties 
of the rural populace. It has carried 
out land reform measures including 
Operation Barga (registration of share 


croppers) and the introduction of. 


the panchayati system as early as 
1977-80 (well before other states), 
Programmes of poverty alleviation 
are said to be better implemented in 
West Bengal than in many other states. 


2. The abbreviations stand for Communist 
Party of India, Communist Party of India 
(Marxist) and Revolutionary Socialist Party 
respectively. 
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But despite this extensive grass- 
roots network, the CPI(M) itself, the 
largest partner in the Left Front gov- 
ernment, lost a quarter of the seats it 
contested in the last elections.? Weak- 


“nesses in their performance have been 


compounded by the poor quality of 
riposte the Left Front has mustered 
towards its opponents. Mamata has 
been repeatedly called a ‘420’, a cheat 
and a liar. And instead of countering 
BJP allegations of leftist-secularism 
they merely characterise them as ‘bar- 
baric’, ‘uncivilised’ and ‘beastly’. 
This complacency has been bolstered 
by the Left Front’s willingness to use 
‘scientific vote rigging’, allegations of 
which abound. 

Analysts have pointed out that 
the general elections of 1998 indicated 
aclear polarisation between urban and 
rural voters in West Bengal. While the 
rural vote was primarily for the Left 
Front, TNC’s win of 7 seats in Greater 
Calcutta was a key part of an over- 
whelmingly anti-Left vote in the capi- 
tal city, with the BJP's defeat of the Left 
Front candidate in the former red bas- 
tion of the Dum Dum industrial seat 
being anespecially painful one. 


W... considering the reasons 


for Mamata Banerjee’s success and 
popularity, one has to conclude that it 
cannot plausibly be ascribed to any 
particularly distinctive policies. The 
TNC has a manifesto and a ‘The Ben- 
gal Plan’, but one is struck by the lack 
of solid policy or professional presen- 
tation. Rather than concrete policies 
or economic nostrums, Mamata’s 
popularity instead rests, I would sug- 
gest, on the broad positions of ethics 
and principle which she adopts. 

The debate and accusations sur- 
rounding the Gole Park incident with 


3.See B. Chakrabarty, ‘1998 Elections in West 
Bengal: Dwindling of the Left Front?’ Eco- 
nomic and Political Weekly 33(50), 1998, 
pp.3214-3220. 
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which I started this paper are useful 
because they contain most of the ele- 
ments of confrontation between the 
Left Front and TNC. As she sat in the 
dharna, in therain andthe slush, Iheard 
her repeatedly say to those around: 
"This a matter of political principle 
(shiddhanto). Those people [i.e. the 
CPM] won't obey any law, any rule, 
nothing at all. All they do is use mus- 
cle power. Itis because they have guns.’ 

Her sense of outrage against 
the strong-arm tactics of the state is 
echoed widely by people across West 
Bengal. Stories abound of people 
being bullied by tough party cadres, 
of intimidation during elections, of 
young people being denied jobs bec- 
ause of insufficient obsequiousness to 
the party. In her criticisms of Commu- 
nist arrogance, Mamata gives voice to 
the outrage many others are too ner- 
vous to express. 


№... there is no great 
philosophical criticism of the party 
state and its totalizing project in the 
manner of a Popper or a von Hayek. 
In fact, she has talked of the TNC cre- 
ating a ‘new generation’ akin to what 
Bengal witnessed in the early 1970s, 
which can only refer to the radical 
armed Naxalites who originally swept 
the Communists to power.‘ In acurious 
way, her dissatisfaction with the loss 
of revolutionary fire echoes the views 
among many old Communists in Ben- 
gal who lament that the current cad- 
res have never had to struggle against 
the establishment and as a result have 
declined into dadagiri (bullying) and 
acomplete lack of interest in intellec- 
tual pursuits — the hallmark of leftists 
of an older generation. 

To my mind Mamata, in her 
stubborn battering against the Com- 
munist establishment, is attempting 


4. "Travelling through the districts for seven or 
eightyears I have managed to create anew gen- 
eration.’ 


to shake off that complacency. Thus 
her fight against the establishment 
can be read not so muchas an ideologi- 
cal quarrel with the Left as a reaction 
against the loss of radicalism and 
abuse of power which routinisation 
and a long period in power has pro- 
duced in the Left Front. 


Се often dismiss her 
expostulations against the malice of the 
state and her willingness to blame the 
CPM for every mishap and tragedy as 
contrivances staged to draw attention 
to herself and her party. Her admirers, 
though, laud her ability to ‘throw her- 
self into situations’ (jhanmpiye poda) 
however insignificant the grievance 
may be. A further crucial source of her 
popularity and moral authority is the 
wide perception of her own personal 
incorruptibility. One aspect of this is 
her relaxed attitude to political office. 
People argued that with respect to the 
frequently quoted saying, Je jaye 
Lonka she hoye Rabon (whoever goes 
to Lanka becomes Ravan ~ i.e., poli- 
ticians areeasily corrupted by power). 
Mamata is the exception that proves 
therule. 

Mamata's lack of interest in 
worldly goods is acknowledged even 


by her opponents. She lives with her: 


mother in a dilapidated little house 
(hopdi) in Kalighat which her father 
had constructed. Herownroomis said 
to be atiny four feet by eight feet, with 
no furniture in it apart from a narrow 
single divan (toktoposh) and few obj- 
ects apart from audio cassettes of 
popular Bengali songs, some books, 
atelephone and aplaster cast of Indira 
Gandhi. She acquired a television 
for the first time in her life on the day 
the election results were declared in 
1998. 

The simple lifestyle has under- 
standably drawn considerable public 
attention and acclaim while all the other 
major women politicians (including 


Jayalalitha, Rabri Devi, Sonia Gan- 
dhi) remain implicated in unresolved 
scam charges. Her coarse cotton saris 
usually in nondescript colours, beto- 
ken a genuine simplicity and down 
to earth taste, in stark contrast to the 
ostentatious, fetishized and actually 
expensive-to-maintain starched white 
khadisported by male Congress poli- 
ticians or the handloom woven saris 
by female ones. Her lack of womanly 
shringaar (make-up) is noticed and 
commented upon by all. As a result 
she comes across looking like hun- 
dreds of ordinary Bengali women. 


T. left-wing intelligentsia are sus- 
picious of this image as a carefully 
constructed one and journalists repea- 
tedly try and catch her unawares at 
home to get the ‘scoop’ of what she is 
really like. Yet no such ‘evidence’ is 
ever discovered, and her simple tastes 
arenocharade. But norisitafetishized 
asceticism. When asked by journa- 
lists, she admitted to using the foreign 
Pantene shampoo which had recently 
appeared in the market. She also talked 
of her pleasure in playing a newly 
acquired Casio electronic keyboard. 
Her attitude to consumer goods is 
thus one which is rather human and 
commonplace. What is extraordi- 
nary is that despite being ina position 
to acquire assets, she genuinely doesn’t 
seem to have many wants; 

The office where she meets 
members of the public is a set of two 
small rooms adjoining her house. The 
rooms are plain with tin roofs and pic- 
tures of Mamata, Rajiv and Indira 
Gandhi hang on the walls. Her man- 
ner when meeting members of the 
public is entirely unaffected. She is 
available everyday between 4 p.m. 
and 6 p.m. when she is in town. The 
‘public’ are given priority over ‘politi- 
cal people’ and people from her own 
constituency are given first go. Reflec- 
ting on the many stories she had been 


told in one evening’s session, she said 
to me later: ‘We do everything from 
mending shoes to officiating as priests’ 
(juto shelai thike chondi paat, i.e., the 
entire gamutofoccupations across the 
caste system). 


T. affection forMamata among her 
supporters is matched by the virulence 
ofthecriticisms made against her, pre- 
dominantly by the Left Front support- 
ing intelligentsia. They make great 
play of her more flamboyant actions. 
She is remembered to have on one 
occasion lain down in protest on the 
road outside the Writer's Building 
(State Administrative HQ) until the 
police had to physically remove her, 
and another time to have hitched up 
her sari and jumped onto the bonnet of 
aminister’s car to draw attention to her 
demands. This style of politics is dis- 
missed as obhodro (uncivilised). 
Herdowntoearth appearance is 
also ridiculed. “She looks like a maid 
servant’, someone said cuttingly. The 
intelligentsia also regale each other 
with stories of Mamata’s statements to 
the national dailies in her ‘awful’ and 
‘incorrect’ English. More damaging is 
the fact that for several years Mamata 
had falsely claimed to possess a doc- 
torate from a non-existent American 
university; for a while, as most peo- 
ple in Calcutta remember, she was 
known as ‘Dr. Mamata Banerjee’. 
Afterthe Gole Park incident, the Com- 
munist leaders, including Chief Min- 
ister Jyoti Basu himself, once again 
rehashed the charge that since she had 


-lied about her doctorate, she could not 


be believed nor trusted about anything 
else. 

Itis interesting to speculate why 
Mamata made this lapse. A doctorate 
would have provided her with much 
needed credibility in the eyes of the 
Left establishment and Bengali popu- 
lation which covets education over all 
else. It is perhaps for the same reason 


that she has written six books, includ- 
ing one in English and one of poetry. 
The Communist leadership in 
Bengal is overwhelmingly shikhito 
modhyobitto bhodrolok — educated 
and respectable members of middle- 


class society. All of these terms turn . 


ontheroot word ‘bhodro’ or bhodrota 
— civilised or cultured. While socio- 
logically the category of bhadrolok 
has been associated with the upper 
castes, the word bhodro alsoindicates 
aquality which can be delinked from 
social backgrounds. It means ‘polite’ 
or ‘civil’ behaviour and like the virtue 
of ‘honour’ in the Mediterranean and 
Middle East, anyone regardless of 
class or caste can aspire to possess it. 
The key point for the purpose of this 
paper is that Mamata would not be 
acknowledged to possess the qualities 


- of bhodrota by members of the estab- 


lishment. Yet as a member of the upper 
castes, she is in an ideal position tochal- 
lenge the bhodrota of the bhodrolok. 


H..... the various allegations 
and smears made against Mamata 
appear to have little impact on her 
popularity with the wider public. By 
dismissing her style of politics as one 
which is merely obhodro and lacking 
in intellectual middle class respect- 
ability, commentators are unable to 
provide adequate explanations of her 
wideappeal. Her supporters do notcare 
about her non-doctorate; the popular 
feeling on this issue was voiced by a 
young man from Badaun who retorted 
by mocking the arrogance of the CPM 
leaders: ‘These leaders ask for her 


certificate. But they bought theirs 


with Russian money! The two and a 
half or three lakhs votes she won by is 
her certificate. Does she need more?' 


5.1 do not mean to imply that bhodro and 
honourcarry the same meaning; onlythatthey 
are structurally similar sorts of virtues in the 
currency they enjoy as evaluative criteria in 
society. ^ 
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For the unemployed and dispossessed 
proletarians the intellectuals’ taunts 
about Mamata’s English are trivial and 
irrelevant. 


ү... from all over West Bengal 
repeatedly discussed with me the 
reasons behind Mamata’s phenome- 
nal success as a political leader, and 
the images they have of her are quite 
different from those of the sneering 
intellectuals. Images of ‘tigress’ and 
‘Durga’ abound and seem to indicate 
the twin qualities of female courage 
and intolerance of injustice, qualities 
which ordinary voters find rare in poli- 
ticians. This ability to fight is іп marked 
contrast to the games played by other 
politicians, male or female. By defin- 
ing her own criteria of what consti- 
tutes bhadra politics as shotota and 
bishashjogyota (truthfulness and 
trust), Mamata challenges the hypoc- 
risy which the more polished manners 
of other politicians conceal. 

Women politicians in India are 
favourably judged if they are the dau- 
ghter, wife, widow or mistress ofa fam- 
ous male politician; if they are light 
skinned, glamorous, fluentin English, 
and so on. On these criteria Mamata 
fares unfavourably. However, the ridi- 
culing of Mamata as ‘looking like a 
maid servant’ in reality identifies a 
strength rather than a weakness. What 
was striking about a group of avid 
Mamata supporters I met was that the 
women actually looked like Mamata 
and they talked about Didi (as Mamata 
is called by one and all) as if she was 
one of their family. In her strength and 
sacrifice Mamata is indeed the sort of 
older dependable sister figure (Didi) 
ubiquitous in Bengali homes. 

Another part of her image — 
which some have labelled the ‘girl 
next door’ phenomenon — is her ease 
and approachability with the elec- 
torate. Journalists have repeatedly 
observedthatshe is not surrounded by 
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bodyguards, that she can be touched, 
that most people feel they could share 
a bowl of mudi (puffed rice) with her. 
The public feel she speaks their lan- 
guage. The old man selling tea at 
Dharmatala grounds told me of the 
time when the night before a big poli- 
tical meeting, Mamata showed up at 
midnight to check on how the arrange- 
ments were coming along. ‘She came 
alone,’ he said with some surprise and 
admiration. ‘She did not stand on cere- 
mony and sat down on acoil of rope. 
When I offered her some tea she asked 
me if I had put ginger in it or not and 
drank it happily because I had!’ Her 
reputation for fearlessness, caring and 
approachability has spread far afield, 
many miles away from her South Cal- 
cutta constituency, to the Sunderbans 
districts of Gosaba, Basanti and Can- 
ning where I worked. 


J. Davis has recently pointed out 
the importance of studying the infor- 
mal, non-systemic social arrange- 
ments which help our understanding 
of ‘domination’ .® Political scientists 
often produce explanations which tell 
us about the creation and maintenance 
of authority and provide a coherent 
picture of ‘systems of power’ but do 
little to enhance our understanding 
of the ‘unprincipled chaos’ which actu- 
ally underlie our ‘social arrangements’. 
In contrast, anthropological discus- 
sions of patronage, honour, respect, 
trust, and exchange can be helpful in 
identifying how ‘unregulated’ politi- 
cal action works. I would argue that 
the category of khomota and popular 
perceptions of it, is a similar kind of 
informal manifestation and recogni- 
tion of power. 

Arild Ruud argues that the term 
khomota ‘only awkwardly translates 
as ‘power’. ‘Influence’ or ‘ability’ 
seem better translations ... and most 


6. John Davis ‘Consideration: An amusette 
anthropologique’ , Unpublished paper ,1998. 


specifically agility and social influ- 
ence, the capacity to mobilize peo- 
ple... to have things done, make 
projects or arrangements succeed, to 
have contacts and be able to mobilize 
these for whatever reason.’ The slogan 
*Mamata's khomota’ is used to des- 
cribe the capacity which someone as 
extraordinary as Mamata displays in 
challenging the establishment, in 
shunning greed, in rising to national 
leadership and being able to mobilise 
thousands of supporters. Yet in having 
achieved all these things while still 
retaining her modest middle class 
demeanour and down to earth nature, 
Mamata in fact combines both senses 
of khomoia, the everyday and the 
extraordinary, as both Didi and Durga. 


l. the 1999 general elections Trina- — 


mul Congress workers are optimistic 
of improving their position further. 
TNC will contest the same 29 seats 
which they did in the last elections and 
estimate improving their position 
twofold. Inthe 13 months between the 
last elections and the fall of the cen- 
tral government, TNC appears to have 
consolidated its position consider- 
ably. In the panchayat elections held 
in May 1998 they won a quarter of the 
total seats in West Bengal, thereby 
seriously challenging the Left Front 
hold on the rural vote. Leaders of the 
Islamic establishment and the break- 
away Progressive Muslim League 
have also approached TNC to express 
their support in the coming elections. 
Trinamul Congress is therefore likely 
to consolidate its position further and 
will grow in significance in West Ben- 
gal politics. Mamata Banerjee at 45 
has age on her side and being a single 
woman and a seasoned professional 
politician is a durable prospect. 
Ultimately, however, for all her 
charisma and dedication and her 


7. Unpublished Ph.D. thesis, London School 
of Economics, 1995. 


supporters’ high estimation of her 
khomota, Mamata’s politics perforce 
remains essentially oppositional, its 
concrete achievements still partial. 
Even as coalition partners of the cen- 
tral government, the TNC demands for 
athorough formal scrutiny of the state 
government’s performance and record 
came to nought.* Trinamul’s own 
performance, if and when it comes to 
power, remains in the future and for 
the moment the cries of lojja against 
the Left Front remain the mainstay of 
their activity. 

Mamata is well aware that in 
institutional terms her khomota has its 
limits. As Lolita, a slumdweller near 
Gole Park said: ‘Mamata? What could 


she do? She just sat and got wet in the | 


rain. She can’t do anything because 
nobody is behind her. She keeps say- 
ing the same thing: “Where can the 
poor go? Wherecan the poor go?” But 
that won’tchange anything.’ Harsh as 
this sounds, there is some truth in it. 
Why then do people vote for her in 
such numbers? I would argue that 
many, perhaps most, of those who vote 
for Mamata and her khomota do not 
expect miracles and are well aware of 
the limits to what she can achieve. But 
by exercising their vote for her they 
add their own small voices to her cam- 
paign against an overmighty.govern- 
ment and feel an involvement with the 
workings of the Indian polity. 


8. "The West Bengal Chief Minister, Jyoti Basu, 
on Thursday dismissed the possibility of Cen- 
tral inquiry into alleged deterioration of law 
and order in the state. “I have nothing to say,” 
Basu retorted when asked for his reaction to the 
Union Home Minister, L. K.Advani’s reported 
instruction to the Home Ministry to examine 
theTrinamul Congress’ charges of “large-scale” 
killings of political opponents in the state. The 
octogenarian chief ministercame down on the 
Vajpayee government again, dubbing it “bar- 
baric and uncivilised", Advani’s instruction fol- 
lowed the Trinamul Congress leader, Mamata 
Banerjee’s meeting with him in Delhi yester- 
day, where she detailed alleged CPI(M) atroci- 
ties on her party and other political parties and 
“breakdown in law and order machinery” in 
the Left-ruled state.’ The Hindu,4 March 1999. 
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Baliram Bhagat, a former Speaker of 
the Lok Sabhaand till recently Gover- 
norof Rajasthan, belongsto arich pea- 
sant Yadav family from the fertile 
agricultural tract of the South Bihar 
plains in the district of Patna. Shyama- 
lendu Chatterjee,! celluloid hero of 
Satyajit Ray'scelebrated film Seema- 
baddha (Company Limited) is from a 
lower middle class prabasi (non resi- 
dent) Brahmin Bengali family of Patna, 
and attained a high position in a Cal- 
cutta-based British company. 
Thecommonality between these 
two unconnected individuals stems 
from a common alma mater, Patna 
University, wherein theearly ’50s both 
stood first in their respective subjects 
— Baliram Bhagat in economics and 
Shaymalendu Chatterjee in english lit- 
erature. It was indeed a remarkable 
achievement of a muffusil university 
that both its alumni, despite their sub- 
altern backgrounds, climbed up the 
political and corporate ladder with 


1. Marie Seton, Portrait ofa Director: Satyajit 
Ray. Dobson Books, London, 1978, p. 5. 


A messiah for Bihar? 


SHAIBAL GUPTA 


ease: and felicity. While Baliram 
Bhagat made an earlier quinquennial 
tryst with Bihar to get elected to Par- 
liament, Shyamalendu Chatterjee ‘did 
notreturn to Patna because of pressure 
ofwork.'? ' E 

In the film, when Shyamaléndu 
tells his sister-in-law Tultul that Indi- 
ans could now be members of clubs 
that were only opento whites, she asks, 
"15 that good or bad?’ But Ray is too 
subtle a moralist to place all the cards 
with her. So, a couple of days later 
when Tultul tells Shyamalendu that he 
still had a lot of his home town (Patna) 
left in him, he throws back her earlier 
query to him, ‘Is that good or bad?’ 
Tultul does not answer directly, stat- 
ing that she was still to make up her 
mind. But when she finally does so 
in the closing scene of the film it is 
evident without a word being said; 
Shyamalendu knew only-too well her 
answer.? | 


:2. Andrew Robinson, Satyajit Кау— The Inner 


Eye. Andre Deutsch, London, 1989, pp: 215. 
3.Ibid,pp.215. — 


Our initial dramatis personae, 
one a ‘fact’ and the other a ‘fiction’, 
both found their way into the ranks of 
the ruling national elite, whose ideo- 
logical axis revolved around.a West- 
minster-type parliamentary edifice, 
against the backdrop of a part open 
economy with high tariffs, a large 
public sector, pursuing a Mahalano- 
bis model of growth, non-alignment, 
secularism, abolition of intermedia- 
ries in land and half-hearted tenurial 
reforms. Contrary to predictions by 
the prophets of doom, our post inde- 
pendence economic strategy seemed 
to work and the 1950s witnessed a 
dramatic step up in the rates of both 
industrial and agricultural growth, as 
compared to the near stagnation of the 
colonial period.* . . 


Б.к. Bhagat enjoyed a steady 
rise in the Congress hierarchy. There 
was no hiccup in his political career 
from Jawaharlal Nehru to Indira Gan- 
dhi. He was considered a bedrock of 
support to Indira’s left-of-centre shift 
post-1969, as enunciated through the 
anti-poverty drive, nationalisation 
of banks, and abolition of the privy 
purses. Indira Gandhi not only sur- 
vived the internal and external ons- 
laught, but also registered spectacular 
electoral victories in the 1971 and 
1972 parliamentary and assembly 
elections. However, in the wake of 
the electoral triumph, both Baliram 
Bhagat and his mentor failed to notice 
the emergence of anew agrarian inter- 
est group which was to write a diffe- 
rent electoral script in the years to 
come. Not only did Bhagat loose his 
parliamentary seat, but the Congress 
party too was subsequently swept out 
of power. ; 

4. Jayati Ghosh, ‘Development Strategy in 
India: A Political Economy Perspective', in 
Nationalism, Democracy and Development — 
State Politics in India, edited by Sugata Bose 


and Ayesha Jalal. Oxford University Press, 
Oxford, 1997, р. 166... 


The alienation of the ‘agrarian 
interest groups’ from Baliram Bhagat 
and Tultul’s silent protest to Shyama- 
lendu Chatterjee, both indicate the 
chasm between ‘muffusil’ or *verna- 
cular’ India at one end and ‘metropoli- 
tan’ India on the other. The society that 
had emerged out of this half century 
of post-independence churning, incor- 
porated our dramatis personae into 
national ‘civil’ society while uproot- 
ing them from the ‘imagined’ Bihari 
‘uncivil’ society. 


Т. incorporation of a Yadav from 
Patna in the state elite was somewhat 
offset by the in-migration of another 
of his caste kin from Gopalganj. He 
was none other than Laloo Prasad. 
Apart from belonging to the same 
caste and alma mater, the two indivi- 
duals from Patna and Gopalganj dis- 
tricts presented a picture of contrast. 
While one was from a rich peasant 
family, the other came from a poor 
peasant family; the former was a bril- 
liant student, the latter was just ordi- 
nary; the former became a stranger 
in his hometown (Patna), the latter 
became the fulcrum around whom 
many events of the state would be 
woven in the decades to come. 

This ‘uncouth’ Yadav from 
Gopalganj district, Laloo Prasad, 
joined Patna University as a student in 
the mid-60s inspite of his limited aca- 
demic achievement, and later became 
the first democratically elected gen- 
eral secretary of the student union in 
1970. Just 20 years later in 1990, he 
became the chief minister of Bihar. 
Despite a near stagnant if not declin- 
ing economy, he enjoyed the second 
longest tenure as chief minister of 
BiharsinceIndependence. Even with- 
outensuring any economically viable 


5. Benedict Anderson, Imagined Communities 
— Reflections on the Origin and Spread of 
Nationalism. Verso, London, 1983. 


welfare measures for the poor, he not 
only consolidated his position within 
the state, but also extended his influ- 
encetothe national level. 

Between the 11th and 12th par- 
liamentary elections in 1996-98, he at 
one point reportedly nurtured the 
ambition of holding the highestexecu- 
tive office of the country; in апу саѕе, 
he was instrumental in installing and 
banishing prime ministers during that 
period. Despite being jailed inconnec- 
tion with the fodder scam, one of the 
biggest financial bunglings in post- 
independence Bihar, he could not be 
politically obliterated. Ironically, atthe 
time of the United Front government 
at the Centre, itappeared that the finan- 
cial destiny of the nation was depen- 
dent on his legal fate; for quite some 
time fluctuations at the national stock 
exchange depended on the twist and 
turns of the fodder scam case in the 
court. When he was forced to relin- 
quish office, he quite nonchalantly 
installed his neo-literate wife as chief 
minister. Even after his ouster he was 
considered de facto chief minister 
and ran the state from the comfortable 
confinement of a police guest house. 
Only later, at the intervention of the 
Supreme Court, was he shifted to a 
regular jail. 


В. of the fodder scam and 
judicial confinement, the 1996 and 
1998 parliamentary elections could 
not be a repeat of the 1991 and 1995 
parliamentary and assembly elections 
when his party had swept the polls. In 
1996 and more so in 1998, the dice 


.was heavily loaded against him. The 


coalition of ‘backward’ ethnic elec- 
toral groups he had so assiduously 
built over the years fractured and the 
left parties deserted him. The fodder 


6. ‘Fodder Scam Sees Bulls Turning Sellers’, 
The Economic Times, Hacen edition, 
25 July 1997. 
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scam and the subsequent trek to jail 
had sullied his image and the economy 
of the state was on the brink of bank- 
Tuptcy; yet he retained a substantial 
number of parliamentary seats. 
Incontrast to the ‘vernacular’ or 
the agro-capitalist backward castes 
who became upwardly mobile in the 


_ post Green Revolution period, Laloo 


is the leader of groups like dairy farm- 
ers, cowherds, fisherfolk, basket mak- 
ers, toddy tappers and so on who are 
at the fringe or even outside the mar- 
ket structure. For these people secu- 


_ rity of life and livelihood is the prime 


issue; development as understood by 
the rest of society (including the ver- 
nacular elite or the emerging agro- 
capitalist) is for them mere rhetoric. It 
is they who form the social base of 
radical movements іп central Bihar. 


Eos: the underground chief 


„ofthe Ranveer Sena (the private army 


of landowners), Barmeshwar Singh, 
in an interview to the Patna edition 
of The Hindustan Times (28 March 
1999) remarked, 'Ask any Yadav 
landowner in central Bihar whether 
he accepts Laloo as his be-all-and- 
end-alland theanswer will be no.' Fur- 
ther, his medium of expression is the 
local dialect, liberally mixed with 
intemperate words. The 'cockney 


. ethos’ which Laloo represents so 


fully is the repository of a counter- or 
un-culture. 

By imitating the celluloid hero 
Sagina Mahto in terms of communi- 
cation and hairstyle, and by deliber- 
ately making vague policy statements 
whichthe vernacularelites tend notto 
do;Laloohas broughttogether a broad 
array of lower backward groups like 
Teli, Kahar, Dhanuk, Mallah, Nai, 
Nonia and so on, who constitute 3296 
of the total population. A substantial 
section of the Harijans (14.6%) are also 
with him. With the bulk of the Yadavs 
(11%) and Muslims (12.5%) behind 
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him, Laloo has constructed а seem- 


ingly impregnable electoral fortress. 
This explains his substantial political 
strength even in the absence of com- 
mensurate economic achievements. 

Many independent observers 
of Bihar vouchsafe that in the 1998 
parliamentary election, neither the 
fodderscamnordevelopment became 
major issues in the state. During the 
last decade, Bihar has acquired an 
autonomous political agenda around 
the question of social justice, quite 
independent of national priorities. In 
the past four general elections in 
Bihar, whether for the parliament or 
assembly, this agenda of social justice 
became synonymous with either the 
‘retention’ or ‘banishment’ of Laloo. 
The interlinking of the caste agenda 
and Laloo has far reaching signifi- 
cance. The larger than life image of 
Laloo, in spite of near complete stag- 
nation on the economic front, symbo- 
lises the strength, resilience, as wellas 
decadence of competitive populismin 
Indian democracy. 


T. strength of Indian democracy is 
revealed by the fact thata person from 
the lowest rung of society, without the 
organised backing of the corporate 
sector, can reach the highest executive 
office of the state. Atthe same time its 
decadence too is evident; it is ironic 
that a man with such a limited vision, 
without any achievementto his credit, 
should continue to control the destiny 
of the state unchallenged. Indeed, if 
one compares Laloo to his predeces- 
sors, it would be apparent that most 
lacked a vision of development as 
indicated by the relative status of the 
Bihar economy vis-à-vis other states. 
From 1960-61 to 1994-95, Bihar has 
remained at the bottom. If some like 
Laloo managed to survive for long it 
was invariably because of dexterous 
social (i.e., caste coalition) engineer- 


ing. 


Bihar politics is significantly 
determined by agrarian relations. The 
agrarian contour that unfolded in Bihar 
was scripted by Lord Cornwallis thro- 
ugh the permanent settlement of inter- 
mediaries in 1793. Being an important 
bastion of the Sepoy Mutiny in 1857, 
Bihar was subjected to extreme repre- 
ssion after the failure of the revolt. It 
thus developed an insularity and resis- 
tance to ideas relating to science, edu- 
cation, culture and modernity. 


W. Calcutta, the epicentre of 
the Young Bengal movement, lost its 
hegemony in the Hindi heartland, the 
academic centre of gravity shifted to 
Varanasi. In addition to the effect of 
the British Raj, the Arya Samaj move- 
ment too reinforced the varna system. 
Subsequently, Bharatendu Harischan- 
dra, the father of modern Hindi litera- 
ture, added tothe appeal and credibility 
of caste orthodoxy. He was backed by 
the authority of the holy city of Vara- 
nasi, the citadel of a new merchant 
aristocracy led by the Maharaja of 
Varanasi, as also the traditional base 
of Sanskrit learning and Brahmin 
‘punditry’. Bharatendu coined an 
apparently paradoxical ‘new tradi- 
tionalist idiom’ and effectively her- 
alded the use of modern print media 
to initiate and direct change. 
Thecatchmentarea of the Hindu 
orthodoxy of Varanasi was not limited 
to the Hindi heartland, but had exten- 
ded to southern and western India as 
well. In fact, for along time, Varanasi 
was the ‘celestial home’ of the ortho- 
dox Brahmins from south and western 
India.’ As for Bihar, caste was further 
reinforced and communalism gained 
ideological legitimacy. Overall, while 
large landowners strengthened their 
stranglehold, the intermediate identity 


7. Vasudha Dalmia, Nationalization of Hindu 
Traditions: Bharatendu Harischandra and 
Nineteenth Century Banaras. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, Delhi, 1997. 


ә; 


of Bihari sub-nationalism remained 


- elusive.’ - 


Twostreams of politics evolved 
against the above backdrop—eliteand 
subaltern. Both streams revolved 
around agrarian questions, either 
reinforcing orchanging them. Though 


the landowners were ‘permanently’ 


unsettled’ in 1948, even halfacentury 
later the other aspects of the agrarian 
question remain unresolved. The two 
streams often intertwined. Several 
leaders of elite origin like Swami 
Sahajanand, uppercaste by birth, took 
to subaltern politics and led the peas- 
antmovement. But while radicalising 
the peasant movement he neglected 
social issues which concerned the 
backward caste tenants in his ranks. 
Consequently, while the backward 


` caste tenants foughtalongside Swami 


Sahajanand on the question of abolition 
of large landholdings, on the social 
front they came under the canopy of 
the Triveni Sangh, an organisation 
spearheaded by the Yadavs, Koeris 
and Kurmis - the leading intermedi- 
ate castes. 


О. the other hand, Jagjivan Ram, 
a harijan leader, graduated from sub- 
altern politics only to become comple- 


` tely enmeshed into elite politics. Part 


of the folklore of good administrators, 
he rose to become the deputy prime 
minister of the country. Karpoori 
Thakur, another subaltern leader, 
also succeeded in elite politics, but 
refused to get incorporated in it. In 
fact, he unsuccessfully tried to change 
the discourse of elite politics. Never- 
theless he could be bracketed with the 
‘vernacular’ elite in other Indian states 
like Charan Singh, Devraj Urs and so 
on. They expanded their social base 
among the middle or upper backward 
castes by reinforcing the interest of the 


8. Shaibal Gupta, ‘Non-Development of Bihar: ` 


ACaseof Retarded Subnationalism’ , Economic 
and Political Weekly 16(37), pp. 1496-1502. 


.tenants who had turned agro capita- 


list after the Green Revolution and by: 
introducing reservation in public jobs 
and educational institutions. 

Unlike Karpoori Thakur, Laloo 
Prasad Yadav was not a product of 
organised ideological politics. He was 
essentially a progeny of Bihar’sunfin- 
ished and retarded social movement. 
Unlike the anti-Brahmin movement 
of South India, the backward class 
upsurge in Bihar which he led did not 
succeed in creating either a counter 
culture or counter-elite. Laloo entered 
politics from below but did not get 
fully incorporated into elite politics. 
His impact was more on the style of 


-politics in the state, not its substance. 


E... during the British period, the 
hold ofthe Raj in Biharremained limi- 
ted.? Post-independence India too 
could notensure that the all pervasive 
might of the state controlled Bihar. 
The Nehruvian model ofcivil society 
essentially subsumed the epic of *west- 
ern modernity’ and was inextricably 
linked to the productive base of capi- 
talist society. Despite Gandhian influ- 
ence, Nehruvian ‘hegemony’ was 
complete among a small section of the 
western educatedelite. Butdespitethe 
aura of the national movement and the 
electoral triumph of the first general 
election, the social base and reach of 
this elite remained limited. In fact, as 
James Manoropined, the lasttwo dec- 
ades *have made India a more genu- 
ine democracy than it was in the first 
phase after Independence." 

The democratisation ofthe pol- 


9. Anang A. Yang, The Limited Raj: Agrarian 
Relations in Colonial India, Saran District, 
1793-1920. OUP, New Delhi, 1989. 


10. Sunil Khilnani, ‘The DevelopmentofCivil 


Society’, in Civil Society : History and Possi- 


bilities. Cambridge University Press (forth- 
coming). ; 

11. James Manor, ‘India’s Chief Ministers and 
the Problem of Governability’ , in /ndia Brief- 
ing: Staying the Course, edited by Philip 


ity resulted in a ‘large-scale entry of 
agrarian groups into state and national 
level politics during the 1980s.’ The 
concomitant political impact, accord- 
ing to Sunil Khilnani, of the ‘chasm 
between the elite and vernacular uni- 
verse of discourse’ was a “massive and 
disrupting impact on the parliamen- 
tary politics in India’ and ultimately 
‘undermined the possibility of creat- 
ing an Indian civil society.’ ? 


Т. large scale entry of agrarian 
groups into state and national level 
politics did not startin the 1980s. Their 
entry into politics in the respective 
states depended on the extent of the 
development orunderdevelopment of 
agro-capitalism. In states like Punjab, 
Maharashtra, Andhra Pradesh, Tamil 
Nadu and Karnataka, the entry of 
agrarian interests in electoral politics, 
preceded by the twin process of capi- 
talist transformation of agriculture 
and social movements, resulted in the 
formation and consolidation of the 
‘intermediate subnational identity’ of 
Punjabi, Maratha, Telugu, Dravidian 
and Kanadiga.'* This process of tran- 
sition and transformation continued 
through the ’’50s and ’60s. 

The new agrarian interest group 
at the regional level effortlessly invei- 
gled itself into the Congress party’s 
political fold. Leaders like Pratap S. 
Kairon, Y.B. Chavan, К, Kamaraj, 
S. Nijalingappa and Sanjeeva Reddy 
formed a solid base of regional Con- 
gress leadership. In fact, some of them 
exercised decisive influence on natio- 
nal politics and even occupied impor- 
tant offices. 


Oldenburg. An East Gate Book, M.E. Sharpe, 
New York. 


12. Sunil Khilnani, opcit. 


13. Shaibal Gupta, 'Emerging Configuration 
of the Contradiction Between Nationalism 
and Sub-nationalism', Journal of Social and 
Economic Studies, (a.s.),3(2), April and June 
1986, Sage, New Delhi — Special Issue on 
‘Regionalism and National Identities’. 
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But the grammar of Nehruvian 
discourse changed with the emer- 
gence of the agrarian interest groups 


‘fromthe states of the Hindi heartland, 


specially U.P. and Bihar. The region, 
did not as mentioned earlier, experi- 
ence any social movements.'^ In the 


absence of an intermediate identity of ' 


regional subnationalism, capitalist 
transformation in agriculture, along 
with sanskritisation, only resulted in 
afurther consolidation of either caste 
or religious (Hindu) identity. These 
changes in the electoral and social 
composition had direct consequences 
on the power configuration in the cen- 
tral government. 


H. the emergence ofthe agrarian 
interest groups been limited to the 
folds of the Congress, the chasm bet- 
ween the traditional and the vernacu- 
lar elite may have been bridged. The 
situation was aggravated because 
the agrarian parties outside the Con- 
gress ideological fold (like the Akali 
Dal) were not handled properly. 
Even Charan Singh was allowed to 
‘rise’ within the Congress ranks with 
extreme reluctance, Even when he 
was ‘installed’ as prime minister, the 
Congress could have cemented its 
relationship with agrarian interests 
in the Hindi heartland by allowing 
Charan Singh to continue a while lon- 
ger. Similarly, in Punjab, the Congress 
promoted a Bhindranwale to upstage 
the Akalis. Thus the Congress failed 
both to incorporate the new agrarian 
interest groups within its sphere, or 
engage them in a dialogue from the 
outside. 

Notthatthe appearance of homo- 
geneity of the agrarian interest groups 
and its vernacular discourse is always 
real. The emergence of a Karpoori 
Thakur and, subsequently, a Laloo 
Prasad is not necessarily areplication 


14. Shaibal Gupta, ibid. 
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of the phenomenon of a Charan Singh 
in Bihar. Despite commonality and 
convergence in many respects, they 
belong to different agrarian interest 
groups. Non-cognisance of this diver- 
gence may lead us into erroneous 
conclusions about the character and 
composition of the agrarian interest 
groups, and also wrong strategies to 
build a civil society in the vast geo- 
graphical expanse of the Hindi heart- 
land. 

In Bihar, ‘uncivil’ entities like 
‘bandit gangs’ along with ‘primordial 
nationalist, ethnic or religious fun- 
damentalist organisations’ exercise 
greater sway than do ‘modem entities 
such as trade unions, chambers of 
commerce and professional organisa- 
tions.’ 5 Further, the ‘civility’ of these 
uncivil entities depends on who spon- 
sors these respective groups. А sched- 
uled caste or landless led bandit gang 
may help the process of democratisa- 
tion by ensuring safe passage to fellow 
caste members and preventing the 
capture of polling booths by the feu- 
dal gangs. Alternatively, an apparently 
civil entity like a trade union may be 
led by a ruthless feudal mafia which 
fetters the aspirations of the workers 
and retards the democratisation pro- 
cess. 


I. a fluid agrarian economy, espe- 
cially in India, the role of the respec- 
tive organisations also changes from 
timetotime.Intheabsenceofastrong 
state, mere proximity ordistance ofan 
organisation from the state is rarely a 
true indicator of its autonomy. Never- 
theless, the state does play an impor- 
tant role in mediating between caste, 
classand interest groups. 

What one sees at the national 
level may notbe true of Bihar, where 


15. Gordon White, 'Civil Society, Demo- 
cratisation and Development; Clearing the 
Analytical Ground', Democratisation 1(3), 
Autumn 1994, p. 377. 


the state is either slowly withering 
away from within, unableto withstand 
the internal contradictions because of 
a failure to mediate between different 
interests groups, or is abdicating its 
responsibility of providing even.a 
modicum of governance. One can 
capture the weakening of the state in 
Bihar through anumber of indicators, 
but the state of public finance prob- 
ably tells the story best. Out of its 
total annual budget of Rs 18503 crore 
(in 1999-2000), no less than Rs 3519 
crore are to be spent on repayment of 
loans and interest (19.6%). Even 
within that, interest payments stand 
at Rs 2825 crore (15.3%) while repay- 


‘ment of loan isa much smalleramount. 


КГ another indicator of financial 
health, the initial budget for plan expen- 
diture during 1998-99 was Rs 3700 
crore. But it was revised twice, once 
bringing itdown to Rs 2450crore, and 
subsequently to Rs 2000 crore. Of this, 
not more than Rs 500 crore was spent 
oncreation of new assets; the remain- 
ing Rs 1500 crore was spent on sala- 
ries of personnel employed in plan 
posts (Rs 600 crore), internal adjust- 
ments with various para-statal agen- 
cies (Rs 400 crore) and transfer 
payments to DRDA and other corpora- 
tions (Rs 500 crore). 

However, this argument about 
the weakening of the state should not 
be stretched too far. Despite limita- 
tions of resources and professional 
competence, the state has on occasion 
performed its expected role. The main- 
tenance of communal peace in the 
aftermath of the Babri Masjid demo- 
lition and later is an instance in point. 
Second, Bihar has in recent years 
shown noticeable progress in the 
spread of literacy. During the period 
1991-97, while literacy levels in India 
increased by 9.8 percentage points, 
during the same period the increase 
was 10.5% in Bihar. Though this was 


partly because the middle castes rea- 
lised that empowerment was not pos- 
sible without literacy and education 
(generating demand for education), 
the state government too played its 
due role (arranging for the supply of 
literacy and education services). 


W. the marginalisation of the 


Congress in the recent period, any tri- 
umphantelectoral satrap orentrepre- 
neur, even with just two dozen MPs, 
can opt to play a more important role 
in the corridors of power in the cen- 
tral government than in his regional 
domain. This ‘triumphant electoral 
group’ would generally represent a 
myriad of agrarian interests, besides 
the interest of various ethnic and class 
compositions. 

Inthe past, leaders like Chavan, 
Kairon, Kamaraj, Sanjeeva Reddy or 
Nijalingappa, though exercising con- 
siderable political influence at the 
regional level, were ineffective natio- 
nally without the Congress canopy. 
Devaraj Urs or Arjun Singh, though 
both were chief ministers and had 
consolidated and expanded the social 
base of the Congress, became electo- 
rally irrelevant as soon as they tested 
their fortunes outside the political fold 
of the party. (However, Sharad Pawar, 
the recently expelled CWC member 
may proveanexception.) 

Unlike those cited above, the 
new agrarian leaders are important in 
their own right. Irrespective of asso- 
ciation with any political party, they 
can utilise their social base for elec- 
toral dividends. Consequently, in a 
situation of political instability at the 
Centre, the success or failure of these 
‘agrarian electoral groups’ can have 
important national and international 
ramifications. 

Most Third World leaders like 
Nehru, Nasser, Nkrumah, Ben Bellaor 


Sukarno were products of anti colo- 


nial movements. Despite their differe- 


nces over the strategies to be followed 
in building a civil society in their 
countries, they shared a worldview 
vis-a-vis the bipolar world that had 
emerged after the Second World War. 
Despite their Eurocentric bias, rooted 
in the traditions of Marx, Fabian 
Socialism or Keynesianism, they 
attempted to work out an alternative 
vision of society. Other than Nehru, 
most other Third World leaders who 
enjoyed near complete political sup- 
portin theirrespective countries, were 
not committed to a Westminster type 
parliamentary democracy. 

Nehru’s hegemony during his 
reign was socomplete that not only did 
he create a number of ideological 
clones within his own party, other par- 
ties like the Communists, Dravidians, 
Akalis and the Socialists too were 
committed to a parliamentary form of 
government. Notwithstanding their 
rhetoric, the mainstream communist 
parties were so committed to the par- 
liamentary form that, in the process, 
they became deradicalised. With the 
marginalisation of pan-Indian parties 
and pan-Indian visions - commitment 
to socialism and democratic pluralism 
—building and maintaining civil soci- 
ety along the Nehruvian model will 
now be difficult. 


Т... gh new political formations, 
like those headed by Laloo, Mulayam, 
Kanshi Ram ar Mayawatiare still new 
to the world of civil society discourse, 
they may be catapulted to the centre of 
the national scene. Itremains to be seen 
whether they dismantle or democra- 
tise ourcivil society. Interestingly, most 
of these formations which are a direct 
outcome of the democratisation of our 
polity, are quite autocratic and function 
without any inner-party democracy. 
Despite an explosion of empi- 
rical work over the last 25 years or 
so,'* the study of Third World politics 
remains in disarray. ‘Because so much 


is known in so many diverse sub- 
fields, the task of those who would 
bring coherence to the field and gen- 
erate broad theoretical insights has 
become enormously difficult.’ The 
task is likely to be further complicated 
because earlier actor-oriented studies, 
national or regional, operated at their 
respective spheres of influence. With 
the eclipse of most front-ranking 
national leaders of the anti-colonial 
movement, a new breed of regional 
(mostly agrarian) leaders are likely to 
fill their space without necessarily a 
pan-national vision, competence or 
commitment to the values which 
motivated the earlier lot to build the 
domestic edifice of civil society. 

‘In these societies... incongru- 
ous or contradictory elementstend to 
co-exist uneasily in disequilibrium, or 
in curious hybrids.’ There are obvious 
incongruities that ‘develop between 
theratherempty, unreal language used 
by many Third World regimes... called 
langue de bois (wooden language) and 
the richer more genuine language that 
people use (often furtively) to describe 
politics.’ 


S.. incongruities are encoun- 
tered not in the realm of language 
alone but at ‘several levels ~ when 
we study habits of mind, modes of 
behaviourand constellations of politi- 
cal and social forces. These hybrids 
change shape from time to time, but 
they seldom give way toasingle endur- 
ing synthesis in the way that analysts 
working in both Marxist and liberal 
or Weberian tradition often expect. In 
other words, societies and politics sel- 
dom, if ever, undergo thoroughgoing 
transformations.’ " One should, there- 
fore, avoid such analytical pitfalls, of 


‘economic orcultural reductianism. 


16.James Manor, ‘Introduction’, in Rethinking 
Third World Politics. Longman, London, 
1991, p. 1. 


17. James Manor, ibid, p. 5. 
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WHEN Murasolt Maran, leader of the 
six member DMK parliamentary party 
told the Lok Sabha, in the course of the 
debate on the confidence motion, that 
his party would stand by Atal Behari 
Vajpayee’s dispensation, he also 
exploded a myth that was built around 
the Dravidian movement as a politi- 
cal platform. That all the claimants to 
the Self Respect tradition of Periyar 


E.V. Ramasamy Naicker—the AIADMK, 


the MDMK and now the DMK — have 
agreed with such ease to participate in 
a coalition headed by the BJP has 
knocked the bottom off the belief, ora 
sort of hope, among the adherents to an 
intellectual tradition that stood against 
any kind of pan-Indian nationalism 
cultivated since 15 August 1947; a 


Brahmanisation of the 
Dravida legacy 


V.KRISHNA ANANTH | 


brand of nationalism which argued 
that Indiaasanation could stay united 
only if Hindi was made the national 
language and, in a larger context, 
reduced Indian nationalism to Hindi- 
Hindu-Hindustani. This was not only 
opposed to the legacy of the anti impe- 
rialist movement but also fraught 
with fascist overtones as have found 
expression in the RSS-inspired cam- 
paign of the past few years. 

Indian nationalism, asisthecase 
with nationalism asaconceptand inthe 
manner in which it grew in India dur- 
ing the colonial era, was essentially a 
secular, democratic and unifying 
force, and itremained soas long as the 
Indian National Congress remained a 
platform of struggle against imperi- 


alist domination. Butthen the material 
changes in the reality after 15 August 
1947 and the transformation of the 
INC into a political party was accom- 
panied by a conscious effort by its 
leaders to formulate a different basis 
to nationalism. 

To persist with the same old 
framework would have necessitated a 
radical questioning of the social and 
economic reality that prevailed. In 
other words, the imperative for the 
nationalist leadership was to mobilise 
the poor and the oppressed masses 
towards building an egalitarian set- 
up, not only inthe economic sense but 
also in the social sense of the term. 
This indeed was a tall order for the 
leaders of the Congress who, at that 
stage, were drawn predominantly 
from the upper castes and landed 
classes, at least in the northern states. 


I. is indeed a fact that most of them, 
if not all, happened to be Brahmins — 
Govind Ballabh Pant, Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya, Sampoornanand, 
Pandit Ravi Shankar Shukla and 
others who held important positions in 
the Congress party as well as in natio- 
nal affairs. They found in the Vedas and 
the other Hindu scriptures a conven- 
ienttool to legitimise the perpetuation 
and furthering of their own interests 
as a social group. Hence, nationalism 
in their perspective had to mean a 
revival of the spirit of the Vedic ages 
and necessarily had to be an assertion 
that the Aryans were a superior race 
and the promotion of Hindi (the prac- 
tical alternative to Sanskrit) as a uni- 
fying force. 

As for the Madras state (it was 
renamed Tamil Nadu only after a 
long struggle in which the DMK and 
its founder, C.N. Annadurai played 
a stellar role), the Congress was 
under the control of none other than 
C. Rajagopalachari (Rajaji), who had 
not only accepted the new paradigm 


(of nationalism) but had actually put 
that paradigm into effect even a dec- 
ade earlier. Based on his firm convic- 
tion that the Hindi language alone 
could unify India, and as head of the 
provincial government as early as 
1937, Rajaji had made learning of 
Hindi compulsory in all schools in the 
Madras Presidency. 


A discussion on the definitions of 
nationalism and the implications of 
accepting this paradigm in the present 
context, where the BJP has grown into 
the dominant political force in electoral 
terms, is certainly not within the scope 
of this article. But then; a brief foray 
into the paradigm shiftis necessary for 
anyone to understand the paradox 
about the DMK’s decision to ally with 
the BJP in Tamil Nadu. 1615 a fact of his- 
tory and memory as well that the DMK 
as a party was founded in 1949 by 
breaking out of Periyar’s DK, with the 
declared objective of countering atthe 
popular level as also in the political 
sphere the pan-Indian nationalism 
which was sought to be constructed 
under the Indian National Congress’s 
initiative, 

It is startling to find the DMK, 
which was seen until recently as a 
party whose core belonged to the Self 
Respect tradition, declaring its inten- 
tions to accept the BJP as its ally. 
Equally startling is the rhetoric its 
supreme leader, M. Karunanidhi, has 
resorted to in order to sell this new role 
of the DMK as a vehicle that the BJP 
will use in Tamil Nadu to further its 
national ambition — a majority in the 
next Lok Sabha. This rhetoricis aimed 
not so much to his cadre (most of 
whomin any case have shown by their 
behaviour that they have little in com- 
mon with the Self Respect tradition) 
but to the intelligentsia who so far 
believed that the DMK was led by indi- 
viduals committed to such thinking 
that the Ramayana is only a narrative 


on ће Aryan conquest over the Dravi- 
dians; that the DMK leadership would 
continue to base its thought processes 
on Ravanaand not Rama asthe hero. 

Indeed there was little surprise 
when Jayalalitha embraced the BJP in 
December 1997, for the fact is that 
Jayalalitha and her party, the AIADMK, 
ever since it was founded, had few pre- 
tensions to any ideological legacy. If 
anything, both MGR and Jayalalitha 
had no compunctions in declaring 
this through their actions time and 
again. Further, the AIADMK’s second- 
line leaders were as innocent of the 
Dravidian legacy as was their supreme 
leader. 


Tis however, was not the case with 
Karunanidhi; he had declared, as 
recently as few months ago (Novem- 
ber 1998) that he would rather look at 
Ravanaashis hero than Rama. And for 
those familiar with the history of the 
Dravidian movement, Karunanidhi 
did not say anything new or different 
from what had been one of the basic 
slogans of the Dravidian movement. 
It was a different matter altogether that 
Ravana, despite having been а believ- 
ing Brahmin, was accepted by the 
Dravidian legacy as ahero. Those who 
lamented that the DMK, particularly 
after the formation of the AIADMK in 
1972 and its emergence as a strong 
force in Tamil Nadu under MGR and 
Jayalalitha, had diluted its attack 
against the Brahminical pantheons 
and even deleted from its lexicon 
some of its slogans which were con- 
sidered part of the DMK’s articles of 
faith, were more than satisfied when 
Karunanidhi made such a remark. 
Indeed, the populist measures 
underMGR and the complete departure 
by the AIADMK under Jayalalitha from 
the Dravida Kazhagam's path (mani- 
fest in Jayalalitha’s initiative after she 
took over as chief minister in June 
1991 to preside over the renovation of 
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shrines in the state through the mas- 
sive fund-raising from among the pub- 
lic and her participation in the temple 
festivals) had brought in a situation 
where most of the DMK’s second gen- 
eration leaders were only too eager 
to shed even their pretensions to the 
rationalist tradition. 


T. however, was not the case 
with the old guard in the DMK, and 
Karunanidhi in particular; he never 
gave up his penchant for rhetoric. 
Consequently, on every such occa- 


` sion, his remarks were invariably 


sought to be rationalised and accorded 
theoretical or ideological meanings. 
Karunanidhi’s rhetoric about Ravana 
and Rama was explained, at that stage, 
by his own men as well as the intel- 
lectuals belonging to the tradition of 
the Dravidian movement, as the 
DMK’s response to the BJP’s efforts to 
Hinduise the school curriculum. The 
reference was to the state education 
ministers conference convened by the 
Union Ministry for Human Resource 
Development and the insertion into 
its agenda of a set of proposals ema- 
nating from the chairman of Vidya 
Bharati, a trust owing allegiance tothe 
RSS. 

The proposals, itmay berecalled, 
dealt with the need for introduction 
of Vedic education and Sanskrit in 
the school curriculum. It is now well 
known that these proposals were 
resisted by several state education 
ministers, including K. Anbazhagan 
from Tamil Nadu. Indeed, Periyar 
himself had written a detailed treatise 
on the Ramayana which was trans- 
lated into slogans by the atheists in 
hisowntime, as wellas after his death, 
in the Dravida Kazhagam's proces- 
sions and graffiti to help create a poli- 
tical party with a social agenda. The 
thrust of their discourse was that the 
myth about Aryans formed part of a 
conspiracy by the northern Indian 


Cruel Choices 


politicalleadershipto perpetuate their 
own control overthe power structure 
as also further strengthen the oppres- 
sive Brahminical social order. Those 
familiar with the BSP's rise in Uttar 
Pradesh will find interesting parallels 
in some of these pronouncements. 
Little wonder then that the BSP, dur- 
ing its short stint in power in Uttar 
Pradesh, went about organising a 
‘Periyar mela’! : 

It may be a digression from the 
scope of the article to discuss this com- 
parison between the DMK and the BSP 
in detail. But it would be relevant to 
recall the fact that the BSP had found 
it possible to ally with the BJP in Uttar 
Pradesh. And in a sense it had clearly 
shown that it was possible for parties 
or platforms with professed anti- 
Brahmin and anti-Vedic views to align 
with the BJP, a party whose doctrine 
of faith include the theory of Aryan 
supremacy, the unassailability of the 
Vedic scriptures and that the ancient 
Hindu empires such as of the Mauryas 
and the Guptas, marked the golden age 
of our past. 


I. is this aspect of the myths that is 
relevant in the context of the grand 
alliance in Tamil Nadu that includes 
the DMK, the MDMK and the PMK; all 
these parties owe their growth in the 
state to their slogans orrhetoric against 
the Brahmanical order in particular 
and the Vedic lineage in general. A 
debate on this is important particu- 
larly after we have seen the systematic 
efforts by the RSS and its political arm, 
the BJP, during its 13 months in power 
at the Centre to take over institutions 
in the field of education. 

The issue of Saraswati Vandana 
and the attempt to include a set of 


proposals by the chairman of һе 


Vidya Bharati —stressing the need for 
"Indianisation' of the school curricu- 
lumand the idea of compulsory learn- 
ing of Sanskrit at the school level, 


among several other things—are only 
some of the more important aspects in 
this regard. At another level, was the 
systematic and concerted attempt by 
the RSS to make myths appear as facts 
of history in the school curriculum; the 
most prominent among them being 
the inclusion of the myth that the 
Aryans were the original inhabitants 
of India. And yet, Karunanidhi wants 
everyone to believe that the BJP is no 
longer ‘what it used to be’ or ‘what it 
was perceived tobe’. 


Baca if only Karunanidhi can con- 
cede the simple truth that the DMK is 
no longer the party ‘it used to be’ or 
‘what it was perceived to be’; that the 
decision to support the BJP was taken 
once it became clear that the govern- 
ment would survive if only the six- 
member DMK contingent voted in its 
favour, and that it would facilitate 
Maran and someone else from the 
DMK to join the Union cabinet. After 
all, such a volte-face is not surprising 
giventhe DMK'strack record. 

Karunanidhi and the DMK had 
noqualms singing accoladesto Indira 
Gandhi within a couple of years after 
the inglorious Emergency during 
which his own state government 
was dismissed and the DMK rank and 
file were jailed and repressed. That 
Karunanidhi was cleared of corrup- 
tioncharges by Indira Gandhi and that 
the report by the Sarkaria Commis- 
sion (setup under the Commission of 
Enquiry Act) was shelved by her when 
the DMK and Congress(I) became 
allies in 1979 is a fact of history. It is 
here that Karunanidhi's claims, that 
he is willing to go along with anyone 
as long as it helps hini to isolate the 
corrupt AIADMK chief, Jayalalitha, 
sounds curious. We cannot forget 
that the BJP had left no stone unturned 
to save Jayalalitha from the long arm 
of law during the phase of their alli- 
ance. 


The truth is self-evident. The 
DMK's inability or rather its refusal to 
persist with its social agenda—tocarry 
forward the struggle against the opp- 
ressive social order beyond the stage 
ofanti-Brahminism—after it managed 
to replace the Congress in the 1967 
elections, and the further dilution of its 
decision to act as a platform for social 
change is what has resulted in its can- 
nibalisation. Given the predominance 
of the elite from among the OBCs in its 
ranks, just as we find in Uttar Pradesh 
(where the socialist legacy got vulgar- 


ised with Mulayam Singh’srise) there , 


isno place for Dalits inthe DMK. MGR 
only had to resort to some cosmetic 
tinkering with the administrative set 
up (abolition of the post of ‘karnams’ 
for instance) and some populist mea- 
sures to wean the Dalits away from the 
DMK. This was the first dent in the 
Dravidian armour. 


ricum Jayalalitha at the 
helm, more so given herclose associa- 
tion with Sasikala Natarajan, ensured 
thatthe Thevars (a predominant com- 
munity in the southern districts) des- 
erted the DMK to join the AIADMK, 
Meanwhile the Dalits, particularly 
sections among them who could 
achieve a certain level of economic 
advancement through jobs in govern- 
ment offices and by migrating to the 
Gulf countries, began looking up to 
such groups as the Puthiya Tamila- 
gham (the political outfit belonging to 
K. Krishnasamy that has emerged as 
a powerful force in electoral terms in 
the southern districts of the state) or 


any party other than the DMK or the 
` AIADMK: All these changes have left 


Karunanidhi and his DMK with few of 
their traditional support bases in social 
terms. : 

In other words, the refusal by 
Karunanidhi and his followers in the 
DMK to persist with the social agenda 
inherited fromthe Dravida Kazhagam 


and the Self Respect movement had, 
over a period of time, reduced the 
party into just another outfit whose 
electoral fortunes depended on strik- 
ing alliances with one or another 
‘national’ party. In such a scheme, 
once the Congress(I) had chosen to go 
with the AIADMK (atthe tea party), the 
imperativeforthe DMK wasto go with 
the BJP. Formulations ofthe BJP being 
aBrahmanical party and a fascist out- 
fit (such were the terms favoured by 
theDMK whenit was partofthe United 
Front circus between May 1996 and 
April 1999) were thus not to be taken 
seriously. 


A. this makes the coming general 
elections unique insofar as Tamil 
Nadu is concerned. In the first place, 
the concept ofaregional outfittaking 
on the ‘national’ party (a model that 
took shape in Tamil Nadu and was 
emulated in the years tocome in other 
states such as Andhra Pradesh, Assam, 
Uttar Pradesh, Maharashtra) is not 
unlikely. The two major regional out- 
fits (DMK and AIADMK) will depend 
on the charisma of two ‘national’ per- 
sonalities (Vajpayee and Sonia Gan- 
dhi) this time around. Moreover, the 


' verdict will depend on the number 


of smaller groups such as the PMK 
(an outfit whose appeal is restricted 
to the Vanniars, a backward caste, 
substantive in number in the nor- 
thern districts of Tamil Nadu), the 
Puthiya Tamizhagam (a section of 
thé Dalits whose influence is immie- 


_ nse in the southern districts), or the 


Thevar Peravai (again in the south- 
ern districts) that each side is able to 
attract. | 

In other words, elections in 
Tamil Nadu this time will be bereft of 


any semblance of ideological issues. 


The most striking feature will be the 
end of what began in 1949 — a 
Dravidian challenge to pan-Indian 
nationalism. 
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THE 1999 parliamentary elections 
will witness another round in the bat- 
tle between two main modes of mobi- 
lization of minority groups in India. 


. The first, typified by the Congress 


party, attempts to mobilize Scheduled 
Castes! and other minorities based on 
the promise mainly of material goods: 
security of life and property, land, jobs, 
loans, education. The second, typified 
by the Bahujan Samaj Party, attempts 
to mobilize the same groups by promi- 
sing them not material benefits but 
political power. As Kanshi Ram puts 
it: ‘Political power is the master key 
that opens all other doors.’ In this arti- 
cle, lattemptto explain where and why 
the BSP’s mode of mobilization is suc- 
ceeding in electoral politics and what 
its consequences are fordemocracy in 
India. 

Founded in 1984, the Bahujan 
Samaj Party (BSP), takes its name from 
* This article is based on interviews conducted 
between 1996-1998 with members of the BSP 
and other political parties. In order to respect 
their confidence, I do not name any respond- 


ents except where the name is relevant to the 
interpretation of the evidence. 


1. Fuse the term Scheduled Caste here rather 


than Dalit, since itis the most widely used form 
of self-identification among my respondents. 


` Although! doubtthat many of my respondents 


would object to the term ‘Dalit’, most did not 
choose it to refer to themselves, especially in 


Mobilizing the excluded 


the Hindi word bahujan, meaning © 


‘majority of the people’ where the 
term ‘majority’ includes all those who 
are not included in the three Hindu 
upper castes.” The BSP is engaged in 
two simultaneous projects: the mobi- 
lization of the 450 castes categorized 
as ‘Scheduled Caste’ (SC) that have 
traditionally been treated as ‘untouch- 
able’ by Hindu society; and the cons- 
truction of a rainbow coalition of all 
these minorities whocollectively cons- 
titute a majority. The party’s immedi- 
ate target in every state, however, are 
the scs, and I will focus primarily on 
the party's performance among SCs in 
this section. This is not to say, how- 
ever, that it has not done well among 
other groups: in U_P., particularly, the 
BSP now commands the support of a 
significant section of backward 
castes. 

The BSP’s basic method of mobi- 
lizing Scheduled Castes, implemented 


Uttar Pradesh. The majority referred to them- 
selves either by individual caste names or the 
term ‘SC’. К "оош 

2. Interview with BSP worker, Lucknow, 
April 1996. The same definition of Bahujan is 
echoed by other BSP workers and voiced in 
the BSP’s political rallies. 


3. For data on the voting behaviour of differ- 
ent groups in U.P. in 1996, see Сһапага апа 
Parmar, ‘Party Strategies in the Uttar Pradesh 


‘with minor variations across geo- 


graphic regions and across the na- 
tional, state and local level, consists of 
two parallel strategies. The first is the 
retelling of a history of Indian civili- 
zation that defines the SCs and other 
minority groups as acommunity of the 
‘humiliated’, united not by acommon 
socio-economic situation orauniform 


cultural identity, butby havingacom- 


mon oppressor in caste Hindu society. 

Humiliation, according to the BSP, is 
the central problem of the Scheduled 
Castes and all minorities, and politi- 
cal power the only cure. 


Т. Second isthe careful distribution 


- of party posts and election tickets to 


members of individual castes among 
SCsand, to someextent, to other mino- 
rity groups, so that each caste has some 
stake in the ownership of the party. 
The BSP has consciously rejected the 
option of placing material issues 
such as poverty, landlessness or illi- 
teracy at the heart of its appeal. The 
issue of material deprivation is ack- 


Assembly Elections 1996’, Economic and 
Political Weekly 37(5), 1997, pp. 214-222. 

4, For each state I first calculate the average 
vote for the BSP across three parliamentary 
elections (1989, 1991 and 1996), and report 
these votes as a proportion of the overall 
Scheduled Caste population in the state. For 
example, ifthe BSP obtains an average of 10% 
ofthe votein a state in which 20% of the popu- 
lation is from the SCs, I estimate that 50% of 
the Scheduled Castes in the state have on 
average supported the BSP. 

5. Compiled from Census of India 1991 and 
Election Commission Reports. Official datais 
not available for BSP performance statewise 
in the 1984 elections, since the BSP was nota 
registered party and the BSP candidates fought 
the 1984 elections as independents. 

6. The BSP has not had alliances in the parlia- 
mentary elections on which the table is based 
except in the states of Punjab and Jammu and 
Kashmir, Alliances, in any case, are likely to 
have affected the pattern of concentration of 
votes but not the overall vote percentage. What 
the party gains in additional votes in the seats 
in which it contests is lost in the loss of votes 
from the seats it does not contest. I expect alli- 
ances, therefore, to introduce only a small bias. 


nowledged, but treated as derivative. 
Once minority groups are able to 
avenge their humiliation by capturing 
political power, the argument goes, all 
other goods will follow. - 

Yet the BSP has not done uni- 
formly well among SCs across Indian 
states. The Table below summarizes 
the estimated average support among 
Scheduled Castes for the BSP across 
the 26 Indian states. The estimates 
have been inferred from the average 
votes obtained by the Bahujan Samaj 


Party across four parliamentary elec- 
tions in each’ state by assuming that 
all the votes in each state come from 
SCs.* This assumption is based on 
evidence collected from interviews 
with BSP workers across seven sta- 
tes, who readily admit that their vote 
base is composed mainly of SCs. It 
results in a slight overestimate of the 
level of Scheduled Caste support for 
the BSP, since there are pockets, espe- 
cially in U.P., in which the BSP has also 


obtained supportfromothercastes.$ - 


Regionwise and Statewise Performance of the Bahujan Samaj Party in the 
1984,1989,1991,1996 and 1998 Parliamentary Electionsin India (in percentages) 


Region/State %SC 1989 `- 199] 1996 1998 Average %SCs 
Popula-  Votefor Votefor  Votefor Votefor Votefor Who 
tion BSP BSP BSP BSP BSP Voted 
| г І . for BSP 
North А 
Нагуапа 19.7 1.62 1.79 6.59 7.68 4,42 22.44 
Himachal Pradesh 25.3 0.84 0.60. 1.45 0.75 2.96 
Jammu & Kashmir 83 4.06 5.95 5.05 5.02 60.48 
Madhya Pradesh 14.5 4.28 3.54 8.18 8.70 6.18 42.62 
Punjab 28.3 8.62 19.71 9.35 12.65 12.58 44.45 
Rajasthan 17.3 0.30 0.11 1.35 2.12 0.97 5.61 
Uttar Pradesh 21.0 9.93 8.70 20.61 20.90 15.04 71.62 
Delhi 19.1 4.25 0.92 0 2.34 188 9.84 
West 
Goa | 24 129 0.61 0 0 0.63 30.00 
Gujarat 74 0.06 '0.02 0.38 0 " 015 '2.03 
Maharashtra ^ ` 11.1 0.67 0.48 0.29 0.75 0.55 4.95 
South 
Andhra Pradesh 15.9 0.49 0.38 0.04 0.21 0.28 1.76 
Karnataka 16.4 0 0.03 0.15 0.56 0.19 1.16 
Kerala : 9.9 0.12 0.16 0.15 0.13 0.14 1.41 
Tamil Nadu 19.2 0 0.02 0 0.23 0.06 0.31 
East | 
Bihar 14.6 0.11 0.14 0.63 0.54 0.36 2.47 
Orissa 16.2 0.14 0.64 0 0.32 0.28 1.73 
West Bengal 23.6 0.31 0.37 0.11 0.24 0.26 1.10 
North East : 
Arunachal Pradesh 0.5 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Assam 7.4 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Manipur 2.0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Meghalaya 0.5 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Mizoram 0.1 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Nagaland . 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Sikkim 5.9 (0 0 0. 0 0 0 
Tripura 16.4 0. 0 0 0 0 0 
Total 16.5 0.74 1.80 4.01 4.68 2.80 
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However, even allowing for this 
bias, it is the best method of estimat- 
ing the dependent variable across 
time. National exit polls and post-poll 
surveys have not been conducted for 
allelection years, or forall states in the 
1984-97 period, and the sample size 
and design do not permit estimates for 


: the state level in some cases. 


А. the table indicates, a majority 
of SCs have readily lined up behind the 
BSP in two states: Uttar Pradesh and 
Jammu and Kashmir, both inthe North. 
Over60% of SCs, onaverage, voted for 


_ the BSPover three parliamentary elec- 


tions. In a second class of states, the 
BSP has middling levels of support 
among SCs, ranging from 44.4% in the 
north-western state of Punjab to 
22.4% in the state of Haryana. Finally, 
in the third and largest class of states, 
the BSP has not been able to estab- 
lish even atoehold, repeatedly draw- 
ing a blank in three parliamentary 
elections. | 

Although the proportion of SCs 
in each state varies, they are in some 
significant proportions in almost all of 
the 26 Indian states, with the excep- 
tionofthe North East. The majority of 
electoral constituencies in India are 
ethnically heterogeneous, and SCs are 
to be found in a majority of constitu- 
encies. The first-past-the-post elec- 
toral system is replicated in every 
Indianstate. Why, if Scheduled Castes 
are present in almost all constituen- 
cies, and there are no variations in ins- 
titutional structure that might affect 
the chances of success, do we not see 
a uniform and widespread response 
among Scheduled Castes to the BSP? 

One obvious explanation for 
the variation in the performance of 
the BSP across states is the variation 
in the numerical strength of the SC 
population. Is the BSP doing better in 
those states that have a high percent- 
age of Scheduled Castes and worse in 
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those states with a low percentage? 
Although this explanation seems plau- 
sible at the outset, it does not hold up 
tocloser examination. Itis true that the 
BSP has done well in states that have 
among the highest SC populations — 
Punjab with the highest concentration 
of SCs in India(28%) and U.P. with the 
fourth highest (21%). However, it has 
not done well in other states with a 
comparable concentration of SCs 
(Himachal Pradesh with 25% and 
West Bengal with 23%). Moreover, it 
has done very well in states with a 
lower percentage of SCs (Madhya 


. Pradesh with 14% and Jammu and 


Kashmir with 896). 


Bs explanation mightempha- 
size the major cultural and linguistic 
divisions between North India and 
other regions in the East, South and 
West. As the table shows, the suc- 
cesses of the BSP have been in Hindi- 
speaking states (Uttar Pradesh and 
Madhya Pradesh) or in states where 
the regional language and culture is 
similar to the Hindi heartland (Pun- 
jab). However, this explanation does 
not permit us to understand the major 
variationin the performance ofthe BSP 
within the Hindi belt. Why, if linguis- 
tic and cultural similarities determine 
electoral performance, has the BSP 
enjoyed little success in Bihar and 
Rajasthan, both Hindi-speaking 
states? Linguistic and cultural differ- 
ences, furthermore, are not insur- 
mountable barriers for parties with 
pan-Indian aspirations. The Congress 
party built an all-Iadia organization 
by knitting together a coalition of 
regional party units, as did the Janata 
Dal and the BJP. Why has the BSP not 
been able todo the same? 

A third explanation might point 
to the high degree of fragmentation 
within the nominal ‘community’ of 
Scheduled Castes. With 450 castes 
included within the label which differ 


from each other in language, region, 
religion and cultural practice, itcould 
be argued that the SCs exist as a com- 
munity only in official documents and 
are not available for ethnic mobiliza- 
tion on the basis of acommon identity. 
Failure rather than success is likely to 
be the norm, according to this argu- 
ment, which appears to be supported 
by the large number of states where the 
BSP has found no support. 


H. this argument also fails 
to satisfy upon closer analysis. Frag- 
mentation is typical of most ethnic 
categories prior to political mobili- 
zation, although the degree and type 
of fragmentation may vary. The Hindu 
‘majority’ in India, forexample, which 
according to the Indian census consti- 
tutes 82% of the Indian population, has 
frequently been described as ‘an arti- 
fact of categorization,’ encompassing 


‘a diversity of gods, texts and social - 


practice and a variety of ontologies 
and epistemologies.' 7 Yet this frag- 
mentation did not prevent large num- 
bers of Hindus from organizing as a 
political community behind the pro- 
Hindu BJP since the 1980s. 

Sikhs in Punjab are fragmented 
on the basis of caste, cultural practice 
and economic status. Yet, although 
this has not always been the case, the 
majority of Sikhs in contemporary 
Punjab are supporters of the Shiro- 
mani Akali Dal. What prevents the 
BSP from achieving the same level of 
consolidation of the Scheduled Caste 
category that the BJP has been able to 
achieve among Hindus and the Akali 
Dal among Sikhs? 

Finally, a fourth explanation 
might interpret the variation in BSP’s 
success as simply proportional to its 
initial investment in building an orga- 
nization in the state. The BSP placed 


T. Lloyd 1. Rudolph and Susanne Н. Rudolph, 
In Pursuit of Lakshmi. University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago, 1987, p. 37. 


North India high on its list of invest- 
ment priorities early in its history as 
a political party, and devoted fewer 
resources to otherregions. Atthe open- 
ing convention of the party in Delhi 
in 1984, Kanshi Ram was reported 
to have told one of the few delegates 
from the South that he was not imme- 
diately concerned with building a 
base forthe BSPin the South: ‘Itis from 
Uttar Pradesh that we can rule India. 
After the North, I will come to the 
South.'* 


P., units in the four South Indian 
states were formally inaugurated only 
in 1989, five years after the BSP was 
established in the North Indian states.’ 
And in 1997, thirteen years after the 
party was founded, Kanshi Ramcon- 
tinued to place the South low on his list 
of priorities. Along with the South, 
the BSP also did not devote time or 
resources to building an organization 
in the East and the North East. “We 
reap as we sow,’ Amartya Senreminds 
us, ‘and in particular, we do not reap 
what we do not sow.'!! Is the BSP sim- 
ply doing better where it has tried and 
worse where it has not? : 

A probe into the prehistory ofthe 
BSP, however, reveals organizational 
investment to be endogenous to the 
explanation. The formal launch of the 
BSP in 1984 followed twenty years of 
experimental mobilization and the 
creation of two predecessor organiza- 
tions in the form of BAMCEF (Back- 
ward and Minority Communities 
Employees Federation) and Ds-4. 
Kanshi Ram formulated his political 
Strategy after gauging the expected 


8. Interview, Bangalore, 18 March 1997. 


9. Deccan Herald, 18 July 1989; Interview, 
Hyderabad, 6 April 1997. 

10. Interview with Kanshi Ram, Ludhiana, 24 
February 1997. f 

11. Amartya Sen, ‘Indian Development: Les- 


sons and Non Lessons’, Daedalus, Fall 1989, 
p.387. 


response from every region in India. 
TheNorth East, geographically remote 
and with a negligible Scheduled Caste 
population, was ruled out from the 
outset. The decision nottoinvestinthe 
South and East, however, came after 
several years of fruitless effort in these 
regions. Kanshi Ram had begun estab- 
lishing contacts in the South at least 
as early as 1974.'? However, he was 
unable to find a critical mass of fol- 
lowers. As one of Kanshi Ram’s early 
associates described it: ‘In the begin- 
ning, we tried very hard in the South. 
Butourmovementdid nottake hold.’ 


B y 1978, therefore, when BAMCEF 
was Officially launched, its target 
regions were northern and western 
India. Although it maintained a mini- 
mal presence inthe South and the East, 
neither BAMCEF nor later the BSP 
attempted to expand into something 
stronger here.'^ Organizational invest- 
ment, furthermore, has not been suf- 
ficient to bring success. When the BSP 
was formed in 1984, BAMCEF had 
developed strong roots in the North 
(Punjab, Haryana, Uttar Pradesh, 
Rajasthan, Delhi, Himachal Pradesh, 
Madhya Pradesh) and West (Goa, 
Maharashtra, Gujarat). However, it 
was able to achieve a significant fol- 
lowing among Scheduled Castes in 
only five of these states: Punjab, 
Haryana, Uttar Pradesh, Madhya 
Pradesh and Jammu and Kashmir. 
Based on a study of three states 
(Uttar Pradesh, Punjab and Karna- 
taka) within the larger universe of 
states, I argue here that the key vari- 
able explaining the variation in the 
performance of the BSP across Indian 


12. Interview, Karnataka, 23 March 1997. 
13. Interview, Hyderabad, April 1997. 
14. Interview, Ghaziabad, 25 December 1997. 


15. Delhi and Goahavebeen left out of this list 
since in both cases the high average votes are 
based mainly on the first election and decline 
after. 


states is the comparative representa- 


‘tion given to SCs by the Congress 


party. The Congress party is the BSP’s 
principal competitor for Scheduled 
Caste votes in all three states. In 
Karnataka, however, the Congress 
has successfully incorporated SCs 
into leadership positions in the post- 
independence period. Although the 
Congress party in Karnataka was 
initially dominated by Vokkaligas 
and Lingayats, the split of 1969 crea- 
ted aleadership vacuum which worked 
to the advantage of Scheduled Castes. 
The split wiped out the entire Vokka- 
liga and Lingayat dominated front- 
line leadership of the Congress party 
in Karnataka, opening a space for SCs 
to rise up the leadership ladder. 


В. 1989, when the state unit of the 
BSP was inaugurated in Karnataka, SCs 
were the single largest category in the 
Karnataka cabinet, and the percentage 
of SCs in the Karnataka cabinet was 
twice as high as their percentage in ће 
population, The increase in represen- 
tation, furthermore, was reflected 
not simply in numbers but also in the 
portfolios which they were awarded. 
After the Congress split, Scheduled 
Caste elites began to be given key 
portfolios in the state, which carried 
with them both prestige and patron- 
age, including revenue, education, 
finance and home. '* 

In Uttar Pradesh and Punjab, 
however, SCs did not experience a 


16. Rita Jalali, The State and the Political 
Mobilization ofthe Disadvantaged: The Case 
ofthe Scheduled Castes in India, Ph.D Disser- 
tation, Stanford University, 1990. See also, 
James Manor, 'Structural Changes in Karna- 
taka Politics’, Economic and Political Weekly 
12(44), 29 October 1977, pp. 1865-1869; 
James Manor, ‘Pragmatic Progressives in 
Regional Politics’, Economic and Political 
Weekly 15 (5, 6, 7), annual number, February 
1980, pp. 201-213; and James Manor, ‘Blur- 
ring the Lines Between Parties and Social 
Bases’, Economic and Political Weekly 
19(37), 15 September 1984, pp. 1623-1632. 
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similar ascent within the party organi- 
zation. Scheduled Castes have been 
consistently under-represented in 
the U.P. Congress in relation to their 
population throughout the post inde- 
pendence period. The Congress party 
organization and governments in 
Uttar Pradesh have traditionally been 
dominated by upper caste leaders, 
with SCs hovering on the margins. 


Tx was some effort following the 
Congress party split, and particularly 
following the rise of the BSP, to cede 
key posts to Scheduled Caste elites in 
party and government. A member of 
the SCs was appointed to the position 
of Congress party president in U.P. 
forthe first time in 1972, and held the 
post intermittently between 1972 and 
1998. In addition, the key revenue 
portfolio was held by a SC minister 
between 1980 and 1988. However, the 
ceding of these key posts to SC elites 
indicates the singling out of individual 
SCs by Indira Gandhi rather than the 
ascent of SCs as a whole within the 
party organization. Unlike Karnataka, 
none of these Scheduled Caste elites 
had any independent following within 
the Congress party." 

Furthermore, there is no evi- 
dence ofany shift in the power balance 


.at the local level, where upper castes 


continued to dominate the Congress 
organization. In 1982, when Paul 
Brass revisited two of the five districts 
that he had studied in the 1960s, he 
found the dominant proprietary castes 
(Brahmins, Bhumihars) still firmly in 
contiol of the local bases of power. 
And in my own fieldwork in Uttar 
Pradesh in 1996 and 1998, [found SCs 
cites still excluded oom the Congress 


17. Basedon interviews with Congressmeni in 
Uttar Pradesh from both SCs and uppercastes 
in November-December 1997. 


18.Paul Brass, *National Power and Local 
Politics in India: ATwenty- Year Perspective’, 
Modern Asian Studies 18(1), 1984, pp. 89-118. 
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party organization. In 1998, of the 114 
presidents of the district and town 
Congress committees for which data 
was available, 61% (70) were fromthe 


upper castes, while 3% (3) were from ` 


the Scheduled Castes." ’ 

In Punjab, Scheduled Castes 
were the least well-represented in the 
party organization and goverriments 
of the three states under study. SCs 
elites were consistently underrepre- 
sented in the cabinet and occupied 
relatively unimportant posts (labour, 
stationery, animal husbandry). The 
most important cabinet post occupied 
by a SC minister was the agriculture 
portfolio in the Kairon and Zail Singh 
cabinets in 1958, 1962 and 1972. Itis 


only as late as 1992-7 that we witness. 


an increase in SC representation in the 
cabinet, mainly as a response to the 


_ rise of the BSP. 


E... in 1992, however, SCs conti- 
nued to be given unimportant posts in 
the cabinet. Of the seven posts in the 
Punjab council of ministers in 1997, 
SCelites shared between them the rela- 
tively unimportant posts of tourism, 
food and supplies, and scheduled caste 
welfare. The one important portfolio 
held by asc minister, the public works 
portfolio, was divided between the 
SC minister and an upper caste Sikh. 
In addition, Scheduled Caste elites 
remained almost totally excluded 
from power in the party organiza- 
tion at the local level. Of the 19 dis- 
trict Congress committee presidents 
in Punjab in 1997, only one belonged 
to the Scheduled Castes.” P 

By not giving meaningful repre- 
sentation to SCs in Uttar Pradesh and 


19. Coded through interviews atthe Congress 
party officein Lucknow in December 1997, on 
the basis of alist of district presidents also pro- 
vided by the party office. i 


20. Coded through interviews atthe Congress 
party office in Chandigarh in December 1997, 
on the basis of a list of district presidents also 
provided by the party office. 


Punjab, the Congress left a wide win- 
dow of opportunity for the BSP. The 
BSP’s promise of political power fell 
on receptive ears, and it was quickly. 
able to attract a critical mass of votes 
from SCs which it used to catapult 
itself, through a succession of alli- 
ances, into a governing position. In 
Karnataka, however, the significant 
degree of power-sharing that had 
already been achieved by the time the 
BSP came to power meant that the 
BSP’s promise of political represen- 
tation did not give it a comparative 
advantage. Scheduled Castes in Karna- 
taka, already well represented in Con- 
gress (and the Janata Dal) had no 
reason to switch allegiance from one 
of these two governing parties. Con- 
sequently, its message Е on rela- 
tively deaf ears. 


T. Success of the BSP, where it has 
occurred, must be evaluated against 
two basic facts about the state in India: 
itis big and itis partial. By ‘big’ Imean 
that it determines the prospects for 
survival and advancement for the 
average citizen, especially in rural 
India.?! It controls law and order; 
accessto health care, access to educa- 
tion at both the primary level as well 
as most institutions of higher educa- 


tion and professional training; access 
to jobs in the organized economy;”*’ 


21. For-studies on India’s ‘overdeveloped’ 


state, see Pranab Bardhan, ‘Dominant Propri- 
etary Class and Indian Democracy’, in India’s 
Democracy edited by Atul Kohli. Princeton 
University Press, Princeton, 1988. 


Pradeep Chibber, Democracy Without Asso- 


ciations. University of Michigan Press, Ann 
Arbor, 1999. | 

Atul Kohli, Democracy and Discontent. Cam- 
bridge University Press, Cambridge, 1991. 
Lloyd I. Rudolph and Susanne Rudolph, Jn 
Pursuitof Lakshmi. op cit. 

Myron Weiner, Party Building in a New 
Nation: The Indian National Congress. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1967. 

22. The state is the single largest employer in 
the country, controlling 71% of the jobs in the 


X 


aft 


and in agriculture, access to land in 
many but not all cases, credit, electri- 
city, irrigation and basic infrastruc- 
ture. 

The vast resources at the.dis- 
posal of the state, furthermore, are 
distributed on an ethnically particu- 
laristic basis. Those groups thatdomi- 
nate the state have benefited most 
fromit, through both policy initiatives 
and patronage networks.? Where the 
state controls the ‘life charices' of the 
average citizen and where the benefits 
distributed by the state are channeled 
mainly towards those groups that con- 
trol the state, it becomes imperative 
for disadvantaged ethnic groups to get 
their “own men’ in positions of power. 


М... against this background, the’ 
rise of the BSP is a positive develop- 
ment for democracy in India. In Uttar 
Pradesh, where the BSP has come to 
power, the simple induction of mem- 
bers of the SCs and other minority 
groups into the government, legisla- 
ture and bureaucracy, has diverted the 
flow of resources controlled by the 
state towards members of hitherto 
excluded categories. Where it exists 
as asignificant opposition force, ithas 
forced its competition to enhance 
representation for SCs. In Punjab, for 
example, it was only after the rise of the 
BSP that the Congress party responded 
by increasing the representation of SCs 
in its cabinet. Pd 

In Uttar Pradesh, competition 
between the BSP and the SP has been 
critical in increasing the representa- 
tion of Muslims inthe state apparatus. 


organized economy (Statistical Outline of 
India, 1996). 


23. For studies of the partiality ofthe state see, 
Paul Brass, Theft of an Idol. Seagull Books, 
Calcutta, 1998. 

Jean Dreze and Haris Gazdar. ‘Uttar Pradesh: 
The Burden of Inertia’, in Indian Develop- 
ment, edited by Jean Dreze and Amartya Sen. 
Oxford University Press, Delhi, 1998. 


Atul Kohli, Democracyand Discontent, op cit. 


In 1993, when the Samajwadi Party 
and the Bahujan Samaj Party fought 
the state elections in alliance, only 
10% of the Samajwadi Party’s MLAs 
were Muslim, far below the propor- 
tion of Muslims in the state's popula- 
tion. In 1996, when the two parties 
competed againsteach other, although 
the number of MLAs from the Samaj- 
wadi Party remained unchanged, the 


percentage of Muslims doubled from . 
10 to 20%, a jump that might be attri- · 


buted to the possibility that the BSP 
might outflank the SP as a contender 
for Muslim support. 

Similarly, in Madhya Pradesh, 
the threat from the BSP has been criti- 
calto the incorporation of Scheduled 
Tribes into positions at least of sym- 
bolic significance in both the BJP and 
the Congress Party. Finally, the recent 
Congress decision to reserve 53% of 
its party posts for ‘deprived sections’ 
should be interpreted at least in part 
as aresponse to the competitive threat 
itfaces from the BSP. 


W... theconstraints ofa patron- 


‘аре based system, therefore, the BSP 


has had a positive effect. To the extent 
thatthe BSPhas itself provided greater 
representation to Scheduled Castes 
and members of other minority groups, 
or been instrumental in influencing 
the representational profile of compet- 
ing parties, it has contributed to their 
empowerment. It has also strength- 
ened the legitimacy of Indian demo- 
cracy among these groups. Ultimately, 
however, the capacity ofa patronage- 
based state to ensure the well-being 
of the majority of its population is 
limited. Unless this system is itself 
transformed, the rise of the BSP and 
backward caste parties in other states 
provide only limited justification to 
celebrate the performance of India 

democracy. ў 


24. Economic Times, 19 December 1998. 
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. Options in Uttar Pradesh’ 


JASMINE ZÉRININI- BROTEL 


THE dissolution of the 12th Lok 
Sabha was closely linked to political 
events in Uttar Pradesh, in particular 
to the long-drawn battle between the 
various parties vying for power in the 
state’s fragmented post-Congress 
polity. The refusal of BSP (Bahujan 
Samaj Party) leader Mayawati to sup- 
port the Bharatiya J anata Party central 
government, as she had been expected 
to, appeared a retaliatory measure to 
the BJP central leadership’ 8, continued 
support of the Kalyan. Singh goyon; 
mentin U.P. 

Since the last Congress sovin: 
ment in 1985- -1989, U.P. has gone 
through phases of increasing political 
confrontation between Dalits and 


OBCS, Dalits and upper castes and, as 


the picture emerges today, between 


OBCs and upper castes. The four major 


contenders will face considerable dif- 
ficulties in the forthcoming elections 
asthey will all have to take these divi- 


sions into account. 
The BJP is no longer in a secure - 


position. For the last eight months or 


‘so ithas been the victim of adamaging 


rift between its upper caste leadership 
in the state (both at the executive and 
legislative level) and its Lodhi (OBC) 
Chief Minister, Kalyan Singh. For a 
party which used to project a unified 
face and pride itself in having given the 


highest position of power to a mem-. - 


ber of the Backward Castes, this is a 
severe blow. Italso discredits the party 


4 


ж» 


on one of its ideological foundations: ^ 


the supposed absence of differentiation 
between castes. In the Sangh Parivar’s 


` organicist view of society, castes are 
- notto be differentiated and they should 


not consider themselves as separate 
entities endowed with varied objec- 


tives, butasan integral part of society ` 


and hence work for its harmony: 

_ This approach has been strongly 
contradicted by the actions of the 
members of the BJP’s U.P. unit. The 
current feud can be traced to Kalyan 
Singh’s efforts at consolidating power 
ever since he,became chief minister 
for the second time in October.1997 at 
the head of amotley coalition made up 
of ex-BSP, ex-Congress and ex-Janata 
Dal MLAs. Most of these ‘rebels’ came 


from the upper and the backward . 


castes. The main charge of the. ‘MLAS 
deserting the BSP was that they’ had not 
been given due recognition and a suit- 
able share of power in.a party led by 
the Scheduled Castes. Butthe overall 
minor positions they were given inthe 
government, the-lack of resources to 
make their ministries function prop- 
erly and the general disdain they met 
with in the government revealed that 
the situation was very similar i in ш 
BJP. а 

‚ Тһе creation and тав 
of a lobby around the chief minister, 
of which the main determinant is 
apparently caste, is a fact which came 
out in the open after October 1997. 


Y 





^ 


* 
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There is little doubt that the chief mini- 


ster has become more independent 
from the state’s top brass during his 
second tenure in power. He has also 
managed to build up around him a 
powerful group of OBC supporters of 


' whom Om Prakash Singh, the cabinet 
minister for, irrigation and. Ganga ·,„ 
hij acked by the rich and creamy Jayer 
of the society’. Boyes ps . 

: Similarly, in May 1999, anOBC  . Ф) 


Charan Rajput, the MPfrom Hamirpur 


 andanex-Janata Dal member, are two 
i powerful components. The strategy 
' chosen by Kalyan Singh,has been to 


use them as dissenting voices, ‘inside 
the] party:on questions ‘related to Other 
Backward Castes, thereby avoidin g a 
direct cominitment onhis nii 


INE" 





Дел at fostering OBC unity 


‚ have also been reinforced in recent 


years by Kalyan Singh's followers. 
Forexample, Ganga Charan Rajput is 
the convenor of the Lodhi4Nishad- 
Bind Unity Front which has focused 
on breaking caste barriers among 


‘these three OBC castes, in particular on 


matters of cross-caste weddings. The 
front can also be seen asa tool for effi- 
cient political mobilization at the time 
of elections in a similar yet smaller 
scale to the Kurmi Mahasabha, whose 
leader Jang Bahadur Patel, also now 
supports the BJP, after a spell with the 
BSP. 

Another organisation whose 
rise ts linked with the Kalyan Singh 
government is the Awanti Bai Trust. 
The trust’s activities have grown in 


` the recent past and the chief minister, 


who is known to Бе а devotee of Rani 
Awanti Bai,! contributed to it finan- 


cially in 1992.21п June 1999, a statue 


of Awanti Bai was unveiled atthe sym- 
bolically crucial Hazratganj cross- 
ing which already boasts a statue of 
Mahatma Gandhi and a more recent 


1. Rani Awanti Bai Lodhi was the queen of 
Ramgarh in Bundelkhand. She died fighting 
the British in 1857. 


2. Arun Kumar Tripathi, Kalyan Singh. 
Rajkamal Prakashan, New Delhi, 1997. 





_one of Ambedkar. The unveiling was 


they deserve a betterdeal than the rela- 
more a show of force by the OBCsin tive newcomers. ‘Tiaddition, the defi- 
the BJP, with Uma Bharati stressing ant. public posture and symbolic 
that ‘the concept of Ramrajya could measures taken by t @BCs — what with 
not be visualised without the partici- е unveiling of statues, renaming of 
pation of Backwards andthe deprived educational institutions® and rallies 
sections of society like tribals’ orthat : organised on the basis of caste ascrip- 
‘the benefits of development had been ‘tion have generated a fear of losing 
spart of the upper caste support, in par- 
‘ticular of the Brahmins. 


swabhiman rally was organised from 
which the chief minister-had to with- 
draw because. of | pressüré from the 
central leadership: "ThefocusonOBCs Kalyan Singh on the eve of the gene- 
is understandable as in thé:1996 Lok ral elections, these tensions can be 
Sabha: election’, Amore.than 48% of expected to play a negative part dur- 
Kurmis; 3496 of Koéris, nearly 55% ing the process of candidate selection 
of Gadariyas, 52% of OBC peasants,: and campaigning. For-one, the BJP is 
and nearly 40% ofOBCartisans voted tied to its allies whose demands for 
for the BJP.‘ Overall, about 29.3% of seats will certainly prove unrealisti- 
the OBCS voted for the BIP inthe1996 cally high, despite their own feeble 
Lok Sabha elections, a score which mobilizing potential and the fact that 
improved to 30.6% in the 1998 Lok / someofthemhave not, contested elec- 
Sabhaelections.° 2 “tions, before, The Jantanttic Bahujan 
B - ‘Samaj has asked for 10 seats while the 
О ' С, шш ‘Loktantric Qehigresshas staked claim 
ver time, the BJP has grown into to 15. Tit addition, the selection of tick- 
a more socially balanced party, with ets for BJP candidates themselves is 
over 22% of its MLAscoming fromthe unlikely tobe smooth as the upper and 
Backward Castes. In terms of num- the backward caste factions will try to 
bers, the OBCs have gainedinstrength assertandcountereach other. 
in government and in the party in gen- AS in the previous elections, 
eral. While inthe 1991 Kalyan Singh both the SP and BSP will make a differ- 
government Backward Castes acc- ence and the division of votes may 
ounted for about22% ofthe ministers, again help the BJP. But where earlier 
they account for over 31% inthecur- there was athree-cornered election in 
rent ministry. This process has given 1996and 1998, we will now see afour- 
rise to a growing bitterness from the cornered election as the Congress has 
upper castes in the party, in particular 
from those who have been associated 
with the party long enough to feel that 


support a Sonia Gandhi-led central 
government and entering into. talks 
with the BJP, Mulayam Singh Yadav 
has jeopardized his position in U.P. In, 
the last general election the party's 
core electorate came fromthe Muslim 


3, The Pioneer, 6 June1999. 


4. These figures emerge from a post-election 
survey made by the Centre for the Study of 
Developing Societies, New Delhi, as used in | 
Pradeep Kumar, ‘Dalits and the BSP in Uttar 6 See for instance the renaming of Jyotiba 
Pradesh: Issues and Challenges’, Economic Phule University in Bareilly district into 
and P olitical Weekly 34(14), 3-9 April 1999, \ Maharana Pratap Phule University. The OBCs 
pp. 822-26. ` are adopting the very same tactics the BSP had 
5. Ibid. used while in power. 
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Eus the BJP's central leader- : 
ship realized the danger of removing ` 


regained some ground. By refusing to - 
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community and parts of the OBCS, 
notably the Yadavs. In the 1996 Lok 


_ Sabha elections, a crucial 72.7% of 


Yadavs and over 70% of Muslims 
voted for the JD-SP combine.’ 


T. Muslims seem to have drawn 
closerto the Congress party following 
the nomination of Salman Khurshid as 
Uttar Pradesh Congress Committee 
chief, and they have reacted strongly 
to the alleged talks between the SP 
leader and Atal Behari Vajpayee. 
These actions appear to them as a 
potential reversal of the Samajwadi 
Party’s ideological position. Should 
they desert the party en masse during 


the coming elections, it would be left- 


with little chance of winning more than 


_eightseats. With aresurgentand offen- 


sive Congress, the SP’s advantage is 
compromised. Some of its members 
have already responded to Congress 
courting and rejoined it. . | 
: As the war of posters during the 
months of May and June 1999 has 
shown, Muslim votes are central to 
both the SP and the Congress.’ The 
likely scenario is that Muslims in dif- 
ferent regions will vote differently, a 
primary variable being their assess- 
ment of the winnability of the candi- 
dates. The alliance between the SP and 
the Nationalist Congress Party in 
Maharashtra indicates that Mulayam 
Singh is looking for a secular alterna- 
tive to the Congress. In U.P. he will 


. certainly concentrate on opposing the 


Congress with strong Muslim candi- 
dates thus boosting the BJP's chances 
once again.? 


7. These are again results from the CSDS's 
post-election survey, as quoted in P. Kumar, 
opcit. 

8. Posters featuring Salman Khurshid embrac- 
ing Atal Behari Vajpayee and Mulayam Singh 
Yadav having tea with the prime minister were 
plastered throughout the state in an attempt to 
show the proximity of both leaders to the BJP 
and hence their duality. 


9. This had been the result of his strategy in 


Cruel Choices 


Despite the tendency towards 
tactical voting, there is a chance that 
Muslims might choose not to support 
the SP in large numbers as its harping 
on religious feelings is seen more а$ а 
disadvantage, pushing them to the 
edge of society. Obversely this might 
help the SP because, prompted by his 
counsellor Amar Singh, Mulayam 
Singh has tried to draw upper caste 
votes, though with little success so far. 
If the Muslims disavow the SP then 
MulayamSingh mightattemptto shed 
his pro-Muslim, ‘Maulana Mulayam' 
image and win some sympathy from 
the upper castes. In 1996, only about 
6% of uppercastes had cast their votes 
in favour of the Samajwadi Party/ 
Janata Dalalliance.!! | 


Т. stand adopted by the BSP is 
another contentious point in the com- 


_ing election. The Bahujan Samaj Par- 


ty’s functioning is such that the party 
is not equipped for long time-spans 
out of power. It heavily relies on its 
capacity to draw funds while in office, 
as well as on its ability to impress on 
the Dalits the justice of their claims. 
After the ‘coup’ by Kalyan Singh in 
October 1998, the BSP has remained 
in the background of the political 
scene. Yet, the impact it had on-the 
Dalits during its short term in power 
has not been diluted, in particular 
among the Chamar caste which was 
the main beneficiary ofits reforms. 
Chamars, who accountfor nearly 
60% ofthe Scheduled Castes of Uttar 
Pradesh, continueto manifestly stand 
strong behind the BSP, but their sup- 
port is not sufficient for the BSP to 
regain its pre-1997 political influe- 


western U.P. during the 1996 Lok Sabha elec- 
tions. 

10. Cf. the survey done by M. Aslam around 
the 1993 and 1996 U.P. assembly elections, 
M. Aslam, ‘From Resistance to Resignation’, 
Seminar (465), May 1998, pp. 35-39 


11. CSDS post-election survey, opcit. 


nce. Chamars became differentiated 
from other sub-castes in the SC group- 
ing because of the share they had 
cornered in the administration, thanks 
to the reservation quotas’? and'more 
recently because of the attention bes- 
towed upon them by the BJP. To other 
members of the Scheduled Castes, 
they have becomean elite, which they 
sometimes qualify as ‘new Brah- 
mins’, to convey the idea of their dis- 
tinction from the rest of the Bahujan 
Samaj. i 


These elections will be a test for the 
BSP, indicating the party's sway on ће 
other sections of the Bahujan Samaj. 
The Most Backward Castes, in par- 
ticular, have consistently stayed away 
from it. MBCs are socially and eco- 
nomically as oppressed as most of 
the SCs, yet the BSP has failed to help 
them, partly because it was ill at ease 


with their attachmentto Hinduism and ` 


partly because they have notdeveloped 
group consciousness like the Sched- 
uled Castes. This failure is important 
as it significantly reduces the BSP’s 
credibility within the ‘Bahujan Samaj’ 
front; it is all the more difficult to 
reverse now that the BJP has made 
significantinroads into this section of 
society.” 

The drifting away of Muslims 
is another liability for the BSP in the 
current political scenario. While the 
Congress remained ‘untouchable’ for 
them, the BSP could legitimately expect 
a part of the Muslim vote to come its 
way. But much in the manner of the 
Samajwadi Party, it had done little for 
Muslims while in power and used the 
emotional potential of religion for its 
12. Currently there are about 1301AS officers 
and about 65 IPS officers belonging to the 


Scheduled Castes in U.P., a majority of whom 
are Chamars and Jatavs. 


13. See the article by Jagpal Singh and Sudha 
Pai, ‘Politicisation of Dalits and MBCs’, Eco- 
nomic and Political Weekly 32(23), 7-13 June 
1997, pp. 1356-61. 


own ends. Kanshi Ram is reported to 
have privately urged Muslims to form 
their own party and to stop relying on 
others; in short, to go the way the SCs 
had gone.'* That factis starting to dawn 
upon the community and, together 
with the revival of the Congress party 
in the state, most of the former BSP 
Muslim vote can be expected to be redi- 
rected tothe Congress. 

Indeed after eight years of poli- 


tical insignificance the Congress "' 


appears on the way back in U.P. The 
sharp decline which had taken place 


. Since the late 1980s, characterized by 


its inability to respond to the twin 
forces of Mandalisation and religious 
fundamentalism, has been reversed by 
changes in the party’s organizational 
structure and its new political initia- 
tives. By attacking the Samajwadi 
Party and equating it with the BJP for 
the gain it made by projecting religion 
in politics, the Congress has managed 
to strike achord among Muslims. 


A. the same time, it has been care- 
ful not to alienate the upper castes by 
seeming too pro-Muslim. In any case, 
the character of Salman Khurshid 
makes him closer to the educated elite 
than to the traditional, more religious- 
minded Muslims for whom he is an 
outsider. Traditionally, upper castes 
were the organisational backbone of 
the Congress and, together with the 
SCs and the Muslims, comprised its 
winning electoral equation. They too 
havelentasympatheticeartothe Con- 
gress in the last year due to a growing 
disenchantment with the BJP govern- 
ment in the state. 


The high-handedness of the : 


Kalyan Singh government, the inner 


tensions between the different fac- ` 


tions of the party and, after the assas- 


i i i i, | 16. hi Р 1 1 t 
sination of Bra : 2a M В: а е ebrat ed phrase 
| 1s is au I ss’ e 


14. Interview with Nawab Mir Abdullah, 
Lucknow, 17 June 1999, 


made upper castes, in particular the 
'Brahmins, open to new alternatives. 
"The Congress recently held its first 


significant meeting in Ayodhya since 
the demolition of the Babri Masjid. A 
number of upper caste leaders shared 
the dais with sadhus and emphasized 
the necessity of bridging differences 
betweenthe various religious sections 


апа castes in society.'? 


E 


А the ‘coalition of extremes’ could 
be revived for the Congress, it would 
certainly have a chance of winning 
upto 20 seats — a far cry from its old 
tallies but a tremendous gain fromthe 
previous Lok Sabhaelections. Yet; its 
organizational weakness remains one 
of the main problems for the party. As 


‘one state leader admitted, ‘Workers 
-are insecure and insane. It feels like 


having 2000 babies on my hands." To 
win votes, the Congress organization 
relied on a patronage system rather 
than on an active and dynamic pres- 
ence in the districts. Ten years out of 
power and faced with a hostile admi- 
nistration, the Congress had almost 
become рше irrelevanti in Uttar 
Pradesh. ` 

In addition; the state unit has 
been plagued with rampant, and at 
times, open factionalism. The.new 
UPCCchief has found it hard to secure 
his influence in the faction-ridden 


“> party unit and to prevail upon the 
: group led by the previous UPCC leader, 
Jitendra Prasad: The latter had pre- 

' sided over the demise of the party in 


the state and he and his followers can- 
not be said to wield real powerin Uttar 
Pradesh. Yet Prasad is close to the 
Gandhi family апасопіпиеѕіоайуіѕе 


‘Sonia Gandhi, thereby rerauing ac 


‘strong influence.” 


e 


13. Interview, Ayodhya, 13 March 1999. , 


accounting for the success of the Congress i in 


' U.P. under Indira Gandhi: 


17.Interview, Delhi, 5 March 1999.- - 


: One of the main stakes for the 


"Congress in caste-polarised Uttar 


Pradesh is to shed its.old image of a 
Brahmin-dominated party, reluctant 
togive more voicetothe Dalits and the 
OBCS. While religious polarisation has 
receded into the background, caste 
politics remain acute. If the Congress 
is to regain ground in the state, it has 
to acknowledge the mistakes made in 
the pastinterms of over-concentration 
of power with uppercastes andits des- 
: ultory treatment of other caste:groups 
and communities. 

There are clear indications that 
the party's high command has under- 
stood the necessity of such a policy. 
The nomination of Sushil Kumar 
Shinde, a Scheduled Caste legisla- 
tor from Maharashtra, to oversee 
affairs in Uttar Pradesh and Bihar 
comes as an attempt at projecting a 
Dalit face.at the party's helm. How- 
ever, Shinde is alien to U.P. politics 
and his 'influence' is unlikely to be’ 
significant. ; . 


Y. in the same manner that the BJP 
nominated Suraj Bhan, a Scheduled 
Caste politician from Punjab as gov- 
ernor of U.P., this reflects the need for 
the Congress to change its image and 
come closer.to those very groups - 
‘which had asserted themselves by 
leaving its fold. Therefore, theempha- 
sis on Dalits and Muslims but also on 
the OBCs and women. The nature of 
political mobilization and affiliation - 


‘has changed dramatically. since the 
_last Congress regime in О.Р.; it is not 
-conceivable for those sections of 


AX TT ee 


society which had become dissatisfied ~ 


with the Congress’ way to returntothe 
- fold ur unless itshows itselfundéra A. 
ferentlighit.- 

- In addition, sections which had 
not been significantly associated with 
the Congress like the-OBCs are now 
affiliated to parties in which they have 
` gained substantial power. The pres- 


lemme at 
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` sureand rising influence of OBCs in the 


BJP may have generated tensions; it is 
nevertheless a major source of votes 
and support for the party. 


Fan, women constitute another 
constituency that has asserted itself 
in the last few years, though the pace 
ofchange is slow and is so far concen- 
trated in the urban areas of U.P. Sonia 
Gandhiisa figure whoattracts women; 
she has recently cultivated the bahu 
image which has high appeal in the 
countryside.'* Mayawati's had been 
a very similar case in the years 1993- 
1995 when the ascent ofa Dalit woman 
to the most important position in the 
state did motivate women from that 
section of society to vote for her. 

Recent changes in ће Congress 
organisation make it evident that the 
party is trying to reform itself. The 
UPCC nominated by Khurshid in April 
1999 reflects the recent positions 
taken after Sonia Gandhi was elected 
party president. A 33% reservation for 
women has been implemented and SCs 
and OBCs have been accommodated to 
the extent of 20% of the seats. In this 
respect, the Congress party executive 
in Uttar Pradesh 15 ahead of the natio- 
nalexecutive. 

The Congress has also tried to 
reintroduce some sense of efficiency 
among party workers. Salman Khur- 
shid has foregrounded efficient party 


^ workers who had been marginalised 
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over the years. Gaining support from 
Narayan Dutt Tiwari and his follow- 
ers, he has tried to sideline the Jitendra 
Prasad and Pramod Tiwari groups. 
This, however, has antagonized many 
Congress apparatchiks since, des- 
pite the huge number of workers and 
leaders included (253 members alto- 
gether), no major state leader has been 
accommodated. 


18. See for instance her resignation speech 
from the Congress leadership. 
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Can these cleaning-up efforts be 
expected to propel the Congresstonew 
heights in the state? What has been the 
reaction of the voters to them and what 
part will the condition of other parties 
be expected to play in the Congress’ 
comeback attempt? 

The next elections will not wit- 
ness a Congress wave. Public res- 
ponse to the meetings held in the state 
has dwindled, viz., the rallies organized 
in Rae Bareli or Lucknow nearly 1999 
to the most recent one in Varanasi in 
June which attracted only 15,000 peo- 
ple. Its slogans have failed to capture 
the imagination of the voters so far 
since their attention has been hijacked 
by the Kargil crisis and its manage- 
ment by the BJP. As its organisation 
remains astumbling block, itis likely 
to face the same problems as the BJP 
in both selection of candidates and 
electioneering. The nomination of a 
special team of advisers by the central 
leadership to oversee the elections is 
a sign of its apprehension of tensions 


and of the importance given to U.P. in| 


this contest. 


Sous itgoitalone, the Congress's 
chances will remain small, in spite of 
a predictable rise in seats. But in the 
event of an understanding between the 
Congress and the BSP, even in the form 
of seat adjustments, and between the 
Congress and Lok Dal, its prospects 
will brighten. Mayawati, however, 
has so far made clear her refusal to 
ally with the Congress, since the 1996 
tie-up failed to give her any edge. The 
argument is that while the Congress 
benefits given the easy transferability 
of Scheduled Caste votes — the BSP’s 
base willcast its votes forthe Congress 
ifaskedtodoso—there remains adoubt 
astothe reverse. Nevertheless the cur- 
rent political configuration has scope 
for it. If so, the result in U.P. would 
provea providential boon forthe Con- 
gress atthe national level. 


FOR a party that has been on both 
sides of the ‘untouchability fence’ for 
two decades, the formation of the 
National Democratic Alliance is indi- 
cative of a political turnaround. It is 


also an admission by the Bharatiya ` 


Janata Party that it needs to forge alli- 
ances in its pursuit of power. After five 
decades of existence in various ava- 


tars, the political wing of the Rashtriya . 


Swayamsevak Sangh finally appears 
to have resolved the vexed issue of 
political untouchability. 

This trait, exhibited by a major- 
ity of political parties, has been a 


' recurring factor in Indian politics; 


even the Bharatiya Jana Sangh was 
not spared in the era when it played 
only a marginal role in the Indian 
polity. The question of joining the 
SVD coalitions in several states in the 
late 1960s had been widely debated 
within the party and generated great 
acrimony. Even after the collapse of 
the SVD government, several sections 
within the Jana Sangh called for 
greater cohesion with other non Con- 


Step aside, big brother 


NILANJAN MUKHOPADHYAY 


gress parties. However, the party 
steered clear of alliances that were 
forged because of electoral necessity 
only to succumb in 1977 and agreed 
to the party’s merger with the Janata 
Party. The BJP, carved out of the debris 
of the Janata experiment, was unequi- 
vocal in its position that given the 
‘precipitative role’ played by the ‘dual 
membership’ issue in the collapse of 
the Morarji Desai government, it 
would maintain a distinct identity and 
steer clear of any mergers in future. 
During the late 1980s when the 
BJPessentially remained a fringe party, 
it played asmall yet significant role in 
cobbling together a front whose basic 
political thrust was anti-Congressism. 
Onatleast two occasions—in the early 
1980s when Indira Gandhi was in 
power, and during Rajiv Gandhi's 
tenure — there were attempts to form 
another ‘mother of all anti-Congress’ 
party by merging various parties. 
While the moves by Charan Singh 
remained nascent, V.P. Singh’s initia- 
tive took the shape of Janata Dal. 
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But, the BJP took a principled position 
against merger with the new party and 


. instead opted to forge ап electoral 


‘understanding’. This policy was sin- 
gularly responsible for the quantum 
jump by the BJP in the 1989 elections 
when the party registered an unprec- 
edented growth from 2 to 88 seats in 
the Lok Sabha. This was amidst the 
spectacle of the ‘Indian Right’ and the 
communists being part of an anti- 
Congress front. 


Т. 1980s ended оп a note of satis- 
faction for the BJP: ithad overcome its 
‘untouchable tag’ and besides sup- 
porting a centrist coalition of sorts at 
the Centre, was part of acoalition gov- 


ernment in Haryana. Spurred by the , 


growing public discord against the 
Rajiv Gandhi government, the BJP 
also shed some of its inhibitions of 
aligning with another rag-tag anti- 
Congress front. The events of the late 
1980s thus witnessed a dilution in the 
positions of both the non-BJP but anti- 
Congress parties, and the BJP. 

Ayodhya, which had emergedas 
acentral political issue when the locks 
of the disputed shrine were opened for 
Hindu devotees in 1986, was not con- 
sidered significant by-the non-BJP 
opposition parties in the run up to the 
1989 polls. It, however, became the 
main political concern in the pre-Rajiv 
Gandhi assassination phase of the 
1991.elections. The BJP coined the 
phrase ‘going at it alone’ and sought 
to bask in the glory of being under the 
spotlight on its own. 

' Though the party won only an 
additional 40 Lok Sabha seats and was 
nowhere near securing a majority, the 
1991 election was notable for the near 
nation-wide spread that the BJP regis- 
tered. The party polled aiotal of 20.8% 
of the popular vote, but more signifi- 
cantly fielded candidates in 468 cons- 
tituencies. This was nearly double the 
figure of 191 that it had managed in 
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1989 while a part of the two-pronged 
alliance with the JD and the commu- 
nists. The 1991 election results led to 
the coining of the phrase that the BJP 
was a ‘government in waiting’; there 
was near unanimity in the media that 
the ‘victorcame second’, 

More significant, however, was 
the BJP's ‘splendid isolation’ from 
other non-Congress parties which had 
by then realised the possibility of the 
BJP's emergence as the only national 
alternative to the Congress. The events 
in the initial years of Narasimha Rao’s 
tenure were marked by atotalisolation 
of the BJP from opposition politics. On 
its part the BJP too made little effort to 
find any allies and pursued aggressive 
programmes on issues ranging from 


Ayodhya to Kashmir and uniform 
'civil code. | 


Т. BJP’s isolation grew following 
the demolition of the Babri Masjid and 
only a concerted effort by significant 
sections within the Sangh Parivar ena- 
bled it to find allies on ‘non-political’ 
issues like the Dunkel Draft. The suc- 
cess of Sangh Parivar affiliates like 
the Swadeshi Jagran Manch and the 
Bharatiya Mazdoor Sangh in drawing 
elements outside the RSS fold corre- 
sponded with the unfolding of the 
hawala scandal and L.K. Advani’s 
subsequent withdrawal from the lead- 
ership race within the BJP. Coming as 
it did barely a few months before the 
1996 election, the BJP failed to fine-tune 
itsnew ‘liberal’ facade and thereby had 
to fight the polls without any signifi- 
cant alliances. 

The party, however, embarked 
ona major drive of forging new allies 
the moment it became clear that the 
12th general election was unavoid- 
able; by the time elections were for- 
mally announced it had managed to 
sew up mostof its alliances in various 


. states. The few that remained were 


fixed well before the campaign picked 


up and despite the fact that Jayalalitha 
caused ahiccup ortwo, it was the same 
alliance that cobbled together a coali- 
tion after being invited by the Presi- 
dent to form the government. 

Though tedious, a narration of 
the chain of events since the 1980s is 
particularly relevant as it was during 
this period that some of the most deci- 
sive changes in the Indian polity took 
place. For starters, the idea of an all 
encompassing ‘mother of all parties’ 


that rules both at the Centre and ina - 


majority of states does not appedr as 
necessary as it did in the first four 
decades after Independence. Till the 
1980s the USP of the Congress was the 
proverbial TINA factor: in other words, 
there was no other party with as rep- 
resentative a base. Coupled with the 


- , failure of the opposition to provide 
stable governments in the 1960s and - 


1970s, this was the most important 
reason for the success of the stability 
plank. Nothing worked better in 1980 
than Indira Gandhi’s slogan: elect a 
government that works. 


T. shift away from stable (read 
dominated by one authoritarian leader) 
parties with an all-India base being the 
sole claimants to power at the Centre 


began in effect from the early 1990s _. 


with the phased disintegration of the 


Janata Dal. Till the time when Messrs ` 


V.P. Singh & CoformedtheJD by incor- 
porating disgruntled Congress leaders 
andthe scattered vestiges ofthe Janata 
Party, it was believed that to be a seri- 
ousclaimantto poweratthe Centre the 
party needed to be ‘another Congress’. 
But this changed as leaders periodi- 
cally left the JD, each forming his own 
party with a limited regional base. 
Initially, the BJP questioned this 
thinking by first refusing to merge with 
the new party and later chalking outan 
adventurist line during nocturnal 
meetings in the DCM-Toyota vehicle 
that redoubled as Advani's home dur- 


ing his nation-wide sojourn in 1990. 
With the BJP's growth unabated in the 
1991 election it was evident that the 
TINA factor no longer made voters 
schizophrenic. As a result when the 
Janata Parivar started breaking down, 
faction leaders were not unduly per- 
turbed at losing their tag of ‘national 
leader’ and being described asa ‘regio- 
nal chieftain’. This was the beginning 
of the much-vaunted political feder- 
alism at the level of political parties. 
The term khichdi'sarkar suddenly 
found acceptability, both in political 
circles and in the media; that in the 
inevitable coalition era it could pro- 
vide as stable (policy wise) a govern- 
mentas any one-party government. 


У, a short span of time it was 


no longer politically embarrassing for 


H.D. Deve Gowdato step directly into. 


South Block from Karnataka or for 
Inder Kumar Gujral to hop from the tic 
to Race Course Road. For that matter, 
it was no longer politically imprudent 
to consider Mulayam Singh Yadav as 
a potential PM despite barely a score 
of members supporting him inthe Lok 
Sabha. While such instances had been 
witnessed earlier during the tenures of 
Charan Singh and Chandrashekhar, 
both chapters had evoked moral indig- 
nation from a majority in the country. 
Stability thus need not only be mea- 
sured by a government’s longevity but 
can also be deduced by the consis- 
tency of various governments on the 
issue of economic liberalisation. 
True that the BJP is no JD with a 
declining presence in states like Kar- 
nataka and Orissa. Itis also no Sharad 
Pawar’s NCP or Laloo Yadav’s RJD 


without claims of even a marginal . 


presence outside its area of strength. 
The BJP clearly has a more representa- 
tive base; this was evident in the 1998 
elections when the party showed evi- 
dence of striking roots throughout 
the country. The party is no longer a 


clone of its earlier avatar that was 


restricted to just the urban centres in 
Hindi speaking states, supported by 
the uppercastes. However, itis equally 
true that the BJP is nowhere near being 
the Congress of yore. 

Despite rapid growth in areas 
earlier considered to be out of the BJP's 
ambit, there are still yawning gaps in 
the party’s base. In the initial years of 
its march to power the BJP made a con- 
certed bid to construct a nation-wide 
support base. But in the intervening 
years it has done quite a turnaround, 
both in terms of being more accom- 
modative towards other parties and 
also on admitting the limitations of its 
support base. With India on the thresh- 
old of another election, the BJP has 
for the second time forged another 
umbrella alliance, that is undoubtedly 
the *mother of all alliances'. The rea- 
sons for taking the lead in building 
such an alliance which has forced the 
BJPto compromise ori key ideological 
and policy issues stems from a reali- 
sation that the nature of the Indian 
polity has changed. The development 
shall also have a làsting impact on 
the political future of the nation, as 
it becomes incumbent on political 
parties to work together with greater 
cohesion. ` ) 


T. BJP's acceptance ofthe coalition 
theory, however, was preceded by a 
long period when it eschewed the idea 
of collaboration with other non Con- 
gress parties. In ways more than one, 
this was a reaction to the manner in 
which centrist and left-of-centre par- 
ties tried to isolate it in the build-up to 
the 1991 election. But the BJP took its 
‘government in waiting’ image to 
heart and seriously believed that the 
party had the capacity to comé to 
power on its own. This myth was, 
however, shattered in the 1993 elec- 
tions to several state assemblies when 
Advani’s image took a beating follow- 


ing his failure to win the ‘referendum 
on Ayodhya’. The results led to intro- 
spection within the BJP'and a realisa- 
tionthatthe social base ofthe party did 
nothavethe necessary wherewithalto 
ensure a majority on its own. 


l. was thus evident that the BJP’s 
isolationist policy could not take the 
party any further in its pursuit of power. 
But the problem was that it was caught 
ina bind of having to abide by its hard- 
nosed postures to retain the support 
of neo-converts and hardliners alike. 
Moreover, at that time the party’s hard 
line was too closely identified with 
Advani and no dilution in the party’s 
ideological content was possible under 
his leadership. Inner party contradic- 


. tions also played a crucial role at this 


Stage in preventing the ‘reinvention’ 
of Vajpayee and thereby preparing 
ground for attracting potential allies 
by softening the hard line. — 

This suggests that it was not an 
impromptu overreaction of a war- 


, weary general that led to Vajpayee’s 


crowning by Advani, as widely pro- 
jected within the Sangh Parivar. 
Rather, the decision was consciously 
taken with the intent of softening the 
Hindutva line of the party fordrawing 
allies to its fold. The decision has also 
to be seen as an admission by the BJP 
leadership that it should not become 
‘another Congress’; instead that it 
would be politically more prudent for 
itto head a ‘mother ofall alliances’. 
The BJP’s emergence as one of 
the principal proponents of the coali- 
tion theory has not been without prob- 
lems. Ironically, however, these came 
mainly from within the RSS fraternity. 
Even after the failure of the BJPto mus- 
ter any additional allies during the par- 
ty’s ill-conceived tenure in 1996, there 
was visible discomfort within the 
Sangh Parivar about attempts to forge 


“a broad pre-élection front. The dis- 


comfort stemmed from the decision to 
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align with several state level parties 
who were seen as the principal reason 
behind the BJP decision to dilute its 
ideological purity. Opposition to the 
alliance was, however, muted since it 
also presented an opportunity for 
pitchforking the BJP into power. 


T. real problems within the BJP 
started after Vajpayee assumed office; 
the RSS presumed thatthe government 
would function as an extension of the 
Nagpur secretariat. From the moment 
of government formation till the time 


Vajpayee lost the vote of confidence - 


in April 1999, he was acutely hams- 
trung — beiton the question of choice 
of cabinet colleagues, or on policy 
issues like opening up the insurance 
sectorto foreign companies. 
Thecrux ofthetension between 
the Sangh and the government was 
thatthecadre, and alsocertain sections 
of the RSS leadership, felt that though 
it was ‘their government’ it had done 
nothing to implement any of the origi- 
nal agenda of the Sangh Parivar. 
Though Vajpayee and his team sought 
cover under the argument of ‘compul- 
sions of coalition politics’, it cut little 
ice with the bulk of the Sangh Parivar. 
Intime the defence of the government 
even isolated Advani from significant 
sections within the RSS, indicating that 


_ it had not yet come to terms with the 


BJP decision to abandon attempts of 
becoming the ‘next Congress’. 

By cementing the loose alliance 
after weeding out potential trouble- 
makers, the BJP is now committed to 
the National Democratic Alliance. 
The commitment first became evident 


when the party took the lead in formu- - 


lating a national agenda for gover- 


` nance. Later on, despite reservations 


within the Sangh Parivar, the govern- 
ment stuck to the paper despite its 
shallowness on issues of policy. The 
intention of the BJP-led coalition was 
unclear on several issues during its 
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tenure. But, itwasevidentthatthis was 
a government that was clear about 
what not to do: no Ayodhya, no uni- 
form civil code, no dramatic amend- 
ments to the Constitution and, above 
all, no real tampering with the social 
fabric. 

The key issues that had cata- 
pulted the BJP to its pre-eminent posi- 
tion (in other words, the real agenda 
of the RSS) were put on the backburner 
by the government. Both the party and 
government were circumspect about 
raising any issue that mightincense its 
alliance partners, In fact, party leaders 
were prepared for resentment from 
within their ranks, butthey were unwill- 
ing to once again risk political isola- 
tion. Itis true that attacks on Christians 
emerged as one of the major chapters 
of social discord during Vajpayee’s 
tenure, but this was localised and not 
allowed to snowball into a nation- 
wide issue despite a concerted cam- 
paign by the publications division of 
the Sangh Parivar. Even in its attack 
on Christians per se, the line of attack 
was shaped more with an eye to ward- 
ing off the threat from Sonia Gandhi 
(with her Christian heritage). 


T... is little doubt that the more the 


NDAisstrengthened—eitheron account ` 


of electoral compulsions or because 


of the genuine pressure emerging out ` 


of the inner dynami¢s-of the Sangh 
Parivar-— its distance from the ideologi- 
cal agenda ofthe Sangh Parivar would 
widen. The NDA is in the process of 
emerging as a centre-right alliance 
with a ‘nationalist’ (read hawkish) for- 
eign and defence policy that conve- 
niently nosedives into the economic 
package created by, the process of 
globalisation. Some concessions are 
likely to be made in the social sector 
for electoral reasons and because of a 
need to cater to the vote banks of vari- 
ous alliance partners. The BJP has lit- 
tle choice but to continue putting the 


interests of its allies before its own. 
Though discomfiting, the RSS leader- 
ship has little choice: it either forces 
the BJP to change tack and risk losing 
whatever little share of power it has, 
or it accepts the situation and hopes 
that at leastsome of its policies will be 
implemented by the government. It is 
indeed ironical that despite providing 
the mainframe of the NDA, the RSS 
finds itself perilously short of ideo- 
logical endorsement. The RSS view- 
point these days is indeed guided by a 
preference for the proverbial bird in 
hand. 


T.. NDA is unlikely to survive an 
electoral setback at the hands of a 
single party (read Congress), though 
if another hazy coalition succeeds it 


` topowerthe situation would be differ- 
- ent. The return to single party gov- 


ernance would indicate the voters' 
rejection of political federalism and 
once again push the BJP into proving 
that it has the capacity to become 
‘another Congress’. That would neces- 
sarily mean areturn to the RSS agenda 
with social strife being one of the 
recurring factors. It is thus evident 
that the allies of the BJP can keep the 
best ‘check’ on the RSS agenda. 

Social harmony will prevail 
only if the BJP is guided by a need to 
assuage junior partners and through 
the imperatives of governance. Butthe 
NDA also faces the danger of disinte- 
grating in the event of the BJP decid- 
ing to force contentious issues as part 
of national consensus. That, however, 
would primarily be decided by the RSS 
and the nation would be spared many 
a hiccup if the monolith redefines its 
goals at the earliest. Poised to enter its 
75th anniversary year shortly, there 
could be no better time for ће RSS than 
the present. The future of the NDA 
hinges on theelbowroomitis allowed. 
Clearly, Big Brother in Nagpur has to 
step aside. 


PERHAPS the most delicious incon- 
gruity inthe Indian political landscape 
today is Sonia Gandhi’s stewardship 
of the Indian National Congress, the 
second largest political party that 
seeks to displace the Bharatiya Janata 
Party inthe ruling arrangement. Sonia 
Gandhi’s political persona defines 
not only the relationships within the 
Congress but has also come to dictate 
the relationships and responses of a 
large number of political groups, per- 
sonalities and individuals. She has 
changed the Congress for the better, 
almost revived it; and she led the 
Congress to impressive victories in 
MadhyaPradesh, Rajasthan and Delhi 
the Assembly elections in November 
1998. : 

Yet the country hardly knows 
the woman behind the Sonia Mystique. 
She has carefully and calculatedly 
refused to come down from the high 
pedestal of the regal empress; and 
even as she goes through the ritual of 
the democratic process, she continues 
to proceed on the presumption of a 
dynastic raison d’etre: that the coun- 
try continues to owe political affection 
and votes tothe Nehru-Gandhi family, 
and that the very membership to that 
family, even if by marriagé, endows 
her with wisdom, sagacity and lead- 
ership qualities. 

The debate within the Congress 
over Sonia Gandhi’s (un)suitability 
for the office of prime minister on acc- 
ount of her foreign origin was settled 
on her terms; but the manner in which 
that debate was settled only added to 
the disquiet and doubts about her 
occupying that office in South Block. 


Collected words of Sonia Gandhi 


HARISH KHARE 


What is more, Sonia Gandhi 
refuses to participate in the simplest 
and most fundamental democratic 
ritual—open questioning, grillmg and 
accounting of the leader. To date she has 
not subjected herself to an interview, 
either by the print orelectronic media. 
On the other hand she has spoken 
enough in public, andeach public utte- 
rance is a matter of record (because 
she hardly speaks extempore). 

From these collected words of 
Sonia Gandhi we construct a profile 
of the Congress, its leader and the 
relationship between the two. These 
collected words also convey the conver- 
gence of psychological motivations, 
political impulses and organizational 
constraints. It is the dynamism of this 
convergence that will determine the 
Congress performance in the next 
general elections. 


INDIA AND MY FAMILY 
‘I remember how deeply my hus- 
band cared for your welfare, and how 
hard he worked to ensure your peace 
through the Accord of 1986. Before 
him, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and 
Mrs. Indira Gandhi also did their 
utmost for the development of this 
region. In fact, it was my mother-in- 
law who created the state of Mizoram 
when she was Prime Minister.’ 
_ -Sonia Gandhi, at Champhai, 
Mizoram, November 1998 


*"T$belongto that family that has relent- 
lessly worked forthe well-being ofthe 
nation. My political career would have 
no meaning if 1am not able to make a 
difference in people's lives, if Iam not 
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able to carry forward the dreams of my 

ancestors. All this is possible only with 
your cooperation.’ 

—Sonia Gandhi, at Varanasi, 

: 18June 1999 


'Iremember the clarity of purpose of 
members of my own family who sin- 
gle-mindedly devoted themselves to 
the service of the nation. Jawaharlal 
Nehru, the builder of modern India, 
gave us a vision. of our immense 


‘capabilities and charted the course 


for us to follow. Indira Gandhi never 
wavered in her purpose to break the 
stranglehold of poverty and to make 
us a self-sufficient and proud people. 
My husband Rajiv Gandhi, who for- 
sook his personal inclination to work 
in the public domain, focused the 
energies of our people with a sense of 


mission towards achieving greatness ` 


in the 21st century. Such has been the 
tradition to which I, and all of us in the 
Congress family, belong.’ 
—Sonia Gandhi, at Talkatora 
‘Stadium, Delhi, 25 May 1999 


* As far as your region is concerned, 


my family has an old and lasting rela- . 


tionship. The elders here would recall 
that when there was an earthquake in 
1934, Jawaharlal Nehru was the first 
toreach. Later, helaid the foundation- 
stone of the Gandak project for the 
kisans. Indiraji set up the Kanthi ther- 
mal power station, so that there may 
not be any shortage of electricity. And 
when Rajivji sanctioned the Rs 5,700 


. crore developmental package for 


Bihar, there was provision for your 


‘region as well.’ 


~Sonia Gandhi, at Muzzafarpur, 
Bihar, 6 July 1999 


CONGRESS AS FAMILY HEIRLOOM 

‘Now you decide. When Jyoti Basu, 
Moopanar, and Laloo Yadav certify 
that Sonia is the nation’s bahu, this 
Tariq Anwar, a two-bit side-kick of 
Sitaram Kesri, dares to raise the issue 
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of citizenship of Indira Gandhi’s 
bahu. P.A. Sangmahas gone to foreign 
lands to escape the wrath of the people; 
and Sharad Pawar, that sworn enemy 
of the Nehru family and a periodic 
tormentor of the Congress, whois now 
dreaming dreams of becoming prime 
minister has escaped to his lair in 
Bombay from where he is calling 
Sonia a foreigner. People like Р.У. 
Narashima Rao and Chandra Shekhar 
who are fit to be only patwaris but 
became prime ministers courtesy the 
Nehru family, are now entertaining 
delusions of hastening disintegration 
of the Congress.’ У 
—'Sonia Gandhi Quoyo' by Jagdish 
Piyush, generally known as the Bard 


of Amethi, published during the | 


frenzy of the Soniaresignation week, 
16-25 May 1999 


ME AND NEW IMPROVED CONGRESS 
‘It is the Congress party which under 
the leadership of Jawaharlal Nehru, 
Indira Gandhi and Rajiv Gandhi has 
broughtand weaved together sections 
of society harmoniously. We are the 
only political party that has not, does 
not and will not practice the policies 
ofexclusionandthe politics of spread- 
ing animosities.’ 

—Sonia Gandhi, at Pachmarhi 
(opening remarks), 4 September 1998 


"We will restore the ethical and moral 
foundations ofthe Congress, the foun- 
dations that made the Congress India's 
foremost political institution.’ 
—Sonia Gandhi, at Pachmarhi 
(closingremarks), 6 September 1998 


‘This is admittedly true that in the 
last few years the Congress in Uttar 
Pradesh has become much weakened. 
Perhaps many aberrations have crept 
in, To the best of my ability I am try- 
ing to consolidate the Congress. I want 
us toreactivate all those principles and 
values which were dear to Jawaharlal 


Nehru, Indira Gandhi and Rajiv Gan- © 


dhi. I want each Congress worker to 
think of service to the nation as his first 
priority. I want that we should become 
the voice of the poor and the weaker 
sections. We should be of help to those 
who are helpless, and should lend our 
shoulder to the minorities in their 
struggle.’ 
—Sonia Gandhi, at Varanasi, 
18 June 1999 


‘Ihave been a witness to the untiring 
efforts of Indiraji and Rajivji. I have 
received in legacy a desire for sewa 
from these noble souls. I wantto restore 
the Congress to its old glory. Many 
people are trying to obstruct me in this 
endeavour, but they will not succeed. 
I shall always fight to preserve the 
values for which Rajivji and Indiraji 
sacrificed their lives. lunderstand and 
appreciate the love and affection I 

have received from you.’ 
—Sonia Gandhi, at Muzaffarpur, 
6July 1999 


SONIA THE HIGH COMMAND 
“The Congress President has reviewed 
the situation in Madhya Pradesh and 
after consultation with various lead- 
ers and party functionaries found it not 
necessary to change the leadership of 
the governmentin the state. Therefore, 
the Congress President has decided 
that Digvijay Singh, chief minister 
will continue in the office’ 

-Press release, AICC, 6 May 1998 


REFORMING CONGRESS 

*Consequent upon amendment to the 
Congress constitution providing 3396 
reservation for women and 20% for 
weaker sections, Congress President 
Smt. Sonia Gandhi has reconstituted 
the Congress Working Committee by 
including the following as members of 
the Committee: 


1. Mrs. Mohsina Kidwai, former ` 


president, Uttar Pradesh Congress 
Committee and former union minis- 
ter; 2. Mrs. Ganga Potai, chairperson, 


A 


J~ 


Tribal Welfare Corporation and former 
member, National Commission for 
Women; 3. Mrs. Ambika Soni, presi- 
dent, Mahila Congress and former 
president, Indian Youth Congress; 4. 
Mrs. M. Lakshmi Devi, former presi- 
dent, Andhra Pradesh Mahila Con- 

gress.’ 
—Press release, 31 January 1999, 
signed by Oscar Fernandes, general 
secretary, AICC 


REPAIRING THE DYNASTY’S 
RUNDOWN LEGACY 
‘As anexpression of our deep commit- 
ment to the protection and welfare of 
the minorities, I have consulted with 
our chief ministers and the presidents 
of the Pradesh Congress Committees, 
as also, of course, with our national 
leadership, and am announcing today 
our intensified programme for the pro- 
tection and welfare of the minorities. 
You would all remember that Indiraji 
had proclaimed her 15-point pro- 
gramme in 1983. To ensure its proper 
implementation, Rajivji established 
a monitoring mechanism at the cen- 
tral, state and district levels. Unfortu- 
nately, the 15-point programme has 
fallen into neglect. We cannot expect 
this government to do anything seri- 
ous about it. We have, therefore, iden- 
tified seven key elements on which 
Congress state governments will start 
immediate action, and which the Con- 
gress will urge on state governments 
wherever we are not in office.’ 
—Sonia Gandhi, speech at 
24 Akbar Road, 30 January 1999 


CONGRESS: PERILS OF COALITION 

‘The current political and economic 
situation in the country continues to 
cause us extreme worry. We are gov- 
erned by an unstable coalition in 
which policy-making is ata premium 
and even minimum consensus on 
national issues does not exist. There 
are deep divisions within the BJP 
itself which make it impossible for 


therulingcoalition to delivereffective 
governance. This can only compound 
the miseries of our people who con- 
tinue to be oppressed by high prices, 
lack of law and order and deteriorating 
civic services. People’s expectations 
are fora government that governs and 
an administration that administers. 
There has been no evidence of this in 
the last eight months. It is immature 
and irresponsible for the government 
to blame others for its own shortcom- 
ings. : 
—Sonia Gandhi/CPP leader, 
addressto CPP, 
12December 1998 


ASSUMING LEGITIMACY 

‘As Ihave seen during the many tours 
Ihaveundertaken, the mood ofthe na- 
tion is one of deep disillusionment. 


The people expectusto do our duty as ' 


aconstructive opposition in bringing 
the government back to the track of 
nation-building. They also expect us 
to rise to our constitutional responsi- 
bilities if the ruling coalition falters 
orifthecracksin its contrivededifice 
render it unable to fulfil its own res- 
ponsibility, and threaten to lead to a 
breakdown. We have to reassure the 
nation that we are ready and able to 
rise to our responsibilities and that the 
nation’s interests are paramount.’ 
i —Sonai Gandhi/CPP, 
23 February 1999 


SONIA THE SECULAR PRIESTESS 

“The Congress Working Committee 
unanimously endorses the view of the 
Congress President, Smt. Sonia Gan- 
dhi, inher speech onthe anniversary of 
Swami Vivekananda where she said: 
“India is secular primarily because 
Hinduism, both as a philosophy and 
as a way of life, has been based on what 
our ancients said, Ekam Satayam, 
Vipraha Bahudha Vadanti (Truth is 
one, the wise pursue it variously). 
Vivekananda expressed his personal 
faith with beautiful simplicity in a let- 


ter to Alasinga, “Truth alone is my 


God; the entire world is my country". 
—CwCresolution, 16 January 1999 


‘...weareriding the wave of victory... 
When the electorate sees us strong, 
united and single-minded, and con- 
trasts us with the multi-headed mon- 
sterthe BJP is fielding, there isnodoubt 
that their vote will go to the solid, reli- 
able, time-tested stability which the 
Congress has on offer.’ 

—Sonia Gandhi, remarks before PCC 

presidents/CLPs leaders, 6 May 1999 


ESPRIT DE CORPS 
‘In the last three days, I sensed an 
atmosphere and ambience of team 
spirit. This is most encouraging and 
needs to be sustained. I cannot stress 
enough the absolute essentiality of 
unity and discipline in the party at all 
levels, including among top leaders. 
If we are united, nothing can stop us 
and we will meetany threat, overcome 
any obstacle and win any battle.' 
~Sonia Gandhi, 
6 September 1998 


COTERIE AND COLLECTIVE 
DECISION-MAKING 

‘Once a leader is elected or selected 
through a properly laid down proce- 
dure, he or she should be acknow- 
ledged as such by all with heart and 
soul; (b) No individual or group of 
individuals should be encouraged 
to form a coterie around the leader; 
(c) Internal democracy should be 
preached and practiced by the party. 
The forum of the Congress Working 
Committee should be utilized to freely 
express and exchange views for thé 
good of the party and the nation; (d) Ins- 
tead of shifting everything to the 
leader/the president as we seem to be 
doing now, her burden should be 
shared equally by the CWC members; 
(e) No attempt to slight or sideline 
important members of the party should 
be encouraged; and, (f) Due impor- 
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tance should be given to state lea- 
ders who are the real backbone of the 
party.’ 
—S.C. Jamir, Chief Minister of 
Nagaland, moving the resolution at 
the special session of the AICC 
requesting Sonia Gandhi to continue 
as Congress president, 
25 May 1999 


ORGANIZED COTERIE 
“Internal democracy has been givena 
quiet burial under your leadership. A 
coterie of sycophants with only selfish 
motives have surrounded you and you 
have become a prisonerin their hands. 
Theentire organization is being treated 
as your pocket-borough.’ 
© 2M. Rajasekara Murthy, letter of 
resignation, addressed to 
Sonia Gandhi, 16 July 1999 


SONIA’S POWER-GRAB 
“We have 272 MPs.’ 
—Sonia Gandhi, forecourt, 
Rashtrapati Bhavan, 21 April 1999 


“We have only 233 MPs.' 
—Sonia Gandhi, forecourt, 
Rashtrapati Bhavan, 23 April 1999 


SONIA UNFIT TO BE PRIME MINISTER 
‘The average Indian is not unreason- 
able indemanding that his prime min- 
ister have some track record in public 
life. The Congress party needs to res- 
pect this very justifiable expectation. 
We need to understand that during an 
election campaign, every Congress 
worker has to be able to be aggressive 
about his party’s line. Our workers 
cannot afford to be either defensive or 
apologetic. This will negatively affect 
the party’s performance. 

“We believe, Madam president, 
that even now itis not too late. Let this 
great party once again move forward 
in the direction of Rajivji’s dream—a 
strong resurgent India leading the 
world into the 21st century. Rajivji’s 
dream was shared by all ofus. We look 
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to you to lead the party to fulfil this 
dream.’ 

—Sharad Pawar, P.A. Sangma, 

Tariq Anwar, letter to Sonia Gandhi, 

15 May 1999 


‘This meeting of the All India Con- 

gress Committee expresses its deter- 

mination to fight the General Election 

to the 13th Lok Sabha under her lea- 
dership.’ 

—Draft resolution, AICC, 

Talkatora Stadium, 25 May 1999 


SONIA THE CHARISMATIC LEADER 
‘Have you thought for a moment whe- 
ther your mugshoton a poster—any one 
of yours —will get the party a tenth of 
the votes that Sonia Gandhi’s has done 
— and will do? Do you really believe 
yourtrack record of public life some 
of which is extremely dubious — will 
be more acceptable to the public? Or, 
do you think people will vote for you 
because of the colour of your skin?’ 
—ManiShankarAiyar, ‘Sonia 
Gandhi’s Birthplace: an open reply to 
three Congress colleagues’ 


DYNASTY IS NOT A LICENSETO RULE 
‘Viewed against the daunting chal- 
lenges that go with the prime minis- 
ter's job, a person who is not born in 
India will have to face built-in psycho- 
logical, practical and many other 
kinds of problems which will put the 
office, its incumbent, the whole sys- 
tem and nation’s policies under strain 
and inhibit the discharge of high duties 
undeterred by the nagging doubt that 
his or her Indianness is ever under 
scrutiny. Such a person cannot dis- 
charge the prime ministerial duties 
with poise and equanimity. The one 
who has acquired Indianness cannot 
symbolize Indianness. It is not in the 
interest of the country that the nation 
is allowed to be divided on an issue 
which partakes of emotive tones. 
‘Similarly, the fact that this issue 
has also been raised does not detract 


from the merits of the case. Citizen- 
ship confers certain rights but Indian- 
ness confers certain duties. It is easier 
to become the prime minister than to 
be the prime minister.’ 
—Devendra Nath Dwivedi, former 
general secretary of AICC, inhis letter 
of resignation from the Congress, 
` 3June 1999 


NATION'S BAHU 

"The question is not whether she is the 
bahu of this country; the question is 
whatare herqualifications forbecom- 


ing the prime minister of this coun-- 


try?’ 
—Sharad Pawar, presidential address 
at the Ist convention of the National- 
ist Congress Party, at Mumbai, 
10 June 1999 


INSTITUTIONALIZED SYCOPHANCY 
‘This meeting of the Congress Work- 
ing Committee places on record its 


. appreciation of the leadership pro- 


vided by the Congress president, 
Mrs. Sonia Gandhi by leading the 
party to victory in three state assem- 
bly elections in Delhi, Madhya 
Pradesh, and Rajasthan. It is hearten- 
ing to note that the large section of 
minorities, Dalits, backwards and 
other sections of the society who left 
the party have returned to the party 
fold because of the confidence they 
havein her leadership. 
“Mrs. Gandhi spared no pains in cam- 
paigning vigorously forthe success of 
the party candidates in this election. 
She provided the right type of leader- 
ship to bring back credibility to the 
party and inspired confidence in the 
mind of the people in general and the 
Congress activists in particular." 
—CWC resolution, 
29 November 1998 


CELEBRATION OF SYCOPHANCY 

‘Respected Smt. Soniaji, I was tour- 
ing in my constituency Jhunjhunu 
when the shocking news of your res- 


ignation from the presidentship of the 
Indian National Congress came in. 
The news was received in the constitu- 


ency like a personal tragedy in every - 


home. Cutting short my tour, limme- 
diately returned'to Delhi. The people 
of India shower on you their love and 


‘affection, in measure no less than that 


given to Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, 
Indira Gandhi and. Rajiv Gandhi. I 
have seen people in my constituency 
weeping as if a personal tragedy has 
befallen on them. They want to rush 
to Delhi to personally meet you to beg 
that you may not insist on quitting the 
leadership of the party. I assured them 
that I will convey their feelings to 
you... I cannot visualize a Congress 
party without you. In this hour of trial, 
Istand behind you like arock.’ 
--Sis Ram Ola, letter to Sonia Gandhi, 
18 May 1999 


SONIA THECONGRESS PM 
‘We reiterate our conviction that with 
Soniaji as our standard bearer, the 
Congress will coast to victory in the 
forthcoming elections, after which, 
without doubt, the Congress parlia- 
mentary party will elect her as its 
leader and in that capacity she will be 
invited by the President to become the 
next prime minister of India.’ | 
—All the ten secretaries, AICC, 
press statement, 18 May 1999 


SPONSORED SYCOPHANCY 
‘The Executive Committee of the 


_ Congress(I) party in Parliament ex- 


presses its heartiest appreciation of 
the dynamic leadership of our beloved 
Leader, Smt. Sonia Gandhi, during the 
lastone year as president of AICC and 
chairperson of the Congress Parlia- 
mentary party. f 

‘The inspiration of our beloved 
Leader has raised the morale of the 
party enabling it to perform its role 
will always be remembered. We are 
sure that under her dynamic leadership, 
the party would perform its duties as 


7 


per expectation of the people and to 
the true tradition of this great organi- 
zation.’ 


ORCHESTRATED SYCOPHANCY 

‘After taking note of the fact of over- 
whelming desire of Congressmen and 
women all over the country to have 
Smt. Sonia Gandhi as Congress presi- 
dent, this meeting requests our leader 
Soniajitoreview herdecision of demit- 
ting office as Congress president and 
appeals to herto continue as Congress 
president to lead the battle against 
hunger and poverty and also against 
the communal and fascist forces rep- 

resented by the BJP and its allies." 
—Resolution passed by presidents of 
the Pradesh Congress Committees 
andthe leaders ofthe Congress 
Legislature Party of various states, 
19 Мау 1999 


CONGRESS IS MINE 
“Those who choose to follow me must 
do so with heart and mind, and those 
who entertain even the slightest of 
doubts should feel free to go their sepa- 
rate way...What do they mean when 
they question my patriotism. India 
adopted me 31 years ago when I came 
as abahu in Indiraji’s home. The coun- 
try has not only witnessed my life, but 
has also shaped it. I became a bride 
here, I became a mother here, and I 
becamea widow before all of you. This 
country’s greatest daughter, Indiraji 
breathed her last in my arms. Every 
single drop of my blood cries out: this 
is my country, this is my country.’ 
—Sonia Gandhi, 25 May 1999 


The unanticipated Kargil con- 
flict has totally transformed the mood 
of the Indian electorate, though it 
remains to be seen whether the nation- 
alistic emotionalism сап sustain itself 
— or be made to sustain itself — till the 
voting time. Nonetheless, the Kargil 


. conflict has once again revived fears, 


—Resolution, 16 March 1999 


-apprehensions and disquietassociated ` 


with the ‘Sonia Gandhi-the foreigner’ 
issue; the Congress, in turn, will find 


itan uphill task to persuade people that: 


Sonia Gandhi would make a better and 
more competent Prime Minister than 
Atal Behari Vajpayee, the putative 
*war-hero'. 

Yet the Congress has no option 
but to sink or swim with Sonia Gan- 
dhi;internalequations afterthe Sharad 
Pawar-Sangma-Tariq Anwar convul- 
sion cannot permit any other mascot 
for the Congress. Whereas the elabo- 
rate Soniafication ofthe Congress has 
introduced a number of aberrations, it 
hasalsoenhanced the marketability of 
the party. For example, the willing- 
ness of Jayalalitha to concede asmany 
as 12 seats in a quasi-alliance arrange- 
ment to the Congress (as against five 
seats allotted to the BJP in the lastelec- 
tions) should suggest that the Con- 
gress under Sonia Gandhi is still 


deemed to be a major political and 


electoral force. 

The strategic requirement of 
the Congress 15 to tap the dormant dis- 
quiet in the country about the intrin- 
sic instability of a coalitional ruling 
arrangement. Hence, the task before 
the Congress and Sonia Gandhi is to 


` educate and enlighten the electorate 


about the inadequacies of the BIP-led 
coalition’s governing capabilities, as 


‘demonstrated during the 13 months of 


fitful governmental innings. During 
the November 1998 Assembly elec- 
tions in North India, the freshness and 
palpable political decency of Sonia 
Gandhi paid rich dividends; but in the 
public perception both these assets are 
now considerably depleted. On the 
other hand, the acceptability of the 
BJP (minus Vajpayee) remains thin. 
Unless honestly creative packaging is 
able to overcome the flawed leader- 
ship of Sonia Gandhi, the Congress 
may not be able to prevent the BJP and 
its allies taking electoral advantage of 
Vajpayee’s popularity. 
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IS Indian politics more fractionalised 
now than it has been in the past? The 
obvious answer would seem to be yes. 
We have just witnessed a succession 
of unstable governments; alliances 
and coalitions are made, broken and 
changed almost at whim, and the bal- 
ance of power seems to be held not by 
those at the Centre, but by an assort- 
ment of minority parties onthe fringes. 
However, can this instability at the 
Centre be attributed to the growing 
number of parties that now have repre- 
sentation in the Lok Sabha? 


Indian political parties have, | 
without doubt, fragmented over the 


years. Frequent party splits, mergers 
and counter splits have dramatically 
increased the number of parties that 
now contest elections. In 1952, 74 
parties tried their hand at electoral 
success, whilst in 1998 this number 


The fractionalisation of 
Indian parties 


OLIVER HEATH 


had swollento 177. The number of par- 
ties to contest elections underwent 
a significant leap in 1989, and has 
remained historically high ever since. 
However, the contention of this paper 
is that changes at the national level 
drastically misrepresent the nature 
and type of political contests that 
actually take place in India. The hypo- 
theses is that instead of viewing India 
as a multi-party system, it makes more 
sense to describe it as being a collec- 
tionoftwo party systems. 

Totestthis hypotheses itis nece- 
ssary to employ a standardised mea- 
sure of fractionalisation. As Laasko 
and Taagepera’ argue, it does not 
necessarily follow that an absolute 
increase in political parties leads to an 


1. R. Taagepera and M. Shugart, Seats and 
Votes: The Effects and Determinants of Elec- 
toral Systems. Yale University Press, 1989. 


e 


increase in political fractionalisation. 
For example, in 1952-there меге 21 
different political parties that had rep- 
resentation in the Lok Sabha. It would 


clearly be ridiculous to classify India : 


at that time as being a21 party system. 
Congress won ahandsome majority of 
the seats and even if all the other par- 
ties united under one umbrella, their 
opposition would still not have been 
nearly enough to topple the govern- 
ment. Laasko and Taageperatherefore 
suggest that a more practical way of 
describing the number of parties in a 
system is to measure them in terms of 
their effectiveness. 


Т measure ‘effectiveness’, the poli- 
tical parties are weighted according to 
their respective size. For example, in 
1952 Congress won 364 out of a total 
of 489 seats. Its fractional share of 
seats was 364/489 = 0.74. Its weight- 
ing is the square of its fractional share, 
which is thus 0.74 = 0.55. The CPI, 
which was the second placed party, 
won 16 seats; thus giving ita fractional 
share of 0.03 and a weighting of 
0.0009. The index’s weighting gives 
greater emphasis to parties which 
dominate the political arena, thus 
reflecting their political might, and 
less emphasis to those parties on the 
periphery. ET 

For example, in the above case 
Congress's weighting was 7496 of its 
fractional seat share, whilst CPI's 
weighting was just 3% of its fractional 
seatshare. 

"These calculations are repeated 
for each party to win a seat. In other 
words, we sum the square of each par- 
ty's proportion of seats. By taking the 
inverse ofthistotal we getthe number 
ofeffective parties thathave represen- 


tation. The number of effective par- . 


ties, orthe fractionalisation index, can 


2. ibid, p.259. 
3. Ibid., p. 79. 


therefore be expressed as Ns= 1/Xps?, 
where Ns is the number of effective 
parties based on seat share, and ps is 
the proportion of seats that each party 
secured. Inthe case of 1952 this equals 
1.7. Similarly, the index can also be 
calculated using the proportion of 
votes secured by each party as its base, 
thus Nv = 1/Zpv2. For Nv there is no 
need to draw a cut off mark to deter- 
mine which parties should be included 
in the calculation, such as whether 


they won a seat or not, as the smaller a, 


party’s vote share is, the smaller its 
impact will be on the number of effec- 
tive parties. Therefore, all parties to 
have contested an eléction have been 
included in the following calculations. 

One must be very careful to dis- 
tinguish between what N can tell us 
and what it can’t: The index, to a cer- 
tain extent, is an abstract quantifi- 
cation. The value of N signifies the 
hypothetical number of equal sized 
parties that would produce an equiva- 
lent degree of fractionalisation in the 
political system. In reality there are 
many different constellations that are 
capable of producing an identical 
value for N. 

Forexample, the following vote 
shares of 34%, 33%, 33% and 45%, 
29%, 21%, 5% and 50%, 17%, 17%, 
16% all produce the same value of 
N=3.0.? In this respect, the index is 


not able to tell us anything about the 
actual distribution of votes or seats 
amongst the parties, or how many par- 
ties share what proportion of the vote. 


‘That is to say, it does not look ат how 


the internal composition of contests 
have changed, but at how the type of 


contest itself has changed. What it 
` gives us is an approximation to the 


kind of constellation that would pro- 
duceasimilarresult. Inthis sense then, 
the fractionalisation index is best 
interpreted as a simile for the actual 
fractionalisation that exists in the real 
world. However, as arule of thumb the 
number of effective parties is approxi- 
mately equal tothe number of parties 
that obtain 10% or more of the vote.’ 
Table 2 shows the number of 
effective parties that there were based 
on both seat share and vote share. By 
calculating the index with reference 
to seats and votes it is possible to see 
whether a fractionalised Ns is the 
product of a fractionalised Nv, or 
whether the two indices display differ- 
ing patterns of behaviour. If the latter 
is the case, then one needs to carefully 
ask why fractionalisation is occurring 
at one level but not the other. In this 
respect Nv is a more accurate indica- 
tion to the degree of fractionalisation 


‘as it reflects the actions of the voters, 


rather than the effect of the constitu- 
ency boundaries. We will therefore 


| TABLE 1 
Number of Parties, Lok Sabha Elections 1952-1998 


'52 757 '62  '67 т 
Parties(S) 21 13 2 19 25 
Parties(V) 74 21 30. 26 53 


Source: CSDS Data Unit 


Notes: Parties (S) refers to the number of different parties that won at least one seat in that elec- · 





‘77 '80 '84 ^89 791 '95 98 
19 18 22 25 25 29 40 
57 37 44 122 146 210 177 


tion, and Parties (V) to the number of parties that contested the election. 


TABLE 2 
Effective Number of Political Partiesinthe Lok Sabha, Lok Sabha Elections 1952-1998 


'52 757 '62 '67 "І 
Ns 117 17 19/31 24 
Nv 41 35 42 47 44 


Source: CSDS Data Unit 


77 '80 "84 '89 '91 "96 '98 
26 23 17 41 36 58 54 
34 42 39 47 51 69 69 
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Seats and Votes, Lok Sabha 1952-1998 





'52 757 62 67 "1 77 
Year 


look at both values for N, and see what 
the relationship is between them. 

The concern over growing frac- 
tionalisation would appear to be borne 
out by the results from this table. Dur- 
ing the period of Congress dominance 
inthe fifties and early sixties, the num- 
ber of effective parties inthe Lok Sabha 
was consistently below two, thus 
reflecting the overwhelming majority 
of seats that Congress enjoyed at that 
time. 1967 marked the end of Con- 
gress’s electoral stronghold, and this 
is reflected by an increase in Ns and 
Nv. The lowest value for Nv is 3.4 in 
1977. This election was notable for 
the degree of unity that was shown 
amongst the opposition in opposing 
Congress. Surprisingly, the lowest 
level of fractionalisation for Ns is in 
1984, which is largely due to the dis- 
proportionate number of seats that 
Congress won fromits vote share. Des- 
pite winning only 48% of the vote, 
Rajiv Gandhi’s Congress swept aside 
all opposition, winning 415 out of 542 
seats in the Lok Sabha. Both of the 
values for N reached unprecedented 
levels in 1996 and 1998, and asteady 
upward trend can be seen from 1984 
onwards, with 1989 marking the onset 
of high national fractionalisation. 

The growth in the number of 
effective parties is not the only story 


Cruel Choices: 


- Ratlo (VS) 


'80 84 вә  '91 "96 . '98 


that the data tells. One of the interest- 
ing features that it shows is the rela- 
tionship between Nv and Ns. As is to 
be expected the number of effective 
parties is much higher for votes than 
itis for seats. This is acommon occur- 
rence in all election systems, regard- 
less of whether they are proportional 
representation or are first past the post. 
The general trend is for small parties 
to receive less than their proportional 
share of seats, and for large parties 
to receive more, thus exaggerating 
their political dominance. The magni- 
tude to which these sources of over 


'andunder representation occur, reveal 


the representativeness ofthe political 
system. The graph shows that the gap 
between the two has greatly reduced. 
In 1952 Nv was 2.4 times bigger than 
Ns, while in 1998 it had shrunk so that 


it was just 1.3 times bigger. Since 1984, 
when the disparity between the two 
was at its greatest since 1952, the gap 
between the two has tended to narrow. 
This indicates a growth in proportio- 
nality of the Indian political system. 

- However, the national picture 
does notreally tell us much more than 
what we already knew, so let us now 
turn to the story ofthe states. 

In Table3 the values forN report 
the average number of effective politi- 
cal parties across the states. Later we 


will look at the individual states sepa- ` 


rately, but to start with this table pro- 
vides a useful overview of what has 
happened in the last fifty years, and 
whether there has been any sign of a 
different pattern to that which we no- 
ticed at the national level. 

The first thing to notice is that 
the effective number of. parties is 
much lower at state level than it is at 
the national level, which is true for 
both Nv and Ns. Indeed, it is not just 
lower, which in itself is not surprising, 
but it actually conforms very closely 
to the classic picture ofa two party sys- 
tem. Itis only in 1996 and 1998 that the 
Ns сап be said to more closely resem- 
ble something else, as they are both 
closer to three than they are to two 
effective parties. 

Nv and Ns show slightly differ- 
ing patterns of behaviour. Although 
there is a similar upward trend begin- 
ning in 1984, there is no sign of the 
marked j jump in the 1990s for Nv that 


TABLE 3 
Effective Number of Political Parties, State Averages for Lok Sabha Elections 1952-1998 


'52 '57 62 67 7I 
Ns 17 17 20 22 19 
Nv 36 30 35 32 30 


Source: CSDS Data Unit 





‘77  '80 784 '89 "І '96 '98 
17 18 16 22 20 25 28 
25 30 27 30 -31 34 34 


Notes: For Ns, states with one or two constituencies have been excluded from the calculation. 
As itis not possible for them to have more than two effective parties even the most fragmented 
vote would still paint a picture of relative consensus. The states and union territories are Mizoram, 
Nagaland, Pondicherry, Andaman & Nicobar Islands, Chandigarh, Daman & Diu, D & N Haveli, 
Lakshadweep, and Sikkim, with one seat each, and Arunachal Pradesh, Goa, Manipur, Meghalya 
and Tripura, with two seats each. For Nv the above mentioned have been included as their pres- 
ence does not distort the overall picture. 
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Seats and Votes, State Averages 1952-1998 
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0257 62 
was seen nationally, oris even seen at 
state level for Ns. What’s more, Nv is 
in fact lower in the 1990s than it was 
in the early '50s and ' 60s. The overall 
trend since 1952 is for Ns to tend 
slightly upward, while Nv'has basi- 
cally remained constant, with a slight 
downward tendency. 

Although it would seem from 
the state averages that there has not 
-been a significant increase inthe frac- 
tionalisation of Nv inthe 1990s, there 
is always the concern that averages 
may be disguising conflicting patterns 
by merely reporting a mid-value bet- 


‘ween two extremes. It is therefore 


important to examine whether any 
states displayed significantly different 
behaviour to that of the average, and 
if so, whether this behaviour marked 
a significant change to what the state 
had previously shown. : 

Table4 shows the frequency dis- 


eer Votes | 


277 






"во '84 '89 '91 .'96 


Year 


waned over the years, although in 
terms of 10 year averages there has 
been little difference. It was lowest 
from 1952-62, when the-average 
number of states with Ns = 3 was 1..7. 
However, since then there have only 
been small changes..From.1967-77 
the average was3.7, from 1980-89 the 
average was 3, and from 1991-98 the 
average was 4. Since 1989, the num- 
ber has tended to be towards the top 
end.of the scale, but depending upon 


.'98 


which time span you choose to look 
at you can find conflicting patterns. 
Therefore it is probably best not to 
read too much into it. The most nota- 
ble change to have occurred is the 
growth inthenumber of states to have 
approximately four or more effective 
parties. In 1998 the number was con- 
siderably larger than it had been in 
previous years. This change does not 
fit in with the assumption that 1989 
was the beginning of the upsurge, and 
although 1998 seems to be the most 
fractionalised at state level, nationally 
it was in fact lower than 1996, 
However, sharp changes at state 
level could have ramifications at the 
national level. Therefore, we need to 
see whether we can attribute the jump 
in effective parties in the 1990s to any 
states that showed markedly different 
patterns from their norm. This is best 
analysed with respect to Nv, as by 
looking at how voting patterns have 
changed wecan geta better idea of what 
has been happening onthe ground. . 
. The somewhat haphazard nature 
of. Table 5 makes it rather difficult to 
talk of any clear trends. Although the 


TABLE4 : 


tribution for.Ns by state. Since 1984 


there has been a dramatic reduction in 
the number of states that have essen- 


tially one effective party. This trend - 


has been matched by an increase in the 
number of states which most closely 
resemble two effective parties, thus 
indicating a growth in competitive- 
ness. 

The numberof states with around 


three effective parties has waxed and 


· Distribution of States by Ns, 1952-1998 
Ns 750752 757 7602 67 7] '77 7780 "84 "89 "91 '06 "98 
1-14 0-9. 8-8 gu dup cage m e ү "d 
1.5-24 6 6 ° 10 8 8 4 `6 ‘5 10 12 10 7 
2.5-3.4 o4. С 4 2 BRE uie ee 50у usn cu 

| 3.5-44 = 1 EE" wc E d. А - 14 
‚45+ PP - :1 d : [зб cx Kw. d 
Total 18 17 17 18 18 18.18 18 17 17 18 18 
Source: CSDS Data Unit 

TABLE 5 : 
Р Distribution of States by Nv, 1952-1998 . 

‚Му ‚252 '57 .'62 67 '71 77 `'80 -84 '89 °91 06 '098 
1.0-1.4 "ar $ aw We Say 42%] : 2: ue sg 
1.5-2.4 ) 2 1 2 9 19.8 1272 `7 7 8 7 
2.5-3.4 8 14 9 п 9 .8 16.14 16 .13. 9 +10 
3.5-44 8 3 8 85 a 15° oe ee URS 7] 
4.54 a. зз 1 4 3 3.2. +2 1 4 8 7 
Ave 36 30 35 32 30 25 30 27 30 31 34 34 
Total 20 19 19 27 27 31 з 31 31 31 32 32 
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mode has remained approximately 
equal to the mean, the proportion of 
states that it represents has undergone 
major changes. Broadly speaking, the 


distribution of the states fall into three’ 


main categories. Between 1952 and 
1967 the vast majority of states had 3 
and 4 effective parties. From 1971 to 
1984 there were essentially 2 and 3 
effective parties, and from 1989 on- 
wards there has been a greater spread 
in the frequency of states for values 
of Nv, with not so much clustering 
around any particular set of values. 


A. was the case with Ns, itis at the 
top end of the scale where the most 
noticeable changes have occurred. 
Have these states always been prone 
to fractionalisation, or are they new 
additions? The answer is basically yes 
and no. In the 1990s, the most fractio- 
nalised states, i.e., those with over five 
effective parties were Assam, Bihar, 
Keralaand U.P. in 1991, Assam, Bihar, 
Kerala, U.P., Haryana, J&K and Maha- 
rashtra in 1996, and Bihar, Kerala, 


Manipur, Punjab, T.N. and W.B. in’ 


1998. However, out of all these states 
only Haryana, J&K and Maharashtra 


were on new territory in the'90s. With , 


the exception of Andhra Pradesh in 
1952, it is the same states that keep 
cropping upintheover5 bracket. 

This indicates that state patterns 
have remained fairly consistent over 
time. To test this assumption we can 
take 1998 as anexample, and compare 
the Nv for each state with its average 
Nv since 1952. 

As Table 6 shows, in 1998 the 
overwhelming majority of states 
were within plus or minus half an 
effective party of their mean. This 
shows a high degree of stability over 
time. Therefore, any upsurge in frac- 
tionalisation that has taken place has 
only really occurred in asmall number 
of states. The four states that were 
more than 1.5 effective parties away 


Cruel Choices 


from their mean were Bihar, Haryana, 


Manipur and Tamil Nadu. 

What we have then is a story of 
continuity and change. To someextent 
there is variation within years across 
states, but on the other hand there is 
remarkable continuity in states across 


years. In some sense this continuity is 


more important than the variation, às 
ittellsusthatonthe whole whatis hap- 
pening now is not a new phenomena, 
but is instead rooted in the past. 

In the same way that the state 
analysis shows different patterns to 
the national aggregations, it is also 
possible thatthe constituency contests 
follow different trends to the state 
aggregations. Therefore, the next step 
is to look at the number of effective 
parties in the constituencies (Table 7). 
The constituency level offers us the 
most accurate indication of where 
fractionalisation stems from. It is at 
this level where the electorate actively 
exercise their vote, and there seems 
to be little sign of fractionalisation, 
or even increased fractionalisation 
here. 

As we can see, there has been 
virtually nochange in the value of Nv 
over the course of the elections, and 
more specifically, there has been none 
thatis significant. The average number 
of effective parties since Independ- 
ence is 2.7, which is exactly the same 


TABLEG 
Changein Nv From Mean, 1998 


Difference from mean No. of states 
+/- 0.5 20 
+/-1.0 8 
+/-1.5 1 
+/-2.0 3 


as the Nv for 1998. Therefore, we can 
say that 1998 was normal. | 

Table 8 shows the distribution of 
states by their value for Nv. The values 
reported are for the average of the con- 
stituency Nv in each state. The state- 
wise disaggregation of constituency 
results backs up what the averages 
told us. There has been very little dis- 
cernible change in the distribution of 
Nvoverthecourse of theelections. The 
majority of the states hover around the 
two and three effective party mark. In 
the "90s there is a slightly more con- 
solidated move into Nv-4, although 
itis still less significant than was seen 
in 1967. 

The states and union territories 
with values above Nv=3.5 are Assam, 
Haryana, U.P. and Chandigarh in 
1991, Assam, Haryana, J&K, Manipur, 
U.P. and Chandigarh in 1996 and Goa 
and Manipur in 1998. The presence of 
Manipur, Chandigarh and Goacan be 
largely ignored as they are so small 
that their constituency average does 
not tell us anything different to their 


TABLE 7 


Effective Number of Political Parties by Vote, Constituency Averages for 
Lok Sabha Elections, 1952-1998 


'52 757 162 '67 "71 


"77 '80 '84 189 ‘91 "96 "98 


Nv 33 30 28 29 24 21 27 24 25 29 30 27 
Source: CSDS Data Unit ' 
TABLE 8 
Distribution ofStates by Nv, Constituency Averages 1952-1998 

Nv 52 57 162  '67 71 777  '80 '84 89  '9] '96 "98 
1.0-1.4 - - - 1 1 1 - 1 - 2 - 1 
1.5-2.4 11 313 12 8 18 24 17 20 17 П 11 13 
2.5-3.4 6 5 6 4 7 6 12 9 14 14 ]5 16 
3.5-4.4 - 1 - 4 1 - 1 1 - 4 5 2 
4.54 D. d ша ча 2 e 4x зш. Cu А 
Total 19 19 19 17 27 31 30 31 31 3] 32 32 


state average, as they are basically the 
same thing. 

If we compare these remaining 
states to the ones that we identified in 
the state level analysis, we can observe 
afair amount of continuity. The above 
states all featured in our earlier high 


` fractionalisation bracket. However, the 


continuity is only one-way, as there 
were states that featured in Table 5 that 
do not feature here, such as Bihar, 
Kerala, Maharashtra, Punjab, T.N. and 
W.B.A large part of the reason for this 
discrepancy can be put down to coa- 
litions that took place in these states. 
With.the exception of Bihar in 1991, 
all of the states had election allia- 
ncesinvolving major political parties. 
This means that to a large extent the 
decision of whoto vote foris removed 
from the voters hands. Thus, one can 


say that the state level fractionalisa- - 


tionis somewhat manufactured. 


H...... on the whole there is 
remarkable continuity between the 
degree of fractionalisation shown at 
state and at constituency level. The 
relationship between the two is very 
close, with all but the above men- 
tioned states having values of Nv fall- 
ing within 1.5 times of each other. 

By plotting the results from the 
different levels of aggregation on the 


same graph one can clearly see what 


therelationship between them is. The 
sharp rise of the national Nv is not 
reciprocated by similar behaviour at 
the state and constituency level. The 
Nv'satthese lower levels of aggrega- 
tion have remained fairly stable over 
time. What is more, they both follow 
almostexactly the same pattern. Thus, 
we can say that the state level toa large 
degree reflects what is happening in 
the constituencies. 

The crucial point that the data 
brings out is that fractionalisation 
operates on essentially two levels in 
India. The top level, and most fractio- 
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nalised, is the national level. Since 
1989 there has been a definite and 
significant increase in its number of ef- 


fective parties. However, the national. 


picture only tells us about the aggre- 
gated outcome of the vote, and not 
about the type of contest. Judging the 
degree of fractionalisation in Indiaby 
just looking at the national picture 
gives a misleading impression of how 
elections are fought. It is somewhat 
akin to assessing fractionalisation in 
Europe by grouping all the parties of all 
the countries together, and concluding 
that there are lots of different parties. 
In the case of India, as with Eu- 
rope, the level of analysis that is most 
revealing is the one that is most closely 
related to the outcome of the people’s 
vote. Therefore, to understand how 
the actual contests have changed one 
must look at the constituency and state 
level, as this is the level that voters act 
onandrelate to. | 
The dynamics of party compe- 
tition at state level has shown little sign 
of increased fractionalisation in the 
’90s. This indicates that the fragmen- 
tation at the national level is notrepre- 
sentative of the actual types of contest 
that exist in the direct competition bet- 
ween parties. Thus, onecannot say that 
the fractionalisation at the national 
level represents a fractured mandate, 


Year 


as on the whole the mandate of the 
people is fairly clear, it is just that the 
clarity only exists within the context 
of state rather than national politics. 

The implication of these two 
conflicting patterns of fractionalisa- 
tion makes the possibility of a single 
party securing an overall majority in 
the Lok Sabha in the near future very 
slim. The lack of disruption that the 
increase ineffective parties at the natio- 
nal level has had on state contests 
indicates that the growth of one party 
has been evenly matched by the decline 
of another. The transformation in the 
composition of parties at state level 
has been almost seamless. In this ins- 
tance itis the regional parties that have 
prospered and the national parties, 
namely Congress, that have suffered. 

Thus, we are left in a position 
where politics only makes sense at the 
state level. Areversal of this situation 
is not likely to happen overnight, and 
any move towards fewer effective par- 
ties at national level is only likely to 
happen at the cost of an increase in 
fractionalisation at state level. It 
would therefore seem that the major. 
issue now facing any party that hopes 
to form a government at the Centre is 
not how to win an overall majority, but 
how to form strong and secure inter- 
state alliances. 
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Delhi’s poor 


SANJAY KUMAR 


IF electoral politics in the 1990s is 
characterised by a growing autonomy 
of state level politics from national 
politics, Delhi illustrates both ends of 
this process. While the party system 
appears to be fragmenting in the Par- 
liament, the Delhi Assembly has had 
aneattwo party system. 

Inadecade of hung parliaments, 
the city has always given a decisive 
verdict. In the midst of fluctuating for- 
tunes and volatile mandates, Delhi 
stuck to its natural party of governance, 
the BJP. The only exception came 
towards the end of this decade when 
the BJP faced a rout in the November 
1998 Assembly elections. Such adra- 
matic turnabout in electoral fortunes 
raises a question: does the latest Delhi 
verdict show a shift in the social basis 
of political support? 

This brief note explores the 
underlying social basis of Delhi's poli- 
tics in the 1990s. Specifically, it looks 
at the growing salience of the poor in 
Delhi’s electoral politics. Unlike com- 
monly held perceptions that the voting 
pattern of the poor is invariably influ- 
enced by factors of ascriptive identity 
—caste and region — Delhi's poor dis- 
play a class-like behaviour. Using 
their numerical preponderance they, 


asa bloc, structure expedientalliances . 


with one or the other ofthe two major 
parties, the Congress and the BJP, that 
dominate the city's politics. This ten- 
dency became more marked once 


Delhi acquired the status of a state, 
andthe first Assembly elections were 
held in 1993. This specific mode of 
engagementaccounts forthe achieve- 
mentand limitations of the politics of 
Delhi's poor. 

Over the years, Delhi has wit- 
nessedenormous demographic change. 
From 1.7 million in 1951, its popula- 
tion crossed the 10 million figure by 
1991. This population surge owes sub- 
stantially to the influx of migrants. 
While the early migrants (pre-1951) 
were mainly Partition refugees, the 
later entrants are mainly job seekers 
from other states. All this has changed 
the character of Delhi; more than acity 
of the native Dilliwalla, ithas become 
acity of migrants. 

According to the 1991 Census, 
the migrants constituted 39.4% of the 
city’s population. But even among 
those born in Delhi and treated as na- 
tives by the Census, many are second 
or third generation migrants. The 
HT-CSDS Delhi survey! classified all 
those whose ancestors came from out- 


1. The HT-CSDS Delhi Survey was a social 
scientific survey of the electors in Delhi con- 
ducted by the Centre for the Study of Deve- 
loping Societies, Delhi. The fieldwork for the 
survey was conducted in September-October 
1998. A total of 12311 respondents were inter- 
viewed at 1400 locations spread across all the 
70 Assembly segments selected through strati- 
fied random sampling. The respondents were 
selected from the electoral rolls and adminis- 
tered questions about their political opinions, 
attitudes and behaviour. 
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sideas migrants. As such, their propor- 
tion in the population goes upto 79%. 
Mostof the migrants come from 
the North Indian states—mainly Bihar 
(7.2%), Uttar Pradesh (45.9%), Pun- 
jab, Haryana (11.9%) and Rajasthan. 
Our survey indicates that the propor- 
tion of migrants from Bihar has more 
than doubled during the past five 
years. This large-scale migration has 
altered the social profile of the city. 
Most migrants have low education 
and skills. They find it difficult to get 
regular jobs and are forced to settle 
down in jhuggis/slums, in petty busi- 
ness or low income occupations. If 
in Delhi’s context we define a poor 
family as one that does not possess any 
consumer good (TV, fridge, scooter 
and so on) and earns less than Rs 5,000 
a month, about a quarter of Delhi’s 
population is poor, according to the 
HT-CSDS survey. On the other hand 
about 10% of the population is rich in 
that they are from households that pos- 
sess all the sought after goodies (col- 
our TV, AC, car) and have monthly 
incomes in excess of Rs 20,000. 
Nearly half of Delhi's poor live 
in jhuggis; another 3646 live in either 
janata or low income houses — all 
markedby low accessto even minimal 
facilities like drinking water, latrines 


TABLE3 
Voting Preference of Delhi's Poor (1993-1998) 


1993 Vidhan Sabha | 1996LokSabha | 1998LokSabha 1998 Vidhan Sabha 


Party 

? Election Election Election Election 
Congress | 55.0 52.8 513 63.1 
BJP 344 37.0 43,3 31.0 


Source: National Election Study 1996, HT-CSDS Delhi Survey 1998. 


andsoon. Alarge proportion ofthe poor 
live in the two rapidly growing areas 
of Eastand Outer Delhi which together 
account for 59% of the city’s popula- 
tion. These two areas also account for 
65% of Delhi’s poor. 

The major problems facing the 
poor relate to security of residence and 
access to civic amenities. Itis not sur- 
prising, therefore, that they are trapped 
in a structure of patronage politics, 
committing loyalties to leaders who 
can meettheir needs. Priorto 1991, the 
two constituencies of East and Outer 
Delhi with 3 and 2.2 million voters 
respectively, and accounting for 41 
out of the 70 Assembly constituencies, 
were won by H.K.L. Bhagat and Sajjan 
Kumar. Theirrole in regularising unau- 
thorised colonies and providing some 
basic facilities won them enduring 
loyalty. The poor still retain memories 
of the Congress (Bhagat and Sajjan 
Kumar) largesse and share this expe- 
rience with more recent migrants. 


TABLE] ` 
Social Profile of Migrants from Bihar and U.P 








States Non-literate High HIG House | Slum/ Skilled Unskilled 
Education Jhuggi Labour Labour 
Bihar 29.7 T14 3.8 52.1 28.3 27.2 
U.P. 25.8 18.1 9.9 32.0 23.0 16.9 
Delhi’s Average 20.3 22.7 16.1 25.7 19.3 14.2 
Source: HT-CSDS Delhi Survey 1998. · 
TABLE2 
BasicFacilities Available to Different Class of People 

Social Class Jhuggi/Slum — Flushtype Sulabhor In-house РС 

Latrine no Latrine Tap Water Cooking Gas 
Poor 47.8 26.7 44.6 48.2 31.3 
Delhi’s Average 25.0 52.4 20.2 70.2 65.5 


Source: HT-CSDS Delhi Survey 1998. 


This accounts forthe basicstruc- 
ture of partisan alignment in Delhi. 
Given its political history, the voters’ 
choice has effectively been reduced 
between the Congress and the BJP. 
Ever since the influx of poor migrants 
began in Delhi, the poor favour the 
Congress, while the rich and the mid- 
dle class voters seem to stand behind 
the BJP on an enduring basis. What 
accounts then for the changing electo- 
ral verdicts in Delhi? Basically, while 
the broad class alignment remains 
the same, the quantum of support for 
either of the parties keeps changing 


depending on the popular perception. 


of the performance of the parties on 
the issues that matter to the voters. 
Nevertheless, given the greater pre- 
ponderance of the poor in Delhi's elec- 
torate, their specific demands and 
spatial concentration, political par- 
ties have been forced to shiit their 
focus from ascriptive appeals to the 
poorasaclass. Though caste/commu- 
nity identity remains important, class 
voting has over time acquired an 
edge. 

The official results from the 
Election Commission are of little help 
in understanding the voting pattern 
of the poor in Delhi. One has, mstead, 
to rely on survey data to find out class 
voting patterns. The data from two 
surveys conducted by Centre for the 
Study of Developing Societies indi- 
cates that a majority of the poor voted 
for the Congress in the past few elec- 
tions in Delhi, including in those that 
the Congress lost. But there was a 
decisive upswing in their vote for the 
Congress at the time of the last Assem- 


‘bly election in November 1998. 
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TABLE 4 
Voting Preference of Delhi’s Rich (1993-1998) 


Party 1993 Vidhan Sabha 1996LokSabha 1998LokSabha 1998 Vidhan Sabha 
- Election Election Election Election 
Congress 32.0 25.6 25.3 36.0 
BJP 64.3 69.0 73.1 61.8 
Source: National Election Study 1996, HT-CSDS Delhi Survey 1998. 
TABLE 5 
Delhi’s Major Problems 
Social Category Price Rise Electricity-Water Transport Security 
Rich 46.8 _ 176 43 23.8 
Middle 59.3 16.1 3.9 11.9 
Роог 70.0 144 2.2 3.9 
Delhi’s Average 63.5 15.4 3.3 9.1 


Source: HT-CSDS Delhi Survey 1998. 


A look at the differential voting 
patterns of the rich and poor brings this 
out. In the last four elections for which 
we have information, the Congress 
has held onto a minimum of 50% of 
the vote share among the poor and the 
BJP to at least 60% among the rich. A 
close look at the deviations from this 
baseline enables us to understand the 
changing verdict in these elections. 
During the 1993 Vidhan Sabha elec- 
tions, 5596 of the poor voted for the 
Congress; the BJP share was only 
34.4%. The BJP won the election 
because it was more popular than the 
Congress in every other class. But in 
the 1996 and 1998 Lok Sabha elec- 
tions the popularity of the Congress 
among the poor voters declined and 
the shift of the poor towards the BJP 
was marked. While the Congress 
share declined to 51.3%, the BJP’s rose 
to 43.3%. Yet in the 1998 Vidhan 
Sabhaelections, the poor shifted back 
to the Congress in a big way and the 
party secured over 63% of the votes of 
the poor. Clearly a large number of 
those who did not vote for the Con- 


gress in 1993 voted for it this time. Party Punjabi Other OBC Dalit Sikh Muslim 

A similar pattern can be seen in Khatri Upper Caste 
the voting preference of the rich who Rich Poor Rich Poor Rich Poor «Rich Poor Rich Poor Rich Poor 
continued to support the BJP. Onlyin INC 22.8 339 233 437 41.7 45.7 47.1 598 273 433 22.2 71.6 
the 1998 Vidhan Sabha elections did BJP 47.3 43.8 47.8 363 41.7 311 20.6 169 364 367 22.2 63. 


the BJP vote-share among the rich suf- 
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fer a decline from 73% in the Lok 
Sabha elections to 61% in the Vidhan 
Sabha. The Congress landslide vic- 
tory in these elections is explained 
by a significant swing to the tune of 
11-12% among both rich and poor 
voters in its favour. 

But the reasons for their simul- 
taneous swing appears to be different 
among these two classes. When the 
HT-CSDS survey asked themto identify 
the main problem in Delhi, 70% 
among the poor mentioned the price 
rise in the wake of the famous onion 
price rise. It figured at number one 
even among the rich, but in terms of 
percentage far behind that of the poor. 
Routine concerns like water, electri- 
city and transport also figured among 
the list of concerns, but fár behind 
inflation. Interestingly the rich are a 
little more concerned about these than 
the poor. When it comes to security, 
the real class lines emerge in sharp 
relief. Less than 4% poor thought of it 


as the main problem, while more than 
23% of the rich were concerned about 
it. Different classes were unhappy 
with the BJP for different reasons. 

Does this mean that class domi- 
nates Delhi’s elections to the exclu- 
sion of all other identities of caste or 
community? What about ‘vote banks’ 
like Punjabis and Muslims who are 
supposed to dominate the city’s poli- 
tics? Clearly it would be untrue to 
claim that no other cleavage matters. 
Itis true that the caste/community pat- 
tern of political support still exists in 
Delhi. The BJP is still more popular 
among the Punjabi Hindus and other 
upper caste voters while the Congress 
enjoys greater support with Dalit and 
Muslim voters. The OBCs do not seem 
to have emerged as a homogeneous 
or even broadly united category with 
an identity of their own. More impor- 
tantly, within each caste or community 
there is a difference in political pre- 
ference of those who belong to differ- 
ent classes. The poor Punjabi is more 
inclined to favour the Congress than 
the rich Punjabi. A similar voting pat- 
tern can be seen among other upper 
caste voters as well as the Sikhs. The 
Dalits largely support the Congress, 
but the poor Dalit is more inclined 
towards Congress as compared to the 
rich Dalit. 

Toconclude, ourdatareveals the 
slow emergence of the poor as a class 
bloc in Delhi’s politics. This, however, 
has not been accompanied by the rise 
of working class consciousness and 
class politics. At least for the time be- 
ing the new social blocs have been 
absorbed by the mainstream parties. 


TABLE6 
Voting Pattern Among Different Castes/Communities: Vidhan Sabha Election 1998 


Source: HT-CSDS Delhi Survey 1998. 


AT the height of the Gulf War, people 
living in the theatre of war could be 
found huddled before their television 
screens, consuming the war-as-spec- 
tacle on CNN, even as U.S. missiles 
landed outside their windows. Today, 
having watched our very own televi- 
sion war beamed live into our draw- 
ing rooms, that scenario seems all too 
believable. We live in times when, to 
draw attention, the real mustfind arefe- 
rence point in the representational. 

Politics, like war, is increasingly 
being played on and for television. 
With elections round the corner, image 
consultants and spin-doctors are set to 
reap arich harvest from party coffers. 
Acknowledging the Congress’s edge 
in the vitally important sphere of 
telegenics, the BJP has already put 
together an A-team to work outa tele- 
vision strategy. Instructions have been 
issued to those appearing on TV to 
dress younger, to be prepared with 
facts and figures, to come across as 
urbane and reasonable. 


Imaging the political 


VANDITA MISHRA 


These commandments are dic- 
tated by more than the neutral profes- 
sional demands of the audio-visual 
medium. They are born of values that 
are specific to the class which controls 
the media and forms the core of its tar- 
getaudience. 

The media system in India is 
built on a structure of deep inequality 
which it has also served to keep intact. 
In this edifice, the Indian middle class 
enjoys adominance far disproportion- 
ate to its numbers. When India took 
birthas anation, its urban-centric, edu- 
cated, English-knowing and upper- 
caste dominated pan-Indian elite was 
the most strategically placed to inherit 
control of the levers of state power 
from the British. Its representatives 
ran the all-powerful bureaucracy, it 
was fully represented in the Parlia- 
ment, it was at the helm of business 
and industry. The media served as an 
outlet for its views. 

In the first two decades after 
Independence, while the ‘freer’ print 
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media served this middle class elite, 


the government-controlled Doordar- 


shan addressed the rural poor and 
mainly illiterate masses. From the 


early ’70s, however, even Doordarshan _ 


came under pressure to servicethe New 
Delhi elite, contributing to an early 
shift from programmes for schools 
and farms to entertainment. The ’80s 
and ’90s hastened the integration of 
Doordarshan into the commercial 
nexus, the advent of satellite transmis- 
sionfinally sealing this process. 


Tus. as the new media, Doordar- 
Shan and newspapers all jostle to deli- 
ver readers with effective demand 
and spending powerto advertisers, the 
Indian middle class has acquired 
renewed power and prominence as a 
consumerist predator and one of the 
world's largest markets. Itis theircon- 


cerns and biases that are privileged . 
and echoed by the English speaking 


‘national’ media. Even as the ‘other’ 
India, the mass ofthe people, continue 
to gounrepresented, these class inter- 
estsare naturalised by the mediaasthe 
‘national’ interest. | 
To begin with, middle class 
". India is defined by a deep suspicion 
“of politics. In print, we find politicians 
routinely and sans irony accused of 
‘playing politics’; it is held against 


them that they are ‘politically moti- . 


vated’. On television, the inquisitional 
hectoring of the politician in-the-dock 
in programmes like Rajat Sharma’s 
Janata ki Adalat, an incarnation of 
. Vinod Dua's hugely popular Janvani 
ofthe ° 80s, mirrors the same trend. 
Partially, the middle class aver- 
sion to politics can be traced back to 
the erosion of faith in political insti- 
tutions that followed close at the heels 
of the romance and euphoria of Inde- 
pendence. The Nehruvian consensus 


76 could notoutlive Nehru; the ideologi- 


| cal framework that underpinned the 
nation-building project was replaced 
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by amoral vacuum. The middle class 
which had a ringside seat to these 
developments was understandably 
affected. M oe 

In the ’80s, its disillusionment 
found media expression in the spot- 
lighting of the Bofors issue in the 
public sphere and in the birth of acru- 
sading brand of investigative journal- 
ism. In the '90s, it has been mirrored 
most memorably in the loud media 
profile of the new middle class hero— 
the larger-than-life Super Bureaucrat 
out to springclean the political sta- 
bles. ‘I am like Amitabh Bachchan,’ 
declared the then CEC T.N. Seshan in 
anewspaper interview. ‘I have politi- 
cians for breakfast,’ he threatened (in 
the Safal ad campaign) on television. 


l. the growth of this folklore of cor- 
ruption, however, the middle class is 
not just innocent victim but also col- 
luder. Over the years it has manipu- 
lated the media to its own advantage 
—to justify its own retreat into insular- 
ity, to provide excuses for its abdica- 
tion of social responsibility and the 
idealism of the Nehru-Gandhi legacy. 
The loud condemnation of politics 
and politicians has provided cover for 
its withdrawal from everything that 
does not directly concern its own 
interests. 

But this is just halfthe story. The 


_ other is that post-liberalisation, the 


middle class has no use left for poli- 
tics. Because the post-liberalisation 
middle class has all the answers. It has 
decided that the nation must globalise, 
that there is no choice but to do so. 
After all, everybody else is also doing 
it — Singapore, Malaysia, Taiwan, 
South Korea. So what if all these couri- 
tries also went through the tortuous 
process of land reforms, provided 
their people with literacy and educa- 
tion, as well as basic minimum:stand- 


ards of health, shelter and nutrition?. 


All that is really needed now is the 


efficient implementation of a pro- 
gramme of market-driven growth 
and globalisation. What is needed, 
therefore, is implementation and not 
politics with its confusing sub-text of 
multiplechoices. Democratic politics, 
the middle class has decided, even 
in its flawed form, is much too time- 


' consuming a process of adjusting, or 


at least appearing to adjust, contend- 
ing interests and conflicting goals. It 
slows down 'progress'. 


T. media mirrors this middle class 
impatience with politics in its orches- 
trated celebration of Chandrababu 
Naidu ~ Chief Minister of Andhra 
Pradesh and self-professedly ‘CEO of 
Andhra Inc’. Invariably framed by the 
television camera іп plush boardroom 
settings, laptop firmly in place, the 
safari-suited Naidu is the closest 
approximation, perhaps, to its ideal of 
the apolitical politician —with little or 
no involvement in mass politics, per- 
ceived to be free of outdated ideologi- 
cal encumbrances and, in his persona 
and inclinations, holding the promise 


of a decisive push towards greater - 


material fulfilment. Naidu’s much- 
feted pursuit of high technology best 
addresses the middle class’ insular 
metropolitan world, its ideas of pro- 
gress and development. 

The loud applause for Chandra- 


babu Naidu’s ‘vision’ and its ‘success’ 


in congratulatory newspaper articles 
and editorial comments sheilds him 
from uncomfortable questions. Ques- 
tions about the inclusiveness of his 
development strategy. What differ- 
ence, for instance, does it envisage for 
the Rayalseema and Warangal regions 
in his state which do noteven have roads 
worth the name? For Rayalseema in 
particular which hascometo be known 
as Bombulaseema.on account of the 
constant gang wars that are fought in 
the region, and where crude bomb 
manufacture has become a cottage 


d 
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industry. How will his metropolis-led 
industrialisation strategy reach out 
to the people oppressed by a daily 
violence in Telengana? Or to the cot- 
ton farmers living on the edge of sui- 
cide? In a state which lags abysmally 
in all the human development param- 
eters — from primary schooling and 
infant mortality to population growth 
and life expectancy, and is, after Bihar, 
the most feudal of Indian states, how 
will technology intervene? And for 
whom? + - 


T. middle class, today, is also 
scared of politics. The electoral sys- 
tem no longer serves its interests as it 
did in the past. The rural and urban 
poor outnumber the middle class. 
While earlier this vast majority was 
mostly quiescent, content to merely 
cheer from the stands, it has now 
jumped into the electoral fray. The 
formation of non-Congress govern- 
ments in 1967 provided the first ink- 
ling that power equations were about 
to change. In 1990, the retrieval of the 
Mandal Commission Report from 
cold storage was no act of will. It was 
the logical culmination of a process 
of empowerment and enfranchise- 
ment that had begun in the ' 60s, intro- 
ducing new political actors on the 
national stage. Power at the Centre, 
it was clear, would now have to be 
divided and shared; the meaning and 
content of the ‘national’ would have 
to be renegotiated, made more inclu- 
sive. . + 
Faithfully echoing middle class 
fears and concerns about a slipping 
hegemony, the media has foregro- 
unded stability as the political issue in. 
the last few years. Coalition politics, 
there is a tacit consensus, is ‘divisive’. 
and ‘opportunistic’. It leads to 'frag- 
mentation’, reducing politics to a mere 
‘number’s game’. Scare scenarios of 
the ‘problem’ are painted and the 
necessity of extreme ‘solutions’ deba- 


` 


ted. Witness the recent spate of pro- 
posals which, given the inherent plu- 
rality of the Indian political context, 
can only be described as quixotic at 
bestand anti-democratic in fact. These 
range from the revival of the call for 
a presidential form of government, 
the notion ofa ‘national’ government, 


to that of a government with a fixed’ 


tenure at the Centre. 


Т. media’s sustained demonisation 
of Jayalalitha during the BJP-led gov- 
ernment’s tenure fits the same pattern. 
The media has mirrored the middle 
class’ identification with the BJP as the 
new political vehicle of its socio eco- 
nomic interests. It has played acollu- 
sive role in scapegoating Jayalalitha 
for all the problems that dogged the 
power-sharing arrangement. Her ‘tan- 
trums’ were relentlessly front-paged; 
she was prolifically cartooned and 
lampooned. She was the ‘troublesome’ 
ally, making ‘unreasonable’ demands, 
tobeconstantly ‘placated’ by BJP ‘emi- 
ssaries' sent on ‘missions’ to trouble- 
spot Poes Garden. The pointis not that 
Jayalalitha did not practice a self- 
serving politics of brinkmanship. The 
argumentis that the BJP’s own respon- 
sibility in fuelling her recalcitrance 
was largely and deliberately ignored. 
A conspiracy of silence was main- 
tained about the BJP’s paternalistic 
attitude towards its allies, its relucta- 
nce to include them in the decision- 
making process. 

Middle class insecurity about 


the erosion of its historical privilege - 


and power is most tellingly framed in 
the disdain with which the media 
treats the newly emergent leaders of 
regional and caste-based parties. 
Regional ‘satraps’ and party 'supre- 
mos’ with inevitably mofussil agen- 
das, they are the great unwashed, 


knocking on ‘our’ corridors of power. - 


They are the Laloo Prasad Yadavs, 
Mulayam Singh Yadavs, Kanshi 


Rams and Mayawatis — spoilers all of 
the undivided ‘national’ mandate. 
On television, for instance, 
Laloo Yadav is always baited by the 
ever so condescending and patronis- 
ing questioner. As difference is cari- 
catured, ‘Lalooji’ is considered fair 
game for even the blatantly mocking 
question about his katorachhap hair- 
cut. Of course, Laloo is politically 
skilful enough to turn his stereotyping 
as the uncouth cowherd from the 
Bihari hinterland to his own advan- 
tage by deploying adeceptively play- 
ful inverse snobbery. But one can be 
certain that a Mani Shankar Aiyar 
(with scarcely aconstituency to his cre- 
dit) or a Jairam Ramesh (who has yet 


to contest an election) will never be · ' 


mocked in the same manner. Because 
they belong to People Like Us — they 
are the suavely familiar ‘Jairam’, 
‘Man?’ or ‘Ranga’. 


A. the decline of the Congress, 
governing-monolith-that-was, has 
paved the way for the rise of the BJP, 
governing-monolith-that-wants-to- 
be, the latter has emerged as the new 
carrier of middle class concerns. The 
BJP also gives expression to its histori- 
cal ambivalence towards secularism. 
Further, in a fast changing world, 
Hindutva provides refuge from an 
increasingly impersonal social struc- 
ture in the assertion of an aggressive 
religiosity. Nothing is more evocative 
of this new convergence of interest, 
perhaps, than the fact that almost 
across the spectrum, newspapers and 
television channels have called the 
Babri Masjid a ‘disputed structure’ — 
adirect echo of the BJP terminology. 
It is class biases, then, that dic- 
tate the contours of the political in the 
public sphere. It is not possible to rid 
the media of its bias. It is necessary, 
however, to recognise the closures that 
it builds into public debate. And to 
bare them to public view. p. 
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Cruel Choices 


When I wasastudentat the Jawaharlal 
Nehru University in the late 1970s, 
events in El Salvador and Nicaragua 
were considered important issues in 
the election to the students' union. 
This was, of course, regardless of the 
fact that many of us who sported the 
politically correct line on these issues, 
would have been unable to locate those 
countries on an outline map of South 
and Central America. The big debate 
between presidential candidates, like- 
wise, was less aboutissues like hostel 
accommodation, and more substan- 
tially about the relative ability of the 
candidates to debate the finer points 
of Hegeland Marx. 

Indian parliamentary elections 
in the late-1990s are somehow remi- 
niscent of those days, though mani- 
festly devoid oftheircurious cerebral 
charm. As we prepare for the fifth 
general election of this decade, we 
also prepare to face the same slogans 
that are invariably dusted out and aired 
whenever an election is around the 
corner. These include Secularism, 
Nationalism, Stability and Security, 
none of which can suffer the indignity 
of expression in the lower-case. With- 
out doubt, these represent very impor- 
tant, even critical, issues, but few of 
these big words actually speak to life 
as it is lived by the ordinary men and 
women who are the pillars of India’s 


What elections are not about. 


NIRAJA GOPAL JAYAL 


democratic experiment. Similarly, 
though in apparent contrast to this, a 
virtual conspiracy of silence has pre- 
vailed on the question of the economic 
reforms — or Liberalization to give it 
its upper case due—arguably one of the 
most critical national issues of the 
1990s. The reforms, as we all know, 
have never been submitted to the elec- 
torate for its ratification. 

However they are defined, the 
so-called Important National Issues 
frequently appear remote and even 
meaningless to those who constitute 
the bulk of the electorate. There is in 
fact a glaring disjuncture between 
their lives, their everyday practices 
and the meanings attached to these, on 
the one hand, and the rhetoric that has 
become the stock-in-trade of so-called 
national politics, on the other. This 
may be why an earthy politician like 
Laloo Prasad Yadav has to forsake the 
more authentic native idiom which 
fetches him the votes for the national 
idiom mandated by the social, poli- 
tical and intellectual elite of India 
which, therefore, appears caricatural 
when expressed in his voice and 
words. 

This is not an argument in the 
India vs. Bharat genre. It is, instead, 
an attempt to propose that there is 
something important missing in the 
standard view of Indian electoral 


politics as constituted at two levels, 
viz., the national and the regional. 
Much has been made, in recent years, 
of the regionalization of the party poli- 
tical system in the post-Congress era. 
The fact that many regional parties 
have not merely won state elections 
and run state governments, but have 
also shown themselves capable of tilt- 
ing the balance in coalitional arrange- 
ments at the Centre, has made it 
impossible for this phenomenon to be 


ignored either in the electoral calcu- ` 


lus or in political analysis. 


I. is also a commonplace of election 
analysis that people frequently vote 
according to different registers: one 
for the Lok Sabha election and quite 
another for the Vidhan Sabha. But 
neither of these arguments takes cog- 
nizance of yet another level thatunder- 
pins both the nation and the region, 
namely the local. There is nothing 
special about spatiality per se, but it 
is probably worth noticing the incon- 
sequentiality, in the regional and natio- 
nal registers, of things which matter 
to those who ought to count for more 
thanjust their numbers. 

Thus, it is not often that one 
hears about elections in Kalahandi 


being contested on the issue of food: 


security, or those in Jehanabad on the 
issue of personal security. Sometimes, 
though rarely, major policies that affect 
the lives and even survival of ordinary 
people do find a place on electoral 
agenda. But to what effect? Take the 
Narmada Valley Projects, and the 
Sardar Sarovar dam in particular. 
Everyone knows that ifthe dam is built 
to its full planned height, the maxi- 
mum area-of submergence will fall 
within the state of Madhya Pradesh. 
In the 1990 state election in Madhya 
Pradesh, nearly 40 candidates who 
had pledged their support to the anti- 
dam movement were elected to the 
Assembly. 


Indeed, the BJP won 16 out of 17 
seats in the Khandwa and Khargone 
districts, largely on account of its 
express promise to withdraw support 
for the dam. Once in power, however, 
the BJP government of Sunderlal Patwa 
reflected an increasing inclinationand 
even determination to proceed with the 
dam. Without further ado, the newly- 
elected MLAs cheerfully reneged on 
their commitments to their constitu- 
ents, and the agitation was adroitly 
deflected towards the Central and 
Gujarat governments. The annals of 
the Narmada Bachao Andolan are 
replete with such examples of how, at 
election time, politicians in opposi- 
tion eponymously oppose the dam, but 
once in government, invariably sup- 
port it. Nevertheless, this is arguably 
a somewhat rare example of an issue 
of destructive development actually 
figuring on an election agenda, how- 
ever abortively. 


l. the following paragraphs, I pro- 
pose to focus on one region to high- 
light the major local concerns, and 


` their lackof voice, oreven resonance, 


in the mainstream political agenda. In 
the hill regions of Uttar Pradesh, * 
politicians of every political party 
have made the statehood issue their 
own, with the small difference that 
some call it Uttarakhand and others 
Uttaranchal. On the ground, the finer 
ideological point conveyed by the 
nomenclatural difference is entirely 
irrelevant. 

There are, however, a whole 
gamut of issues that do bother people 
in these parts, including forest fires, 
landslides, earthquakes, water scar- 
city, and the out-migration caused by 
lack of employment opportunities. 


* The field research cited here was supported 
by a SIDA/SAREC project on ‘Democracy 
and Social Capital in Segmented Societies’ 
located at the Centre for Political Studies, 
Jawahalal Nehru University. 


They are troubled by the existence of 


virtual mafiosi in timber, water, land, . 


and liquor,! and the fact that these 
groups are often linked in subtle and 
complex ways with the political lead- 
ership is not lost on them. What then 
are the issues that really matter to the 
people in this region, as opposed to 
the issue$ on which they are routinely 
asked to vote? 


T... in much of the Garhwal and 
Kumaon hills, the people are experi- 
encing acute water scarcity. This is 
despite the fact that the rivers which 
so abundantly supply North India — 
includingthe high-consumption met- 
ropolitan cities— originate in and flow 
through these regions. The degrada- 
tion of the forests has, over time, led 
to the drying up of alternative sources 
of water, such as mountain springs. 
Hence, what we accomplish by the 
simpleturning ofatapis, inthese parts, 
painstakingly managed by women 


and little girls walking long distances : 


to fill water in their brass pots and 


carrying them back. The unimagina- - 


ble drudgery of this chore is certainly 
notcaptured in the pretty paintings of 
idyllic village life that are routinely 
produced by rural artists for govern- 
menthandicraftemporia, and eventu- 
ally for the consumption of the NRI. 
In these parts, it is possible to hear 
and sympathize with resentful voices 
asserting ownership of these resources, 
orat least the right of first use. 
Meanwhile, in the Bhilangana 
valley in Garhwal, stretches of the 
Balganga and Bhilangana rivers are 
being parcelled outand ‘sold’ to private 
entrepreneurs for setting up small 


hydro-projects.? Indeed, one of the · 


amendments to the pending Uttara- 
khand legislation relates to the contin- 


1. In local parlance, these are the van mafia, 
jal mafia, bhu mafia, and sharab mafia. 


2. One such is the Gunsola Hydro Project, in 
collaboration with a German multinational 
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ued protection of the rights of Delhi 
and Uttar Pradesh to theseriver-waters. 
These small dams are intended, indue 
course, to sell electricity to the village 
folk, but the people fear that their cur- 
rent use of these waters — including 
the fish in them — as a common pool 
resource, will cease as the waters pass 
into private hands. The entrepreneurs 
will build the dams, operate them, 
sell water and electricity and earn 
revenues, on which they will pay a 
royalty tothe government. | 


Wi the prosperous farmers of 
Punjab and Haryana use their formi- 
dable clout to obtain free electricity 
and water, the poor subsistence farm- 
ers of this region will have to pay for 
the bare necessities, which are today 
supplied through hard physical toil, 
especially by the women. With next 


to no opportunities for gainful emp-. 


loyment available in the region, the 
prospect of having to pay for these is 
naturally daunting. Further, with over 
50 such projects proposed in the 
Uttarakhand hills, there is the alarm- 
ing prospect that the most fertile lands 
inthe region, which are along the river, 
will get submerged. 

Brave attempts are of course 
being made to resist these develop- 
ments, as also to devise alternatives. 
A small group of dedicated young 
activists in the Chetna Andolan, dis- 
illusioned with the politics of the 
Uttarakhand movement, have struck 
out on their own to fight for greater 
transparency and accountability in 
administration (through jan sunvais), 


: as also to resist developmental prac- 


tices that they believe are inimical to 
the interests ofthe people. A different 
kind of initiative has been attempted 
by Anil Joshi, ascientist who resigned 


company. Gunsolais a former junior engineer 
who served in this area. He subsequently 
resigned, and entered politics. He was elected 
zilla panchayat adhyaksh on a BJP ticket. 


Cruel Choices 


auniversity jobtosetupthe Himalayan 
Environmental Studies and Conserva- 
tion Organisation (HESCO). 


l. response to the scarcity of drink- 
ing water in an estimated 8800 vil- 
lages in the Uttarakhand region, Joshi 
has done remarkable work in alterna- 
tive technology, through arevival and 
upgradation of gharats, the water-mills 
traditionally used in the hills to grind 
flour. Less than half of the 70,000 
gharats in Uttarakhand are operatio- 
nal, with the remainder lying ina state 
of disuse. Joshi’s contention is that the 
gharats can be suitably adapted to pro- 
duce enough electricity to meet not 
merely the needs of the region, butalso 
to generate a surplus. Neither policy- 
makers nor politicians, unfortunately, 
appear to be concerned about these, 
the issues that touch the lives of ordi- 
nary people, and also have the poten- 
tial to transform their quality of life. 

In the earlier part of this summer, 
some areas in the Uttarakhand region 
were rocked by an earthquake of con- 
siderable intensity. Shortly after, the 
mountains were ravaged by forest 
fires which engulfed and devoured 
extensive tracts of forest, leaving a 
landscape full of bare brown hillsides. 
Only some of these fires are locally 
attributed to negligence or excessive 
dryness caused by lack of rainfall. 
Some, itis being argued, were delibe- 
rately started because of a popular 
belief that ground covered with pine 
needles brings forth more plentiful 
grass for grazing. Apart from these, 
there are the obvious sets of interests 
served by the occurrence of fire: those 
of the timber contractors who can 
legally cut down dead trees, and of the 
forest department which can claim 
thatthe fires have destroyed evidence 
of the extensive tree plantation under- 
taken by them, for which large budg- 
etary allocations are made and more 
or less fictitiously spent. 


Many of the forests so destroyed 
have been nurtured and conserved 
over decades by local communities. In 
the villages of Garhwal, this work has 
been accomplished by Van Suraksha 
Samitis and Mahila Mangal Dals, 
which have devised and crafted effec- 
tive local institutions for the manage- 


ment of natural resources like forests. 


These institutions have formulated 
elaborate sets of rules governing the 
use of the forest, including restrictions 
on access during certain seasons, res- 
trictions on the species and parts of 
trees that can be cut, and so on. They 
also specify sanctions for violations, 
which are enforced by the collective. 
In the most recent episodes of fire, 
wherever forests were saved, it was due 
entirely to community effort rather 
than state intervention. On the whole, 
however, the widespread destruction 
of forests nurtured for 20 to 30 years 
is a virtually irreplaceable loss, but 
will any political party, in the forth- 
coming election, bother to address 
itself to this vital issue? 


M... the same can be said to 
apply to the areas in which the recent 
earthquake, with its epicentre in 
Chamoli, has wrought havoc and 
devastation. Not merely in Chamoli, 
butalso in neighbouring areas includ- 
ing Tehri Garhwal district, people 
have suffered considerable damage. 
The damage in Tehri district has not 
been publicized, perhaps deliberately, 
because affected villages like Chaura 
are not too far from the site of the Tehri 
Dam, and official statements have 
been at pains to reassure people that 
the dam was quite-unaffected. The 
relief efforts have followed the usual 
pattern: competition between leaders 
of different political parties to estab- 
lish who got there first, conflicting 
orders to the local administration from 
different levels of state functionaries 
on short visits from Lucknow, and, 


X, 


worst of all, a pervasive use of the lan- 
guage of charity that robs people of 
even the last remnants of their already 
shattered dignity. 


T... are many other issues enga- 
ging the attention of people in this 
region, including the loss of agricul- 
tural biodiversity; the loss of custom- 
ary access and rights of use to natural 
resources around which fences are 
suddenly constructed in the name of 
conservation; and even some of the 
consequences of forest conservation 
itself. There are valiant efforts at con- 
serving agricultural biodiversity and 
reviving the traditional system of 
mixed cropping, called barahnaja, 
which provided for all the basic needs 
of rural households in the hills, and 
maintained optimal productivity as 
wellas soil fertility. Vijay Jardhari and 
his associates in the Beej Bachao 
Andolan have literally ploughed a 
lonely furrow in striving to create an 
incredible gene bank of increasingly 
rare varieties of rice, beans, wheat and 
millets, inspired purely by an ethic of 
conservation. 

Ironically, sometimes it is con- 
servation that is inimical to the inter- 
ests of local communities. Thus, this 
region, like many others in India, is 
witnessing conflicts which go by the 
generic name of parks vs. people con- 
flicts. In the Rajaji National Park in 
the Shivaliks (the Himalayan foot- 
hills), the Van Gujars have long been 
agitating for the recognition of their 
customary rights ofaccessto the park. 
Similar conflicts are now being wit- 
nessed in the Nanda Devi Biosphere 
Reservearea, previously hometo many 
communities who have long used the 
resources of the region sustainably, 
but now find themselves suddenly 
outlawed from the area as official 
attempts at conservation are insen- 
sitively implemented to exclude 
them. 


Some years earlier, the inflex- 
ible implementation ofthe legislation 
for forest conservation (inspired by 
and enacted in the aftermath of the 
Chipko Andolan) even led to some 
symbolic tree-cutting as part of a ped 
kato andolan (cut the trees move- 
ment). This was basically expressive 
of the resentment against a forest 
policy whichrigidly refused to recog- 
nize local needs for forest produce as 
worthy of consideration. In part, it was 
probably due to the fact that many tim- 
ber contractors had earlier persuaded 
villagers toclassify them as local peo- 
plein their evidence to forest officials. 
Surreptitious logging of timber, con- 
trolled by the timber mafia, continues 
in many parts even today. 


О. must, of course, be cautious 
not to overstate or romanticize the 
local preoccupation with the sustain- 
able use of natural resources. Though 
an impressively large number of vil- 
lage communities in these mountains 
have managed their forests in sustain- 
able ways, there is today a consider- 
able desire for the infrastructure and 
employment opportunities that main- 
stream development brings in its wake. 
The rural communities in this region 
are, forthe most part, engaged in sub- 
sistence agriculture, the inadequacy of 
which forces the men to migrate to the 
plains in search of jobs. 

A much-coveted option is rec- 
ruitment into the army, from which 
they retire early and return to the land. 
Infrastructure is poor, and expenditure 
on educational and health far below the 
national average, and well below even 
that of the relatively backward states. 
Itis not surprising therefore that liquor 
continues to bea major social problem. 
The nature of mountain terrain only 
compounds the ‘neglect’ of the region 
in terms of mainstream development. 

In fact, itis partly aspirations of 
this nature that have fuelled support 


for the movement for autonomy. 
Statehood is seen asa panaceathatcan 
deliver the region from the develop- 
mental neglect of decades, and also 
give it greater representation than it 
currently enjoys in Parliament, where 
— despite its territorial size — it contri- 
butes only four members to the 85 


returned by the state of Uttar Pradesh." 


T. statehood issue has, however, 
been hostage to a rough game of poli- 
tical soccer between rival parties, 
and is unlikely to be resolved in the 
near future. The struggle over the 
loaves and fishes of office has begun 
even before the process is seriously 
underway, with political notables 
declaring themselves as ministers 
and justices ofthe new state, and even 
arrogating portfolios to themselves 
and each other! If and when it materi- 
alises, the new regime is unlikely to be 
any different from past orcurrentones. 

In such circumstances, it is not 
difficult to see why the softest politi- 
cal option is to recommend statehood. 
The implicit nativism of such a stra- 
tegy has an obvious populist appeal. 
It also possesses the additional merit 
of being able to obscure all the indivi- 
dual concerns (some of which have 
been detailed in the preceding para- 
graphs) in the cynical hope that the 
conferment of statehood will transfer 
the responsibility for all of these—lock, 
stock and barrel — on to a new admin- 
istration. That a new state adminis- 
tration also presents a tantalising 
range of new opportunities for rent- 
seeking is not an altogether invisible 
advantage. 

By way of conclusion, I would 
like to relate a true story about a small 
mountain village in Garhwal called 
Adavakh (as per anthropological con- 
vention, not its real name). Inspired by 
their participation in the Sarvodaya 
and Chipko movements, the women 
of Adavakh formed a Mahila Mangal 
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Dal which effectively fought the dep- 
endence of their men on liquor and 
brought the members of the village 
together ina wide range of community 
activities, ranging from the regular 
cleaning of water-tanks to organizing 
religious observances. Its most strik- 
ing success, however, was scored in its 
conservation of the forest, which was 
declared a bandh van. An astonishing 
regeneration of the forest followed, 
which has been maintained by a strin- 
gent set of rules and sanctions relating 
to the use of the forest, and protected 
by the vigilance of the community 
itself. 


[Г is a common assumption that 
communities which display such exe- 
mplary skills in creating and running 


' local institutions forthe management 


of common pool resources are some- 
how better equipped to run democra- 
tic institutions. The recent history of 
Adavakh, however, tells a different 
story. When, in 1996, elections were 
heldtothe gram panchayat (following 
the new panchayati raj amendments), 
this community —tied by bonds of soli- 
darity dating at least 30 years — liter- 
ally began to fall apart. Eveninasocial 
structure characterised by single-caste 
dominance, frictions developed over 
the control of material resources and 
factions emerged. Suddenly, the com- 
munity cleaning of water-tanks has 
become a problem, and even the inno- 
cent play of children has become a 
casualty of factional rivalries. 

The stakes in democracy are 
high because the process of democra- 
tization has entailed a decentraliza- 
tion of development efforts, which in 
turn is linked to opportunities for 
material advancement for those who 
hold office in these institutions. The 
disillusionment with the democratic 
process is expressed as follows: 


` ‘Chunao hi jhagde ki jad hai’ (The 


election is the root of all our troubles). 


Crue! Choices 


The more vocal sections of the com- 
munity believe that it is the Jawahar 
Rozgar Yojana which has brought cor- 
ruption and divisiveness to the door- 
step of the community. Clearly, itis not 
democracy per se which is responsi- 
ble for the new frictions, but rather 
the coincidence between democratic 
institutions of local self-government, 
on the one hand, and the decentraliza- 
tion and channelizing of development 
programmes through these, ‘on the 
other. This is why elections are so bit- 
terly contested, and their fallout so 
unpleasant. 

This ground reality must give 
pause to those of us (including this 
writer) for whom the potential of demo- 
cracy to empower and emancipate is 
an article of faith. It illustrates drama- 
tically the limitations of the electoral 
process as only a partial guarantor of 
even procedural democracy. Conse- 
quently, the task of accomplishing 
anything approaching a more substan- 
tive ideal of democracy appears be 
set with almost insurmountable diffi- 
culties, 


T. standard response of the natio- 
nal politician does not even begin to 
address such concerns. If the candi- 
dates of the national political parties 
choose to address any local issue, it is 
through the promise of statehood. If 
greater proof of good intent is needed, 
they make promises of schemes likethe 
JRY, quite unmindful of the fact that 
these are perceived as mixed bless- 
ings, rather than as unquestionable 
goods. The national political parties 
offerafixed menu of Important Natio- 
nal Issues, topped by a confection of 
Nice Local Cherries. In this cruelly 
Schumpeterian political world, there 
is an almost complete disengage- 
mentbetweenthe lives andaspirations 
of ordinary men and women, on the 
one hand, and the world of Important 
National Issues, onthe other. 


С 


„© 


Comment - 


Some soul searching - 


I must confess I am a very worried man. In fact, this 
worry started the moment I noticed a certain peculiar 
coincidence of events. You may. recollect that about 
13-14 months back, the World Economic Forum held 
its conference in Delhi. My friend Rahul was, as was 
to beexpected, the moving spirit of the Forum. Thecon- 
ference was a major success — but the eleventh Lok 
Sabha was dissolved. Soon after I was informed that 
one of the key figures in my constituency, Rahul Bajaj, 
was openly claiming to be a staunch BJP supporter. 

. Iwas, of course, the loser, because whatever Rahul 
backs tends to succeed — he got a government of his 
choice installed, and was very obviously tickled by his 
success. But before he could stop clapping, the govern- 
ment collapsed. Now the ctt annual show is again being 
organised with. Rahul playing his usual active role — 
the twelfth Lok Sabha is dissolved! I ат, worried — 
shouldIask Rahul to. support me asa candidate oramI 
safer promoting his friendship with my opponents. 

This is not the first time I have been asked to 
address this august gathering..I hope it will not be the 
last. But it is the first time I stand here to share with 
you not my views onthe Indian economy, but some of 


. the anguish which I feel when Took atthe environment 


in which we find ourselves. - 

Before.the year ends, India will have-had three 
general elections in as many years. Yet, we are no closer 
to a stable government than earlier. In a few weeks all 
of us who are part of the political system will be on the 
roads once again pushing our respective ideologies, 
hoping the people will give us one more chance. Yet, 
in my heart of hearts, Loften ask myself — why should 
the Indian voter listen to us, what have we done that he 
should not cast us aside. We discuss personalities more 
than problems, individual interests rather than issues. 
The number of political interest groups has increased 
but the number of people whose interests are protected 
has decreased. А | ‚ 

- This is not a political rally. I, therefore, take the 
liberty and the risk of being frank with all of you. What 
confronts me isa sense of helplessness and inadequacy. 
You and Ihaye been privileged by birth, by education, 
by profession, by access to power. The masses of 


*This is an édited version of the address by Sharad Pawar at the 
national conference and annual session of the Confederation of 
Indian Industry (СП), New Delhi, 29 April. 1999, 


India haye, in many ways, trusted their fate in our 
hands. India is a country where education is valued 
above allelse. In Indian culture it was the educated who 
were privileged to lead. It was from the educated that 
the highest standards were expected. Yet, I feel that 
today itis the discerning, the educated, the more aware 
and the most privileged who have let down this coun- 
try. lam not apportioning blame.I am sharing it. 

All ofus need to remember the old query – ‘Who 
wins if India loses? and Who loses if India wins?’ This 
is the time for all of us to rise above narrower focused 
interests and try.to look at the larger canvas. We have 
to look at fundamental national issues as Indians, not 
as political parties, as industrialists or educationalists 
or bureaucrats. ; 

The Finance Billisthe ER ES ко 
by any Parliament. It was a proud moment for Indian 
politics that the political leaders could agree to put the 
country’s interest over partisan politics. We had agreed 
to discuss and pass the, bill — but what happened? The 
opposition benches were ready to work, but the ruling 
benches decided to disrupt the proceedings! The bill was 
passed with no discussion. Perhaps the finance minis- 
ter is happy, perhaps some of you who have lobbied for 
our specific interests are happy, but for India it was a 
sad day that the bill which will affect so many lives was 
slipped through without a debate. I find that while the 
Clipresident welcomed the passing of the bill, he made 
no mention of the fact that it would have been in-the 
best interest of the nation ifthebill had been debated, 

Today, what is the picture that this great country 
is presenting to the globe? Are we really a country 
which cannot get its act together? Are we perceived as 
a potential economic super power? Are we perceived 
as acountry which can be responsible about its.nuclear 
arsenal? Rajiv Gandhi had a dream for this country — 
to see a strong resurgent India leading the world into 
the next millennium. In his short tenure as prime min- 
ister he introduced concepts and ideas which were 
revolutionary in their impact. But for the technology 
missions,today we would be nowhere near the telecom 
revolution which is sweeping the globe. He took the 
first step towards making Indiaanuclear power—astep 
for which the BJP has reaped the political benefit! - 

. The 73rd and 74th Amendments to our Consti- 
tution are probably the single-most important piece of 
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legislation the Indian Parliament has passed in the 
50 years of its existence. In one stroke it legislated to 
give power where it belonged — to the people. It was 
not legislative power alone but financial power. The 
principle of decentralisation of decision-making inher- 
ent in that legislation ensured that debate preceded 
decisions. Itencouraged peopleto voice differing view- 
points and forced leaders to listen to them. This is the 
true tradition of Indian culture, our inheritance from 
ourfreedom struggle. 

Let me take you back a little to the history of the 
Congress party which, for the initial 45 years of Inde- 
pendence, was completely intertwined with the history 
of this great country. Our first prime minister, Pandit 
Nehru, was a giant among men. But his greatness was 
enhanced by the fact that he was surrounded by equally 
great stalwarts. He had B.C. Roy in West Bengal, 
Kamaraj Nadar in Madras, Nijalingappain Karnataka, 
Morarji Desai in old Bombay state, Y.B. Chavan and 
S.K. Patil in Maharashtra. They were known as ‘Jawahar 
and his team’. Panditjirecognised very clearly that it was 
these men who reflected the reality of the aspirations 
of the states. In a country like India, where the differ- 
ences between states in terms of language, culture, geo- 
graphy and aspirations are more than the differences 
between the countries in Europe, Panditji realised that 
it was not feasible for one person or any one group of 
people who are from a particular geographical area 
or a particular socio-cultural background to reflect 
honestly the aspirations of the entire country. 

He, therefore, valued and respected his col- 
leagues who chose to make their states the focus of their 
immense administrative and political abilities. It was 
public knowledge that during discussions within the 
party people like B.C. Roy would have no hesitation 
in publicly saying: ‘Jawahar, I think you are mistaken’ 
and Panditji would listen with genuine attention and 
respect. [have myself seen Biju Patnaik, S.K. Patil and 
Kaka Sahib Gadgil openly criticise decisions taken by 
Panditji in the party fora. The same attitude of respect 
for decentralised decision-making and respect for 
divergent viewpoints was reflected in the government. 
Had this not been there, this country would not have 
held together for so long. 

Unfortunately, what we are seeing in the past few 
years isa complete reversal of this attitude. Power and 
decision-making is getting more and more centralised 
and those with access to the corridors of power tend to 
keep out those who wish to enter, much like the well- 
known analogy about a third-class railway compart- 


. ment. This growing tendency towards centralisation 
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and non-inclusive decision-making vitiates against 
the reality of the federal structure of this country. Our 
constitution-makers were fully aware ofthe strength, 
the intensity and the legitimacy of local aspirations and 
allowed full scope within the Constitution for such 
aspirations and ambitions to be expressed and achieved. 
Itis, however, the latter day leadership whether in poli- 
tics, in bureaucracy or in industry that has chosen to 
ignore this factor which is so crucial to Indian polity. 

Historically, culturally and geographically India 
has always been a very diverse country. From the 60s, 
with the emergence of the DMK as the political arm of 
the Justice Party, the Self Respect movement and the 
Dravidianmovement, we find that regional aspirations 
and ambitions tended to take on a political colour and 
by now these political parties are very strong players 
on the national scene. We have the TDP in Andhra 
Pradesh, the Shiv Sena in Maharashtra, to some extent 
the Janata Dal in Karnataka and the Biju Janata Dalin 
Orissa, the RJD in Bihar and the Samajwadi Party in 
Uttar Pradesh. These are all voices of the new and dif- 
fering ambitions which are focused locally. To these 
add the rise of political forces like RPI and the BSP which 
are pan-national in their appeal and we get a picture of 
the strong, new forces which have to be recognised in 
the national political context. 

In the late '80s, another factor added a qualita- 
tive change to our national life. This was the Mandal 
Commission report. This report radicalised the back- 
ward classes and encouraged them to unite and be asser- 
tive. It was an obvious corollary to the steps taken in 
the Constitution itself to bring to the forefront the less 
privileged sections of society. The second event that 
changed the national polity was the Ayodhya agitation | 
which culminated in the demolition of the Babri Masjid 
in 1992. This forcefully brought in the politics of 
Hindutva which was an attempt to mobilise the Hindu 
vote bank. This accentuated the fears of Muslims, mak- 
ing them search for political protectors. 

These two events radically changed our political 
landscape. Unfortunately our party and our govern- 
ments are still struggling to understand their implica- 
tions and consequences. Our national leadership at 
every level has failed to acknowledge and respect 
the ambitions of these varied interest groups. It is not 
a question of tolerating their presence. It is time to 
empower them and welcome their participation in the 
decision-making process and in power sharing. If we 
do not acknowledge the legitimate ambitions of these 
groups, we will be consistently looking at the type of 
picture which we have seen in the past three years. 
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The people of India, to my mind, have been giv- 
ing a very clear message over the past three elections. 
The message is that we should recognize the legitimate 
ambitions of those who are physcially and, perhaps, 


socio-culturally removed from the extant political - 


power structure. I do not think that this new election is 
going to throw ир very different mandate. Itis, there- 
fore, for us to sit down, to understand and come up 
with solutions to deal with this issue. You may remem- 
ber that over the past three elections the two so-called 
national parties, namely the BJP and the Congress, have 
been getting about 25% of the popular vote each. The 
variant has only been in the decimal levels. 

This blindness to the aspirations of the disem- 
powered sections of society is reflected in the govern- 
menttoo. Whether it is backward classes, whether itis 
women, somehow there is an idea that if you provide 
for reservations and create a ministry that will take 
care of the issue. I am a strong advocate of reserva- 
tion, specially for women. But reservation alone is a 
symbolic gesture. What is needed is a genuine thrust 
towards ensuring their participation in the decision- 
making process. Whether it is women or whether it is 
the backward sections of society, the focus must be 
inclusive, to mainstream the underprivileged sections 
of the society, not to ghettoize and marginalise them 
by putting them in a compartment. This will only 
accentuate their sense of alienation from mainstream 
Indian polity. . 

Those of us who have been privileged by birth, 
by education and by economic power, need to doa great 
deal of soul-searching. We are expected to come up 
with solutions. What we are doing is to tackle the frills 
and skirt around the main issue. I assure you, captains 
of industry, that unless the aspirations of every Indian 
is legitimised and an environment is created for the 
development of this aspiration, ourattemptto economi- 
cally grow can never stabilise. Amongst the educated 
class social justice, unfortunately, tends to remain an 
issue for the cocktail circuit: This was notalways so. 

Industry in India has historically understood and 
promoted the aspirations of the underprivileged and 
those who fought against oppression. Giants like 
Jamshedji Tata, G.D.Birla, Jamnalal Bajaj, Kasturbhai 
Lalbhai, A.M. Murugappa Chettiar, justto namea few, 
understood the aspirations of the people. The freedom 
movement in India would not have been the same had 
these giants not wholeheartedly backed the Mahatma 
inall that hedid. Once again I find that the current lead- 
ership in industry, in bureaucracy, is, unable to extri- 
cate itself from the role of a lobby interest. It has 


become the proverbial frog in the well. The captains 
of industry who promoted the freedom movement 
faced far greater threats, far greater disadvantages than 
any of us. They were no martyrs and they did not get 
involved in the larger issues of the nation at the cost of 
their own interests. But they realised that unless every 
single Indian was empowered, their own economic 
power would be short-lived. 

Their vision has unfortunately not been matched 
by their successors. It is not for a lack of ability, but I 
think that the post-freedom generation of leadership 
has in every aspect taken it very easy. I believe we have 
not lived up to our responsibilities to the country. The 
Father of the Nation, the first prime minister and his 
team laid the foundation. It is we who have not final- 
ised the architectural designs and started construction 
of the superstructure. 

India has everything to be proud about. We have 
travelled many miles over the past fifty years. In no 
country except Indiacoulda stable democracy be alive 
inspite of the tremendous turmoils of the past three 
years. We have all the ingredients for a first-rate din- 
ner. Unfortunately the cooks - namely all of us—seem 
tobe unwilling to put things together and create a meal. 
I would appeal to you that all of us individually, sever- 
ally and together should take time off to think about 
Indiaas it exists today, not India as it was in the days of 
her greatness, not India as it was in the days of Rigveda 
oreven the India of 1947. с 

Today’s youth is demanding answers from us. 
The brain drain to other countries, specially the U.S., 
is asymptom of the fact that individual.ambitions are 
no longer recognised or supported. in this country. I 
think we need to look at this symptom and try and treat 
the disease at the roots. Otherwise we will lose our 
youngsters, we will lose our right to lead, and above 
all we would have failed this greatcountry. . 

Тепа with a translation of a poem by one of the 
mostrevered poets of India, Subrahmanya Bharathi: 

Almighty Lord, we tendered and nurtured this 
seedling; we protected it with out tears; Is it your wish 
that it should shrivel and die?’ - 

This is the thought which has been haunting me 
for some time. I must thank you for giving mea patient 
hearing, but I believe that all of you here are as con- 
cerned and are as responsible for this great country as 
those of us.who sit in the seats of power. I end with an 
appeal to you to join me in this process of soul search- 
ing, solution finding and nation building. 


Sharad Pawar 
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DEMOCRACY AND SOCIAL CHANGE IN 
INDIA: A Cross-Sectional Analysis of the Natio- 


nal Electorate by Subrata K. Mitraand V.B. Smeh, 
Sage Publications, Delhi, 1999. ' 


THIS book represents a superb analysis of the func- 
tioning of Indian democracy and its social cónse- 


quences. The study is based onarandom sample survey 


of the electorate conducted across the country in the 
wake of the 1996 elections. In defence of their empiri- 
cism, the authors correctly point out that conventional 
analyses of Indian politics, drawing on different theo- 
retical paradigms from Marxism to functionalism to 
modernisation theory, often distort reality in order to 
fit them into a prior theoretical structure, whereas sur- 
vey research data speaks for itself. This does not mean 
that their work is devoid of theory: in fact, the book rep- 
resents a wonderful blend of rich data and penetrating 
analysis that is impressive initsrangeand quality. ' 
The data sheds a great deal of light on important 
questions that explode several myths about Indian poli- 
tics. One such myth is that of the ubiquitous vote banks: 
the data show that the vast majority of respondents do 
not seek guidance from outside groups when casting 


their ballot, although somereportrelying on their fam- - 


ily for ‘advice’ in voting. The stereotype of voters as 


an inert mass capable of manipulation by political | 
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parties yields, on the basis of the data, to a strikingly 
different picture depicting a mature electorate with 
relatively high feelings of politicalefficacy and expo- 
sure: The data also reveal that the political system 
possesses a high degree of legitimacy with voters 
expressing significarit trust in key institutions such as 
the Election Commission and the judiciary, but not 
necessarily in individual actors, such as politicians. 

Another myth thatthe authors seek to explode is 
the notion of an irrational electorate motivated prima- 
rily by primordial considerations based on caste, reli- 
gion or ethnicity. Theauthors convincingly show that 
individual voting in Indiais primarily strategic in char- 
acter, that categories such as caste become vehicles to 
achieve personal self-interest. Of course, such behav- 
iourdoes notexplainthe demolition ofthe Babri Masjid 
in Ayodhya in 1992, but that is viewed mainly as an 
aberration quickly corrected by a moderate and mode- 
rating electorate. 

‘One might quarrel with this view: Certainly, 
Indian politics has its dark side, but the authors present 
enough data to make the case that such phenomenon 
are relatively rare rather than systemic features of a 
political order in decay. Whether on Kashmir, the ques- 
tion of separate civil codes for minority communities, 
or relations with Pakistan, the electorate holds quite 
moderate views, with a clear plurality of 44.4% advo- 
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cating a separate civil code, 44.5% seeking friendly 
relations with Pakistan, and 33. 4% favouring nego- 
tiation as a solution to the problem of Kashmir as 
against 11% who felt suppression was the better alter- 
native (pp. 147-150). 

One of the most important contributions of the 
book lies in its analysis of several relatively new deve- 
lopments in Indian politics, particularly the rise of 
regionalism and economic liberalisation after 1991. 
Contrary to doomsday scenarios of Balkanisation, the 
authors are quite sanguine about regionalism. Region- 
alism, in their view, is a way of integrating new com- 
munities and groups into the political system and 
spreading democratic norms. Their data show that the 
growth of regionalism in several states reflected the 
emergence of upwardly mobile groups, particularly 
rural-based OBCs, fighting for political space to fulfil 
their own strategic interests. Regional parties were 
surprisingly moderate, engaging in tactical alliances 
with other regional and national parties for their 
benefit and forming an integral part of the tapestry of 
national politics. , 

Regionalists also held quite moderate views 
on most issues and were capable of trusting national 
and local governments. In other words, the growth of 
regional parties does not necessarily imply hostility 
towards other levels of government. India has thus 
successfully integrated the ‘region’ into the politica! 
framework, contrary to the more pessimistic expecta- 
tions voiced by many analysts. The authors point out 
that there is aconnection between regional decentrali- 
sation and the shift towards a greater play for market 
forces in the economy; yet, the data show that the sup- 
port for liberalisation remains thin, with many voters 
still not favouring ‘free trade’ for multinationals or 
privatisation. 

In short, Indian democracy is in far better shape 
than might first seem apparent and the worst predic- 
tions about Indian politics have not come true. This is 
good news indeed and a vindication of the position that 
electoral democracy does over time havea profoundly 
transformative impact on the social order. The book is 
well-researched with along bibliography of relevance 
to any student of Indian politics and a methodological 


section for those interested in learning more about the . 


design of the survey. This book is undoubtedly a sig- 
nificant contribution to the literature on the changing 
landscape of Indian politics and society in the late 


` 1990s. 


| Vikram Khub Chand 


INDIAN POLITICSAND THE 1998 ELECTIONS: 


Regionalism, Hindutva and State Politics edited 


by Ramashray Roy and Paul Wallace. Sage Publi- 
cations, Delhi (forthcoming). 


ON the threshold of the 13th Lok Sabha polls, the third 
general elections in three years as the media gleefully 
informs us, everyone hopes that the coming polls will 
throw up some configuration which сап lastat least half 
a term. At the same time there is much despair as it 
seems certain that things will remain the same. In this 
context it becomes all the more important to study what 
changes have taken place in the polity which make it 
likely that we shall have hung parliaments and rag-tag 
coalitions for some time to come. 

The present volume, though written before the 
fall of the Vajpayee government, analyses some of the 
political developments over the last few decades that 
have led to such a pass. A last minute introduction by 
Paul Wallace tries to establish acontinuity of the trends 
that emerged in 1998 with the BJP's fall, though it too 
was written before the Lahore diplomatic initiative and 
the Kargil war. 

Primary among these developments is the rise 
of regional or state parties and their increasing say in 
politics at the Centre. Simultaneous with that has 
been the rise of the BJP and the brief emergence of the 
Third Front. After a period of serious decay, the Con- 
gress too seems to be faltering back to its winning 
ways. Whether it will be able to consolidate the gains 
of the 1998 assembly polls after Kargil is, however, 
debatable. 

The present volume focuses on state politics in 
the context of the 1998 Lok Sabha elections. Most of 
the chapters provide a state-wise analysis of the 1998 
Lok Sabha elections and its repercussions and point- 
ers for the future. There is a no single argument link- 
ing the chapters; different authors deal with their 
respective states or parties ina somewhat isolated fash- 
ion. There are chapters on Kashmir, Andhra Pradesh, 
Goa, Bihar, Maharashtra, Karnataka and Punjab. 

Some of the articles are devoted to larger issues 
like party fragmentation, the rise of the BJP and its 
exercising of the nuclear option. But the quality is 
uneven. While some pieces have been put together 
from newspaper articles and ‘armchair’ observations 
of political events, others are well-researched and 
based on extensive fieldwork. Also, some of the statz- 
based articles are limited to the 1998 polls, while 
others also document the evolution of the state’s party 
system and the outcome of previous elections. 
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Kanchan Chandra’s piece on caste politics in 
Uttar Pradesh provides a wealth of information and 
insights into the trends in party politics in the state. 
Chandra examines what she calls the ‘ethnification’ of 
politics in U.P., where most parties only make electoral 
appeals on the basis of ascriptive identities like caste, 
language or religion. She argues that the institutional 
framework provides strong incentives for ethnic 
mobilisation (caste-based reservations, redrawing 


|. «Of state boundaries and language). At the same time, 


electoral compulsions in ethnically heterogenous 
constituencies have led parties to switch from the 
“strategy of demonising outsiders to a strategy of build- 
ing bridges between such categories.' She, however, 
cautions against viewing the BJP as moving towards 
a moderate Congress-like position. According to her, 
though the BJP may not be openly hostile to some sec- 
tions of society, itis not trying to woo them either and, 
therefore, still positions itself as a one-community 
party. 

A complementary piece on О.Р. by Virginia 
van Dyke examines how the BJP, while presenting a 
watered down version of Hindutva at the national 
level, uses sadhus and other religious figures as candi- 
dates or campaigners at the ground level. She argues 
that while the sadhus exert an overtly communal appeal, 
many BJP voters were more influenced by other con- 
siderations like identification with the party, Vajpayee’s 
personal appeal and caste of the candidate (even if a 
sadhu). Van Dyke also posits that while the party tries 
to maintain a distinction between the BJP and other 
affiliates of the Sangh Parivar, there is often an over- 
lap in terms of candidates. 

. Ramashray Roy analyses the events leading to 
the split in the Orissa unit of the Janata Dal and the for- 
mation of the Biju Janata Dal. He warns that the Con- 
gress cannot be written off in that state since it can still 
benefit from the fissures in the BJP-BJD alliance. 

In an overview of Kashmiri politics, from the 


first elections in 1951 to the polls in 1998, Reeta 


Chowdhari-Tremblay argues that we should notbe too 
optimistic about the Valley's return to democracy. ‘If 
the Indian state fails to operationalise autonomy... itis 
likely [to]... build up once again a strong momentum 
forthe secessionist movement,’ is herconclusion. 
Sikata Banerjee analyses the implications of 
the Congress’ astounding success in Maharashtra. 
Banerjee locates the Congress victory, in spite of the 
Shiv Sena-BJP polling more votes than in 1996, in the 
context ofa higher turnout and fewer candidates. More 
people voted for fewer people which explains why the 
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55-ВЈР lost seats though their poll share rose. Banerjee 
also blames the extreme disappointment generated by 
nearly five years of Shiv Senarule for its relatively poor 
performance. This was exacerbated by aconsolidation 
of OBC and Dalit-Muslim vote for the Congress follow- 
ing its shrewd alliances. | 

Оп the other hand, Pradeep Chibber and Irfan 
Nooruddin’s piece on party competition and fragmen- 
tation is full of statistical jargon and innumerable 
tables that are not well-explained. The arguments 
which doemerge seem somewhat tautological. We are 
told that, ‘itis this two party competition that accounts 
for both the increasing competitiveness of Indian elec- 
toral politics and the fragmentation of the party sys- 
tem.’ They argue that the increasing vote share of the 
second party is responsible for fragmentation and com- 
petitiveness. They dismiss the theory that mobilisation 
of hitherto unmobilised segments drives competitive- 
ness. Using data on turnout and polling percentages, 
without differentiating who the people are who make 
up those figures, they contend that the effect of turn- 
out on competitiveness and party fragmentation is 
negligible. 

Though most states are covered, notable exclu- 
sions are West Bengal, Tamil Nadu and Madhya 
Pradesh, all three important in the context of the dyna- 
mics of state politics, 

Though the volume provides a mixed spread, it 
is useful insofar that it documents the events and 
issues and thereby some of the trends in contemporary 
state politics. 


Aisha Khan 


IDEOLOGIES AND INSTITUTIONS IN INDIAN 
POLITICS edited by M.P. Singh and Rekha 
Saxena. Deep and Deep Publications, Delhi, 1998. 


IN the recent past, there has been a spate of writings 
on critical aspects of Indian politics. This renewed 
upsurge could be attributed to the political throes 
experienced by the country over the last decade. The 
book under review is yet another effort in this direc- 
tion. The politics of acountry can be analyzed from the 
standpoint of its historical experiences, cultural tradi- 
tions, institutional moorings and political processes. 


As the title suggests, the editors of this volume have | 


chosen ideologies and institutions as the basis of 
reviewing Indian politics. M.P. Singh and Rekha 
Saxenahave written extensively on Indian politics and 
this book istheirthird co-edited work. 
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This ably compiled volume contains 36 articles 
by well-known commentators on Indian politics, some 
of which were specially commissioned. The Prologue 
sets out the major contours of ideological and institu- 
tional debates covered in the subsequent pages. It 
delineates two major approaches to the study of politi- 
cal institutions: the first is the ‘primacy of politics 
argument’ favoured by the liberal-western school; the 
second is the Marxist approach which lays emphases 
on political institutions as products of ‘more fundamen- 
tal social forces like classes’. 

In India, the structures of state power are more 
developedthan in other sectors given the dominantrole 
played by the state in shaping the institutions of civil 
society. Obversely, one can argue that a relatively auto- 
nomous state kept other institutions of civil society 
underdeveloped so as to secure independence of its 
action. Consequently, those institutions that did come 
up were a result of state action. The editors substanti- 
ate their viewpoint (of relative autonomy of the Indian 
state) by quoting Sudipta Kaviraj’s views (p. xvi). They 
argue that the liberal inclination of the Indian political 
elite, exemplified by the freedom struggle and the pub- 
lic sector economy, was reversed by the programme 
of economic liberalization. The institutional crisis is 
symbolized by the decline of ‘parliamentarism’ and 
‘federalism’. Itis acredit to the editors that they do not 
lose sight of the importance of political processes while 
introducing the twin concerns of ideology and institu- 
tions. Overall, they discuss four aspects: approaches 
to the study of political institutions, crisis of political 
institutions, changes in economic policy, and feminist 
and ecological perspectives. 

Among the more interesting articles are Bidyut 
Chakraborty's, ‘A Critique of the Ideology of Hindutva’, 
Ashis Nandy’s, “The Ideology of the Indian State’, 
Ramesh Mishra’s piece on globalization, D.L. Sheth’s 
paper on the same theme and Nikhil Chakravartty’s 
perceptive write-up on ‘Indian Democracy: The Major 
Challenges’. 

Ashis Nandy’s article discusses three main inher- 
itances of Indian political culture: the consensual style 
of the nationalist movement, the imperial state struc- 
ture of British India and the popular/folk culture of 
Indian society. Indian political culture, he contends, is 
a middle class culture and, ‘The politics of Indian 
pluralism/dissent today is basically the politics of 
changing relationship among the (three) cultural inher- 
itances, day-to-day politics, and the centrifugal and 
centripetal principles of organization of politics and 
governance’ (p. 45). 


Between them, the editors have authored four 


articles, besides the Prologue. About half a dozen arti- ' 


cles are brief covering not more than four or five pages. 
There are a couple of interesting pieces such as the one 
onthe arrival of the ‘greens’ in Indian politics, the rale 
of NGOs, and electoral reforms. Most of these articles 
provide useful references that can help further research. 
On the other hand there are some woefully lengthy 
articles which suffer from verbosity, seriously lacking 
in depth and analysis 

Certain lapses in the book could have been 
avoided had the editors been more scrupulous. There 
is no clear thematic grouping of the articles which 
makes the organization of the book seem incoherent. 
One would have expected the editors to have followed 
the four perspectives highlighted in the Prologue as 
useful themes to systematically arrange these impor- 
tant contributions. Curiously, there is no major article 
onthe feminist perspective although it forms the fourth 
aspect of discussion in the Prologue. Another lapse 
occurs in chapter nine where Rekha Saxena repeatedly 
provides lengthy citations (pp. 122 and 132)from 
Sudipta Kaviraj's work whose bibliographical refe- 
rences are missing at the end of the chapter. 

Moststudents of politics are probably familiar with 
the ideas of some well-known contributors. The merit 
of the book, however, lies in bringing together these 
studies in a single volume for the benefit of readers. 
Its forbidding price, though, scuttles the stated objec- 
tive of reaching out to the students and teachers alike. 


K. Savitri 


DEMOCRACYAND THESTATE: Welfare, Secu- 
larism and Developmentin Contemporary India 
by Niraja Gopal Jayal. Oxford University Press, 
Delhi, 1999. 


THE primary focus of the book is on the Indian state 
as seen in its handling of three major issues in recent 
years: the food crisis in Kalahandi, the Shah Bano case 
along with the Muslim Women’s Act of 1986and finally 
the Narmada project. These three case studies are under- 
taken with a view to examining three important func- 
tions ofthe state: welfare, secularism and development. 
After an exhaustive survey of existing theories of the 
state and its positioning vis-à-vis society, Jayal locates 
herself in the context of these debates. She argues aga- 
inst essentializing the categories of state and society 
and placing them in watertight compartments. Democ- 
racy is seen as mediating state-society relations. 
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Each of the three case studies is garnished with 
extensive background information. What we get is a 
shocking picture of governmental apathy, reluctance 
to assume responsibility, retreat in the face of difficult 
situations and, worse still, a completesubservience to 
powerful vested interests. In the case of the Muslim 
Women's Act, according to Jayal, we witness a state 
in retreat. This Act, in a departure from existing prac- 
tice and in contravention of the very spirit of our Con- 
stitution, placed religious personal law above criminal 
law which, until this time, was considered non negoti- 
able and uniformly acceptable to all citizens. (Madhu 
Kishwar in her investigations had found that most 
women, including Muslim women, preferred to file 
suits for maintenance under criminal rather than civil 
law because it was less cumbersome. The 1986 Act 
would disable Muslim women from availing of this 
facility.) Jayal sees dangerous implications in this Act 
forthe health ofthe Indian polity. 

In each of the three instances, it is clear that the 
principles of equality and justice have been compro- 
mised. Both in Kalahandi and the Narmada project, it 
is the tribal population that has been worst affected. 
Those at the fringe of society are ignored, often deli- 
berately, by the state. But that is not all — it is not justa 
case of default but of actual offence. At one stage in 
the book Jayal mentions that as the law and order ma- 
chinery of the state expands there is a contraction of 
its welfare functions. The law and order machinery, 
especially inthe case ofthe Narmada project, has been 
used to brutally suppress the voice of the people. 

What we infer from Jayal’s study is that demo- 
cratic protest, which uses the institutions of parliamen- 
tary democracy (as in the case of Kalahandi), is likely 
to be more effective than forms of protest which use 
extra-parliamentary methods, such as the Narmada 
Bachao Andolan. Ultimately, however, even the vocife- 
rous raising of issue in the legislature could not ensure 
that food actually reached the starving population of 
Kalahandi. The state’s tendency to view the matter as 
one of charity rather than welfare is seen as contribut- 
ing to its irresponsibility. 

The book ultimately leaves us with a feeling of 
hopelessness as far as the Indian state is concerned. 
Quite clearly the path that this state is traversing is only 
likely tofurther benefit the rich and powerful (socially 
and economically), while those with the least bargain- 
ing power will be further marginalised. But that still 
begs the question as to who will undertake the task of 
reversal. Given that practically every political party is 
constrained by electoral considerations from taking a 
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bold and morally correct stance, there appears to be lit- 
tle hope of things improving in the percéivable future. 
Unlike some of her fellow political scientists, 


Jayal finds nothing intrinsically wrong with the | 


‘Nehruvian vision’, which she is rather nostalgic about. 
Itis in the execution of that vision that she finds things 
have gone wrong. The promise of 1947 has not been 
kept. But we all know that the ultimate test of any 
vision lies in its ability to be executed. Problems do 
arise when a project is no longer in the hands of those 
who devised it and others with different priorities try 
to execute it. Problems also arise when the world moves 
on, the context changes and the vision is not modified 
to meet the requirements. Notions of secularism and 
development, for instance, have changed greatly since 
the 1950s. Some have arrived at the conclusion that 
they are not suited to the Indian context. But even if 
we do not take such an extreme position and believe 
in the universal applicability of such values, we face 
the problem of why they are so difficult to achieve in 
actual practice. 

Though heavy on political theory, Democracy 
and the State, makes interesting reading for the lay 
reader as well. At least two of the issues discussed in 
the book, i.e., the Muslim Women’s Actand the Narmada 
projectare still very much with us. Kalahandi, by com- 
parison, seems to have receded into the background 
though, as Jayal has shown, the problem still persists. 
Books like this sensitise us to the functioning of the 
Indian state. The tools of analysis employed here can 
be put to good use to study various other issues such as 
the insurgency in the North East or the recent attacks 
onthe minorities in the name of Hindutva. 


Visalakshi Menon 


SOCIALCHANGEAND VOLUNTARYACTION 


edited by M.L. Dantwala, Harsh Sethi and Pravin 
Visaria. Sage Publications, Delhi, 1998. 


THIS book, edited by three eminent social analysts, is 
about ‘voluntary social action’ exemplified by six case 
studies of selected ‘voluntary agencies’. Their work, 
the editors claim, ‘has the potential of inculcating 
values which we believe should be the foundation of 
social transformation.’ Apart from the rich and infor- 
mative case studies, the book includes a number of 
articles dealing with general issues confronting volun- 
tary social action in the contemporary context. 

` I must admit that as an onlooker, I find myself 
quite perplexed cver the various connotations of what 


“ү 
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A 


"s 
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voluntary organisations stand for. Are they the same ‘voluntary’ action — NGOs — functioning within the 


: asnon-governmentalorganisations, atermused more — structural and policy imperatives of international capi- 


often nowadays and one which seems to stand for tal and the national bureaucracy, and largely co-opted 
all kinds of non-state organisations in the business of within these i imperatives. 


"development" ? What are the shades of distinction Ithink it is importantto draw a clear distinction 


between non-governmental organisations, voluntary between ‘essentially autonomous and independent’ 
organisationsandothersimilarnomenclaturethatone ^ voluntary action not driven by self-interest and seek- 
hears about? In the Introduction, the editors note that ^ ing change and the rest of the NGO sector which doss 
there has been a sudden splurge of ‘voluntary agencies’? not share these attributes and which, therefore, needs 
due to a proliferation of funds from domestic and to be evaluated by different yardsticks. In suggesting 
external sources and that many of these agencies — this, I am not trying to belittle the role of these NGOs 
have dubious objectives. But this, itappears, doesnot ^ but simply pointing out that their achievements have 
deflect from their basic ‘voluntary’ nature. . to be assessed along very different dimension. 

Indeed most of the authors in the book use the While many of the articles in the book link the, 
terms NGOs and voluntary organisations interchange- growth of voluntary action in India since the 1970sto 
ably. In one of the articles, Lalita Pulavarticlarifiesthat a systemic failure of the state, others look at the more 
while the term ‘voluntary organisation’ wasearlierused recent growth of NGOs in terms of the development 
for social welfare and charitable entities, thetermNGO strategies of international donors, increase in funding, 
has been more in vogue since the 1980s. Both these aswell as domestic development strategies. However, 
terms could be used interchangeably on the basis of akey related issue is the retreat of the Indian state, first 
theirnon-governmental and non-profitcharacter,sug- under the ideological onslaught of free market ideolo- 
gesting that by implication, any (non-governmental) gies and subsequently under added fiscal pressures and 
organisation not working (explicitly) for profitis‘vol- ^ crises. This, as Vimala Ramachandran points out in her 
untary’. Rohini Patel’s rather careful article, which article, confronts voluntary action with new challenges 
deals with factors and theories underlying voluntary . and opportunities. But even as the NGO sector grows 
action and distinguishes between differenttypesofvol- ^ to fill the interstices provided by aretreating state, ane 


‘untary action on the basis of their activities, alsotreats needs tocarefully question the relative efficacy of state 


voluntary organisation in asimilar veinasathirdnon- апа non-state agencies in providing various public 
profit sector, distinct fromthe privateand governmen- goods and services. 
tal sectors. The main core of the book is six case studies of 
Incomparisontotheseratheromnibusdefinitions ^ organisations whichexemplify voluntary social action 
of ‘voluntary action’, however, afew of the articlesare ^ initsbestspirit. Five of these case studies are drawn from 
at pains to give more definitive meanings, evenifthese Gujarat and Maharashtra, one from Bangalore. While 
are not always identical. Professor Dantwala, points this regional selectivity could reflect editorial choice, 
outthat ‘the definition of voluntaryformationsasnon- it probably also indicates to some extent the regional 
governmental organisations (NGOs) is inappropriate concentration of ‘good’ voluntary action in India. 
and unduly restrictive.' He defines voluntary action The six case studies in the book are based on the 
as action by ‘an individual, an informal group,oraduly ^ Swadhyaya movement in Gujarat and Maharashtra — 
constituted organisation, whichisnotpromptedbyexter- ^ aspiritual movement which also aims at social and eco- 
nal pressure or self interest.’ Voluntary formations, nomic change (Vimal Shah, N.R. Sheth and Pravin 
according to him, have 'a purpose, a goal,acauseor Visaria); the story of Ralegan Sidhi under Anna 
vision.’ They share a dissatisfaction ofthe prevailing — Hazare's leadership (Ramesh Awasthi); the work of 
social order and an urge to.improve it. Their role vis-à- Аға Khan Rural Support Programme and the Кипа 
vis the staté could be both co- operative andcombative. · Taluka Gram Sewa Mandal in Gujarat (Anil Shah and 
While agreeing to the definition of voluntary Sudershan Iyengar); the experience of NIRID in partici- 
action as being essentially autonomousandindepend- ^ patory development in adivasi villages of Palghat 
ent, Rajni Kothari traces the development of voluntary, (Pinakin Patel); the case of Sumangali Seva Ashram, 
action in post-independent India and describes the — d women's NGO in Bangalore city (Lalita Pulavarti); 
growing divide between voluntary social action, built ^ andtheexpsrienceoftheSEWA Bank (Ela Bhatt). 
upon grassroots activism, developing in the form of Nearly all these case studies are documented and 
various movements, and thecurrentdominantformof analysed by those ушЕн with the organisa- 
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tions being studied. They present an impressive list of 
closely interwoven achievements and experiences, 
which government agencies working in specific fields 
would have found difficult to achieve. Shah's and 
Iyengar’s study compares the results achieved in the 
Aga Khan Rural Support Programme against those in 
government programmes along several dimensions 
(participation, quality, sustainability, cost effective- 
ness, equity, accountability/transparency) and finds 
thatthe NGO outcomes compared favourably with simi- 
lar government programmes. · 

Since the case studies focus on different dimen- 
sions it is difficult to pinpoint elements contributing 
to the success of the outcomes. Certainly the quality 
of dedicated leadership, people’s participation and 
learning from them stand out as major contributory fac- 
tors, to varying extents, in most of the case studies. The 
extent to which the experiences of the voluntary action 
led to social change remains uncertain. The studies tend 
to focus more on outcomes and less on the point of view 
of the poorer participants. But-while some of the stud- 
ies (for example, the experience of SEWA Bank and the 
Sumangali Seva Ashram) suggest increased empow- 
erment of women, the experience of Swadhyaya sug- 
gests a combination of social and spiritual change 
among the movement’s followers. 

The success stories contained in the case studies 
have a lot to offer to the interested reader and I learnt 
a:great deal from them. But what disappoints is the 
exclusive focus on one end of the spectrum among the 
NGO/voluntary sector. I would have liked to have seen 
how social action, which is not directly concerned with 
development per se (of the kind discussed by Kothari), 
impacts development strategies and priorities and 
affects people. Moreover, I would have liked the 
book to focus more on the failures, the weakness 
and the seamier side of the NGO/voluntary sector which 
everyday experience would convince us are quite com- 
mon, if.only so that one‘could situate the successes 
better. In part, Harsh Sethi's article, which focuses 
on accountability and transparency of NGOs and high- 
lights the Tilonia experience, along with Vimala 
Ramachandran's article which touches on these, as 
well as issues of democratic functioning, representa- 
tive character, efficacy, cost-effectiveness and so on 
among NGOS, do raise many of the core issues. But I 
think much greater analysis is needed of what Kothari 


has called the dominant stream of the NGO sector. 


today than whatis available in the literature. .- 
Finally, one cannot help niéting that this book 
represents the last contribution of the late Бог 
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Dantwala and, in a sense, is a tribute to his many- 
faceted and lasting contributions as a great social 
analyst and thinker. : 


Ravi Srivastava 


DEMOCRACY WITHOUT ASSOCIATIONS: 
‘Transformation of the Party System and Social 
Cleavages in India by Pradeep K. Chibber. Vistaar 
FuDUCAHONS, Delhi, 1999, 


FOR years БОЕ scientists have attempted to pro- 
vide analytically satisfactory explanations for the 
decline of the Congress party. Most, as expected, сеп: 
tre on 1967, the year that thé Congress first lost power 
in a large number of states. Explanations range from 
the waning influence of pre-independence politicians, 
the crisis in the Indian state (famine, devaluation), the 
coming to the fore of new social classes (mainly the 
peasantry), as also the growth of regional/subnatio- 
nalist sentiments. The more personalised accounts 
foreground the political style and culture associated 
with Indira Gandhi — plebiscitary, centralised — and 
bemoan the collapse of the Congress as acatchall orga- 
nisation, aparty which meant something to everyone. 

Therelative merits of these differentexplanations 
apart, political science studies have rarely combined 
electoral result and attitudinal survey data with thick 
anthropological accounts to explain both outcomes and 
the choices exercised by active political agents with 
any success. Pradeep Chibber’s study brings together 
a mass of statistical data to support, contest or modu- 
late many hypotheses confounding students of Indian 
politics. In addition, he has an interesting storyline. 

Chibber’s accountrests on acombination of state 
presence ineconomic activity, strength of associational 
life, partysstrategy and electoral competition, and how 
these relate with social cleavages to form the basis ofa 
party system. ‘Political parties can play a more impor- 
tant role increating links between social cleavages and 
the party system in contexts in which the state plays a 
large role in setting economic and social policy and 
associational life is weak" (p. 12). In electoral demo- 
cracies, particularly those characterized-by-a-single 
member simple plurality (SMSP) system, itis incumbeiit 
on political parties to construct winning coalitions. This 
they do by reworking jatis into an expansive notion of 
caste, as also rely'on region, language and religion. ' 

' Because of our federal system and the importance 


ofcentral and state (notlocal) governments іп ourelec- 
toral system, ‘voters develop preferences over policies 


wt 
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adopted by state governments.' Consequently, only a 
party with ademonstrable ability to utilize the avenues 
provided by accessing the state, i.e., a potential ruling 
party, is likely to be preferred. 


The Congress came to dominate our electoral sys- 


tem because it carried a national mandate as party that 
had brought independence. Electoral laws and weak 
associational life (indexed by membership of associa- 
tions mediating between the family and the state) ena- 
bled it to emerge as a catchall party. Since our system 
forces parties to mobilize support locally, this entailed 
building multi-caste coalitions which, given the par- 
ty’s dominance in early years, were sustained through 
amix of policies and patronage built on use of state re- 
sources. Further, this implied that an opposition party 
го Бе successful had either to become a superior Con- 
gress or it had to construct new statewide coalitions. 
The Mandal Commission did precisely that. 

Chibber suggests that the shift from a single, 
catchall, dominant party system to a multi-party polity, 
in which links between social cleavages and the party 
system are more clearly defined, happened not because 
of any change in our electoral laws, but because of a 
structural inability of the Congress to retain its catch- 
all character. Further, given the changes in state and 
society, this shift has become durable. He rules out the 
chances fora return of the old Congress party system. 

He sees our party system as a state based system. 
The Congress in turn is characterized less as an all 


India party than a loose coalition of state Congress par- 


ties, each of which as an office-seeking entity is less 
concerned with party organization than with gaining 
access to state resources. "The emergence of opposi- 
tion to the Congress in 1967 was over access to state 
office and its defeat can be attributed to defections from 
the party over access to state office’ (p. 22). Unlike ana- 
lysts like Paul Brass; Chibber argues that what mattered 
was not so much the mobilization of new social groups, 

butthe exit of elements from its coalition who now pre- 
ferred other parties évidently seen as better able to serve 
their sectional interests. One wonders how Chibber 
would characterize the BSP, the only party which is not 
a breakaway from the Congress, and has managed to 
secure anational party status by mobilizing the Dalits. 

Though in this case too some argue that the BSP success 


has been most marked in states where it was able to . 
wean away disgruntled Dalit voters fromthe Congress. Е 
: Chibber'$ discussion of our developmental state . .. 
and the declining fortunes of the Congress make for 


fascinating reading. Particularly useful is his argument 


why caste rather than non-ascriptive identities (work- ` 


ers, peasants, craftsmen) became more important in 
electoral politics. This, despite the relative absence of 
formal caste associations. However, since social divi- 
sions are geographically contained, coalitions in local 
areas are built around state government policy. Chibber 
argues that regional differences are better predictors 
of vote than social variables. What this means is that 
more than caste, language orreligion, the performance 
of a party is more strongly correlated to the regional 
state. The success/failure of a political party is better 
explained by the specific strategies used in different 
states rather than locating their party’s appeal to fac- 
tors like Hindutva. 

Equally useful is his narrative of Congress strat- 
egy post-1967. Since the party organisation was less 
important, the Indira Congress, given its control over 
the executive, could score over the Congress Syndi- 
cate. Further, since organisation building was seen as 
giving lowelectoral returns, Indira’s strategy was to shift 
the game into a plebiscitary mode, centralise executive 
power, increase political and economic intervention- 
ism by the Centre (fiscal policies, President’s Rule) and 
separate central and state elections. This also implied 
that as a second best strategy, the central Congress 
would rather ‘play,ball’ with a regional opposition 
party (DMK/AIADMK/RJD) than support the local party 
unit, as. long as this move ensured parliamentary 
majority. Much of what we have seen since fits this 
pattern. 

` The Mandal Commission, at least for the Hindi 
heartland states, completely altered the electoral cal- 
culus. The Congress catchall character was defeated 
by the new supra coalitions of forward, backward and 
scheduled castes, who now had parties (BJP/SP/BSP) 
more explicitly articulating their sectional interests. No 
wonder the Congress has no MP from Uttar Pradesh. AS 
for the BJP, which has finally given up the notion of 


` emerging as an alternative Congress and has instead 


opted for an explicit coalitional model, its rise is due 
not just to its Hindutva but because of forging a success- 
ful coalition between the middle classes, forward castes 
and religious groups. Contesting both secularism and 
state socialism has paid the party rich dividends. 
Asabroad generalisation this analysis holds. But 


in situations of a wave, the model falls apart. The BJP. 
“did gain as aresult of its Ayodhya campaign, just as the 


Congress under Rajiv Gandhi reaped the windfall of 
its ‘nation in danger’ campaign following Indira Gan- 
dhi’s assassination. And the BJP may once again gain 
from a switch in ipüblic mood if ilie Kargil conflict is 
perceived as a significant victory for India. 
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Chibber also needs to take a fresh look at the 
index of associational life. Ever since the social capi- 
tal theory became popular, academics the world over 
have been trying to explain social phenomiena by rela- 
ting themto the presence or otherwise of associational 


life. But, is focusing on formal associations a reason- - 


able indicator of the presence of solidarities between 
the family and state? Second, much of Chibber's for- 
mulations rest on an understanding that mobilisation 
of social segments (caste/community) delivers posi- 
tiveelectoral results. This is true only upto a point. To 
win, parties have to be able to transcend bounded 
appeals. It is surprising that he has missed this out. ' 
Therearea numberof smaller points that Chibber 
makes. Lower national turnouts since 1967 have been 
accompanied by higher mobilization and turnout at 
the state level. Low associational life and increasing 
contestation over state resources explains low rates of 
incumbency; far fewer politicians manage to retain 
their seats. We also witness greater instability in cabi- 
net formations and the increasing power of small fac- 
tional groups, a la Om Prakash Chautala. 
: Overall, we have seen the end of a one-party 
dominant system. We are also likely to witness greater 
electoral instability, more frequent elections and recur- 


ESSAYS ON 


rent political crises. Though Chibber does not engage 
in political speculation, the feeling that this reviewer 
comes away with is that unless we radically alter 
the centrality of the state in our economic life and 
rethink the SMSP system, we will continue to be mired 
in furious battles to corner state patronage, even if the 
overall opportunities continue to decline. 

A final point. The tone in many of the new poli- 


tical sciénce tracts about Indian democracy, and 


Chibber’s is no exception, is that it is still primitive. 
The voters continue to be inordinately influenced by 
caste; the politicians continue to nurture caste vote 
banks by milking the state. It is as if there is little to 
feel good about in our democracy. True, democratic 
politics is not only about participation and representa- 
tion; itis also about ensuring the public good. We may 
not have experienced enough of the latter, but is it fair 
toclaim that our system has not matured? 


Harsh Sethi 


; ERRATA 
The book Memory Identity and Power by Ranabir Samaddar, 


reviewed by Savyasaachi, ‘Seminar’ 477, May 1999 is published 
by Orient Longman (not Oxford University Press). The error is 
regretted, © 
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| _ National Institute of ‘Rural: Development:(NIRD), Hyderabad, is organising a 
* Seminar om "Rural Prosperity and Agriculture: Policies and Strategies for the. 
* Next Millenium" on-the occasion of its "Foundation Day during November 4-5, 
; ' 1999, at Hyderabad. The main focus of the seminar is to bring rural piospenhe 
p & through agricultural development to bring about overall improvement in the quality 
| “of life of rural people. Various aspects ‘of agricilture апа rural development have _ 
Been broadly grouped into four-major themes viz. |1) Argiculture arid Poverty; 
. (2) Technological Options; (3) Infrastructure and: Institutional Support; and (4): 
Economic Reform and Agriculture. «Papers are invited ‘on important aspects from 
X these four major themes. The paper should be original, and exclusively written for’ 
the seminar, not exceeding 25 to 30 pages, including graphs and tables, and 
neatly: typed i in double space on one side of A4 size bond paper with one inch 
margin on all four sides. Articles may be sentin a floppy (М5 word'formal) or by, 
e-mail..It shoud also have a brief abstract of not more than 300 words ir the 
' beginning of the paper. The'papers must reach the address given below latest by 
os ` ia 16th August 1999. Final acceptance of the paper would be communicated fo 
з . ` the authors latest by the-end of September 1999. The authors of accepted papers 
‘would be provided local hospitality, travel cost and a token honoratium. Any 
° * correspondence | for further information and inquiries can be sent to the following 
` 2 address;, - . ш ° 
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° NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF RURAL DEVELOPMENT 
Rajendranagar, Hyderabad - 500 030 CC 
Telephone: 040-4015742 (Office) 040-4018899 [Residence] 
Fax. 040-4015742/401527774015029/401 6500 
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"MORE than our ‘near war’ in Kargil, the ensuing 

‘peace’ is likely to generate greater strains in our 
political system. Fortunately for all concerned, the con- 
flict remained localised. There was fear that given the 
relative instability in Pakistan, as also its investments 
in this misadventure, the conflict might escalate and 
slip out of control. 

Ithelped that despite early reverses for India, the 
undisputed bravery of our soldiers and global pressure 
forced Pakistan to retreat. Equally that, despite seri- 
ous misgivings about the conduct of the conflict, all 
political parties and the media lined up behind the 
national effort. 

But now, with the situation ostensibly returning 
to ‘normal’, the gloves are likely to come off and ques- 
tions will be raised which demand answers, even if 
uncomfortable. To dismiss them as mere partisanship 
by opposition parties and the media, orto sidestep them 
under the dubious rubric of national security would be 
a grave error. 

Demands fora thorough investigation into intel- 
ligence failure, even more the inability to correctly 

‘read’ the intelligence received, have already gained 
strength. Itis now admitted, albeit grudgingly, that the 
Pakistani infiltration of mujahideen and regulars had 
been going on for sometime. Also known was the bulk 
purchases by Pakistan for high altitude warfare. So why 
was no pre-emptive action taken? Surely not because 
this might have put a crimp into parading the bus 
diplomacy as a major achievement? Or because this 
might have damaged the claims of enhanced national 
security following Pokharan II. 

More distressing were the ‘suicide attacks’ 
launched against the well-entrenched intruders by ill- 
prepared and ill-equipped jawans, particularly in the 
early stages of the conflict. Did the desire to demon- 


strate early victories over-ride the sane advice about , 


the need for better preparation? One may debate the 
relative merit of the decision not to cross the LOCto cut 
off the supply lines of the ‘enemy’, but to push people 
into battle with ‘one had tied behind their backs’ smacks 
of irresponsibility. ` 

Similar questions arise about our diplomatic 
manoeuvres, including the use of secret emissaries. It 
is undeniable that as compared to previous Indo-Pak 
conflicts, India received greater support for its posi- 
tion. Without getting into the ‘non-issue’ of whether 
Kashmir hasnow been ‘internationalised’ , it does merit 


asking what the nature of the quid pro quos were and 
are? 
But nothing in the last few months has been 


_ uglier than the steady lapse from patriotism to jingo- 


ism. While our first TV war brought the grim reality of 
the conditions under which our armed forces function 
into our drawing rooms, the editorial content — with 
its underlying text of betrayal, an unreliable and fun- 
damentalist neighbour, the constant use of the term 
'enemy' — considerably flattened both a nuanced 
understanding of war and the prospects of a durable 
peace. Kapil Dev's appeal against participation in 
the Sahara Cup and worse, the Shiv Sena's targeting af 
Dilip Kumar helped bring to surface latent hostilities 
vis-à-vis Pakistan andIslam. Moretragic, all this placed 
ourMuslimco-citizens in an unenviable position. 

We need to ask ourselves what this *war' was all 
about and what the costs are that we, as a nation, have 
paid; above all the loss of lives. For Pakistan, Kargil 
was arguably a reply to its loss of East Pakistan and 
Siachen. Equally, it was about the fate of Kashmir. Jt 
is noteworthy that while our media, and the political 
class, went overboard about the surge of nationalism 
inthefarcorners ofthe country, the Kashmiris, and not 
justinthe Valley, remained unmoved. 

They are, after all, the wórst sufferers of our 
*undeclared war' with Pakistan — be it the ubiquitous 
presence of security forces in their everyday lives or 
experiencing ‘democracy’ under flawed and restrictive 
conditions. Their struggle for ‘peace with honour’ has 
been repeatedly undermined by the rulers on both sides 
of the border. It will be tragic if Kargil is permitted to 
push a substantive dialogue, a tripartite one, off the 
agenda. 

‘ With the ‘ruling’ National Democratic Alliance 
all set to reap the electoral benefits of its 'decisive 
victory' and the opposition equally prepared to trip it 
up, the chances of a meaningful debate appear low. 


Earlier, demands forconvening the Rajya Sabha were. , 


brushed aside as inopportune. Now, with the appoint- 
ment of the erstwhile chief of RAW as governor of 


` Arunachal Pradesh, a key ‘actor’ has been placed out 


of bounds of public discourse. This does not augur well. 
Cover ups and wild charges do hot aid the search for 
truth: But then, our resolve to learn from our past has 
rarely been noteworthy. 


Harsh Sethi 
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Playing a pivotal role E seminar 
Seminar brings you a 
discussion’ each month 
on the problems which 
agitate all serious peo- 
ple. Subscribe to it 
today and. participate 
actively in the thinking 
life of mads; 


Subscription charges: . 

Period India S.Asia ^ Rest of world 

1 year Rs.150 | Rs.250 ^. US$35 
| Rn ‚ 77 7 7 £25 

years Rs.400 ' — Rs.600 . 05$90 

mE NE С £60 

+ Add Rs.15 or $2 or £1 on outstation cheques `- 

+ Add $15 or £10 for airmail yearly 

Cheque/DD/MO should be made i in favour of 


‘Seminar Publications’ - 
Seminar, F-46, Malhotra Building, Janpath, ` ` 
New Delhi 110001 @ 3316534 Fax 011-3316445 
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For an 


Nobody can give you better insights into the way the Indian 
consumer thinks, feels or behaves. Across the length and 
breadth of India. 


Because ORG-MARG has full service offices in 13 cities in 
India and field personnel in 93 other cities and towns. 


In fact, ORG-MARG probably employs as many people as all the 
other Indian market research companies put together. 





In 1998 alone, ORG-MARG conducted over 12,00,000 personal . 


interviews and over 2,300 group discussions (as part of our 
tracking and customised services) for Indian and 
multinational companies. 


Call ORG-MARG today. For a guided tour of the Indian mind. 


ORG-MARG 


E Mumbai 4371913, Delhi 6149946, Calcutta 4647094, Chennai 8283741, Bangalore 5297087, Hyderabad 7819901, Pune 4338204, Baroda 381461, Bhubaneshwar 430145, Lucknow 201405, Bhopal 510135 
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: "CARING. TODAY a G 
FOR YOUR TOMORROW. Lu 





Ou children, our future, need the utmost care And.at Hero Honda we care. 


For you, your family and the'environment. 


Hero Honda's superior 4-stroke technology and its. high fuel-efficiency makes it 


one of India's most environmentfriendly motorcycles. 


Little wonder, then, that today over one ond a half million proud Hero Honda 


owners are making an impact on our environment across the country. Ensuring a 








brighter and a pollution-free tomorrow for the future generation. f 
| 8 
Ride a Hero Honda. And show the world that you care. = 
: a oNDA 
É Leading the way 
_—! 
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CINTHOL 


K INTERNATIONAL 
WITH DEODORANT 


However macho you may be, 
body odour will make you smell like 


\ 
E. 


A shoe. Introducing new Cinthol International with a powerful 
deodorant that prevents body odour Now you can be 
as fresh. and macho as you ever wanted to be. 


CINTHOL FRESHNESS. CINTHOL CONFIDENCE. 
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INFRASTRUCTURE LEASING & 
FINANCIAL SERVICES LIMITED 
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Whatever. 


Whenever. 





At AFL, we move anything and everything to anywhere. 
(s^ 7 ^ 5 New tell us when, where and what. ` 





AIRFREIGHT LIMITED 
Where movement is a science 


E 





„62... - AFL FREIGHT SYSTEMS • AFL LOGISTICS • AFL INDTRAVELS • AFL SHIPPING • AFL INFOTECH 
Arrfreight Limited, Neville House, Currimbhoy Road, Ballard Estate Mumbai-400 001. * Tel: 265676 1-7. Ambience/AFL/367 
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Take a deep look into Julie’s eyes. 
What do you see fifteen years 


from now ? The caring eyes 


This is 9 year old Julie. of a field nurse or the blank eyes 


а i 


of a prostitute .The truth is, 


She's going to grow up tó either be 


it could be either, and it depends 
on you. Through Nanhi Kali, 


a social worker or a sex worker.: 


you can become the foster parent 
And you're going to decide which. of a little girl like Julie. By giving 
: Rs. 100 a month towards her 
education. Your ‘daughter’ will be 
put into school and in fact, you 
will receive regular reports about 
her progress including a photograph. 
Nanhi Kali isa speciál project 
of the K.C. Mahindra Education 
Trust - a trust set up by one 
of the most reputed industrial 
families in India. A trust that's 
been working since 1953 to 
promote education and 
enlightenment across the country. 
Since Nanhi Kali.literally means 
‘little flower’, wich the help of 
people like you, we hope to 
repair the broken petals of 
thousands of such underprivileged 
little girls. So please; 
look into Julie’s eyes and 


make up your mind, now. 


Nanw kali? 


A project of K. C. Mahindra Education Trust 
Cecil Court, Mahakavi Bhushan Marg, Mumbai - 1. 
Created by Contract-for a cause. Phone :-2021031. Fax : 2852441. 


* 
z | “4 
Yes. 1. would like to adopt a ‘Nanhi Kali” like Julie. Ф Enclosed is my cheque of Rs. 1200 (@ Rs. 100 p.m.) in-favour of K.C. Mahindra Education Trust for 
one year's education. Please do send me progress reports and a photograph. & Instead of спе Nanhi Kali, I would like to adopt Nanhi Kalis for... years, Thank you 
* Anonymity of donor is assured. е Ail donations are exempted under section 80 С of the Income Tax Act. і 


H 
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I.T.O Limited. One of India's largest private sector companies with a turnover of nearly Hs. 8000 crores. 
Gross profit exceeding Rs. 1000 crores. In market capitalisation terms, among the highest in the country. 
Record foreign exchange earnings of $ 1.8 billión over the last decade. With businesses internationally 


Й 


benchmarked to achieve global competitiveness. 


ITC's leadership position is based on its sharp focus on growing its core businesses in tobacco & cigarettes, 


hotels & tourism, packaging & paperboard, export and real estate. Gathering strength and support from 
12,000 employees, 160,000 shareholders, 1 million retailers and 150,000 farmers. Touching the lives 
of millions more. Moving ahead with the mission of delivering sustained value for all stakeholders. 


Creating a winning organisation. Now and for the future. 


~ Gross & Net Income (Rs. crores) _ : ..£.PAT & PBT (Rs. crores) 


1997 


_ ЗЕагілаѕ Per Share (Rs) - 
W Market Cap. и EPS рег Share 
@ BSE Sensex 


n 
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A smile. A teardrop. A raised eyebrow. 
A Паге of the nostris. A frown. These are 
Just a few manifestations of a language 
that transcends the spoken word. 
Spontaneously communicating 
feelings like ardour, agony, ecstasy, At Herdillia, we've also devoted 
excitement, fervour, frignt, passion and Over two decades perfecting 
pain. All housed in the human body and chemical reactions, thereby elevating 
triggered by amazing chemical reactions. the quality of life. In homes, offices, 
Devotion and dedication have enabled a industries and in agriculture. 
handful to master the art of self-expression. 5 It's our way of expressing underlying | 
Fostering it to perfection. In the visual arts, feelings. Like concern and care. Feelings that ^ 
the performing arts, music and dance. are an inherent part of Herdillia's chemistry. $ 


and ecstasy - 
some amazing chemical .4 - 
reactions we all possess i 


(D 


HERDILLIA 
CHEMICALS 
LIMITED 


Air India Building, 
Nariman Point, Mumbai 400 021 


" 5 The ISO 9002 certificaton covers the facilities for Phenol, Acetone, Phthalic Anhydride, 
Because chemicals are a fact of life . Diacetone Alcohol, Dodecyi Phenol, isobutyl Benzene, Diphenyl Oxide and Isophorone. 





With Best Compliments From 


ЛШ 


Akurdi, Pune 411 035 
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Hotel Inter-Continental New Delhi 


кыыл 457 


"лк ги жү эи л те түл ту 





es Standing tall in the heart of the city. 


444 Luxurious rooms and suites. 
Club Inter-Continental floors, the business class accommodation. 
8 Food & Beverage outlets including 
. the world famous Blue Elephant restaurant. 
Extensive Guest services, Banquets and Conference facilities. 


All presented in international style with traditional Indian hospitality. 


Ам. 
00 
{v 
HOTEL 


INTER: CONTINENTAL 
NEW DELHI 
Barakhamba Avenue, Connaught Place, New Delhi-110001 Tel: 3320101 Fax: 3325335 


e-mail: newdelhi@interconti.com Internet Site: www.interconti.com 


Instant Reservations and Sales Offices at: 
Mumbai: 2873050 Chennai: 8275191 Bangalore: 2860337 Calcutta: 2297289 


4— 
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With Best Compliments From 


The Thapar Group 


mlilik Batlarpur industries Limited 


The Thapar Group 


Head Office: 
THAPAR HOUSE 
124, JANPATH, NEW DELHI 110 001 


HDFC undersiands that even а well constructed home needs 


maintenance and repairs. Improvements that can make your home 


HOME 


a better place Such as roofing, waterproofing, exterior and interior 


painting, plumbing and electrical work. Any such improvement 


IMPROVEMENT 


ts possible with loans that match your needs and repaying capacity. 


And the loans ore repayable in easy monthly tnstalments 


LOAN $ 


So walk into your nearest HDFC office or call us for details 
We'll be glad to help you add value to your home 


ki HDFC 


Regd Office Ramon House, 169 Backbar Redzmabon. 
Mumba: 400 020 Phones 2820282, 2836255 
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| ; Asia’s 's largest integrated ¢ daity {жаен is: 


2 пы ЕК x owned er и MUR | 
, 2 A Multinational | v | | Ds 
| : An Indian Company. 


3 Ата mers’ Organisation 


The Kaira District Co-operative Milk Producers' Union Limited 
owns Asia's largest integrated dairy, situated at Anand. The Kaira 
Union and milk producers’ unions in 11 other districts of Gujarat, 
each with its own dairy are affiliated to the Gujarat Co-operative 
Milk Marketing Federation Limited. Thus farmers’ organisations 
with a membership of 20.84 lakh farmers command a huge 
dairy network in the state. 


These dairies manufacture milk products under the well-known 
brand names of Amul and Sagar: brands that stand for high 
quality and value for money. The Unions recruit the best 
technical, managerial and marketing talent to successfully 
compete in the marketplace. 


Today, many district milk producers’ unions on the Anand 
Pattern have come into being all over India, each with its own 
dairy. The Farmers' Co-operatives are here to stay. 


(m Gujarat Ni REO кте Internet address: www.amul.com Д... 


Amul «ih SAGAR 
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CARING TODAY 
FOR YOUR TOMORROW. 











Oe children, our future, need the utmost care. And at Hero Honda we care. 


For you, your family and the environment. 


Hero Honda's superior 4-stroke technology and its high fuel-efficiency makes it 


one of India's most environment-friendly motorcycles. 


Little wonder, then, that today over one and a half million proud Hero Honda 





owners are making an impact on our environment across the country. Ensuring a 


brighter and a pollution-free tomorrow for the future generation. 


Ride a Hero Honda And show the world that you care. 


16/89S8/HH/ureAupeew 


{HERO 
"HONDA 


Leading the way 
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14, N Block Market, Greater Kailash Part I 
| New Delhi 110 048 
Tel: 6212184, 6212185, 6465497 Main Shop: 6212183 
Fabrics: 6445293 N-5 Shop 6445293 N-7 Shop 6212761 


#10 L.S.C. Nelson Mandela Road 54, 17th Main, IInd Block 


Vasant Kunj Koramangala 
New Delhi 110 070 Bangalore 560 034 


Tel: 6899775, 6899778 Tel: 5520004, 5532070 1 


RETAIL AND EXPORT OF HOME FURNISHINGS 


RES 
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a journal which seeks to reflect "through free discussion,‘ 
every shade of Indian thought and aspiration. Each month, 
a single problem is ‘debated by writers belonging to different 
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Ssemnnar 


1 September 1999 


FORTY years is along time inthe history of ajournal. Memories— 
diverse, often conflicting —jostle the mind. Of the early years of 
difficulty, and excitement, over conceptualising issues; the animated 
discussions between the many distinguished contributors; the 
frustrations over non-delivery of articles and reviews; the joy of atask 
completed, ajob well done. Such was the world, and life, of the founder- 
editors, Raj and Romesh Thapar. But never had we imagined that one day, 
we would have to move from the sidelines to centre-stage. 

Small journals, more acottage industry than a commercially viable 
niched product, enjoy short life-spans. As muchas the vagaries of 
uncertain finance, they demand an order of commitment which is often 
all-consuming. Even more if the periodicity is non-negotiable. There is 
thus a feeling of incredulity that, barring the interregnum of the 
Emergency days, Seminar has hit the stands on the first of every month. 

We see ourself as part of a small, hopefully growing, family of 
journals/magazines—some single issue, some with a wider lens — that 
attempt to contribute to the process of informed debate and decision- 
making inthe country. Yet, while sharing many of the common attributes, 
there is a difference. To quote one of the founding editors, Romesh 
Thapar, writing in the 100th issue of the journal, ‘No one believed that 
there could be sucha thing as an impartially written seminar, what witha 
rather committed editor and his wife іп the control room’! 

There is no Seminar standpoint. There is no Seminar ideology. With 
rare exceptions, the effort has been to widen the ambit of informed 
debate, to invite views and contributions (even from those one disagrees 
with) to force each one of us, writers and readers, to revisit our ` 
assumptions. To be editorially driven and yet not impose an editorial 
personality. To the extent Seminar has succeeded in establishing itself as 
afcrum for debate, itis because our many contributors have shared and 
shaped the excitement and vision of an open-ended discussion, engaged 
yet non-partisan. 

Even when Seminar was conceived, its founders were clear that to 
enhance and sustain the forum, the economics would have to be kept 
under strict scrutiny and control. There were no extravagances, no frills. 
The frame remains the same today; the self-image is of a cottage industry 
imbued with a faith in the premise. Of course, toremain independent, 
Seminar has to generate the necessary income to support itself. This 
means not just subscriptions, but advertising. In this journey we have 


The Idea of Seminar 
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been helped by our many advertisers who have continued to support us, 
not for market gains, but because they share the values that inform the 
venture. 

Forty years is along time, both in the history of a journal and of the 
nation. Much has changed from the euphoric days of early nation 
building to the final days of the century. Tastes, styles, values, concerns. 
Periodically we are plagued with doubt. Are we relevant, more so to the 
college going generation? Who do we reach out to? Will we be able to 
attract new writers, those not from the metropolis? We, after all, do not 

` quite compete with the more commercially successful ventures, either in 
outreach or payment. Above all is the apprehension that we may turn into 
another self-select club. 

In overa decade of managing Seminar, we have been consistently 
surprised, pleasantly. As against the picture painted by TV and the 
commercial glossies, there is no dearth of younger, engaged and . 
committed individuals who continue to support Seminar and other 
similar efforts by subscribing, communicating and contributing to them. 
Many of our issues are as aresult of ‘friends’ dropping in, writing tous, 
pushing us to examine concerns that we were only insufficiently aware 
of. Even more, they have taken on responsibilities of identifying and 
pursuing contributors, writing themselves, suggesting outlets —in short 
helping construct an engaged community without which Seminar would 
not be aseminar. In moments when spaces for non-partisan and liberal 
discourse appear woefully shrunk, this is abeacon of hope. 

Alongside moments of quiet satisfaction of having survived, even 
grown (though not enough), are the challenges. How do we restructure 
ourselves in the ensuing electronic, information age? Should we be on the 
Net, with our own website? Should we link up, and how, to other similar 
ventures, both іп the country and abroad? Above all, how do we 
institutionalise, set ourselves up on amore stable footing. Itis not that 
journals such as Seminarneed to see themselves in perpetuity. But we 

‘believe that the values and the spirit that informs this endeavour has a 
role, and beyond us. To that we remain committed. 


Thank youall. 
гнева сг Ф, а. 
Malvika Singh Harsh Sethi Tejbir Singh 
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A new mission 


K.R. NARAYANAN 


The Idea of Seminar 


I vividly recall the spirit of the times — 
the latter half of the '50s — in which 
Seminar made its appearance. It was 


aspirit, essentially, of hope and prom- : 


ise, often of elation but tinged with 
anxiety about the fragility of that 
very hope and promise. Jawaharlal 
Nehru himself described the spirit of 
the time in his Maulana Azad Lecture 
in 1959 as follows: ‘India today pre- 
sents a very mixed picture of hope and 
anguish, of remarkable advances and, 
at the same time, of inertia, of a new 
spirit and also the dead hand of the 
pastand of privilege, of an overall and 
growing unity and many disruptive 
tendencies. Withal thereisa great vita- 
lity and a ferment in people's minds 
and activities.’ Seminar was born out 
of this vitality and the ferment in the 
minds of men and became a mirror 
held up to India's political life. It 
was a forum for lively discussion and 
debate on the great issues agitating 
the mind ofthe nation. 

As regards issues there was no 
dearth of them. It was the heyday of 
Indian democracy. The excitement of 
practising democracy in the develop- 
ing society of India, with all its diversi- 
ties and intricate social and economic 
problems in the full flood of intellec- 
tual and political freedom was a heady 
experience for the country. Romesh 
and Raj Thaparcaughtthe mood ofthe 
country and ventured into the Seminar 
project with a sense of intellectual 
adventure and a mission of under- 
standing, clarifying, expounding and 


interpreting this mood and the major 
issues clamouring for articulation. 

The question as to whether par- 
liamentary democracy embodied in 
the Constitution and propounded 
with intense faith and passion by 
Jawaharlal Nehru would be applica- 
ble to the conditions of India and be 
able to solve our problems was being 
asked by people with an underlying 
spirit of scepticism. The Thapars were 
attracted by Nehru’s audacity in pro- 
jecting democracy not only as a sys- 
tem suitable for India, but the only 
system that would keep the country 
together and enable it to discover its 
inherent genius and strength. They 
were enchanted by the presentation of 
democracy as Democratic Socialism 
with the distinctive content of Social- 
ism in which they saw a method of 
transforming India peaceably into a 
modern nation. The originality of 
Nehruvian democracy was its close 
alliance with Socialist thought and 
objectives together with a strong ele- 
ment of Gandhian principles and 
methods. 

The novelty of this amalgam of 
ideas excited the Thapars as much as 
it did Nehru. Indeed Gandhian ideas 
provided Indian democracy with a 
moral dimension which made it join 
on kindly to the historical past and 
the philosophical heritage of India 
and thus acceptable to the masses 
immersed in poverty and ignorance, 
giving them the hope of being uplifted 
from their wretched condition without 


having to wade through revolutionary 
bloodshed and chaos. 

It was the novelty and audacity 
of this Indian experiment that made 
the world sit up to the phenomenon of 
a new India and that possessed the 
Thapars with missionary zeal. In issue 
after issue of Seminar they discussed 
various aspects of this Indian experi- 
ment social, political and economic 
—the process ofthe growth ofthe party 
system, the nature of the administra- 
tive machinery, the nature and quality 
ofthe leadership, economic planning 
forthecountry asa whole, rural deve- 
lopmentand agricultural reforms, the 
question of the public sector versus the 
private sector, the problems of nation- 
alisation of industries, banking, insur- 
ance and so on, the development of 
science and technology for the trans- 
formation of an ancient, caste-ridden 
society, and above all, the Nehruvian 
philosophy behind all these. 


T. Thapars were also taken up with 
the integral linking of these basic 
domestic issues with the international 
questions of the day. If in regard to 
the domestic system Nehru asked the 
question, ‘Why shouldImakeachoice 
between the Russian and American 
system? Middle way or mixed eco- 
nomy is inevitable,' he asked with 
regard to the Cold War divisions of the 
world, ‘Why should I align with one 
side or another because the world is 
moving inevitably to a one world and 
itisforthisone world thatIndia should 
work.’ 

The theory and the policy of 
non-alignment was born out of this 
intuitive analysis of the international 
situation and the destined role of India 
as an independent force in this emerg- 
ing world order. Seminar did devote 
various numbers to issues of foreign 
policy. Itis notoften fully realized even 
by Indians that non-alignment as an 
approach to world affairs and as a for- 


eign policy was evolved by Nehru in 
the Asian context and it was to issues 
like the Korean war and Indo-China 
crisis that the policy was first applied. 


1, fact it was in the crucible of Asia 
that non-alignment was tested as a 
new policy before it was adopted by 
Nasser, Tito and Nehru at their Brioni 
meeting and projected as an interna- 
tional movement at the first Confe- 
rence of Nonaligned Nations at 
Belgrade. That this movement influ- 
enced the peaceful denouement of the 
Cold War is a fact, though not recog- 
nized by the super powers. Now that 
the Cold War is over, non-alignment 
remains relevant to the new interna- 
tional order andis desperately needed 
by the developing nations which have 
emerged from one kind of colonia- 
lism or another in order to maintain 
the essence of their independence as 
nations. 
Indeed, if the world after the 
Cold War is not to slip into a new uni- 
polar hegemonic system, it would 
seem that non-alignment will have to 
be revived and revivified as a steady- 
ing and balancing force in this plura- 
listic world. Seminar thus may havea 
new mission to perform in the world 
of today and tomorrow which would 
be in continuation with the originality 
of the mission it performed in the ear- 
lier period. 
Ican imagine how Romesh and 

Raj would have awakened to this new 
mission with their sparkling ideas 
and scintillating pens. Like Words- 
worth in the aftermath of the French 
Revolution, they would not have poe- 
tically bemoaned: 

‘Whither has fled the visionary 

gleam? 

Where is it now, the glory and the 

dream? 
Instead, they would have hitched their 
wagon to the star of a new vision and 
toanew dream for Indiaand the world. 
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The Idea of Seminar. 


‘I want the cultures of all the lands to 
be blown about my house as freely as 
possible. But I refuse to be blown off 
my feet by any.' 

These lines, attributed to Gan- 
dhi, are engraved in schooland college 
buildings across the land. Emblematic 
of a certain (and now threatened) 
strand of Indian nationalism, they 
have recently acquired a fresh lease 
of life outside this country. Thus, Gan- 
dhi’s words have been cited in the 
debates on curriculum reform in the 
divided campuses of the elite Ameri- 
can universities. They are, indeed, an 
argument-clinching mantra for our 
multicultural times. 

How many of those who quote 
these words know how they came to 
be uttered? In truth, they were sque- 
ezed out of a reluctant Mahatma by 
Rabindranath Tagore. For Gandhi had 
started this particular argument as a 
cultural nationalist, as one whoinsinu- 
ated that Raja Rammohun Roy and 
Lokmanya Tilak were mere ‘pigmies’ 
for thinking and writing in English. 
Also as a political authoritarian, who 


commanded all patriots to take up 
non-cooperation and a daily round at 
the charkha. i 
Where countless others signed 
up, unthinkingly, Tagore opposed 
both the project and the ideals behind 
it. Underlying non-cooperation andits 
presumed cultural superiority, he said 
inthe first months of 1921, was a self- 
destroying isolationism, thatin setting 
India above also set it apart from the 
rest of the world. "Today, at this criti- 
cal moment ofthe world's history, can- 
not India rise above her limitations 
and offer the great ideal to the world 
that will work towards harmony in 
cooperation between the different peo- 
ple of the earth?... The idea of India 
is against the intense consciousness of 
the separateness of one’s own people 
from others, and which inevitably 
leads to ceaseless conflicts.... Let us 
be rid of all false pride and rejoice at 
any lamp being lit at any corner of the 
world, knowing that it is a part of the 
common illumination of ourhouse....’ 
A wounded Gandhi thereupon 
pointed out that *Non-cooperators 


\ 


a 
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worship Andrews, honour Stokes, 
and gave a.most respectful hearing 
to Messrs. Wedgwood, Ben Spoor 
and Holford Knight at Nagpur, that 
Maulana Mahomed Ali accepted the 
invitation to tea of an English official 
when he invited him as a friend, that 
Hakim Ajmal Khan, a staunch Non- 
cooperator, had the portraits of Lord 
and Lady Hardinge unveiled in his 
Tibbi College and had invited his 
many English friends to witness the 
ceremony.’ Personal friendship with 
white men and women was one defe- 
nce offered by Gandhi; a second was 
an openness to theirideas. ‘Ihopelam 
as great a believer in free air as the 
great Poet. I do not want my house to 
be walled in on all sides and my win- 
dows to be stuffed. I want the cultures 
of all the lands to be blown about my 
house as freely as possible. But I 
refuse to be blown off my feet by any.’ 


О. these four sentences, the last 
two are the ones most often cited. 
Occasionally, the second sentence is 
included to preface the third and fourth. 
But I cannot recall, in the dozens of 
times I have had the words thrown at 
' me, a single occasion on which the 
critical first sentence has also been 
included: “hope lamas greata belie- 
ver infree airas the great Poet. 

Now the Gandhi-Tagore debate 
has the same kind of resonance and 
contemporaneity as the Gandhi- 
Ambedkar, Gandhi-Nehru and Gandhi- 
Godse debates (that it has attracted 
less attention is areflection only of the 
moral poverty and political short- 
sightedness of our times). It was to 
continue through the twenties and thir- 
ties, kept alive by the poet’s resolute 
opposition to the cult of the charkha, 
and his horror at the Mahatma’s char- 
acterisation of the 1934 Bihar earth- 
quake as divine retribution for the 
practice ofuntouchability. One telling 
detail about these exchanges is that 


while Gandhi’s contributions were 
published in his own journal, Young 
India, Tagore’s were generally printed 
in that sturdily non-party magazine, 
Modern Review.! 


Б... in 1907 by Ramananda 
Chatterjee, the Modern Review quickly 
emerged asa vital forum for the natio- 
nalist intelligentsia. It carried essays 
on politics, economics and society, but 
also, being run by a Bengali, poems, 
stories, travelogues and sketches. It 
was inthe Modern Review that Radha- 
kamal Mukerjee published his early, 
pioneering essays on environmental 
degradation in India; and it was to the 
Modern Review that Verrier Elwin 
sent his first reports from the Gond 
country. A more certain indication of 
the journal’s stature was the publica- 
tion, within its pages, of Jawaharlal 
Nehru's pseudonymous auto-critique 
(‘Rashtrapati’, by ‘Chanakya’, Nov- 
ember 1937). 

Modern Review was the stable- 
mate of Prabasi, which was published 
in Bengali and catered exclusively to 
one linguistic group. As a vehicle for 
bilinguals fromall parts ofthe subcon- 
tinent Modern Review appeared, natu- 
rally, in English. While being broadly 
nationalistic it did not hold a brief for 
any particular political party. The first 
feature meant that it could act as a 
genuinely all-India forum; the second 
that it stood apart from party journals 
concurrently run by the Congress, the 
Communists, the Muslim League, the 
Hindu Mahasabha and the Scheduled 
Castes Federation: In both respects it 


1. Two useful introductions to the debate are 
R.K. Prabhu and Ravindra Kelekar, editors, 
Truth Called them Differently (Tagore-Gandhi 
Controversy), Navjivan Publishing House, 
Ahmedabad, 1961 (still available in various 
Gandhi bookshops and pavement stalls), 
and Sabyasachi Bhattacharya, editor, The 
Mahatma and the Poet: Letters and Debates 
Between Gandhi and Tagore, 1915-1941, 
National Book Trust, New Delhi, 1997, 


had only onereal competitor, the indian 
Social Reformer. 

: The Indian Social Reformer was 
founded in Madras in 1890 by Kama- 
kashi Natarajan, an associate of that 
great campaigning journalist and 
founder of The Hindu, G. Subrama- 
niam Iyer. Natarajan quickly realized 
that his home town was too provin- 
cial for a paper of this kind. In:1897 
he moved the journal to Bombay, a 
culturally Catholic city and also an 
epicentre of social reform and politi- 
calaction. Unlike the Modern Review, 
the Indian Social Reformer was a 
weekly. But it shared with its eastern 
counterparta willingness to create and 
catalyse controversy. On the burning 
social issues of the day (such as the 
Age of Consent Bill) it pressed the 
wavering nationalist to take.a pro- 
gressive stance. One of its early cam- 
paigns, oddly enough, wasinspired by 


‚ developments on the cricket field. 


l. February 1906;:a representative 
side of the Hindus challenged the 
Europeans of the Bombay Presidency 
to a three-day match and, against all 
odds, defeated them. The Hindu vic- . 
tory owed itself in the main to the all- 
round performances of two brothers of 
the chamaar caste, Palwankar Baloo 
and PalwankarShivram. 

Born in Poona, the Palwankar 
brothers fought a long battle with 
Hindu orthodoxy. Alerted to their 
prodigious playing skills, the Poona 
Hindus included them in their team to 
play the annual grudge match against 
the all-white Poona Gymkhana. At 
first the Brahmins played with them 
but would not dine with them. Slowly 
inter-dining was also allowed, a prac- 
tice which continued when the broth- 
ers moved to Bombay to play for the 
representative Hindu side. They were 
the undoubted stars of that epic vic- 
tory over the Europeans. In alow scor- 
ing match (Hindus 242 and 160 beat 
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Europeans 194 and 102 by 106 runs), 
Shivram scored 34 and 16 not outand 
his brother 25 and 11. Baloo, bowling 
left-arm spin, also took eight wickets, 
the most important of these being the 
second innings dismissal of the great 
European batsman, Major J.G. Greig.” 


Wie Ambedkar was still in 


school and Gandhi still in South 
Africa, the Indian Social Reformer 
had fought the good fight for the aboli- 


. tionofuntouchability. Now itopportu- 


nistically used the cricketing triumph 
to push forward its agenda of caste 
reform. ‘The history of the admission 
of these chamaar brothers in the Hindu 
Gymkhana,’ it remarked, ‘is a credit 
to all and has done far more to libera- 
lize the minds of thousands of young 
Hindus than all other attempts in other 
spheres.’ The Hindu cricketers’ admit- 
tance of the Palwankar brothers, it 
claimed, was: 
‘a landmark in the nation’s èman- 
cipation from the old disuniting and 
denationalizing customs. This is a 
conscious voluntary change, a 
manly moral regulated liberty, not, 
as in [the] railways [where mem- 
bers of different castes had willy- 
nilly to sit with each other], a 
compulsory change.... Hindu 
sportsmen of Poona and Bombay 
have shown in different degrees 
that, where national interest requ- 
ired, equal opportunity must be 
given to all of any caste, even 
though the offer of such opportu- 
nity involved the trampling of some 
old prejudices.... Let the lesson 
learnt in sport be repeated in politi- 


2. Anotirrelevant detail-~ Greig was stumped, 
beaten in the flight by the slow left-armer. The 
wicket-keeper was K. Seshachar, an Iyengar 
Brahmin from Tamil Nadu. This Iyengar- 
Chamaar combination wasa highly productive 
one, especially onthe 1911 tourof England by 
the Maharaja of Patiala’s All India Team, when 
Baloo took 114 wickets, a good many of these 
caught behind or stumped by Seshachar. 
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cal, social and educational walks of 
life. Letall disuniting and denation- 
alizing customs in all high, low or 
lowest Hindus disappear and let 
India cease to be the laughing-stock 
of the whole world.'? 


М, choice of illustrations was 
purely contingent, for I came to these 
journals through a personal interest in 
those two vast if mutually incompat- 
ible subjects, Gandhi and cricket. But, 
of course, both the Modern Review 
and the Indian Social Reformer took 
up and publicized a wide array of issues 
— widow remarriage, adivasi rights, 
conservation of nature and natural 
resources, land reform. They played 
a stupendous part in the process of 
national self-awakening — more's the 
pity that they have not (yet) attracted 
their chroniclers. 

Significantly, the coming of 
political independence dealt a body 
blow to the two journals. For their 
perspective was forward-looking, the 
nurturing of reforming sensibilities 
amongthe menand women who would 
one day cometo rule India. When the 
former freedom fighters slipped com- 
fortably into the chairs in the secre- 
tariat, both magazines seem to have 
lost their bearings. Itdidn’thelp either 
that their founder-editors, Ramananda 
Chatterjee and K. Natarajan, had died 
before 1947. The Indian Social Refor- 
mer finally ran aground in 1953; the 
Modern Review carried on twelve 
years longer, unread.^ 

' Intothebreach stepped, first, the 
Economic Weekly (now the Economic 
and Political Weekly) in 1949 and, ten 
years later, Seminar. The parallels 


3.Anon., ‘Hindu Cricket’, Indian Social Refor- 
mer, 18 February 1906. The story of Baloo and 
his brothers is told in greater detail in 
Ramachandra Guha, ‘Cricket and Politics in 
Colonial India’, Past and Present, number 
161, November 1998. 


4. A honourable mention is also owed to the 
Indian Review, published by G. Natesan from 


are noteworthy. One is a weekly pub- 
lished, like the old Indian Social 
Reformer, out of Bombay. The other 
isa monthly, like the Modern Review, 
but published in the city that, after 
1911, took over from Calcutta as the 
political capital of India. Both appear 
in English, both are completely inde- 
pendent of party politics. And each 
plays a critical role in the life of the 
nation. 


Tis is a role that cannot be played 
by newspapers. Even before Rupert 
Murdoch came to cast his baleful 
shadow over Bahadur Shah Zafar 
Marg, the ‘premier’ newspapers of 
India were seriously constrained by 
the bottom line. That is to say, they 
could not afford to print essays that 
are too long or too contentious. They 
would never carry 10,000 word асс- 
ounts of the genesis of agrarian class 
conflict, or 5,000 word analyses of 
what is wrong with Indian foreign 
policy. Which is why we are excep- 
tionally fortunate in having the EPW, 
which generously gives space to the 
first kind of article, and to Seminar, 
which specializes in the second kind. 

The EPW and Seminar are not 
superficial, like the typical newspaper 
or glossy newsmagazine; or dogmatic, 
like the party organs of the Right and 
Left. Moreover, in style and orienta- 
tion these two journals beautifully 
complement each other. One takes 
up a Single topic per issue; the other 
is more inclusively eclectic. One is a 
monthly, the other a weekly. Place of 
publication and editorial idiosyncra- 
cies have also helped demarcate the 
journals. They also look different. 
All told, these two products are suffi- 


Madras, and the Hindustan Review, which 
appeared from Patna. These journals also car- 
tied interesting essays and commentaries on 
political debates in the inter-war period, with- 
out, however, commanding the authority or 
influence of the Modern Review and the Indian 
Social Reformer. 


—.+ 
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ciently ‘differentiated’ for thousands 
of readers to be devoted to both. 
Between them, the EPW and 


Seminar have acted as а moral con- ` 


science to independent India. They 
have consistently exposed wrongdo- 
ing, whether by the state or political 
parties or landlords or industrial 
houses; explored, in refreshing detail, 


` the patterns and processes of social 


change in city and countryside; and 
highlighted critical issues (environ- 
mentalism, for instance) ignored by 
the formal political system as well as 
by the Establishment press. They cons- 
titute a vast and continually enriched 
archive of the history of independent 
India, an archive shamelessly raided 
by generations of students and scho- 
lars. There will, I trust, be histories one 
day of the EPWand Seminar, as indeed 
of their distinguished if insufficiently 
acknowledged predecessors, the 
Modern Review and the Indian Social 
Reformer. 

Journals of ‘opinion’, yes, but 
independent journals of opinion. For 
both Seminar and the Economic and 
Political Weekly have stoutly resisted 
being ‘captured’ by parties or ideolo- 
gies. The founding editor of one was 
once intimate with leading Congress 
politicians; the current editor of the 
other with Communist leaders. These 
ties were (and are) skilfully used 
without ever compromising editorial 
independence. That is, the politician 
concerned is invited to write for the 
journal, but only as one voice among 
many. Verily could Romesh Thapar 
and Krishna Raj claim to have fol- 
lowed the Tagore-Gandhi mantra, 
thus modified: ‘I want the ideas and 
ideologies of all kinds of Indians to be 
blown aboutin my journal as freely as 
possible. ButI refuse to let it be blown 
off its feet by any.'? 


5. This essay has greatly benefited from acon- 
versation with the historian of Indian journa- 
lism, N.S. Jagannathan. 


The past as future 


ASHOK MITRA 


ONE of my earliest memories apropos 
of Seminar has as its centrepiece the 
Mumbai apartment of the Thapars. 
It was the early days for the journal. 
It was in every sense 4 small-scale 
family enterprise, but the narrow 
home base did not deter Seminar from 
aspiring to conquer the world. 

My specific recollection is that 
of loads and loads of freshly printed 
copies of anew issue being hauled by 
the two tiny tots, Valmik end Mala, 
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from upstairs to downstairs or from 
downstairs to upstairs, enthusiasm 
bubbling over. It was as if the kids too 
realised the significance of the pio- 
neering venture and could not be kept 
out of the brisk preliminary goings-on. 

Seminar soon moved to New 
Delhi; the dark recess of the Malhotra 
Building became its natural habitat. 
In all seasons it was cool and shady 
inside, even when the mercury was 
shooting up to 115 degree fahrenheit 
in Connaught Place. Raj’s thoughtful 
decor and the flair of both husband and 
wife for making the most imaginative 
use of the nooks and corners of every 
available space rendered that office 
into an extraordinary experience for 
visitors who dropped in. 


[. its heydays in the '60s and '70s, 
Seminar knew its mind; it also knew 
where it was going. Romesh and Raj 
had a fantastically wide circle of 
friends and acquaintances — poets, 
writers, musicians, dancers, film- 
makers, actors and actresses, painters, 
sculptors, nuclear physicists, pure 
mathematicians, economists of differ- 
enthues, sociologists and anthropolo- 
gists, political scientists, pundits in 
international relations and the intrica- 
cies of international law, politicians, 
art dealers, army generals, seismolo- 
gists, agronomists, lawyers, environ- 
mentalists, historians, linguists, 
geologists, and of course journalists of 
various descriptions. The ambiance 
was of Nehruvian Indiaatits dazzling 
best; the decision to shift Seminar 
from Mumbai to the nation’s capital 
was carefully reached: the Thapars 
wanted to be where the action was and 
to be very mucha part of it. 

Seminar, howsoever impercep- 
tibly, was a proto-image of Jawaharlal 
Nehru's India: self-assured, proud of 
the nation's history and heritage, 
proud of the diversities of life, living 
and attitudes the country encapsu- 
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lated, a questioning intellect, seeking 
answers to all questions and a desper- 
ate eagerness to integrate these ans- 
wers with India'semerging, evolving 
future. Each issue was planned in 
great detail, beginning with the inno- 
vation to invite, usually an outsider of 
eminence, to discourse on the theme 
around which the number was orga- 
nised. Let there be light thrown on the 
topic, light from every direction and 
at different thrusts of watt power. 
Truth, Seminar unabashedly made 
the straight point, had many facets; 
it dared to explore each of them. 


‘lie confidence had a common 
breeding ground with the five-year 
plans, the pledge of self-reliance and 
the vision of the non-aligned move- 
ment encompassing the continents. 
Seminar felt superior because, in that 
phase, India itself nurtured a feeling 
of superiority, and for good reason. It 
was, therefore, a matter of privilege to 
be invited to be one of the journal’s 
regular contributors. Such an invita- 
tion proved that you had arrived, what 
you had to say in your area of speciali- 
sation was worth its weight in gold, 
and the nation was to benefit enor- 
mously from it. 

If someone would take a fort- 
night off from his or herregular chores 
and spend the time in the Seminar 
office to prepare a roster of the names 
of contributors who wrote for it over 
the span of these four decades, it 
would be a compendium of the best 
and the brightest. I have not the least 
doubt that, even if the endeavour con- 
centrated on producing a subject- 
wise classification, 15 or 20 excellent 
selections could be ferreted out of the 
corpus of the bound volumes of Semi- 
nar, covering, I dare say, themes as 
distant as taxation and fiscal policy 
at one end and the interrelationship 
between technological strides and 
sustainability of the environment in 


the next millenniumatthe other. Think 
of a problem, howsoever arcane it 
might seem at first blush, Seminar has 
covered ii, and perhaps more than 
once, inthe course of these forty years. 

The new generation who have 
assumed charge in the Malhotra 
Building bureau of course also know 
their mind; they know too the direc- 
tion they would like Seminar to travel. 
Even so, they are the Thapar progeny. 
The charm and the civilisation which 
is their bequest from the parents 
are not by any stretch considered by 
them as dispensable categories, which 
is why the present issue has been 
planned, and views of well-wishers 
of the journal sought on major areas 
Seminar should traverse over, say, 
the next couple of decades or there- 
abouts. Itis an open-ended invitation. 
One can let one's imagination travel 
wherever it deigns to and come up 
with free-wheeling suggestions. That, 
afterall, would be in consonance with 
the spirit of Seminar: to seek, to inter- 
rogate, to learn, to re-learn, to substi- 
tute shibboleth by cool, precise logic. 


Gives this background, the priori- 
ties Seminar should set for itselfin the 
immediate future are autonomously 
derivable. Seminar was never a part 
of the establishment, not even in the 
halcyon sixties, although on all occa- 
sions it reserved the right to advise 
the authorities. That role it must con- 
tinue. Seminar had closed its shutters 
during the Emergency because Raj 
and Romesh decided that was the 
most powerful weaponry of protest; a 
deafening silence was what Indira 
Gandhi deserved. However, at other 
moments, when the system resumed 
its democratic credentials, Seminar 
was as vocalas it could persuade itself 
tobe. . 

Activism should be the number 
one item on its agenda for the future 
too. It must advise and it must protest; 


a 


it must post its dissent where the 
assertion of such a position is what 
social conscience dictates. It has to 
keep stride with the twenty-first cen- 
tury and the multifarious issues it 
would be afflicted with. The technolo- 
gical challenge of the website and the 
internet ought to be putty clay to it. 

But there is the flip side of the 
technological revolution that would 
try to waylay the nation. I would ex- 
press my mild hope that Seminar, for 
the sake of the country’s millions and 
millions of under-privileged, would 
raise its voice of disapproval at the 
excesses perpetrated by globalisa- 
tion and neo-liberalism. Our structure 
of values, who can deny, is getting 
eroded at a dangerous speed because 
of the impact of alien concepts and 
ideas. 

True, we cannot resist the intru- 
sion of phenomena that are now apart 
of the general system in the rest of the 


| world. There is nonetheless such а 


thing as acclimatisation. Considera- 
tion of that boundary condition has 
been sadly missing from the nation’s 
recent confabulations or, rather, from 
the confabulations of the nation’s 
policy-framers. Seminar should bring 
the deviants back to their senses. That 
is the role history, maybe by accident, 
had assigned to it in the middle dec- 
ades of the century that is drawing to 
a close. That role should imbibe the 
magic of converting itself into a con- 
tinuum. Seminar must see to it that, 
through absentmindedness or other- 
wise, it does not get shunted off from 
its pledge of commitment to the his- 
torical process. 

Can I be permitted to add one 
last thought? Seminar every now and 
then carries a page or two of commu- 
nications. It would be nice if this isen- 
larged into a full-blown letters section, 
where the views of the sophisticated 
readership of the journal could be 
more overtly expressed in an enlarged 
hospitable space. 


Democracy without 
democrats? 


KRISHNA KUMAR 


THERE never was much room for free 
— that is, fearless — speech and moral 
choices in the district towns. Between 
the collector and the police superin- 
tendent, the two prime symbols of the 
law-and-order state, the power to 
monitor life in the basti stayed finely 
tuned to the perspective of the local 
notables. That fine tuning has loos- 
ened a little as a result of the local 
notables getting somewhat diversi- 
fied. The loosening, however, has 
brought norelief to the limited tribe of 
the so-called local intelligentsia who 
yearn to exercise their right to free 
speech and association. 

An unprecedented increase in 
the number of guns of every variety 
over the lasttwo decades orso has made 
the district towns altogether unsuit- 
able for the practice of enlightened 
enquiry into matters relevant to pub- 
lic welfare. Both administrative and 
political life in the district, at least in 
northern India, are steeped in corrup- 
tion and civic disorder patronized by 
the powerful. None of the instruments 
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of civil society have strength to sub- 
ject either power or authority to any 
kind of public scrutiny. 

It sounds melodramatic and 
totally unacademic to say this, but the 
truth is that someone who lives in a 
district headquarter and does not 
appreciate the stringent limits within 
which the constitutional guarantees 
of free speech may be enjoyed, pays 
by getting roughed up or killed. Why 
many more are not killed is because 
life in a district town quickly social- 
ises you to apply good sense. The 
stringent limits within which fearless 
speech can be practiced are the four 
walls of your home, 


М... communication should : 3 


have changed this picture for the bét- 
ter, and it has, so far as the exercise of 
brute force during elections is con- 
cerned. The possibility of sending a 
message to the chief election commis- 
sioner by phone or fax has curbed the 
earlier enthusiasm with which poll- 
ing booths were captured. However, 
when the elections are over, the tech- 
nology of speedy communication 
ceases to matter, for no one knows 
who in Bhopal or Delhi would bother. 

The only institution which rou- 
tinely uses communication techno- 
logy is the local press, but it is hardly 
an institution in any serious sense. The 
local man who acts as correspondent 
toaregional ornational dailyis chroni- 
cally under pressure to abandon every 
controversial matter after touching 
it once. In any case, there is no news 
in civic disorder, for itis a daily cycle. 
Froma girl getting kidnapped to selec- 
tion of teachers on bribe, no informa- 
tion is weightier than the subsidised 
newsprint that carries it to the satu- 
rated reader who does not even hope, 
anymore, that the collector or the chief 
minister will read it and bother. As for 
the locally published newspapers — 


there are literally thousands of them’ 
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—they are much too dependent on the 
mercy of the local notables to enjoy or 
provide what we may call a liberal 
space. 


[О India has to stage a massa- 
cre, an epidemic, ог a successful 
blockade of inter-regional transportto 
figure in the liberal space that our 
country has been lucky to have at the 
national level. Several historical 
struggles and breakthroughs are res- 
ponsible for the creation and mainte- 
nance of this space, and we have every 
reason to be proud of it, especially if 


„г, &ve look around for parallels. It is not 
just Pakistan and Iran that one thinks 


of as being less lucky than us, but the 
richer countries of South East Asia 


2 too, which subsist onnarrowly defined 


civic freedoms even as they boast of 
more open economies. 

I feel similarly sorry for those 
who compare China with India and 
pronounce China has done better. I 
suppose civic freedomis a possession 
one appreciates only when one begins 
to see the danger of loosing it. This is 


' why I secretly feel happy when I hear 


people saying with anxiety that the 
liberal space is shrinking. Ialmost feel 
like saying, ‘I’m gladitis, fornow you 
can notice what we had.’ Jalso feel like 
saying, ‘Are you surprised?’ Ofcourse 
Tsay no such thing and be mistaken for 
acynic. 

As a true metropolitan, unlike a 
migrant from the hinterland which I 
am, you are supposed to say, ‘Isn’tthat 
terrible.’ The usual point of reference 
is one or the other news, such as the 
attack on that remarkably dull film, 
Fire, or the digging up of the Kotla 
cricket pitch. ‘How objectionable!’ 
you are supposed to exclaim, and get 
on with more substantial issues like 
why Murli Manohar Joshi does not 
want to win the hearts of college teach- 
ers or how The Hindu ts now the only 
Delhi paper you can read. 


' Itis indeed alarming how trivial 
an issue we make of the rapid erosion 
of the freedom of intellectual and 
moral choices, speech and associa- 
tion. Why I am not surprised by the 
erosion itself is on account of four 
trends that I have been aware of for 
some time now. The first of these is the 
only one to have surfaced in the recent 
past, especially since the display of 
unreluctant patronage of globalisation 
policies by the Rao-Singh regime. The 
other three trends have been around 
for much longer, though two of them 
were not as perceptible earlier as they 
are now. The fourth one is still quite 
invisible because it stays hidden in 
every child's schoolbag which is quite 
atreasure of national security secrets 
in ourcountry. 


B. let me start with the first rea- 
son which I wish to call the commo- 
ditization of the media. It is distinct 
from commercialisation which is a 
part of life, monetized life at any rate. 
Commoditization, on the other hand, 
is new and sinister, an aspect of neo- 
coloniálism inasmuch as it denies 
us the right to choose and apply our 
minds. 

The slogan of globalisation 
symbolizes a new incarnation of the 
European psyche, this time under 
American command. The incarnation 
hastwo faces. One isthe intellectually 
and ethically tired face, showing that 
the white mañ now wishes to drop his 
burden, more out of a desire to enjoy 
his own life fully with his two boxes, 
TV and PC, than out of any moral rea- 
lisation of odium in the burden or a 
recognition of the futility of carrying 
it. The other is the face with sophisti- 
cated aggression, conveying the right 
of property over all sorts of resources 
that can be bought and ideas that can 
be sold for money. This second face is 
cruder than the plunderers of the age 
of mercantile colonialism might have 


X 


S 


had, orso itappearsto us who had not 
imagined that the West, with its great 
universities and museums, could 
come to this, again. 

| The degree of consensus there 
isabout globalisation having become 
man's destiny now, from company 
managers to human rights groups in 


- the West, is quite amazing, though it 


is in keeping with the European 
world's compulsion to invent some- 
thing to get euphoric about every cou- 
ple of decades. What this consensus 
means for us is a denial of choice in 
everything, including globalisation 
itself. We are being told that this time 
there is no getting away with selective 
absorption, thateverything comes with 
everything else, that we must sit back 
and be happy that we can at least mani- 
pulate the mouse in our right hand. 


C ous ofthe mediaisa 
component of this latest round of the 
West's chronic obsession with new 
toys and slogans on one hand, and of 
a distinct move by a handful of cor- 
porate interests towards consolida- 
tion of their dominance on the other. 
Our media managers and state media 
bureaucrats cannotcontain theirexcite- 
ment. They now see their primary role 
inacting like conduits for advertising. 
As CNN does day and night, most of 
ournewspapers and glossies are using 
bits of news to sell advertising. They 
are using precious newsprint to pro- 
mote every object there is in the dung 
heap — from cigarettes to junk food, 
from systems of music our walls have 
no substance to contain inside build- 
ings tocars ourcities have no space to 
park or drive with safety. Both news 
and views are treated as commodities 
in these publications; therefore, a 
debate on public health ordestruction 
of the environment must compete for 
space with Coca-Cola and car adver- 
tisements. A large section of the press 
now regards sustained debate on 


issues of public importance as being 
marginal to its main business which is 
to push the induction of Indian elites 
into global consumerism. 


О. might have seen this as a mat- 
ter of choice on the part of our media 
owners and bureaucrats had it not been 
obvious that global media and com- 
munication barons have been specifi- 
cally afterus. On theother hand, I wish 
Icould say that our péople have been 


'forced into submission, to reprint or 


adapt junk writing fromthe American 
or British press and trivia from the 
fashion industry. Unfortunately, nei- 
ther version of what happened is 
adequate. An ethos existed which 
made commoditization of the media 
acceptable. Thatethos made elaborate 
debates orenquiry look boring. Once 
that ethos started to grow, few seemed 
to have the strength to resistit. 
Post-Rajiv political happenings 
played their role (some might say, 
post-Indira); economic forces sup- 
portive of the change had been active 
since the mid-seventies. By the begin- 
ning of the current decade, political 
consensus had been established that 
colonialist modernism was the only 


: choice left for us to follow. I believe 


this consensus had its basis in the loss 
of popular mandate suffered by all 
national-level parties, but that is adif- 
ferent issue. For the construction of 
the ethos which made commoditiza- 
tion of the media acceptable, we must 
turn to the next two reasons which, in 
addition to their ethos-building role, 
were directly responsible as well for 
the shrinking of the liberal space. 
When Salman Rushdie wrote in 
The New Yorker s special issue on free 
India’s golden jubilee thathe reads no 
Indian language well enough to read 
its literature, but, never mind, he knew 
that nothing worthwhile had been 
written in any of these languages in 
recent times, he was saying something 


I could have associated with some of 
my colleagues and friends whose 
reading for news and pleasure is con- 
fined to English. Itis just nice that they 
lack Rushdie’s arrogance. 

Growing up in an Indian city 
without having any substantial expo- 
sure to the literature of the region to 
which the city belongs was a familiar 
feature of the public school student’s 
personality, but the walls dividing the 
English-educated intelligentsia and 
its vernacular counterpart have got 
thicker and taller of late. The vernacu- 
lar media have virtually no place in the 
institutions serving the English edu- 
cated intellectual elite who depend 
on English both for receiving news 
and forresponding to it. They have no 
direct access to the articulation of 
the public mind which takes place in 
the vernacular media and literature. 
Of course there are famous excep- 
tions, but they are exceptions. 


T. gap between English and the 
vernacular is perhaps wider in the 
Hindi heartland than elsewhere, but it 
exists in other parts of India in vary- 
ing measures. It is related to the trend 
towards divisiveness we see in other 
contexts too, butithas special signifi- 
cance because of its function in shap- 
ing the flow of information. Irecall the 
sudden despair into which a number 
of English-dependent social analysts 
were thrown by the events that рге- 
ceded and followed the Ayodhya 
disaster. I generally find it a waste of 
time to look at an English newspaper 
to find out what is happening in Uttar 
Pradesh. On the other side of the lan- 
guage wall, I miss the generation of 
Rajendra Mathur, Raghuvir Sahay, 
Agyeyaand S.C. Dube, who wrote in 
Hindi witha vast and confident aware- 
ness of what was being written in 
English. Liberal press and scholar- 
ship in Hindi stand greatly impover- 
ished by the absence of such people. 
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On the other hand, the lack of direct 
and habitual access to the vernacular 
world limits both the knowledge and 
the sensibility that the commentators 
writing in English can put to use in 
their professionally and socially sig- 
nificant tasks.’ 


T. wall that divides the intelligen- 
tsia is symbolic of the divisions that 
havebeen growing inthelargerurban 
middle class, irrespective of where it 
resides. Itsupperlayers, which include 
those with power and status as well as 
theupwardly mobile, have lost all but 
ritual links with the vernacular world 
to which they once belonged. This is 
evident from their orbits of awareness, 
interests, reading, child-rearing, and 
objects of desire. The areas where they 
reside in cities have hardly any trace 
of the local literary milieu. 

If you were to make a foolish 
query at Teksons in Delhi’s South 
Extension market for Krishna Sobti’s 
Dilo Daanish, you would be looked at 
with contempt and not just surprise, 
unless you were a foreigner who did 
not know that bookshops in Delhi 
are not like the ones in Rome which 
mostly stock books in Italian: Down 
at the district level, you can guess who 
gets the few copies of the English 
original of India Today. The collector 
and some of his colleagues are some- 
times the only ones who keep in touch 
withthe English media. 

If they also keep an eye on the 
local and regional vernacular press, 
it is mainly to equip themselves with 
theknowledgeof ground reality which 
they are literally supposed to control 
as custodians of law and order. For 
status-maintenance and mental nour- 
ishment they depend on the English 
media whichinevitably providesthem 
the lexicon of current civil dialogue. 
This lexicon is rather distant from the 
world of their ‘grassroots’ subordi- 
nates, such as members of the pancha- 


The Idea of Seminar 


yat, primary school teachers, health 
workers, and unemployed youth act- 
ing as volunteers in a state program- 
me. These subordinates inhabit a 
purely vernacular world which gener- 
ates, off the numerous cutting edges 


` of development, a lexicon of its own. 


The collectorand his colleagues inevi- 
tably have a hollow ring in their utter- 
ances when they address these armies 
of development. Many civil servants 
are nowadays writing about their 
‘grassroots’ experiences in journals 
like the EPW, and there too the hollow 
ring dogs their words. They lack the 
language capable of sizing up the 
corruption, the fear, and the silent vio- 
lence that surround the sundry initia- 
tives taken by the state to get closer 
to the people. The interface between 
the authorities and the state’s own 
modest instruments of serving the 
people messes up the little liberal 
space there is in district headquarters. 
And we are noteven talking about the 
guns and the goons monitoring the 
financial flows for welfare. 


L. me turn to the third and the 
fourth reasons, both of which have to 
do with the general erosion of educa- 
tional values. Especially relevant to 
my present theme is the decline of 
higher education and the use of school 
education for ideological propaganda. 
Active political misuse of provincial 
universities is now an old story. But 
it gives us a framework which is still 
relevant for looking at the systemic 
neglect of post-secondary education. 
Apart from motivated misuse by poli- 
ticians, higher education has also 


suffered the spread of poor quality pri- 


mary and secondary education. 
Thethinlayer of free and some- 
what informed dialogue that the col- 
legeteacherand students had sustained 
in places which had no bookshops, 
vanished during the Emergency of 
the mid-seventies; it never material- 


‘ised again. Radical budget cuts of the 


eighties made a vital contribution to the 
dismantling of the college ethos, parti- 
cularly by affecting library supplies. 
Today, a working library is a preserve 
of privileged universities; others must 
do with the oral tradition and baazar 
notes. During a recent visit I realised 
with dismay that an old, highly res- 
pected institution like Allahabad’s 
Ewing Christian College was noteven 
expected to have a decent library. 

India's higher education estab- 
lishment, oversized though it was in 
relation to the sea of illiteracy sur- 
rounding it, had produced since its 
inceptionin colonial days a great body 
of men and women who acted as con- 
flict-managers in a diversified and 
segmented society. As lawyers, civil 
servants, teachers, journalists and 
members of voluntary groupings, they 
oiled the wheels and gears of our dif- 
ficult democracy during its formative 
phases with their skills of civil disa- 
greement and representation of posi- 
tions. Financially depleted and poorly 
governed, higher education still pro- 
duces any number of qualified young 
adults, but these skills have become 
rarer. And now, under The World 
Bank's persuasion, an argument has 
gained ground that India needs lit- 
eracy andelementary education more 
urgently than it needs serious higher 
education. f 


Р... as it is, this argument 
ignores the social history of our demo- 
cracy. Of coursé ouruniversities have 
a lot to answer for in the stagnated 
frames of knowledge they continue to 
maintain. Norcan we say that as insti- 
tutions they have rendered meaning- 
ful service to the recent processes of 
social change. But their presence in a 
society with so much fighting has been 
a stabilising and nurturing influence. 
One can say that democracy does not 
depend on them, for the norms and 


s 


procedures of democracy have struck 
deeper roots. However, democracy 
without democrats to defend it will 
always remain fragile. It may not die, 
but it will waste a lot of energy in 
survival alone. It may not die also 
because democracy has proved the 
most convenient form of governance 
for India, but its survival as a form of 
governance is notenough to make ita 
way of life. i 


Кыл. the use of school education 
for promoting mindless acceptance of 
the stated. Who is behind it, I wonder, 
but it is happening all the time. Most 
probably no one in particular is behind 
it; ourschools are merely transmitting 
what is supposed to be a dominant 
ideology. It is the same ideology that 
Aakaashvani and Doordarshan trans- 
mitin amore concrete sense. 

Some important features of this 
ideology can help us recognize it, and 
they are as follows. The government 
knows best. It is following the best 
possible choices, especially in the con- 
text of India’s development and secu- 
rity. Development generally means 
making India look like a copy of the 
West. If some part of a city begins to 
look faintly like a western city, it can 
be seen and used as asymbol of deve- 
lopment. Similarly, if agriculture gets 


firmly plugged into industries that. 


produce chemical fertilisers, pesti- 
cides and harvesters, this too is a sign 
of development. Poverty, the ideology 
says, is related to the outlook of the 
poor, their lifestyle, commitment to 
traditions and superstitions. Gener- 
ally, the poor, rural folk are to blame 
for their own condition. 

. This brief sketch should suffice 
to indicate the contours of the propa- 
ganda that schools are making all the 
time. It is not so much in the success 
or failure in this job that the problem 
lies; rather, it lies in their ignoring the 
other job, that of enabling children to 


make sense of the India thatis unfold- 
ing. In that systematically ignored 
India, itis the rural masses who deter- 
mine the outcome of elections; they 
resist and campaign against the unfair 
policies and one-sided initiatives of 
the state, thereby acting as correctives 
to state policy; they force develop- 
mentand modernisation to take a spe- 
cifically Indian shape. Our schools fail 
to present to the young an India which 
is an exciting place to live and work. 
On the contrary, they put across an 
image of India where only statesmen, 
civil servants, and scientists who act 
like civil servants matter. I recall the 
biography of a Nobel laureate Indian 
scientist which emphasised, for the 
benefit of elementary-level children, 
the fact of his being so brilliant that a 
commissioner of income tax decided 
to choose himas ason-in-law. 


үү. can read deeper meanings — 


class hegemony and sinister foreshad- 
ows —in the school curriculum and the 
textbooks produced by the NCERT and 
the state bureaus. What is more impor- 
tant for now is to notice that the sys- 
tem is not designed to make children 
think. The approved policy of pack- 
ing the maximum number of facts in 
the minimum space also gives a valid 
excuse to textbook-manufacturing 
bodies to leave no clues or room that 
might allow a young reader to stop and 
wonder about something. 

The implied reader of these text- 


books is someone who finds the world : 


too cumbersome a place to make sense 
of; so itis best to leave it to the state to 
manage. Can we call such a reader a 
‘good citizen’? Such readers will 
undoubtedly be loyal to authorities, 
but they can hardly be trusted as guar- 
dians of our turbulent democracy. If 
the liberal space has shrunk on issue 
after issue, good citizens of this kind 


‚ and the system which produced them 


must take some responsibility. 
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Memories 


JASWANT SINGH 


The Idea of Seminar 


Y 


IT is impossible to even begin to 
address this ‘Idea’ of Seminar without 
remembering Raj and Romesh. Not 
simply because the idea of Seminar 
owes its origin to them, oron account 
of their establishing this journal, but 
because in a very real sense Seminar, 
in its essentials, has remained within 
the foundations laid by them. They 
built a super structure, gave Seminar 
an identity, but more importantly an 
ethosthat was nearunique. 

Both Raj and Romesh were met- 
ropolitan-urban with left leanings 
and an essential, indeed irreplace- 
able element of the intellectual high 
society of Delhi. [was much younger 
than them, new to Delhi and its incest- 
uous ways, entirely rural in birth as in 
upbringing, not at all left in opinion, 
and looked curiously not so much 
upon the social milieu of the then 
Delhi, or its pretension —as with all 
capitals that they are the country —as 
at its intellectual engagements. That 
was the backdrop. In any event, well 


before my intrusion into Delhi, Semi- 

nar had fascinated me. Its circulation 

in mofussil India was virtually non- 

existent. It had a presence in some of 
the army reading rooms but only just. 

Whenever, therefore, I chanced upon, 
this magazine of enquiry, I poured 

through it avidly. 

Long years ago, it seems now, 
upon some issue or the other I wrote a 
letter to the Editor of Seminar. I did 
quite a good deal of letter writing then, 
being in uniform. Ofcourse, such mis- 
Sives were never acknowledged and 
seldom published. Romesh startled 
me by writing a polite letter back to say 
that this was not ordinarily what they 
did, but he would, nevertheless, carry 
my letter in the communication sec- 
tion. That is really how my friendship 
with Raj and Romesh began. That 
friendship was an intellectual adven- 
ture for the three of us; Seminar was 
only an occasional vehicle upon 
which we loaded the overflow of our 
conversations. For that, in another 


б. 


ul. 


sense, lay at the root of Seminar—con- 
versation, now alas a lost art. What 
else, after all, is a seminar all about if 
not with civility, carrying aconversa- 
tion through an issue. 

The original character of Semi- 
nar as established by the Raj and 
Romesh team was iconoclastic. It was 
an enquiry into the ferment of our 
times—remember, we are now talking 
of decades that seem for ever away. 
Those were the decades that attempted 
arediscovery of India—post the early 
euphoria of Independence. The chal- 
lenge of sucha venture lay both in the 
mode adopted, which was unique: 
one subject at a time, thrown open for 
enquiry; as in the method: comments 
by a wide variety of men and women 
published as aseminar of ideas. 


Т. is how Seminar, in consequ- 
ence, became a colloquium of ideas, 
not through the spoken word butrather 
through the discipline of the written. 
There was no editorial negotiation on 
what you thought or said. There was 
but one expectation, that voice be 
given to views through the written 
word, and that this examination of 
ideas be from diverse angles, through 
as wide a lens as possible. 

It is truly remarkable that this 
journal of intellectual inquiry sur- 
vived. Principally, I now know in 
retrospect, because of the approach 
that Raj and Romesh brought to the 
venture; also, with it, of course, the 
persistence with which they pursued 
it; the primacy of the written word in 
intellectual inquiry that they affirmed 
in the process, and, the vast array of 
contributors thatthey could invite, not 
so much as remote or stand-apart 
authors, but as participants in this 
exciting adventure of an inquiry into 
the great issues of the day. Admittedly, 
one of the major contributory factors 
was also the fact that this was well 
before the advent of the Indian televi- 


sion age. The written word continued 
to have great authority then, as I pre- 
sume it still does, though in aconside- 
rably devalued and diminished form. 


T. founder editors of Seminar had 
their own political philosophy. But it 
was not fixed; it could not have been. 
Primarily because they were intellec- 
tually honest: They could not have 
been otherwise and yet make Seminar 
work. They observed politics, even 
played it on the fringes as late Indira 
Gandhi’s friends (also one time con- 
fidants), but did not permit political 
participation cripple thought. Their 
views evolved, with time, even I 
believe as Seminar evolved through 
the spread of the topics covered in its 
pages, and by the intellectual churn- 
ings of the diverse contributors. 

As the issues clashed, the foun- 
der editors evolved and so did Semi- 
nar, This was the measure of the 
founder editors’ dimension, of their 
intellectual honesty; also their ability 
to grow with their authors, with the 
times, shaped by the experience of 
the issues. Seminar was not all about 
politics. Itcouldn’tbe: Itengaged with 
many social and economic issues. But 
the dominantunderpinning remained 
political because, just as now so then, 
inthis stage of ourevolutionasa state, 
politics has dominated all aspects of 
ournationalendeavour. 

Both Raj and Romesh left their 
stewardship of Seminar almost simul- 
taneously. The challenge that con- 
fronted the second generation editors 
and managers lay, firstly, in not being 
overwhelmed by the dominating sha- 
dow of the founders, to permit Semi- 
nar to evolve as a vehicle, but still of 
ideas, yet much more resonant of the 
altered idiom of inquiry and of the 
concerns of today’s India. In this they 
have succeededentirely. 

The last forty years have after all 
seen aremarkable transformation, in 


the world as within our country. The 
velocity of change has, at times, been 
terrifying. Leave alone predicting or 
forecasting the dimensions or con- 
tents of the coming challenges, com- 
mentators have scarcely been able to 
keep up. Froma period when the writ- 
ten word dominated India, we have 
arrived belatedly, yet not fully even 
now and somewhat hesitantly to the 
outer edges of this age of informatics. 
The sheer volume of information that 
isnow available to a student ora scho- 
lar, instantaneously, is overwhelming. 
Also in this age.of consumer electro- 
nics and the dominance of instant tele- 
vision news, even newspapers are 
late; weeklies or fortnightlies already 
history. 


І is not a paradox that they thrive, 
but for one reason alone. Television 
informs about events: such journals 
(even newspapers) then tell their 
readers of what actually to make of 
these events. Filling the gap bet- 
ween information and education, 
they tell the reader what to think. 
This is not dissimilar to instant foods. 


Butinformed analysis and an attempt ` 


to understand the current of events 
(also the under-currents), an examina- 
tion of the unaddressed remains, at 
least uptil now in India, the preserve 
of the written word. In this age of 
‘informatics, a traversing of this path 
from information to examination to 
analysis remains woefully inad- 
equate. And that is what Seminar 
continues to attempt; Seminar and a 
few other journals of this genre stand 
apart. May they prosperand their tribe 
increase. 

As one of the early subscribers 
to Seminar my great good wishes to its 
second generation editors, of strength 
to their pen, of objectivity and sharp- 
ness to their and their authors’ intel- 
lect. All good luck thus to Seminar in 
the coming decades. 
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 Aquestion of issues 


CHARLES CORREA 


The Idea of Seminar 


FOR forty years now, Seminar has 
been discussing the key issues which 
confrontus, This represents acommit- 
ment of unique importance to our 
society. Stendhal, writing aboutNapo- 
leon, said: "There are no great men — 
there are merely great events.' Thus, 
for example, the extraordinary cast 
thrown up by the few short years of 
World War II — Churchill, Hitler, 
Roosevelt, Stalin, de Gaulle, and so 
forth. 

Stendhal wasright. Butnotcom- 
pletely. For itis not just great events— 
it is really the epic issues that under- 
lie them. Hence the fundamental ques- 
tions raised by our own freedom 


struggle—the accountability of power, 
democratic rights for the poorest, and 
so forth — gave heroic dimensions to 
the words and actions of our leaders: 
Gandhiji, Nehru, Azad, Patel, and 
many others. This, in a nutshell, is 
what is so moving about Richard 
Attenborough’s film Gandhi: Ac- 
countability. It was the strength of the 
British rule in India, but it was also 
their Achilles heel. Gandhiji under- 
stood this and used it to getus our free- 
dom. The entire confrontation is 
encapsulated in the key scene (histori- 
cally fictitious, but dramatically cor- 
rect) where the diminutive prisonerin 
his dhoti enters the small courtroom, 


› 


and thé judge stands up. This is the 
moment where the audience switches 
from being onlookerto participantand 
the móvie changes gears. 

One of the benefits, of living in 
the Third World is that the issues we 
face are so much bigger than us. In 
trying to deal with them, we have a 
chance to grow. I believe this, as much 
as.any other factor, was decisive in 
the lives of Raj and Romesh Thapar, 
and in the journal they founded. And 
over the last four decades Seminar has 
been carrying out this. mandate, bril- 
liantly and tirelessly. It is a task that 
today’s India needs more than ever. 
For, while some things in our country 
have become better, and some things 
have become worse, there is one area 
which has been gradually shrinking — 
andthatis the dimensions ofthe issues 
we address. 


Es 
ty 
= 


i growing myopia is a malaise 
that has afflicted the West as well. This 
is why a century which started with 
Manifestos and heroic attempts to 
postulate a Brave New World (with 
Equity for the poorest, and Justice 
for all), is ending. with the Haves in 
pitched battle (well, all right, in a 
kind of video game version of the real 
thing), defending their possessions, 
and winning, while the poor and illi- 
terate and unemployed are likely to be 
left to fend for themselves. That’s the 
New World Order, which extremely 
talented mercenaries are touting 
around the world as the End of His- 
tory. Surely you and I are going to 
survive, possibly even triumph, but 
we will have become very much more 
tiny inthe process. 

What are the issues Seminar 
could look at in today’s India? In this 
brief essay I will try and touch on some 
of them. Architects are compulsive 
optimists (almost pathologically so) 
but there are some things that fill one 
with dismay. For instance, in our 


country today, many of the essential 
elements of a democratic society are 
rapidly evaporating. In fact, we have 
somehow managed to reduce demo- 
cracy to justthe notion of voting every 
five years (orevery yearas percurrent 
practice). We seemto have completely 
forgotten that voting is only a means 
to an end. And that end, of transcend- 
ing importance, is the accountability 
of those in power. 


О. track record in this crucial 
matter is getting worse and worse. 
And perhaps, given our feudal past 
(and present?) it is never going to be 
easy. For; as someone has pointed out, 
essential to the principle of account- 
ability is the notion of a single law of 
the land, one which applies to all. Now 
that runs directly counter to the caste 
system embodied in the laws of Manu, 
whereby our society is based not оп а 
single set of rules but on a matrix of 
laws. This has developed a mindset 
where we are not really agitated about 
what is happening in the layers above 
us. Hence our basic apathy to so many 
political scandals — because, as far as 
we are concerned, they are occurring 
in the stratosphere. Far from holding 
those gods accountable to us, our res- 
ponse, at most, isto gossip abouttheir 
misdemeanours — but not to really ity 
and bring them to book. 

On the other hand, anyone from 
levels below us who we perceive to 


be misbehaving, we stamp on with > 


great enthusiasm —so that they do not 
dare to try and climb out of the box 
into which we've put them. This is 
why customs officers at our airports 
will cheerfully wave through passen- 
gers flying in from London and New 
York with bags stuffed with whiskey, 
chocolates and computer games, way 
above the official allowance, but will 
jump down on workers coming in 
from the Gulf with a few nylon saris 
and jewellery for their families 


(bought with foreign exchange they 
themselves have toiled desperately to 
earn). 

The privilege we are talking 
about has nothing to do with achieve- 
ment. The other day there was a sub- 
tle letter to a newspaper in which the 
writer said he would always be grate- 
ful to his father—not forthe money he 
had left him (he was penniless), nor for 
his brains (he had few), nor even for 
his exemplary character. He was ever 
grateful to his father for making him 
a Brahmin —a gift which no power on 
earth could prevent him from passing 
onto his son. It was a wonderful letter 
because it conveyed in a nutshell the 
pathological state we are in. 


А... seems to be asickness which 
now has gone beyond Manu and 
infected the whole Indian subconti- 
nent, including Pakistan and Bangla- 
desh. Truly we three are the lest sick 
men of Asia. All the other countries 
-have climbed out of poverty. Buinotus. 
And as we sink lower economically, 
our ‘privileges? become mare and 
more important to our self-esteem. 
Thus Christians in Goa or Muslims 
in Gujarat continue, even to this day, 
to remind themselves of their caste 
before conversion. No one, I guess, 
ever renounces privilege, however 
unfair. Yet it is precisely this that pre- 
vents us from exercising that key qua- 
lity of any democratic society: holding 
those in power accountable, With- 
out this, democracy can have no real 
meaning. 

Another fundamental character- 
istic of democracy which is woefully 
absent in ourcountry is the courage to 
stand up for our neighbour when his 
rights are being abused. Of course one 
understands that this will be difficult 
in a poor country like India, with our 
heritage of poverty and zamindari 
despotism. ‘Show mea full stomach’, 
said Bernard Shaw in Major Barbara, 
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‘and I will show you all the petty vir- 
tues you hanker for.’ Fair enough. If 
you and I are both poor and the 
zamindaris beating me up, you would 
bea fool to stand up for me; you'd only 
end up with a broken head as well. I 
understand that, soI would not expect 
you to intervene. But what about those 
of us who have full stomachs? Why 
don’t we ever speak up? Every week 
we read of some village where some- 
one drinks water from the wrong 
well and gets butchered. And that 
happens not just occasionally, it’s a 
way Oflife. ' ` | 


T... probably as bad, or even 
worse, than anything the whites in 
South Africa ever did to the blacks. 
And yet it goes on all the time — toge- 
ther with bride burning, dowry deaths, 
and so forth. The standard query: 
"Where were you when...' thrown at 
Germans today may well be asked of 
us adecade or less down the line. How 
will we respond? I was attending a 
reception at the Italian Embassy? Or 
dining at the Taj? Our abysmal indif- 
ference to what happens to the Other 
is what allowed the 1984 massacre of 
Sikhs in Delhi, and the 1992 riots in 
Bombay, and the cold-blooded mur- 
der of the Staines family last year. 
Why don’t we speak up? As Martin 
Luther King said of the vicious events 
of his time, and his place: ‘History will 
not be dismayed by the cacophony of 
the evil men... butby the silence of the 
good ones.’ 

And in these matters, our silence 
is deafening. Compare this to the UK 
of some decades ago when the Tory 
politician Enoch Powell.was fulmi- 
nating against Indians, advocating 
that they should all be sent home. Who 
fought and destroyed Powell? The 
Indians? No. It was the Conservative 
Party leaders themselves — many of 
whom probably disliked the presence 
of Indians as much as he did. But they 
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didn’t want to live in an England 
where those kinds of statements could 
be made. So Powell, who was one of 
the most powerful leaders of the Con- 
servative Party, was isolated, never 
to be heard of again. Most Maharash- 
trians I know do not agree with the 
utterances of Bal Thackeray. Why do 
none of them come out and say so? 
All they have to state is: This man does 
noi speak for me. Almost none have 
shown the courage to say even that 
little. i 
Why did Raj and Romesh Thapar 


^ show that courage? Why did they 


launch Seminar? Why did they never 
hesitate to speak up and be counted? 
Soine might assume it was the confi- 
dence that comes from privilege — but 
this is not true. There are so many 
others, even more privileged, who do 
not ever speax up. No, I think it was 
because they genuinely and fiercely 
believed in the principles which 
fuelled India in that first decade of 
our Independence. A couple of years 
ago, ona visit to South Africa, I under- 
stood a bit about what those heroic 
years must have been like, with their 
whole future spread out before them. 
South Africa is so beautiful. So full of 
hope. And so fragile. Like India of the 
1950s. 


F. us today, those moments seem 
long past. In the intervening decades, 
we have gradually gelled into quite a 
different kind of society. Quite mun- 
dane. Myopic. Even nasty. This is not 
to say that some things haven’t got 
better, much better. The telephone 
system for one. Cable television for 
another. But that’s exactly it- we seem 
to be much more motivated by a kind 
of hedonistic me-ism. And its symp- 
{от —the runaway BMWs, the illegal 
speak-easies — are all around us. In 
fact, they are increasingly a part ofthe 
glamorous life which more and more 
ofuscrave. 


Look around Mumbai or Delhi 
today and you will see how ugly we 
have become. Of course here and there 
you will find individuals who stand 
up against this tidal wave of inanity 
and corruption. (In Delhi, perhaps the 


‘last refuge of these other values is the 


India International Centre, inciden- 
tally a place which Romesh brought 
to life when he took over for a few 
years as Honorary Director in the ’70s. 
The riChas an extraordinary ambience 
— like a time warp. The women, with 
their handloom shawls, could be refu-. 
gees from the Cottage Industries 
Emporium of the 1950s—and the men 
look like they are vice chancellors of 
some mofussiluniversity. It’s the com- 
plete opposite ~ thank God — of those 
terrible 5-star hotel lobbies in which 
thecity abounds.) 


T. live simply and unostentatiously 
is a virtue which is fast dying out in 
our country. Today we find gleaming 
marble and polished granite every- 
where. Forgotten is the noble dignity 
ofhandloom. Perhaps because, unfor- 
tunately forus, Gandhiji's enthusiasm 
for khadi was a political — and not an 
aesthetic — position. So it gradually 
faded away, as its political correctness 
waned. | 

This is quite different from what 
happened in Japan. Atthe core of their 
art theory is the concept of wabi sabi. 
The word wabi means humble. And 
the Japanese believe that if you can 
find beauty in a humble material like 
mud or sand, and I can find beauty 
only in granite, then your soul is much 
finer than mine. Sabi is also interest- 
ing. It means that as some things get 
older, they become more beautiful. 
This is why the Japanese have a spe- 
cial reverence for old pottery, and of 
course old trees. The concept of wabi 
sabi, which explains much of the art 
of Japan (including those incredible 
moss gardens) is, I believe, univer- 


sal to mankind. And this is why the 
hippie revolution, that changed the 
world in the 1960s, had as its icon 
that most humble item of clothing: a 


. pair of blue jeans. Suddenly jeans 


were being worn by everyone, every- 
where. (It also explains why old and 
faded jeans commanded a very much 


-higher premium.) 


Closer to home, I remember as 


" ayoung architect in the 1950s, Iloved 


wearing khadi shirts. Not because it 
was politically correct, but because it 
looked terrific. Khadi and handloom 
both have a visual quality that speaks 
directly to our 20th century sensibi- 
lities — like tantric art. So you don’t 
have to chose to be either ‘modern’ or 
to wear handloom (or to collect those 
sensational tantric ideograms). You 
can do itall in one holistic gesture. 


To we have descended into a kind 
of schizophrenia where people feel 
they have perforce to choose whether 


they should dress (or decorate their ` 


houses) ina way which they call ‘eth- 
nic’, or in a style which they term 
‘modern’. This is ridiculous, because 
India isone of the few places left in the 
world where you could do both at the 
same time. In contrast, if a Japanese 
woman wears a kimono, or an Arab 
woman wears a burkha, she is signal- 
ling that she has conservative values. 
Not so a sari. Indira Gandhi ran the 
nation wearing a sari—it didn't prove 
she was conservative, nor did it prove 
(as we later found out) that she was 
modern. It was just something she 
wore everyday. i 

Perhaps the only hero of pre- 


: Independent India who was visual 


enough to understand these kinds of 
connections was Rabindranath Tagore. 


` In Shantiniketan he created an extra- 


ordinary university where teachers 
and students sat under the trees. Not 
just because it was cheaper to do so, 
but because throughout India (and in 


much of the rest of Asia as well) it is 
the inythic image of True Enlighten- 
ment. He himself walked around 
dressed in a kind of maxi, of his own 
invention! Tagore was really incre- 
dible —a true original. Unfortunately 
he also proved to be one ofa kind. It is 
sad indeed that in today's India he is 
all butforgotten. 


1, closing, Ifeel I must apologise for 
the somewhat freewheeling nature 
of this piece which seeks to suggest 
the kind of issues that, in the context 
of today’s India, Seminar could per- 
haps look at. My only justification is 
that this really was the kind of conver- 
sation one would have had with Raj 
and Romesh. That is why I loved 
meeting them - those lunches at Con- 
naught Place and the delicious Punjabi 
khana at the impromptu dinners at 
Kautilya Marg. Their's was an India 
of ideas. And liberal values. 

"The range of their.enthusiasms 


was extraordinary —from politics and’ ` 


economics to cinema and theatre, to 
literature, art and architecture. And 
they shared it all so generously with 
theirfriends. Thisis why Seminar was 


So pluralisticinitsthemes. Some of the 


first pieces I ever wrote on architec- 
ture and urbanism, way before the 
National Commission on Urbanisa- 
tion, were at their behest. Even today, 
there dre very few journals, if any, who 
would publish special issues on the 
future of our cities, or on low-income 
housing, or on public transport. But 
Seminar did this all, and continues to 
doso, tothe eternal credit of its present 
editors, Malvika and Tejbir Singh. 
And to the credit, too, of its ex- 
traordinary founders, Raj and Romesh 
Thapar. Their very names remind 
one of the India that might have been 
— and which is now fast disappear- 
ing, like the Cheshire cat. Only the 
smile remains. And that too is gradu- 
ally fading. Perhaps has already gone? 
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Personally speaking © 


RAJNI KOTHARI 


The Idea of Seminar 


I write this at a moment of deep per- 
sonal tragedy arising from the loss of a 
life-long companion, ending a 52 year 
longengagement which looked likely 
to goontilleternity but was brought to 
anabruptendatatimein my life when 
Ineeded her the most. It is a moment 
that, inthecontextof writing on Semi- 
nar, recalls to my mind the loss of Raj 
and Romesh at the end of a highly pro- 
ductive and catalytic career in both 
creative journalism and involvement 
in the complex terrain of India’s body 
politic, leaving behind a legacy that 
the new generation at Seminar which 
inherited the mantle is trying its best 
to at once continue and reconstruct 
towards fresher directions. 

‘The conditions under which the 
inheritors are struggling are vastly dif- 
ferent from the ones that obtained when 


Romesh and Raj had launched the 
enterprise. Acombination of Hindutva, 
economic capitulation to global forces 
and chauvinist psychosis, combined 
with an erosion of ideological confi- 
dence and vision is what they face. 
While on the positive side they are 
trying to make meaning out of a vast 
variety of professional, multi-sectoral 
and technical arenas, as well as new 
yearnings from both the middle and 
the ground levels. 

Forty years ago things were 
quite different. Nehru was still around, 


the 1962 crisis was still to come, the. 


Congress was fully in saddle and the 
‘Congress system’ still functioning, 
and there was a fair amount of confi- 
dence in both intéllectual and politi- 
cal circles. There was great belief in 
both self-reliance and a foreign policy 


based on non-alignment. Both the 
communalist and the right-wing eco- 
nomic challenges (the latter already 
represented by the Swatantra party 
against which Nehru led an all round 
campaign) were yet to strike. However; 
both the DK challenge from the South 
and the seeds of what was to become 
the Naxalite uprising had already 
begun to pose anew set of problems. 


1. despite such a positive scenario 
the need was felt by Raj and Romesh 
Thapar and those who closely inter- 
acted with them to start a process of 
seminaring in print, the reason was a 
gradually growing concern with com- 
placency, a cynical acceptance by 
large sections of the intelligentsia of 
the powers that be and a deeply-felt 
neglect of basic issues that faced the 
nation. The Lohiaite attack had begun 
but was yet to make its full impact. 
Seminar appeared on the scene before 
that. The need for it was felt both 
intellectually-cum-journalistically 
and politically. Those of us who got 
engaged in the early years of Seminar 
also found ourselves involved in the 
larger political/intellectual process. 
Speaking personally, I found 
myself drawn out by Romesh even 
before [had moved to Delhi and setup 
the Centre for the Study of Develop- 
ing Societies in 1963, WheneverI was 
passing through Delhi, Romesh would 
get in touch — I had already started 
writing for Seminar even while I was 
teaching at Baroda — and take me to 
an informal lunch at Nirula’s (which 
was quite a different place than what 
it has become today). I later learnt he 
had interacted with others like me and 
recruited them into joining the Semi- 
nar parivar. It was his style to try and 
know people with whom he felt like 
engaging in a collaborative relation- 
ship. Seminar was in that way a jour- 
nal that was uniquely conceived and 
planned from the very beginning; it 


was meant to bea lasting proposition 
from the day go by enrolling a large 
number of subscribers and advertisers 


_before launching it. 


Those of us who became part of 
it found ourselves involved in other 
cognate activities. Many of these were 
related to the changing political sce- 
nario before and after Nehru’s depar- 
ture from the political scene. Romesh 
had known Indira Gandhi from early 
on. He, with the assistance of people 
like Dinesh Singh and a couple of 
others who latercame to be associated 
with what was called the ‘kitchen 
cabinet’, began an informal process of 
exchange of views in Indira Gandhi’s 
part of the Nehru household which, 
apart from personally interested indi- 
vidual like Asoka Mehta, included 
intellectuals like M.N. Srinivas, Sisir 
Gupta, Shyam Lal (then Editor of The 
Times of India) and myself — a small 
group assembled to deliberate on the 
coming transition. 


Y 
Cu inthelongerrun, it was 
an initiative that did not quite work 
(like many other initiatives then and 
since). Butitmade some ofus observe 
the political process at close quarters, 
comment on it and indirectly partici- 
pate fairly early init, bringing to bear 
on the enterprise our Own intellectual 
strivings. In my case the process con- 
tinued through a set of meetings with 
Indira Gandhi who was an avid reader 
of Seminar, issues of which were some- 
times sent to her in advance. I dis- 
tinctly remember her engaging me 
in a dialogue in which I could discern 


her antipathy to the organisation men . 


who were in control of the Congress 
party (which was to later develop into 
a full-blown rebellion against the 
‘Syndicate’). 

The interactions between indi- 
viduals like me, the Seminar core 
group and some individuals in power 
continued. since and, among other 


things, led to a sense of involvement 
inthe party in 1969, the 1971 election 


and the garibi hatao phenomenon | 


which some of us, though not-neces- 
sarily all those who surrounded Indira 
Gandhi, took seriously. P.N. Haksar 
played an important role in all this. 
Even during this period the ‘seminar- 
ing’ processcontinued, forinstance by 
a strong criticism voiced by me of the 
highly personalised build-up of the 
PM’s secretariat which was repro- 
duced ina leading newspaper. 


Т. break came with the Emergency 
and the years leading upto it during 
which Jayaprakash Narayan had taken 
some of us into confidence, sharing 
with us his serious concern about 
Indira Gandhi’s dictatorial tenden- 
cies. The emerging controversies both 
before, during and after the Emer- 
gency were reflected at length in Semi- 
nar (until it was forced to be closed 
down with Romesh and Raj refusing 
to be subjected to pre-censorship and 
writing a bold letter reporting their 
decision to all the subscribers). There 
followed over the next few years an 
increasingly engaged role in the poli- 
tical process, following the erosion 
of the Congress and what it had once 
stood for, to explore various channels 
inasearch foran alternative to it. 

In much of this Seminar was felt 
by some of us as an integral part of a 
wider structure of dissent in which a 
variety of institutions and individuals 
feltas one. In particular, from my point 
of view, there was a sharing of concerns 
and engagements between some of us 


at the CSDS and Seminar, almost rep-: 


resenting what some observers and 
commentators described as a ‘school 
of thought’. Seminar, thus, became a 
mouthpiece for the evolving thinking 
among many of us, both at the Centre 
and in parts of the Delhi University, the 
INU and academic institutions else- 
where. 
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What was interesting about this 
engagement was that it was not con- 
ceived as being a simple academic- 
cum-journalistic enterprise but also 
one that involved interventions in 
politics and in matters of policy mak- 
ing and institution-building at large. 
The most known of these exercises of 
course was the ‘Agenda for India’ in 
which Seminar became a catalyst ofa 
much larger engagement of academ- 
ics and politically motivated activists. 
The tradition continued even after 
Romesh and Raj had left the scene, as 
for example in the issue on "Techno- 
logy Missions' in which againthe CSDS 
and Seminar collaborated. 


T. process, though begun through 
the instrumentality of Seminar, con- 
tinued outside of ittoo. Romeshin par- 
ticular interacted with a series of 
Opposition politicians in an effort to 
draw them into a viable and credible 
process of creating atruly democratic 
and secular alternative to the Con- 
gress. I was at the same time, apart 
fromcontinuous writing and engaging 
intherealm of ideas, involved (along 
with a few colleagues) in setting up 
Lokayan and initiating dialogues bet- 
ween academics, activists and policy- 
makers in what some of us called the 
*non-party political process'. 

Nor did it all stop at engaging іп 
national affairs. We carried the pro- 
cess beyond as well. Making use of 
contacts already available and posi- 
tions occupied, we began to engage in 
the international arena. Thus, when I 
was Chairman of the Indian Council 
of Social Science Research (ICSSR), 
I invited Romesh to take part in its 
international programme. Romesh 
brought to bear his characteristic fron- 
tal approach in what was otherwise a 
semi-government, bureaucratically- 
fashioned, set-up. It was during this 
time that we initiated a series of bilate- 
ral dialogues among intellectuals, 
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concerned politicians, businessmen 
and leading journalists across coun- 
tries. 


LO with Indo-British dia- 
logues, first held in India in 1977 so 
that our guests could observe the func- 
tioning of the Shah Commission (they 
were greatly impressed) and then in 
U.K., where we were able to take with 
us, among others, politicians like 
Devraj Urs and George Fernandes — 
the focus of both dialogues being the 
strengthening of democracy in these 
and othercountries—were followed by 
an Indo-Japanese dialogue and other 
such exchanges. Subsequently, the 
process moved on tocoverlargerissues 
facing humanity such as the phenom- 
enon of the future in which the World 
Future Studies Federation, located in 
Romeand headed by Eleonora Masini, 
of which Romesh was Vice President 
for many years and in which Ashis 
Nandy and myself were involved from 
the beginning, played a catalytic role. 
In all this, social scientists from India 
as well as other Third World countries 
participated in large numbers. 
Though much of this took place 
in diverse national and international 
settings, it was seen by us as a projec- 
tion of the effort to participate in the 
ongoing struggle for democratic val- 
ues and perspectives. That it all took 
place in the aftermath of democratic 
churning within India starting soon 
after the Emergency, and that much of 
it got reflected not only in some issues 
of Seminar but also in the larger pro- 
cess of seminaring over basic para- 
meters of democratic nation-building 
and onslaughts against it, is what 
makes me include itin this article writ- 
tenon the 40thanniversary of Seminar. 
There is no space to lay out the 
full details of this simultaneous politi- 
cal, journalistic, academic and acti- 
vist process of producing an alternative 
model of both ‘development’ and 


‘democracy’ at home and in the world 
at large. The process still continues 
and despite many setbacks and dis- 
appointments, including with the 
very people on which one had relied 
so much, I for one continue to pin my 
hopes оп it. | 

The point ofit all is that the Semi- 
nar of old was conceived in a funda- 
mentally political perspective. As 
compared to that (if I may say so) the 
Seminar of today, while displaying 
considerable improvements in com- 
petence, the range of issues dealt with, 
broad comprehension and even rele- 
vance to a changing and increasingly 
more complex national and interna- 
tional scenario, no longer wields the 
kind of political-intellectual influence 
that it.once did. As with many other 
such enterprises the old romance and 
ideological thrust has given placeto a 
more ‘professional’ stance. 


С... this reading of mine, what 
future do J visualize for seminaring, 
particularly seminaring in print? 
There is little doubt that all conceiv- 
able spheres excepta few are likely to 
be informed by growing controversy, 


thereby establishing a natural role for . 


a journal like this. Yet, on the other 
hand, there is increasing awareness 
and concern that this manner of dis- 
course may well be running its course. 
There may beneedtotieup with ongo- 
ing debates in the public arena so that 
the printed word reflects the churning 
taking place in the real world, particu- 
larly at the grassroots. Given the crisis- 
ridden state of the nation-state and of 
macro institutions, as well as of diverse 
segments within civil society, there is 
need to return to the Raj and Romesh 
vision of Seminar, of making it an ins- 
trument of the fast changing political 
process. A journal like Seminar has lit- 
tle meaning unless it is seen as part of 
the larger seminaring that is under way 
in the society —and world —at large. 


A 


y> 


Shrinking spaces, new places 


P.SAINATH 


CALL it the 43 paise syndrome. 

Editors of large dailies explain 
it this way: their newspapers cost 
around six rupees a copy to produce 
but are sold at a sixth of that sum. Of 
the one rupee each copy is sold for, 57 
paise goes to hawkers, distributors et 
al.Sothe publication gets just 43 paise 
for each Сору worth six rupees. The 
higher the circulation the greater the 
financial gap. 

It is advertising revenue that 
covers the remaining five rupees fifty 
seven paise — and adds much more to 
make up the profits. So the ad depart- 
ment is at least six times more impor- 
tant than editorial. The lesson the 
editors have drawn: they, their staff, 
their news gathering talent, every- 
thing to do with editorial content is 
worth 43 paise. Their spaces have 
shrunk and they have to know their 
place. Which is so far below the adver- 
tising department in the pecking order 
that stepping out of line invites being 
stamped on and squished. You stick to 


the service entrance and consider 
yourself lucky not to be in the cellar. 

That self-image defines small, 
stifling limits outside which editors 
won’t venture. There are obvious 
flaws in such an outlook. Still, the 
acceptance of this ‘law’ within the fra- 
ternity implies real shifts in power. 
The clout of the older editors, in this 
view, belonged to a past when news- 
papers drew the bulk of their money 
from circulation. Since profits were 
tied to how well the paper sold in 
this imagined Golden Age, owners 
treated their editors with great res- 
pect. Ifthe editorial content was good, 
the paper sold well. Editors were res- 
pected. Everyone was happy. It was 
as close to newsprint nirvana as you 
could get. 

This is a seductive though mis- 
leading view, since itdoes have serious 
elements of truth. However, ‘respect’ 
for editors, whatever that means, also 
derives from many other factors. It 
happens, for instance, when their 
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newspapers stand for something. 
When publications are tied to values, 
however modest, that go beyond pro- 
fit. When they take at least some posi- 
tions that do not result in direct gain 
for their companies, their banks or 
other interests. Often, when they stand 
up to power. 


M., editors of stature in this 
country and elsewhere do not néces- 
sarily edit large dailies. (Several have 
run or are running small, struggling 
journals.) They have also earned res- 
pect for another, simple reason. They 
sell their labour, not their souls. Nor 
was it the case that those who edited 
high circulation papers in the past 
always enjoyed a high standing. And 
if papers could be sold without news 
and editorial content, it would have 
happened by now, with half a dozen 
chains in this country leading the 
charge. Even the most hardline pro- 
prietors know —never mind what they 
say — that we haven’t quite got there 
yet. 

Still, editors have largely accep- 
ted their worth as 43 paise and there is 
less debate over this today than ten 
years ago. There’s little debate over 
everything in the papers. The Times of 
India, for instance, has ordered its 
correspondents to cover the coming 
elections ‘bearing the entertainment 
and personality angles in mind.’ Itisn't 
justnewsprint space that has vanished 
though. Many spaces are shrinking in 
public discourse, even as a few new 
ones open.-Kargil shows us that bril- 
liantly. Where’s the challenge to some 
very dangerous forms of jingoism 


. evenamong those whooughtto know 


better? 

' Jt was ovet ten days before 
anyone of standing condemned the 
Shiv Sena's attack on Dilip Kumar. 
And even then the criticism was sotto 
voce. The actor himself said that what 
hurt most was the silence of his fellow 
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stars. Most of them anyway were too 
busy working out how to cash in on 
Kargil. So how could they address 
what mustrank as one of the most des- 
picable of patriotism-tests in recent 
memory? Quite a few of them were 
dancing at Smita Thackeray’s fund- 
raising concert for Kargil even as 
the Shiv Sena baited Dilip Kumar. 
Publications that seem to live for the 
coverage of celebrities, especially 
those of the film world, reacted very 
warily. 

Asalways, there were admirable 
exceptions to the Kargil cult. There 
were a few, fine, questioning reports 
in print, television and other forums. 
Butthe big picture was dismal. 


1 was some weeks before a newspa- 
perfound that charges of ‘unpatriotic’ 
behaviour against Abul Hassan Ali 
Nadwa had been concocted. He was 
said to have told ‘a huge gathering’ of 
his followers on 13 June that they 
should not, pray for Indian soldiers 
in Kargil. ‘Ali Mian’, as he is known, 
was in fact bedridden after a paralytic 
stroke months ago. He can barely 
speak, let alone walk. And he has not 
made a public appearance since March. 
It was after nearly two months 
of hostilities that the first notes of cri- 
ticism surfaced in the media on the 
jingoism within it. In some journals, 
this contrasted strangely with the 
remaining pages that still blazed away 
along the very lines that dismayed the 
critics. As forthe Net, that miracle libe- 
rating force of modern mythology, the 
less said about the visceral hate cam- 
paigns that captured its discourse, the 
better. Sure, it can do much better. It 
just didn’t! 
Newspapers have also taken to 
carrying ‘certified’ critics} those who 
will make mild noises of protest but 
won't go ‘too far’ outside a manufac- 
tured consensus. The media never dis- 
cussed the fate of the widows and 


children of over 1100 IPKF soldiers 
who died in Sri Lanka. Orthose scores 
of soldiers whose limbs were blown 
away by mines in the same conflict. 
But that wasn’t India’s first ‘televised 
war’. This one is. It was only in the last 
phases that reports on the veterans 
of 1971 began to find some space. On 
the IPKF there is still silence. 

It was bizarre to watch Kargil 
widows asked to face the camera and 
mouth brave words about sending 
the babes in their wombs to the front. 
(They should be grown in time for 
the next conflict.) In all likelihood, 
several of these unfortunate women, 
a year from now, will be struggling 
with the local bureaucracy to get pen- 
sion and other funds released. Many 
will be facing rejection from their 
in-laws. (The media will at best dothe 
‘where-are-they-now’ stories.) But 
when it mattered, you could get no 
more than the smallest whiff of this 
reality amidst all that chest-thumping 
jingoism. 


А. such discussion would be 
unpatriotic. ‘How сап you raise ques- 
tions when the boys are dying at the 
front?’ No space for discussion on the 
colossal goof-up that landed us in the 
situation where those boys had to die. 
No space for questions on the first sui- 
cide missions in the early days. Mis- 
sions undertaken because the BJP 
government was in a panic over the 
political fallout at home with elections 
just months away. So ill-shod, poorly- 
equipped, young men had to charge 
up those peaks to their death. Nearly 
everyone with any information and 
a forum to express it in knows that 


the early assaults were almost in the . 


kamikaze class. Virtually no one — 
again with admirable exceptions — 
dwelt on this at all. Not from igno- 
rance, but by choice. There’s akind of 
self-shrinkage, a voluntary surrender 
of space. 


On Tv during the early days of 
the hostilities, the stories that got 
much play, after the conflict itself, 
were largely on how the markets were 
being affected. Then came the ‘you- 
have-to-be-there-to-understand-it’ 
school of journalism from Kargil. 
Breathless stuff, buta contradiction in 
terms. The job of journalists is to tell 
the story for those who aren't there. 
Notto become the story themselves. 


E... within the media, 'self criti- 
cism’ — with acouple of bright excep- 
tions — was limited. Some of it was 
despicable. There's been a bit written 
about the ‘insensitivity’ of a corres- 
pondent that supposedly led to the 
death of four soldiers. Since this 
charge was never formally made by 
anyone, it can't be replied to. Which 
makes it grossly unfair. A charge to 
which there is no right of reply but 
which crucifies the individual. And 
those who make it don’t question the 
insensitivity of this government. One 
whose bungling had a hand in the 
deaths of far more than four soldiers. 

But apart froma personal attack 
on the correspondent, there could be 
another angle to it too. The story of 
the journalist’s ‘crime’ itself seems 
to have been fabricated. Yet, it gave 
the army another lever to use on an 
already compliant media. After that, 
anyone stepping mildly out of line 
would fear a similar smear. 

Maybe this is also a way of evad- 
ing large collective failures. Of both 
the elite and theiruser-friendly media. 
Butit sends out danger signals. In this 
case, the unproven charge was crimi- 
nal insensitivity. In others, it is a lack 
of patriotism. The chattering classes 
are storming the ‘letters to the editor’ 
columns. Their invective not only 
attacks those who question, but de- 
mands they be silenced. 

At the same time, the call for a 
nuclear attack on Pakistan in the RSS 


mouthpiece Panchjanya has been 
played down. Here is one of the most 
frightening of developments — a call 
from the official organ of the ruling 
parivar. Very little discussion. 


Thee is no questioning of the Mum- 
bai film world’s cynical plans to turn 
the carnage into cash. Nor of newspa- 
pers with stories headlined: ‘Sensex 
peaks on Kargil, willitcross Everest?’ 
Corporates are no less deeply into the 
game. Aren't they being 'generous' 
with funds for the soldiers? Never 
mind that the sums are not a speck on 
the multi-billion bonanza gifted by 
the BJP regime to a handful of private 
telecom operators. 

Anyone wanting a television 
debate on this would likely have to 
find a sponsor. Perhaps Adidas or 
Nike. ("Democratic debate, broughtto 
you, courtesy...”) The commercial 
breaks would make an odd contrast 
with the shoes the soldiers were wear- 
ing during those firstruns up the peaks. 
It would also be apt. Much of the cove- 
rage boils downto the elite celebrating, 
with befitting passion, the sacrifices 
of the poor. And doing so from posi- 
tions of relative safety and security. 
Many jawans are essentially peasants 
in uniform. They reflect the poverty 
and insecurity that grip their villages. 
And joining the armed forces is one of 
their limited job options. But say this 
and you face a protest over patriotism 
all over again. Never mind that the 
genuine, and supremely sad, sacrifice 
of these soldiers will soon be on the 
back burner as they yield space to the 
Sensex Maniacs. 

Public space is being overrun by 
the private. Spaces have shrunk as 
monopoly has grown; as religious 
chauvinism has struck deeper roots; 
with market fundamentalism ruling 
the globe; as every section of the elite 
gets co-opted into the ‘make money 
now’ game; as the disconnect between 


mass media and mass reality deepens; 
and with every human activity having 
to be justified on acommercial basis. 
Since 1991, we’ve excelled at 
scotching debate on the economy, on 
the directions India began taking ina 
big way that year. Perhaps no other 
stream of discourse has seen its space 
shrink so swiftly. From’91, the ‘debate’ 
was on whether the ‘reforms’ were 
going fast, far and deep enough. No 
questioning of the direction itself 
was allowed. Editorials hooted down 
critics of the exercise. They were 
‘fossils’. ‘Unchain’ the top strata. 
Let there be ‘growth’ by any means. 
The bene-fits will trickle down to the 
hoi polloi. That the ‘trickle down’ 
theory stands discredited in every 
single society it has visited did not 
matter. If you shouted down the cri- 
tics loudly enough, it worked. Notonly 
this theory, but the supremacy of the 
‘reforms’ was firmly established. 


e ius of fossils, remember 
Narasimha Rao? When he first took 
over, he was described as ‘a stopgap 
PM’. Or just as a ‘yawn’. A person 
warming the seat for someone more 
dynamic like Sharad Pawar. Only 
weeks later the media hailed him as 
‘the greatest prime minister since Lal 
Bahadur Shastri.’ What had hap- 
pened? Simple: he had put in place a 
set of policies that went way beyond 
the wildest dreams of the corporate 
media. After that he was unassailable. 
India’s greatest ever scam couldn’t 
undo that. Nor even the Babri Masjid 
demolition. The press described it as 
the ‘greatest crime in independent 
India.’ Butitdid notcall for Raoto step 
down. | 

The government itself was 
shown to have survived in Parliament 
by purchasing the JMM votes. Sleaze 
was its signature tune. The urea scam 
involved Rao’s family directly. But 
that was okay. The tide had turned. 
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Every corrupt third rater climbed the 
new reforms bandwagon knowing this 
gave him or her if nota Teflon coating, 
then a newsprint one. And since any- 
one belonging to the top ten per cent 
of Indian society was raking it in as 
never before, questions were out. 

The years after '91 saw hunger- 
related deaths resurface in parts of 
thecountry. That, onascaleunknown 
sinceIndependence.A very large num- 
berofthese were in places like Melghat 
in ‘rich’ states like Maharashtra. Hun- 
dreds have died of hunger-linked 
causes not far from the wealthy city 
of Mumbai. For all the debate there's 
been on it at the elite level, you would 
think these were the most common- 
place of occurrences. 

The suicide deaths of nearly 400 
cotton farmers in Andhra Pradesh 
failed to make the covers of most 
major magazines inthis country. Tata’s 
small car, however, did that easily. 
And repeatedly. When the farmers’ 
deaths got covered in some depth, it 
was months after the disaster. (The Wall 
Street Journal gave the story more 
space than any major Indian daily.) 


N.. of this stopped us from cele- 
brating 50 years of freedom while 
ducking a real look at the failures of 
those years. Pepsi probably spent the 
most money in that period outside of 
government. Its Shah Rukh Khan ad 
milking azaadi cost crores. So did the 
‘official’ celebrations. And many oth- 


. ers. The event management industry 


had arrived. Most Indians themselves 
took the jubilee with admirable bala- 
nce: with neither mindless gushing 
nor monotonous groaning. The gush- 
ing was reserved for the media and the 
elite. Newspapers spoke happily of the 
‘feel good factor’. Once again, this 
was linked to the ‘maturity’ that came 
withthe reforms. 

Reforms once also meant land 
reform. Social reform. Here, it meant 
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an orgy of accumulation at the top, 
misery at the bottom. A deepening of 
disparity. Even The World Bank said 
on record in June this year that rural 
poverty in South Asia had worsened. 
You can debate the reasons till you 
are blue in the face, but hear this. It’s 
direct from the supreme church of the 
Gospel of Growth: '...recent data on 
rural wages in India suggest a stagna- 
tion,' says the Bank. 'In India, by the 
late nineties (1997), an estimated 340 
million people were living in poverty, 
up from an estimated 300 million in 
the late 1980s.’ The future, ahead, does 
notlook good. 

So much for the reforms. But 
where's the debate? 


O.. spaces at the top shrank 
when we went nuclear in May 1998. 
The jingoism in the press was almost 
without precedent. Front-page edito- 
rials rejoiced at the end of years of 
mindless ‘self-denial’. The security 
experts told us that India once again 
‘stood tall’. Intellectualised insanity at 
one end of that spectrum was matched 
by the Hindutva Right’s more direct 
lunacy at the other. The VHP launched 
a yatra to take the sacred radioactive 
sands of Pokhran to the doorsteps of 
the devout. A time for prayers and 
blessings. Nuclear nirvana inten easy 
aartis. Once again, the mass mood did 
not reflect this. The polls that followed 
devastated the BJP. 

Kargil itself has blown any vali- 
dity the nuclear myth might have had. 
What did not happen in the past 28 
years began less than 365 days after 
going nuclear. But while there are 
exceptions, this is mostly notreflected 
in public discourse in the elite domain. 

What about other spheres in that 
domain? The idea of education as a 
sweatshop sector no longerexcites the 
debate it used to. Self-deception pre- 
vails. On the one hand, magazines run 


cover stories on the ten best schools or © 


colleges in the country; on the other, 
the space for a real learning — for an 
education — within these has shrunk. 
The worship of commerce has to have 
its impact. Excellence, forthe ‘top ins- 
titutions’ seems to mean the opening 
of a business school. That’s the great 
goal in ‘education’ . 


Tis mindset long ago fractured the 
liberal arts. Now, even science facul- 
ties in many colleges are shutting 
down. (Though when you recall that 
your minister for education is a pro- 
fessor of science who believes there 
were nuclear weapons in the time of 
Ram, you wonder if this is not a good 
thing.) Not surprisingly, there is little 
debate on so worthless a person sitting 
on so vital a portfolio. And after a bit 
ofascorching overthe Saraswati Van- 
dana mess, its been business as usual. 

But it isn’t just the BJP. Their - 
escapades in education do breach the 
border between the merely bizarre and 


_the nearly insane. (Three pages for 


Hedgewar ina textbook chapter on the 
freedom struggle.) For the Congress, 
though, business as usual has usually 
meant business. In Maharashtra, Patan- 
grao Kadam was linked to 55 private 
‘educational’ institutions while still 
education minister in the late '80s. 
A small conflict of interest there, 
but what the heck? The debate that 
occurred at all arose not from any 
investigation. It came because of an 
advertisement taken out by Kadam's 
friends in a newspaper extolling his 
‘patron’ status with the Flying Fifty 
Five. Thatgavethe game away. 

It seemed quite okay to Maha- 
rashtra's elite that such educational 
‘chains’ should exist. (The reforms 
began in that state a decade before they 
took off elsewhere in the country.) 
Some of these run medical colleges 
without anatomy theatres. The capi- 
tationfees they chargetotals countless 
crores each year. But so many of the 


Beautiful People make money out of 


` these rip-offs that it shields them from 


public debate. 

Long ago wereplaced the highly 
educated with the expensively edu- 
cated. Now it’s the era of the expen- 
sively uneducated. Thecrud. Even the 
rare bright technocrat has given way 
to the aggressive technocrud. The 
process is less surprising than the lack 
of debate over it. We began the '90s 
by crowning Harshad Mehta and his 
species as the ‘role model’ for our 
youth. The covers of our most power- 
ful publications asserted that. The 
scam dimmed his personal star, but his 
line of stardom remains irresistible. 
The debate forced onus when he blew 
a hole the size of Antarctica in the 
markets is dead. And Mehta is now an 
honoured columnistin the press. 


ing in revenue from some dirty deal, 


conspiracies of silence are logical. So 


is a consequent loss of public débate 
on these vital issues. With even the 
President having doubts about the 
deal, the telecom scam should have 
produced greater outrage. It hasn't. 
Many important people are making 
money out of it. 

Across the country, major issues 
of public interest are under-debated. 
The ruin of the public distribution sys- 
tem. Rural poverty. Urban housing. Or 
maybe transportation policy. In Mum- 
bai; the race to put up 52 flyovers 
has no precedentin history. With some 
having space for shopping malls be- 
neath them, they reek of wrongdoing. 
And involve money on ascale perhaps 
unimaginable in the rest of the nation. 


Yet, in real terms, the debate on this ' 


has been mostly on technical issues. ` 

It isn’t just fear, though that is a 
factor, which produces silence and loss 
of space. Often sound commercial ins- 
tincts are also involved. Newspapers 
violating the terms of their land leases 


can'treally talk back to those in power. 
When Udhav Thackeray. held his 
photo exhibition earlier this year, you 
couldn’t bung a brick at the show with- 
out striking a senior Mumbai editor. 
(The Times troupe was there in stre- 
ngth.) Then they flocked in droves to 
Raj Thackeray's exhibition of car- 
toonsas well. They wentas ‘honoured 
guests' atthe height of public outrage 
against the Sena. That is, after the 
destruction of the BCCI office by that 
party's hit squads. After all the humili- 
ation heaped on him last year, М.Р. 
Husain too, was an ‘honoured special 
guest’ atthese shows. 


l. 1997, Loksatta editor Aroon 
Tikekar was attacked by name in a 
Saamna (Sena mouthpiece) editorial. 
Bal Thackeray himself likely wrote 


W А muc Gi e thá So Tikekar was in big danger. 
) ith every section of the elitérak-~ 


It was:a month before The Indian 
Express group mentioned the threat. 
And during that time the paper never 
told readers its building swarmed with 
police ‘protecting’ him. That time, the 
truth did not involve us all. The Times 
ran a big supplement celebrating 
Thackeray's 70th birthday. Yet in no 
other state in recent years have so 
many newspaper offices been ran- 


sacked. So many journalists physi- - 


cally attacked. Mostly, their papers 
have been muted in their criticism or 
justsilent. 

"Theswift mafiaization of Mum- 
bai is daily reflected in the media all 
right. Reports on itare legion. Butthe 
linkages of that process can't be fol- 
lowed up too often. Reporters who try 
that, and such still exist, could be 
pulled up by their own publications. 
A devastating recent story on serious 
land regulation violations of Chief. 
Minister Narayan Rane has just vani- 
shed from the pages. We're here to 
make money out of your reports, not 
reportonthe making of money. Thanks 
very much. 


‚ Andno matter how greatacrick- 
eter you аге, if your ‘academy’ runson 
public land, you dre unlikely to speak 
up. Remember the silence of the greats 
when the BCCI office was vandalised. 
But silence was not all they stopped 
with. Ajit Wadekar shared a platform 
with Bal Thackeray on his birthday. 
That was just days after the latter’s 
‘boys’ had damaged the 1983 World 
Cup trophy. Sunil Gavaskar wriggled 
in agony when asked about the- BCCI 
incident on television. But he remained 
silent. 

The Beautiful People are far too 
compromised to speak up with any 
authority. To criticise power in any 
meaningful way. Traditional spaces 
and forums at the elite level are shrink- 
ing. Any battle against it must begin 
by recognising that. Restoring public 
space is not going to beeasy. Butthere’s 
a side we don’t try to look at enough. 
The fact that there is less debate inthese 
forums does not mean an absence of 
debate itself, © 


үү. live in ап age far more radical 
than many imagine. Hundreds of mil- 
lions in this country are asserting:their 
rights as never before. The last 15 
years have seen tribal and Dalit asser- 
tion on a scale yet to be gauged, let 
alone understood. The Dalit upsurge 
has altered the politics of Uttar-Pra- 
desh irreversibly. And perhaps that 
of Tamil Nadu also. Itis making dents 
elsewhere as well. In Andhra, the state 
assembly had its first debate on 
untouchability in decades. That, after 
a powerful movement against caste- 
ism forced the government on the 
defensive. 

Tremendous new social ener- 
gies are on the loose. They are chaotic 
butthey are there. Fierce power battles 
are emerging at the panchayat level. 
Even this mere form of democracy has 

set offa backlash from the entrenched 
privilege of centuries. Still, millions 
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seek human dignity against awesome 
odds. Struggles over common prop- 


erty resourcesarerockingthecountry- ` 


side. Battles over land are on in over 
three-quarters of the country. That 
these are poorly reported does not 
mean they are not on. Butitdoes mean 
that forums which could once have 
discussed their implications are not 
doing so. They are busy making them- 
selves irrelevant to mass aspirations. 

Millions are not merely refusing 
to play the game by the old rules. They 
are simply not playing the old game at 
all. There is no institution that is not 
under challenge. Many are actually іт 
the process of meltdown. This panics 
those who see no ‘solutions’. (Which 
means that the Beautiful People are 
finding their solutions tossed aside 
with contempt). Consequently, large 
chunks ofthe country are getting harder 
to govern. With all the negatives these 
processes entail, they also mean that 
rights and freedoms are being not only 
asserted but debated and redefined. 

An incredible churning is under- 
way in India, but your media are 
unable to tell you about it. This is the 
space that the small journals, the local 
newspapers, have straddled in the 
past and which they can occupy again. 
The big press and other media, too, 
will be forced (not in the least by com- 
mercial considerations) to cover them 
as well. But that will likely be a case 
of too little too late. And what sort of 
a vision can they provide of what’s 
happening? One thing the big media 
are doing is abdicating vital spaces. 
How those can be accessed, the way 
those issues can be channelled, how 
they can be worked in the public 
interest — that’s another debate alto- 
gether. But those of us interested inthe 
rights, dignity, freedoms and entitle- 
ments of hundreds of millions of 
Indians can work on it. After all, we 
know one thing at least. 

They are worth a damn sight 
more than 43 paise. 
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 Apersonal reprise 


GERSON DA CUNHA 


IT took quite some years into my 
friendship with Romesh and Raj 
Thapar for the truth to dawn on me. 
(This was in Bombay, the city which 
presented Seminar in its swaddling 
clothes to the world). I had first met 
them in a sort of aftermath, a time 
without the substance ofa lot they had 
already lived, but also a time of pre- 
lude, given all that they were going to 
realise in the rajdhani. I knew them 
in 1952 when I was cast in Arthur 
Miller’s All My Sons which Romesh 
directed. In retrospect, what followed 
was a period of scanty rainfall and a 
declining intellectual crop — until in 
fact the conception of Seminar and its 
delivery in September 1959. Then 
they left for Delhi in 1961. 

This may excuse the otherwise 
inexcusable: this personal indulgence. 
I knew them in their Bombay years, 
between Crossroads and Seminar, 
when the excitements were formative 


Se 


but had as much to do with people as 
with ideas. Also, it was happening in 
acity that has since died but may have 
shaped the content and culture of 


` Seminar, the literate, liberal, questing 


city that it was. 


A good season it was for a lot of 
us too. Glorya and Arthur Hale, an 
American couple in Bombay in the 
late fifties, once asked me who had 
intellectual leadership of the group I 
moved in. ‘Romesh and Raj Thapar,’ 
Ireplied without hesitation. The Hales 
were to cultivate a warm and quite 


' close relationship with the Thapars. 


Only recently has Phillip Knightley 
revealed in his A Hack's Progress that 
the Hales, then his employers, were 
running one of the CIA’s little ope- 
rations in Bombay. The Thapars, 
unfrocked Communists at the time, 
had been an appetising quarry and an 
exciting kill for Langley, Virginia. 

Forme, the Thapars were a libe- 
ral education. I had emerged from a 
strait-laced Jesuit college into envi- 
ronments ever more strait-laced, 
culminating in that strangest of con- 
tradictions, a priggish advertising 
agency. Yet there I was in the Dress 
Circle of melodramas like the Roberto 
Rossellini-Sonali Das Guptaepisode, 
with the Thapars playing a puzzled 
and unlikely role in it. I could barely 
creditthatthis slightly sweaty, slightly 
bull-necked gentleman whose hand 
I was shaking was really the light of 
Ingrid Bergman's life, to say nothing 
of the impact he was having on the 
beauteous Sonali. 

Corbusier was another person- 
age oneran into at Mayfair, the Thapar 
abode. One late night he held forth on 
how the brief must permeate form and 
structure. The Shodhan dwelling in 
Ahmedabad had no banisters on the 
staircases on the fall-off sides (but 
yes, on the wall-sides), no doors to 
the bathrooms, or balustrades on 


bedroom verandahs overlooking the 
swimming pool. But was Shodhan 
notabachelor? i 

Pablo Neruda, Chilean poet, and 
the Joliot-Curies were other names 
bandied aboutas I listened awestruck. 
Much went on in Mayfair that many 
knew nothing about and some of us 
only suspected. The early fifties were 
Morarji Desai years of prohibition 
and vigilance by police of the Com- 
munist Party, of which Romesh and 
Raj Thapar were members in all but 
ownership of the card. I remember a 
muttered reference one evening to a 
meeting the next day. “What meeting?" 
I asked, because we had been talking 
of a production of Born Yesterday. 
‘Anti-Duhring,’ whispered Raj con- 
spiratorially and of course incompre- 
hensibly at the time. 


Т. theatre provided relief from 
the weals and cares of politics. After 
All My Sons, Romesh and Raj orga- 
nised one ortwo very successful ‘Liv- 
ing Newspaper’ productions. They 
gave quite inventive voice to the stan- 
dard Peace Committee line on various 
international and national issues. 
Going even further in the direction of 
the frankest escapism (if such is the 
word for it), Raj found time to play 
Yashodra in Hima Kesarcodi's pro- 
duction of Light ofAsia. Siddhartha, I 
mightadd, was played by me! 
Another indelible memory I 
carry of my times with the Thapars 
pre-Seminar is our involvement with 
the work of a slightly ‘pink’ English 
sculptor, Fredda Brilliant. Inspired by 
afatality during one of Ram Manohar 
Lohia's forays on the Goa border, 
she resolved to do a bronze to mark 
the tragedy, something she wished 
to present to Jawaharlal Nehru. She 
chose Raj to pose as a lifeless form 
symbolizing the corpse of colonised 
Goa. The form would be held up in the 
strong arms of a heroic Lohia volun- 


teer — to be portrayed, unfortunately, 
by me. 

There was much to escape from. 
The Party was negotiating troubled 
times. The Thapar times were if any- 
thing more troubled, given their wan- 
ing devotion tothe Party’s oft-altering 
commandments. It was only very 
much later that I realised how care- 
fully they had kept their passionate 
involvement with the Party and its 
beliefs under wraps. Only very much 
later did I fully appreciate the shatter- 
ing blow that the Twentieth Congress 
delivered at Mayfair, behind the 
Malabar Hill Post Office, Bombay-6. 


B. the drift away had begun ear- 
lier. B.T. Ranadive, the Communist 
bossman was a personage carefully 
devised, it seemed, to disappoint and 
enrage the likes of the Thapars. Wan- 
dering about the grounds of Mayfair 
one afternoon, garden shears in hand, 
Raj warned me in comically hushed 
tones of the man's murderous pro- 
clivities. There were other serio- 
comic sidebars. 

Police vigilance finally con- 
vinced Romesh that he was about to 
be arrested. Presenting himself to 
them, hands almost proferred for the 
handcuffs, he received instead a letter 
banning Crossroads. The story ends 
both well and badly. The Supreme 
Court eventually lifted the ban in a 
landmark judgment. But the Party 
took away the publication from the 
Thapars. It had in any case become 
little more than a party organ, far 
removed from the paper Romesh had 
wanted, something of interest to non- 
party members and non- (such was the 
terminology) fellow travelers too. 

The argumentative coterie that 
gathered weekly and oftener at May- 
fair and the influence of the hosts on 
the opinion, taste and values of the 
groupsymbolised what was to become 
Seminar. ‘IT wantto pose asingle prob- 
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lemevery month,’ said Romesh of the 
magazine to come, ‘and to discuss it 
from as many sensible points of view 
as Ican find.’ Raj thought of Seminar 
as ‘reflecting the thinking mind of 
India.’ Shades of Crossroads as a mir- 
ror image, which explains the liberal, 
Nehruvian stance of Seminar in its 
natal phases. 

Just as interesting might be 
reflections on, if not a requiem for, 
the Bombay of those times that has 
become the Mumbai of these times, 
over the Seminar years. The decline 
of the city depicts a lot that, in micro- 
cosm, afflicts the land that had once 
inflamed the Thapars and then gradu- 
ally drove them close to despair. 

It is now well-accepted that-‘in 
the 21st century, the fate of cities will 
more than ever determine the well- 
being of nations.’ (OECD-Australia 
Conference, Melbourne). This will 
be especially true of Mumbai, the 
nation’s financial and commercial 
locomotor. Cities (and Mumbai) as 
centres of manufacture, even service 
provision, are fading into history. As 
inter-stellar and intra-cellular spaces 
are explored and harnessed, cities are 
becoming centres of knowledge and 
the transaction of ideas. It is this that 
will deliver jobs, standards of living 
and quality of life. 


l. cities must become knowledge 
centres, they will prosper in direct 
proportion to the quality of mind that 
they attract. Today's Mumbai is not 
justaterrible place to live in, it has also 
become sectarian and intolerant. The 
best minds go where there is the best 
living and conditions for intellectual 
growth. Mumbai fares badly on both 
these measures. 

How does the Bombay of the 
Thapars, the world classcity of mathe- 
matician and physicist Homi Bhabha, 
economist and journalist Sachin 
Chowdhury, architectand urban plan- 
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ner Charles Correa (his great but 
doomed Twin City across the har- 
bour!), painters Husain and Raza, 
thinkers and constant visitors Vikram 
Sarabhai and D.D.Kosambi, industri- 
alist J.R.D. Tata and the less-known 
folk who manned the vital support 
systems of the more famous names, 
how does such асу become a provin- 
cial backwater which is what Mum- 
bai is today? How does a physically 
magnificent city by the sea become a 
decaying, slum-ridden megalopolis 
shambling towards destruction? 


T. answer to these and other first 
thoughts lies in the very system that 
had brought a glow to the cheeks of 
Romesh and Raj Thapar and the pages 
of Seminar. It is the way democracy 
has gone in a free India. One knows 
and has certainly heard before ques- 
tions like, ‘What other system would 
you suggest?’ and, ‘So what are you 
doing about it?’ Even such thoughts 
as, “True, the present is dreadful, but 
it’s inevitable in a democracy as vast 
as ours.’ And soon. We move quickly 
beyond these parrying remarks. 

Art and thought in what was 
the most liberal and thus the most pro- 
gressive city of India 40 years ago has 
becomecaught up in that most suicidal 
of processes, self-censorship. Other- 
wise, one risks the mob. But have we 
not elected the goons to power? Alas, 
yes. 

Does the answer not lie in cons- 
titutional amendments that make 
government more reflective of vot- 
ing proportions, or that make it less 
vulnerable to corrupt factionalism? 
Certainly. Thatis, if you have 10 years 
to spare — which nobody has, given 
the high cost of misrule in blood and 
human suffering. Butthere are simpler 
answers. | 

As citizens, we are simply not 
monitoring the city’s governance, des- 
pite numerous available instruments. 


H.D. Shourie of Common Cause and 
lawyer M.C. Mehta in Delhi have 
shown what government's own regu- 
lations and the judiciary can offer to 
resistors of muscle-power and redres- 
sors of injustice. Lok Satta in Hydera- 
bad and the Public Affairs Centre in 
Bangalore are other examples of citi- 
zen mobilisation and citizen power 
working for civil society. In Bombay, 
where there are over 2,000 residents’ 
associations, NGOs, community based 
organisations and voluntary institu- 
tions, there is much important public 
interest litigation in the High Court. 
AGNI, a network of citizen organiza- 
tions has acquired 70 constituents, 
with memberships totalling nearly 
four lakh people, in four months. 
There is muchelse. 


B. underlying nearly all of it is 
onerequirement: supportive and rela- 
tively free media. Without that, bad 
government, lumpen crime, wanton 
grabbing of public property andattacks 
on the rights of civil society will go 
unproclaimed. Redressal will have 
few champions. Therightto know will 
witheraway. 

Seminar has stood against all of 
that. Apart from the Thapar stand in 
the Supreme Court of the *50s, Semi- 


nar weathered Indira Gandhi's Emer- . 


gency inthe'70s. Romesh and Malvika 
tooktothe apex Courtthe issue of gov- 
ernment's monopoly of the electron- 
ics media, a petition of the greatest 
importance when it was filed, if less 
urgent now inanage of other problems 
and multiple, MTV-ing channels. 

There will be others better quali- 
fiedthanIto write ofthe Seminar pub- 
lished from Delhi. Forty years is along 
time, and yet they are short when_a 
publication is growing and keeping 
abreast of change. Happily, two things 
have stayed unaltered in Seminar: 
its values and unique brand of public 
illumination. : 


As 


Beyond the faction 


PAVAN K.VARMA. 


MANY years ago, I was present at a 
brilliant lecture by the philosopher 
J. Krishnamurthy. It was a pleasant 
October evening, and not a very big 
audience. Krishnamurthy spoke for 
about half an hour or so and when he 
finished he said he would be happy to 
answer questions. The moment he 
said this, a gentleman raised his hand. 
Krishnamurthy smiled. He then told 
his questioner: ‘You have not been lis- 
tening tome. Yourmind was only busy 
formulating your question. That is 
why you have raised your hand with 
such alacrity. I will respond to your 
question but you may have missed my 
answers.” ` 

Why has India become a nation 
of poor listeners? Why is it that our 
social fabric has become so brittle, so 
unaccommodating to any dissent? 
Why is it that we have become so 
adept at asphyxiating a different 
viewpoint? Why is our discourse so 
riddled with suspicion? Why have 
we become a nation of backbiters? 
Why do werarely talk with each other, 
only at each other? 

It is not enough to recognize the 
symptoms of a malaise. The impor- 
tant thing is to identify the causes, and 
of course, possible remedies. There 


was, I believe, in the years leading to 
freedom in 1947, and for some years 
thereafter, a certain civility in the 
vocabulary of national discourse, an 
acceptance of restraint, and of limits. 
It was not as if differences did not 
exist then. The Indian National Con- 
gress was never an entirely homo- 
genous ideological entity. It had its 
divisions between the moderates and 
the extremists; it had its personality 
cults; it had its camp followers. 
There were well-known differ- 
ences between Gandhi and Nehru. 
These are strikingly revealed in 
Nehru’s letters to the Mahatma. With 
the frustration ofa rationalist striking 
against the wall of irrational faith, 
Nehru railed against some of Gandhi's 
inexplicable obscuranticisms. And 
yet, the differences of opinion between 
the leader and his often rebellious 
follower never led to the questianing 


of bona fides. Even when there was: 


disagreement it was based on mutual 
respect. Indeed, the right of disagree- 
ment was never questioned. There 
was thus a basis forcivilized debate. 
What has changed in recent 
times? Some of the causes can be iden- 
tified. The first is the increasing pri- 
macy expediency has acquired over 
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principle. When a goal has primacy 
over principle, the principle no longer 
needs to be debated. The important 
thing is to reach the end. When the 
end is exalted out of proportion, such 
niceties, as principled disagreements, 
no longer have any place. Argument 
becomes a means to an end; differ- 
ences are created in order to achieve 
an end; dialogue is overtaken by name- 
calling in order to further an end. 

An important aspect of such an 
approach is the systematic and con- 
sistent questioning of bona fides. It is 
not enough to dismiss an argument. 
The person making that argument 
should be tarred. There are no ethics 
involved in such an exercise. When 
the goal is king, the means are flexible. 
Ina sense, this progression from opi- 
nion to person is logical. If the general 
beliefis that an opinion is but a matter 
of expediency, then the opinion itself 
stands devalued. The real target then 
becomes the person. He must be given 
a limiting label, a label that defines 
him or her beyond the possibilities of 
objectivity. 


P. is then elevated to a 
fine art. A person can no longer be in 
public life. He has to be a politician 
belongingtoa party and, if possible, to 
afactionofthat party. He can nolonger 
only be an Indian; he must be either 
Muslim or Hindu, or some other deno- 
mination. Norcan he be only acitizen; 
he must be either a spokesman or a 
votary only ofthe poor, or of the rich, 
orthe middleclass, ora state oraregion. 
The reflex questioning of bona fides 
dilutes every stance. The automatic 
ascribing of motives weakens every 
platform. 

Of course, public discourse of 
value cannot be sustained in an era of 
the crook, the fixer, the unscrupulous 
achiever, the unethical winner. When 
the careers of small men prosper, the 
discussion of big issues suffers. The 
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shrinking space for healthy debate is 
essentially a reflection of the dimi- 
nishing quality of leadership. When 
those who have never held an opinion 
honestly, or who have never had the 
courage of conviction, or the libera- 
lity that is the concomitant of states- 
manship, come to power, they are 
suffused with an intellectually stunted 
but ferocious self-righteousness 
which translated into real life conveys: 
Tam right, and therefore, you must be 
wrong. 


A non-partisan debate is also the 
victim of a pervasive sense of inse- 
curity. In the last days of the Mughal 
Empire, there used to be a saying: Yak 
anar, sad beemar (one pomegranate, 
a hundred ill men). This scarcity syn- 
drome is largely responsible for the 
frenetic activity defining the energy of 
urban India, When objects of desire 
are in short supply, obtaining them 
acquires an importance which obliter- 
ates all other considerations. Opinion 
then becomes merely an instrument to 
optimise the ability to grasp, a means 
to further individual reach. 

The essential truth, specially 
about urban India, is that the cake is 
small and the claimants many. The race 
is tough. There is no time for intro- 
spection or contemplation or of seek- 
ing to strive a balance between what 
is necessary and what is desirable. 
Issues have to be opposed or sup- 
ported for the tangible gains that they 
yield at a personal level. Nothing in 
this unceasing race is sacrosanct: not 
religion, not heritage, not environ- 
ment, not friendship, not scholarship, 
not honesty. The irony is that forall the 
compromises that an individual agrees 
to make, there does not seem to be an 
end to the sense of insecurity. 

In the undergrowth of such an 
unforgiving jungle, there is a need 
to belong, to co-opt, or to oppose, but 
never to stand alone. Only two ex- 


tremes reign, defeat or satiation. There 
is no scope for the middle ground 
where a person can stand on his own, 
unsupported by the scaffolding of one 
group or-another. In such a situation, 
intellectual integrity becomes subor- 
dinate to emotional security. Itis a war 
in which the faction overwhelms the 
viewpoint. Or, to put it differently, the 
viewpoint only has validity when it 
reflects the views of the faction. The 
merits of an issue are relegated to the 
background. 

The increasing social insensiti- 


. vity and self-obsession of the middle 


andelite classes of India is also a fac- 
tor. Recently, a man lay dead on the 
busy Bahadur Shah Zafar Marg - the 
Fleet Street of the capital — for three 
days before people stopped to notice. 
Andthey stoppedto notice notbecause 
a body was lying dead, but because 
the body had begun to stink. If indi- 
viduals become deadened to the exter- 
nal milieu unless it impinges upon 
their self-interest, how can they be 
expected to participate in a debate 
fromapointof view that does not per- 
tainonly totheir narrow worlds? 


О. of the commonest observa- 
tions of any foreigner visiting India is 
the degree to which the educated Indian 
is unmoved by the deprivation around 
him or her. It is almost as if the edu- 
cated Indian has decided that he will 
only see and believe what he wants to 
see and believe, and nothingelse. Why 
else, then, would so many citizens in 
Delhi go about their business as if 
there is no crisis when over 40% of 
those who live in the capital continue 
to be illiterate more than 50 years 
after Independence and 35% have no 
access even to latrines. The scenario 
elsewhere is not different. A city like 
Aligarh, whose profile is otherwise 
that of a gracious academic city, has 
more than one-third of its population 
defecating in the open, with only 6% 


of residents with access to potable 
water. 

But the educated Indian refuses 
to take cognizance of the severe and 
sustained deterioration of the environ- 
ment around him. He has a fortress 
mentality. So long as his or her world 
is somehow above water, the rest can 
happily be deluged; so long as his 
overhead tank is full even if this is 
achieved by illegally installing a 
pump on the main supply line, the rest 
can stare at dry taps; so long as his 
home has electricity, obtained by brib- 
ing the local linesman, or tampering 
with the meter, the rest can sit in the 
dark; so longas his house is keptclean, 
the back lane or the local park nearby 
or the street outside can be full of gar- 
bage. Such an insular and excessively 


individualistic world сайпої provide: : 


a nurturing miliéu where people are 
willing to set aside their own little 


agendas in order to constructively., 


forge, through discussión, a platform 
for the larger good. 


A. interesting dimension is that 
in recent times, opinions in the elite 
and the middle classes have tended 
to oscillate between two extremes: 
eulogization or vilification. The rea- 
son for this is that the public realm now 
is viewed almost exclusively as an 
instrumentality for the fulfilment of 
certain expectations. In the case of 
the educated classes, these-expecta- 
tions deal essentially with a greater 
slice from a finite cake. Some of these 
demands are legitimate: more elec- 
tricity, more water, better roads, more 
security, lower prices of essential 
goods, amore responsive administra- 
tion, less taxes. However, there is no 
inclination towards aconstructive par- 
ticipation in the public realm in order 
to achieve these expectations. 

On the contrary, there is a cyni- 
cal withdrawal from civic responsibi- 
lity. The net.result is that every time 


there is a change of government, or a 
new leader, there is only an exagger- 
ated hope pinned on the fulfilment of 
expectations. No government or lea- 
dercan, given the constraint of resour- 
ces, and given competing priorities, 
particularly ofthe numerically greater 
poorer sections, fulfil these expecta- 
tions. So, in a short while, the initial 
eulogization of a leader turns into an 
automatic condemnation. Between 
these two extremes, both irrational, 
there is no scope for a rational public 
discourse that can enable the educated 
toclinically separatethe feasible from 
the desirable, the personal from the 


public, andthe priority fromthepurely . 


sectoral. 


l is, of course, germane to this dis- 
‘cussion that the middle and elite 
classes are becoming increasingly less 


influential in public life. Much of the 


(debate that goes on at the national 


level, inthe print media and ontelevi- 
sion, is in the hands of the middle and 
elite classes. But thanks to the increas- 
ing democratic empowerment of peo- 
ple below the middle class who are 
numerically larger, the critical role of 
the middle class in being able to deter- 
minethe content and course of politics 
has shrunk. 

This identifiable marginalisa- 
tionhasledtoits own frustrations, the 
most manifest of which is a reduced 
faith in the system as a whole. This 
reduction in faith has led to a neo fun- 
damentalist narrowing of vision: if the 
system is inherently flawed, what is 
the point in trying to debate its reform? 
Once again, the sentiment is one of 
withdrawal, not one of constructive 
engagement. In the face of this increa- 
sing marginalisation ina political sys- 
tem that can no longer be manipulated 
exclusively by them, the common 
reaction of a great number of middle 
class Indians is that what the country 
needs is a dictator, somebody who can 


wield the rod and enforce discipline, 
and drown out the cacophony of pro- 
test (and demands) of the ‘unwashed 
masses’. Such a mental attitude is cer- 
tainly not conducive to a reasoned or 
restrained public discourse. 

Thus, in the milieu that we-have 
today, anyone with an open mind is 
categorised as a fence-sitter lacking 
conviction, a ladder-climber and an 
opportunist. Very often this may be the 
case, but in the odd instance where it 
is not, nobody is prepared to give the 
benefit of doubt. Perhaps there is, as 
well, something in our inherent men- 
tal make-up. 

For all our veneer of modernity 
and education, we belong to a struc- 
tured society. Many of us accept that 
we have a preordained place in the 
structure of things. We accept hierar- 
chy. Thatis why we are soeffortlessly 
domineering, or so easily sycophan- 
tic. We accept that it is our position 
either to be told, or we assume that it 
is our right to tell. There are no shades 
of grey. We are either toad eaters, or 
toad eaten. The faculty of debate falls 
flat between such inflexibly distanced 
stools. 


Т. paradox is that within the frame- 
work of this inherited social stracture 
which militates against the holding of 
individual opinions, we are among the 
most opinionated of people. We have 
aviewpoint oneverything. Werevelin 
argument. Whether we voice it or not, 
we hold on to our reservations of opi- 
nion, waiting forthe right time to strike. 
It is a truism that four Indians mean 
four factions. And, yet, the important 
pointis that this natural ability to bifur- 
cate opinion, as it were, is not a foun- 
dation for wholesome debate. It is 
merely a fertile ground forthe growth 
of factions, a prescription for hosti- 
lity with those who differ. 

Perhaps this incessant incli- 
nation to have an opinion, in variance 
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to that of a peer, is linked also to the 
absence ofa single orcategorical ethi- 


cal centre in the corpus of Hinduism. - 


The intellectual liberality of Hindu 
metaphysics does not allow it to say 
anywhere that only this is right, or only 
that is wrong. There is a philosophi- 
cal relativism permeating Hindu 
religion, mythology and philosophy 
which, in real life, incubates shades of 
opinion to the point of sterility, and 
could well be the reason why so many 
of its present practitioners hover so 
easily between unthinking conformity 
and congenital dissent, neither frame 
of mind conducive to rational debate. 

Today, there is an urgent need 
in India to build and rebuild the foun- 
dations of a civil society where ano- 
ther’s point of view is respected, and 
where national concerns are allowed 
to be discussed with a sense of res- 
traint and balance by all concerned. 
We need to rise above our sectional 
interests. In any country where the 
particular becomes more important 
than the whole, division begins to be 
celebrated as an end in itself. In any 
nation when only portions of the land- 
scape are considered to be important, 
bridges to other counties of opinion 
lose their value. In an era of retreat 
from objectivity, the half-truth is 
enthroned, accusation acquires pri- 
macy over argument and denuncia- 
tion over debate. In an era of instant 
answers, truth becomes a casualty. 
In a milieu of assumed truths and of 
absolute dogma, reasoned doubt and 


. rational debate have little chance to 


survive. 

We must as a nation once again 
discover that truth is a torch that does 
not illuminate only in one direction. 
Nor should it be aflame so intolerantly 
intense that it pushes back into dark- 
ness every difference or dissent or 
doubt. Seminar was (and continues to 
be) an antidote to such uni-diréctional 
thinking. That will remain its endur- 
ing value. 


The Idea of Seminar 


The search fora 
social ethic 


КОМА THAPAR 


AN anniversary is atime for recollec- 
tion and one inevitably remembers the 
summer of 1959, when forty years ago 
the idea of Seminar took shape. It had 
been preceded by a period of disillu- 
sionment for Romesh and Raj: the 
politics, the parties, the commitments 
of the 1950s had not taken the form 
towards which they had aspired — 
aspirations articulated in Crossroads 
and through various publications 
analysing an uncertain present. 

It was ina sense this uncertainty 
which led them to consider that per- 
haps it was more appropriate to explore 
ideas than to insist on the validity of 
formulations which were in any case 
being questioned. The exploration of 
ideas they argued could take the form 
of aregular publication, somewhat in 


. the nature of a commentary on facets _ 


of the present, approaching it from 


various perspectives. Therefore, why 


А 


not have a regular monthly publica- 
tion in the format of a seminar with a 
selected theme for each month, com- 
prising of essays from a few specia- 
lists or commentators on the subject 
approaching it from various perspec- 
tives and the collection resulting in 
informed opinion: the idea of Seminar 
was born. 


D. of views was something 
new even if the diversity was to some 
extent directed by the choice of theme 
and authors. Some feared that this 
would result in an aimless pot pourri. 
The insistence on diversity was trou- 
blesome to many potential partici- 
pants. Others, although sympathetic 
to the idea, argued that the publication 
would not succeed since a sufficiently 
informed opinion among Indian aca- 
demics, journalists and writers was 
not available to sustain such a publi- 
cation. Indian writers, it was said, 
were notorious in not meeting dead- 
lines and a publication such as the 
one envisaged, would be difficult to 
coordinate and would run into prob- 
lems. Even those who found the idea 
attractive and were supportive, were 
apprehensive about its feasibility as a 
regular publication. 

The birth of the first issue was 
momentous. I was then teaching atthe 
University of London and was back 
for the summer vacation. Arriving in 
Bombay (as one had to when flying 
Air India in those days) in July, I 
was enthused by the discussions on 
whether the theme chosen, "The Party 
in Power’ was the most appropriate, 
andthe persons listed for contributing, 
suchas K.N. Raj, were the most quali- 
fied in terms of exploring the idea. 
This was crucial as it would establish 
the difference in concept between 
Seminar and other serious journals 
such as the Economic Weekly. The 
concept was new and it was necessary 


that its viability be established from 


the very first issue. The choice was 
made and commitments to writing 
received. As it turned out the initial 
choice set the sights fora high level of 
analysis and discussion. 

There followed weeks of anxi- 
ety. Would those who had agreed to 
write honour the agreementin time for 
the first issue to be published in Sep- 
tember? I was by then vacationing in 
Delhi and received messages from 
Romesh and Rajto meet the contribu- 
tors from Delhi and remind them of the 
deadline. This was a daunting activ- 
ity for me since it required me to set 
aside my diffidence about meeting 
new people and that too meeting those 
who were potentially major players on 
theIndian intellectual scene. It was in 
a sense my first independent venture 
into discussions on the current situa- 
tion in India and I found it exhilarat- 
ing inits own way. 


T. 1960s saw journals such as 
Seminarand later Economic and Poli- 
tical Weekly assuming a centrality in 
public discourse. This was not surpris- 
ing. If one can speak of a paradigm 
shift in Indian thinking, particularly 
in the social sciences, it came to be 
articulated in the 1960s although there 
were murmurings in the late 1950s. 
The received wisdom of colonial, and 
to some degree nationalist, explana- 
tions of knowledge began to be ques- 
tioned and alternative explanations 
were sought. These grew out of an 
interface between various disciplines. 
If the major concern at that time was 
with growth economics and plans for 
economic development, the questions 
which this raised were often relevant 
to new thinking in sociology and his- 
tory as well. 

Characteristic of much of this 
thinking was the move away from sin- 
gle explanations to considering mul- 
tiple causes and their diverse effects. 
Associated with this was the empha- 


sis on priorities in explanation, an 
emphasis which was to change much 
of the interpretation relating not only 
to socio-economic questions of the 
present but also of the past. Tha plu- 
rality of Indian society was being 
explored and the recognition of this 
plurality furtherchallenged the expla- 
nations which had been accepted in 
colonial times. Not only was the plu- 
rality being explored but new ways of 
understanding it were under discus- 
sion, some influenced by Marxism 
and some by other alternate systems. 


Looking back on that period, it seems 


to me that it was this which Seminar 
was attempting to capture. 


F.. years on, the scene is inevita- 

bly different. Explorations and analy- 
ses have resulted in the surfacing of 
ideas which have provided insightful 
dimensions and taken us a distance 
away from the explanations with 
which we started our studies after 
Independence. The fundamental 
change relates in part to these expla- 
nations but much more so to the end 
purpose to which the new thinking has 
been directed. 

It is possible that my concern 
with this is in some ways tied into the 
nurturing which pre-Independence 
nationalism provided when I was 
young. We were aware of two things 
in particular: one was that there was 
an Indian identity and it was all inclu- 
sive, gathering together many peo- 
ples, customs, beliefs and forging 
what we thought was a homogenous 
Indian society; two, that Independ- 
ence was to bring the making of a 
new society, especially forthe young, 
where the hallmark was to be the 
removal of Indian poverty. Planting a 
tree and making a little speech in 
school on 15 August 1947, one pre- 
dictably began with *... bliss was it in 
that dawn to be alive, but to beyoung 
was very heaven....' Butitis both these 
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issues with which we are still grap- 
pling. 

The question of identity hasnow 
superseded other concerns. It looms 
so large that it distorts the latter. There 
has been areversal of the pre indepen- 
dence mainstream nationalist view 
of the Indian identity being inclusive 
and gathering in all those who live in 
India. Nationalism constructs its own 
identities and one may not today sub- 
scribe to these, but the identity which 
is now being projected and has wide 
acceptability, especially among the 
middle class, is a travesty of what 
was earlier understood as the Indian 
identity. 


l. the earlier one was inclusive, the 
present insistence on Hindu nationa- 


` lism presupposes a particular iden- 


tity which encourages the exclusion 
of non-Hindu characteristics which 
in the past have legitimately been 
included as Indian. The ideologues 
of this persuasion have neither use 
norrespect for democratic rights. The 
methods being used to instill fear 
among the excluded groups — the 
Dalits, tribals, Christians and Mus- 
lims ~ are nothing short of fascist. 
They endorse the use of violence —the 
burning alive of Christian missiona- 
ries, the organising of anti-Muslim 
riots and the threatening ofthose Dalits 
and tribals who seek other means of 
redressing social inequality. 

There have been disjunctures in 
the last forty years and these seem to 
have accelerated in the last decade. 
Pertinent to the perceptions of an 
Indian future are the economic inter- 
ventions of globalisation and their 
involvements, as well as the need to 
integrate perspectives arising out of 
the two most significant movements 
of recent years — those related to 
changing the quality of life for Dalits 


апа for women. The way in which glo- 


balisation is changing the economy, 
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both in positive and negative direc- 
tions, has been widely discussed, but 
for obvious reasons the way in which 
a globalising economy is affecting our 
social attitudes is ignored. Some 
would relate the increase in social 
insecurity of all kinds and the domi- 
nance of money and/or political patro- 
nage as the ultimate measure of social 
effectiveness to globalisation. 

We have welcomed the market 
and the radical change in the economy 
which this involves, even if half the 
population continues to be below the 
poverty line or generally impover- 
ished. The important lacunais that we 
have avoided discussion on the ensu- 
ing change in social and individual 
ethics, brought about by globalisation: 
a change which is only too evident in 
daily life. If money is to be the major 
criterion of human worth, then will the 
social ethic of earlier times and situa- 
tions have to be replaced? By social 
ethic I mean the totality of the ethics 
of a society. To treat globalisation as 
entirely a matter of changing the eco- 
nomy is to hoodwink ourselves. 


Т. lack of social ethics shows up in 
multiple ways. We spend hundreds of 
crores on detonating a nuclear device 
— a futile attempt at mega sabre rat- 
tling — yet when it comes to a war and 
human life is involved we send our 
soldiers to the firing line ill-equipped 
and without the most efficient tech- 
nological support, even something 
so crucial, for example, as landmine 
detectors. On both counts this is a 
negation of the value of human life and 
the contradiction makes the negation 
even stronger. The well-known tech- 
nique of deliberately trying to shatter 
the self-respect of a citizen by accus- 
ing him or her of being unpatriotic is 
also being resorted to. The targeting 
of individuals such as Dilip Kumar is 
a pernicious way of both trying to 
break the individual and give strength 


to those making the accusation and to 
underline the fact that a social ethic 
has no place in our society. 

Two groups which today are 
demanding participation in power are 
the Dalits and women. The marginali- 
sation and oppression of both Dalits 
and women was inherent in the tradi- 
tional institutions and norms of many 
aspects of earlier Indian society. The 
democratic solution of making equa- 
lity more feasible and opening up 
opportunities to the marginalised 
should have taken the form of a pro- 
gramme of radical change: conced- 
ing their participation in power and 
extending facilities to them through 
initiating compulsory education and 
professional training, providing health 
care and social welfare. 


Si; facilities should have been 
open to all segments of society. Little 
of this is done, noteven now, as a back- 
up to the policy of reservations. Ins- 
tead the politically easier way was 
chosen with the introduction of reser- 
vations. With every political pressure 
the number is enlarged. The concern 
is not with fundamental human rights 
and furthering the functioning of 
democracy. Instead it has become a 
question of numbers since it is easier 
to play politics with numbers. Reser- 
vations will continue to be demanded 
by more and more groups. Yet virtu- 
ally nothing of significance is done 
at the essential level to democratise 
Indian society. This is not negligence 
but deliberate policy to prevent the 
real empowerment of marginalised 
groups. Caste has to be assessed in 
terms of multiple articulations — tied 
to economic, political, social and 
religious factors — of which the first 
two frequently have priority in chang- 
ing the rules of play. 

The society which was to be 
constructed after 1947 was based on 
Enlightenment notions of the state and 


ad, 


^ 


the nation. The state was to be directed 
to make the necessary changes andthe 
state would provide for all. And the 
state did make some fundamental 
changes: adult franchise, forexample, 
would still have been beset with obs- 
tructions butforthe intervention ofthe 
state. Despite the ballot box being 
captured or interfered with or Dalits 
being prevented from voting in some 
constituencies, there are many in 
which the process has a meaning and 
conveys the opinion ofthe voters. 


I. our more doubting moments it is 
salutary to recall that the Emergency 
was voted out through an election. 
There is an argument that adult fran- 
chiseencourages majoritarian politics 
and this is inimical to democracy. The 
defence of democracy does not lie, 
however, in denying adult franchise 
but in protecting democratic function- 
ing and preventing predetermined 
majoritarianism. This introduces the 
centrality of the freedom of expres- 
sion and of opposition to censorship. 
It also makes it incumbent upon us to 
prevent the misuse of liberal demo- 
cracy inthe name of democratic func- 
tioning. 

However disillusioned we might 
be with the state now, it is as well to 
remember that in the 1950s it was 
viewed as the major agency of change. 
Some today scoff at Nehru’s senti- 
ment that dams are the temples of the 
twentieth century. Yet at that time the 
construction of dams by the state had 
a historical context and was viewed 
as a mechanism of socio-economic 
betterment for the less privileged, as 
was claimed not only in the building 
of the Dneiper dam butalso in the pro- 
ject of the Tennessee Valley. 

The failures have been less of 
the dams and more in the distribution 
of the resources which ensued. What 
actually has happened with this distri- 
bution subsequent to the construction 


of the dams needs to be made public. 
Which categories of people have been 
the beneficiaries of big or small dams? 
Was the water released for irrigation 
and if so was it made available to the 
small peasant to enhance his produc- 
tion? Have those who have had to 
undergo the horror of displacement, 
and sometimes repeatedly, benefit- 
ted? The beneficiaries are more fre- 
quently government departments and 
contractors hand-in-glove with poli- 


_ ticians, all out to make a fast buck. But 


who has the courage to name names 
and expose such connections? The 
callous manner in which communities 
are uprooted because of submergence, 
often without seeing them properly 
resettled prior to constructing dams, 
reflects not only an inability to com- 
prehend the human dimensions of a 
project but also an unconcern with 
the life and well-being of such com- 
munities. | 


l, the case of some small dams the 
distribution has seen a judicious use 
ofthe technological benefits, but such 
examples are limited. State enter- 
prises when they become too large 
nullify their own effective function- 
ing. We may well decide not to build 
any more big dams, a decision of 
which many ofus would approve. But 
this in itself will not solve the problem 
of those below the poverty line. The 
alternative has to be a demonstrated 
plan in consultation with those most 
closely affected to terminate the con- 
dition of poverty. 

It is fashionable in some circles 
today to project the state, the nation, 


the processes of modernisation and ` 


secularisation as the source of evil. 
The emphases of the Enlightenment 
are regarded as a disaster and a pre- 
ference for the fragmentary surfaces. 
This seems to be part of the present 
problem. Ourcomprehension of India 
is far better than it was four decades 


ago, but in the process of teasing out 
the intricacies of problems and of 
unraveling the skeins ofthe argument, 
weseemto have forgotten why we are 
doing this or whether there is even a 
purpose in this exercise. Is it merely 
tounderstand better or are we also con- 
cerned with bringing about change? 
Teasing out and refining the threads 
of ideas outside a context of reality, 
can become a privilege distanced from 
the world. This neither provides alter- 
natives to the state, nor gives direction 
to the state. 


1. the state is the repository of power 
then this power has to include groups 
which have been denied power so far. 
This will require a radical change in 
the nature of the state. In changing the 
representations and concerns of the 
state a greater consciousness of the 
role of civil society comes into play, a 
role which in the past has been neg- 
lected. This is not to suggest that there 
bea switch in the roles of the state and 
of civil society, but rather that there be 
astrengthening of the function of civil 
society so that it can be used to pres- 
surise the state into action. 
Strengthening civil society also 
relates to the concerns of those groups 
who are now being recognised. This 
willalso involve adjustment to chang- 
ing gender relations and to Dalit 
groups. Needless to say such a stren- 
gthening of civil society would be 
resisted by those who have worked out 
methods of manipulating the legisla- 
tive processes and would view thenew 
form as problematic. It will also be 
resisted by those who have a limited 
definition of Indian identity. 
Strengthening the role of civil 
society involves the secularisation of 
Indian society. Unfortunately in India 
the debate on the process of seculari- 
sation has tended to confine itself to 
the issue of religion in public life and 
istreated solely asaformofanti com- 
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munalism. But it involves far more of 
equal significance which is conve- 
niently set aside, such as the insistence 
on human rights and social equality, 
gender justice, and a more equitable 
distribution of national wealth. These 
are concerns which have to be de- 
manded and nurtured and do notcome 
automatically. 

An emphasis on civil society in 
itself is not the answer, for itis not just 
an antidote to the state. Priorities 
within the concerns of civil society 
and how best to make these effective 
are essential. Civil society is not nec- 
essarily a neutral arena for itis alsoa 
site of contestation depending on the 
directions of the pressures. But to the 
extent that it can provide a solidarity 
and create a sense of community which 
cuts across identities, it becomes an 
effective agency for change. 


T. agenda for making the institu- 
tions ofcivil society more effective in 
the demand for change would cover 
various areas of routine activity. Exis- 
ting rights according to the Constitu- 
tion have to be implemented, and for 
levels of society which up to now have 
notreceived adequate attention. There 
is already in theory the equality of all 
before the law but in many situations 
this is nullified not only by conces- 
sions to social status and political 
clout, but also by not conceding in 
practice the access of all to the law. 
Those whom the law admits to its 
presence and to whom legalassistance 
is given are the privileged few. Even 
the registering of an FIR in a police- 
station often requires the backing of 
the powerful. Would legal advisory 
groups in neighbourhoods and a time 
limit on the decision of cases in the 
courts help make the law more acces- 
sible to the underprivileged? These 
would have to be so structured that 
they are not merely another stumbling 
block. 
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Some investigation into clearing 
out the blockages inherited from a 
colonial system of justice and admi- 
nistration require attention. The ethos 
of a colonial system runs contrary to 
that of a democratic society. Perhaps 
informal citizens courts could process 
the simpler cases and explore out-of- 
court settlements —a procedure which 
has historical antecedents, but also 
carries the danger of social pressure 
fromthe privileged. The system itself 
needs to be made more user-friendly, 
both for those administering it and for 
those at the receiving end. There is 
scope fornegotiationin this procedure 
and the underprivileged have at least 
asportingchance of some concessions 
which could well be absent in the per- 
ceptions of acourtof law. 

However, negotiation as a pro- 
cedure of public functioning introdu- 
cesotherproblems stemming from the 
present centrality of corruption in pub- 
lic functioning. The rules are set aside 
and each requirement has to be indi- 
vidually negotiated. This encourages 
an aggressive attitude since aggres- 
sion gives an advantageous edge to 
negotiation. Such aggression is fre- 
quently explained away as an asser- 
tion of equality, but in effect it also 
reflects prevalent norms of behaviour. 


l. social change is to involve as it 
should, the quality of life, then the fun- 
damental requirements are obvious: 
compulsory education upto school 
leaving standards, thé providing of 
basic health facilities and of social 
welfare. Education is included in the 
Constitution but rarely effectively 
implemented, doubtless through fear 
that it would challenge the status quo. 
There. would have to be thousands 
more of schools, but if the teachers 
are fromthe village or from the neigh- 
bourhood and given training, there 
would be morechances of their remai- 
ning on the job. The achievements of 


Kerala and Himachal Pradesh are a 
pointer to this requiring an effort of 
will rather than lavish expenditure. 

The emphasis on the village 
and on the urban neighbourhood pro- 
viding personnel for medical clinics 
would also reduce the distance bet- 
ween the person and the institution. 
Informal organisations need not ге- 
place the more advanced institutions 
but could fill the interstices left by the 
latter. A sense of participation in the 
process of acquiring knowledge or 
healing one’s body can be effective in 
itself. 


W. cannot rely solely on govern- 


ments to see us through, although the 
constant prodding of the government 
toactin a manner beneficial to the citi- 
zen has to remain unabated. We still 
have to work towards insisting that the 
state take positive actions and this 
pressure is necessary at least to ensure 
the legislating of change. But therecan 
also be pressure from other directions 
and this can be better articulated if 
there are institutions however infor- 
mal, which are geared to making peo- 
ple aware of their civil and human 
rights and helping to ensure that these 
rights are practiced. Suffusing all this 
is the need to replace that which we 
have lost — the ethic of human beha- 
viour. 

This is again a period of disillu- 
sionment and uncertainty. But hope- 
fully we can still recapture the mood 
which demands and works towards a 
more purposeful society, a venture in 
which Seminar can continue to par- 
ticipate as it has been doing, both in 
articulating demands and in suggest- 
ing ways of achieving them. Ifone may 
rephrase a well-known quotation: the 
choice before us is one of either limit- 
ing ourselves to understanding Indian 
society, or, of deciding on the basis of 
that understanding to move further 
and change it for the better. 


ар 


‘In memorium 


e 


. Neelan Tiruchelvam: 


. Tragic protagonist of moral choice in public life 


Neelan Tiruchelvam, in whom the elements were so 
fhixed as to make him a virtuous and great human 
being, was killed on 29 July 1999. He was a man who 
was gentle and always affirmed the worth of all human 
life. Why should he have his own life (which he 
valued for the sake of his immediate family —his wife, 
Sithie; and tiis sons, Nirgunan and Mithran, and,°for 
the sakeofan extraordinary exfended family of friends 
and colleagues all over the world) snuffed out by a 
suicide bomber? Only Neelan could bést answer this 
question. He could do that because he was devoted to 
sustaining morality and civility in public and private 
life. Atatime when barbarism has taken over political 
life in South Asia, and in manyother parts of the world, ’ 
he was truly atragic protagonist because virtue in pub* 
lic life їйє Become anoxymoron. 

It is a grim commentary on the times we live in 
that self-proclaimed Tamil patriots killed Neelan 
because, unlike them, he was a-true Tamil patriot. 
Neelan did not describe himself as a Tamil patriot, 
partly because he was much too modest to claim credit 
for the virtues that hc possessed. Morc importantly, 
because he knew very well that those claims of pat-, 
riotism made by others are all too often a facade for 
chauvinism and intolerance of others. Neclan under- 
stood well that patriotism isa virtue primarily founded 
onattachmenttoa political and moral community, and 
only secondarily tothe government of that community. 
It was his identification with the Tamil community 
that made-him use the-symbolism of the Tamil epic, . 
Silappadikaram, in his brillant analysis of consti- 
tutional law, days before his death, affirming in the 
process that he was essentially pluralist and not in 


. theleast parochial. He was killed because we happen 


to live in times when there is really no patria, and 
patriotism is no longer what it was meantto be. 
Neelan was a tragic protagonist of the cause of 
justice for Tamils in Sri Lanka. He knew very well that 
the government of his country did not represent the 
moral community of its citizens, ncither Sinhalese nor 
Tamil. Neelan’s loyalty to the Tamil community — а 


o 


е” a 
a 


, cardinal virtue in a true patriot > could: never be cmi- 


; fused with loyalty to anyone who claimed the righ to 


rule without the moral consensus of that commun ty. 
Moral consensus ofthe Tamil community with its lc ng 
civilizational history, Neelan believed, must inch de 
respect for unive rsal human rights and the rule of luw. 
Neelandid not think that justice forthe Tamils impl ed 
derogation of claims of justice for the Sinhalese. He was 
not choosing between allegiance to one principleat hc 
expense of another. Thisi is what made hima tragic p-o- 
tagonist of morality and virtue, Tragic, because wel ve 
in times which lack a unifying conception of huir ап 
life that can give moral judgments an objective ba: is, 
instead of regarding, as we do in this age, all meral 
choices asessentially subjective and arbitrary. « 
Neclan Tiruchelvam set for himself the task of 
resolving the crisis of modern constitutionzlism. The 
crisis arises from an intense faith in the normat ve 
capacity of modern constitutions to empower disad- 
evantaged groups and ensure fundamental rights, om 
the one hand, and intense skepticism arising fiom he 
failure of constitutions in many societies to uphold 
human rights and democratic values, on the other. ‘fe 
was acutely aware of the absurdity of the Sri Lankan 
and other constitutions that imposed a mono-cth зіс 
state on a multi-ethnic polity. He was engaged іла 


- fundamental reappraisal of the nature of the nation- 


state and associated concepts of sovereignty. : 

Another predominant,concern of Neelun 
, Iiruchelvam was how to render intelligible and mean- 
ingful existing norms and values in constitutional c is- 
cotrse, which largely derive from post-Enlightenm ènt 
Europe, for cultures and civilizations that have had a 
very different history. He was convinced that resp ct 
for fundamental rights, as presently drawn up in. hc 
post-colonial censtitutions of South Asia, could be 
ensured only when they are linked to the cultural ¿nd 
religious traditions ofpeople. These traditions, Nee an 
knéw, emphasise communitarian conceptions of 
justice and conciliatory and consensual approache- to 
conflict resolution. Indeed, Neelan’s solid schola ly 
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f Wwhosnew that tae 
ариу to distini:sB it from the recklessness tht 


work was бп conciliation asa mode of dispute resolu, 
tion and how itcould be fitted into the given framework 
of post-colonial constitutions in which adversare! 
modes résting upon notions of individual rizhts, as 
opposed to group rights, predominate. ызы 

• Neelan Tiruch2lvam had a modern mind, alway - 
receptive to the requirements of the present day ever, 


Бе аџиѕе they never had the opportünity tc to cultivate 


° their character and their ir tell igence soas to be ableto 


sec that their leaders were sacrificing them at the altar 
of an unsustainable goal. His deepest sorrow was that 
the traditions of both the S nh: lese and the Tamils were 


, being corrupted because of the lack of virtues of char~ , 


though he valued and recognized that in concepts such ° 


as dharma there isan absolute timelessness. He sought 
to draw upon traditional concepts of good gavei nace 
in South Asia and imaginatively Weave them intc 
тосто constitutional discourse in an honest effort tc 
dispel the unreal nature of much of bureauctatic anc 
‘judicial practice in the region. The death of this iran 


therefore, is z huge setback to the process of building j 


moral and political consensus on concepts sugh as 
federalism, secularism and affirmative action that 
have broken down in India. ` 

Although Neelan recognized that it is only by 
being part of a Continuing tradition and civilizaticr. 
that the peoples of South Asia can lead meamngfu 
and fulfilling lives, he was very wonied that at. vistic 
ans essentially feudal ways of living, ossifred anc 
unevolved, were being 
forces. Renewal and reconstruction of tr adition, Neelar 
believed, js needed in order to reconstruct so. ial anc 


constitutioaal'arrangements in the region to resolve itt 
* ,In(er-ethnic andinter:group conflicts 


* “Neèlan Tiruchelvara was an optimist. He tirmdy 
^ believed, unl: Ke many whó have witnessed theenten - 
sity of violence of ethnic conflict that the woridview: 
of the traditions of beth the Sinhalese and the Tamils 
have common civilizational foundations, and there- 
fo e, the conflict can indeed be resolved As a true 
‘philosopher, he understood that apparently inCommcn? 
sucable and intractable differences can be resol ved anc 


б settled if the contending parties stood back from the: 


disputes to examine what rational procedures uit 
possible to end those disputes. Neelan was à practe- 
tic ner par excellence of practical judgment That i 
whs heconsentéd to be a Member of Parliament, anc 
X ouldengage himself in the task of devising constitu.” 
ticnal reforirs. He Anew that by choosing fo шада: 
in pregdcal way ria process for peace ry 1 ünu non 
Voi nt resolutio oF the cihnic conflict he v. as patting 
шхо га Н ur danger. I. 

But he wis 4good nan withpractical i inteiligenc 
cxercise of coùrage сой in the 


Tieerstakevobeo wrase, Neelanwusdeeph distesscc 
~ a & 2 t Es 
thet somany veung nenand women Pove d edic vam 
9 a 
Idea cf scn ir 
ә o 


c Б T 
o 


T! 


„revived by fundamentalis: • 


ac erand intelligence in théir leaders. By killing him," ° 


the leaders of the Tanul Tigers save killed the one leader 
of their community. who not only had a sound know- 
ledgéof what is good for the community butalso pos- 
se ssed the necessary goodness of character. It has been 
iri ly said thata man cannat hz ve practicalintelligence 


unless he-is good, and Neclan abounded in practical , 


imelligence. ‘ : ° 

Neelanhas been rightly acclaimed as much more 

than a brilliant thinkerand thcorist. He was also a doer 

sand an institution-builder. The iternational Centre for 
Etanic Studies and the Law ind Society Trustin Sri 

Linka are two,of the institutions which he founded, 

besides scores of.others whcse work on democracy, 

„hcman rights and law he inspired. By viftue of his 


a 


* 


“їп allect and character he. was able to draw the best , 


_ and the brightest уолпр people around him and moti-* 
vate their adherence to idez 15 and vision. Radhika 
„ Coomaraswamy. ihe Directorof the International Cen- 
tre for Ethnic Studies, is one Of his many moral and 
in ellectual heirs, including his Sons, Nirgunan and 
Mithran. As Neelan was a hippy family man, with a 


^ spouse in Sithie who, matched all of his noble quali- 


e 


n9 


tics, he dived up to the otlig: tions of reciprocity and ° 
values supportive of children and the elderly: >More to 


» Neelan’s credit than all this, i: must be said that he had 


an extraordinary grasp or шиге possibilities for the 
gcod life of human beings waich their past has made 


€ 


available to their present. The institutions he founded ° ` 
W if remain import int becat se “he has given them a „e 


fu.uristic, notatavisic, agensa, 2 uL 
I close this tribüte to N zelan Tiruchelvam with 


th * most intense sense of grie; that [have ever known, 


. Lgrievethelossofa mentora d friend. I grieve the loss 


to Tamil'tradition znd to our common South Asian 


ci ilizational culture. Neclan had thé qua'ity to vive - 


hi; politics an inteasely personal quality. Ag there 
as absolutély no evil in aim, he would have seeñ his 
own death as a tragic consejuence of the confron- 


tauon of good with Sood. ‘That is why, as Radhika " 


Coomarswan y reported, his son М thrantold The New 
York Times that his father would not have been angry 
about his assassination, he would only have been sd. 
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Comment 


Indo-Pak Perfidy 


India’s and Pakistan’s 

gargantuan gargoylish armies 
sadden, anger and madden 

me; 


Two monsterish machines 

setting men, women, children 
of the same biradari 

as chilling enemies; 


Two armies of two 

illegitimate anglophile creations 
conceived by politicians 

inahurry... 


Politicians aided, prompted, goaded 

by aviceroy and cartographer 
for whom nations, religions, 

cultures and human emotions 


Were but a few ill-notioned 
ill-intentioned lines ona 


surveyor’s quadrant! 


Baljit Malik 
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WITH the forcible displacement of Medha Patkar and 
other satyagrahis of the Narmada Bachao Andolan 
from the site of the planned jal samarpan, another chap- 
ter in the long saga of resistance to the damming of the 
Narmadaseems to have drawn to aclose. With the highly 
publicised ‘Rally for the Valley’ over and many of the 
protesting notables back home, the public excite- 
ment, at least for the interim, is likely to fade away. 
For the last decade and a half myriad groups and 
organizations of potential oustees, social activists, 


environmentalists, counter-experts and ‘concerned’ - 
citizens have attempted to convert the Narmada into а 


‘holy’ site of struggle, almost the touchstone for poli- 
tical correctness. From technical commentary ondam 
design and height, river flows, submergence zones, dis- 
placement, terms of compensation and relief packages, 
symbolic arguments on sacred sites and the soul of the 
river, and ethical-philosophical debates on the mean- 
ing of development — the Narmada has seen it all. No 
other project in recent memory has generated as many 
words and images or so persistently forced itself onto 
the public gaze. 

Despite the struggle having moved over many 
terrains — national and international- the jury on the 
project is still out. Worse, while the supporters of the 
project decry the struggle as anti-development, anti- 
national, unconcerned about the fate of the drought 
stricken populace of Gujarat, the protesting activists 
classify their ‘other’ as criminal and engaging in geno- 
cide. ‘Free’ dialogue and debate instead of reducing dif- 


ferences and producing appreciation forthe arguments , 


proffered have led to a hardening of positions, increas- 
ing intransigence and closure. Shrill claims to truth and 
public good have squeezed out any middle ground. 
This was notalways so. In the initial stages when 
dissent focused on issues of displacement and just 
rehabilitation, social and environmental cost-benefits, 
andthe democratic right ofthe affected to be consulted 
before ‘planned’ interventions to disrupt life and life- 
styles, there appeared space for reason. Given, how- 
ever, the tendency of project authorities to stonewall 
demands for a fresh review, distort the available but 
scanty data and deploy coercive tactics, the ‘movement’ 
too underwenta shifting and hardening of position. 
Just how and why the resistance against the 
project shifted from concern about minimizing nega- 
tive externalities to ‘no big dam at any cost’ is a long 
story. In the process, even groups and individuals who 


The Idea of Seminar 


questioned the ‘wisdom’ of the project but were unwill- 
ing to go along with the NBA’s ‘extreme’ stand were 
alienated, often vilified as collaborationist. The insen- 
sitivity to the water needs of Gujarat, the use of 
extranational actors and agencies, the rejection of 
counter-arguments by questioning bona fides lost the 
Andolan significant goodwill. Worse, it drowned out 
the many gains resulting from the resistance, in par- 
ticular that systems of open review and accountability 
have now become part of the formal due process. 

`- Tsthisan inevitable part of the life-cycle of a pro- 
test miovenient? Rarely do we realise that while every- 
one is entitled to speak, not everyone is granted equal 
privilege to be heard. Our media and formal institutions 


“ actas a filter foregrounding the expert over the citizen. 
_The former knows, the latter cannot. The anguish of 
` the victim enjoys little cognitive status in the murky 


world of realpolitik. 

In addition, the NBA has been prone to many poli- 
tical blunders — from falling into the trap of inter-state 
intrigue, an excessive reliance on middle class inter- 
locutors and the media, and paying insufficient atten- 
tion to the need for ground level organising. By not 


` building upon the many small gains or campaigning 


for the suggested alternatives to meet the primary goals 
of the project, the NBA could more easily be classified 
as obdurate and woolly-headed. And as media atten- 
tion became more difficult to command, not surpris- 
ing given its character, sympathy forthe cause declined. 

Nevertheless, disregarding the many valuable 
lessons thrown up by the social movement will be dan- 
gerous for our democracy. For far too long major 
interventions have been promoted in the name of the 
greater common good without due cognizance for the 
rights of the marginalized groups and communities. 
Even if the Sardar Sarovar dam is built, as it well might, 
the war against destructive development must continue. 

Nottoo long back the citizens of Balliapal, a small 


‘area in coastal Orissa, succeeded in stalling their pro- 


posed displacement for anational missile testing range. 
That project enjoyed the highest classification in the 
rubric of national security. Yet, organized passive 
resistance for over two years did win out. Balliapal 
saw no extensive media coverage, no forging of 
national or international alliances. Just the quiet deter- 
mination of a people unwilling to be taken for granted. 
Maybe there is a lesson in that. 

Harsh Sethi 
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Hot Topics 
Everyday Environmental Concerns 
S.A. Abbasi/P, Krishnakumari & F.I. Khan 
Acid rain, global warming, greenhouse ШТ ge 
effect, ozone holes, CFCs, radioactive Everyday 
wastes, water disinfectants, the Bhopal раѕ ШЫНА 
tragedy, carbon monoxide emissions, Concerns 
methane levels, flash fires, mercury D 
poisonings ... are all Hot Topics у 
demystifies and explains these terms and 
many others that are increasingly a 
tangible part of our everyday lives. 
0195645340 1999 215x140mm 226 pp. Rs 495 


Collected Papers 
John Rawls (edited by Samuel Freeman) 

John Rawls’s work on justice has drawn more commentary 
and aroused wider attention than any other work in moral or 
political philosophy in the twentieth 
century. Rawls is the author of two major 
treatises, A Theory of Justice (1971) and 
Political Liberalism (1993); it is said that amarem razas 
A Theory of Justice revived political ЩИ y> PU 
philosophy in the English-speaking world. MEME s 
But before and after writing his great 
treatises Rawls produced a steady stream 
of essays, some of which articulate views 
of liberalism and justice distinct from those 
found in the.two books. They are important 
in and of themselves because of the deep я 
issues about the nature of justice, moral reasoning, and 
liberalism they raise as well as for the light they shed on the 
evolution of Rawls’s views. Some of the articles tackle issues 
not addressed in either book. They help identify some of the 
paths open to liberal theorists of justice and some of the knotty 
problems which liberal theorists must seek to resolve. A 
complete collection of John Rawls’s essays is long overdue. 
019565210X 1999 215x140mm 672 рр. Rs 695 
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in touch with India 
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Whatever. 


Whenever. 


Wherever. 


At AFL, we move anything and everything to anywhere. 
Now tell us when, where and what, 


= AIRFREIGHT LIMITED 


Where movement is a science 


Airfreight Limited, Neville House, Curnmbhoy Road, Ballard Estate Mumbai-400 001. • Tel: 2656761-7. 
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'CINTHOL | 


INTERNATIONAL 
WITH DEODORANT 


However macho you may be, 


body odour will make you smell like this. 


A shoe. Introducing new Cinthol International with a powerful 
deodorant that prevents body odour. Now you can be 
as fresh and macho as you ever wanted to be. 


CINTHOL FRESHNESS. CINTHOL CONFIDENCE. 
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APEEJAY-SURRENDRA GROUP 


‚ Tea, shipping, hotels, steel, 
real estate, finance and 
international trade 


Pragati Bhawan, Jai Singh Road, New Delhi 110001 
Telephone: 336 1193 Fax: 374 7123 
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Take a deep look into Julie’s eyes. 
What do you see fifteen years 


^ 


a Й from now ? The caring eyes 
This is 9 year old Julie. ef a field nurse or the blank eyes 
of a prostitute The truth is, 


it could be either, and it depends 


She’s going to grow up to either be 


SM я Ts оп you. Through Nanhi Kali, . 
a social worker or a sex worker. | 


you can become the fost: ^ parent 


And you’re going to decide which. ОЕЕО ша giving 
| 7 . i Rs. 100 a month towards her ` 
a ee ee ашышын ичинд ыны education. Your ‘daughter’ will be 
put into school and in fact, you , 
will receive regular reports about 
her progress including a photograph. 
Nanhi Kali is a special project. 
` of ће K.C. Mahindra Education 
Trust - a trust sét up by one 
of the most reputed industrial 
. families in India. A trust that's 
been working since 1953 to 
promote education and 
enlightenment across the УЕ 
Since Nanhi Kali literally means 
‘little flower’, with the help of 
people like you, we hope to 
repair the broken petals of 
thousands of such underprivileged 
little girls. So please,. 
look into Julie’s eyes and 


i 
make up your mind, now. 


Муў} kal? 


A project of K. C. Mahindra Education Trust 
: . Cecil Court, Mahakavi Bhushan Marg, Mumbai - 1. 
Created by Contract for а cause. ‘ ' Phone : 2021031. Fax : 2852441. 


” Yes, LL would like to adopt a ‘Nanhi Kali' like Julie. ¥ Enclosed is my cheque of Rs. 1200 (@ Rs. 100 pm) in favour of K.C. Mahindra Education Trust for 
one year's education. Please do send me progress reports and a photograph @ Instead of one Nanhi Kali, would like to adopt. — —  Nanhi Kalis for .  —. .. years. Thank you. 
* e Anonymity of donor is assured. ө All donations are exempted under section 80 G of the Income Tax Act. 
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Т.С Limited. One of India's largest private sector companies with a ТЕ of nearly В5. 8000 crores. 
Gross profit exceeding Rs.1000 crores. In market capitalisation terms, among the highest in the 
country, showing a growth of more than four times in four years (March 1996 - Rs. 5570.99 čřores ; March 1999 - 
Rs. 23,633.46 crores). Record foreign exchange earnings of $ 1.8 billion over the last decade. With businesses 
internationally benchmarked to achieve global competitiveness. 


{TC's leadership position is based on its sharp focus on growing its core businesses in tobacco & cigarettes, 











= hotels & tourism, packaging & paperboard, exports and real estate. Gathering strength and support from 12,000 employees, 
160,000 shareholders, 1 million retailers and 150,000 farmers. Touching the lives of millions more. 
Moving ahead with the mission of delivering sustained value for all stakeholders. Creating a winning 
organisation. Now d for the future. | 
== 
[TOBACCO в. CIGARETTES. « HOTELS & TOURISM * PACKAGING & PAPERBOARD * EXPORTS + REAL ESTATE | 
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A smile. A teardrop. A raised eyebrow. 
A flare of the nostrils. A frown. These are 
just a few manifestations of a language 
that transcends the spoken word. 


Spontaneously communicating 
feelings like ardour, agony, ecstasy, At Herdillia, we've also devoted 
excitement, fervour, fight, passion and over two decades perfecting 
pain. All housed in the human body and chemical reactions, thereby elevating 
triggered by amazing chemical reactions. ` the quality of life. In homes, offices, 
. Devotion and dedication have enabled a industries and in agriculture. 
handful to master the art of self-expression. It's our way, of | expressing underlying 
Fostenng it to perfection. In the visual arts, ‚ feelings. ике concern and care Feelings that 
the performing arts, music and dance. ў аге an inherent part of Herdillia's chemistry. à 


and ecstasy- - 
some amazing chemical .# 
reactions we all possess 


HERDILLIA 
CHEMICALS 
LIMITED 


Air India Building, 
Nariman Point, Mumbai 400 021 
. The ISO 9002 certification covers the facilites for Phenol, Acetone, Phthalic Anhydride, 
Because chemicals are a fact of life Diacetone Alcohol, Dodecy! Phenol, Isobutyl Benzene, Dipheny! Oxide and Isophorone. 


With Best Compliments From 





©, hajaj auto Iid 


Akurdi, Pune 411 035 
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Hotel Inter-Continental New Delhi 
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~ Standing tall in the heart of the city. 


444 Luxurious rooms and suites. 
Club Inter-Continental floors, the business class accommodation. 
8 Food & Beverage outlets including 
the world famous Blue Elephant restaurant. | 
Extensive Guest services, Banquets and Conference facilities. 


All presented in international style with traditional Indian hospitality. 
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HOTEL 


INTER: CONTINENTAL 
NEW DELHI 


Barakhamba Avenue, Connaught Place, New Delhi-110001 Tel: 3320101 Fax: 3325335 
e-mail: newdelhi@interconti.com Internet Site: www.interconti.com 
Instant Reservations and Sales Offices at: . 
Mumbai: 2873050 Chennai: 8275191 Bangalore: 2860337 Calcutta: 2297289 
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The Kaira District Co-operative Milk Producers' Union Limited 
owns Asia's largest integrated dairy, situated at Anand. The Kaira 
Union and milk producers' unions in 11 other districts of Gujarat, 
each with its own dairy are affiliated to the Gujarat Co-operative 
Milk Marketing Federation Limited. Thus farmers' organisations 
with a membership of 20.84 lakh farmers command a huge 
dairy network in the state, 


These dairies manufacture milk products under the well-known 
brand names of Amul and Sagar: brands that stand for high 
quality and value for money. The Unions recruit the best 
technical, managerial and marketing talent to successfully 
compete in the marketplace. 


Today, many district milk producers' unions on the Anand 
Pattern have come into being all over India, each with its own 
dairy. The Farmers' Co-operatives are here to stay. 





* «s ea H A 5 г z, P. Р ah Д ee * è ^" . 
e Gujarat Co-operative Milk Marketing Federation Limited, Anand 388 001. Internet address: www.amul.com mM. 
| Q 


Amul (at SAGAR 
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14, N Block Market, Greater Kailash Part I 
New Delhi 110 048 
Tel: 6212184, 6212185, 6465497 Main Shop: 6212183 
Fabrics: 6445293 N-5 Shop 6445293 N-7 Shop 6212761 


#10 L.S.C. Nelson Mandela Road 54, 17th Main, IInd Block 

Vasant Kunj Koramangala 

New Delhi 110 070 Bangalore 560 034 ij E: 
Tel: 6899775, 6899778 Tel: 5520004, 5532070 
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_, HONDA PORTABLE GENSET 


Honda Portable Genset is India's largest selling portable genset range ang is préférred by millions 
of satisfied customers across the world. 


Here are afew reasons why; : А 
Available іп а complete range, from 0.5 KVA to 5.5 KVA." 
Has India’ S firstepush-buttonestart portable genset. : E 
Has the world proven, environment ‘friendly fuel efficient, 4 stroke Honda technology. *. 6 
. Smooth & silent operation and easy. to maintains j 
Gives you non-stop, unfluctuating power. 
Has India's largest sales & service network of over 700 dealers. 
Exported to over 3Q Countries the worldoyer including Japan. > 
Manufactured'by India's first portable genset. company to get the ISO 9001 certification 
for its quality assurance, systems. E ° s Я 
* Comes to you with easy finance schemes "2. 2 
Belongs to the family of over 350 lakh Honda Power Eroducts sold all over the world. 
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“POWER PRODUCTS 


Demand More.From Us.. 
5 E Ñ 


"Mux Quip 15 + 





Regd. Office : HONDA Siel POWER PRODUCTS LIMITED. 5th floor, Kirtt Mahal, ‘49, Rajendra Place, New Delhi-1 10008 Irdia 
Phones : 91-11- 5739103- 04-05, 5723528: 5703718 «Fax: $1-11-5752218, 9753652 Gram : EASYLIGHT о 
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THE essay attempts to address the following issues 
related to the structure of Indian business: 


1)Indian business is overwhelmingly ownedand man- - 


aged by families. Is a family firm necessarily at a dis- 
advantage versus a professionally managed firm? Will 


_ an economy based on smaller family business grow 


slower or be disadvantaged compared to one based on 
large professional companies? 
2) Even if afamily firm is not ata disadvantage, it must 
be able to separate the family’s interest from the inter- 
est of the business. Have Indian firms been able to 
achieve this separation? 7 | 
3) Why do Indian companies have such a hard time 
retaining professional outside talent? Why is there a 
cultural resistance among Indian firms to institution- 
alise themselves? Will they be able to become profes- 
sionally managed corporations of the kind which exist 
in Japan and the United States? 
4) Does the joint family offer acompetitive advantage 
to Indian business? Why is the Indian joint business 
family dying? Why have most of the joint families 
separated in the last decade? 
5) Can a family-run business survive the competitive 
demands of the post-reform scenario? Can they over- 
come their historic weaknesses? Can India’s family 
business firms deliver the goods in a global scenario 
where the nation’s economic success is increasingly 
the success of its companies? 
6) Finally, what are the characteristics that successful 
Indian companies are exhibiting today? Whatis the role 
that joint ventures should play in their strategy? What, 
in fact, is the best strategy suited to Indian firms? | 

. This is a broad canvas made up of large issues. 
The treatment of each issue will necessarily be swift. 
In many cases, I expect, it shall be superficial. In 
others, I shall offer hypotheses which need to be vali- 
dated by empirical research. 


Family firms are not necessarily bad. Indian 


firms, by andlarge, continue to be family-run. And that, 
too, by the Bania families of the traditional trading 
castes. It is predominantly the Aggarwals and Guptas 
in the North, the Chettiars in the South, the Parsees, 
Gujarati Jains and Banias, Muslim Khojas and 
Memons in the West, and Marwaris in the East, and, in 
fact, acrossthecountry. Ofthese, the Marwaris havebeen 
the most successful. Fifteen out of the twenty largest 
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n 
^ a? 


industrial houses in 1997 derived from the Vaishya or 


Bania trading castes. Eight of them were Marwaris.! 
Similarly, in contemporary Pakistan, many of the 22 


families, whoreputedly own half ofthe nation's wealth, : 


are Kutchi Memons, which was the leading ‘trading 
caste among the Muslims of undivided India.? Of the. 


128 merchant Marwari sub-castes in Rajasthan,’ only ^: 


five became big and prominent in national commerce. 
These were the Maheshwaris, Oswals, Aggarwals, 
Porwals and Khandelwals. 

Today’s industrialists, thus, rose fromthe bazaar. 
Theirroots in industry are relatively recent, going back 
largely to the First World War. Before that they were 
traders and moneylenders engaged in the hustle and 
bustle of the bazaar. Even in Bombay and Ahmedabad 
in western India, where the cotton textile mills came 
up earlier in the last half of the 19th century, it was the 
trading communities who became industrialists. They 
were Parsees, Khojas, and Bhatia traders of Bombay 
and Jain Banias in Ahmedabad.’ 

That Indian firms are largely family run does not 
surprise. Even in the U.S., the most ‘professionalised’ 
business nation, 40 per cent of GNP is still created by 
family companies and more than 80 per cent of all 
enterprises are family-run. ‘We forget that in most 
countries much of retail trade, small industry and all 
manner of services are in the hands of the family, from 


the corner store to the most high-tech manufacturing.’ ' 


Many Indian family firms are nervous today 
because they are afraid that a family-run business will 
not be able to cope with the competitive demands of 
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the post-reforms scenario. They should feel reassured 
by the persistence of the family business in advanced 
societies. Many of us have acquired a distorted view 
of economic history. ‘In this distorted picture, econo- 
mies are dominated by massive corporations that are 
listed on stock exchanges and owned by an army of dis- 
persed investors... the family firm is often portrayed 
as little more than an early point on a graph of corpo- 
rate evolution... It is assumed that a really successful 
family of this sort is bound eventually to grow beyond 
the ability of the family to manage and finance it. Its 
owners will then usually decide to employ professional 
managers and take the firm public so that they can raise 
capital from the stock market.’® | 

The reality, in fact, is that family firms still domi- 
nate business life around the globe, and they are espe- 
cially important in the emerging markets of Asia and 
Latin America. One such firm in the U.S., Cargill, has 
managed to grow into a giant multinational corpora- 
tion employing 70,000 people, with sales of $50 bil- 
lion, and it still remains a private family firm. Even 
among industrial countries there are remarkable dif- 
ferences. ‘Germany, Japan and the US were quick to 
adopt the corporate form of organisation as they indus- 
trialised in the late 19th and early 20th centuries, and 
today their economies are hosts to giant, profession- 
ally managed corporations like Siemens, Toyota, Ford, 
and Motorola. By contrast, the private sectors of 
France, Italy, and capitalist Chinese societies like Hong 
Kong, Taiwan, and the marketised parts of the People’s 
Republic of China (PRC) are dominated by smaller, 
family-owned and managed businesses. These socie- 
ties have had much greater difficulties in institution- 
alising large-scale private corporations; theirrelatively 
small companies, while dynamic, tend to fall apart after 
a generation or two, whereupon the state is tempted to 
step in to make possible large scale industry.’ 

India, too, is dominated by small, family-owned 
and family-managed businesses. With few exceptions, 
there appears to be a cultural resistance among Indian 
firms to institutionalise themselves. As a result, there 
are relatively few large, hierarchical, professionally 
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managed corporations of the kind that exist in Japan 
and the United States. The lack of large companies 
of this kind will influence the sectors of the global 
economy in which India can participate. Contempo- 
rary experience suggests that large autonomous cor- 
porations are needed to exploit the economies of scale 
incapital-intensive, complex manufacturing processes 
or extensive distribution networks. Smaller, family- 
stylecompanies tend to be better at more labour inten- 
sive activities, which demand flexibility, quick 
response and innovativeness. Thus, large corporations 
gravitate towards semi-conductors, automobiles and 
aerospace, while smaller businesses create clusters in 
fashion apparel, software, machine tools and furniture. 
The difficulty experienced by Indian (and Chi- 
nese) businesses in institutionalising themselves into 
large professionally run corporations may shut them 
out of certain sectors which demand scale and certain 
strategic types of technology. In these sectors, India 
may haveto depend either on inefficient state-run com- 
panies or on large foreign companies. 
But family firms must be able to professionalise. 
The success of the Italian, French, and Chinese small 
enterprises suggests that being a family firm per se is 
not necessarily a disadvantage. However, a success- 
ful family firm must be able to professionalise. It must 
becapable, forexample, of recruiting and retaining out- 
side professional talent. In acompetitive world, it must 
beableto getthe best personto run the company. If the 
family member is not the best person, then it must be 
willing to hand over the management to an outsider. 
To professionalise means that the family must 
make the mental leap and separate ownership and 
management, and distinguish between the family’s 
interest and the company’s interest. Most Indian com- 
panies are in a transition today. They are painfully cop- 
ing with the problem of incompetent family members 
at the top of many businesses. Rahul Bajaj says, ‘It is 
easy to get rid of an outside manager, but how do you 
get rid ofa family member? You must either do what is 
right for the business or the family. Either way, you will 
endup withan unhappy family ora weak company.'* 
Because of competitive pressures unleashed 
by the economic reforms, it is beginning to dawn on 
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Indian businessmen that superior companies are built 
by superior people; that the success of their company 
depends on their attitude towards men and women of 
high ability and advanced training. A businessman of 
a Rs 500 crore company confessed to me that, ‘In the 
past, I was extravagantly wasteful of talent or myopic 
in believing that I could do itall by myself.'?. 

‘Today, because of competitive pressures ‘and the 
rapid rate of innovation and change, there i is a scram- 
bletofindtalented people andtoretain them when they 
are found. Almost every industrialist I talked to said 
that his biggest challenge was to find men and women 
of ability to manage crucial positions in'his company. 
This isthe most profound change we are witnessing in 
the business world after the reforms. 

"The inability of Indian business to create large- 
scale non-family órganisations may not, thus, neces- 
sarily constitute a constraint on the rate of aggregate 
Indian economic growth, at least in the early phases of 
industrialisation. What small companiés give up in 
terms of financial clout, technological resources and 
staying power, they gain in flexibility, lack of bureauc- 
racy and speed of decision-making. Throughout the 
1980s, the economies of Italy and other familistic 
Latin Catholic societies in the EU grew faster than 
Germany's. Max Weber, who argued that Chinese 
familism would impede economic modernisation, was 
simply wrong. Indeed, it is likely that small Chinese 
and Italian family businesses will prosper more than 
large Japanese or German corporations in sectors 
serving fast-changing, highly segmented consumer 
markets. If our objective inIndiaisto maximise aggre- 


- gate wealth, then we have no particular need to move 


beyond relatively small-scale family businesses. 

Managerial capitalism needs social capital. 
Whether Indian businesses can create managerial capi- 
talism depends partly on the Indian society’s ability to 
build social capital. ‘Social capital’ refers to the way 
people associate with themselves in a civil society. 
Where people spontaneously trust each other as stran- 
gers (non-kin) and cooperate with each other, there 
is high social capital. Indeed, Alexis de Tocqueville 
regarded this art of association as a key virtue of Ameri- 
can society because it moderated the American ten- 
dency towards individualism. 

Trust and cooperation are necessary in all mar- 
ket activity. High trust can dramatically lower trans- 
action costs, corruption and bureaucracy. While family 
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capitalism may be successful in Italy, Tatwan, Hong 
Kong and France, it seems also to be accompanied by 
education and a strong work ethic. Otherwise, it leads 
to nepotism and stagnation. Many large and success- 
ful Indian companies have also begun to realise that 
educated, hard working professionals usually outper- 
form lazy, uneducated nephews. However, the majo- 


` rity of small and medium enterprises, which form the 


core of the private economy, are still struggling with 
uus issüe. 

` In India, there has always existed high degree of 
trust among kin and caste brethren, but we distrust out- 
siders. The Marwari ‘great firms’ of the 19th century 
transacted large business arrangements as far away as 
Central Asiaand China based on trust. When a Marwari 
needed money, he borrowed from another Marwari 
traderon the understanding that the loan was payable 
on demand ‘even at midnight’, апа ће would reci- 
procate with a similar loan: At the end of the year, 
interest was tallied and settled. Crores of rupees are 
transacted in Mumbai everyday based on hundis, as a 
matter of trust between people one knows. Palanpuri 
Jains transact millions of dollars in diamonds based 
on this principle (see next section). But when it comes 
to employing and trusting outsiders, it: isa different 
matter. 

Social capital is eroded during о of strong 
political centralisation, according to Fukuyama. He 
illustrates this by the weakening of French guilds 
during French absolutism. This is an important lesson 
for India which is coming out of 50 years of acentrali- 
sing state since 1947 and another 100 years of a pow- 
erful colonial state. As aconsequence, it will take time 
for Indians to rebuild their civil society and release 
the art.of association. Our chambers of commerce, for 
example, will take time to get over the habit of servi- 
lity in their dealings with the government. “The Left 
is wrong to think that the state can embody or promote 
meaningful social solidarity. Libertarian conserva- 
tives, for their part, are wrong to think that strong 
social structures will spontaneously regenerate once 
the state is subtracted from the equation. The charac- 
ter of civil society and its intermediate associations, 
rooted as it is in non-rational factors like culture, reli- 
gion, tradition and other pre-modern sources, will be 
key to the success of modern societies in a global 
economy.’ ? 

Familial capitalism is not necessarily a disadvan- 
tage ora weakness in the global economy. The inability 
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to professionalise—to bring in and retain outside talent, 
toinstitutionalise, to separate the family’s interest from 
the firm's interest — is clearly a weakness. In the suc- 
cessful exporting nations, family firms have overcome 
this weakness. In India, they are still grappling with this 
issue. 

The demise of the joint family, A more unique 
characteristic of Indian business, at least until recently, 
was that it was managed as a joint family and derived 
a competitive advantage from this fact. The famous 
example is of the Palanpuri Jains of western India, who 
have established commercial colonies in such diamond 
centres as Tel Aviv, Antwerp, Mumbai, London and 


New York and who today account for roughly 50 per- 


cent of all purchases of rough diamonds in the world. 
Because of the inherent trust in a joint family, Jain dia- 
mond merchants rely on inter-ethnic ties to keep this 
highly scattered, specialised and intrinsically high-risk 
business together, according to Kotkin.''It is the fam- 
ily and ethnic ties that give them competitive advan- 
tage and partially explain their recent gains in market 
share at the expense of the Orthodox Jews. Is Kotkin’s 
proposition true? Does a joint family business provide 
acompetitive advantage in business? 

I put this question to Rahul Bajaj, whose family 
is one of the few surviving joint families in Indian 
business, His answer was anemphatic ‘no’. ‘Business 
has to be efficiently managed in a liberalised environ- 
ment,’ he said. ‘Efficient managers are more likely to 
be outside the family rather than within. You have no 
choice but to bring them in torun the family businesses. 
Otherwise you won’t be competitive.’ 

‘So Kotkin is wrong?’ ‘Yes.’ he said. ‘The dia- 
monds business is not unique either. De Beers, who 
are the global leaders in this business, run it with pro- 
fessional managers. The factory manager in my 
Aurangabad plant controls assets whose value is 
greater than diamonds. He can do theright orthe wrong 
thing with those assets just like De Beers’ managers.’ 

‘Does the joint business family have any advan- 
tages?’ I asked. ‘Prima facie, there might be two, but I 
doubt if they are, in fact, sustainable. One is commit- 
ment, which in a simple-minded way gets translated 
into hard work. The other is continuity. I am not sure 
about either because I have seen just as much commit- 


' ment and hard work among professional managers. 


And I have seen just as many lazy family managers. 


As to continuity, it seems to be often a liability rather 
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than an advantage when you can't replace a family 
member who does not perform.’ ? 

Twenty years ago a majority of large businesses 
inIndia wererun by joint families. Today the joint busi- 
ness family is practically dead. How did it happen? 
Why did they split up? What is the fallout of the splits 
oncorporate performance and strategy? Pulin Garg, the 
thoughtful professor at the Indian Institute of Manage- 
ment, Ahmedabad, used to tell his students, ‘Haveli ki 
umar saath saal’ (The life of a family is sixty years).? 

Thomas Mann, the Nobel Prize winning German 
writer, expressed the same thought in his great novel 
Buddenbrooks, which is arguably the greatest book 
about a business family. It describes the saga of three 
generations: in the first generation the scruffy and 
astute patriarch works hard and makes money. Born 
into money, the second generation does not want 
more money. It wants power; it goes after it with 
the single-mindedness of a Joseph Kennedy, and 
Buddenbrook's son becomes a senator. Born into 
money and power, what else is left for the third gen- 
eration to do but to dedicate itself to art? So, the aes- 
thetic but physically weak grandson plays the violin. 
But the signs of decline are visible and that this is 
end of the Buddenbrooks family. 

There appears to be a natural law leading to the 
break-up of a joint family in the third generation. Inthe 
unusual cases where it manages to survive, it is due to 
the practice of socialism. Neeraj, Rahul Bajaj’s cousin, 
who runs Mukund Iron and Steel jointly with the sons 
of Viren Shah and finds many financial advantages to 
a joint business family, attributes Bajaj’s success in 
remaining together to the strict equality with which 
they divide the pie. 

: “We may run businesses of different sizes but we 
have the same standard of living,’ says Neeraj Bajaj." 
‘Rahul runs the Rs 2500 crore Bajaj Auto and Shekhar 
runs the Rs 200 crore Bajaj Electricals, but they get 
equal salaries and equal pocket money. Splits take place 
when there is visible inequality. We take pains to observe 
absolute equality, and our 15 rules keep us honest. We 
travel inthe same types of cars; we are allowed the same 
class of air travel; we usually vacation together; thus, 
we minimise differences and comparisons. 

‘Every year at Diwali the family members get 
together and we review the 15 rules by which werun our 
joint family. These rules relate to what each family 
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member gets as pocket money, vacation allowance, 
what women spend on jewellery, and so on. Each year 
the family members update their allowances under the 
leadership of Rahul, who is presently the head of the 
household after my father Ramakrishna’s death. And 
we meticulously stick to our pocket money. Noexcep- 
tions! And I should know because I am currently the 
treasurer of the family, responsible for managing the 
family wealth, disbursing funds, filing tax returns and 
looking after the family affairs.’ 5 

If there are advantages to life and work ina joint 
family, why indeed have they split up? Bharat Patel, a 
corporate executive and an astute observer of Gujarati 
joint families, suggests an answer. ‘When one brother 
has only one son, while the second one has three, there 
is an inherent inequality because the second one gets 
three times the income and wealth of the first. This situ- 
ation is exacerbated if the single son turns out to be the 
brightest and a go-getter and takes the family business 
to glory. He then feels even more short-changed be- 
cause the rewards are not commensurate with effort.’ ' 

‘In a sense, life in joint families is a bit like life 


under socialism,’ says a Birla scion. ‘It doesn’t work 


in the long run in the same way that socialism doesn’t 
work. Joint families require strict equality to succeed. 


Because human beings are unequal and théy need 


material incentives to perform, joint families break up 
in the end. A strong and fair leader can certainly help 


` them to prolong their life as in the case of the Bajaj's.' 7 


Austerity and the lack of visible symbols of 
inequality also help. A member of the respected 
Murugappa family (one of the few old Chettiar fami- 
lies that is still together) says that, ‘It is for this reason 
that young Vellayan, who runs some of the TI compa- 
nies, was refused an air-conditioned car some years 
ago; if the old patriarch, М.М. Arunachalam, did not 
have an ACin his car, how could Vellayan? For the sake 
of uniformity, Vellayan had to learn to subdue his ego 
to the bigger family cause. Most youngsters in the third 
generation are unable or unwilling to do so.'! 

Splits occur when the third generation grows up. 
The head of the family then needs all the skills of adip- 
lomat. ‘Govern a family as you would cook a small fish 
— very gently,’ says a famous Chinese proverb. ‘When 
things begin to go sour, the family is the place where 
the most ridiculous and least respectable things in the 
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world happen. People begin to take hints that were not 
intended and miss the hints that were intended. Fam- 
ily life is no longer an adventure, but an anxious disci- 
pline in which everybody is constantly graded for 
performance. Brothers deal with brothers with a smile, 
butthey make sure they bring a witness,' says a mem- 
berofaprominent business family which has recently 
splitand who prefers to remain nameless. We have seen 
this spectacle repeatedly in the past ten years among. 
the Modis, the Walchands, the Raunaq Singhs, the Bhai 
MohanSinghsandadozen otherjoint family firms who 
have separated. 

The split in the Shriram Group (DCM) has left 
theircompaniesinafinancial mess. Vivek Bharat Ram, 
co-promoter of DCM Daewoo, did not have the cash to 
subscribe to the expansion of the car company’s capi- 
tal; as a result, his family's share in the company has 
declined from 34 per cent to 10 per cent. Arun Bharat 
Ram defaulted in paying Rs 70 crore, the final instal- 
ment for taking over Ceat's nylon cord division: 
Vinay Bharat Ram defaulted in 1996 in repayment of 
inter-corporate deposits. Siddharth Shriram's Siel 
troubles are partially forcing him to divest unprofi- 
table businesses. Siel Ltd is leaving fertiliser distribu- 
tion and divesting equity in compressors and in India 
Hard Metals. Says a Business Standard article: ‘After 
the split the companies suddenly realised that they were 
unable to negotiate attractive terms from banks and 
financial institutions as they used to as one family. It 
was then that the Lala-run management and its weak- 
nesses came to the fore.’ '? 

Family splits have reduced the advantage of the 
combined group to borrow money orto negotiate com- 
mon purchases. However, they have had positive fall- 
outs in making the businesses smaller and more 
manageable. In a number of cases, the families have 
split businesses logically along industry lines. This has 
helped to make the businesses more focused and stra- 
tegic. In other cases, the families ignored business 
synergies and split the assets in a manner that served 
the family interest. In the latter case, the next genera- - 
tion is grappling with the issue of divesting unrelated 
businesses that lack critical mass. Eventually the fami- 
lies will split, but the essential question is of strategic 
management control. Does it move to professional 
managers as happened in the United States? Alterna- 
tively, does it stay within the family as it does in India? 

The strengths and weaknesses of Indian compa- 
nies. Forty years of socialism was not able to destroy 
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India’s legendary entrepreneurship even though it dis- 
torted its behaviour. Indian companies still have a 
number of strengths. The primary one is that they have 
been founded largely by the trading castes who have 
demonstrated great financial acumen, an austere life- 


style, a propensity to take calculated risks, and an abil- 


ity to accumulate and manage capital. For the past 50 


years Birlacompanies have monitored performance of 


their numerous enterprises across the globe on a daily 
basis. The Ambanis single-handedly created ‘the 
equity cult’ among the Indian middle class by build- 
ing atwo million-shareholder base in the ' 80s, one of. 
thelargestforany company inthe world. Because many 
Indian industries were under severe price controls in 
the past 40 years, companies were forced to become 


low-cost producers in order to survive. These consti- . 


tute significant strengths, and provide a basis forcom- 
petitive advantage asIndia joinsthe global economy. 

However, Indian family companies also have 
clearand numerous weaknesses. The four mostimpor- 
tant ones are: an inability to separate the family's 
interest from the interest of the business; a lack of 
focus and business strategy; a short-term approach 
to business, leading to an absence of investment in 
employees and in product development; and insensi- 
tivity to the customer, largely because of uncompeti- 
tive markets, but resulting in weak marketing skills. 
Some of these weaknesses were reinforced during the 
1950-1990 period by the closed economy, which dis- 
couraged competition. 

Indian companies lack focus and strategy. The 
biggest failing of Indian companies is that they want 
to do everything. Whether it is the Tatas, Birlas, 
Singhanias, Modis or Thapars — the vast majority of 
big business in India lacks focus. The average business 
house is engaged in 18 different businesses. Reliance, 
in refreshing contrast, makes only a few products (all 
from petrochemicals) and it does it well. Ranbaxy only 
makes pharmaceuticals; Bajaj Auto only makes two- 
and three-wheelers. 

Whereas overseas companies have been shed- 
ding activities that are not related to their core compe- 
tence, Indian companies seem to be going the other 
way. Among 50 leading Indian companies studied 
by Freddie Mehta in 1994-95 there was a specific 
mention of starting up a finance company in the majo- 
rity of the chairmen’s statements for 1993-94. The 
1994-95 chairmen’s speeches proclaimed their inter- 
est in the power sector. The 1995-96 reports showed a. 
desire among many companies to enter telecommuni- 
cations. 


Ittakes decades to master the fundamentals of an 
industry through painstaking attention to detail — in 
building suppliers, in creating distribution networks, 
in understanding customer needs. Yet, Indian business 
treats the serious decision of entering anew and unre- 
lated industry as though it was a ‘flavour of the year’. 
It would be all rightif it was achild’s game, but the trag- 
edy is that they are playing with thousands of crores of 
hard-earned savings of ordinary people. It is difficult 
to have sympathy with the Bombay Club when some 
of its members.behave in this amateurish, drawing- 


‚ room manner. Particularly in infrastructure, the stakes 


are very high, and Indian companies do not have the 
business fundamentals orthe funding capability. 

It is odd that B.M. Khaitan, the world's largest 
producer of green tea, does not reinvest in the tea busi- 
ness, but fritters away histeaearnings buying unrelated 
businesses. A few years ago, he spent $95 million to 
buy out the Indian Eveready battery business of 
Union Carbide. He proclaims that the Eveready dis- 
tribution network will help him sell packaged tea; that 
is possible, but difficult to execute for branded, pack-. 
agedteaisacompletely different business. Oreven the 
outstanding Aditya Birla group, the world's largest 
producer of viscose staple fibre and palm oil, does not 
invest sufficiently in product development in order to 
strengthen its leadership position or to neutralise the 
environmental threat to the business. | 

Having said that, there are many responsible 
young businessmen in India who are questioning their 
basic strategy and have asked themselves, ‘Whatis our 
core competence?’ and ‘Where can we create competi- 
tive advantage?’ One example is the Turner Morrison 
group, which is divesting out of apparel, sugar, edible 
fats and alcohol in order to focus on construction 
materials.? Even an old diversified house like the 
Thapars wants to divest all businesses other than 
chemicals and paper from its flagship company, 
Ballarpur Industries. The RPG group has divested its 
tyre cord and razor blades businesses. Vijay Mallya's 
UB group has shed its telecom and petrochemical busi- 
nesses and is selling its engineering firm, Best and 
Crompton. 

The disease of diversification goes back to the 
origins of Indian business, to the managing agency sys- 
tem that prevailed during British days, when a single 
management oversaw tea, jute, textiles, cement, ship- 
ping and so on. After Independence, the licensing sys- 
tem and inefficient capital markets reinforced the 
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situation. A few groups with good Delhi contacts cap- 
tured most of the licences and closed the doors to new- 
comers. Although licensing was unique to India, 
diversification is not. The Japanese zaibatsus were 
similarly diversified in the beginning. However, the 
Japanese have realised that the success of Toyota, 
Honda, Sony, Panasonic, Cannon and Toshiba has 
come from focus. Even after the reforms, Indian 
firms have not learned this lesson. Soon after 1991, they 
went on a spree forming joint ventures, Each indus- 
trial house sought as many joint ventures as it could. 
In addition, these joint ventures had no relationship 
with one another, ranging as they did from automotive 
components to fast foods and fashion garments. 

The most important decision of the manager is 
what not to do. The successful companies have found 
that itis best todo afew things, make sure these are the 
right things, and dothem brilliantly. Successful mana- 
gers find that success and happiness lie in absorption 
and mastery over a small area of life. 

Ironically, the recent family splits in India have 
helped to create focus. When dividing assets the wiser 
families placed business interest above family inter- 
est and split their assets strategically. Thus, they have 
ended up creating focused businesses, and they will 
gain major rewards from this virtuous decision. The 
majority, though, divided their assets by placing fam- 
ily interest first; they split their assets in an illogical 
way with no synergy between the divided companies. 

Indian companies have not invested in people or 
in innovation. A second major failing of Indian busi- 
ness is its short-term focus, Hence, it does not invest 
in its people, nor in R&D. Its lack of attention to human 
capital is evident right at the start, in how itrecruits new 
employees. I recall that when Procter & Gamble used 
to recruit its trainees at the campuses of the Indian Ins- 
titutes of Management, we competed mainly against 
foreign companies (like Citibank, Levers, and Nestle) 
for the best graduates. There were few Indian compa- 
nies—Asian Paints was one of them, and they impressed 
us. Exactly the opposite situation prevails in Japan, 
where foreign firms find it difficult to get the best 
graduates from top institutions, such as the University 
of Tokyo, because of fierce competition from Japanese 
companies and the prestige and rewards attached to 
working fora Japanese firm. 

If the success of a firm is crucially based on the 
quality of its managers, why do Indian companies not 
recruit from the best and brightest at the IIMs and IITs? 
The answer Indian industrialists give is that IIM and IIT 
graduates are not culturally suited for their businesses. 
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If the products of the premier schools are culturally 
unsuitable, the industrialists could have initiated sys- 
tematic recruitment programmes for bringing in talent 
from lesser colleges and institutes. Mukesh Ambani 
has expressed his allergy to the ‘tie-wallah, golf play- 
ing executive’, but that does not absolve him of the 
responsibility of setting up an intake programme 
which attracts the top graduates of other colleges. 
The Indian business world is still largely feudal where 
the owner centralises decisions. Some owners treat 
their employees no better than they treat servants. In 
fact, one industrialist, I recall, literally referred to his 
finance manager as a servant within the earshot of 
his foreign collaborator. Having said that, Reliance 
has now set up an excellent intake-recruiting pro- 
gramme. So have RPG, Arvind Mills, and a number of 
family groups. The famed TAS of the Tatas was a good 
programme early on, but itran out of steam. Ratan Tata 
isreviving ittoday. | 

The weakness in recruiting is compounded by the 
lack of attention to training. A young person is hired 
and thrown into a department to learn what he can: 
International companies, on the other hand, prepare 


- detailed training plans for their young managers and 


closely guide them for the first two years. They reward 
senior managers not only for the results they produce, 
but also for the on-the-job training that they impart 
to their subordinates and for the quality of their orga- 
nisations. Amiya Kumar Bagchi, former director of 
the Centre for Studies in Social Science, Calcutta, 
attributes this lack of attention to human capitalto the 
unequal and feudal social structure in our country. As 
aresult, ‘the owners are arrogant and the managers are 
servile,’ he says. ‘In East Asia, the owner will happily 
sit down with an employee fora meal. Itis this attitude 
which has helped them succeed, create universal edu- 
cation and wipe out poverty. India, in contrast, is like : 
the Philippines, which is the only failure in East Asia 
because it shares our feudal social structure.’ 

Itis fair to say that one of the biggest side-effects 
of the competition which the reforms have engendered, 
is the mad scramble for talent in the past five years. 
Because of the need to raise productivity and quality 
in a competitive economy, successful Indian compa- 
nies like Reliance, HCL and Infosys have created out- 
standing recruiting and training programmes. Infosys 
has gone furtherandcreated a stock option programme 
among a broad section of its employees. Asian Paints 
has been amply rewarded for its farsighted decision to 
recruit at IIMs since the 1970s with leadership of the 
paints market. 


Is it realistic to expect Indian companies to fol- 
low another strategy other than cost leader? Indian 
companies are ina state of transition after the economic 
reforms. The mindset of the managers has changed and 
they are internalising the fact that they have to become 
more competitive if they have to survive. They are 
finally taking a serious view of their business strategy. 
Whether their strategy emerges from an evaluation of 
their distinctive capabilities or whether itis an up-front 
decision to focus ona single generic variable, the con- 
clusion appears to be inescapable that for the near- 
to-medium term, sustainable competitive advantage 
will lie in becoming and maintaining the position of a 
low-cost producer. Whatever route they may have 
adopted in coming to their strategic position, they will 
only succeed if they stay loyal to their low-cost stra- 
tegy and reap the rewards of the experience curve. 
Whether it is Tata Steel, Reliance, Arvind Mills, 
Ranbaxy or Sundaram Fasteners — Indian companies 
will find that they will succeed by staying committed 
to and sustaining acost leader position. 

There are only three generic strategies available 
toafirm inorder to build competitive advantage. They 
are to be a cost leader, a service leader, or a technology 
leader. It is unrealistic to expect Indian companies to 
become technology leaders. This is not because Indian 
scientists are not capable, but because Indian compa- 
nies will take time to mobilise the power of science and 
develop a technology-driven culture. The companies 
of Korea and Taiwan are still not technology leaders; 
only recently has Japan shown modest capability to 
make technological innovations. A few Indian compa- 
nies may be able to differentiate themselves based on 
superior technology or superior service, but the majo- 
rity will succeed only as cost leaders. 

Until now Indian companies have been compet- 
ing in the global market on the primitive and oppor- 
tunistic basis of factor accumulation, the way all 
developing countries start, with cheap labour and raw 
material advantages. This is why Indian exports have 
largely been of undifferentiated products. Such exports 
have been vulnerable to shifting exchange rates of our 
competitors and of competition from countries with 
even lower wages. 

After the reforms, however, some Indian com- 
panies are gradually rising to a second stage. They аге 
becoming strategic rather than opportunistic. They are 
beginning to focus on excelling in one area of advan- 
tage — cost leadership. They are also seeking custom- 
ers that are more sophisticated and in some cases 
segments of the market with higher value added, rather 


than depending on purely generic products. Although 
these companies are assimilating the latest technology, 
they are largely competing in low-price segments with 
aheavy reliance on foreign components and imported 
equipment. In a sense, these companies are approach- 
ing the type of competitiveness achieved more broadly 
by Korea and Taiwan. in? Ys 

Adopting a cost leadership strategy does not 
mean that one can ignore quality. To be a player at 
all in the global market, Indian companies have to be 
capable of delivering world class education (NIIT), 
denim (Arvind Mills), radiator caps (Sundaram Fas- 
teners), steel (TISCO), mountain bicycles (TI Cycles), 
generic drugs (Ranbaxy), customized software 
(Infosys), or polyester intermediates (Reliance). 
This is no easy task. Jt means that they have to be capa- 
ble of absorbing the latest technology and incorporat- 
ing it in their product offerings. This is the capability 
on which the Japanese, Korean and Taiwanese com- 
panies built their initial successes. 

Eventually, at a third stage, Indian companies 
will have to be driven by innovation. This is the stage 
that Germany, US and Japan are at; it appears at least 
a generation away in India. For that to happen Indian 
companies will first need to.win in the newly competi- 
tive domestic market that will emerge in the next 3-5 
years; secondly, they will also have to get bigger to 
be more competitive. Because of the nature of their 
industry, information-based companies like HCL and 
Infosys may be able to become technology-driven in 
the next decade. Indian companies will need to get 
larger because only large companies will be able to 
make the sustained investments in R&D, match the mar- 
keting resources and global distribution capabilities 
of world competitors, and devote huge resources to 
training and upgrading of theiremployees’ skills. 

Smaller companies will have a role to play, for 
exampleas ancillaries or suppliers to large companies. 
In Japan, Sony, Panasonic and Toshiba routinely leve- 
rage the innovations of their component suppliers 
into the global market. Microsoft and Intel achieved 
global leadership on the broad shoulders of IBM, 
The success of Silicon Valley companies depended on 
AT&T and Motorola. Out-sourcing the non-core activi- 
ties to smaller companies gives a firm tremendous 
flexibility, conserves capital, and keeps it focused on 
its competence. | 

The essential question is whether Indian compa- 
niescan realistically adopt another strategy besides cost 
leadership. A cost strategy is vulnerable to exchange 
rates of competitors and rising labour costs of domes- 
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tic employees. Anyone who has shopped in a saree 
store or eaten in a Udipi restaurant knows the Indian 
trader’s ability to deliver superior service. The emp- 
loyee in a typical saree store opens a hundred sarees 
within minutes in an attempt to sell a single one. Simi- 
larly, the waiter in a typical restaurant or dhaba deli- 
vers the customer's thali intwo minutes flat. There are 
other inspirational models of superior service in the 
competitive Indian bazaar. Among larger companies, 
HDFC and Sundaram Finance are good examples of 
superior service. Everyone recalls the positive expe- 
rience of dealing with HDFC for a housing loan. Simi- 
larly, the legendary customer loyalty to Sundaram 
Finance is based on service. 

A strategy based on superior service can be 
especially powerful where the value added is high. In 
other words, superior service delivered by highly 
trained knowledge workers~e.g., scientists, engineers, 
market research professionals and lawyers — provides 
powerful insulation against competition. Not only can 
knowledge workers harness the power of information 
technology, but also they can be trained to benchmark 
their deliverables against competition and against cus- 
tomer needs. This is a big opportunity, but I am not 
aware of a single Indian company with global ambi- 
tion which is seriously and strategically pursuing it. 

Emerging global players from India display cer- 
tain common characteristics. Successful Indian com- 
panies with global ambitions share the following 
virtues: 

a) They have developed competence in a core area — 


` Infosysin software, NIIT in computereducation, Arvind 


in denim, Ranbaxy and Wockhardt in generic drugs, 
Reliance in petrochemicals. 

b) They have begun to leverage their pre-eminent 
position in the domestic market. Because the Indian 
market is rapidly growing into one of the largest 
volume markets in the world fora number of products, 
Indian companies enjoy the advantage of scale and of 
a large domestic base to help them leverage their 
strengths or hedge their bets as they expand overseas. 
Arvind Mills has a70 percent share ofthe Indian denim 
market and is the fifth largest producer of denim in 
the world. Ranbaxy is India’s second largest drug com- 
pany in sales. The Aditya Birla Group is the world’s 
largest producer of rayon fibre. It has expanded with 
ventures in Thailand, Indonesia, Vietnam and Malay- 
sia. Reliance is the world’s second largest producer of 
paraxylene, the world’s largest producer of PET, and 
among the top five producers of polyester, PTA and 
polyproplyene. Bajaj Auto is tied for third place in the 
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global two-wheeler market after Honda and Yamaha. 
Hero is the largest producer of bicycles in the world. 
The lesson, however, is that achieving success in 
the domestic market is almost a necessary condition 
before acompany can think of going global. 
c) They have already achieved low-cost producer 
status in their respective product categories and have 
begun to leverage itto gain share in the world market. 
Tata Consultancy Services (TCS) and Suraj Diamonds 
are two of many Indian companies which are taking 
advantage of India's low-cost skilled manpower to 
become major players in computer software and 
polished diamonds respectively. 
d) Some Indian companies have used the large size of 
the Indian market to set up world-class/world-scale 
plants. Reliance courageously pioneered this concept, 
even before the reforms (when the government used 
to decide the capacities of Indian plants). This is one 
way that Indian companies can create the conditions 
for entry into the global market. The next step is to use 
world-scale facilities to tap world-scale markets. 
Alliances with MNCs can help to provide access to 
world-scale markets. 
е) Some Indian companies have become subcontrac- 
tors to foreign firms. Sundaram Fasteners has become 
the principal supplier of radiator caps to all General 
Motors plants in North America. Pertech Computers 
in Delhi has become the supplier of computer 
motherboards to Dell of the US. Subcontracting is not 
limited to manufacturing. CSIR is doing research for 
Dupont, American Cynamid, and Abbot Labs. Dupont 
recently signed up with Indian Institute of Chemical 
Technology to develop a new range of agro-chemicals 
to protect crops. 
f) They have begun to lower their financing costs 
through GDRs and Euro issues. The high cost of funds 
inIndiarepresentsareal competitive disadvantage and 
the smart companies have actively sought to bring 
downtheircosts viaexternal financing. 
g) They areemploying world-class consultants to help 
them restructure their companies. Almost half of the 
top 50 companies in India have employed world-class 
consultants to help them improve their strategies, costs, 
organisation design and performance. McKinsey, 
Arthur Anderson, Arthur D. Little, Boston Consulting 
Group, Monitor — have tapped Indian companies’ 
strong desire to become globally competitive since the 
reforms. 

Indian companies have responded to the reforms 
by avidly forming joint ventures, but most of these are 
weak because they are based on unequal capabilities. 


+ 


A favoured strategy of Indian companies has been to 
form joint ventures with foreign companies, particu- 
larly with the encouragement of foreign investment 
after the reforms. Most of these joint ventures, how- 
ever, have not been well thought through. They are 
weak and are likely to break up. They are subcritical 
by world standards, legally bind the enterprises to the 
domestic market and create a new form of dependency 
for the Indian partner. 

Two companies come together to form a joint 
venture when each senses a real need that the other side 
can meet. Each partner thus brings a complementary 
strength and a weakness to the bargaining table. 
Ideally, ownership in the joint venture should be based 
onthe capabilities ofeach side. Only then do you have 
mutual respect and equilibrium. The problem with 
most Indian joint ventures is that they are hopelessly 
unequal. The Indian partner is far weaker than his 
ownership stake in the joint venture. It does not take 
long for the foreign partner to realise that he is carry- 
ing the joint venture, and he resents the Indian partner 
getting a free ride. This leads to trouble. 

In atypical Indian (or Third World) joint venture 
the foreigner brings the technology orthe product and 
the Indian brings market access —i.e., a distribution net- 
work, skills in managing labour and government. This 
seems like areasonable way to get started. But the trou- 
ble is that the Indian partner often insists on and gets 
majority equity without realising the inherent inequa- 
lity of the situation, namely that the venture cannot exist 
without the foreigner’s product or brand name, but it 
can survive without the Indian’s capabilities. The 
inappropriate equity structure is also encouraged by the 
Indian government’s bias (either tacitly or formally). 
After they get started the foreigner quickly discovers 
the Indian partner’s weaknesses — the distribution net- 
work is non-existent, government contacts matter less 
and less, and shockingly, the quality of the managers 
attracted to the Indian partner is second-rate. 

There are, of course, exceptions. Some joint ven- 
tures are successful and some Indian partners often 
over-deliver. However, these are exceptions. The flaws 
of the typical joint venture speak to the traditional 
weaknesses of Indian business. These are: one, Indian 
businesses have not made the mental leap in separat- 
ing the family interest from the business interest. Two, 
Indian companies have not had a strategy. They are 
unfocused. Therefore, they have not built up capabili- 
ties, nor do they have deep knowledge of customer 
needs or technological trends in a particular industry. 
Three, Indian businesses live in the short term. They 


do not invest in employees or in R&D. This is the rea- 
son why the best Indian managers are not attracted to 
traditional Indian companies. 

To be fair, because of the fear of competition 
Indian businesses have begun to change since the 
reforms. They are smart and they are quickly address- 
ing all three weaknesses, but the transition will take 
time. Meanwhile, a large number of joint ventures 
will come apart or be renegotiated. Under the circum- 
stances the best thing that Indian managers and busi- 
nessmen could do is to concentrate on learning 
whatever they can from the foreign partner. Indian part- 
ners should be aware that these joint ventures repre- 
senta window of opportunity to absorb technology and 
management practices and to upgrade their own, their 
managers’, and their workers’ skills. 

Historically, India is at the stage where Korea 
and Taiwan were 20 years ago. These two East Asian 
nations concentrated on absorbing technology witha 
passion. “The joint venture is one of the most efficient 
ways to learn,’ said Anand Mahindra recently. ‘It is a 
membrane for technology to pass between adeveloped 
and a developing country, and it is the responsibility 
of the joint venture to ensure that the membrane is truly 
porous.’ Samsung did not learn as much about aircraft 
from Boeing as it learned Boeing's legendary project 
management skills which it later applied to its elec- 
tronic assembly operations. It matters less for Indian 
society as a whole what the ownership structure is 
between the Indian and foreign partner. What matters 
is the knowledge and skills that are being transferred 
to Indians. No one willbe able to take them away. 

The second perspective I want to offer Indian 
partners is to put themselves in the shoes of their foreign 
partner. ‘If you have a proven and outstanding techno- 
logy,’ would ask them, ‘would you part with 50 per cent 
of its rewards to a foreign stranger?’ Parvinder Singh 
of Ranbaxy categorically answers ‘no’. hen why do 
you make this unreasonable demand every time? 

Indian business is overwhelmingly owned and 
managed by families. This is, however, not necessa- 
rily a disadvantage as long as the family firms are able 
to overcome their historic weaknesses. They have to 
learn to separate the family’s interest from the com- 
pany’s interest, create the environment to recruit and 
retain outside talent, bring focus to their operations, use 
a joint venture to upgrade their skills and knowledge 
and follow a consistent strategy. The joint business 
family is dead forall practical purposes. 
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IN arational! world, a corporate deci- 
sion-maker defines his goal after 
examining various alternatives in 
terms of their possible outcomes and 
probabilities of success. He shares this 
entire process with his colleagues, 
subordinates and owners so that he can 
lead a collective effort towards the 
goal. In reality, of course, in the pro- 
cess of generating alternatives the goal 
itself may be modified through inter- 
action with others. But finally the onus 
of achieving it, once defined, and the 


The colours of decision-making 
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full responsibility for it lies with the 
decision-maker. 

In a practical setting the mana- 
ging director or CEO is the decision- 
maker. The chairman as well as 
members of the board are there to 
examine, vet and influence his deci- 
sions, specially those which have a 
major bearing on the corporation. The 
question is, where does the promoter 
orentrepreneur fitin? He may or may 
not be the decision-maker but his stake 
in the quality of decisions made as 


well as their success is far greater 
than that of the other directors on the 
board. He has much more at stake than 
even the decision-maker who at worst 
might lose his job. 

In effect, therefore, there are 
three thresholds of involvement in 
decision-making. These are important 
from the viewpoint of understanding 
roles and role relationships. It is also 
important to recognise that while the 
decision-makers at the first and the 
second levels are replaceable, the third 
has along term stake in the growth of 
the business unless he decides to sell 
out (see table below). | 

Members of the board аге gene- 
rally part-timers and are there to lend 
prestige and credibility to the enter- 
prise. Some may take a deeper interest 
than others, specially if they represent 
a lending institution. The full-time 
directors, of course, are expected to 
make acontribution in their respective 
areas of specialisation. 

The CEO or the decision-maker, 
if he is a non-promoter, is typically a 
professional who has knowledge of 
the business and is there to take the 
enterprise forward overtime. He stands 
to gain through success or lose his 
reputation oreven his job if heis a fail- 
ure. In today's world his contribution 
is measured in terms of shareholder 
satisfaction. 

The promoter, even if he is a 
non-CEO buta member orchairman of 
the board, occupies a very different 
position to other board members. His 
own funds are involved in the success 
of the enterprise and he sinks or swims 


Membersoftheboard ^ Nostake 


CEO/decision-maker Nostake 


(if non-promoter) 


Entrepreneur/promoter Highstake 
Mayormay notbea 
decision-maker 


Non-Performance 


Marginallossof 


Financial loss as well 
as loss of reputation, 
loss of the enterprise, 


with it. His role as a non-CEO is dif- 
ficult to divorce from influencing 
the decisions of the CEO. He may be 
regarded as a back-seat driver but 
then to some extent that is inevitable. 
A wise promoter will interfere least 
with the CEO and offer support with 
the intention of influencing his deci- 
sions in a positive manner, as well as 
pointing out possible pitfalls. 

Ideally he should examine the 
alternatives that the decision-maker 
considers prior to arriving at his deci- 
sion, suggest additional alternatives 
where possible, and question each so 
that the decision turns out to be sound. 
Of course, making a speedy decision 
rather than waiting for more alterna- 


tives is also an alternative. Selecting: 


acourse of action after the generation 
of alternatives is a.universal tenet 
which should precede major deci- 
sions. The pattern should be no diffe- 
rent if he himself assumes the role of 
decision-maker. 

The promoter, furthermore, is 
often a member of a family which 
shares an interest in the business. This 
carries with it its own implications 
vis-a-vis roles and role relationships. 
Family concerns raise complex issues, 
some of which are: (i) A difference 
in age and experience, as is typical 
between father and son. (ii) Differ- 
ences in educational levels.-(iii) Sib- 
ling rivalries or rivalties between 
cousins which usually end in a sepa- 


ration. (iv) Differences of attitude - 


towards employees. (v) Differences in 
the way each would like to define the 
business or restructure it. (vi) Differ- 
Good Performance 


Marginal gainin 


reputation reputation 
Loss ofjob and Gain in reputation, 
reputation income, bonus and 


stock options, etc. 


Gain in financial status 
as well as reputation 


takeover or liquidation 


ences in value systems which may 
affect ethical practices or corporate 
governance, (vii) The difficulty in 
keeping a professional distance bet- 
ween family members. Emotions 
often tend to cloud rationality and 
judgment. Often, the same argument 
by an outsider is more acceptable 
than when made by a family member. 
(viii) Furthermore, different promo- 
ters are not equally gifted in all aspects 
of business. They should ideally reco- 
gnise their own strengths, aspirations, 
biases and shortcomings. Only then 
can they bring others in to fill in for 
their shortcomings, thus leaving time 
to concentrate on what they are good 
at. For example, a visionary may not 
be the best operating manager and vice 
versa. The combinations are innumer- 
able. 


W.: I have highlighted some 
issues which may seem to have a nega- 
tive tenor, let us not overlook the fact 
that family members generally share 
the same objective of value accretion 
in the enterprise. They may possess 
different talents which are comple- 
mentary. To that extent they could add 
value if a system of working together 
could be charted out. However, before 
we get deeper into that, let us recog- 
nise that there are four dimensions to 
decision-making. These are: (a) a 
vision, (b) a strategy, (c) the decision 
itself, and (2) its imp!-mentation. 
Each, of course, may involve a 
selection from a set of choices. The 
traditional way of looking at this pro- 
cess is through a SWOT (strengths, 
weakness, opportunities and threats) 
analysis. While useful, it does not 


' seem to go far enough. A vision is not 


generated mechanistically by listing 
opportunities and threats. It is more 
akin to a biological process which 
combines intuition, information anda 
passionate belief in an idea. It may or 
may nót follow the track of generally 
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accepted opportunity and threat per- 
ceptions since these are not ‘givens’. 
They are born out of an individual’s 
way of looking at his environmentand 
integrating information. 


‘Tete examples. Though Ambani 
saw the same environment in the ' 60s 
as many other businessmen, he also 
discerned ways of overcoming obsta- 
cles that were not apparent to most 
others. Some saw a vision of the IT 
industry long before it took shape in 
India. Nirma did not regard Levers 
as a threat, but rather as an umbrella 
under which it could expand its busi- 
ness. A vision, therefore, involves 
sifting through facts in a unique man- 
ner that gives rise to a unique oppor- 
tunity. 

Corporate strengths and weak- 
nesses again are not ‘givens’. Stre- 
ngths are stretchable and weaknesses 
can be overcome. What is of greater 
relevance is the ability to convert a 
vision into strategic intent and the 
intent into a set of steps which can 
form the backbone of astrategy. Once 
this is spelt out, the options available 
to accomplish this strategy can be 
narrowed down to a decision. 

These processes generally un- 
fold unconsciously insidethe mind of 
the entrepreneur or decision-maker. 
That is the way most corporations 
transit from a nascent stage to matu- 
rity. Somewhere along the line the 
processes get broken down in a cons- 
cious manner such that the visionary, 
the strategist, the decision-maker and 
the implementer get separated. There 
is no hard and fast rule about it. The 
visionary and the strategist may be the 
same person while the decision-maker 
or implementer could be somebody 
else. The visionary again need not 
necessarily be the promoter. Having 
given the initial push, he may sit back 
and let the CEO drive the vision. Never- 
theless his role in monitoring the CEO 
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formally or informally 
usually remains. 

Whatis important is 
that a purpose or shared 
vision begins to emerge 
which, in Simon’s terms, 
“involves a notion ofa hie- 
rarchy of decisions—each 
step downward in the hier- 
archy consisting inan implementation 
of the goals set forth in the step imme- 
diately above. Behaviour is purposive 
in so faras itis guided by general goals 
or objectives; it is rational in so far as 
it selects alternatives which are con- 
ducive to the achievement of the pre- 
viously selected goals.'! In the final 
analysis most decisions involve a 
compromise. The environment gene- 
rally ‘limits the alternatives that are 
available and hence sets a maximum 
to the level of attainment of purpose 
that is possible.’? 
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W. thus have a framework within 
which an organisation can create a 
structure, set its norms, value systems 
and goals. In a mature organisation 
the journey from vision to decision is 
marked by some notable characteris- 
tics. The entrepreneur can choose his 
team in regard to vision strategy and, 
most importantly, in consonance with 
his value system. Unfortunately, he 
cannot make such a choice when it 
comestorelatives. This is perhaps one 
reason why family businesses break 
up and is one further reason why it is 
important to explore the conditions 
under which family businesses can 
grow and prosper. 


П 


‘Among the studies of administrative organi- 
zations that I have read, few have caught and 
set down in words the real flesh and bones of 
an organization; even fewer have convinced 
me that their conclusions as to the effective- 
ness of the organization or the recommenda- 
tions for its improvement could properly be 
deduced from the evidence presented.’ 


Hebert A. Simon 





Vision 


Strategy 


Decision 





Implementation 


Coming from the only Nobel 
Laureate in Economics for manage- 
ment science this should be a humb- 
ling thought. I will, therefore, attempt 
to speak my mind with some trepida- 
tion. Any organisation represents a. 
hierarchical structure. We might draw 
this as shown above. 

This has been shown as a trian- 
gle because it seems that fewer peo- 
ple will be involved at the vision stage, 
some more at the strategic level, and 
even more at the decision point. The 
implementation would be widely 
spread between numerous sub hierar- 
chies which are difficult to capture in 
atriangular format. Whatis important, 
however, is the feedback from the 
implementation point to each level in 
the triangular hierarchy. 


S ubsumed in this simple model are 
notions of authority, structure, com- 
munications, generation of alterna- 
tives, information and so on. Every 
management practitioner is fami- 
liar with these concepts and there is 
little purpose in belabouring the much 
written about impact of information 
technology, the trend towards leaner 
organisations, rapid pace of change, 
need for a shift in the mindset and 
so on. Important as these are, the more 
stable elements of vision, strategy, 
decision-making and implementation 
willendure. 


1. Herbert A. Simon, Administrative Beha- 
viour, The Free Press, New York, 1997, 
p.4. 


2. Ibid., p. 5. 


Every entrepreneur will take 
the process forward in his own style 
be it autocratic, paternalistic, trusting 
or paranoid. The most talked about 
example of entrepreneurship is usu- 
ally of Bill Gates of Microsoft. In 
India we have Dhirubhat Ambani, 
Rahul Bajaj and Azim Premji among 
others and, ofcourse, Vikram Lal, who 
has now substantially distanced him- 
self and the family from his business. 
Each would probably have his unique 
philosophy despite the never-ending 
search by management gurus to name 
those common magic characteristics 
of success. 


Т. greater problem arises in fami- 
lies comprising of gifted yet some- 
times headstrong individuals. Never- 
theless, if the families are small, 
solutions are possible. In today’s 
world, where core competencies are 
part of the currency of management 
jargon, it is possible to form holding 
companies with one or more subsidi- 
aries. Each subsidiary can develop 
its own vision and strategy. Whether 
managed by a family member or pro- 
fessional, strategy formulation will 
need to be addressed pragmatically 
inthe light of whatis indicated in the 
earlier part, especially as the promoter 
seldom divorces himself from the 
affairs ofthe company. 

Fortunately, the world is today 
moving towards the concept of maxi- 
mising market capitalisation and this 
could well become the uniting objec- 
tive in the more enlightened families. 
Furthermore, within the norms of pru- 
dent corporate governance, adequate 
structure and feedback mechanisms 
could be set up to accommodate (to 
some extent) the individual persona- 
lity orientations of each family mem- 
ber. The emphasis here is on the word 
‘enlightened’, meaning thereby that 
enough elbow roomor space is created 
around each individual so that he can 


function with some level of indepen- 
dence, though continuing to be acco- 
untable for final results. 

In the spirit of Simon, every 
structure should be seen as tentative 
inthecontext ofa fast changing world. 
Management is not a perfect science 
and what holds true today may not 
hold true tomorrow. It is increasingly 
probable that family members will 
wish to opt out of business without 
impairing their dignity, self-respect 
and financial worth. This seems a 
little far-fetched in India where even 
the oldest business families are not 
beyond the third and fourth genera- 
tion. In the U.S. on the other hand, 
corporations have devised mecha- 
nisms whereby the owners can enjoy 
the benefit of Trust funds while orga- 
nisations are managed totally profes- 
sionally, right from the vision stage 
downwards. 


А, interesting case in point 15 of 
the Ford Motor Company which after 
Henry Ford was managed profession- 
ally till, in the fourth generation, his 
great-grandson entered the business 
at the top, thanks of course to his com- 
petence, quite aside from the fact that 
the controlling interest of the com- 
pany lay with the Ford family, With 
regard to Toyota Motor Company, it 
is hard to speculate if and when it will 
distance itself from the Toyota family. 
And yet let us not forget that two- 
thirds of the world’s businesses are 
actually family managed. 

. . The business scene in India.is 
at an early stage of evolution. Most 
companies are small by global stan- 
dards and are on the threshold of the 
challenge posed by global competition. 
Itis, therefore, important for families, 
specially the smaller ones, to come 
together and create simple, workable 
structures which ensure dignity and 
elbow room within the framework of 
maximising thecreation of wealth. 
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Interview - 


With Cyrus Guzder by Naazneen Karmali | 


What are the major challenges that economic libe- 
ralisation has thrown up before family business 
groups? 

I think the big challenge for them is to adapt to 
the new competitive environment. Because they have 
been robbed of their protection they find that people 
can enter the businesses that they were able to operate 


in with protection earlier. So suddenly you find your 


Family Business 


customers having achoice, and they could desert you. 
They face the challenge of managing the transition. But 
the fact is, this isachallenge not just before family busi- 
nesses but forall companies. | 

The term family business tends to imply, in the 
Indian context, something derogatory. It implies 
businesses that are run by families for themselves, 
that is, as if they were the only stakeholders in the busi- 
ness. To that extent they were involved in practices 
which the external regime encouraged, which was to 


under-declare income, not to pay taxes and to siphon 
off money. That is the case for a large number of 
companies even today. But if your markets are under 
threat, then to continue to run the business in that. way 
could be suicidal. You could end up having a business 
from which there is nothing left to be siphoned off 
anymore. 

The second challenge i is that because the earlier 
environment gave them protection, they did all sorts 
of funny things such as diversify in a chaotic and dis- 
connected manner. Today, they have to start refocusing 
on a portfolio of businesses that they can viably man- 
age. Thethird, whichfollowsfrom this, isthatthey have 
to build a core competency to manage their chosen 
business. Earlier the competence they needed was in 
fixing, managing the environment or preserving a 
monopoly. The summation of all of this is simply: 
can they change their mindsets? That is very difficult 
because it calls fora deep-rooted, cultural, intellectual 
transformation. 


How have Indian business groups coped with these 
challenges in the past eight years? 

It's a mixed record but overwhelmingly they 
haven't coped well. On the other hand there are some 
stellarexamples of people who have. They are the ones 
who looked at themselves and said: Гуе got four or five 
years before the foreigners walk over me. How do I 
manage to get competitive despite the fact that my 
input costs are higher and labour productivity is lower? 
One of the reasons why Indian businesses have not 
done well is that nobody bothered to read the WTO 
protocols in 1992-93. 

Some of them who managed the transformation 
really took risks. Wipro is a typical example. People 
didn’t really think that they could make itin IT with IBM 
coming to India and HP walking all over the Indian 
market. What saved them was that they were in 
software at the same time and that the market opened 
up. Be that as it may, the point is that internally they 
were ready and began to see themselves as an IT 
company. Reliance also took the decision to go for 


world-scale, motivated by the fact that they wanted ` 


to be global in costs. There are some who decided 
they would develop their own brands and compete. 
Take BPL, they’re still at it despite the entry of MNCs. 
Others like Piramal followed a different strategy of 
growing through acquisitions. Ranbaxy too decided to 
grow through improving R&D and establishing abroad. 
These are good stories. And they’re all ‘family run 
business’. 


With the entry of multinationals, hasn't survival 


: become an issue? Isn't that why we have seen a spate 


ofsellouts by family companies to MNCs? 

Survival concentrates some minds but it doesn’ t 
concentrate others. Some people decided that, it was 
just not worth the hassle and I feel very sad about this. 
The Chauhans gave up too early in the game and so did 
the Pandoles of Dukes. The fact is Pepsi still can’t kill 
Duke's Mangola and lemonade. It's tragic. If they'd 
only hung in there a little bit longer, they would have 
sold out not for Rs 30 crore but for Rs 120 crore today. 
If you getenough money then the family says, maybe 
we don't want to kill ourselves and.sells out. But the 
other reason usually is that they believe they just 
cannot win against the new competitor. So they get 
defeated and tend to give up before time. 

Itrather depends on the family as well. Families 
are usually caught between generations where either 
an older generation ora younger generation is more or 
less in charge.and they have different ideas. It also 
depends on what states of mind those generations 
are in. For example, in terms of attitude to life, my 
father is eternally modern because he has always 
been very liberal and open-minded in his values. So 
he has not had any problem in adjusting to all of this 
and frankly, he rather likes it. There are others who 
have not been able to adjust. Sometimes the younger 
generation brings with it enormously better skills 
because the earlier generation had invested in their 
education. Sometimesthe younger generation is effete 
and spoilt and so they will wind down the inheritance. 
Ithink you have to look at the families individually. 


Does the family owned, family managed business 
group have a place in a competitive business environ- 
ment or will itfade away? 

I think you can’t escape family businesses. In 
almost a definitional sense, businesses tend to start 
with an entrepreneur. And as long as he's the promoter 
and shareholder it would be a family business. There 
are very few businesses that would be started by a group 
of professionals. Entrepreneurs start a business and 
so in the early stage it would be ‘family managed’. If 
you asked me whether there is a role for them, I would 
say the world of business wouldn’t survive without 
them! Companies go through a three stage process: 
family managed, then professionally managed and 
finally world-class management. The difference 
between the family and professional is simply this — 
the professional manages for all the stakeholders, i.e., 
customers and the community at large. The moment 
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you become sensitised to other stakeholders you 
begin to pay attention to corporate governance and 
begin to show accountability. If you’re managing for 
all stakeholders then it is irrelevant who the owners 
are and how much they own. How many MNCs are 
family owned but not necessarily family managed? 
About 40% of the Fortune 500 companies have adomi- 
nant family shareholding. Tam no longer embarrassed 
about saying that Airfreight [now AFL] is a family 


‘owned company, but itis professionally managed. 


As family businesses attempt to break down their feu- 
dal management structures and move towards profes- 
sional management, whatare the vital factors to ensure 
asuccessful transition? 

I think the primary one is business focus. Also a 
commitment to corporate governance which involves 
significant levels of disclosure to your board, your 
employees and your external stakeholders. A need to 
develop some core competency. And there’s one point 
that family businesses are-belatedly coming round to 
but which my father intuitively grasped; there are two 
ways in which you can grow your wealth. You can take 
it out of the company and enjoy a very high level of 
personal income. So you have black money and blow 
it up on imported BMWs or Patek Phillipe watches or 
spend Rs 5 crore on doing up your house. The other way 
is to keep it in the company and that starts adding to 


shareholder value. And if you’ re running a business that- 


has a future, then the market will give you a colossal 
multiple. Therefore, by just running your business 
soundly and keeping your money in it, the market will 
grossly multiply your wealth. When you need the 


money you can sell a per cent or two. That would be 


totally legal and you can enjoy it without having to do 
So surreptitiously abroad. I think the realisation is 


dawning that you should keep it there, ensure good gov-. 


ernance and at an appropriate time you can certainly 
encash, either through a merger or joint venture. 


Family businesses tend to find it difficult to attract top 
drawer managerial talent. What will it take to change 
this? | 

As long as the talent feels that there are family 
members in the organisation with undefined autho- 
rity then it will be wary of joining. The systems of 
management must be open and transparent and that 
reputation spreads rather quickly. Second, the manage- 
ment must be perceived to be an ethical one. There isa 
belief, I think quite illusory, that family companies are 
not straight and MNCs with their codes of conduct are. 


Family Business 


Third, if you can build a strong brand then people will 
join. For example, people will work for BPL Electron- 
ics but not with say a Bakshi Electronics. The fourth is 
that if you have foreign associates, then you can attract 
people. What’s also important is how much you 
empower managers. Finally, remuneration. Family 
companies have never matched MNC salaries but must 
start doing so. 


Elsewhere in the developed markets of the world, 
ownership does not bestow the divine right to manage 
a company. Are Indian entrepreneurs resisting this 
trend or accepting it? 

I would say that the Bombay Club was a sign of 
resistance. The way in which people still try to work 
with family auditors and manage tax is also an effort 
to resist the trend. If you work in an external environ- 
ment where governments are very expropriative and 
corrupt, then it's more difficult to open up. As govern- 
mentcleans up its act, it will happen. Industrial licens- 
inghas gone, customs duties are coming down. Today, 
the focus has shifted to state governments, who are 
notoriously corrupt; so in a sense you are up against 
another brick wall. 


How vulnerable are family empires to takeovers? Do 
yousee this asa real threat in the future? 

Yes, even though our takeover code does not 
operate as freely as in other countries. If you look at 
the heavy weight companies a lot of funds are required 
to take them over. But the existence of the code cons- 
titutes a potential threat. As the market lifts, we will 
see takeovers severely threatening some family busi- 
nesses. The presence of financial institutions' stake 
in family companies is a major block to raiders. That 
provides them with a big cushion. 


Indian family businesses have traditionally been lax 
on ethicalissues and delivering shareholder value. Do 
yousee this changing? Ifso, why? 

Ithink it's changing wherever families need to 
raise capital. That leads to à need to raise standards of 
disclosures: I think this will be abig driving force. Also, 
there’s shareholder activism and the presence of SEBI. 
Besides, management is seeing a correlation between 
good corporate governance and high P:E multiples 
on the stock markets. But the reality is that it is not | 
just family businesses who are lax on ethical issues. 
Corrupt practices pervade both the public sector and 
MNCs. In the future, the pressure of minority share- 


holders will push reform. 


PUBLIC business in Indiais in private 
hands. Even a casual look at the capi- 
tal structure of public limited compa- 
nies in the private sector on the one 
hand and their management on the 
other, will bear out the truth of this 
assertion. While a major part of the 
share capital of most of these compa- 
nies is held by the investing public 
ànd government controlled financial 
institutions, itis the founding families 


‚Ок their successors who control the © 


management. So dominantis the posi- 
tion of these families that the popular 
mind regards them as virtual ‘owners’ 
of the companies functioning under 
their managerial umbrella. 

The roots of this paradox lie in 
the manner in which industrial capita- 
lism originated and developed in India. 
Before the onset of modern industry, 
Indian business comprised of numer- 
ouscommercial undertakings of vary- 
ing size. These were family businesses 
in the sense that they were owned 
either by a single family or a partner- 
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Change and continuity 
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ship of two or more families. These 
were joint families, as were all others, 
regardless of the occupations their 
members pursued, as the joint family 
system was then the pivot ofthe Indian 
social structure. 


The quantum of finances requ- 


ired for conducting trade was such 
that the families engaged in these acti- 
vities could arrange them on their 
own without contributions from out- 
side parties who in return might have 
demanded a voice in managing the 
operations. The credit for bringing 
industrialisation to a level of maturity 
in India belongs to these families, even 
though some of the early initiatives to 
set up industrial undertakings were 
taken by persons with no prior expe- 
rience of business. 

Requiring larger finances, invol- 
ving longer gestation period, and 
yielding slower returns, industrial 
enterprises entailed much higher 
risk than commercial operations. To 
spread the risk, therefore, the families 
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setting up industrial undertakings 
enlisted the cooperation of others, 
usually close friends or relatives, and 
allotted to them blocks of shares, 
while making sure that the majority 
control and, therefore, the manage- 
ment of the company remained with 
the promoting family. Thus was born 
a system of corporate management 
that was a strange combination of joint 
stock principle and family control. 


A. the stock markets were yet to 
develop sufficient momentum, and 
the joint family system remained 
firmly intact, there never was a threat 
to the power of business families 
over their industrial empires built up 


through the ingenious device, popu-. 
larly known as the managing agency : 


system. All critical decisions about 
the firms were taken by the promoting 
families, euphemistically termed 
managing agents, with their heads 
exercising as much authority over the 
companies under their care as over any 
other matter affecting their families in 
any other sphere of life. _ 

In due course this system of cor- 
porate management became so deeply 
entrenched that on the eve of India’s 
Independence, hardly any industrial 
firm of consequence was out of ‘its 
orbit. This meant that practically all 
business operations in the country 
were controlled by a few families. 
R.K. Hazari, a well-known industrial 
economist, had concluded after an 
exhaustive analysis that most of the 
prominent industrial firms on the 
contours of Indian business during 
the 1950s, were in the hands of just 18 
Indian families and two British houses. 
The companies were much smaller 
in size and their operations were much 
less complex by present day stand- 
ards, with the result that the control- 
ling families needed little outside 
financialcontribution to conducttheir 
affairs. 


Family Business 


Some of these families were so 
sure of their ability to mobilise the 
needed finances that they preferred to 
form private limited companies, with 
closely held share capital, to public 
limited concerns which were subject 
to the stock market operations and 
open to much larger number of share- 
holders. The Sarabhais of Ahmeda- 
bad, a prominent business house 
then, had for instance only one public 
limited company in their vast empire 
that was largely made up of private 
limited units. The Godrejs’ of Bom- 
bay, back-benchers but an upcoming 
group, had no public participation at 
all in their enterprises. Even a com- 
pany like Larsen and Toubro, though 
notafamily concern in the strict sense 
and still a shadow of what it would 


 becomé in the near future; went pub- 
lic only after the Controller of Capital... 


Issues refused permission to increase 
its share capital unless it shed off its 
private limited character. 


W.... a decade of India's free- 


dom, three major developments dis- 


‘turbed the tranquil situation that 


earlier prevailed on the business 
horizon. One, the nation's resolve to 
accelerate the pace of economic deve- 
lopment held out an attractive invi- 
tation to the private sector to partake 
of new opportunities for business 
gain, notwithstanding the myriad res- 
trictions imposed on the freedom.of 
enterprise. Two, both the Union and 
various state governments set up a 
number of financial institutions to 
provide industrial finance to private 
sectorcompanies. The Life Insurance 
Corporation of India and the Unit 
Trust of India too emerged as major 
sources of industrial credit. And three, 
the joint family system, oncethe bed- 
rock of the Indian social structure, 
began to increasingly expérience 
severe strains, thanks to growing urba- 
nisation and westernisation. 


These developments taken toge- 
therhad farreaching consequences for 
family businesses. Рог one, the finan- 
cial requirements of most of the pro- 
jects the private sector was called 
upon to undertake to meet the targets 
ofthe nation's five year plans were in 
most cases too large for any business 
family to mobilise out of its own resou- 
rces. No business family, therefore, 
could now do without the financial 
participation of the government con- 
trolled financial institutions, unless it 
chose notto exploit the emerging busi- 
ness opportunities and let its opera- 
tions stagnate. 

Many families also diluted hold- 
ings in their oldercompanies to release 
resources for investment in more chal-- 
lenging ventures. The result was that 
the family ceased to be a critical sou- 
rce of business finance as was the case 
before freedom. In mostcasesitisnow 
the financial institutions, and not the 
promoting families, that have control- 
ling interest in the private sector con- 
cerns. Family stranglehold, at least 
in the matter of finance, isnowa thing 
of the past. This further reinforced 
the fissionary trends in most of the 
business families that until yesterday 
appeared to be impregnable fortresses. 


f 


T. Dalmias were the first promi- 
nent business house to break up after 
freedom. That happened in the early 
*50s. It was then regarded as an iso- 
lated incident. Nobody thought that it 
pointed to the beginning of a process 
that would soon engulf practically all 
business families in some measure, 
sooner or later. Splits were few and far 
between during the first two decades 
after freedom. The pace, however, 
accelerated beginning with 1970 and 
the following 25 years witnessed splits 
in at least as many business families. 
And these included such illustrious 
names as the Birlas, Modis, Sarabhais, 
Bangurs, Singhanias, Mafatlals, 


| Shrirams, Thapars, Walchands, and 
Goenkas. 

Strangely enough, the older 
houses were not the only ones to con- 
tend with fissionary blasts; some of 
the younger groups such as Raunaq 
Singh’s Apollo, Bhai Mohan Singh’s 
Ranbaxy, and Manohar Chhabria’s 
Jumbo too could not escape it. Most 
of the South Indian groups have some- 
how been luckier in this respect, per- 
haps because the family ties in the 
South have so far proved to be too 
strong for the hostile forces in the 
outer social environment. 


| of the loosening financial 
control over their companies and 
growing splits, the control of business 
familiés over the management of their 
concerns remains almost unimpaired. 
It is significant that as many as 12 in 
Hazari’s list of 18 Indian families that 
_ occupied centre-stage in the nation’s 
business in the '50s (Tata, Birla, 
Dalmia-Sahu Jain, Kirloskar, Shriram, 
Lalbhai, Walchand, Thapar, Mafatlal, 
Mahindra, Ramkrishnan, and Singha- 
nia) are stillamong the top 50 business 
families according to a list drawn by 
Business Today (BT) in 1997 on the 
basis of the total assets of the compa- 
nies they control. And if we count all 
the splinter branches born out of splits 
in some of them, this number would 
goupto17. 

The BT list also includes 12 other 
families (not included by Hazari as his 
list was limited to 20) that have con- 
tinued to manage their companies and 
expand their business empires since 
pre-Independence days. This shows 
thatalmosttwo-thirdsoftoday's lead- 
ing business families have hada firm 
control over the management of the 
companies promoted by them for seve- 
ral decades, despite revolutionary 
changes in the business environment 
since Independence. It is also signifi- 
cant that out of the six families in 


Hazari’s list that do not appear in the 
BT tally, only the Mookerjees, manag- 
ing Martin Burn then, and Indra Singh 
are out of business. The remaining 
four (Bangur, Shapoorji, Seshasayee 
and Khatau)are still very much onthe 
scene, even though they have been left 
behind in the race for supremacy by 
later entrants. : 

That so many families have 
remained at the forefront and main- 
tainedtheirhold overthese companies 
for such a long time is a clear testi- 
mony to the critical position that the 
family continues to occupy in Indian 
business. According to a recent tally 
the management of as many as 461 of 
the 500 most valuable companies is 
underfamily control. | 


Ts must be considered to be a 
remarkable feat by any standard. It 
would appear to be even more remark- 
able if we recall that most of the cha- 
nges in company laws effected after 
freedom should have, if anything, 
drastically reduced, if not altogether 
eliminated, the family presence in 
the private sector. For, ever since the 
advent of freedom, the managing 
agency system, that principal support- 
ing prop of family business for almost 
a hundred years, was fighting a losing 
battle and was eventually abolished 
with effect from April 1970. Hence- 
forth, a chairman-cum-managing 
director and a functional board, and 
not a managing agency, would cons- 
titute the apex management forevery 
firm. 

However, the new legislative 


' provisions resulted in mere cosmetic 


changes in the form ofthe private cor- 
porate sector, as members of business 
families now became chairmen or 
managing directors or both of the 
companies for which their families 
had been managing agents in the past. 
The changeover required nothing but 
a board resolution. As all companies 


had boards even underthe old system, 


whose members were handpicked by . 


the managing agents themselves, the 
transition caused no dislocation. of 
any kind: Nor did it entail the dilution 
of the powers of business families 
over their business operations to any 
significant degree. 


T.. the company boards now have 
some government appointed direc- 
tors, just as the financial institutions 
have their nominees by virtue of their 
financial participation. Buteven these 
members usually go along with the 
management team headed by the 
chairman-managing director in all 
critical matters. In fact, in all known 
cases, these official/nominated mem- 
bers have stood by the families in the 
event of any external threat. Just a 


few years ago when Swaraj Paul, the 


London based Indian tycoon, made a 
determined bid to take over Delhi 
Cloth Mills and Escorts from the 
Shriram and Nanda families respec- 
tively, it was the financial institutions 
that tilted the balance against the 
corporate raider. We know of no case 
where the government nominees or 
representatives of the financial insti- 
tutions ever attempted to unsettle the 
applecart of family dominated man- 
agement in private sector companies. 

Three factors may account for 
the remarkable resilience that the 
family business has uemonstrated in 
free India. First, the family holdings in 
companies, even though much lower 
than during the pre-Independence 
days, are still sufficient to ensure that 
the family cannot be easily displaced 
from management. The investing 
classis now considerably expanded in 
response to much more vibrant stock 
markets. As a result, shareholdings in 
the companies have become more 
widely disbursed than even before. 
The amorphous group of individual 
investors cannot pose any real threat 
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tothe family supremacy. The financial 
institutions with their large sharehold- 
ings can do so but, as we have stated 
before, they have obviously considered 
it more prudent to stand by the exist- 
ing managements. 

` Second, the post-Independence 
leadership in most business families 
has been in competent hands, capable 
of leading their managerial workforce 
from the front and evoking great deal 
of trust from the shareholders in their 
companies. While few of the leading 
lights of the private corporate sector 
before Independence could boast of 
high levels of education or profes- 
sional training, their successors are 
well-educated and well-versed in the 
artof management. So are the leaders 
of the new business families that have 
sprung up inrecent years. The younger 
generations may or may not have the 
vision and entrepreneurial traits of 
their forbears, but with their manage- 
rial capabilities and technical skills 
they have been able to introduce acer- 
tain measure of professionalism in the 
management of their concerns. 


T until very recently, the.private 
sector firms have been operating in a 
protected atmosphere. Though con- 
strained by the licence-permitdispen- 
sation, they had an almostundisputed 
sway over a large domestic market. 
Theirproducts admittedly were shoddy 


‘and services poor by world standard, 


but the virtual absence of competition 
from superior quality goods helped 
most of the companies offer good 
returns on investment. The investors, 
therefore, had little reason to feel dis- 
satisfied with the management. Firms 
in unprotected sectors such as textiles 
did suffer, but it caused no irreparable 
damage to the standing of most of the 
prominent families, as they had highly 
diversified portfolios. 

And lastly, there is no tradition 


- of corporate raiding in India. Swaraj 


Family Business 


Paul learnt this the hard way when he 
tried to grab the DCM and Escorts in 
the '80s. The failure of the mighty 
Dhirubhai Ambani to take over Larsen 
and Toubro during the early '90s 
provesthe same point. Although there 
are some feeble straws in the wind 
pointing to the possibility of change 
in the near future in this respect (such 
as Kishore Chhabria's attempt to 
snatch a Vijay Mallya firm), so far 
only few moves to grab companies 
through stock market operations have 
been made, and still fewer have been 
successful. 


There is no doubt, however, that 
great business feats can now be achie- 
ved through stock market operations. 
It is now possible for an ambitious 
individual, without much financial 
strength but the capability of harness- 
ing the stock markets, to raise finan- 
ces for sizeable projects. Dhirubhai 
Ambani, the son of a poor Gujarati 
school teacher who started his work- 
ing life as a petrol pump operator in 
Aden, built his gigantic empire in this 
manner and rose to number three 
position in the private sector within a 
span of just three decades. Friendly 
acquisition through stock excha- 
nges has been another route to build 
business fiefdoms. The Goenka and 
Khaitan families who, for instance, 
were still backbenchers in the Indian 
business scene in 1947, but are now 
included in the BT list of top 50 busi- 
ness houses, started their rise through 
acquiring British business firms after 
Independence. A little later Manohar 
Chhabria, who was nowhere on the 
scene until the early 1970s, chose the 
same route. 

What all this means is that the 
family business has gone from 
strength to strength since Indepen- 
dence despite a rather turbulent envi- 
ronment it had to contend with during 
this period. It survived the popular 


socialist rhetoric of the early years of 
the Republic, braved the pressure of. 
uncertain directions during the ’70s 

and early '80s, and now seems to be 

all settofacethe challenges of a more: 
liberalised economy. During this 

period, whilethe older business fami- 

lies held on to their own and even 

expanded their operations, a large 

number of new families have entered 

the scene. The result is that the social 

background of the families dominat- 

ing the private corporate sector has 

become much more variegated than 

ever before. 

On the eve of Independence, 
prominent business families were 
either Hindus (Vaishyas, Brahmins, 
Khatris, Patidars and so on) or Jains 
and Parsis. Nownew social groups, that 
were nowhere in the picture or were 
still on the periphery in 1947, have 
risen to the centre-stage. The entry of 
the Chhabrias and the Hindujas (both 
Sindhis), Mappillais of MRF Group 
(Christian) and Hasham Premji of 
Wipro Group (Muslim) into the hal- 
lowed class of the top 50 is sufficient 
proof. 


W. business having now be- 


come a much more respectable profes- 
sion in the eyes of society, the chances 
are that the composition of Indian 
business would become still more var- 
ied in the near future, giving lie to an 
oft-repeated myth that there is some- 
thing subversive of material ambition 
and attainment in Indian culture. 

It would all depend on how. the 
business families cope with the com- 
petition that is bound to become far 
stiffer as the Indian economy gets 
increasingly integrated with the glo- 
bal economy. Their initial response 
has been promising, and if we go by the 
resilience they have displayed in the 
past, family business can hope to re- 
main a dominant fixture of the Indian 
business scene fora long time to come. 


Boys to men 


SUDIPT DUTTA 


THROUGH the last 50 years, the 
Indian business family has been pub- 
licly reviled and privately admired, 
just as it has been over the centuries: 
Family business, as both the source of 
derision and envy, is not only amply 


- featured in the political rhetoric of 


the past 50 years, italsoreceives more 
than a passing mention in the writings 
of such historians as Irfan Habib and 
Тарап Ray Chaudhuri.’ The Indian 
business community has been reviled 
because of its obvious and ostenta- 


_tious selfishness; admired for its abi- 


lity to breed and nurture successful 
entrepreneurs in each generation. 
This article tries to examine a 
particular driver of success: trends in 
the growth of scions, mostly young 
sons in Indian business families, to 
highlight patterns in their reaching 
maturity and success. Analysing the 
role of sons may appear a sexist app- 
roach but all the primary and secon- 
dary information available has nary a 
mention of womenfolk in these busi- 
ness families.” The case studies of 
foreign business families are different 
but sources of information available 
to the author on this was limited.? 
Atthe outset there are two ques- 
tions that must be asked and clarified. 
First, is the sample quantitatively sig- 


nificant and are the numbers put for-- 


ward representative of the Indian 
milieu? Yes, because even the most 
exhaustive listing of business families 


1. Irfan Habib and Tapan Ray Chaudhuri, 
Cambridge Economic History of India, Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1982. 


2. India's Business Families, Special Issue, 


Business Today, January 1998. Also, Sudipt ` 


Dutta, Family Business in India, Response 
Books, 1997, for alarger set of readings. 

3. ‘The 200 Richest Working Billionaires’, 
Forbes, 7 July 1998. 


does not cross 75,* and the primary 
source of information used in this 
article has details of 50 business 
families. The author's own analysis of 
perhaps as many other smaller busi- 
ness families is also laced into this 
sample. The sample, therefore, deals 
with about 100 individual business- 


men which should be adequate under : 


thecircumstances. 

Second, is the study sufficiently 
rigorous? Yes and no. There are few 
scientifically rigorous studies on 
family businesses. Views offered are 
often based on empirical observation 
though every effort is made to follow 
up with numbers from the limited 
information available. To that extent 
itis somewhat based on numbers. The 
foreign samples are smaller and less 
detailed and should only act as points 
of reference and comparison for the 
Indian business family. 

This article first tries to establish 
the proposition that Indian business- 
men come into their own only around 
the age of 40. This is followed by 7 to 
14 golden years of rapid expansion. 
Subsequently, the family business 
goes into a quiet and dormant phase 
experiencing only normal growth till 
the next generation reaches the golden 
age. ; 
The second part of the article 
deals with the hypothesis that success- 
ful family businesses must depend not 
only on the ability of their young sons 
but, more importantly, the timing of 
their coming of age. Those who come 
of age in periods of general economic 
growth do better than those who reach 
their peak in otherwise recessionary 
periods. 


4. See Business Today, op cit.; also Dutta, op cit. 
5. See bibliography, Business Today, ibid. 
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The third part of this article tries 
to chart the growth, succession and 
estate management strategies based 
on the first proposition. It examines 
whether fathers and uncles of young 
sons in such business families should 
actually plan for this golden age. Do 
those who are given an independent 
business fare better than those who 
remain under their wing? Should 
fathers retire when their sons turn 40? 
Does splitting the family business at 
that point make sense? Are older 
offsprings the lodestone of this golden 
age or does it also apply to younger 
sons? The article concludes that the 
answers to all the questions is in the 
affirmative and such strategies are 
necessary. 


A study of the heads of businesses 
in India, more specifically those man- 
aged by family groups, shows that 
the patriarch of the business usually 
ascends to his position around the age 
of 40, Like most things human, this is 
not an exact number, but a sample of 
91 businessmen who are among the 
richest and most prominent Indian 
businessmen shows that nearly 80% 
of them came of age at around 40. 
The other 20% came of age at 
different points of time; Kumar 
Mangalam Birla had to take over the 
reins when he was barely 28 years 
old at the time of his father’s early 


death while R.P. Goenka played sec- . 
` ond fiddle till the age of 50 because 


his father would not let go of the reins. 
There are others who remained mired 
incomplex family holdings andcould 
not take command in their golden age. 

Data on foreign business fami- 
lies are unfortunately but not so rea- 
dily available. The standard U.S. 
“Who’s Who’ does not have data on 
seven out of the world’s ten richest 
working billionaires. The data on U.S. 
billionaires is more readily available 
buteven here not enough of them are 
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listed. However, a study of some 40 


billionaires reveals three clear groups. | 
The first relates to self-made billion- · 


aires like Bill Gates, Micheal Dell, Ted 
Turner, Warren Buffett, and Philip 
Knight of Nike. They started in their 
early twenties or even earlier. The 
second are scions who inherited large 
fortunes from their parents-or grand- 
parents. Examples would include the 
Mars family, Lester Crown of General 
Dynamics, Rupert Murdoch, Leonard 
Lauder, and Robert Haas of Levis. 
They seem to have come into their 
own in their late forties rather than 
in their late thirties or at forty. The 
third and most predominant set is of 
billionaires who seem to be on top of 


their empires even in their seventies, 


eighties and nineties. It would be 
interesting to see what the situation 
is among the Japanese and other East 
Asian billionaizes, but such a study 
will have to await the future. 


W. would constitute the golden 
years of anentrepreneur? Aclose look 
at the business empires of some 50 big 
houses reveals that it is usually less 
than three major lines of business 
which contribute the lion’s share of 
revenue and profits. A closer look at 
the growth path of these major enter- 
prises within the family business 
group shows that they were founded 
or developed by an eminent family 
member during a seven, and in some 
cases 14, year cycle starting in their 
late thirties. 

The list is endless. Dhirubhai 
Ambani createc Reliance as a brand 
whenhe was40, asdid Manu Chhabria 
embark on his spree of acquisitions; 


‘Aditya Birla made Grasim and Hin- 


dalco his centrepiece. A generation 


earlier, К.К. Birlashaped his fortunes . 


around fertiliser; Sudarshan Birla 
made his most profitable forays into 
cement and chemicals; Nusli Wadia 
took his firm into chemicals and foods. 


This was equally true a generation 
earlier when J.R.D. Tata built up 


‚ Telco. Similarly, the Wadias, or even 


Jamshed Tata, consolidated their main 
enterprise during these years. They 
had all been in business for a decade 
or more earlier but the inspiration to 


grow suddenly, spectacularly and, v, 


successfully seems to be the product 
of their forties. 


O. course, there are many excep- 
tions. R.P. Goenka, A.C. Muthiah, and 
T.P.G. Nambiar all bloomed late but 
are among the most eminent business- 
men of the day. But strangely there 
are few examples of the likes of 
Ghanshyam Das Birla who began to 
bloom in his twenties and early thir 
ties. There are, in fact, no such exam- 
ples available from among the current 
crop of industrialists, although there 
is a similar set of self-made million- 
aires of Indian origin emerging among 
software companies in the U.S. Even 
as India makes a concerted push in 
the technology driven fields of phar- 
maceuticals, services and software, 
we have not seen the emergence of a 
Dell, Gates orany of the big hitters that 
are listed in magazines like Forbes. 
The reasons for the lack of such entre- 
preneurs is outside the scope of this 
article, 

There are examples of others 
who hung around through the best 
years of their lives with the family firm 
merely as super managers. Perhaps 
the most prominent example is that 


- of Ratan Tata, who at 62 is desperately 


fighting time to put a stamp on his 
reign, first through the unsuccessful 
attempt to build an airline and now 
with Telco’s foray into the passenger 
car market. К.Р, Goenka, when in his 
prime, attempted to begin his march 
by acquiring Balmer Lawrie, but had 
to back-off under pressure both from 
his father and the government. He 
hung around as a super manager until 


his fifties before embarking on a 
short career as one of India’s bright- 
est raiders. There is an apocryphal 
story which RPG recounts to his inti- 
mates that he needed another 10 years 
to create India’s first multinational. 


Т. timing of a new thrust сап be 
very important. Even while R.P. 
Goenka managed to ride the upswin g 
in the Indian economy during the 
1980s when Indian autarchy was 
being dismantled, his sons, Sanjeev 
and Harsh, seem to have hit a particu- 
larly bad patch in the markets. By all 
accounts Harsh Goenka who is based 
in Mumbai had begun to emerge as a 
new generation player. But the down- 
turn in the markets hit his ambitions 
hard and he will now have to wait till 
the next upswing to make a mark in 
industry. His younger brother Sanjeev 
has more time but with no upswing 
on the horizon he can only hope that 
the wait will not be too long. There are 
others like the Lloyds group, the new 
Thapar scions, or the young Jindal 
children who continue to wait in the 
wings with ideas but no means to put 
them into practice, even as their com- 
panies tighten belts and cut invest- 
ment plans to tide overthe recession. 


But the toughest story is still. 


that of Ratan Tata who had to wait 
for almost 15 years before he got a 
chance, only to have it cut out under 
him by the recession. When the mar- 
kets finally come around, asthey usu- 
ally do, he may just be too late to roll 
up his sleeves and make the aircraft 
fly and the cars move on overdrive. 
Another group which mustnow come 
to terms with changing generations 
and a bad market is Ranbaxy. Bhai 
Mohan Singh took his time in hand- 
ingoverthereins. The brothers fought 
among themselves and with their 
father through the best years. The 
late Parvinder Singh led Ranbaxy into 
direct confrontation with the global 


pharmaceutical giants and came out 
better. Time, more than money and 
ideas, was the greatest constraint. 
The picture that seems toemerge 
is that Indian businessmen are deemed 
to be mature and experienced enough 
to be given a free hand only after they 
turn 40. There is a ‘biological’ reason 
forthis. Inthe Indian context, the father 


of the businessman, whois moré often ` 


than not also the head of the business, 
becomes interested in turning over 


the reins of the business to his sons in 


order to have an orderly succession 
only in his early to mid-60s. Before 
this he is probably too caught up in 
the business to give his sons indepen- 
dent charge. Also, he would have by 
then achieved social prestige, and 
failing health could Бе а factor that 
forces himto slow down. 


[, all this there is а major differ- 
ence between Indian family business 
groups and those in the West. In the 
West, family controlled businesses 
are dominated by the family at the 
board of directors level and not at the 
working manager level. Therefore, the 
father can retire gradually since his 
general management duties are lighter 
to begin with andthe time put into the 
business is entirely voluntary. He can 
continue to retain the title of chairman 
of the board because although the 
duties involve some work they are not 
onerous or tension filled as in general 
management. 

In India, family members are 
hands on and usually function as the 
full-time chief executive of the busi- 
ness. The head consequently puts in 
more time than his western counter- 
part in general management duties. 
Since shareholdings in India are split 
up between family factions anda large 
number of companies are under their 
control, he also spends a large part of 
his time in consensus building among 
family members. This could be in the 


form of takin g part in a large number 
of family social events and also spend- 
ing time being entertained and enter- 
taining them. Among his general 
management duties, the family mem- 
ber seeks to keep control over finance 
and consequently spends a large 
amount of time scrutinising expendi- 
ture, income and investment. i 


| ndian family businesses rarely 
split voluntarily since splitting is ana- 
thema to family solidarity. Also, there 
are fewer self-made entrepreneurs in 
India. Those in the big league are usu- 
ally not first generation businessmen. 
Therefore, the young businessman 
has to bide his time for much longer 
than his western first generation coun- 
terpart before being given afree hand. 
It takes years before family members 
let him pursue his ideas of what the 
business should doto maintain growth 
over the next generation, because 
his father had done this adequately 
for about 20 years before. Even more 
alarmingly, the eldest son is usually 
losing time even as estate matters 
and spheres of control are sorted out 
with his siblings and relatives. But he 
has to wait for less time than his west- 
ern non-first generation family busi- 
ness counterpart since elder Indian 
businessmen havea shorter life expec- 
tancy and retire earlier than most west- 
ern business family heads. 

The two strategic directions that 
Indian family business groups need 
to take are clear. The longer the golden 
years, the better the family group is 
likely to do. The first direction is that 
Indian businessmen must shorten 
the maturing process and hothouse 
theirsons so that they can hit their pro- 
ductive phase at perhaps 35 instead 
of 40. To do this would require them to 
invest more in education, such as in 
MBAS, soasto shorten the learning pro- 
cess, They also need to plan out their 
assignments and careers carefully so 
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‘that they acquire adequate maturity 


and general management exposure 
by the time they are at the right age. 

Second, they need to carve out 
spheres of control and resolve estate 
issues earlier and voluntarily. It means 
that they must also be prepared to 
invest, grow, and hothouse a set of 
‘family-like’ professional managers 
who will continue with general man- 
agement duties of the existing busi- 
nesses even as the new generation 
begins to take the business into new 
directions. 


T. second direction that emerges 
is that businessmen must plan to 
extend their golden years beyond the 
seven years that is usual and beyond 
the 14 that seems to be the outer limit. 
Observing Indian business, there 
seems to be two constraints to this. 
The first is that the family business 
group must not run out of money to 
fund expansion. If one assumes that 
growth of market capitalisation of 
the group increases more than the 
2.1% national decennial compounded 
average growth rate, the family.has 
to double its investment in the busi- 
ness every four years or the gestation 
period of any medium or large project. 
At the end of the second cycle of 
such growth, that is in eight years, the 
family group has to find four times 
the funds it began with just to retain 


. the same percentage of control. 


In the third cycle, family fund- 
raising efforts cannot keep pace with 
the needs of an expanding business. 
The successful businessman is now 
faced with the choice of retaining con- 
trol but halting the high rate of growth 
or leveraging his success but gamb- 
ling with his family’s control over a 
set of successful businesses. Family 
members usually choose the former 
strategy because they argue that it 
makes no sense to create a very large 


successful business over which they 
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cannot retain control. The patriarch 
comes under pressure and often buck- 
les under, giving up dreams of an 
empire. Aclear strategic need is forthe 
businessman to generate funds from 
within the family, but this approach 
has its limitations. 


A second way out is to be able to 
distribute business shareholding so 
widely thateven a diluted holding can 
help retain control. Here, image build- 
ing and close coordination with ins- 
titutional investors like the Indian 
development banks and foreign insti- 


tutional investors.would be very help- 


ful. Image building permits business 
families to keep less than 30% of the 
stock with them by placing the rest 
with the financial institutions and 
keeping more than the usual 20% 
stock with the general public without 
endangering their control over the 
company. | 

Finally, we may be entering a 
situation where buyouts and acquisi- 
tions become more prevalent. Busi- 
nessmen must stop being sentimental 
and be ready to cash out. This would 
require a major emotional change in 
letting go and reconciling themselves 
to becoming major investors rather 
than industrial managers. 

The Indian businessman re- 
mains hands on in too many areas 
for too long. By the time he is 40 the 
businessman has built up a team of 
loyal managers within the business 
and these form his management team. 
During the seven golden years they 
are stretched too thin for his comfort. 
These managers by then often consti- 
tute as little as 10% of the top mana- 
gerial cadre and begin to have spans 
of control which are too large. 

The businessman begins to feel 
insecure within his own business as 
the organisational culture changes. 
New managers are hurriedly elevated 
or recruited in droves as the business 


expands, They are recruited on the 
basis of professional qualifications 
and exposure, and are not sufficiently 
acculturated to the particular busi-- 
nessman’s way of thinking. Also, as 
the company and its reputation grows, 
it tends to attract the better qualified 


‘and more able talent. These new 


managers and their superior abilities ` 
often make the old hands insecure 
and they unconsciously begin to work 
at styming furtherexpansion and con- 
sequent dilution oftheir own control. 

The loyal managers also begin 
to change. Most of them grew into the 
intimate circle and are in their late for- 
ties when the businessman’s golden 
age begins. Seven years later they 
begin to develop a pre-retirement out- 
look and tend to become status quoist. 
This also leads to a tapering off in the 
growth of the business. 

But, as the business grows, the . 


‘businessman and his team are sup- 


posed to become visionaries and ora- 
cles of the future. They must specialise 
in policy and strategy rather than pro- 
cedural, adminstrative and general 
management matters. The ability to 
professionalise management is there- 
fore critical in extending these golden 
years. ` 


FE. businesses need to recog- 
nise the biological time clock ticking 


'among their members and realise 


that their organisations, as currently 
constituted, display low tolerance for 
change and stress. They mustdevelop 
strategies that create management . 
structures which can absorb rapid 
expansion overarelatively shorttime 
after initial years of gradual growth. 
The other imperative is to be able to 
settle spheres of control, sources of 
finance and possibly estate issues 
between siblings and cousins of that 
generation in order to give thema fair 
shotand perhaps even prolong such a 
golden period of success. 


A Bombay cum Kamaraj plan 
for the 21st century 


NASIR TYABJI 


IN mid-92, Rahul Bajaj, Chairperson 
of Bajaj Auto, leading аспіеат made 
an important statement in London. 
Indiacould not, in the collective view 
of the team, continue indefinitely to 
depend on deposits by non-resident 
Indians and loans from international 
financial agencies to bridge the gap in 
its balance of payments. To become 
truly self-reliant, India had to learn to 
produce and export manufactured 
goods ofhigh quality atlowcost. : 
It would require 2-8 years to 
modernise Indian industry, during 
which imports of technology would be 
necessary. To pay for these imports, in 
turn, exports had to be promoted. The 
components critical to export expan- 
sion were, therefore, identified as the 
access to advanced technology and 
the soonest possible improvement in 
the international competitiveness of 
existing manufactured items. 
- The industrialists forum's com- 
ments raised obvious questions: 


namely, why after 45 years of support 
through protection from competitive 
imports and the provision of govern- 
ment subsidised infrastructure, Indian 


firms needed another 2-8 years to, 


become technologically competitive. 
The Indian effort to ‘learn to industri- 
alise’ had evidently failed in develop- 
ing the ability to ‘learn to innovate’. 
Knowing how to make something 
did not automatically imply the capa- 
bility of producing better things. 

One issue, however, was clear. 
The missing linkages between the 
knowledge of how-to-make and the 
knowledge of how-to-make better, 
could notbe identified merely with the 
Indian firms' earlier insulation from 
the competitive pressures exerted by 
international market forces. The ‘les- 
sons from Japan' (and from Korea) 
had provided evidence against the 
identification of the technological 
deficiencies of Indian industry wholly 
with market-related issues, such as 
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economies of scale, or the absence of 
effective competition. 

An analysis of the Japanese 
experience had highlighted both the 
historical nature of the problem of 
technological dynamism and the 
historically determined context in 
which the solution had evolved there. 
The problem lay in the nature of con- 
temporary technology and the forms 
in which innovation was currently 
expressed, These factors determined 
the technical aspects of the public 
interventions appropriate for their 
encouragement and, quite clearly, in 
India the interventions had not been 
suitable. 


solution) was composed of two more 
elements. The first was the way in 
which the industrialists themselves 
had evolved as a social group, princi- 
pally through two forms of contes- 
tation. These were with competing 
industrialists (in the Indian context, 
this was primarily in relation to Bri- 
tish capitalists) and, second, in rela- 
tionship to the working class. In more 
familiar terms, the ‘making of the 
working class’ was also the process 
of the making of industrialists. 


The second problem had also- 


evolved historically. This related to 


the specific forms in which workers' 


subordination to the power of indus- 
trial managers congealed in the course 
of the highly contested change from 
handicraft production to the factory 
form of organisation. This subordi- 
nation was expressed both in the 
organisation of work and authority 
(management practices) within the 
firm, and in the structure of industrial 
relations legislation. The legislation, 
in particular, represented in a legal 
form the society-wide resolution of 
the contestation. These ingrained fea- 
tures, of firm-level management prac- 


. tices and industry-level industrial 
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relations, set limits to the effect that 
market competition alone could have 
on building pressures for technologi- 
cally productive change, unless the 
historically determined issues were 
simultaneously addressed. 


T. effect of 19th century working- 
class struggles in Britain in spurring 
technological advances in manu- 
facturing is now a familiar story. 
Althoughthe struggles were intended 
to improve working conditions in 
general and to shorten the working 
hours in particular, their effect was 
alsotointensify competitive pressures 
on individual firms. Adoption of 


H Goss su 7 better machinery and management... , 
owevér, the problém (and its ` 


practices was the most creative, even | 
if not the most widespread, response 


tothese pressures. 


In the Indian context, the diffu- 
sion of reforms in managerial prac: 
tices, initiated in isolated cases as a 
result of pressures from below, were 
inevitably long drawn out processes. 
Although the Mumbai textile industry 
had completed the transition from 
managerial commission on the basis 
of production to a system of commis- 
sion on profits by the 1920s, Ahmeda- 
bad textile interests continued with 
the old system for a much longer 
period. In the textile industry, the job- 
ber’s role as a recruiting/disciplining 
agent remained largely unchanged, 
though subject to intense workers’ 
opposition.during periods of height- 
ened class struggle upto the late 1940s. 
The attempt to shorten the working 
day lastedfrom 1875 to 1948 when the 
Factories Act granted recognition of 
the eight-hour day. Finally, and most 
crucially, the Managing Agency, the 


organisational form in which most 


Indian business groups incubated, 
continued until as late as 1969. 

This was the context in which 
the Indian business groups had 
evolved, and the attitudes towards 


technology was shaped by their expe- 
riences in the 100 years since the first 
cotton textile mill emerged in Mum- 
bai. They were used to a situation 
where they bought capital goods from 
England or Japan, so for them tech- 
nology implied the acquisition of 
capital goods. This was the know- 
ledge required of how-to-make. They 
were also familiar with dealing with 
aworking class movement, which was 
largely unorganised, and their objec- 
tive here was to ensure that labour 
remained cheap. A philosophy of 
learning-to-make-better necessitated 
changes in their attitudes to their 
workers and to shop floor manage- 
ment. 


These issues lay in the domain of 
political economy and could only be 


satisfactorily settled by initiatives 
taken at the political level of the state 


executive. Interestingly, all the three 
components of the official Indian 
perception of technology capability 
creation (the *National System of 
Innovation’) were the result of politi- 
cal initiatives. Most significant here, 
was the proposal for the public own- 
ership of specific industries where 
technology acquisition was perceived 
to require the evaluation of arange of 
non-commercial considerations; as a 
result, manufacturing capabilities 
were established in industries identi- 
fied as representing critical additions 
to the stock of technological know- 
ledge. | i 
The second prong of the stra- ` 

tegy consisted of import substituting 
industrialisation, embodied in the 
phased manufacturing programme 
(PMP). This programme, which envis- 
aged the systematic increase in the 
proportion of components manufac- 
tured indigenously, was an essential 
part of all foreign technological col- 
laboration agreements in large-scale 
industries. Finally, there was encour- 


agement of reverse engineering, of 
copying and improvisation, princi- 
pally through support to the small- 
scale industrial sector. 

Intwo matters of critical signi- 
ficance, however, the design of the 
Indian innovation system was silent: 
first, on the conditions of existence of 
industrial workers, even from the 
point of view of improving the ‘effi- 
ciency’ of the worker, and second, on 
the modernisation of the system of 
industrial relations in order to intro- 
duce true collective bargaining. Con- 
sequently, the innovation system, by 
ignoring the ‘labour’ process, denoted 
an exclusively ‘engineering’ concep- 
tion of technology. 


po was a surprising lapse. From 
the very beginnings of modern indus- 
try in India in the pre-Independence 
period, Indians were acutely aware of 
the obstacles facing the development 
of a machine building industry in the 
country. By default, Indian industry 
could advance technologically only 
through the route of improvements to 
the labour process, whether this fol- 
lowed a capitalist or a philanthropic 
imperative. 

There was thus in India the pos- 
sibility of an early recognition that 
both the labour process and the 'engi- 
neering' process were organic com- 
ponents of technology, and of this 
comprehension becoming genera- 
lised as the common sense of Indian 
industrialists. Had this taken place, 
Indianindustry mighthave developed 
itsown version ofthe link between the 
knowledge-to-make and the know- 
ledge-to-make-better, currently seen 
as the hallmarks of the Japanese 
National System of Innovation. All 
these issues were, in fact, recognised 
in the early stages of planned deve- 
lopment in India. However, the app- 
roach to their individual resolution 
did not take adequate account of the 


necessity of integrating these solu- 
tions into the substantive technologi- 
calfeatures ofthe National System of 
Innovation. 

For example, there is a telling 
comment made in the introductory 
paragraphs ofthe 1952 Committee on 
the Company Law: ‘A further limita- 
tion to the scope of our enquiry arises 
from the fact that, although we are 
concerned with the efficient working 
of the corporate form of organisation, 
the problems of industrial manage- 
ment and industrial relations which 
closely affect it are outside our scope.... 
Structural and procedural improve- 
ments can only create conditions; 
the efficiency and vigorous working 
of private enterprise must primarily 
depend upon the initiative and drive 
of the management, the organisational 


. and directing ability of managers and 


the other supervisory staff who are in 
day-to-day charge of a business under- 
taking; the technical efficiency of all 
grades of labour and last but not the 
least on sound and harmonious rela- 
tions between labour and manage- 
ment. No reform of company law can 
secure these desiderata and to that 
extent the contribution ofa sound sys- 
tem of company law to the efficient 
and economic management of com- 
panies or the development of Indian 
trade and industry must be necessa- 
rily limited.’ 


1, this context, itis significant that a 
year after Rahul Bajaj’s statement, in 
1993 a senior manager of Bajaj Auto 
wrote an article in The Economic 
Times, that was unusual in the range 
of issues it raised, relevant to the argu- 
ment presented here. It started with 
the general proposition that an enter- 
prise required not only production 
technology, but also regular techno- 
logical upgradation in order to con- 
tinue to survive in business. In the 
normal economic environment, the 


knowledge base for technological 
upgradation was generated by those 
in managerial control of the firm. It 
was only in relatively closed econo- 
mies such as those of India, China, 
Japan and Korea, that technology was 
brought from outside, disassociated 
from management control by the tech- 
nology supplier. Otherwise, only in 
those cases where the technology 
supplier did not wish to incur the risks 
and costs of developing the market 
potential, was technology available 
for sale. 


W. the structural adjustment 
programme facilitating the entry of 
transnational corporations into India, 
there had been a marked increase in 
their range of operations. Not only 
were they gaining management con- 
trolinexisting joint ventures, but were 
also insisting on majority holdings in 
all new ventures. While this was an 
inevitable part of the adjustment pro- 
gramme, there was a danger of Indian 
companies being hollowed out, or 
even failing to survive the competitive 
pressure. This would leave the entire 


development programme inthe hands - 


of transnational corporations, who 
had no particular reason to make 
Indiaacentre for technology creation. 
From the point of view of trans- 
national corporations, it was finan- 
cially sound to keep the technology 
creation centres in their own coun- 
tries. It was also politically wise for 
themto keep the high skill and, there- 
fore, high-income jobs in their home 
countries. Britain was a case where, 
due to the infirmities of its own indus- 
trial ventures, hollowing out had led 
to its conspicuous economic malaise. 
Industrial policy should be geared to 
making Indian industry competitive, 
and not blandly permit its extinction! 
Technology based competi- 
tion would affect.different sectors of 
Indian industry in distinct ways. Firms 
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in the process industries and those 
with medium levels of turnover would 
be relatively more secure. In fact, 
the latter might experience greater 
growth opportunities. It was in the 
large-scale product-manufacturing 
sector where the greatest upheavals 
could be expected. 


I. process sector industries such 
as steel, cement, power, metals, oil- 
refining and fertilisers, competition 
was largely on costs. Products were 
not clearly brandmarked and the pro- 
cesses did notundergo frequent, radi- 
cal changes. Over time, of course, 
competition was still technology 
based, with the changes from wet to 
dry processes in cement, from batch 
to continuous casting in steel, and so 
on. Another feature of the process 
industries was that internationally 
there was a degree of disassociation 
between the technology suppliers 
and the commodity producers. Tech- 
nology in these cases could be acqui- 
red by an Indian company without it 
coming into conflict with the techno- 
logy supplier. However, heretoothere 
could be problems as the NOCIL-Shell 
controversy had made clear. 

In the product sector the rate of 
obsolescence was much greater, and 
the basis for consumer acceptability 
had to be continually recreated. This 
was apparent from the decline of some 
transnational companies, eventhough 
they were clearly capable of creating 
technology. 

However, the key problem for 
Indian firms lay in the possibilities 
of accessing changes in technology 
without conceding managerial con- 
trol. The process technology markets, 
as mentioned earlier, were relatively 
more open, though here too some cau- 
tion about futuretrends was necessary. 
Inproducttechnology markets, Indian 
firms were unlikely to gain access. 
Even the small chance that might 
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exist would depend on major changes 
inthe management styles within most 
Indiancompanies. The dominantform 
here was what could be termed 'pro- 
prietary'. The situation in family 
dominated managements, even where 
the families had marginal sharehold- 
ings, was а much more severe form 
of the proprietary style. Even the poli- 
tical system operated in this mould. 
While the proprietary form had some 
relevance in smaller firms, it was a 
soul-destroying milieu for large orga- 
nisations. It had survived because 
the operation of the economy had not 
required the organisation to develop 
atechnology creating capability. 


T change, Indian capitalists would 
need to decide between owner, man- 
ager or entrepreneur modes of opera- 
tion. Generally, Indian firms were 
owner-managed and family domi- 
nated. Inthe long run, ifowners wanted 
their firms to be internationally com- 
petitive, they should operate in the 
owner mode, as large investors. Sec- 
ond, they should encourage the deve- 
lopment of an organisational concept 
by which the culture and philosophy 
of the organisation, rather than cen- 
tralised decisions from the apex, 
would determine employee beha- 
viour. Third, they should align new 
product development to Indian custo- 
mers’ requirements. Products, which 
were made with the Indian mass таг- 
ket in mind, could enjoy a significant 
cost advantage and provide the basis 
for a sustainable presence in the mar- 
ket. This would require an increase 
in R&D expenditure, but more criti- 
cally, a very different work culture and 
management style. 

Fourth, the groups would need 
to decide in which product areas they 
had a chance of becoming competi- 
tive, and consolidate their operations 
through divestment and amalgama- 
tion. Finally, the groups would need 


to review their role as sleeping part- 
nersin what nominally were strategic 
alliances. Unless the Indian company 
contributed to the core competence 
of the joint venture, there was little 
chance of it retaining any control. A 
strategy of outright technology pur- 
chase from medium scale technology 
suppliers, or permitting such compa- 
nies a low equity share at best (with- 
out conceding managerial control), 
were the most favourable strategies 
for retaining control. This would 
still require better management, or 
the development of independenttech- 
nology creation capacity within the 
firm. The article concluded with the 
observation that, two years after the 
adjustment programme began, there 
were few signs that Indian manage- 
ment had understood the demands of 
thenew situation. 


jm observations reinforce the 
unease about the identification of the 
technological deficiencies of Indian 
industry wholly with market-related 
issues, such as economies of scale or 
the absence of effective competition. 
Such explanations leave no space 
for a discussion of the historical evo- 
lution of the internal organisation of 
firms. These historically determined 
features set limits to the effects that 
competition may have on building 
pressures towards the modifications 
of internal organisations. 

Large firms, when confronted 
by an adverse market situation, do not 
necessarily respond with greatertech- 
nological effort. In the Indian context, 
the response has been to (a) enter into 
a further technological/financial 
collaboration, (b) to diversify into a 
less competitive or technologically 
demanding area, (c) to amalgamate 
with sister companies in a path to 
diversification or, (4) to run down 
liquid assets until the firm is declared 
sick. 


Studies commissioned by CSIR 
and the RBI have, in fact, confirmed 
this prognosis. R&D expenditure by 
firms has not increased substantially 
since 1991, noris there any qualitative 
evidence of the technological base 
being strengthened. Following the 
steps taken in the course of the 1991 
structural adjustment programme, 
significant areas of manufacturing 
operations have, in fact, been taken 
over by transnational corporations, 
particularly in the consumer durables 
and non-durables sectors. Imports of 
capital goods and intermediates have 
substantially increased though there 
has been little direct foreign invest- 
mentin this sector. 


Т. response of Indian manufactur- 
ers has not, therefore, been on the lines 
postulated. Investment in R&D has not 
risen substantially, nor is there any felt 
experience that items made in Indiaby 
Indian firms are now of better quality 
orcheaper. 

However, the period from 1991 
to 1998 was unprecedented in terms 
of the feuds in the stratosphere of 
the Indian corporate sector. Clearly 
major upheavals were underway, 
and it would seem an unexception- 
able proposition that there were seri- 
ous differences of opinion about the 
appropriate strategy to be followed, 
which underlay what appeared to be 
entertaining inter-personal quarrels. 
Although these differences over stra- 
tegies are welcome signs of change 
in Indian business houses, it is clear 
that intra-sibling rivalries must not be 
allowed to drive a potentially sound 
manufacturing enterprise into a sick 
state, ortowards atakeoverby hostile 
financial interests whose intention is 
toforeclosethe possibility ofeffective 
competition to imports. 

The answer to this problem lies 
in a wry comment made in October 
1991 by the late Aditya Birla. He had 


foreseen a situation in which, within 
three years, majority holding in the 
biggest 50 companies would be held 
bythegovernmentthrough the FIs and 
public sector mutual funds. The result 
would be that everyone like himself 
would bea governmentemployee, he 
claimed. 


| РИК to a study by the Cen- 
tre for Monitoring the Indian Eco- 
nomy, the shareholding pattern in 
1290 selected companies was as fol- 
lows: Government of India (with Fis) 
32.0%; corporate Bodies 20.8%; for- 
eign Bodies 11.2%; directors/rela- 
tions 3.6%; biggest 50 shareholders 
5.2%; others 27.2%. 

It was, in fact, an encouraging 
organisational phenomenon of the 
entire 1991-1998 period that the Indian 
financial institutions played a discer- 
nible mediating role in determining 
the trajectory of events in the more 
dramatic cases. On balance, the logic 
of the Fis’ position seemed to be that 
of preserving entrepreneurial Indian 
property interests, even to the extent 
of supporting an operational manage- 
ment against а firm's promoters, most 
vividly expressed in the ITC case upto 
its penultimate stages. 

To conclude: almost all Indian 
firms of any importance belong to a 
business house. They are in Bhargava’s 
sense, ‘owner-managed and family- 
dominated.’ What is required is astra- 
tegy, and its forthright pursuit by Fis 
to persuade/cajole/threaten non per- 


forming managements into playing. 


the role of large owners. Peugeot and 
BMW, among others, have shown that 
such roles сап stimulate technological 
competitiveness of the highest order. 
In the interests of Indian industry as a 


_ whole, itis the development ofa Kama- 


raj plan for business groups manifes- 
tly lacking managerial competence (as 
opposed to an exit policy for workers) 
that is the matter of utmost urgency. 
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* 1999 opened witha front page report 
in The Economic Times that the mar- 
ket capitalization of family-run com- 
panies had plummeted sharply. 

* A few days later, Crossfire, a pro- 
gramme on DD II, announced that 
family-run companies now account 
fora теге 15% of the BSE’s total mar- 
ket cap. 

* In Bangalore, СП hastily organised 
atwo day conclave in February 1999 
on family business with the theme: 
‘Strategising the Future’. 

Given the importance of family- 
run businesses in the Indian economy, 
such news is, to say the least, worry- 
ing. Sixty-six of Business India’s 
Super 100 companies are family-run. 
According to Business Today, family- 
run businesses account for 25% of 
India Inc's sales, 32% of profits after 
tax (PAT), almost 1846 of assets and 
over 37% of reserves.! 


©The author. 


1. Business India, 16 November 1998; Busi- 
ness Today, 22 August 1997. 


A crisis of leadership 


GITA PIRAMAL 


There is no disputing the crisis 
in business leadership today. Itis acute 
and will probably become worse 
before taking a turn for the better. 
Competition and change are battening 
down family businesses, chipping 
away at profits and market shares. 
Competitive shock has badly shaken 
the confidence of ‘wise’ patriarchs. 

So what are the issues facing 
family business? Before answering 
that question, one needs to step back 
and understand the changes in the 
environment which have caused these 
problems to surface. 

Though few of these buzzwords 
need explaining — they have become 
so much a part of common parlance — 
the ideas behind the words have yet to 
be accepted. For example, take the 
shift to shareholder value which is 
almost a mantra today. Yet, in their 
heart of hearts, few business fami- 
lies are comfortable with the idea that 
their wealth and powernowno longer 
derives from management control of 


the companies their ancestors pro- 
moted but from equity holdings in rich 
and powerful companies. What do I 
mean? In the 1970s and 1980s, when 
taxes were crushing, promoters paid 
themselves very little and generally 
the company paid forall kinds of perks 
—evenelectricity bills of residences in 
extreme cases. The law was so draco- 
nian that J. R.D. Tataonce complained 
that if he went abroad and offered a 
possible customer a cup of tea, he 
could be hauled up under FERA. How- 
ever, inthe 1990s, punitive taxes have 
come down to more pragmatic levels 
and there is a clear shift away from 
such practices. 


A. the same time, there is now a 
fundamental shift in how status is 
defined. Today status, wealth and 
power derive from association with 
a well-managed company, not from 
being an industrialist. As late as the 
1970s, simply being born a ‘mill- 
owner’ conferred status. In the 1990s, 
this is notso. Only if ‘your’ company's 
stock price outperforms the Sensex do 
you get respect from your peers and 
society. This implies that the MD or 
CEO has to be the best in the business. 
Is that your child? Maybe yes, and 
maybe no. If no, then rather than 
grooming him orherto be the next MD, 
training him as an alert and informed 
board member might be more useful. 
Certainly, as a large shareholder of a 
well-run company, he or she would be 
richer than as a large shareholder of a 
poorly performing one. Yet, there isa 
basic and deep resistance to the shift 
from ‘family wealth’ to ‘shareholder 
value’ among the majority of business 
families. 

Table 1 lists just a few of the 
most critical changes in the environ- 
ment, a taste or a glimpse, if you will, 
of the myriad changes which are tak- 
ing place. Table 2 records the patchy 
performance of business houses over 


TABLE 1 


The Changing Environment 





Scllers’ Market —> 
Family Wealth ә 


Buyers’ Market 
Shareholder Value 


Growth — EVA (Economic 
Value Added) 
Diversification > 


Corc Competency 
Family Succession ; 


Planning — Attracting Managers 


the past few years. This performance 
inevitably raises the question: why? 

Nani Palkhivala once quipped 
thatan Indian can buy from aJew and 
sell to a Scot and still make a profit. I 
believe he wasthinking of G.D. Birla 
when he said that. For in order to get 
where he did — and in 1977 the Birlas 
toppled the Tatas to become India's 
number one business group (but only 
for a year) — G.D. babu had to smash 
the Scottish stranglehold on the Indian 
jute business. The task was so tough 
that after he achieved it, making 
money cameeasy. 

But as we look towards the mil- 
lennium, why are today’s business 
leaders not able to make money? Busi- 
ness World, inits 22 August 1998 issue, 


pointed out that between 1990-98, 
45 companies had been forced out of 
India’s top 100 list. In the list were 
some big names: Century Enka(aBK 
Birla-Enka run concern), Bombay 
Dyeing (Wadia), several Tata compa- 
nies (Voltas, Tata SSL, Titan) besides 
several Thapar ones. 

Obviously the state of Indian 
business houses and Indian entre- 
preneurship today leaves much to be 
desired. But more serious is the qua- 
lity of entrepreneurship. During the 
pre-independence era, men, like 
G.D. Birla and Walchand Hirachand 
displayed a rare sense of economic 
nationalism. They fought for and 
established companies which created 
wealth for the country as well as for 
themselves in whatcould be called the 
era of patriotic entrepreneurship. 

And they fostered a community 
spirit. G.D. Birla encouraged other 
Indian businessmen to enter the jute 
business along with him. Walchand 
Hirachand bailed out small Indian 
shippers wherever and whenever he 
could. Kasturbhai Lalbhai helped 
other millowners in Ahmedabad to 


TABLE 2 
Market Cap of Select Business Houses 
Noof Cos End 1997* End 1998* % Change 

INDIAN GROUPS 

Ambani 4 20,718.48 15,479.49 —25.29 

Bajaj 6 7,564.89 6,488.37 — 14.23 

Kumar M Birla 8 11,177.16 7,259.03 ~35.05 

BK Birla 7 1.155.31 763.66 —33.90 
> Ruia(Essar) 4 1,813.25 1,332.71 —26.50 

RP Goenka 15 797.15 860.31 7.84 

Mahindra 8 4,100.82 2,397.47 ~41.54 

Tata 39 28.598.05 23,574.02 —17.57 

Total 75,925.71 58,155.06 —23.40 

MNCGROUPS 

ITC 5 16,062.38 20,095.85 25.11 

Unilever 4 31,069.38 37,876.58 21.91 

Total 47,131.76 í 57,972.43 23.00 

INDICES** А 

BSE Sensex 3658.98 3,055.41 — 16.50 

NAT Sensex 1586.60 1359.03 —14.36 


Source: Anil Mehta, The Economic Times, | January 1999, 


* RsCr,, ** Points 
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improve the quality of their cotton 
mills. J.R.D. Tata developed satellite 
empires around Tisco. This kind of 
nurturing isa farcry from today’s cut- 
throat scenario. So what went wrong? 
Where did we takea wrong turn? 

To answer that question we have 
to look at the past 50 years which 
rather neatly divides itself into three 
epochs. The first I call the Golden Age 
of Indian entrepreneurship and it 
stretches from 1947 to 1967. The sec- 
ond set of years is the Dark Ages 
extending from 1967-1987 and the 
last decade, instead of being a renais- 
sance, is the age of timidity. 


L. me explain what I mean. Our 
industrial wealth was created during 
Jawaharlal Nehru’s prime minister- 
ship. Nehru might have said ‘profit 
isadirty word’ butat the same time he 
criss-crossed India inaugurating 
one industrial complex after another. 
G.D. Birla built Grasim and Hindalco 
during the years 1947 to 1967. J.R.D. 
TatadoubledTisco’s capacity in 1958. 
Lalbhai turned a barren piece of land 
into a huge chemical complex called 
Atul. Walchand Hirachand founded 
Hindustan Shipyard and Premier 
Automobiles. In the South, the TVS 
group built a large engineering com- 
plex at Padi. And these are a few 
stray examples picked at random. The 
Golden Age is what India survives on 
today. And unless we replenish the 
store when its shelves are empty, we 
will be in trouble. Or rather deeper 
trouble than what we are in already. 
During the last years ofthe Raj, 
most British businessmen withdrew 
money out of their Indian operations 
leaving some of India’s largest com- 
panies seriously under-capitalised. 
Indian entrepreneurs acquired the 
giant orphans in the '50s and early 
60s and they became the foundations 
of today’s big business. The Goenkas 
started out by acquiring Duncans and 
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Octavious Steel from the Armenians 
and the British. B.M. Khaitan, the tea 
king, bought a slew of estates and 
engineering companies. J.R.D. Tata 
acquired Finlay anda stable of smaller 
firms. The Indian takeover knights 
pumped in money and revitalised the 
colonialleftovers. 

At the same time Indian entre- 
preneurs created new assets by colla- 
borating with the government. During 
Nehru's administration there was no 
eyeball-to-eyeball confrontation bet- 
ween politicians and business as there 
istoday. Onthecontrary, businessmen 
helped service Nehru’s ‘temples’. 
J.R.D. Tata, forexample, trained men 
for the three new public sector steel 
complexes that came up in the '605. 
M.S. Oberoi's training school pro- 
vided chefs and staff for the Ashoka 
Hotel. Kasturbhai Lalbhai's prodding 
kicked the Indian Institute of Manage- 
ment at Ahmedabad off the ground. 


T., healthy nexus between busi- 
ness and politics came to an abrupt 
end in the Dark Ages. Indira Gandhi 
laid foundation stones not factories. 
Haldia Petrochemicals, for example, 
has been blessed with half a dozen 
foundation stones but even after dec- 
ades of planning hasn’t produced a 
single kilo‘of plastic raw material. 
Indira Gandhi's mania forcontrol led 
to the birth of the licence raj, herappe- 
tite for donations to the permit raj. 
Entrepreneurs were no longer per- 
mitted to base their business plans on 
market conditions but on those laid 
down by the mandarins of New Delhi. 

Inevitably this led to acrippling 
of entrepreneurship which ensured 
that the world overtook India. Other 
Asian countries produced better 
goods, provided their citizens with 
better standards of living. When Rich- 
ard Attenborough shot the movie Gan- 
dhi he didn’t have to go far to finda 
film set. India remained where she 


was. During this period India was 
probably the only country in the world 
that threatened to penalise manage- 
ment for over production. Exasperated 
beyond endurance by a government 
which refused to allow him to satisfy 
the demand for scooters, Rahul Bajaj 
once defiantly declared that he was 
‘ready to go to jail for excess pro- 
duction just as both my parents had 
forthe freedom struggle.’ 

Unable to cope with red tape, 
many entrepreneurs simply left India 
for the U.S. and Europe leading to a 
serious brain drain. Some, like Aditya 
Birla, built new empires outside India. 
Our loss was their gain. Birla built the 
world’s largest palm oil factory, tex- 
tile mills, carbon black plants in Egypt 
and Thailand, Malaysia and Indone- 
sia. Thailand’s king processed Birla’s 
applications in record time. In India, 
bureaucrats took eleven long years to 
clear Birla’s Mangalore Refinery pro- 
ject, nine for Vikram Ispat, six for a 
polyester filament yarn plant, three for 
argon gas and hydrogen peroxide and 
two for Indo-Gulf fertilisers. Under 
the British, Walchand Hirachand got 
permits to start Scindia Shipping in 
one month and ten days —the average 
forthose times. 


T. breakdown of confidence bet- 
ween business and politics during the 
Dark Ages had an even more serious 
repercussion in that it led to the per- 
version of entrepreneurship. Stifled 
and suffocated by Byzantine laws, 
entrepreneurs tried to quench their 
thirst for expansion through which- 
ever avenue was open to them. Some 
grew by buying companies from 
others. The growth kings forthe years 
1967 to 1987 were takeover artists, 
with Manu Chhabria, R.P. Goenka 
and Vittal Mallya as the role models. 
Entrepreneurs like Dhirubhai Ambani, 
Karsanbhai Patel of Nirma and Venu- 
gopal Dhoot of Videocon provided 


another kind of role model. These men 
understood the system, knew the loop- 
holes in the law and exploited them. 

But perhaps the worst aspect of 
the Dark Ages is that those who 
dragged India into it are the ones now 
busily writing the prescription for 
India’s future revival. The ministers 
and bureaucrats trumpeting the libera- 
lisation mantra are the same ones who 
enforced Indira Gandhi's licence per- 
mitraj. Canaleopard change its spots? 
Judging by the events ofthe last dec- 
ade, it seems not. 


T. 1990s have, on the one hand, seen 
an amazing flowering of industrial 
entrepreneurship and, on the other, 
the creation of an abyss on which we 
are teetering, P.V. Narasimha Rao's 
reform programme created not only 
large new groups in fresh sectors such 
as the steel barons (Jindals, Mittals, 
Ruias and the Guptas) and pharma 
shoguns (Torrent and Ranbaxy), but 
also a vast and throbbing substra- 
tum of innovative smaller empires in 
diverse fields such as pens and pack- 
aging, electric switches and computer 
services, biscuits, buckets and spec- 
tacle frames. Many may turn outto be 
fly-by-night operators but hopefully 
the majority will become the face of 
tomorrow's big business. 

With so much hectic activity all 
around the reader may well ask why I 
have labelled the past decade the era 
of timidity. It's because I sense, and I 
һоре Тат wrong, that Indian business 
houses have.lost their zest for a good 
fight. Instead of being proactive, they 
seem content to be reactive in their 
response to opportunities and chal- 
lenges. The reasons are not hard to find. 
Large capital investments require a 
bellyful of guts, money iscostly, com- 
petition is on the rise and demand is 
elusive. But the presence of Lever 
Brothers didn't stop Ardeshir Godrej 
from introducing his Soap No. 2 in 


1918. British India Steamship's mus- 
cle didn't frighten off Walchand 
Hirachand from starting Scindia in 
1919, 

The abyss I mentioned earlier is 
competition — local and global — and 
more ofthe formerthan the latter. Will 
Indian business houses clear the abyss 
or stumble into it? Admittedly from 
a punter's standpoint, it doesn't look 
too good. Few of the old guard have 
money, technology or world class pro- 
ducts. Their manufacturing processes 
are outmoded, their factories too small. 
The new business groups are brash 
with an engaging can-do devilry, but 
often appear shortsighted with a taste 
for quick profits. Neither seems to 
display the patriotic nation-building 
attitude India needs so badly. 

Is itall gloom and doom? While 
the market cap data in Table 2 tells a 
sad tale, adifferent cut at the statistics 


reveals a slightly rosier picture (see 
Table 3). Take the Bajaj Group for 
example. According to Anil Mehta’s 
calculations, Bajaj Auto’s market 
cap inend 1997 was Rs 7,223.09 crore 
and Rs 6,169.48 crore in end 1998, 
reflecting a change of -14.59%, 
which is more or less in line with the 
NAT Sensex and a somewhat better 
performance than the BSE Sensex. 
However, according to the KPMG-BS 
study, Bajaj Auto is India’s third 
most profitable company (after ONGC 
and Hindustan Lever) with an EP of 
Rs 184.10 crore. 
What of the future? 

* Replenishing entrepreneurship. Ido 
not believe that we are witnessing the 
end of family business. On the con- 
trary, the number of family businesses 
is increasing day by day. Almost all 
companies, all overthe world, start off 
as afamily concern. In India, in 1991, 


TABLE 3 
The Top Ten and Economic Profit 
Rank Group Group Sales Flagships Sales EP MVA 
1 Tata 32,615.20 Telco 9,897.59 108.73 6,388.67 
Indian Hotels 576.82 69.12 2,453.94 
RallisIndia 1,162.59 22.03 173.70 
Tata Tea 6,89.44 3.39 953.90 
Tata Chemicals 1,598.52 (14.32) 1,697.98 
Tata Power 1,174.39 (40.90) 995.24 
ACC 2,469.22 (126.64) 112.45 
Tisco 6,351.46 (478.39) 2,631.88 
2 BK-KM Birla 12,452.40 Hindalco 1,308.27 25.51 5,027.32 
Indian Rayon 1,641.14 24.00 106.86 
Grasim 3,599.77 (65.33) 1,079.14 
3 Ambani 9,066.30 Reliance Industries 8,730.33 98.83 12,024.88 
4 RP Goenka 4,366.20 KECInternational 662.14 7.39 95.41 
CESC 1,328.58 (12370) 556.10 
5 LM Thapar 4,304.80 Greaves 800.99 15.77 88.13 
CromptonGreaves 1,508.81 (18.97) 30.76 
6 Mahindra 4.14920 M&M 3,458.86 90.94 3,141.64 
7 Bajaj 4.011.90 ВајајАшо 3157.21 184.10 3453.12 
8 Chidambaram 3,475.00 Spic 1,810.66 (79.81) (283.55) 
9 Hinduja 3,310.10 Ashok Leyland 2,482.45 (79.69) (71.26) 
10  Ruia(Essar) 3,242.60 Essar Steel 1,802.80 (250.88) (25.56) 


Source: Compiled from Business Today's ranking of top 50 business houses, special issue 1998; 
and the KPMG-BS study published in The Strategist Quarterly, January 1998. 
EPstands for economic profit and MVA is market value added. 
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the number of new companies regis- 
tered in the private sector was 20,745 
and collectively they had an autho- 
rised capital of almost Rs 300,000 
crore. Five years later, when some of 
India’s oldest and biggest companies 
were being forced into some serious 
belt-tightening, hundreds of incons- 
picuous and uncelebrated business- 
men came forward with fresh ideas 
and raw ebullience. In 1996, there 


were 47,598 new companies — more . 


than double the 1991 figure. The total 
authorised capital of these new enter- 
prises crossed Rs 800,000 crore. As 
old family businesses fade out, new 
ones will take their place. 

* Good management. Inthe U.S. over 


‚65% of business — and the more pro- 
fitable sector of USA Inc ~ is family | 


business. This little fact isn’t much 
in the news because most of these 
family-run businesses are privately 
held. As the stocks are not traded on 
Wall Street, these companies do not 
attract media attention. But consider 
this: Bill Gates’ Microsoft is as much 
afamily firm as Dhirubhai Ambani's 
Reliance, Galvin’s Motorola or Ratan 
Tata’s Telco. 

* Ability to change. The issue is not 
family business but Indian business. 
Be it a family firm or a PSU or an L&T 
or a BSES, the issue rather is: can 
Indian management improve? And 
how can it speed up the pace of imp- 
rovement. It may be that when push 
comes to shove, family firms are more 
nimble than their more bureaucratic 
‘professional’ brethren. 

In the end, success in business 
isamix of courage and common sense 
with a dash of luck. As G.D. Birla 
remarked as early as 1947, ‘Any fool 
can establish business when there is 
a boom. But it is during a period of 
depression that one’s ability to estab- 
lish and run a business is really 
tested.... I therefore appeal to busi- 
nessmen not to be disheartened but 
to learn to take risks.’ 


Family Business 


Chequered past, — 
uncertain future 


T. N. NINAN 


THE function of business isto satisfy 
consumer wants; the purpose is to earn 
aprofit. The debate aboutthe future of 
India's business families (rather than 
about Indian business itself) is not, 
therefore, a business debate in the, 
strict sense of the term. It is not even 
in most cases a management debate, 
relating to the practice of management 
— except to the extent that you might 
debate styles of family management 
and compare it with ‘professional’ 
management. But then, that is not a 
debate on business families per se. 
This is not to split hair, for the 

differences are important. A debate 
about businessmen is not a debate 
about business, which can prosper 
even as business families go into dec- 
line (and the other way round too, as 
we know too well). In the language in 
which the debate is conducted in the 
contemporary context, it becomes 
essentially a political subject, aimed 
fundamentally at influencing political 
attitudes (legislators, decision-makers 
inthe government, media), and influ- 
enced by almost reflexive ideas about 


economic nationalism and about 
how best to promote autonomy in a 
globalising world. These ideas relate 
as much to the realm of politics as eco- 
nomics, if not more so. Because, as we 
shall see, neither the consumer nor 
theinvestorisoverly concerned about 
the business families; both groups 
indulge in rational behaviour when (as 
they should) they look at the market- 
place to see what is in their own best 
interest. 


B. while the two subjects should 
not be confused one with the other, 
thereisinevitably an overlap between 
the two worlds, for that after allis the 
political economy or the economic 
polity. But economies that inject too 
much politics into business debates 
inevitably sufferaseconomies. When 
discussing business and the creation 
ofeconomic wealth, itis usually more 
profitable to discuss processes and 
organisations than the fate of specific 
individuals, even if the story is best 
told through individuals and their 
actions. | 

Before Independence, the story 
focuses on the founders of the busi- 
ness houses, their daring and even 
heroism in the face of colonial preju- 
dice and bias. Jamshedji Tata setting 
up a steel mill, and a hotel because he 
was notallowedto stay in onenearthe 
Gateway; G.D. Birla being insulted 
because he had the temerity to try and 
run his own jute mill; Walchand 
Hirachand's legendary struggle to 
set up a shipping firm, his visionary 
approach to aircraft manufacture, and 
soon. Butinthe socialistairthat Indi- 
ans breathed after Independence, the 
brown sahib replaced the white man, 
the Brahmin mandarin had as much 
disdain forcommerce as an Oxbridge 
aristocrat, Fabianismreplaced coloni- 
alism, and through these three changes 
indigenous businessmen came to be 
seen not as the uriderdog but as peo- 


ple who expropriated surpluses. In a 
climate of shortages (created by 
policy, not by businessmen), the prime 
minister threatened to hang hoarders 
onthe nearest lamp post. 

In Pakistan, it was Zulfiqar Ali 
Bhutto who raised a political storm 
about 22 families owning Pakistan, 
and about their role in influencing 
politics. In India, it was not 22 but 75 
families that attracted attention, cul- 
minating in the monopoly law of 
1969. Parliament was constantly 
obsessed with the ‘monopoly power’ 
of these business houses; special 
enquiry commissions were set up to 
investigate their activities (the Sarkar 
Commission for the Birlas, the Vivien 
Bose Commission forthe Sahu Jains); 
and each yearthe Department of Com- 
pany Affairs put together information, 
dutifully placed before Parliament, on 
the growth in assets and turnover of 
these houses. They controlled the 
press (derisively called the ‘jute press’ 
as aresult), they reportedly controlled 
dozens of individual parliamentarians 
by financing their election campai- 
gns, and they cornered the industrial 
licences that were designed to broad- 
base enterprise but which, as aconse- 
quence, perpetuated their control of 
markets. 


H.. things change in barely adec- 
ade! Today no one cares a tuppence 
about the monopoly law; indeed, 
the finance minister has promised to 
replace it with a competition law. 
And certainly, no one is bothered by 
the monopoly power of large houses, 
because they have none. The world of 
Indian business has changed because 
import controls have mostly gone, 
tariff levels have dropped, and India 
is nobody's private preserve any more; 
however haltingly, it wants to be a 
part of the global economy. Licensing 
restrictions on domestic enterprise 
have gone too, for the most part, so 


anyone can go into any field without 
capacity restrictions. And the big 
international companies are now 
fighting for more corners of the mar- 
ket. Liberalisation and economic 
reform have put an end to fears of 
monopoly by ushering ina more com- 
petitive marketplace. 


F oreign portfolio capital has made 
even more fundamental changes by 
buying into the companies controlled 
by the business families. In many ins- 
tances the portfolio managers now 
have more of a company's shares in 
their safes than the controlling fami- 
lies themselves. This does not mean 
any threatto the families' control, but 
it does mean that the investor is now 
watching more closely, and is more 
demanding and questioning. The dis- 
ciplineofthe stock markethas become 
a reality. Managements are under 
pressure to perform. Whether you 
belong to one ofthe 75 families or not 
is no longer central to how the market 
sees you. For poor performance 
means the Fils dump your shares, the 
market capitalisation (share price 
multiplied by the number of shares) of 
the company drops, and the value of 
your business declines. 

Itis nota coincidence that these 
trends were underway when the Bom- 
bay Club was born. Fighting to retain 
privilege, if not control — the Club's 
companies, if not markets. Seeking a 
‘level playing field’. Cribbing about 
international partners who walk off 
with control of joint ventures. Seek- 
ingaplaceintheIndian sun for Indian 
enterprise. Some issues were genuine, 
others inevitably focused on the con- 
cerns of the businessmen, not their 
businesses. And, as a consequence, it 
was morethan anything else a crypto- 
political debate. 

` At опе level, this is yesterday's 
zamindar fighting to delay reform of 
land laws. At another, it is a battle to 
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prevent the tilting of scales in favour 
ofthe Indian consumer, rather than the 
producer—for when has the consumer 
had so much choice, of products that 
can lay claim to world quality, at prices 
that reflect international levels? A 
TV set today costs no more than it did 
a decade ago; a refrigerator is avail- 
able at the same price as existed two 
decades ago. Maruti cars are priced 
today at the same level as seven years 
ago. At a third level, it is a debate on 
globalisation, raising latent fears 
about losing control once again to the 
white man. What will happen if the 
top 200 companies in the country 
move into the hands of foreigners, 
asks Rahul Bajaj. 


І, its clearest form, therefore, this 


is a battle that is not being fought by ' 


either Indian consumers, or even 
Indian investors. Itis not being fought 
by the people who work in these com- 
panies. It is a battle of the 75 families. 
Do they have a case? And if so, what 
is the case, and what is it not meant to 
be? 

Some answers might emerge 
by looking first at the relationship of 
India’s vaunted business families 
with the two groups at either end of 
any business: the consumer and the 
investor. Take a look at the typical 
start of a day for the typical Indian 
consumer, at least the consumer 
who belongs to the consuming class. 
With what does he shave? Or brush 
his teeth? What toilet soap does he 
use for his bath? Who makes his 
shampoo? Or after-shave? Or deodo- 
rant? 

That’s easy, I suppose. The 
manufacturers who have supplied 
our consumer with all these goods are 
most likely Hindustan Lever, Procter 
& Gamble, Colgate-Palmolive, Indian 
Shaving Products (i.e. Gillette) and .... 
You guessed it. The Indian business 
family supplies virtually none of the 


Family Business 


things with which the Indian con- 
sumer starts his day. 

What about the clothes which 
ourconsumer wears? If he is into buy- 
ing branded clothes, Indian manufac- 
turers (defined for the moment as 
companies predominantly owned 
and controlled by Indians) havea pre- 
sence through Park Avenue, Color 
Plus, Weekender, Wearhouse and so 
on, though the premium shirt brands, 
for instance, have become Louis 
Philippe, Van Heusen and Arrow. The 
watch he straps round his wrist could 
be from Titan or HMT, but the watch 


market is about to be opened up, and © 


soon it might be Longines or Seiko. 
The pen he slips into his shirt pocket 
is likely to be a Parker or Cross. And 
his dark glasses: Ray-Ban, presum- 
ably. 


Н... got dressed, what does 
our consumer have for breakfast? 
Like it or not, his cereal is probably 
from Kellogg’s, his preserves from 
Hindustan Lever, his coffee from Nes- 
tle; as the sole exception, his butter is 
likely to be from the very desi Amul. 
If he wants to catch some news head- 
lines on the box before he drives off 
to work in any of a dozen possible 
choices of cars (almost all of them 
made in factories controlled by over- 
seas companies), his choice will be 
CNN, BBC, Star or Zee, all of which are 
foreign owned and controlled to some 
degree, as are Sony, CNBC, Discovery 
and National Geographic. And the 
TV set itself could be either from the 
desi BPL or Onida, or increasingly 
from Philips, Samsung, LG or Sony. 
En route to the office, the mobile phone 
he uses would be from Nokia or 
Motorola. 

What this boils down to is 
brands. Do the Indian business fami- 
lies own them, understand how to 
build them? In most cases, the answer 
is No. Year after year, the magazine 


A&M does a survey of which are the 
leading Indian brands; and year after 
year, the findings are the same. The 
foreign-controlled companies that 
operate in India control the dominant 
brands. Of the top 30 brands listed last 
year by the magazine, 19 were for- 
eign-owned/controlled, and only 11 
were desi. Of the next 30, only 10 were 
desi, the rest were MNC-controlled. 
Sotwo-thirds of the’60 leading brands 
are MNC-controlled. 

A&M also surveys advertising 
spends, and once again itis the foreign- 
controlled companies that dominate. 
It is only natural, then, that the mar- 
ket in at least the top segment will 
watch the extinction of the Indian 
business family as consumers switch 
loyalties to the ones who understand 
brands — in other words, understand 
the consumer. If the retail consu- 
mer has deserted the Bombay Club, 
what about the investor? The critical 
differentiator to look at here, if you 
want to judge investor attitudes, is 
the ratio of share price to company 
earnings. The greater the investor's 
confidence in the company maintain- 
ing or improving its earnings, the 
greater becomes the price-earnings 
(or P:E) multiple. À low P:E ratio sig- 
nals diminished faith in the company's 
future, lack of confidence in the mana- 
gement, the unsustainability of the 
present business position. 


Ме from this angle, itis telling 
that the foreign-controlled companies 
uniformly and almost without excep- 
tion, have much higher P:E ratios than 
the Indian-controlled ones. Hindustan 
Lever will have a P:E ratio that is 
60; Indian Shaving Products P:E will 
be even higher, well over 120, and 
Cadbury over 50. But Ceat will be 4, 
Videocon 3, even Titan only 25. 
Ranbaxy in the fancied pharmaceuti- 
cal sector commands a P:E of 48 after 
a rapid climb in recent times, but 


Glaxo is at a P:E of 65. The investor 
on India’s stock exchanges is saying 
that his preference is for the foreign- 
controlled companies, or the sectors 
which they dominate, or the specific 
business they are in. Even Reliance, 
assiduously cultivated as an investor 
favourite, has seen its return to the 
shareholder in terms of market capi- 
talisation (i.e., the combined value of 
all the shares it has issued) remain vir- 
tually unchanged over the last few 
years. In other words, the company 
has not been able to add to its existing 
shareholder value. 

The other major business houses 
have done demonstrably worse. The 
Tata group’s total market capitalisa- 
tion has fallen by a staggering 64% in 
the last four years, mirroring a 66% 
fall for the Aditya Birla group, and a 
49% fall forthe RPG group. Some have 
done well (Munjal, Mahindra, Tvs), 
and Bajaj has fallen by only 7%. But 
the total market capitalisation of all the 
established Indian houses has taken 
a massive beating at the hands of the 
investor who prefers MNC stock. And 
like the consumer, they clearly don’t 
care a fig for either the Bombay Club 
or its agenda. 


l. there a reason for the preference 
that the investor has shown? Appar- 
ently, yes. Studies ofthe rate of return 
achieved by Indian companies are tell- 
ing; close to a third among them are 
earning less than the cost of the capi- 
tal they use. In other words, the sys- 
tem as a whole would benefit if that 
capital wentelsewhere. 

Similarly, alonger-term study of 
the market value added by the big 
companies showsthata goodly chunk 
are actually destroying shareholder 
value. Investors have obviously 
caughtonto whois creating value and 
whois destroying it, and their wisdom 
is reflected in the price-earning ratios 
that you see on the stock market. 


Now, you could argue that this 
picture is overdrawn, and in any case 


istoosimplistic. The highest P:Eratios . 


onthe stock market today are obtained 
by the computer software companies 
like Infosys, Wipro, МИТ and Satyam, 
all of which are Indian-owned and 
Indian-controlled. These are also 
matters of stock market fashion: the 
financial institutions, for instance, 
have seen their share prices crash in 
the last six or eight months because 
perceptions changed overnight, even 
though their performance ts not par- 
ticularly worse than before. IDBI’s 
share price, for instance, has dropped 
to athird of what it was a year ago. 


A... it could be pointed out very 
correctly that while the international 
brands might begin to capture con- 
sumer imagination at the top end, or 
the thin upper crust of Indian society, 
the broad range of consumer goods 
used by millions of Indians in the 
lower strata are produced by Indian 
companies using Indian brands. This 
would apply toeverything from shirts 
to tooth powder and from washing 
detergent to lipstick, not to speak of 
textiles and of course the whole range 
of ethnic products, from pickles and 
curry powder to bidis and sandals. 
Isn’t it a mistake to look at the upper 
crust and judge that that is the whole? 


‘And in any case, does this not stren- 


gthen the swadeshi argument, about 
protecting Indian business from for- 
eign threat? 

But the point is that if the Bom- 
bay Club or the government or the 
Swadeshi Jagran Manch or anyone 
else wanted to do something about for- 
eign brands dominating the market or 
foreign companies commanding the 
best prices on the stock market, the 


only viable action that can be taken is , 


in the marketplace — because that is 
where the battle is fought for the con- 
sumer's heart and mind and wallet. 


And when you win that battle, you win 
the investor’s confidence too. 

At some point in the argument, 
the question must come'up (and be 
answered): what is an Indian com- 
pany? The Indian business families 
have defined this through sharehold- 
ing: if the dominant and controlling 
shareholding is in Indian hands, then 
itis an Indian company; if not, then it 
is a foreign company, no matter what 
FERA might say. ' 

But surely, there is ап alterna- 
tive way of looking at this. And the 
easiest way to get to the nub of the 
issue would be to look at a wholly 
Indian-owned company that does a 
screwdriver business: import sub- 
assemblies from overseas, assemble 
the final product in a makeshift fac- 
tory and sell it to Indian consumers. 
And then, to compare this with a for- 


eign-controlled company that has. 


invested heavily in Indian plant and 
equipment, developed local vendors, 
uses domestic raw material and sells 
to Indian consumers. Which ofthe two 
is more Indian? 


Asuan, the second one. For 
Indianness is defined not by owner- 
ship but value addition: where is the 
value being added, in India or over- 
seas? Any company that becomes 
rooted іп the Indian economy through 
local value addition is Indian. For, 
when you think of it, what foreign 
shareholding means is that the profits 
get repatriated abroad. But profits in 
most cases account for barely 5% of 
sales, and of that the government 
keeps something like 3%. That leaves 
just over 3% of revenue for the share- 
holder, of which typically less than 
half would get distributed as dividend, 
the rest being retained by the company 
in India; and if there is some degree of 
Indian shareholding, then a part of 
even that 3% stays in India. Unless 
there is substantial transfer pricing, or 
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heavy fund transfer through devices 
like head office charges or royalty 
payments for technology, the foreign 
shareholding matters less than the 
question of local value addition. 

The nationalist would argue, as 
Rahul Bajaj has done, that the nation 
surely loses if the top 200 compa- 
nies in the country pass into foreign 
hands. And that would of course be 
true. Because the lesson of the East 
India Company experience is that it 
is political power that swings the bal- 
ance against local business. Domes- 
tic merchants were able to hold their 
own till political power in Bengal 
passedinto foreign hands; it was then 
thattherules were rewritten to destroy 
or incapacitate or handicap domestic 
enterprise. Even in an independent 
country in the modern age, foreign 
ownership or control of the biggest 
businesses would mean some loss of 
economic autonomy —never forget ITT 
and Allende in Chile. 


l.. easy to dreamup scare scenarios 
at this stage of the argument. So it is 
important to try and stick to the facts. 
And the fact is that the top 200 com- 
panies have not passed into foreign 
hands. Indeed, hardly any companies 
have changed hands through con- 
tested takeovers; where local promo- 
ters have sold out, it is usually in joint 
ventures where the local partner was 
notadding much value to the business 
after the initial escort service provided 
at project stage (the use of local con- 
tacts, the knowledge of the domestic 
business scene), or where they feel 
they have no long-term stake or future. 
In such instances, the presence of an 
international buyer actually helps 
improve the value which the seller 
gets—so he shouldn’t be complaining. 

Where markets have become 
dominated by the international play- 
ers, the companies were mostly for- 
eign-controlled from the beginning. 


Family Business 


There would be exceptions, as with 
Voltas which was the dominant player 
in air-conditioners. But pride of place 
now goes to Carrier Aircon, which 
entered the market in the mid-1980s 
and never had an Indian promoter. But 
isn’t this Voltas’ fault? In any case, 
how has the consumer or the govern- 
ment or the Indian system lost? If 
Voltas can’t compete against Carrier, 
LG or Samsung or National will, and 
so longas they all add value in India if 
notelsewhere, why cavil at the forces 
of the market? 


T... are other scenarios too, of 
course, The Malhotras dominated the 
shavingequipment/razor blade indus- 
try, but have sold out to Gillette. The 
Chauhan brothers sold out to Coca- 
Cola.And soon. Buthangona minute. 
First, Ramesh and Prakash Chauhan 
gotsomething like $40 million forthe 
sale of their soft drink brands, and then 
some more for giving up bottling 
rights in some territories. In contrast, 
Coke alone has already invested 
roughly $500 million in its Indian 
business, and Pepsi presumably has 
done likewise. If the Chauhans hadn't 
sold out, they would have been wiped 
out. And with the money they got, the 
brothers are building entirely new 
businesses. Ramesh Chauhan, for ins- 
tance, has launched a mineral water 
business which, he believes, will be 
much bigger than the coloured water 
industry. | 

The second argument comes 
back to the consumer: does he havea 
say? Were the Malhotra blades good, 
or was the group holding the Indian 
shaver to ransom? Did Voltas lay itself 
open to strong competition by not 
updating its product, or switching to 
amore modern, energy efficient com- 
pressor? India makes and exports mil- 
lions of pens each year, perhaps 
hundreds of millions of pens. But the 
minute Parkercomes in, the consumer 


sees potential long-term value in the 
business. And the company’s pens 
become at least an aspirational norm. 
So, if that’s the consumer’s choice, 
then so be it. 


ҮМ... does this leave us? Other 
things being equal, itis obviously bet- 
ter to have companies owned by Indi- 
ans rather than foreigners. But the 
entire raison d’etre adopted by the 
Bombay Club was that ownership was 
all; the consumer didn’t figure in the 
calculations, value addition was notan 
issue, shareholder return was not the 
reason forbusiness; control and own- 
ership were. This is the attitude that 
givestheconsumeraraw deal (shoddy 
goods at inflated prices), takes the 
investor for granted, presumes to draw 
on the nation’s resources, and then 
wraps the issue in the national trico- 
lour so that business logic becomes 
obfuscated. 

Zulfigar Ali Bhutto used to har- 
angue crowds in Pakistan that 22 busi- 
ness families in the country either 
owned or controlled the state, or did 
both. In India, it wasn’t22 but 75 fami- 
lies that dominated business. They 
controlled thé banks and insurance 
companies, so they had access to 
capital; they cornered the industrial 
licences; they paid the politicians, 
who therefore did their bidding; and 
they parleyed in various ways their 
control of the system. 

All that has now changed. With 
the opening up of the economy, the 
system has become more demanding 
on those who draw on its resources; 
it has also become democratised, as 
new groups have emerged while many 
illustrious names from the stellar list 
of the top 10 have bitten the dust or 
lost their glitter (Sarabhai, Dalmia, 


` Walchand, Lalbhai, Shriram). Also, as 


each new generation has come into its 
own, there have been splits, disputes 


-and the carving up of groups that 


Ж 


meant a loss of critical mass. But far 
more important, the nature of the 
game has changed. 

The Indian business family ex- 
celled in the commodity game. India 
was developing after centuries of 
colonial rule, there was demand for 
everything from steel, cement and 
aluminium to copper and chemicals; 
the exit of the colonial masters meant 
opportunity to acquire their busi- 
nesses: the plantations and the trad- 
ing houses. And growing consumer 
numbers meant demand for a host 
of agro-based products — sugar, edi- 
ble oils. Besides, traditional trading 
skills, financial acumen and a low- 
cost style made it possible to turn even 
marginal businesses into profitable 
ventures. Although government policy 
was restrictive, the import substitu- 
tion game was supremely profitable. 
When all this was put together, the 
opportunities were marvellous, even 
if the business environment was prob- 
lematic. 


T... the game is technology, 
knowledge-based industries, effec- 
tive branding, distribution efficiency, 
systems and processes in companies, 
empowering managers at all levels, 
and a host of things that the 75 fami- 
lies have not mastered. The devastat- 
ingresultisthat75 million consumers 
have turned away from the 75 fami- 
lies. And import substitution is no 
great strategy when import controls 
are being dismantled and tariffs low- 
ered. 

The old ways of acquiring pro- 
moter capital have also become more 
problematic. Then, all that you needed 
todo was cream off 10% or more from 
the capital cost of your project, recy- 
cle itas the promoter's equity contri- 


bution, and then build even further : 


capital by creaming off through sole 
selling arrangements and the like. But 
in today's world of pesky equity ana- 


lysts whorespect nobody, none ofthis 
helps. Markets are too competitive for 
transferring sales commissions into 
private pockets, because it costs you 
in price competitiveness. Business 
valuation suffers, the competitive 
edge is lost. Now the game is gaining 
the trust of the investor. Winning it is 
difficult enough; winning it after it 
was lostearlier is doubly so. And if, at 
the same time, the financial institu- 
tions are beginning to ask questions, 
if talk of corporate governance is in 
the air, and if raising fresh capital 
becomes even more difficult in the 
new environment, the 75 families 
can survive as significant business 
entitiesonly by changingthe way they 
do business. 


W, focus only on the 75, when 


others with fresh daring and entrepre- 
neurship are emerging all the time? It’s 
a valid question, for the Infosys chief 
N.R. Narayanamoorthy’s personal 
wealth was valued the other day at 
Rs 750 crore, based on his holding of 
Infosys stock; in comparison, the 
entire market capitalisation of the RPG 
group (i.e., the value of all the shares 
of RPGcompanies, whether held by the 
Goenka family orthe public) is barely 


Rs 800 crore. Surely, the world of . 


Indian business is changing; and it’s 
not just old Indian business family 
vs. MNC; it’s also old family vs. new 
entrepreneur. In other words, this is 
the old renewal process all overagain. 
And so long as the environment for 
business is such that new names 
and faces can take the place of the old, 


` and where MNCs don’t shut out local 


faces, and where there is a suffici- 
ent premium on local value addition, 
it doesn’t matter what happens or 
doesn’t happen to the 75 families. 
Neither the Indian consumer nor the 
investor will care very much, and 
frankly, the political establishment 
shouldn’t either. 
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Comment 


Towards social responsibility 


I am conscious of the fact that I stand before you this 
morning by default. But to be chosen by one’s own fra- 
ternity to deliver a speech at the annual general meet- 
ing of the Chamberis indeed arare honour —a privilege 
usually reserved in the past for governors, cabinet 
ministers and chief ministers. In light of that, how could 
I possibly not be tempted to speak this morning. 

My problems began when I agreed to speak. For 
afew days I was inastate of suspended animation for Į 
was in a dilemma as to what to say. I did not particu- 
larly want to talk about the need to grow, we all know 
that — you also know what needs to be done. What 
would one achieve by talking about it over and over 


* An edited version of the address at the public session of the 


163rd annual general meeting of the Bombay Chamber of Com- 
merce and Industry, 24 May 1999, 


Family Business 


again? I could talk on the fashionable subjects of 
today, which are corporate governance and the future 
of family businesses. The present hue and cry on these 
two issues reminds me of the demand for 'social 
responsibility of business' in the seventies and the 
eighties. Important as these issues are, solutions will 
automatically follow in the wake of further reforms. 
As one accesses capital, investors both domestically 
and from overseas, will demand more transparent and 
more accountable governance. They will compelcom- 
panies to adjust to new standards and those that do not 
will not attract new capital. The writing is on the wall. - 
As for so called family controlled companies, I 
amnotclear about its definition. However, inthe broad-_ - 
est sense, by and large everyone accepts that unless 
there is a degree of professionalism in their manage- 


ment the future for them appears to be dim. But here 
again let us not jump to conclusions, as we seem so 
often to do—the company which has obtained success 
beyond measure in the past year is Wipro. It is family 


controlled but professionally managed—aperfectblend - 


of professionalism and entrepreneurship. 

I am not going to say much more on these sub- 
jects except that I am all for more transparency and 
better governance. I would add a word of caution that 
in framing codes of conduct for ourselves, we must do 
so in a manner which suits our environment and 
circumstances, and not blindly ape the developed 
world where conditions are so very different. 

The choice of a topic is therefore a difficult one 
to make. It would have been easy for me to paint a 
canvas for you of the last fifty years — denounce the 
Nehruvian ‘commanding heights ofthe economy’ con- 
cept of economic development, the mistakes made, 
stress the draconian controls imposed, talk ofthe arro- 
gance of governments and paint a picture of ‘what 
could have been!’ I know that my words would have 
been welcomed for we were all at the same receiving 
end. The temptation is great to do so but instead I have 
opted to speak on a mix of politics and where I think the 
focus of development ought to be in the years to come. 

I skip four decades and start with the '90s ~ 
liberalization, economic reforms and globalization. 
All of us embraced this new mantra without under- 
standing what it stood for; we were all relieved that 
shackles were finally being removed to obtain for us 
the elusive Golden Era promised at the time of our 
Independence. The first warning came from the ‘infa- 
mous' Bombay Club which was immediately labelled 
as anti-reforms. We began to learn the language of glo- 
balization — free trade, free competition, freedom to 
invest. We welcomed it with open arms, not realizing 
that no such ‘dream’ environment exists anywhere in 
the world and that while nations talk free trade, they 
act to protect their national interests first. We were 
taught the language of free capital, return on net worth, 
return on capital employed, EVA, shareholder value and 
so on, but were not warned of the dangers of ‘capital’ 
striding across economies, roaming uncontrolled with 
a potential to destroy. 

There are lessons here for us. We have seen that 
market-led economies generally do better for their 
people than planned economies — Russia taught us that 
lesson. People are better off and the quality of life more 
tolerable. But there are also serious problems with mar- 
ket-led.developing economies as we learn lessons from 
what has happened in East Asia — in Korea, Thailand, 


Malaysia, Indonesia — the social chaos that follows 
when one allows capital to wander without control. 
Sadly, till recently the IMF and The World Bank, in the 
words of George Soros, ‘prescribed the same pill for 
all sicknesses,’ for they had only one mantra irrespec- 
tive of what that did to the political and social struc- 
tures ofacountry. 

Mistake not, India is onthe move. There are prob- 
lems galore but the doom environment after the 
Pokhran blasts has begun to be regenerated into an 
air of growing confidence in our ability to handle our 
own problems. Look at what we have gone through in 
the last 14 months — hostility, sanctions, loss of confi- 
dence by overseas investors, collapse of our stock 
markets, property prices down, political uncertainty 
leading to another general election — and yet it seems 


that things continue to happen. Is politics being down- ` 


graded in our thinking process, for there signs that 
we must pursue economic policies which make sense, 
irrespective of politics? Look at the recent surgein the 
stock market, rising demand for housing, news of 
record crops, inflation at the lowest point — there is an 
air of confidence returning. This attitudinal shift is the 
most refreshing change that has happened in ourcoun- 
try for many years. There is an opportunity for us here. 

We talk of political stability, what does it mean? 
To me it means that there is a government which can 
govern tocarry forward its agenda of election promises. 
We criticize a government when it fails to do so, but do 
we ever consider what role we ought to have played in 
helping the government. In the past our representations 
were to governments comprising of political parties 
that had a majority in Parliament; the political party in 
power therefore, had the strength to pass the requisite 
legislation to support their policies. In today’s context, 
in which the future looks bleak for any political party 
to gain an absolute majority, itappears at this stage that 
the next government would also comprise of a coali- 
tion of parties. It is, therefore, very critical that we 
understand the processes which make a democracy 
function and begin to participate actively in it. 

It is wrong to assume that to participate in a 
political system one has to get into politics. On the 
contrary we only have to be aware and conscious 
that a government consisting of coalition partners can 
only govern and legislate through a process of consen- 
sus. Under such circumstances we need to define the 
role we wantto play in supporting those issues on which 
government and business think alike. 

Lobbying does not mean bribery and corruption. 
It implies making available facts and opinions to the 
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members of Parliament at the centre and members of 
legislative:assemblies at the state level. They are the 
ones vested with the powers to enact laws. In the last 
18 months we have seen how helpless a government 
can become when it has to deal with a number of part- 
ners in trying to legislate on important national issues. 
We must accept that we have done nothing to help the 
process. The time has come to change and we must 
actively lobby for what we believe in and not shun 
those that represent us in Parliament. We elect them to 
govern and rule; surely we have the right to expect 
them to be accessible to us to listen to our views. The 
faultis ours but itis never too late to change. I strongly 
advocate that this change takes place. 

Let me very briefly recall my experience of 
interacting with them about two years ago. I unexpec- 
tedly received a letter fromthe Chairman of the Ethics 
Committee of Rajya/Lok Sabha requesting my pres- 
ence ona particular day. Similar letters were addressed 
to three other individuals whom I shall not name. 
Frankly, I was not even aware that such a committee 
existed. So off I went to Delhi. I was the first to be asked 
and as I entered the room, I saw that the head of every 
political party in Parliament was represented. I 
was before them for nearly three hours, all alone. We 
discussed, candidly and openly, the main subject — 
corruption. I have in all my years never more enjoyed 
a meeting —it was fascinating. It was a great pity that 
the other three failed to show up and sent their repre- 
sentatives, who were thrown outin three minutes! 

About the same time, five of us were asked to 
appear before the Joint Parliamentary Committee on 
Industry. We were received with great courtesy and 
politeness. We appeared before them for nearly three 
hours and at the end the chairman, who hailed from 
West Bengal, stated that it was a pity that there was 
no interaction of this type before legislation on major 
issues was being considered. What does this show 
us? 'There is a keen desire on their part to meet and 
interact. 

To the best of my knowledge, no chamber has 
everconveneda meeting with members of Parliament. 
Isubmit that we start in our city and begin the change 
by setting up periodic meetings with members of 
the legislative assembly/our municipal corporators 
and compel our apex chambers to interact with mem- 
bers of Parliament. You would be surprised at their 
responses. 

Let me now move to the subject of macroeco- 
nomics. I think there has been serious lapses in our 
thinking processes. While the development of our 


Family Business 


infrastructure is critical,-as is the dévelopment of our 
basic industries, we have paid scant attention to the 500 
million people who comprise ‘the bottom of the pyra- 
mid’. At this stage of our development in which the 
structure of basic industries like steel, cement and 
power exists, is it not important for all of us to focus 
onthe needs of these people and identify ourselves with 
them? 

If one could put Rs 100 per annum in each one of 
the pockets of these 500 million people, there grows а 
demand of Rs 5000 crore of additional goods and 
services every year. What an astounding potential; 
we would have a bursting, booming economy. The 
problem is how to do it? What goods and services do 
they need, and how do we make it possible for them 
to acquire them? Obviously the farmers, and in turn 
agricultural labour who carry the roots of our poverty, 
need to have larger incomes. 

The renowned C.K. Prahlad stresses that the 
answer lies in making easy credit available to them 
and cites the example of the Grameen Bank in Bang- 
ladesh. I do not think that is enough and I believe that 
we need to study the entire food chain to determine 
ways and mean to make more incomes available to 
these people. 

A simple study reveals that from sowing to retail 
marketing , the farmer gets a pittance of the final price 
that the product fetches. Let me give you some exam- 
ples that are illustrative: The difference between farmer 
price and retail price (all in rupees) in Mumbai is for 
onions 8 and 24; potatoes 4 and 14; tomatoes 4 and 10; 
chillies 8 and 32; apples 8 and 40; oranges 8 and 36; 
paddy 4.4 and 14; wheat 5.1 and 15; and arhar dal 9.6 
and35. 

One does not need much genius to imagine what 
would happen if a fair price were made available to the 
farmer. Look at the mind-boggling boost to the eco- 
поту that is presently struggling witha lack of demand 
syndrome. The economy would burst and boom if one 
could give the farmers 25% more than what they earn 
today. What is needed is the technology of better yields, 
storage, distribution and marketing. If it is available 
and backed by financial packages for the farmer, one 
creates wealth which is equitably distributed. | 

Iam convinced that the resurgence of demand 
will emerge from the rural areas. Present trends indi- 
cate that even for products that we have for years 
believed to be the preserve of urban demand, there 
are growing shifts to rural areas. I am not going to 
saddle you with figures but data is available for those 
interested. 
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One would not imagine that for products like 
cassette recorders, fans, pressure cookers, sewing 
machines, motorcycles, radios, wrist watches the 
demand from the rural areas is over 5096 and growing. 
Something is happening and maybe our economic 
data is not reflecting the changes taking place. 

Our chamber is fortunate to have amongst its 
members companies who not only understand this 
phenomenon but also have built it in their strategies 
for the future. They have ensured the availability in 
every village of India of a matchbox, a battery, a bar 
of soap, and now Coke/Pepsi. These are some of the 
new issues our chamber needs to focus upon. 

Evolution is taking place in the social, political 
and economic life of India. The rapid spread of com- 
munication and easy availability of data through the 
Internet is making our people aware of a better life 
enjoyed elsewhere and is raising expectations. What 
Gandhiji had predicted is already happening. He had 
said that if life in the villages is not improved, the 
villagers would move into the cities. Look around 
any metropolis, is that not happening? 

Over time the panchayat rule in the villages will 
not only devolve power to local hands but will force 
more transparency and better accountability. The 
common belief that the economy can only flourish in 
aclimate of political stability is under question. 

My plea today is to advocate a shift in our think- 
ing processes. While we must continue to understand 
globalization, continue with reforms, control our defi- 
cits, expand our external trade, develop our infrastruc- 
tures, be more efficient, improve quality and learn to 
compete with the world — these are issues of national 
importance and must be pursued, but they mean noth- 
ing to a person who has no job, a small income, no 
health care, no drinking water and no shelter. These 
problems cannot be ignored, for if they are I fear 
unrest of a like we have not yet seen. The business 
community cannot sit silently. We have the tools and 
the knowledge to help wipe out hunger and ignorance. 
Let us use them by a greater involvement and partici- 
pating more actively in public affairs. 

Istrongly believe in the theory of sufficiency in 
a democracy. Simply stated, ‘If sufficient people are 
sufficiently interested and do sufficient things, suffi- 
cient things will happen.’ Let me end with a quotation 
from Robert Brownin g, ‘Ah, butaman’s reach should 
exceed his grasp, Or what’s aheaven for?’ Letus reach 
for heaven, maybe we will get back to earth. 


Keshub Mahindra 


With intent to gag 


AFTER over 25 years in journalism, I cannot escape 
either the premise or the conclusion that Indian media 
is entirely distorted by overt and covert forms of cen- 
sorship which are integral to its very structure. Recent 
public revelations by senior newspaper editors about 
the pressures brought on them to censor/suppress 
several stories related to Kargil, to Operation Vijay and 
to the human and material losses suffered by India — 
while allotting considerable space to the gratuitous hot 
air of ‘strategy analysts’ —surely makes one disbelieve 
our status as an open and ‘free information’ society. 
Not surprisingly, post-Pokhran П and right through 
‘Operation Vijay’, voluntary media jingoism which 
thrives on its own triumphal tone and the deliberate 
obliteration of all other voices, has been the preferred 
mode of mainstream media. 

All the jump-cuts in my own career in journalism 
have been provoked by the persistence of censorship. 
Joining the desk of the Madras edition of a leading 
national daily, I was soon its regular film critic for 
Tamil/Hindi/English films. Being an unabashed fan 
of former Filmfare assistant editor S.J. Banaji, whose 
acerbic approach to film criticism sought to raise the 
level of debate/discussion/reflection around cinema 
rather than pander to its natural cosmetic and consu- 
merist tendencies, I too explored every critical mode 
in the 400 to 700 words format to treat it as a genre of 
pedagogical entertainment. 

In less than six months my highly respected news 
editor, under pressure from the advertising department, 
handed me an editroom reprimand for ‘hurting the feel- 
ings’ of theatre owners and distributors who brought 
advertisement revenue to the paper. I was served a 
firman to ‘tone down’. This turn of events wounded 
more than just cocky, fresh-into-the-profession pride. 
It made me suspicious of the intentions of the news- 
paper business itself vis-à-vis *truth', *quality' and 
'excellence'. What about the ‘hurt feelings’ of audi- 
ences victimised by bad cinema, I asked? The silence 
was censorious. 

One couldn’t help concluding then that main- 
stream media had deep vested interest in superfici- 
ality and mediocrity. Having no mechanism for groom- 
ing young reporters/writers to look sharper and write 
better, the media merely took the line of least resis- 
tance to discourage and stifle anything’out of the 


* First appeared in Media Focus, Calicut Press Club, September 
1999, Printed with the author’s consent. 
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ordinary. Quickly disillusioned, I shifted my critical 
impulses to English theatre — where there was no 
danger of interference from commercial interests. 
However, there were so many self-important wives of 
IAS officers whiling their time doing ‘English theatre’, 
that I was destined to hear the phrase ‘tone down’, once 
again. 

Though significant, all this was kid stuff. Less 
than a year into the job, in 1974, I volunteered to do 
some pieces for my paper on police repression in 
railway workers’ colonies during the all-India railway 
strike and the resultant blanket of fear under which the 
striking workers’ families lived. After extensive field- 
work, double-checking all facts and talking to a wide 
range of affected people, I wrote three pieces meant to 
be run as front page anchors on consecutive days. All 
it took was one phone call from the news editor to the 
commissioner of police to seek his reaction, to kill 
all the stories. I was told the stories would affect the 
morale of policemen. 

` The sheerchicanery of this took my breath away. 
It still required a few more run-ins with the southern 
railway general manager at his daily press briefings to 
clarify for me the huge distortions in the media cover- 
age of the nation's biggest and most important work- 
ers’ strike. Even more pathetic was the total lack of 
editorial planning and preparation — its sheer attitude 
—tothe coverage ofthe strike. Journalism seemed like 
such a casual, ad hoc activity, operating largely as a 
mouthpiece of authority. Here, ‘authority’ seemed to 
bethe solecriterion for ‘truth’. 

This was exposed with even greater vehemence 
just one year later when Indira Gandhi imposed the 
draconian Emergency and officially imposed press 
censorship. While many major and minor newspapers, 
totheircredit, greeted this with ‘blank edits’, one must 
also add that in the newsrooms I knew, there was 
jubilation with reporters dancing on table-tops cele- 
brating the fact that they no more needed to slog about 
‘gathering’ news, that news would henceforth be 
‘hand-outs’. Censorship was interpreted as making the 
reporter’s life more laid-back. That was when I first bid 
goodbye to full-time journalism. 

Of course, the manner in which Emergency cen- 
sorship was resisted and fought is a saga in itself. Pro- 
prietors, publishers, editors, reporters, columnists, 
cartoonists, photographers, typesetters — all did their 
glorious bit; not to speak of the sheer energy of the 
nationwide underground press (the Indian samizdat or 
literature outside censorship) that was written, pro- 
duced and distributed in the most challenging of ways. 
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The post-Emergency spring thunder in ‘investi- 
gative’ journalism and the mushrooming of fresh 
media initiatives contributed to both glamorising the 
profession as well as setting it up, at last, as big busi- 
ness. Besides becoming cash cows, the big media 
houses also became an open plaything of specific 
political agendas, developing а candid-nexus, and 
changing the very vision and direction of journalism 
in India. From idealism to secure careerism was a 
decade-long process. With cleverer investment strat- 
egies and circulation drives, with scientific mopping 
up of ad revenues and with brazen commoditisation 
of their ‘brands’, a new breed of newspaper proprie- 
tors emerged who have, in the last decade, compre- 
hensively corporatised the journalistic profession. 
They don’t bat an eyelid today, in the Madras edition 
of a prominent national daily, when management cir- 
culates notes requiring journalists to wear 'sober ties' 
and 'closed shoes'. Along with individual perks con- 
tracts, number-lock brief cases and swipe card regis- 
tration of attendance, the journalist today could easily 
pass off for a marketing executive or the front office 
manager of a five-star hotel. 

My own encounters with official machineries 
of control and curtailment of freedom of expression 
continued for the next two decades in all manner of 
farcical and severe ways — from being beaten up and 
having my cameras smashed by cops, receiving threa- 
tening calls, being accused of 'seditious' writing, 
being blocked by the army from meeting riot victims, 
having an artistic film I collaborated in axed by the 
government, and so on. I never saw it as particularly 
debilitating as it also motivated one to fight against 
it — often with positive results. As outstanding inter- 
national journals like Index on Censorship reveal, there 
is hardly a decline in the quantum of arm-twisting 
and media manipulations the world over or as Noam 
Chomsky points out, itis anyway all part of a massive 
exercise in ‘manufacturing consent’. . 

At the same time, the global resistance to all 
this too has acquired collective vitality and momen- 
tum. Today, Ihave come to regard ‘official’ censorship 
and infringements of the rights of freedom of speech 
as evils that can be named and fought. They no longer 
afflict or threaten or cripple you with some medi- 
eval fear. Today, you know you are not isolated and 
alone in resisting and opposing such limiting tenden- 
cies. You also see it as an essential tussle — the battle 
to open up and expand the limits to 'free speech'. 
There is also a whole new area of as-yet ‘open’ infor- 
mation pipeline on the internet that makes one 


imagine a future democracy of information and know- 
ledge. 

The real ‘censorship’ — if it can be called that — 
the real curtailment of ideas/thought/expression in the 
era of ‘open markets’, comes from another quarter — 
private owners of media. The shifting of media 
monopolies from governments to private mavericks 
has led to a global ‘Murdochisation’ — the rapid and 
predatory cannibalisation of a variety of forms of print 
media into stereotyped products of, not information, 
butentertainment. This certainly represents an extreme 
distortion of the idea of ‘freedom of speech’. The sup- 
planting of broadsheet content with tabloid content — 
what is being described as ‘broadloidisation’ —is truly 
an exercise by media monopolists in cramping mind 
and thought quite unprecedented in the history of the 
print media. 

When governments exercised their awesome 
control and hold over news/newsprint/ads/taxes, jour- 
nalists and their organisations fought do-or-die battles 
to win major space for the cause of ‘freedom of expres- 
sion’. Today, the media barons have taken over and 
are redefining media content in whimsical and vanda- 
listic ways, reducing the profession to an extension of 
advertising. But, now, there is nothing the journalists 
or their associations can do about it. The battle for 
‘openness’ and ‘freedom’ is, by definition, reserved 
against repressive state machineries with vested inter- 
est in denying ‘freedoms’. 

But when Johnny-come-lately media moghuls — 
who also now style themselves as ‘editors-in-chief’ — 
get into the act to define the prime concern of their 
brands as ‘sunshine’ or ‘froth’ or ‘celeb leisure’ or 'f&f" 
stories, there is nothing journalists can do anymore 
except silently participate or, equally silently, opt 
out. In my personal case too, this was one assault on 
my sensibility that I could protest against only by 
resigning — when the management pushed to redefine 
my roleas ‘arts editor’ to some sort of aloosely defined 
‘glamour editor’. Characteristically, as in such cases, 
there was absolutely no support from anyone in 
the editorial fraternity of the group, except the three 
young colleagues in my department who resigned en 
masse. 

Unlike on earlier occasions, this was a bloodless 
exit. A journalist colleague explained it te me: “The 
media is по longer a brave vehicle for free information. 
Today its prime business is “selling space". So itis the 
owners who will decide what they will sell in that space. 
It’s like as if from a shop where I used to sell religious 
literature till yesterday, I suddenly begin to sell porno- 


graphy. Only, I might spend some time and money to 
project pornography astruly spiritual material.” 

So, if media satraps devise strategies for mop- 
ping up ad revenues from global cosmetic giants 
through a blatant projection of semi-clad models, 
beauty queens and luxury lifestyles on the front pages 
and, even more aggressively, in the glossy, multi- 
colour ‘Saturday’ supplements, it really heralds the end 
of an era in which information and informed opinion/ 
comment/analysis was held sacrosanct. It signals a 
full-blown commoditisation of information, which is 
directly antithetical to the press’ claims of ‘freedom’. 
We should not forget that, as for the ‘arts’, the first free- 
dom of the media too is its freedom not to bea business. 

Once media barons opt to treat news and ‘intelli- 
gent’ coverage on par with candyfloss confectionery, 
it follows they too are liable under laws of trade and 
commerce (like MRTP or quality control) and should 
not be sympathised within the name of ‘press freedom’. 
One would be hardpressed today to defend most main- 
stream media vehicles on grounds of championing the 
cause of an open society. If at all, they are only busy 
narrowing (even restricting) space for dealing with 
issues of vital concern to our society. 

It is this form of ‘internal censorship’, galloping 
like a virulent cancer through the entrails of our 
media, that I find more deadly and devastating today. 
It is contributing to a voluntary flight of concerned 
writers/thinkers from the mainstream media which is, 
maybe, more pernicious than jailing journalists. Pris- 
ons and draconian laws we can fight through political, 
legal and syndicalist equipment. But we entirely lack 
any equipment to fight the rapid, and deliberate, 
moronisation of the media. The old form of censorship 
only stamped across the paper. This one stamps across 
the practise, the very soul, of the media. Obviously, a 
new form of non-profit minded media ownership has 
to emerge before we can even being to postulate ‘free- 
dom of expression’. 


Sadanand Menon 


ERRATA 
In the article entitled ‘Somanatha: narratives of a history’ by 
Romila Thapar, ‘Seminar’ 475, March 1999, footnote no. 38 
should read — К.Н. Davis, Lives of Indian Images, Princeton 
University Press, New Jersey, 1997, р, 93. 


In Mahesh Rangarajan’s article, ‘Seminar’ 480, August 1999, 
the title should read ‘One, two, many Indias?’ On page 27, 3rd 
column, last para, Potty Sriramulu, should read, Potti Sriramulu. 


The errors are regretted. 
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INamonth dominated by the non-news of what appears 
to be an issueless election, it is hardly surprising that 
the continuing tragedy of East Timor has elicited mini- 
mal concern. Possibly this is because we, as a nation 
and people, are so self-obsessed that we believe there 
is little to learn from others and other situations. 
Asamulti-ethnic society, India has faced its share 
of disturbances by quiescent minority groups. These 
stirrings, some taking the shape of struggles for self- 
determination, have been handled with varying degrees 
of success. The Mizo Accord of 1985 is often cited as 
atextbook example of taming an armed insurgency and 
bringing the region and its people into the national 
mainstream. Kashmir, on the other hand, remains a 
troubled site, often raising disturbing political and 
ethical questions about Indian policy and practise. 
Given our troubled legacy — be it regarding 
externally fuelled insurgency and terrorism or more 
genuine complaints about systemic discrimination and 
violation of human rights by the affected populace — 
India, more than most other states, should have been 
sensitive to the concerns and fears that East Timor 
raises. Do wenotknow that when outside parties raise 
humanitarian concerns, these are imbricated in the 
complex geopolitics ofnational self-interest? Equally, 
faced with situations of severe repression, if not geno- 
cide, have we not intervened in other nation-states? 
Ordo Bangladesh and Sri Lanka stand as cases apart? 
East Timor was annexed by Indonesia a few 
months after the departure of the original colonising 
power, Portugal, in 1975. Given Indonesia’s crucial 
rolein the ‘free’ world’s anti-Communist containment 
strategy, no one vociferously objected to the take-over. 
No furious cries about human rights; nothing about the 
rights of an oppressed people's for self-determination. 
The situation today has somewhat changed. 
Indonesia is a state in crisis. President Suharto was 
forcéd to step down, the military lost credibility, and 
the country is negotiating the difficult path towards 
democratisation. More significantly, through the last 
quarter century, the East Timorese have continued to 
struggle and won greater support for their cause. That 
is why the violent crackdown by armed militias on 
East Timor ostensibly with Indonesian military sup- 
port, despite the verdict of the UN held referendum, 
has caused such деер dismay. 
We are now witnessing the spectacle of an armed 
multinational peace-keeping force, with Australia 


Family Business 


taking the lead, intervening in East Timor, ostensibly 
to hold Indonesia to its promise of respecting the 
verdict of the referendum. The East Timorese, by an 
overwhelming majority, voted for independence as 
against continuing as an autonomous province within 
Indonesia. The moral basis of theirclaimis undeniable, 
as is their need for external assistance. 

Yet, the previous experience of peace-keeping 
forces, be it under the UN, NATO, or US aegis, hardly 


' inspires confidence. The examples of Cambodia, 


Somalia, Iraq, Haiti, Rwanda, Bosnia, and the latest, 
Kosovo, clearly underline the danger that armed inter- 
vention, even for humanitarian reasons, may well end 
up exacerbating the tragedy. 

At one level there is the debate about the mode 
of intervention. Would diplomacy or economic sanc- 
tions against Indonesia prove more effective than a 
peace-keeping force? Even if armed intervention is 
agreed toas the best strategy, would not aregional force 
under ASEAN be more credible? At least it might 
dampen the accusations about US hegemony, a view 
which has gained strength post-Iraq. 

Underlying the discussions on the various pro- 
posals is not just a concern about efficacy and least- 
cost strategies. Most nations, legitimately, are 
concerned about a further weakening of the principle 
of inviolability of national sovereignty. Already 
hemmed in by aseries of multilateral agreements, from 
WTOto human rights, the presence of foreign troops is 
seen as akin to recolonisation. But even more than the 
concern about legitimising external intervention is a 
deep and visceral fear, particularly in multi-ethnic 
states, of a snow-balling effect. Of, like in the erstwhile 
USSR and Yugoslavia, East Timor becoming the har- 
binger of the unravelling of the state. And the region 
falling prey to the machinations of the powerful. 

Without discounting any of these fears there 
needs to be equivalent concern, and from within the 
states on the firing line, regarding the rights and 
freedoms of the affected people. Using the bogey of 
an external danger to suppress local disaffection is the 
favourite ploy of despotic regimes. And as long as this 
serves the interests of the globally powerful, status quo 
ante is maintained. Indians, whatever their appre- 
hensions about Kashmir, need to debate East Timor if 
we wish to recapture the moral terrain in politics. 


Harsh Sethi 
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Integration of the Indian The Orient Longman Atlas for Тһе Transfer of Power in India 
States Schools V P Menon 

V P Menon Up-to-date, comprehensive and user- The story of the transfer of power is 
When on 15 August 1947 India friendly, this atlas makes the world more covered in this book from the 
became Independent, one of the accessible through maps and graphical outbreak of World War II in 

largest unresolved problems facing it representation of data. It helps users September 1939 to the beginning of 
was the presence of 554 Princely ` comprehend thé relationship between +a new phase of Indian históry on 15 
States. The British Government had ^ physical features and human activities. ^ August 1947. The narrative deals 
announced that with their departure In addition to the political and physical. with the Cripps negotiations, the 
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independent. It was widely feared variations, soil types, vegetation and · / Simla Conference, the Cabinet 

that India would break up on this human activities such as agriculture, Mission, the Interim Government and 
account. Yet, by the time the new industry, communications and tourism. Ње Union Constituent Assembly. 
constitution came into force on 26 А The book ends with an account of 
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transformative perspectives in the Humanities. Full support will be offered for 4 domestic 
scholarships and partial support for one scholarship to study in recognised universities in the 
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write to: 


Mr. S. Sivakumar 


Sunya Foundation ` 
The Retreat | 
Shahibag 
Ahmedabad 380 004 
Tel: 079-2866877-79 
Fax: 079-2866604 
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CARING TODAY 
FOR YOUR TOMORROW. 





Ou children, our future, need the utmost care. And ot Hero Honda we care. 


For you, your family and the environment. 


Hero Honda's superior 4-stroke technology and its high fuel-efficiency makes it 


one of India’s most environmentfriendly motorcycles 


Little wonder, then, that today over one and a half million proud Hero Honda 


owners ate making an impact on our environment across the country. Ensuring a 








brighter and a pollution-free tomorrow for the future generation. Е 
: 3 
Ride a Hero Honda. And show the world that you care z 
à 
Leading.the way 
i 
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However macho you may be, 
.body odour will make you smell like this. 


A shoe. Introducing new Cinthol International with a powerful 
deodorant that prevents body odour. Now you can be ` iiia 
as fresh and macho as you ever wanted to be. pss. tat = 


CINTHOL FRESHNESS. CINTHOL CONFIDENCE. 





Madison DMB&B-G-1041 
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CHRONICLES 
OF 
CORRUPTION 
1947-97 


SIZE = HARD COVER 
6.25” x 9,25” : 1 ISBN 81-86558-08-X 
4 Distributed by IBH 
пе by í M EE and available at all „- 


Shiv Visvanathan 


Harsh Sethi 1 Й leading bookstores. 


Enquiries can be THE to: Banyan Books, 59, my "" Parliament Street, New Delbi 110001. 
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Е | : e e ge Take a deep look into Julie's eyes. 
What do you see, fifteen years 


‘from now ? The caring eyes 


‚ І This is 9 year old Julie. 07 7. ба field nurse or the blank eyes 


-~ , Of a prostitute .The truth is, 


Lu, ; EC WW 
She S going to grow EP to either be "it could be either, and it depends 


= ЖЕЕ, | ' . on you. Through Nanhi Kali, > : 
a social worker or a sex worker. : 


you can become the foster parent 


And you're going to decide which. of a little girl like Julie. By giving | 
"Es Ps Rs. 100 a month towards her 
NU INED MEE EE M CM IM EO education. Your 'daughter' will be 
put into school and in fact, you 
- will receive regular reports about 
her progress including a photograph. 
.. Nanhi Kali is a special project 
of the K.C. Mahindra Education: 
Trust - a trust set up by one 
of the most reputed industrial 
families in India. A trust that's - 
. been working since 1953 to 
promot education and 
enlightenment across the country. 


Since Nanhi Kali literally means 





‘little flower’, with the help of 
people like you, we hope to 
repair the broken petals of 

thousands of such underprivileged 
7 little girls. So please, 


look into Julie's eyes and 


make up your mind, now. 





«^w lali? | 
S 7 A project of К. C. Mahindra Education Trust |, 
Cecil Court, Mahakavi Bhushan Marg, Mumbai - 1. 





Created by Contract fora cause. | І : р | Phone : 2021031. Fax : 2852441. 
Yes], would like to adopt a ‘Nanhi Kali" like Julie. ¥ Enclosed is my cheque of Rs. 1200 (@ Rs. 100 p.m.) in favour of K.C. Mahindra Education Trust for 
one year's education, Please do send me progress reports and a photograph. @ Instead of one Nanhi Kali, | would like to adopt... ": ^ . Nanhi Kalis for... ^. years. Thank you. 


© Anonymity of donor is assured. @ All donations are exempted under section 80 G of the Income Tax Act. x 
: - А 
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The ultimate in comfort. 
The world’s No.1 in air conditioning. . 


‘THE CARRIER RANGE IN INDIA 
п WINDOW AIR-CONDITIONERS ш SPLIT 
AIR-CONDITIONERS m MULTI SPLIT 





S AIR-CONDITIONERS m AIR HANDLING UNITS 
m CHILLERS a COMPRESSORS 
/ | i 

= 
8 | 
Ы CORPORATE HEADQUARTERS AND FACTORY, CARRIER AIRCON LIMITED, Delhi-Jaipur Highway, Narsingpur, 
i Gurgaon Tel : 0124-372231-8 Fax : 372230. NORTH: Deihi Tel : (011) 6496369-72 fax : 6496373. 
Fi SOUTH: Chennai: (044) 82377321 Fax: 8261398. WEST: Mumbai: Tel: (022) 3736651-57, 3752810 
& Fax: 3782293. EAST: Calcutta: Tel: (033) 4749300, 4750492 Fax: 4749016. . 
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Asmile. A teardrop. A raised eyebrow. 
A flare of the nostnis. A frown. These are 
just a few manifestations of a language 
that transcends the spoken word. 


Spontaneously communicating 


feelings like ardour, agony, ecstasy, At Herdillia, we've also devoted 
excitement, fervour, fright, passion and over two decades perfecting . "d 
pain. All housed in the human body and chemical reactions, thereby elevating — 7 ge 
triggered by amazing chemical reactions. the quality of fife. In homes, offices, Е 
Devotion and dedication have enabled а industries and in agriculture. З 
handful to master the art of self-expression. It's our way of expressing underlying | 
Fostering it to perfection. In the visual arts, feelings. Like concern and care. Feelings that 7 





the performing arts, music and dance. аге an inherent part of Herdillia’s chemistry. $ 





- Excitement, anxiety, agony 
апа ecstasy -. P. 
some amazing chemical .4 ~ 


yy 


| үз 
reactions we all possess“? 


(b 


HERDILLIA 
CHEMICALS 
LIMITED 


Air india Building, 
Nariman Point, Mumbai 400 021 
Е The ISO 9002 certification covers the facilities for Phenol, Acetone, Phthalic Anhydnde, 
Because chemicals are a fact of life Diacetone Alcohol, Dedecyi Phenol, Isobutyl Benzene, Diphenyl Oxide and Isophorone. 





With Best Compliments From 


Bill Ballarpur Industries Limited 


The Thapar Group 


Head Office: 
THAPAR HOUSE | 
124, JANPATH, NEW DELHI 110001 _ 
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Т.С Limited. One of India's largest private sector companies with a turnover of nearly Rs.8000 crores. 


Gross profit exceeding Rs. 1000 crores. In market capitalisation terms, among the highest in the 
country, showing a growth of more than four times in four sare (March 1996 - Rs. 5570.99 crores ; March 1999 - 
Rs. 93,633.46 crores). Record foreign exchange earnings of $1.8 billion over the last decade. With businesses 
internationally benchmarked to achieve global competitiveness. 

ITC's leadership position is based on its sharp focus on growing its core businesses in tobacco & cigarettes, 
hotels & tourism, packaging & paperboard, exports and real estate. Gathering strength and support from 12,000 employees, 


160,000 shareholders, 1 million retailers and 150,000 farmers. Touching the lives of millions more. 


‘Moving ahead with the mission of delivering sustained value for all stakeholders. Creating a winning 


organisation. Now and for the future. 


Zl X. 


LTC. Limited 


pem ens s a À——ÀÁ— € $ tetas macar tetto pn аЛ hd S dam s ner чу уб age 


LTOBACCO 4 & CIGARETTES * “HOTELS. E TOURISM * * “PACKAGING & PAPERBOARD 4 EXPORIS REAL ESTATE | 











Lintas ITC $ 2117 1 





HDFC understands that even o well constructed home needs 


maintenance and repairs. Improvements that can make your home 


HOME 


-a better place. Such as roofing, waterproofing, exterior and interior 





painting, plumbing ond electrical work. Any such improvement 


IMPROVEMENT 


is possible with loans that match your needs and repaying capacity. 


And the loons оге repayable in easy monthly instalments. 


LOANS 


So walk into your nearest HDFC office or call us for details 
We'll be glad to help you саа value to your home. 





s, 169, Backbry Reclamation, 
‘Mamas 400 020 Phones, 7820282, 2836255 
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Akurdi, Puné 411 035 
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Hotel Inter-Continental New Delhi 


Standing tall in the heart of the city. 


444 Luxurious rooms and suites. 
Club Inter-Continental floors, the business class accommodation. 
8 Food & Beverage outlets including 
the world famous Blue Elephant restaurant. 
Extensive Guest services, Banquets and Conference facilities. 


All presented in international style with traditional Indian hospitality. 


a 
Vt 
{v 
HOTEL 


INTER: CONTINENTAL 
NEW DELHI 


Barakhamba Avenue, Connaught Place, New Delhi-110001 Tel: 3320101 Fax: 3325335 
e-mail: newdelhi@interconti.com Internet Site: www.interconti.com 
Instant Reservations and Sales Offices at: n 
Mumbai: 2873050 Chennai: 8275191 Bangalore: 2860337 Calcutta: 2297289 
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Asia '$ largest integrated dairy со 
owned up 








A Multinational | 






An Indian Company - 






A Farmers” Organisation 





The Kaira District Co-operative Milk Producers‘ Union Limited 
owns Asia's largest integrated dairy, situated at Anand. The Kaira 
Union and milk producers’ unions in 11 other districts of Gujarat, 
each with its own dairy are affiliated to the Gujarat Co-operative 
Milk Marketing Federation Limited. Thus farmers’ organisations 
with a membership of 20.84 lakh farmers command a huge 
dairy network in the state. 


These dairies manufacture milk products under the well-known 
brand names of Amul and Sagar: brands that stand for high 
quality and value for money. The Unions recruit the best 
technical, managerial and marketing talent to successfully 
compete in the marketplace. 


Today, many district milk producers' unions on the Anand 
Pattern have come into being all over India, each with its own 
dairy. The Farmers’ Co-operatives are here to stay. 


Gm Gujarat Co-operative Milk Marketing Federation Limited, Anand 388 001. Internet address: www.amul.com 


Amul SAGAR 
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14, N Block Market, Greater Kailash Part I 
New Delhi 110 048 
Tel: 6212184, 6212185, 6465497 Main Shop: 6212183 
Fabrics: 6445293 N-5 Shop 6445293 N-7 Shop 6212761 


#10 L.S.C. Nelson Mandela Road 54, 17th Main, IInd Block 
Vasant Kunj Koramangala 

New Delhi 110 070 Bangalore 560 034 

Tel: 6899775, 6899778 Tel: 5520004, 5532070 
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RETAIL AND EXPORT OF HOME FURNISHINGS 
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a journal which’ seeks to reflect through frec discussion, 
every shade of Indian thought and aspiration. Each топ, 
* а single probiem i5 debated by writers belonging different 
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UNLIKE its counterpart in many other democracies, 
the Indian Police has rarely been held in high esteem 
by its compatriots. Though many in the police may 
feel deeply distressed when confronted with the late 
Justice A.N. Mulla’s much quoted description of 
the police as ‘a uniformed gang of criminals’, they do 
reluctantly admit that ‘no self-respecting person would 
willingly associate with the police — whether as a 
witness, a complainant or a defendent.' This when 
most of us do turn to the police for help, not that we 
have many other options, when in trouble as victims 
ofcrime. 

The gulf separating the police from the public is 
notanew development. The descriptions ofthe village 
chowkidar, the medieval kotwal, daroga or patil, more 
often than not, are about their venality and cruelty. 
Equally, the modern police force which can trace its 
constitution to the colonial Indian Police Act of 1861, 
modelled interestingly on the Irish ratherthan the Bri- 
tish framework, was structured more as ‘a defender 
of the establishment’ than as an impartial and profes- 
sional organisation owing essential accountability to 
thecitizens andthe rule of law. i 

Expectations that an independent, democratic 
India would radically overhaul the inherited colonial 
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The problem 


legacy — structure, role and function — have been 
unfortunately belied, and perception about the police 
as an anti-citizen force continues to hold sway. To 
argue, as some indeed have done, that alienation 
from the public is to be expected since the police is man- 
dated to exercise force on behalf of the state smacks 
of essentialism. It takes away from the need to insti- 
tute changes in structure, composition and working 
style so that the police is experienced more as a friend 
and protector. 

The widespread dissatisfaction with the function- 
ing of the police both its behaviour and efficacy — has 
led to the setting up of many a commission, the latest 
being the National Police Commission. It is a marker 
of the times that since the NPC submitted its recommen- 


‘dations nearly two decades back, state response, 


irrespective of the regime, has been one of stonewall- 
ing if not active disregard. True, we hear periodic 
fulmination about police reform; also about the cons- 
titution of further expert subcommittees. But concerted 
action remains a distant cry. 

Many of the standard criticisms/suggestions 
focus on the lack of skills, training, orientation and 
leadership qualities of the force; a command structure 
suited more to the armed forces resulting in a percep- 
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tion of the citizen as ‘enemy’; a skewed distribution 
of scarce resources towards high profile activities like 
VIP security as against strengthening the thana and the 
beat constable; a tendency to create special forces 
(Rapid Action Force, National Security Guard) while 
neglecting the main force; and above all, a persistent 
and unhealthy interference by the bureaucratic and 
political class. Every scholarly study, reports of offi- 
cial commissions, or accounts by retired police offi- 
cers highlight the same malaise, come up with similar 
suggestions. As did the two previous issues of Semi- 
nar, October 1977 (The Police) and August 1980 
(Policing). . 


Citizen ire against the police is, however, insuf- ` 


ficiently cognizant of the conditions under which the 
force operates — poor pay, abysmal housing conditions, 
tortuously long hours of work. Self-esteem and pro- 
fessional pride can hardly be expected to flower in an 
environment of scarce materialities, further com- 
pounded by deep suspicion and hostility. Media cove- 
rage, with its focus on the venal and the spectacular, 
too has contributed to a distorted perception about 


police realities. Equally at faultis the sorry stateofour . 


criminal justice system — outmoded laws, insufficient, 
crowded and ill-equipped courts, a paucity of judges 


and public prosecutors, and an antediluvian legal pro- 
cess—all of which contribute both to inordinate delays 
anda poor conviction record. 

Even more troubling than the problems associ- 
ated with everyday crime and lack of security are the 
situations of breakdown —riots, insurgency, terrorism, 
organised crime. Is our police force equipped to under- 
stand, far less respond to, the challenges posed by the 
changing profile of crime and criminals? More so, 
given the requirements of skill, autonomy and profes- 
sionalism-— qualities that the force sorely lacks. 

None of this is of much concern to the citizen. The 
face one encounters is that of apathy, inefficiency, bru- 
tality, corruption and inequity — a tendency to favour 
the powerful. No wonder, when faced with escalating 
threat to property and persona, the effort is to seek 
out alternative arrangements — from private security 
to arrangements with the local dadas and the mafia. 

As we move towards the new millennium, chal- 
lenges of law and order, of security and of justice take 
on a fresh urgency. This issue of Seminar debates dif- 
ferent aspects of the police-citizen interface. The 
voices, in the main, are those of police persons, both 
serving and retired. They, more than others, should 
know what needs to be done. | 
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THE image of the Indian Police is not 
that of acitizen-friendly force. Public 
criticism varies from its alleged 
overzealousness and brutalization at 
one end of the spectrum, to ineffec- 
tiveness in controlling crime and 
criminals at the other — not surprising 
in the face of mounting evidence of 
violence and crime. The low image of 
the police, in some states like Bihar, 
has darkened even further. Instead of 
beinganinstrumenttoenforcethe rule 
of law, it is increasingly seen as a pli- 
abletool in the hands ofunscrupulous 
politicians. 

This is not a new development. 
The Indian Police has along tradition 
of being a partisan instrument in the 
hands of the rulers since colonial 
times. Atthe heart of the problem is the 
fact that a section of police officers 
instead of fighting crime and criminals 
decided to join them, because doing so 
was more profitable and less risky. 


A citizen-friendly force? 


VED MARWAH 


Organised crime cannot flourish with- 
out some police connivance. 


Theincreasing politicisation of 


the police in India has seriously affec- 
ted its morale and discipline. The resul- 
ting polarization in some of the states 
has been along religious, caste and 
ethnic lines, eroding its credibility. 
The emergence of armed senas in 
Bihar and U.P. was a consequence of 
this loss of faith in the state police to 
protect people’s life and property. An 
unholy nexus has developed between 
corruptpolice officers and unscrupu- 
lous politicians. The criminalisation 
of politics has affected police per- 
formance more than the performance 
of any other state institution. 

The wholesale transfer of police 
officers with each change of govern- 
ment has become a routine matter. 
Officers have to undergo the humili- 
ation and harassment of being trans- 
ferred again and again, sometimes 


++, 


within 24 hours. How can a police 
force led by such demoralised offi- 
cers perform in a fair and effective 
manner? 


Т. police has not escaped the evil 
effects of communalism and casteism 
in Indian society. A partisan and poli- 
ticised police has often been used to 
intimidate adversaries and reward 
supporters. When the police uses its 
discretionary powers and enforces the 
law in a selective manner, as happens 
quite blatantly in states like Bihar 
and U.P., it is no longer trusted by the 
people. The registration of cases, their 
investigation and prosecution has 
increasingly become a matter of poli- 
tical expediency. Even arrests and 
searches by the police are often made 
to serve partisan ends. 

Nowhere in the world can a 
police force effectively perform its 
role without the cooperation of the 
people. It is not a coincidence that 
armed senas have mushroomed in 
those parts of the country where the 
police has ceased to be a professional 
force to provide a sense of security to 
the weak and deprived. It is not that 
criticism against the police is a new 
phenomenon. Much of what is being 
alleged today has been said earlier 
too. The allegations of incompetence, 
corruption, brutalization, and being a 
violator rather than an enforcer of 
the rule of law, have all been voiced 
before. But the deteriorating law and 
ordersituation and an increasing sense 
of insecurity in the country have lent 
anew edge to these allegations. 

Therule of law is the mostimpor- 
tant component of a democracy and it 
is the police which is entrusted with its 
enforcement. Itis the weaker sections, 
which includes women, children, old 
people, the poorand handicapped, who 
need the police more than other sec- 
tions of the society. Ask them what it 
means to be without police protection. 


But who is responsible for the 
current state of affairs? In our politi- 
cal and criminal justice system there 
is big gap between what is required to 
be done under the law and what actu- 
ally happens. Misconceived ideas 
about crime prevention and unreal 
expectations force the police to take 
recourse to short-cuts. In doing this it 
has the tacit and, sometimes, open 
support from its seniors and political 
rulers. À police system thatconstantly 
attempts to cover up its illegal acts will 
find it difficult to maintain a citizen- 
friendly image. 


T. present system of administra- 
tiveand political supervision overthe 
police suffers from many distortions. 
After the separation of the executive 
from the judiciary with the amend- 
ment ofthe Criminal Procedure Code 
in 1973, theso-called magisterial con- 
trol has lost its original motivation. 
Complete control has now passed on 
to political rulers. Not surprisingly, the 
police tend to be the handmaiden of 
the political rulers of the day. There is 
noalternative to creating institutional 
mechanisms to insulate the police 
from arbitrary administrative and 
political control, and to subject it to 
the control of an agency like a secu- 
rity commission, which functions in a 
non-partisan manner and holds the 
rule of law and public interest as the 
sole criteria for judging police per- 
formance. 

The existing mechanisms of 
accountability need to be refined and 
enlarged to ensure that the police does 
not resort to illegal methods. For the 
sake of so-called ‘practical considera- 
tions’, the police is expected to take 
recourse to extra-legal measures for 
crime control and the maintenance 
of public order. There is need for 
strengthening the traditional mecha- 
nisms as well as for the creation of 
new ones to enforce individual as 


well as organizational accountability 
in the police. 

Public grievances and com- 
plaint cells outside the police depart- 
ment should enquire into complaints 
against police officers. The National 
Police Commission has recommen- 
ded the creation of these cells to make 
the force more accountable and res- 
ponsive. Officers must get out of the 
habit of only calculating the likely 
political consequences of their actions 
foradvancing theircareers. It has been 
aptly stated that, 'the rule of law has 
been subverted by the rule of politics.’ 

Specific determinants to evalu- 
ate police performance should be laid 
down to replace the current practice 
of depending on crime statistics. The 
members of state legislatures and 
Parliament should be educated about 
the harm this practice has done to 
police functioning. The over 100 year 
old svstem of maintaining police 
records of crime and criminals has 
become non-functional because of a 
huge increase in crime and the number 
of criminals. The technological revo-, 
lution in information and communica- 
tion technology has opened new vistas 
for a complete transformation of the 
system. Computerisation of police 
records cannot be postponed any 
longer. 


Т. job of maintaining public order 
too has become much more compli- 
cated. Traffic management, crowd 
control, and organised crimes are 
examples of areas which require high 
levels of expertise. Specialisation in 
different aspects of policing, such as 
intelligence and investigation, should 
be introduced. Officers should be 
encouraged to opt for one stream of. 
police administration or the other, 
depending on their aptitude and incli- 
nation. Only a professional body of 
well-trained and motivated officers 
can deal with difficult and compli- 
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cated problems of today. Even a beat 
constable needs access to modern 
technology for communication and 
information about crime and crimi- 
nals. To function effectively in the age 
of information revolution, the police 
requires technological upgradation 
and an element of specialisation and 
professionalism. 

The problem of police brutality 
has been with us for a long time. It is 
as old as the police force. Nor is itcon- 
fined to any one country. Adistinction 
must be drawn between the legitimate 
use of force by the police and its ille- 
gal use. The nature of police work is 
such that sometimes it has to use force 
in the legitimate discharge of its duties. 
It is only when force not sanctioned 
by law is used that one talks of police 
brutality. Even іп thecase of legitimate 
use of force, the police is expected to 
keep ittoaminimum. Theuse of force 
can be termed as illegal if, in its use, 
due care and caution is not exercised 
and it is more than the required mini- 
mum. 


W, do police officers indulge in 
brutal and inhuman acts? One answer 
could be that like every large organi- 
zation the police force has its quota of 
rotten eggs, and itis they who indulge 
in these illegal acts for sadistic reasons 
or for personal ends. But that is only a 
part of the answer. If these were the 
only factors, the solution to the prob- 
lem would not be that difficult, and the 
tightening of disciplinary control and 
punishment of the delinquent police 
officers would achieve the desired 
objectives. 

The problem of brutalization 
and the use of third-degree methods 
in the police is, however, more diffi- 
cult and complex. A large majority of 
cases of police brutality take place not 
because of individual aberration, but 
because of systemic compulsions. The 
practice is more widespread than we 
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would like to believe. Itcould not have 
gone unchecked since British days 
if there was no tacit support of senior 
police officers, bureaucrats, politi- 
cians and the judiciary. The factis that 
the practice also enjoys the support 
of a large section of the public in the 
mistaken belief that it is necessary 
for effective maintenance of law and 
order. 


A part of the problem lies in the 
aggressive enforcement of law and 
order as a quick-fix solution to the 
problem of rising crime, without tack- 
ling the root causes for the increase 
in crime. A swing from tolerance of 
crime to zero-tolerance could create 
an environment in which extra-legal 
police excesses enjoy considerable 
public support. Police officers are 
told that they are soldiers in the war 
against crime. Is it then surprising 
that in this crusade against crime they 
react strongly when their authority 
and sense of order is challenged? 
Of course, the response is more vio- 
lent when the person challenging the 
police with physical violence, oreven 
abusive behaviour, happens to be a 
member of a ‘disliked’ racial or reli- 
gious group. 

Theuse of third-degree methods 
in the interrogation of suspects is not 
uncommon in many countries, includ- 
ing India. Aserious problem exists and 
it must be faced; wishing it away will 
not make it disappear. The fact is that 
brutal methods are often practiced 
by motivated and committed police 
officers and notalways by the corrupt 
and ineffective ones. The police alone 
should not be entrusted with the task 
of prevention of.crime. It needs to be 
understood that most of the factors 
that lead to crime are not within the 
purview ofthe police at all. 

The level of social breakdown in 
many cities is unprecedented. The 
sub-human conditions in which a 


large part of the cities’ population live 
in ghettos are unbelievable. There is 
an acute collapse of the social struc- 
ture. No police force, even the most 
efficient one, can by itself prevent 
all crimes. It is this misconception 
about the role of the police that is the 
primary cause for such brutal police 
behaviour. 

Judge, jury and executioner — 
that is how policemen, under severe 
pressure of operating in a society rid- 
dled with extra-legal influences, start 
viewing themselves. The worst among 
them, basking in the macho image of 
supercops bestowed on them by the 
media, do not appear too unhappy 
with playing the role of legislature, 
judiciary and executive simultane- 
ously. They becomethe role model for 
therest ofthe policeforce. 


A. increase in crime, orevenacou- 
ple of ghastly crimes, can cause great 
public outrage. Frustrated at their 
failure to control crime and angry at 
the unjust criticism against the force, 
police officers give vent to their feel- 
ings by resorting to extra-legal mea- 
sures. Illegal arrests, fake encounters 
and torture in police custody may bring 
about some visible signs of improve- 
ment and positive media attention for 
a brief period, but in the long run they 
camnot control crime. 

Traditionally, third-degree meth- 
ods of interrogation have been applied 
during investigation with some tacit 
social sanction. The problem, how- 
ever, is that it does not take long for 


‘some officers to resort to strong-arm 


methods for extortion and political 
ends. The growing nexus between the 
police, politician and criminal is a 
logical outcome of this process. 

The solution to the problem of 
mafia crime cannot be found without 
breaking the nexus between the police, 
politician and criminal and strength- 
ening the criminal justice system. This 
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will require an enormous amount of 
political courage. Bestowing social 


_sanction on police brutality will only 


weaken the rule of law and not stren- 
gthen it, as is sometimes mistakenly 
believed. If the police is pressurised to 
take ruthless measures to prevent 
crime, the police responds by what 
David Bayley, the well-known author 
on the subject of police administra- 
tion, calls ‘authoritative intervention 
and symbolic justice.’ 


Т in order to extract confes- 
sions was so endemic in our land that 
the British colonial rulers, when enac- 
ting criminal laws for the country, 
decided to make all confessions to 
police officers inadmissible as evi- 
dence. In fact, throughout Europe tor- 
ture was part of the judicial process 
until the Industrial Revolution; the 
practice of custodial violence ended 
in Europe only when literacy spread 
and economic advancement made 
people more politically conscious and 
rights-oriented. Today in Europe, and 
the entire advanced western world, 
custodial violence is taboo. 
^. Butin the developing countries 
with low levels of literacy and subsist- 
ence standards of living, the people, 
especially the haves, demand strong 
action because they are the victims 
of crime. They want the police to use 
third-degree methods on suspects to 
recover their property. This expecta- 
tion of the police resorting to bruta- 
lity is so ingrained in the middle class 
psyche that were an officer to insist on 
acting otherwise there would be a 
spate of complaints alleging weakness 
or collusion on his part. The know- 
ledge that the law is in a position to 
help the protectors of the innocents in 
such situations further strengthens 
their resolve to act as judge and execu- 
tioners as well. 
The interrogation of a person, 
whether witness or suspect, is no easy 


task. It requires tremendous patience 
and considerable understanding of 
human psychology. The truth can be 
elicited only through a lengthy inter- 
rogation process, which includes 
contradicting the suspect with facts 
already secured by the investigating 
officer or by confronting him with 
the statements made by him or by 
other witnesses or accused. This is 
a time consuming and roundabout 
process. 

From an initial reluctance to 
divulge the facts known to him, which 
could be due to various factors like 
fear of his own involvement or disin- 
clination to involve relatives, friends 
or foes because of love, loyalty orfear, 
the suspect has to be taken through a 
lengthy process of intensive question- 
ing to a point where he will disclose 
the facts know to him. Some police 
officers, under pressure of work or 
driven by a desire to achieve quick 
results, are tempted to stray from the 
path of patience and scientific inves- 
tigation and use physical force ins- 
tead. They convince themselves that 
the security needs of the country over- 
ride the requirement of strict adher- 
ence of the legal procedures. 


> ЖО of life and property is the 

primary function of the state and no 
government can hope to survive if it 
fails to perform this role. To a large 
extent the image of the police deter- 
mines the image of the government. 
And it requires more than spin doctors 
to improve the police image. There are 
no short-cuts. People want an effec- 
tive police, not a brutal one. 

To convert the police into a citi- 
zen-friendly force, it is essential that 
its role be completely transformed. 
Instead of a willing tool in the hands 
of the rulers, it has to become a serv- 
ant of the law charged with the respon- 
sibility of protection of life and 
property of citizens. And it cannot per- 


form this role by taking recourse to 
short-cuts. Policemen must treat their 
job asa profession and notas an instru- 
ment of exercising power. Only a 
well-trained, well-equipped and a 


. motivated police force will be able to 


performthis role. 


T. effective performance of this 
role will require not only structural 
changes in police organization, but 
also major reworking of the laws, pro- 
cedures and police rules. India, being 
a plural society, cannot survive with- 
out a neutral and professional police 
force that can function effectively 
within the legal framework. The gap 
between public expectations and 
police performance has to be nar- 
rowed. Catchy slogans and public 
relationsexercises will notachievethe 
desired objective. 

Police reforms can no longer be 
delayed. On top of the reform agenda 
should be the transformation of the 
constable, who is the cutting-edge of 
police administration, into a more res- 
ponsive and effective police function- 
ary. Almost 80% of the police budget 
is related to functions performed by 
the constabulary, but it is the most 
neglected component ofthe organiza- 
tion. Asrecommended by the National 
Police Commission, aconstable must 
be treated as a skilled worker, and his 
working and living conditions mustbe 
accordingly improved. 

Toensure that senior police offi- 
cers are more sensitive to the needs of 
theconstabulary, officers of the Indian 
Police Service should serve for some 
time as constables before promotion 
to higherranks. The Commissioner of 
the Metropolitan Police in London, 
the senior-most police officer in Bri- 
tain, starts his career in the rank of a 
constable. The time has come for the 
removal of the artificial distinction 
between ‘officers and men’. Asystem 
of accelerated promotions for the 
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more qualified and better performers 
can be devised to substitute the present 
‘caste’ system. 

Police officers should be encou- 
raged to opt for specialisation in vari- 
ous streams of police administration. 
After a few years of exposure to dif- 
ferent police jobs, police officers 
should be earmarked for different 
branches depending on their aptitude 
and performance. Policing is too com- 
plicated a job to be handled efficiently 
only through commonsense as was the 
case in the past. Rapid urbanisation 
and the revolution in information 
technology and communications has 
changed all that. Police officers must 
become true professionals if they are 
to succeed in controlling crime and 
criminals. Basic reforms in recruit- 
ment methods, training and system of 
promotions and posting are necessary 
to make the force more professional 
and less brutal. 

Corruption is another problem 
that seriously erodes the image of the 
police. True, the police is not alone in 
being afflicted with this disease. Pos- 
sibly, the dubious distinction of being 
more corrupt rests with other govern- 
ment departments, but undeniably po- 
lice corruption is resented more than 
any other form of corruption. Police 
corruption can take the form of wrong- 
ful search and arrest, registration of 
false cases and use of third-degree 
methods. A corrupt and unprofes- 
sional policeman mounts an assault on 
а citizen's dignity even more than 
causing physical harm. Rude and abu- 
sive behaviour is the single-most 
importantcause of poor police-public 
relations. 

The police cannot perform its 
role effectively without public coop- 
eration, and that is not forthcoming 
because of police ineffectiveness and 
its unfriendly image. Only compre- 
hensive police reforms will be able to 
break this vicious circle. The task can- 
not be postponed any further. 
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Terrorism 
and insurgency 


CHAMAN LAL 


THE job of the police is inherently 
conflictual. It is difficult and hazard- 
ous even in normal times when it is 
related to prevention and detection of 
crime and maintenance of law and 
order. It becomes all the more chal- 
lenging in situations of serious threats 
to internal security such as terrorism 
and insurgency which, besides posing 
a danger to the life and property of 
the people, aim at undermining the 
authority of the state, subverting poli- 
tical institutions and destroying its 
core values. 

Before the emergence of terro- 
rism in Punjab in the early 1980s, the 
police in India had faced communa- 
lism and left-wing extremism as 
major challenges to public order in 
some parts ofthe country. These could 
be handled effectively by the state 
police with assistance from central 
paramilitary forces and the army. The 
insurgency in the North East had pri- 
marily been under the charge of the 
army because of the magnitude and 
complexity of the threat it posed and 
theabsence of any effective system of 
policing in that region. 

Terrorismin Punjab was the first 
real challenge to the administration, 
particularly the police, in India after 
Independence. Its inept handling by 
a professionally mediocre police 
leadership and its exploitation by 
unprincipled politicians for party and 
personal interests, helped it assume 
the character of a malignant disease, 
threatening the very existence ofcivi- 
lized society. The menace was ulti- 
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mately controlled by using methods 
which will always remain question- 
able. Unfortunately, the success of the 
Punjab police incombatting terrorism 
has encouraged police in other states 
such as Andhra Pradesh, Maharashtra, 
Uttar Pradesh to adopt a similar recipe 
in fighting organised violence. 


Т. threat of residual terrorism try- 
ing to raise its head in Punjab cannot 
be taken lightly in view of the deter- 
mined designs of Pakistan’s ISI to 
destablise India through sabotage 
and subversion. Despite a significant 
improvement in the overall situation 
in J&K after the installation of a popu- 
lar government, a comprehensive 
victory against insurgency is yet to be 
achieved. The North East continues to 
simmer with the violent activities of 
a number of insurgent groups moti- 
vated and guided by the mother of all 
insurgencies — the Naga insurgency. 


Andhra Pradesh and Bihar continue to: 


be inthe grip of Naxal violence which 
has further spread to parts of Maha- 
rashtra and Madhya Pradesh. The in- 
ternal security scenario in the country 
is dismal enough to warranta reapprai- 
sal of the strategies, methods and means 
employed by the principal agency, the 
police, in meeting these challenges. 
A basic requirement of police 
effectiveness in dealing with terrorism 
and insurgency is conceptual clarity 
about the nature and magnitude of the 
problemand the role of police in solv- 
ing it. Terrorism is entirely different 
from any other form of violent crimi- 
nal activity. Behind every terrorist 
action is acause, apolitical goal, which 
could not be achieved/articulated 
through conventional methods of pro- 
test and agitation. Terrorism may also 


emerge as a product of déspair result- ' 


ing from the inability of its propaga- 
· tors to launch and sustain a mass 
movement for achieving their politi- 
cal objectives. The roots of terrorism 


lie in misery and frustration arising 
from neglected causes which the ter- 
rorists bring into public focus by sym- 
bolic acts of violence invariably 
directed against innocenttargets. 


Ls is an organised armed 
struggle to capture state power. The 
insurgents aim to control the popu- 
lation by subverting its loyalty to estab- 
lished authority. This is achieved 
through intelligent propaganda to 
mobilise popular support for their 
cause alongside terror-inspiring vio- 
lence designed to demonstrate the 
inability ofthe governmentto provide 
security to citizens. À supportive cli- 
mate of public opinion and military 
successes can turn insurgency into 
a revolution, leading to a fall of the 
established order. A hopeless and 
frustrating situation on the other hand, 
characterised by a lack of public sup- 
port and comparative superiority of 
the security forces, causes degenera- 
tion of insurgency into terrorist acts of 
mindless and indiscriminate violence. 

Terrorism and insurgency are 
complex phenomena imbued with 
political, social, economic and psy- 
chological factors. The emergence 
of terrorism as a weapon of proxy war 
between hostile nations further adds 
to this complexity. These challenges 
call for a comprehensive strategy 


‘based on coordinated plans involving 


administrative, legal, military and dip- 
lomatic measures. Viewing them 
merely as problems of law and order 
would result in losing our perspective 
about the real issues. 

Punjab was afflicted by terror- 
ism which lasted over a decade. J&K 
has been facing the challenge of insur- 
gency since 1989. The north-eastern 
states are confronting insurgent move- 
ments rooted in ethnicity and sub- 
nationalism. The Pakistani support to 
Kashmiri militants and increasing 
contacts of the ISI with insurgents in 


the North East have made these chal- 
lenges even more formidable. 

Every militant movement has a 
distinct identity moulded by its geo- 
political and socio-economic context. 
Terrorism in Punjab was different 
from the ongoing insurgency in J&K, 
while the north-eastern insurgency 
has little in common with either. How- 
ever, all these movements shared a 


‘common genesis — misgovernance 


of the state reflected in the unrespon- 
siveness of the administration to the 
demands and grievances of the people 
and the inaction of the establishment. 


pem and insurgency do not 
develop instantaneously and without 
notice. Every militant movement has 
an incubation period specific to it. The 
armed struggles are preceded by a 
number of preparatory activities open 
to detection by a vigilant police. Itisa 
measure of the ingenuity of the local 
police to read and heed the signs 
like snatching/theft of licensed arms, 
attacks on banks and post offices in 
rural areas, unexplained explosions 
at remote places, disappearance of 
school dropouts and unemployed 
‘educated young boys ~ all of which 
indicate a militant movement in the 
making. : 

Anefficient police should inter- 
vene effectively at the preparatory 
stages and prevent the growth of the 
movement. Experience shows that 
these movements gained strength 
from the apathy and inaction of the 
police inthe initial stages. The killing 
of DIG Police Atwal at the entrance of 
the Golden Temple in April 1983, is an 
example. Properpoliceintervention at 
the time would have, no doubt, cost 
somelives butcould well haveaverted 
Operation Blue Star and the conse- 
quent hurt to the Sikh psyche. 

The best way for police to check 
terrorism or insurgency is nottoallow 
them to develop. This is possible only 
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by a firm and impartial enforcement 
of law immediately on sighting any 
symptom of a developing situation. 
Once this stage is crossed, the situa- 
tion becomes much too complex for 
the police to handle without assistance 
of security forces and application of 
special laws, 


T. use of security forces, particu- 
larly the army, in aid of civil power to 
deal with grave situations of internal 
security invariably creates serious 
problems of command, control and 
coordination. The unfamiliarity ofthe 
security forces with the history, ori gin, 
growth and mass support ofthe move- 
mentimposes a handicap on their ope- 
rational performance which is further 
impaired by ego clashes with thecivil 
administration. The frequentand pro- 
longed deployment of the army on 
internal security duties adversely aff- 
ectsthecombatorientation of army per- 
sonnel andtheir preparedness for war. 

Army officers,particularly those 
at junior levels of command, often 
lack an understanding of the para- 
meters ofthe army's role in aid ofcivil 
authority. Instead of accepting their 
deploymentas assisting civil powerin 
dealing with a particular emergency, 
they generally insist on assuming 
command (ofthe area orthe situation), 
making the civil authorities redun- 
dant. Theiradvocacy of aunified com- 
mandis acleverploy to make the civil 
administration, particularly the police, 
subordinate to the army which is not 
implied in the principle of aid to civil 
power. 

Though the dependence of the 
police on the security forces, includ- 
ing the army, in combatting terrorism 
and insurgency cannot be denied, a 
major role must be played by the 
police. This was the British experi- 
ence in dealing with the deteriorating 
situation in Ireland in 1972. It may be 
noted that deployment of the army 


Policespeak 


clothed with special powers of sur- 
veillance, head-checks, arrest, search 
and seizure while bringing about 
impressive gains in material terms 
had made no headway in winning the 
support and cooperation ofthe people. 
The army was therefore withdrawn 
as soon as the Royal Ulster Constabu- 
lary (RUC) could be reformed and stren- 
gthened to take on the major burden 
of the battle against terrorism. 

The British success in contain- 
ing terrorism by a professionally com- 
petent and people-friendly police has 
been acknowledged the world over. 
Our own experience in Punjab showed 
that acomprehensive victory against 
terrorism could be achieved only 
when the fight was spearheaded by the 
civil police, with the army playing a 
supportive role. The credit for major 
successes in anti-terrorist operations 
leading ultimately to the collapse of 
terrorism in Punjab belong to the spe- 
cially raised, well trained and highly 
motivated commando units of the 
Punjab police. 


АМ дш the need of the 
police in terrorism affected states to 
raise and train its own special units 
for meeting these challenges, I would 
like to decry the growing tendency 
towards a general militarisation of the 
police. Itis an imperative requirement 
of democratic policing that the police 
retains its civil character to inspire the 
trust and confidence of the public by 
using persuasive methods and observ- 
ing norms of decency. 

I had observed in Punjab, in 
1987-88, that an undue emphasis on 
military type operations with total 
neglect of police work of investigation 
and prosecution of terrorist crime, 
coupled with К.Р.5. Gill's open advo- 
cacy of the ‘killer instinct’, had weak- 
ened the civil complexion of the police 
and produced an authoritarian streak 
in its psyche atall levels of command. 


The standards of normal policing had 
so declined that even a simple task 
like the recording of an FIR (first infor- 
mation report) became a matter of spe- 
cialisation confined to a few experts 
in the district police with majority of 
staff engaged in operational work of 
catching and disposing off terrorists. 
This resulted in making the Punjab 
police, which even otherwise was 
known for its aggressive and arbitrary 
style of functioning, a law unto itself — 
out of control of its own officers except 
a handful who commanded personal 
loyalty. 


I, serious situations of internal secu- 
rity, fought with a multiplicity of forces, 
the police chief must assert that differ- 
ent agencies including the police are 
assigned specific roles with well- 
defined areas of responsibility in 
accordance with their capabilities. A 
comprehensive system of coordina- 
tion has to be worked out at the direc- 
tional level, i.e. state HQs and the 
functional levels from district HO 
downward. The search and cordon 
operations which are likely to hurt the 
susceptibilities of the local population 
and cause harassment to law-abiding 
citizens should never be exclusively 
left to the security forces. As far as pos- 
sible, the army must be kept out of 
such tasks which should be taken up 
jointly by the police and paramilitary 
forces. Besides ensuring an efficient 
utilisation of available manpower, this 
would minimise complaints by the 
public about excesses committed by 
security forces. 

While emphasising a major role 
for the police in the battle against ter- 
rorism and insurgency, I would like to 
point out the limitations of its scope, 
often missed by over-enthusiastic and 
ambitious police chiefs. Fighting ter- 
rorism and fighting the terrorists are 
different aspects and controlling vio- 
lence does not necessarily mean the 


» 


" 


end of these problems. Police action 
can, at best, only contain them and 
create conditions fora political settle- 
ment. This would be possible if the 
terrorists are effectively deprived of 
resources and support, constantly kept 
on the run under pressure of attack, 
and made to realize that they have 
no chance of succeeding through 
violence. The police should strive to 
defuse terrorism instead of pursuing 
the unrealistic ambition of eliminat- 
ingit. 


D... countries run by libe- 


ral institutions of governance and kept 


under constant check by a free press 
are more vulnerable to threats of ter- 
rorism than authoritarian regimes. 
At the same time, they are also requ- 
ired to be extremely careful about the 
nature and scale of state response to 
these threats. The police leadership 
plays a crucial role in deciding the 
state response and strategy for its 
execution. It is unfortunate that the 


' state's response is invariably found 


to favour the standard line of general 
repression. Political activities are 
banned, moderate elements in the 
oppositionare targeted, rights and libe- 
rties of the common people are cur- 
tailed, and the entire population is 
made to feel the harshness of the meas- 


‘ures initiated against the terrorists. 


The terrorists exploit this as a tactical 
victory with the help ofthe media and 
human rights groups to spread general 
resentment and engineer alienation of 
the people. 

Police involvement in anti- 
terrorist operations launched by the 
security forces is essential in order to 
ensure that innocents are not harmed 
and the susceptibilities of the people 
honoured. While harassment to the 
general public cannot be totally 
avoided in any anti-terrorist operation 
undertaken in an inhabited area, the 
extent of the collateral damage can 


certainly be minimised by a thought- 
ful choice of response and careful 
planning and control of operations. 

The militants in J&K deliber- 
ately fire atthe security forces in con- 
gested areas with the tactical objective 
of provoking retaliatory fire result- 
ing incivilian casualties. Panicky over- 
reaction of the security forces in such 
situations resulting in the loss of inno- 
cent lives alienates the general public 
and serves the terrorist cause. In both 
Punjab and Nagaland I had observed 
that such situations can be brought 
undercontrol through intervention by 
senior police officers who must reach 
the spot immediately, along with their 
counterparts from the security forces, 
to ensure that the wrath of the opera- 
tions is directed against the genuine 
suspects and the innocent public is not 
harassed. 


Т. police need special laws which 
give additional powers to deal with 
terrorism and insurgency. The normal 
penal laws are inadequate in curbing 
militancy after it has reached a stage 
where the police finds itself unable to 
cope with the challenge without the 
assistance of security forces. Anum- 
ber of special laws have been enacted 
after Independence to enable the police 
and security forces to deal effectively 
with problems of organised violence. 
These laws, meant for the exigencies 
of an ordinary situation constituting 
threat to public order and the security 
of the state, are bound to deviate from 
the standards of liberal jurisprudence 
and natural justice. The special pow- 
ers provided by these laws carry the 
potential of their abuse despite the 
built-in checks and safeguards. 

TADA was one of the special laws 
enacted in the wake of anear collapse 
of the criminal justice system in ter- 
rorist affected areas. It provided for 
concealment of the witnesses’ iden- 
tity, in-camera trial, stringency in mat- 


ters of bail and admissibility of con- 
fession before a police officer of the 
rank of SP or above. It was a milder ver- 
sion of the British and American laws 
dealing with organised violence. It 
had to be repealed despite confirma- 
tion of its constitutional validity by the 
Supreme Court because it was widely 
abused. I am of the view that the gov- 
ernment should have amended the 
actin the light of the Supreme Court’s 


observations that it needed built-in | 


mechanisms for periodic review and 
internal scrutiny. It would be unrealis- 
tic, as also unfair, to expect the police 
to face extraordinary challenges like 
terrorism without any additional pow- 
ers commensurate with the exigencies 
of abnormal situations. 


Т. National Security Act providing 
for preventive detention upto two 
years is a powerful weapon available 
to the police to deal with the enemies 
of public order. I had found it very 
effective against the Naga insurgents 
who were lodged in jails outside 
Nagaland to enhance the effect of 
deterrence. It is unfortunate that the 
powers granted by this act are being 
increasingly abused by invoking them 
against ordinary criminals difficult to 
punish under normal laws because 
of the inadequacies of the criminal 
justice system and the criminalisa- 
tion of politics. As such actions do not 
pass the judicial test, .àe act is losing 
its deterrence, besides becoming acon- 
venient target of criticism by human 
rights groups. 

It is unfortunate that human 
rights, the cornerstone of the rule of 
law, have become controversial in the 
context of terrorism and insurgency. 
The respect for human rights is being 
interpreted by many as a lack of sym- 
pathy for the victims and a softness 
towards perpetrators of violence. 

All laws relating to internal 
security are of necessity restrictive of 
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human rights. In situations of terro- 
rism and insurgency that threaten 
the very rule of law, the rights of the 
individual are curtailed in the over- 
all interest of the society. Though 
some restrictions in such situations 
are legally justified, and some incon- 
venience to the general public can- 
not be avoided, a blatant violation of 
human rights through fake encoun- 
ters, torture in custody, unexplained 
disappearances, mysterious discovery 
of dead-bodies and their secret crema- 
tions can never be defended, even on 
the ground that malignant diseases 
call for radical remedies and that the 
terrorists have, by the very nature of 
their actions, forfeited their human 
rights, including the right to life. 


W. the shooting of terrorists in 
‘hot-chase’ situations may be justified 
by the exigencies of an extraordinary 
situation, the cold-blooded killing of 
terrorists after taking them into cus- 
tody is not only legally and morally 
repugnant but also practically unwise 
and counter-productive. The extra- 
judicial killings and torture in custody 
place a question mark on the authen- 
ticity of even real encounters, inhibit 
surrender of terrorists who are willing 
to give up the path of violence, create 
problems of morale and discipline in 
police and security forces, and inevi- 
tably result in the brutalisation of the 
rank and file. 


The Vienna Declaration passed ` 


after the World Conference on Human 
Rights in June 1993 has, by recognis- 
ing terrorism as the greatest violator 
of human rights and emphasising 
the observance of human rights in a 
‘just and balanced’ manner, placed the 
issue in the right perspective. Though 
the attempts of human rights activists 
toextend theissueto absurd limits must 
be resisted, the police is duty-bound 
to enquire into every complaint of vio- 
lation of human rights and decide the 
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guantum of punishment on merits of 
each case. Transparency in the con- 
duct of such inquiries and the wide 
publicity of their outcome would help 
the police in gaining credibility with 
the public. 


Cos in police acquires men- 
acing proportions in situations of ter- 
rorism and insurgency because of 
special powers available to the police 
and a loose system of accountability. 
In Punjab, as IGP (border), I had to 
counter a widely prevalent view that 
efficiency and corruption go together, 
that insistence on integrity hinders 
police success in the fight against 
terrorism. I found that selection of 
police chiefs and SHOs for the worst- 
affected districts was made solely on 
the grounds of their proven ability to 
take on the terrorists, with total dis- 
regard of their ‘bad’ reputation for 
integrity. I found them equally fear- 
less in fighting terrorists and indulg- 
ing in corrupt practices. This further 
served the cause of the terrorists by 
breeding injustice and eroding the 
credibility of the police and govern- 
ment. 

Tam firmly of the view that areas 
affected by terrorism and insurgency 
have a much greater need for an hon- 
est and efficient administration. The 
police machinery has to be cleansed 
and strengthened and its working 
demystified by allowing transparency 
and openness. Only competent and 
courageous officers with leadership 
qualities, high standards of integrity 
and who can earn the support and 
cooperation of the people, can tackle 
terrorist violence. 

Actionable intelligence is the 
key input for the success of anti ter- 
rorist operations. Police is the sole 
agency to procure it through its 
grassroot functionaries. The conven- 
tional method of collecting intelli- 
gence through paid services virtually 


stops in the face of selective killing of 
police informers by the terrorists. The 
only source of intelligence available 
in such situations is the interrogation 
of captured terrorists and their accom- 
plices. 

The practice of security forces of 
keeping captured terrorists in custody 
for the purpose of interrogation, in 
violation of the provisions of the 
Armed Forces (Special Powers) Act, 
must be resisted. The police should 
evolve asystem of joint interrogation 
of arrested persons after obtaining a 
regular police remand. Unchecked 
interrogation by untrained and inex- 


perienced personnel of the security ` 


forces is a major cause of custodial 
deaths, which are then ‘regularised’ by 
staging encounters. 


Kos: forransom is a popu- 
lar tactic used by terrorists to obtain 
concessions from the government and 
expose its vulnerability and impo- 
tence. The police will, therefore, find 
itself actively involved in hostage 
negotiations. The Rubaiya Sayeed 
episode in J&K proved beyond doubt 
thataccepting the demands ofthe mili- 
tants only results in exposing more 
soft targets and increases the cost of 
the nextincident. 

The police must evolve a well- 
defined and consistent strategy to deal 
with hostage taking such that the law 
is not brought into contempt and the 
hard-earned achievements of the secu- 
rity forces are not bartered away for 
illusory gains. It has to be careful in 
selecting its response out of the four 
options of attack, bargain, concede or 
delay. Though no set formulae can 
be laid down and each situation will 
demand a different handling on its 
own merits, a strategy that can maxi- 
mise delay and involve a minimal 
amount of bargaining would consti- 
tute a pragmatic balance between 
deterrence and saving of lives. 


d- 


The role of media in situations 
of terrorism and insurgency is far 
more important and sensitive than its 
peace-time function of informing, 
educating and entertaining the public. 
Publicity has been rightly described as 
the oxygen of terrorism. The modern 
terrorist is the creation of the mass 
media, in the sense that the sensational 
and dramatic reporting of his acts has 
the effect of glorifying violence and 
according him prestige and status 
disproportionate to his actual power. 
Unfortunately, most journalists often 
accept the terrorists on their own 
evaluation and project them as free- 
dom fighters or social reformers. 


M... sensationalising terrorist 
incidents enhances the very climate of 
intimidation that terrorists seek to pro- 
duce. It blunts the people's sense of 
outrage and makes them immune to 
violence. In Punjab, sections of the 
vernacular media had virtually acted 
as spokesmen for terrorists by pub- 
lishing exaggerated claims and mag- 
nifying their power and influence. It 
is no different in J&K, Assam, Naga- 
land and Manipur. 

Media management by the state 
policeiscrucial forfighting militancy. 
While showing tolerance fordetached 
appraisal and criticism of its actions, 
the police must help media realise its 
social responsibility and demand a 
fair, balanced and dispassionate repor- 
ting of terrorist incidents. Instead of 
imposing restrictions on reporting, 
journalists should be persuaded to 
evolve their own code of conduct to 
which they must adhere. The police 
should not hesitate taking legal action 
against inflammatory and subversive 


_ reporting to curb the dangerous ten- 


dency. 

K.P.S. Gill provided an excel- 
lent example of effective media man- 
agement by allowing free, fair and 
balanced coverage of Operation Black 


Thunder (1988) by the national and 
international media. Later, he skill- 
fully used the media to expose the 
luxurious lifestyle of the crusaders of 
Khalistan and the criminal character 
of the vast majority of Sikh terrorists. 
All this produced the desired effect 
of destroying the sympathy terrorists 
enjoyed in some sections of the pub- 
lic in Punjab. 


| nhis book, Punjab: Knights of False- 
hood, Gill argues that terrorism in 
Punjab was defeated not by some 
mystical force called popular will but 
by the force of arms. In this, he has not 
been fair to the small though signifi- 
cant section of the population which 
had earlier stayed neutral because of 
police corruption and ineffectiveness 
but ultimately came out in open sup- 
port of police action on finding a quali- 
tative change in the character and 
conduct of anti-terrorist campaigns. 
They contributed to police success by 
supplying useful information and neu- 
tralising sympathisers in the villages. 

Support and cooperation of the 
local population is a key component 
of an effective strategy against terror- 
ism and insurgency. The police can 
develop this asset by establishing pro- 
fessional and moral superiority over 
the terrorists and honouring the rights 
and liberties of the people even in dif- 
ficult situations. 

I was mocked by Gill and his fol- 
lowers in the Punjab police for my 
efforts to win the hearts and minds 
of people in the Gurdaspur area. In 
1987-88, under the morale-boosting 
appreciation from Julio Ribeiro, аа 
partially succeeded in convincing 
the villagers about the absurdity of 
terrorist violence and their obligation 
to bring the ‘lost sons’ back to their 
homes. I had made it compulsory for 
BSF units placed under my command 
to take up search and cordon opera- 
tionsonly on specific information and 


associate the village sarpanch or some 
other respectable local persons with 
these measures. I had enforced firm 
orders against taking anybody into 
custody without informing his family. 

I avoided sending arrested ter- 
rorists to the high security jail at 
Sangrur which was producing embit- 
tered and hardened militants out of 
naive first-timers. BSF commandants 
were persuaded to contact school dro- 
pouts and unsuccessful students at 
the time of Board examination results 
to pre-empt the terrorists designs to 
recruit them. I was involved whole- 
heartedly in Ribeiro’s drive to recruit 
young, unemployed boys for the cen- 
tral paramilitary forces. We ensured 
that selections were made Strictly on 
merit through a totally transparent 
procedure and the training was arra- 
nged at far-off places outside Punjab. 
This not only insulated them from the 
criminalising environment of Punjab 
but also gave them an exposure to the 
national mainstream. 


| never regretted my decision to 
allow the release of suspects on the 
undertaking of the village panchayat 
to keep a watch on them and produce 
them before police if and when requ- 
ired. On inquiry, I found most of the 
complaints about excesses by police/ 
security forces to be true, contrary to 
the general official belief that people 


‚ are in the habit of making false and 


frivolous complaints. Inever hesitated 
from initiating administrative or legal 
action against the guilty because I do 
not subscribe to the foolish belief 
that punishing the wrong-doers causes 
demoralisation of the force. 

My success measured in terms 
of arrests/elimination of terrorists and 
seizure of arms/ammunition might not 
have been spectacular. However, [сап 
claim to have enjoyed an excellent 
rapport with the people and earned a 
credibility that proved crucial in 
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achieving peaceful surrender of the 
terrorists in operation Black Thunder 
in response to the assurance jointly 
announced by Sarabjit Singh, DC, ASR 
and me that they would be dealt with 
as per the law and not according to 
apprehensions formed by their previ- 
ous experience of the Punjab police. 
Though the primary credit for the suc- 
cess of Operation Black Thunder goes 
to Ribeiro, Gill and Ved Marwah (NSG 
chief), a small allowance must be left 
for those whose word was taken seri- 
ously by the surrendered terrorists. 
There are no readymade answers 
or quickfix solutions to the complex 
problems of terrorism and insurgency. 
Any hasty cure, including a negoti- 


| ated settlement achieved through 


unprincipled politics, only compli- 
cates the malady and prolongs its 
life. Serious challenges of internal 
security demand a holistic approach 
andanintegrated programme ofaction 
where police administration, judici- 
ary, media and the public jointly work 
tocombat the problem. Acombination 
of strong political will and firm gov- 
ernance is the only recipe to create 
an enabling environment to achieve 
this. 

The police in each state needs to 
be strengthened and reformed to be 


-able to cope with increasing chal- 
lenges of internal security arising from 


a plethora of problems. The National 
Police Commission has redefined the 


role, duties and powers of the police, - 


recommended an institutionalized 
arrangement for insulating it from 
pressure and interference from all 
quarters and suggested a system of 
community control over police. In 
these times of a deteriorating internal 
security scenario, national interest 
demands that the report of the NPC 
aimed at making the police a profes- 
sional and accountable public service, 
integrated in the fabric of ademocratic 
welfare state, be implemented without 
any further delay. 
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Organised crime 


NEERAJ KUMAR 


IT’S an unusually warm July for 
Europe with the day temperature soar- 
ing up to 34 degrees. I am in Vienna 
attending the fourth session of the 
ad hoc Committee of the UN on the 
Elaboration of a Convention against 
Transnational Organised Crime. Dele- 
gates from over 1 00 countries are deli- 
berating on how toevolve aconsensus 
on measures tocombat organised crime 
in its transnational manifestation. 
The worldcommunity is finally 
waking up to this menace to unitedly 
take steps to neutralise the havoc it has 
wreaked on the politics and econo- 
mies of nations and most importantly 
on the lives of ordinary people. By 
next June the convention should be in 
place as a guidebook for international 
cooperation in dealing with transna- 
tional organised crime. Sitting at the 


м 


Vienna International Centre, I cannot 
help but ruminate over the phenom- 
enon of organised crime and its impli- 
cations back home. 

Though there cannot be a single 
all-encompassing definition, organ- 
ised crime could be looked upon as the 
unlawful activities of the members of 
a highly organised, disciplined asso- 
ciation engaged in supplying illegal 
goodsand services. Its essence is con- 
tinuing illegal activities for genera- 
ting illegal profits, the collective result 
of the commitment, knowledge and 
actions of three components —criminal 
groups, the protectors and specialist 
supporters. 


О... crime is characterised 
by astrong and ruthless leader, a hier- 
archy, a strong code of conduct for its 
members and, above all, the goal of 
power and profit. Corrupt police and 
public officials, attorneys and judicial 
officers, political leaders and busi- 
nessmen comprise the protectors. The 
specialist support is provided by sharp- 
shooters, telecom experts, casino ope- 
rators, computer wizards and so on. 
What makes organised crime organ- 
ised is its ability to serve as a govern- 
ment for the underworld, providing 
services, allocating resources and ter- 
ritories and settling disputes. 

Contrary to popular belief, orga- 
nised crime is not a recent phenome- 
non in India. The zamindars of yore 
maintained private armies of lathaits 
and paiks. With their help rents were 
collected and lands of the poor grabbed. 
They perpetrated untold atrocities and 
crimes on the hapless have-nots of 
society. Gangs of robbers and dacoits, 
some of whom acquired a Robinhood 
like image, have also existed for cen- 
turies. In Bombay, Governor Aungier 
formed a militia of local Bhandari 
youth to deal with organised street- 
level gangs that robbed sailors in 
1669. 


Thugee flourished in central 
India till the 19th century with armed 
gangs of thugs, masquerading as pil- 
grims or wayfarers, winning the con- 
fidence of unsuspecting travellers 
and then looting and murdering them. 
The British government deputed their 
mostcelebrated police officer, William 
Sleeman, subsequently knighted, to 
tackle this menace. Sleeman launched 
his legendary campaign between 1831 
and 1837 and virtually crushed thugee 
forever. 

However, organised crime in 
its current form emerged in Bombay 
after Independence with the introduc- 
tion of prohibition which gave rise to 
a thriving and lucrative clandestine 
trade in illicit liquor. Bootlegging not 
only attracted the covetous attention 
of hitherto loosely organised street 
level gangs but also gave rise to syn- 
dicate type of illicit activity. It was 
only a matter of time before the gangs 
which took to bootlegging became 
larger, more powerful and affluent, 
as wellas influential. The seeds of orga- 
nised criminal activity had been sown 
in Bombay city for others to emulate 
in different parts of the country. 


Т. first noteworthy gang toemerge 
in Bombay was that of Vardharaj 
Mudaliar, popularly known as Vardha 
Bhai. He ruled the roost for over a 
decade beginning inthe early 'GOs. He 
organised bootlegging in a systema- 
tic manner, spreading an umbrella of 
protection to several lesser gangs deal- 
ing in illicit liquor. Without Vardha 
Bhai’s support and without paying 
him acut, it was not possible for any- 
one to distil, store, transport or sell 
hooch in the city. He soon diversified 
his illegal activities into gold smug- 
gling, matka gambling, extortion and 
supari killings. Eventually he had to 
flee Bombay when he was relentlessly 
pursued by DCP Pawar of the Bombay 
police. 


Almost contemporaneously 
emerged the gangs of Haji Mastan, 
Yusuf Patel and Karim Lala. While 
Mastan and Patel made their millions 
in gold smuggling, Lala, aPathan don, 
dealt in drugs. Át this time Dawood 
Ibrahim and his elder brother Shabir, 
sons of a Bombay police constable, 
worked as musclemen for smugglers. 
When during the Emergency there 
was a crackdown on Mastan et al., 
Dawood filled the vacuum by emerg- 
ingasa gang leader himself. He came 
into confrontation with the Pathan 
gangs of Alamzeb and Amirzada 
which led to bitter internecine gang 
warfare. Dawood emerged supreme 
after systematically liquidating all 
his Pathan rivals. However, he had to 
flee Bombay in 1985 in the wake of 
increasing police pressure and threat 
fromnew enemies. 


j * Bombay underworld dons have 
over time become role models for 
other mafia leaders in the country. 
We now have similar mafias in most 
Indian states and what is most worry- 
ingistheirability to network with each 
other. However, what jolted thenation 
and brought the underworld in sharp 
focus were the serial blasts in Bom- 
bay in March '93 which left 257 dead, 
713 maimed and property worth hun- 
dreds of crores damaged. Investi- 
gation showed that the IS! had used 
three mafia dons of Bombay, namely 
Dawood Ibrahim, Tiger Memon and 
Mohd. Dossa and their resources to 
execute their dastardly plan to cripple 
the economy, create communal divide 
and spread terror in India’s commer- 
cial capital. It was forthe first time that 
the country realised the immense 
potential of organised criminal groups 
to jeopardise the internal security of 
the country. 

Even though Dawood, Tiger and 
Dossa аге on the run, they continue to 
remote operate from Dubai and 
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Karachi. Their henchmen still extort 
huge sums of money from builders 
and film producers, resort to supari 
killings and settle disputes for a con- 
sideration. It is commonplace for 
Bombayites who buy expensive cars 
or throw lavish parties to receivecalls 
from the underworld to cough up 
‘their share’ or face the consequences. 
Particularly affected are the filmi 
crowd who have been regularly tar- 
geted by the mafia. 


S... ensconced in enemy terri- 
tory, thedons provide a classic exam- 
ple of transnational organised criminal 
groups for whom boundaries between 
nations have ceased to matter as far as 
operational requirements are concer- 
ned, given advances in communica- 
tion technology now widely available. 
They have been quick to capitalise on 
estranged or hostile diplomatic rela- 
tions between countries to theiradvan- 
tage to escape the reach of law. 

Organised crime in India is on 
the rise. Extortions, kidnappings for 
ransom, gun running, illicit traffick- 
ing in women and children, narcotics 
trade, money laundering using the 
hawala network, every conceivable 
kind of cheating and fraud, bank 
scams and so on, not only spread a 
sense. of insecurity in the common 
man butalso drain the country of thou- 
sands of crores of rupees. What gets 
reported toand investigated by the law 
enforcement agencies is only a minus- 
cule percentage of the overall quan- 
tum of organised criminal activity. 

Cases which do go up to the 
courts generally drag on for years 
during which witnesses are won over 
or terrorised into submission. In the 
absence of a witness protection progr- 
атте, itis too much toexpectcommon 
folk to stand up to these goons and tes- 
tify against them. The end result is a 
lack of fear of the legal system in the 
minds of the mafiosi. 
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Even legitimate business activi- 
ties are being criminalised. The tenta- 
cles of theunderworld have infiltrated 
trade and industry ina big way. Mafia 
gangs entered trade unionism in the 
late '60s. Union leaders like Datta 
Samant, who in 1998 was himself 
gunned down in gang warfare, pio- 


- neered the path of collective bargain- 


ing through the use of criminal force. 
The captains of industry are known to 
use rival gangs to neutralise the mili- 
tant trade unions and sometimes for 
their own personal security. 
Occasionally, business disputes 
are settled using the intervention of 
dons. Investigations into the affairs 
of Romesh Sharma, a Dawood front 
man based in Delhi, revealed that 
two leading stockbrokers of Bom- 
bay had approached Abu Salem, based 
in Dubai, to settle their trade differe- 
nces. Romesh Sharma himself took 
cuts by settling disputes between vari- 
ous business houses. The underworld 
is also adept at investing its ill-gotten 
wealth in front businesses run by see- 
mingly ‘respectable’ entrepreneurs. 


Sorina, the proximity of trade 
and industry with the underworld has 
led to tragic consequences. The mur- 
der of Thaquiuddin Wahid of East 
West Airlines in 1996, Sunil Khatau 
of Khatau Mills in '94, Om Prakash 
Kukreja of Kukreja Builders in '95, 
Ramnath Payyade, a prominent hote- 
lier the same year, are cases in point. 
They were gunned down because ofa 
perceived proximity to one oranother 
mafia group. In recent months the 
pressure of organised criminal groups 
has become so intense that business 
houses have been forced to relocate 
themseives and foreign investors have 
had to flee. Such reports have come 
from Bihar, Mumbai and Gurgaon in 
the recent past. 

Mafiaactivity is finding greener 
pastures and virgin territory everyday. 


We regularly hear of the coal mafia, 
timber mafia, sandalwood mafia, 
lottery mafia, tender mafia and so on. 
But what is most disturbing is the 
inroads organised crime has made into 
the politics of the country. There was 
a time when anyone with a criminal 
background would not dare to seek a 
ticket for elections from any party. 
Today, politicians not only hire anti- 
social elements to assist them in elec- 
tions but also to kill their rivals. The 
murder of Ajit Sarkar, a CPI MLA 
from Purnea, by his political rival in 
recent months is indicative. 


A... gone are the days when gang- 
sters were pawns in the hands of 
politicians. Today, gangsters are them- 
selves fighting elections and getting 
elected as MPs or MLAS, sometimes 
even from the confines of jail. It is no 


‘longer a case of the dog wagging its 


tail but the reverse. Gangsters know 
only too well that if khaki has to be 
kept at bay, the simplest way is to don 
khadi. A democracy, where elections 
are fought with the support of gang- 
sters and guns and where large num- 
bers of sitting MPs and MLAs have 
criminal records, must stop in its 
tracks and reflect on what needs to be 
done to rectify the situation. 

We can take heart from the fact 
that we are not the only country faced 
with this situation. Even in the U.S., 
organised criminal groups like the La 
Cosa Nostra (‘Our Thing’ in Italian) 
were ruling the roost till the American 
government decided to appoint the 
Kefauver Committee whose hearings 
in 1950-51 awakened the public to the 
scale of the ‘mob’ problem. The com- 
mittee concluded that there was a 
nationwide network of criminal syn- 
dicates in the U.S., fundamentally 
based on ‘muscle’ and ‘murder’. 

A series of measures followed. 
The FBI, which till then had no invol- 
vement in organised crime, assumed 


dis 


Me 


a significant role. With bugs and 
wiretaps, they developed extraordi- 
nary information опа Cosa Nostra 
families throughout the U.S.A. The 
organised crime and racketeering sec- 
tion of the Justice Department was 
revitalised. This unit, comprised ofthe 
best and brightest prosecutors of the 
day, undertook the first serious federal 
anti-organised crime effort. 

A Presidential ‘Task Force on 
Organised Crime was created. In 1968, 
the U.S. Congress enacted the Omni- 
-bus Crime Control and Safe Streets 
Act. This was followed by the Orga- 
nised Crime Control Act (OCCA) in 
1970. This act was to revolutionise 
law enforcement’s approach to orga- 
nised crime. Witness protection pro- 
grammes, testimonial immunity, 
enhanced sentencing and most signifi- 
cantly, the Racketeer Influenced and 
Corrupt Organisations Act (RICO) 
were introduced. RICO was aradically 
new legal approach to the investiga- 
tion and prosecution of organised 
crime with emphasis on criminal syn- 
dicates rather than individuals. 


| m all these measures, spread 
overtwo decades, American law enfor- 
cement was able to achieve dramatic 
successes againstthe mafia and put in 
place a legal system capable of fight- 
ing organised crime from a position 
of strength. The U.S. experience has 
beenarole model for many European 
countries and thereis no harmin draw- 
ing from it in the Indian context as 
well. 

Our first step should be to study 
the phenomenon of organised crimein 
India in its entirety. A high level expert 
committee should be appointed for 
this purpose. It should hold hearings 
in which all those connected with the 
problem can testify in-camera. The 
hearings should be held in all state 
capitals. The committee should have 
well spelt out terms of reference, e.g., 


identification of types of organised 
crimes prevalent in the country, the 
various gangs operating, their modus 
operandi, networking, inadequacies 
in law enforcement and the legal sys- 
tem, and measures to be taken in the 
future. This study should provide an 
overall picture of the organised crime 
scenario in the country so as to enable 
thegovernmentto takea holistic view 
of the problem. 


1. has to be understood that organised 
crime cannot be fought by run-of- 
the-mill police officers. Unfortunately 
today, fora majority of police person- 
nel, police work is just another job. It 
is only a handful who have the talent, 
commitment and will to take risks and 
fight crime. Fortunately, every state 
has its share of talented policemen. 
Every state will haveto bring together 
such police officers and create an 
organised crime unit, at least at the 
state if not district level. These could 
beapartoftheexisting crimebranches 
or set up as new independent units. 
Officers and men manning these 
units would require special training, 
the latest equipment and other resou- 
rcesto make them into effective fight- 
ing outfits. They could also be given 
special allowances and other incen- 
tives, including adequate insurance 
cover. 
However, these state units can- 
not function in isolation. There has to 
be a central nodal agency to coordi- 
nate their efforts and to act as an inter- 
face between them. It would be the job 
of this agency to collect information 
fromall state units, analyse itand then 
pass it on for operational purposes. A 
wide area network on organised crime 
and criminals should be put in place 
connecting the central nodal agency 
and state units. This could be made a 
part of the ongoing computerisation 
plan of the police to cut on costs and 
avoid unnecessary duplication. 


Regrettably, experience has 


shown that since police and law and 


order is a state subject, the strangle- 
hold of state-level politics conti- 
nues on local police officials. It is not 
uncommon for state police chiefs to 
approach central agencies to take 
over cases where a local MLA or MP or 
arelative of a minister is involved. It 
is pathetic to watch the helplessness 
of senior police officers. 

In a recent case, where a police 
officer was murdered and the cul- 
prits identified, the state government 
wanted the case to be taken over by 
the CBI. The local police had done no 
follow-up investigation, leave alone 
effecting any arrests, even though the 
killers were known. This inaction was 
only because a prominent local poli- 
tician was involved. So much for 
police camaraderie and the rule of 
law! The point I am driving at is that 
there may be situations where state 
level organised crime units, if part of 
the state police, may not prove effec- 
tive. In that case, it may become neces- 
sary to have a full-fledged organised 
crimedivision inacentral agency like 
the CBI with branches in every state to 
handle cases which the state units are 
unable to investigate for unforeseen 
reasons. 


С. experience has shown 
that organised crime groups use the 
most hi-tech facilities available in 
communication equipments, compu- 
ters, transport, arms and so on. Law 
enforcement agencies should not 
only match them, but ideally be sev- 
eral steps ahead. Even in our country, 
the police have achieved dramatic suc- 
cesses against organised criminals 
in recent years because of the exper- 
tise developed in technical surveil- 
lance like phone-tapping, telephone 
call analysis and so on. However, this 
needs to be further upgraded in a sys- 
tematic manner. Itis time that they are 
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permitted by law touse bugs and wire- 
tapping devices to bring the mafiosi to 
book. 

That brings me to the need for 
effective laws to combat organised 
crime. Needless to say, existing laws 
are inadequate to deal with the situa- 
tion which did not exist in this magni- 
tude at the time the Indian Penal Code 
was written. An Organised Crime 
Control Act has been on the anvil for 
several years now. Meanwhile, Maha- 
rashtra has done well to introduce a 
new act to fight organised crime. This 
is indeed a revolutionary step. 


Ti act has not only incorporated 
all the positive features ofthe TADA(P) 
Act, since scrapped, but has gone seve- 
ral steps ahead, making evidence col- 
lected through technical surveillance 
admissible, possession of wealth on 
behalf of organised criminals punish- 
able and so on. Significantly, it is for 
the first time that organised crime 
has been defined in the Indian statute. 
However, there is still a crying need 
for a central act in our country which 
would set the pace for anti-organised 


crime efforts at the national level. 


Even bolder measures like a witness 
protection programme shouldbe intro- 
duced in the central act. 

Assuming that the new central 
act would provide for special courts, 
exclusively trying cases under thenew 
act, as has been done in Maharashtra, 
it should also be possible to have a 
committed band of competent pros- 
ecutors as part of the organised crime 
unit of every state. They need not be 
regular government prosecutors, but 
could be drawn from the bar after care- 
ful screening for the purpose. A panel 
of-such prosecutors could be made 
available in each state. Even the pre- 
siding officers for the specials courts 
need to be specially chosen. They have 
tobe men of calibre, integrity and most 
importantly of courage, because it is 
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not uncommon for judges to wilt 
againsta fear of the underworld. A par- 
ticularly important case involving the 
mafia has been crawling at a snail’s 
pace, even though it is being tried in 
a special court, as the presiding offi- 
cer is mortally terrified of the accused 
facing trial. He has even requested the 
public prosecutor to have him trans- 
ferred! 

No law enforcement effort can 
succeed without creating public awa- 
reness against organised crime. How- 
ever, this has to be done deftly, using 
the media to create public opinion 
against organised crime and particu- 
larly their increasing influence in elec- 
toral politics. In this regard some of 
the recent initiatives by the courts and 
the Election Commission are laudable. 
Our political parties must find com- 
mon ground to eschew fraternizing 
with criminal elements. 


Р... with criminal backgrounds 

should be denied tickets for elections. 
Politicians found to have links with 
communal and criminal elements 
should be expelled from political par- 
ties. All thiscan happen only ifastrong 
public opinion is built up by the intel- 
lectuals and media. As awareness 
spreads, organised criminals would be 
marginalised from the political scene 
and hopefully more people will come 
forward to assist law enforcement 
efforts. A tall order indeed but we have 
no other option. 

Some of the most wanted and 
active mafia dons are based abroad 
from where they continue to operate 
with impunity — Dawood Ibrahim, 
Tiger Memon, Mohd. Dossa, Iqbal 
Mirchi, Abu Salem, Chota Shakeel, 
Chota Rajan, to name a few. Many are 
either in Dubai or Karachi. Chota 
Rajan lives on board a yacht off the 
coast of Malaysia. They all have their 
networks of ground level operatives in 
India with whom they are in constant 


touch using state of the artequipment. 
While we have achieved many break- 
throughs in nabbing the foot soldiers, 
it has had little or no impact on the 
dons. 

Kidnappings forransom, extor- 
tions, supari and political killings 
continue. Most alarming is the con- 
tinuing nexus of these ganglords with 
enemy intelligence agencies and their 
role in anti-India activities. We require 
a sustained and aggressive diplomatic 
effort to bring them to India to face 
trial, an exercise which has so far not 
been attempted in right earnest. Those 
who are holed up in enemy territory 
should be treated as enemies and a 
no-holds-barred approach should be 
adopted against them. | 


C back to the Vienna Inter- 
national Centre, it is heartening to 
note thatunderthe aegis ofthe United 
Nations, law enforcement officials, 
legal experts, Interpol, NGOs and rep- 


 resentatives of governments are 


unanimous in their opinion thaturgent 
steps are necessary to fight transna- 
tional organised crime. AUN conven- 
tion in this regard is on its way which 
could pave the path for pro-active co- 
operation among member countries. 
A similar realisation is required within 
our own country among all the state 
governments. A beginning has to be 
made by involving all state chief mini- 
sters by an initiative of the central gov- 
ernment. This should be followed by 
a series of rapid measures, some of 
which may be as suggested above. 

We are at the threshold of a new 
millennium. The latter part ofthis cen- 
tury has seen organised criminal acti- 
vity rising to somewhat alarming 
proportions in our country. What bet- 
ter time than now to start the process 
of a well thought out, planned and sys- 
tematic fightback, lest the hydra of 
organised crime completely ensnares 
our society. 


ё- 


Urban policing 


P.S.BAWA 


ONCE aland of villages, India, is now 
firmly seton the path of rapid urbani- 
zation. According to the report of the 
National Commission on Urbaniza- 
tion (1988), the urban population 
‘quadrupled from 90 million in 1947 


: toover 200 million in 1988. In just 13 


years, i.e., by 2001, it is expected to 
reach 350 million.' There were nearly 
3300 urban settlements which in- 
cludedabout 422 district headquarters 
and 40 towns with a population of over 
one million each in 1988. The com- 
mission made a preliminary list of 
about 600 cities and towns. Barring 
some of the headquarters of rural dis- 
tricts, most of these cities recorded 
high rates of population growth and 
expanding economic activity. 

* In memory of my wife Joginder who passed 
away during the preparation of this paper. 


Urban centres enjoy rapid 
growth rates due to aconcentration of 
economic and commercial activities 
which pull in rural masses in search of 
employment opportunities. The poor 
have few means of livelihood in the 
villages, given truncated land-hold- 
ings, undergrowth of villages, feuds, 
conditions of insecurity, instability 
and injustice. Thus, both pull and push 
factors lead to an accelerated growth 
of towns and cities and create pres- 
sures on urban areas. 

The convergence of a large 
number of people to urban centres has 
pushed outward the periphery of the 
city, thus engulfing the countryside in 
its fold and extending the limits of 
jurisdiction to be governed and regu- 
lated. Since urban laws are often not 
extended to these areas, their merger 
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into the urban complex creates seri- 
ous problems of maladjusted settle- 
ments. 

Urban areas are characterized 
by conditions of scarcity in relation to 
the sheer number of people. The rural 
masses need a living space, a basic 
minimum needed fora family. With no 
money to purchase land or pay rent, 
they squaton whatever space is avail- 
able — parks, empty plots, grounds, 
pavements andalong railway tracks. 


Т. increasing pressure on scarce 
land has given rise to a breed of crimi- 
nals knownas the land mafia, distinct 
from the squatters. Whereas the latter 
аге content with finding a foothold 
wherever available, the mafia is inter- 
ested in making capital out of this 
phenomenon by occupying disputed 
lands or tenanted holdings over which 
they keep an eye and by striking bar- 
gains favourable to them, often by 
arranging a forcible eviction of the 
tenants. Second, the tenant-landlord 
problems have come to the fore due to 
the disparity between old and new 
rents and the anxiety of owners to get 
their premises vacated for further 
economic use. The land mafias have 
all the trappings of the drug mafia 
with their turfs, rivalries, transactions 
and power zones. 

The sheer flow of people to the 
urban areas. has sown the seeds of law- 
lessness, reflected in a large number 
of unauthorized/unregulated colo- 
nies, growth of slums on public land 
and encroachments on pavements. 
The growth of unregulated sectors has 
created strains on public services. The 
pollution, dirt and filth add to the irri- 
tations of life. There is a large-scale 
theft of electricity, municipal charges 
are not paid, and construction laws 
are flouted with impunity. 

The urban areas are now wit- 
nessing the crimes of affluence com- 
mitted by the well-off or those aspiring 
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to be so. The streak of acquisitiveness, 
aggression, seduction, need forinstant 
gratification — all combine to make a 
combustible chemical that has been 
the cause of many a crime (Jai Mata 
di farm, Tamarind Court, Tan-door 
and BMW cases). Anew genre of 
‘civilized’ lawbreaker or a ‘gentle- 
man’ criminal has cropped up. The 
epithets ‘civilized’ and ‘gentleman’ 
are used to signify the category that 
has joined the ranks of criminals or the 
criminals who pose as such on the 
strength of money, the company they 
keep, their behaviour and the contacts 
they flout. 


А... characteristic of urban 
areas is the proliferation in the number 
and type of vehicles adding to road 
accidents, congestion and pollution, 
besides the tensions caused by a short- 
age of parking space. The ensuing 
indiscipline is exacerbated by ruthless 
and unimaginative drivers who have 
little consideration for the safety, 
care, comfort or convenience of other 
people. The huge congregations of 
people for celebrations, demonstra- 
tions, protests and commercial activi- 
ties in markets and bazaars create 
additional problems of managing the 
complex mix of people, vehicles and 
activities. 

Several factors contribute to 
lawlessness in urban areas. First, the 
laws are hackneyed, weak and out- 


“moded, carrying mild penalties that 


make little sense in an inflationary 
milieu and provide no deterrence 
whatsoever. The enforcement of even 
these weak laws is poor, either due to 
apathy, lethargy orcorrupt practices. 
Unfortunately, the culture of 
lawlessness has acquired a veneer of 
normalcy. It contributes to wrong- 
doing ona large scale which is further 
magnified due to its demonstration 
effect. When an act of blatant indis- 
cipline goes unchecked, people are 


prompted to follow suit, fear vanishes 
and the abnormal starts appearing nor- 
mal. This leads to large scale ‘social 
sinning’ and makes the task of govern- 
ance arduous. The gradual vanishing 
ofacommunity spirit, absence of peer 
pressure and lack of social controls, 
coupled with anonymity of the hetero- 
geneous and rootless population only 
adds to lawlessness. 

The old methods of keeping 
check on the criminals through 
records and surveillance have become 
ineffective. The criminals are mobile 
and rarely commit crimes within the 
jurisdiction of their police stations. 
The chances of their being caught 
are low as they are conscious of not 
leaving a trace of the crime; they are 
professionals in the true sense of the 
term. Moreover, while the criminals 
possess weapons which they do not 
hesitate to use, continuing public apa- 
thy inhibits collective interventions 
even when the crime is being commit- 
ted, as happens in cases of molestation 
or activities of gangsters using public 
transport who scare people away by 
brandishing arms. Nobody wants to 
take arisk. 


B... being centres of lawless- 
ness and normlessness, urban areas 
are vulnerable targets for the designs 
of terrorists and saboteurs aiming to 
cause death, destruction, disruption 
and destability. This is a new dimen- 
sion ofthe urban problem, especially 
in metropolitan areas which are abuzz 
with social, economic, commercial, 
political and diplomatic activity. Life 
and activity are interwoven in a deli- 
cate balance with intricate imbrica- 
tions. All this adds to the security 
problems of important personages, 
vital installations and strategic loca- 
tions. 

So far conventional policing 
had concerned itself with crime and 


criminals. Its crime control strategy 


SU 


i, 


Ju 


focused on traditional offences relat- 
ing to the body and property of indi- 
viduals. Hence its emphasis upon 
dacoities, robberies and burglaries 
which create a scare in the community. 
Second, the police gets into the actonly 
after the occurrence of an incident. Its 
strategies are designed to react to 
crimeand reduce response time. 


А, this needs to be reworked given 
the change in the profile of crimes. 
Whereas traditional crimes will con- 
tinue to be a primacy focus, modern 
crimes of sabotage and terrorism, 


“crimes against the dispossessed and, 


vulnerable sections of society like the 
poor, Dalits, women and juveniles, 
and crimes perpetrated by the mafia 
can no longer be ignored. These dif- 
fer from the traditional crimes which 
had, at best, anelement of aggrandize- 
ment; the new crimes are designed to 
terrorize, exploit and control the vul- 
nerable sections of society. _ 
Policing in the urban areas is 
thus concerned not just withcrimeand 
criminals but equally with managing 
of the onslaught of scarcity, aggra- 
vated by the inundation or excess of 
everything — from pollution toconges- 
tion ~ which adversely affects the 
quality of life. Scarcity and surfeit are 
two sides of the same coin, Pressure 
of population on scarce resources cre- 
ates tensions and conflicts which the 
police has to manage. Similarly, the 
police has to concern itself with prob- 
lems of public ordercreated by undis- 
ciplined traffic, encroachments on 
roads and public spaces, movement of 
processions, sudden disruptions and 
discontinuities caused by accidents, 
unforeseen happenings like fire, col- 
lapse of abuilding, floods, traffic jams 
and so on. It is imperative that-the 
urban space involving flows of peo- 
ple, mobility, events and transactions 
isconsciously managed by the police. 


^ ‘Urbanization and police... are almost 


synonymous ideas...Public spaces 
areprominent objects of police atten- 
оп”! С. 
Another important aspect of 
urban policing is the need to recognise’ 
the sensibilities of people who are 
more aware of their rights and are sen- 
sitive to atrocities, injustice and ine- 


: quities prevalentin society. The higher 


pitch of feminine voices regarding 


. their problems and rights, the clamour 


of the dispossessed and the Dalits for 
a fair deal, or the safety of senior citi- 
zens are new areas requiring sensitive 
police response. 


po a demand for transparency, 
proper delivery of services, and dec- 
ency intreatment generated hy educa- 
tion, exposure to media, political 
conscientization and interventions by 


“institutions capable of speaking on - 


behalf of others. There are, thus, 
heightened expectations about the 
police from people who will no longer 
tolerate the high-handedness, apa- 
thy, or indifference of the executive. 
Though they may not be able to do 
‘much, they do create a noise, thereby 
maligning the image of police if the 
response is wooden. 

The police must, therefore, learn 

to look beyond the spectrum of crime 
‘and criminals. Since it deals with a 
complex of concerns, it ntust evolve 
a rationale for doing so and doing it 
better, rather than considering themas 
mere adjuncts and a burden. Here the 
insights of Michel Foucault help. 
While discussing the rationality of 
governments, he hinted that the task of 
the governmentis to create ‘binding’. 
‘It (the task) consists in forming and 


- assuring the city's unity. In short, the 


political problem is that of the relation 
of the one and the many in the frame- 
work of the city and its citizens.’? 


1. Colin Gordon, The Foucault Effect, Har- 
vester Wheatsheof, London, 1991, p. 20. 


This mandate subsumes every- 
thing — people, things, events. Things 


. are meant for people while events are 
. created by people and nature. Fouca- 


ult uses Turquet's expression: *The 
police's true objectis man.’ He further 
quotes Delamare: “The police sees to 


everything pertaining to men'shappi- - 


ness' and "The police sees to every- 
thing regulating "society" (social 
relations) carried on between men.’ 
"The sole purpose of police is to lead 
man to the utmost happiness to be 
enjoyed in this life.’? Similarly, he 
draws on Von Justi who lays stress on 
theconduct of individualsto theextent 
they respect the law, besides their 
morals, occupational capabilities 
and honesty. “The police has to keep 
the citizens happy — happiness being 
understood as survival, life and imp- 
roved living.” 


Р... is thus a social activity that 

operates on behalf of the state to con- 
trol or channelize the social conduct 
of its citizens. It has to concern itself 
with non-crime problems as well, 
which if not attended to at the initial 
stages may turn into crime. The prob- 
lem of delinquent children, drug ad- 
dicts, troubled family relationships, 
injustice by employers, threat to self- 
esteem of a person, minor bickerings 
and so on, are some symptoms of 
societal sickness. 

Theseare problems which must 
be dealt with, directly or through an 
expert agency, expeditiously. Like 
public health, the police is responsi- 
ble for public peace. ‘The job ofa doc- 
tor is not to cure you but to keep you 
fit,’ goesa Chinese proverb. The police 
cannot shirk its responsibility by 
claiming that most such problems are 


2. Michel Foucault, Tanner Lectures on 
Human Values, University of Utah Press, 
1981,p.235. 


3. Ibid., p. 250. 
4. Ibid., p.251. 
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non-cognizable. Such crimogenic 


‘causes have to be cured at the initial 


Stages to prevent any occurrence or 
recurrence. This involves initiating 
timely action to check the spark or the 
event reaching a ‘flashpoint’. 

The strategies forurban policing 
have to be designed in this context. 


Las gaze and ensuring nor- 
malization through disciplinary con- 
trols: Since the benefit of cohesive 
communities is not available in urban 
areas and the problems of anonymity 
are endemic, the police must devise 
methods by which it increases its gaze 
over the aberrations of individuals. 
The introduction of technologies 
which enable scanning, penetration, 
communication, storage, retrieval and 
interception multiply the power of 
the police. The gaze has already been 
successfully activated at airports, 
where with the help of X-ray machines 
and CCTV, radars, metal detectors and 
sensors, the police is able to keep a 
watch. | 


The concept of ‘panopticon’ is 


amplified by Michel Foucault, which 
enables the authorities to keep a 
watch over inmates in prisons without 
their being seen.’ This method intro- 
duces an element of self-policing 
since everyone becomes conscious of 
being watched and under scrutiny. The 


> police, thus, instead of depending only 
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upon techniques of repression and 
direct control through entry, search, 
detention, arrest and interrogation, can 
resort to subtle techniques of discipli- 
nary control. Gaze can be improved 
by encouraging people to inform the 
police on assurance of anonymity. 
Equally, itneeds to improve its organi- 
zation and do away with watertight 
compartmentalization. This method 
will improve both notice of violations 
of law and the response of police. 


5. Michel Foucault, Discipline and Punish, 
Pantheon Books, New York, 1977. 


Policespeak 


Two ideas are subsumed in the 
concept of ‘gaze’ or surveillance. One 
is the principle of ‘broken windows’ 


enunciated by J.Q. Wilson in his book 


Thinking on Crime. 5'The main idea is 
tolook for minor 'quality oflife' infrac- 
tions that increase fear, discomfort and 
inconvenience, and take action there- 
upon. Second, there is an assumption 
that if the police is unable to control 
small crimes, it cannot control more 
serious ones. Hence the need for cre- 
ating a ‘dragnet effect’ which involves 
controlling the periphery to control the 
centre. In other words, when the police 
is constrained by various factors, it 
must then rely upon taking cognizance 
of minor crimes ‘as a means of man- 


aging serious ones.’’ By doing so, the . 


police can make inroads into the actt- 
vities of criminals committing hei- 
nous crimes. 


These methods not only increase the 
probability of catching criminals but 
also result in making people consci- 
ous of the need of being law-abiding. 
By reducing the level of tolerance thro- 
ugh increasing gaze and expeditious 
action, the policeman in everyone 
takes over. The compliance with law 
becomes voluntary and automatic, 
without direct invocation of the repres- 
sive power of the police. “There is no 
need for arms, physical violence, 
material constructs. Just a gaze. An 
inspecting gaze, a gaze which each 
individual under its weight will be 
interiorizing to the point that heis own 
overseer, each individual exercising 
this surveillance over, and against, 
himself.'* 

Proactive policing: “The con- 
cept of proactive policing subsumes 


6. J.Q. Wilson, Thinking on Crime, Vintage, 
New York, 1995. 

7. Social Forces 54(2), 1975, p.441. 

8. M. Foucault, "The Eye of Power’, in Power/ 


Knowledge, Pantheon Books, New York, 
1977, p.155. 


two main themes. One is the idea of 
preventive policing. So far, the police 
has been a reactive agency, activated 
only after the commission of crime. 


This incident-driven-:model of poli- : 


cing is like managing the “aftermath”, 

ie. the consequences of events that 
have already taken place. The police 
must now adopt a "problem driven" 
approach. 


F. core objective of the police is 
the prevention of crime and disorder, 
besides investigation of crimes. In 
other words, it must initiate measures 
which prevent crime from being com- 
mitted. Since successful investiga- 
tion of crime involves a huge cost, the 
resources must be preferably spent on 
activities that help prevent crime. The 
genesis of the model lies in manage- 
ment of the “beforemath”, i.e., conse- 
quences of events that have not yet 
occurred.’® 

The second theme pertains to 
participation of people in the task of 
policing. Public assistance and par- 
ticipation is implicit in law and struc- 
tured in the system. A citizen has the 
power to arrest (Sec. 43 Cr.PC), duty:to 


„aid alaw enforcement officer deman- 


ding help in arresting or preventing 
the escape of any person whom he is 
authorized to arrest (Sec. 37), an obli- 
gation to inform the police of commis- 
sion of a heinous offence (Sec. 39), 
and the right of private defence (Sec. 
97 IPC). The police mustacknowledge 
that citizens and community have a 
‘role to play. 

Public assistance must be secu- 
‘red for the reason that police has 
many tasks to perform and limited 
resources for those purposes. Hence, 
people must be involved not only in 
looking after their own problems but 
also to participate in the project of pro- 


3 


9. Stanley P. Davis, Future Perfect, Addison 
Wesley, New York, 1987. 
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tecting themselves against crime. By 
empowering people, helping them 
share the responsibilities, increasing 
accessibility by establishing an insti- 
tutional framework of police-public 


- interface, and utilizing the talents of the 


community to deal with human situa- 
tions — problems and conflicts which 
may be non-cognizable in nature but 
have the potential of becoming serious 
—the police can synergise its resources 
for a better impact on social order. 


© мый the forces of order: 
The components of the criminal jus- 
tice system are generally considered 
to be police, prosecution, courts, and 
cotrectional services. The first three 
are instrumental in establishing a lia- 
bility after due process and award of 
punishment. The end-product in the 
case of conviction is incarceration 
or, in some cases, fine. The thrust, 
however, is on imprisonment, But the, 


various components rarely work har- . 


moniously. They operate as islands 
with at best only formal links, often 
too weak to sustain the pressures of 
their own burden. There needs to be 
increased cohesion among the three 
major agents to sort out operational 
problems without interfering with 
each other. Modalities can be worked 
out. 

It must be appreciated that there 
are other agencies which enforce law 
— the various directorates, tribunals, 
executive authorities and the institu- 
tions of local bodies — which do not 
need the support of police forenforce- 
ment. These agencies are effective as 
their accent is on penalties, fines, 
demolitions, rectifications, and so on. 
The police must extend full support to 
these agencies in their enforcement 
effort. Such a collaboration will help 
bring about better social control and 
create aclimate of law compliance. 

Standardization of procedures: 
The police is meant to contribute to the 


happiness of people. Consequently, 
its endeavour must be to extend facili- 
ties to people by smoothening the pro- 
cesses and removing hurdles, delays 


and harassment. For instance, if an _ 


individual wants a document for pur- 
poses of insurance, for filing a claim 
for compensation, getting back his car 
involved in an accident or recovered 
by the police in the case of theft, a copy 
of the postmortem or injury report 
and soon, there must bein placeatrans- 
parent system and set of procedures 
displayed prominently in police sta- 
tions, to inform the public of the facil- 
ity, the days involved and cost, if any. 
Similarly, verification for passport or 
character certificate deserves appro- 
priate and expeditious attention. This 
is service-orientation in reality. 


eS eis police from temptation: 
Theassumption all along has been that 
bureaucracy is honest and lax govern- 
anceisareflection of weak laws. This 
isafallacy. Except for offences carry- 
ing. small fines as punishment, all 
other offences involve adequate pun- 
ishment. The problem is not weak 
laws but their inadequate enforce- 
mentbecauseofapathy orconnivance. 
Both are pathologies that must be dealt 
with. Е 
The temptations of urban life 
leads to crime on the one hand and cor- 
ruption on the other. But whereas 
common crime is at the forefront of 
public attention, the corrupt practices 
of the enforcement agencies are 
pushed under the carpet and rarely 
attended to squarely. There is danger 
in remaining apathetic to the wrong- 
doing of enforcement agencies. The 
ineffectiveness of governance is partly 
due to the connivance of officials 
who overlook violations and permit a 
regime of lawlessness. This is felt, 
experienced and understood by many 
discerning individuals. But when it 
comes to diagnosing the ills of bure- 


aucracy, this theme is given a short 
shrift. The integrity of the services is 
an imperative for effective function- 
ing; weak operation of laws is worse 
than weak laws, which if implemented 
will still create an impact. 


Mb ске for redressal of griev- 
ances: The police, to be effective, must 
haveamechanism other than the police 
station by which it is able to receive 
complaints or information pertain- 
ing to law-breaking by violators or 
criminals, as also acts of omission or 
commission by its own officers who 
connive at infractions. Equally, there 
are complainants who need infor- 
mation. They must be provided access 
to information regarding progress 
of their case and in case of denial, 
a redressal thereof from a higher 
agency. 

Training and orientation: Poli- 
cing so far has relied primarily on its 
attribute of force, i.e., an ability to use 
instrumental violence. This is an out- 
moded method of overawing the peo- 
ple. This colonial strategy is no longer 
valid. It has now to depend upon sub- 
tleties of power that catch the violator 
in its grip. It has to mould the force to 
a new paradigm that deals with the 
criminal through the process of solv- 
ing the problems of a citizen who is 
harassed, robbed, insulted, injured, 
cheated, annoyed, inconvenienced, 
endangered, intimidated — in short, 
wronged by the acts of a criminal. 

A trained police organization 
must appreciate the problems and 
sensitivities of people in distress and 
prepare its officers to handle the citi- 
zen with care and concern. The atte- 
mpt must be to protect, serve, help, 
and maintain the dignity of the indi- 
vidual. All this means an emphasis on 
the recognition and enforcement of 
rights. 

Example setting is one of the 
important tasks of the police force 
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because by so doing it becomes arole 
model. A policeman who breaks the 
law diminishes the authority of law by 
his wayward conduct. Not wearing a 
helmet while driving a motorbike, not 
obeying traffic signals, aggressive 
driving, breaking queues, not manag- 
ing conflict while in uniform, turning 
a blind eye to an incident, working in 
watertight departmental compart- 
ments, foul speech, uncouth and inde- 
cent behaviour – all reduce the moral 
authority of the police. Urban polic- 
ing requires cultured and dignified of- 
ficers who, by personal conduct and 
behaviour, can set the tone for law- 
abiding conduct. The London Bobby 
is justly accredited with creating law 
consciousness among the people of 
England.'? 

The need for professionalism 
cannot be stressed enough, not only in 
investigation but in whatever is done 
— writing reports, filling up forms, 
driving vehicles, communicating 
messages, making enquiries, manag- 
ing conflict, lifting the injured from 
the spot, honouring the dead, dealing 
with juveniles, controlling crowds, 
dispersal of unlawful assemblies, 
securing VIPs withoutcausing annoy- 
ance and inconvenience to the public 
and embarassment to the protectee 
and so on. Police actions must be 
informed by a knowledge of law, 
rules, procedures and the proper meth- 
ods of doing things. 

It is clear from the above that 
urban policing in particular and poli- 
cing in general needs a new and fresh 
approach altogether. It is only by tun- 
ing itself to new methods, systems, 
styles and orientations that the police 
can help in humanizing the city by 
providing order, peace, security, har- 
mony, convenience, and quality envi- 
ronment — all that makes for a happy, 
healthy and harmonious life. 

10. Charles Reith, British Police and the 


Democratic ideal, Oxford University Press, 
London, 1943. j 


Policespeak 


- Police, public and 
prosecution 


SHANTONU SEN 


THE police and public relationship 
is admittedly discordant and often 
unpleasant. Atthe heart ofthe relation- 
ship is the functioning of our police 
stations. Citizens approach a police 
station only when they have to and that 
is when they are victims of a crime. 
Upset, badly jolted and rattled, they 
hopeto get some relief, and eventually 
justice. It is a painful commentary on 
the times, and the system, that more 
often than not, as victims of crime, citi- 
zens find their hopes dashed. 

While citizen ire against the 
police is understandable, what is less 
often appreciated are thecomplexities 
and the infirmities of the process — 
fromregistration ofacrimeto itseven- 
tual prosecution. Today, nearly 30 mil- 


х, 
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lion cases are pending trial. 96 percent 
of all police cases launched on the 
complaint of affected citizens fail each 
year to provide relief to the complain- 
ants. Recently, speaking at a national 
seminar on judicial reforms, the Presi- 
dent expressed serious concern at the 
state of affairs, pointing out that 
though the Law Commission expects 
the appointment of 50 judges per mil- 
lion population, the figure continues 
to hover at just over 10 judges per mil- 
lion population. 

Others have stressed the need for 
the appointment of quality judges. 
Atul M. Setelvad stated, “Poor qua- 
lity results in bad judgements, and 
more appeals.’ He finds judges unable 
to control proceedings or stand upto 
powerful members of the Bar, even 
cut through repetitive arguments. He 
bemoans the sheer waste of time 
where ‘more than half an hour in each 
five hour working day is spent only in 
giving dates!’ The next date could be 
seven months hence. 

H.D. Shourie of Common Cause 
found that in Delhi each judge has a 
pendency of 2-3000 cases per court; 
that over 2.8 lakh cases are pending 


Whither the CJS 


trial in the city’s subordinate courts. 
Anwar Kaur has been attending court 
for 14 years and can only cry in angu- 
ish: ‘Dates, that is all we get.’ Her hus- 
band, Navin Singh, was killed in the 
1984 anti-Sikh riots. The average 
duration of the investigation and trial 
of an accused runs to four years, after 
which 96% of the accused are set free. 

Most of us live in high-risk 
states. Delhi tops the Nation Crime 
Record Bureau (NCRB) list with a 
crime rate of 520 per lakh population 
per year. Lucknow alone, between Sep- 
tember 1997 and May 1998, reported 
119 murders, 73 kidnappings and 22 
rapes. Mumbai in 1998 suffered 83 
shootouts and 88 killings. Of the 88 
killed, 57 had no criminal past. This 
is buta mere reflection ofthe reported 
andrecorded crime. The state of Bihar 
reports only 90 crimes per lakh popu- 
lation per annum. Forget relief, evi- 
dently even investigation seems a far 
cry here. 

Itis reported in The Indian Jour- 


.nal of Public Administration (Janu- 


ary-March 1998) that there were 
11,704 police stations in the country. 
Delhi had the best-manned stations 


THE number of criminal cases pending trial against individuals in Delhi courts 
stands ata whopping 1,17,061 (154725 men, 8936 women, 729 children). About 
50 sessions courts and 70 metropolitan magistrates are trying these cases conducted 
by only 60 public prosecutors and 54 assistant public prosecutors. While the 
number of investigating officers specifically allotted for assistance (pairvi) 
work is negligible, exceptions are made in some important cases where the pairvi 
officer is appointed by the deputy commissioner of police (DCP). In a metropoli- 
tan magistrate's court, about 10 to 20 adjournments are routine during the trial; 
the average duration ofthe adjournmentis usually about 3-4 months. In a sessions 
courts the period of adjournment could be between 10-15 months. 

Among the pending cases, about 7558 relate to serious/heinous crimes out 
of which 12565 of the accused are on bail and 2339 in custody. Only where the 
offence is bailable, the police has the jurisdiction to release the accused on bail. In 
cases of non-bailable offence, only trial courts have the authority to grant bail. 
About 387 of the accused have managed to jump bail. There is no information 
available aboutthose who areon bail and their involvementin fresh crimes. 


* Data supplied by the Office of the Director of Prosecutions, Government of Delhi, 
January 1999, 





with an average of 100 men and 10 
officers per police station. The annual 
expenditure per police station stood at 
Rs 1.10 crore per annum in 1998 (all 
figures pre-the Fifth Pay Commis- 
sion). Notwithstanding this happy 
situation, reliance on private security 
has grown exponentially in the city. 
With the combined annual police 
budget for all states hovering around 
Rs 3000 crore, it is evident that the 
resource and personnel situation in 
most of our 11,704 police stations is 
abysmal. With the crime graph esca- 
lating and police stations semi func- 
tional, is Капу wonder thatthe citizen 
is left to fend for himself. 


Cu to successful prosecution 
of a crime is its investigation, be it 
commonplace or heinous. Exposing 
all attendant features of the crime and 
identifying those responsible should 
be the end result of the investigation. 
This demands that the police should 
be familiar not only with rules, laws 
and guidelines but also skilled in 
the use of scientific and technical 
methods. The process involves the 
organizing and planning ofthe inves- 
tigation, inspecting the scene of crime 
for investigation, collecting and veri- 
fying evidence, engaging in search 
and seizure, and so on. All this invo- 
lves techniques of forensic photogra- 
phy, traceology, forensic ballistics, 
technical study of documents, scien- 
tific identification techniques, includ- 
ing DNA testing and soon. Finally, are 
the procedures and techniques of 
interrogation. 

Whilethe general procedure indi- 
cated above is commori to all investi- 
gations, each crime demands the use 
of special methods and skills. This is 
where our system breaks down. For 
though our official records reveal a 
high percentage of success in crime 
detection or even crime prevention, 
many of these cases are thrown out by 
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the courts. Evidently, either the figures 
for crime prevention and detection are 
vastly exaggerated, or else our police 
is clearly deficient in its ability to pre- 
pare a case for the subsequent legal 
process. 

Partly, this is because most of 
our policemen are trained as, and are 
expected to be, generalists. They lack 
the skills for genuine detection and 
thorough investigation. Equally to 
blame is the slow process through the 
courts. With cases dragging on for 
years, sometimes by design, officers 
get transferred, evidence is destroyed, 
and prosecution loses out in the pro- 
cess of attrition. 

The acute shortage of judges is 
one factor. More problematic is-the 


trial procedure. The courts come into 
play as soon as the police accepts the 
first information report (FIR) andcom- 
mences investigation. Though the 
court has a right to be informed of the 
process and progress of investigation, 
in practice this right is rarely exer- 
cised. In real terms, the court comes 
alive only when an accused is arrested 
and produced before it. In theory, this 
must be done within 24 hours of arrest. 
Yet, illegal detention remains routine 
with the courts turning a Nelson’s eye, 
unless, of course, the case is impor- 
tant. 

The story, when the trial pro- 
ceeds, is as dismal. Once the prosecu- 
tor steps in on behalf of the police, the 
investigating officer washes his hands 


The trial continues 


I was the last prosecution witness. My evidence was recorded on 10 June 1998 in 
the court of K.K. Das, Special Judge, Guwahati. What was unusual was that I was 
deposing on events that had taken place 30 years earlier, іп 1968. 

The case was simple, involving the acquisition of a tea garden, the Lakwa 
Tea Estate, by the ONGC for oil exploration and drilling. The estate was managed 
by S.N. Tantia, scion of the Calcutta Tantia family and the younger brother of 
R.N. Tantia, then treasurer of the Indian National Congress. The key figures on 
behalf of the ONGC were Johnson, chairman ONGC and Brigadier K.S. Dhillon 
(retired), manager, eastern sector, ONGC. 

The formula for working out compensation was well established, based upon 
the number of bushes, the manner in which they had been planted, yield per acre, 
and the profit/loss ratio. Dhillon and Tantia, in collusion with the spo Sibsagar, 
Raja Ram Misra, in violation of set procedures, decided upon their own formula. 
In this they were helped by Johnson who was not prosecuted for lack of legal evi- 
dence. Overall, the Tantias received Rs 27,54,276 as compensation at the rate of 
Rs 31,000 per acre against a maximum of Rs 6,800 per acre in accordance with 
the settled formula. The officials concerned also avoided taking prior permission 
and ended up buying land which was mortgaged to the Grindlays Bank. 

The ‘crime’ was discovered by Sachi Bhushan Dey, internal auditor, in 1970. 
Dhillon had by then retired but Johnson was still chairman ONGC. Given the enor- 
mity of the fraud and the political connections of the accused, the matter was dis- 
cussed in Parliament and handed over to the CBI for investigation. 

The CBI completed its investigation in 1972 and prosecuted nine persons 
(Dhillon, Tantia, Raja Ram and six others), The sanction for Raja Ram Misra’s 
prosecution was received in mid- 1973. Dhillon challenged his prosecution. It took 
the courts 17 years to decide on the appeal and it was decided in 1990 that Dhillon 
would not be prosecuted. Meanwhile Tantia and six others had died. Johnson had 
left India in 1972. Raja Ram, since retired and ill, and another minor functionary 
of ONGC, now in his eighties, await trial. 

The trial continues. 





Policespeak 


off the trial. He invariably has new and 
urgent work. The prosecutor, without 
the investigators’ assistance, is unable 
to proceed and, in cahoots with the 
defence counsel, resorts to adjourn- 
ments. The defence is pleased as the 
delay helps extend the client's bail, as 
also weakens and destroys evidence. 
The citizen who lodged the FIR wat- 
ches in dismay and anger as his world 


starts collapsing. The anger against - 


thecriminal justice system grows. No 
wonder, some citizens seek justice, 
notthrough the police orcourts, but by: 
using the likes of a Dawood Ibrahim. 
Romesh Sharma is buta recent exam- 
ple. 


О, the one hand, police stations аге 
semi-functional and the number of 
judges inadequate; on the other, police 
investigation procedures and findings 
are questionable. Witnesses often 
back trumped-up charges. The trial 
fails but in the process many years 
are lost. Even when the prosecution 
succeeds, the time taken for investi- 
gation and trial leaves all concerned 
fatigued and bitter. 

The police-prosecution inter- 
face is in need of immediate remedial 
action for further delay may ravage 
social norms. Appointing specialist 
investigators, screened from interfer- 
ence and political directions is one 
step. Ensuring an adequate number of 
judges and courts is another. 

Further, we should move to a 
system, like in Singapore, where not 
only is the trial held continuously, 
but before trial the prosecutor is requ- 
ired to go through the evidence (state- 
ments, exhibits, everything) with a 
fine toothcomb. He often drastically 
compresses the data and thereby 
speeds up the trial. All these, along- 
side financial autonomy and strict 
accountability may help in stemming 
the rot. Otherwise, anarchy willengulf 
us all. 


` 
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TRAINING has been defined as a 
conscious effort to improve and incr- 
ease knowledge, skill and aptitude of 
an individual in a desired direction. 
The object of training is not only to 
develop the professional skill of an 
individual for the performance of 
duties in an assigned job, but also to 
improve his capacity for shouldering 
greater responsibility. Unfortunately, 
though the crucial and transforming 
role of training is acknowledged by 
oneandall, there has not been any sus- 
tainable and meaningful endeavour 
to improve the scope and quality of 
police training in the country. 

This is a pity because the police 
was the first civil service in the coun- 
try to think of systematic institutional 
training for its personnel. A training 
school for constables was first estab- 
lished in Vellore(Madras Presidency) 
in 1859. Similar training institutions 
were set up in Phillore (Punjab) and 


Training for transformation 


SANKAR SEN 


Moradabad (U.P.) in the early 1890s. 
Police training schools were estab- 
lished in the first decade of the century 
in most of the provinces for the train- 
ing of officers of and above the rank 
of sub-inspectors as a result of recom- 
mendations of the All India Police 
Commission of 1902-03. ` 

Unfortunately, police training 
was patterned on the training given in 
military training establishments. The 
military model was accepted by police 
training institutions due to historic 
reasons and circumstances. The sen- 
ior ranks of the police services in the 
second half of the last century, when 
police training institutions came into 
being, were filled by officers taken 
from the British Indian Army. While 
organising training on the model of 
the army, the fact that the police and 
army had different roles to perform 
and work in different environments 
was not taken into consideration. 
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The same trend continued even 
after Independence. In 1971, the Gov- 
ernment of India set up a committee 
on police training under the chairman- 
ship of eminent sociologist and edu- 
cationist, M.S. Gore. The committee 
reviewed the existing facilities in dif- 
ferent training institutions and came 
to the unflattering conclusion that 
police training had been badly neg- 
lected over the years and training 
arrangements, except in some central 
organisations, were unsatisfactory 
both quantitatively and qualitatively. 


Т. committee in an able report 
made some well thought out recom- 
mendations forimproving the training 
syllabi, organisation of training and 
instructional methods and so on. The 
committee also expressed the view 
that the most important reason for this 
unhappy situation wasa lack of convic- 
tion about the value of training on the 
part of the administration, including 
the higherranks of police services. The 
Gore Committee rightly shifted the 
focus of the training from drill and regi- 
mentation to the development of pro- 
perattitudes through the study of social 
and behavioural science and modern 
management norms and techniques. 

Many of the important recom- 
mendations of the Gore Committee 
were accepted by the government and 
someconcrete steps were taken to tone 
up the functioning of the important 
policeand paramilitary training insti- 
tutions of the central government. 
Unfortunately, the quality and the 
nature of the police training in many 
of the states have not registered any 
improvement after nearly three deca- 
des since the publication of the report. 
Training has remained, as described 
in the report of the Gore Committee, 
‘a ritual where unwilling and ill- 
equipped instructors are performing 
the rites of training and drilling to the 
unwilling trainees.’ 


Policespeak 


It is now recognised that no 
worthwhile improvement in the train- 
ing of police personnel is possible 
unless capable and conscientious 
officers are brought in to the training 
institutions as trainers. The trainer 
must enjoy an honoured position in the 
institution so that he can play the role 
of achange agent. If the training is to 
serve the primary purpose of prepar- 
ing an individual to meet the chal- 
lenges of today and complexities of 
the future, the role of the instructor as 
the change agent is crucial. The Gore 
Committee recommended suitable 
incentives including rent free accom- 
modation, special pay, recognition in 
the form of subsequent promotions or 
good postings for the trainers with a 
view to attracting the best available 


‘talent. 


U) sroctunctety exceptin somecen- 

tral training institutions, these incen- 
tives have not been made available to 
the trainers. Asaresult, competent and 
qualified staff are loath to come as 
trainers in the police training schools/ 
colleges. Very often, postings in the 
training institutions are viewed as a 
punishment. At present there is no 
fixed tenure of the trainers and many 
of the officers posted in the training 
institutions unabashedly continue 
their efforts to get out as speedily as 
possible. There is no planned turnover 
of staff and consquently no infusion of 
new blood. Many of the trainers are 
without any specialized training or 
knowledge of the subject which they 
are supposed to teach. In some of the 
institutions, the trainers receive no 
evaluation oftheir capabilities asthere 
is nofeedback system. 

As Director of the National 
Police Academy, I visited different 
police training institutions inthe U.K. 
Ifound that, unlike in India, the job of 
trainers in police training institutions 
was a prestigious one and there wasa 


long list of officers willing to serve. 
Trainers not only had excellent teach- 
ing and communication skills, butalso 
wide ranging police experience. They, 
thus, brought into the training process 
the necessary wisdom and experience 
to bridge the gap between theory and 
practice. . 

There is also-a need to change 
the methodology of training. Instruc- 
tion in the police training schools and 
colleges is largely based on the lecture 
method. There is an acute paucity of 
good training materials and aids. Very 
few good films have been produced in 
India on police training. Today, in all 
well-known institutions, there have 
been important changes in the meth- 
ods of instruction. Classroom instruc- 
tion and discussions are accompanied 
by-a number of role-play scenarios. 
The prevailing philosophy is to get the 
trainees to perform as soon as possi- 
ble to reinforce what they have learnt. 
The important point is that the police 
training institution is a professional 
institution where it is necessary to 
impartto the trainees not merely know- 
ledge of the subjects but also to learn 
how this knowledge can be applied to 
the work they will be required to per- 
forminthe field. 


Favre: most police training insti- 
tutions have no research base. The 
Gore Committee was struck by the 
total absence of any research facilities 
in any police training institution. The 


situation has not changed since then. . 


Research is absolutely necessary so 
that trainees remain intellectually 
vibrant and up-to-date in their know- 
ledge. Fundamentalresearch may not 
always be possible in such institutions 
but some amount of applied research 
by the instructional staff to remove the 
hiatus between theoretical training 
and practical police work is critical. 
Without a research cell under compe- 
tent instructors itis not possible forthe 


^. 


Ne 


training institutions to take note of the 
changing situations and develop real- 
istic training programmes. And, to sur- 
vive successfully in today’s changing 
and dynamic world, law enforcement 
officers have to be continually up- 
dated on the latest techniques and 
developments in policing. 


Í. most of the police training insti- 
tutions there is no system of evalua- 
tion. Evaluation is, however, essential 
for a dynamic training system. The 
Gore Committee strongly recommen- 
ded the importance of developing a 
sound evaluation system in police 
training in the following words: ‘In 
order to ensure that trainees are deve- 
loping properly, a system of evalua- 
tion which can serve as the basis of 
further improvement in teaching as 
well as learning should be introduced. 
It should be continuous and compre- 
hensive enough to cover both the aca- 
demic and non-academic areas and 
related to the objectives of the train- 
ing programmes.’ 

Astudy conducted by the Natio- 
nal Police Academy on evaluation 
practices in vogue (some of the police 
training colleges were randomly selec- 
ted for the study) showed that in seven 
out of nine police training institutions, 
the trainees’ reactions to the training 
programmes were not evaluated by 
adopting any well-laid-out scheme. 
Syllabi in the training institutions 
were found to be fixed and evaluation 
did not play any role in the modifi- 
cation of various syllabi. Informal 
evaluation procedures suggested by 
the Gore Committee, namely ques- 
tion-answer sessions, group discus- 
sions and role playing were not part of 
the training module. 

Often, a noteworthy feature of 
police training is its isolation, an 
unfortunate foretelling of the isola- 
tion that is characteristic of police life 
in service. Like in a military college 


or other ‘total institutions’, the recruit 
is placed in a circumstance of new 
social dependencies and resocialized. 
The isolation begins in the training 
establishments where the recruit is 
immersed into a new environment 
requiring total commitment, confor- 
mity and loyalty. To counteract this 
isolation, police training should be 
broadened with a view to developing 
in police officers a better understand- 
ing of their role in relation to total 
societal goals and better understand- 
ing of the behaviour of particular 
groups. 


Т. ultimate success of any training 
programme is dependent upon a wise 
and dynamic recruitment policy. 
Training, to an extent, can make up 
for some deficiencies in the recruit, as 
one experienced officer has put it, but 
it cannot rectify the original error. If 
recruits of poor quality are enlisted 
because of extraneous considerations, 
noamountof training can mould them 
into competent and capable officers. 
At present, because of age relaxation, 
recruits of higher age groups are enter- 
ing the various ranks of the police. As 


: the Director of the National Police . 


Academy, I had written to the MHA 
that IPS trainees of a higher age group 
(at present the upper age limit is 28 
instead of 24 in the past) find it diffi- 
cult to cope with the stress and strain 
imposed by a rigorous training pro- 
gramme. Some of them arrive with 
frozen attitudes and a negative app- 
roach emphasized during the training. 
I strongly advocated that the IPS pro- 
bationers should be caught young, 
within the age bracket of 20 to 24 at 
thetimeofrecruitment. 

The 21st century is fast approa- 
ching. Vast and sweeping alterations 
are taking place which will radically 
affect the role performance of the 
police. With rapid industrialization, 
urbanization and operation of other 


crimogenic factors, there will be a 
steep increase in crime. By theend of 
the century, India's population may 
reach the billion mark. An expertesti- 
mate is that the country will be faced 
with a forbidding challenge of crime 
to the tune of eight million offences 
underthe Indian Penal Code and about 
20 million under specialacts and laws. 
The face of crime is also changing. In 
tomorrows diverse and protean soci- 
ety, police officers will be called upon 
to deal with crimes as varied as com- 
puter fraud, nuclear terrorism, traf- 
ficking in narcotics and so on. 

The disruptive and secessionist 
elements are active in various parts of 
the country. The police force has not 
only to be mentally alert, but also 
physically tough. In police training 
there must be a balance of both indoor 
and outdoor aspects of the job. It is 
necessary to place a substantial degree 
of emphasis on physical fitness, sur- 
vival training and judgmental shoot- 
ing. The police personnel have to test 
their judgement and accuracy in 
‘shoot’/‘don’t shoot’ situations, which 
will prepare them to face situations 
when confronted with a decision 
whether or not to use deadly force. 


H... ithas to be borne in mind 
that the effectiveness of today’s law 
enforcement officers must be based 
notonly on their knowledge, skills and 
abilities, but on the ethical application 
of what they have learned. In his book, 
Character and Cops: Ethics in Polic- 
ing, Edwin Delattre aptly said: ‘What 
is taught by the academies about ide- 
als should be woven into the realities 
of the streets.’ Police officers have to 
be motivated by a value system. Oth- 
erwise, skills learnt may be misused 
or not sustained. 

Often, there are allegations aga- 
inst the police (some not without sub- 
stance) of gross violations of human 
rights. The Constitution of India has 
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laid great stress on human rights and 
dignity. The Supreme Court, in a 


. memorable judgement, in the case of 


D.K. Basu vs. State of Bengal, stated: 
‘whenever the human dignity is 
wounded, civilization takes a step 
backward. The flag of humanity on 
each such occasion must fly at half- 
mast.’ During training, the point has 
to be stressed that adherence to human 
rights norms will enable the police to 
discharge its legal functions more 
effectively and competently. It will 
also help the police to build better 
and stronger bridges with the commu- 
nity. 

Without support of the commu- 
nity, the police cannot function pro- 
perly. For effective crime prevention 
and order maintenance, support of 


. the community is a sine qua non. The 


Council of Europe set up acommittee 
of experts for the promotion of infor- 
mation and education in the field of 
human rights. The committee selected 
the police member states as the pri- 
mary target for the attainment of its 
objectives and laid utmost emphasis 
on the teaching of human rights in 
police training. Its book, Human 
Rights and Police, stressed that police 
officers should be carefully selected 
for their human qualities and properly 
trained to perform their duties in an 
ethically correct manner. 

For effecting any real improve- 
ment in police work on the ground 
there should be the utmost stress on 
training of police personnel. How- 
ever, training, though essential, is not 
the only input for improving and 
optimizing work performance and 
effecting attitudinal transformation of 
the officers and men. Training can be 
effective, provided the organisation 
has faith in it and the organisational 
climate encourages the observance of 
precepts taught during training. A 
heavy responsibility rests on the sen- 
ior officers to build a congenial orga- 
nisational climate. 


Policespeak i 


Handling 
communal riots 


VIBHUTI 


NARAIN RAI 


THE National Police Academy, 
Hyderabad, awarded mea fellowship 
to conduct a study on the neutrality of 
the police during communal riots, 
especially between Hindus and Mus- 
lims in India. During the course of my 
study, I encountered some disturbing 
trends in its behaviour. In most parts 
of the country, the relationship bet- 
ween the police and Muslims was 
inimical and community perception 
of the police in situations of commu- 
nal tension was that of an enemy. This 
is true not only for thẹ post Indepen- 
dence period; pre-Partition Indian 


a 


society too expected the police to 
behave in a communal fashion. Fora 
policeman, Hindu or Muslim, conti- 
nued to be looked upon primarily asa 
protector of hisown community. 

While working on the project I 
came across two interesting incidents 
from pre-Partition days. The riots in 
East Bengal during the ’20s and ’30s 
were abetted by Muslim policemen . 
spreading rumours among the Muslim 
peasants that attacks on Hindus would 
be considered as acts of loyalty to the 
Raj. Further, there was an agreement 
between the Nawab of Dhaka and the 
Emperor of Britain that attacks on 
Hindus would not attract any punish- 
ment. I also came across a petition , 
submitted in the '30s by one Pandit 
Raghuvar Dayal of Kanpurthat Hindu 
citizens of the town felt insecure be- 
cause of a lower representation in the 
Kanpur police. These two instances 
exemplified the dominant trend in 
Indian society ofthetime. 


U ss the situation has 
notchanged significantly and the rela- 
tionship between citizens ofa particu- 
lar religion with policemen of the 
otherreligion remains more orless the 
same. We need to examine minority 
fears regarding the behaviour of the 
police keeping these ‘facts’ in view. 
Is the current behaviour of the police 
and the reaction of the minorities just 
an extension of the earlier trend? Is 
the Muslim perception regarding the 
police based on certain realities or is 
theirbehaviourtoo responsible? Why 
are the perceptions of Hindus and 
Muslims about the Indian Police so 
diametrically opposed to each other? 
Muslims in India consider the police 
as their enemy; the Hindus see them 
asfriends and protectors. The answers 
to these questions have to be sought in 
the behaviour of the police combatting 
communal riots, the representation of 
minorities in the police, and conflict- 


ing expectations of different segments 
of society in any given situation. 

We should first analyse the 
efforts of the police to quell incidents 
of communal violence. Like with any 
other law and order problem, police 
efforts to cope with the situation can 
also be divided into many stages. Col- 
lection of intelligence and preventive 
actions — detention of anti-social and 
communal elements, execution of 
bonds, instilling fear in the minds of 
mischief-mongers through show of 
force, and diffusing tension through 
reconciliatory measures, form the first 
stage of police strategy. 


T. second stage of police action 
begins with the eruption of violence. 
This includes actual use of force— lathi- 
charge, firing, arrests, imposition of 
curfew and extension of protection to 
the victims of violence. The third and 
final stage involves measures like 
investigation and prosecution of riot 
cases, rehabilitation of riot victims, 
necessary arrangements to ensure 
that there is no recurrence of commu- 
nal violence and rebuilding of confi- 
dence among the people. 

The neutrality of police beha- 
viour and its relationship with mem- 
bers of different communities can be 
understood better only after analysing 
police actions during the above three 
stages. Itis basically the overall beha- 
viour of the police in situations of 
communal strife which pushes mem- 
bers of aminority community, like the 
Muslims, into viewing it as anenemy. 

I was stunned to discover that in 
most major communal 
riotsin the country, Mus- 
lims were the worst suf- Bhiwandi Riots 
ferers, both in terms of 
loss of life and property. 
Often, the percentage of 
Muslim casualties was 
more than 60% of the to- 
tal. Their losses in terms 


of property were in similar proportion. 
Given these facts, it is not unnatural 
to expect that the law enforcing agen- 
cies would react ina manner commen- 
surate with this reality. 
Unfortunately, the real picture is 
quite different. Even in riots where the 
number of Muslims killed was many 
times more than the Hindus, it was 
they who were mainly arrested, most 
searches were conducted in their 
houses, and curfew imposed in a 
harsher manner in their localities. This 
observation holds good for even those 
riots where almost all killed were 
Muslims, e.g., Ahmedabad (1969), 
Bhiwandi (1970) or Bhagalpur (1989). 
This phenomenon can be betterunder- 
stoodthroughthe accompanying table. 


S. us. Muslims are often atthe 


receiving end during house searches. 
The general pattern during acommu- 
nal riotis thata Muslim mohallais cor- 
doned off with the help of the army or 
para-military forces after which the 
houses are searched indiscriminately. 
Such acts only result in injuring the 
pride of the entire community. What 
is more disturbing is the mind-frame 
‘of the civil and police administration. 
While the curfew is enforced with all 
strictness in the Muslim localities, it 
is virtually confined to the main roads 
in Hindu areas, with normal activity 
in the lanes and by-lanes remaining 
unaffected. 

In interviews with the riot vic- 
tims of Ahmedabad, Meerut, Bom- 
bay and Allahabad, this single factor 
came across as the most important in 


Arrests and Casualties Hindu Muslim 


Arrested in cognisable/ 


(1970) substantive offences 21 901 
Casualties 17 59 

Meerut Riots (1982) Arrested in cognisable/ 

uptol5 September substantive offences 124 231 
Casualties 2 8 
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explaining Muslim anger towards the 
police. This complaint of discrimina- 
tion was more bitter in areas of adjoin- 
ing Hindu and Muslim residential 
townships. Further, the experience of 
curfew was different for the poorresi- 
dents of slum areas belonging to the 
two:communities. Most houses lack 
basic facilities such as drinking water 
and lavatories. The Muslims invari- 
ably complained that while they were 
not permitted to move out of their 
housestofetch waterfrom public taps, 
which happen to bethe main source of 
water supply in such areas, the Hindus 
were rarely subjected to such restric- 
tions. Ж. 


A. analysis of the number of vic- 
tims of police firing in communal 
riots reveals a similar trend. Normally, 
Muslims suffer the brunt of police fir- 
ing. The table below shows that Mus- 
lims suffer differentially in police 
firing even in those riots where they 


- have already suffered far more than 


Hindus in the violence. 


Number of persons killed in police firing 


Place Hindu Muslim 
Bhiwandi (1970) nil 9 
Firozabad (1972) nil 6 
Aligarh (1978) : nil 7 
Meerut (1982) nil 6 


It is not difficult to identify the 
reasons behind the discriminatory 
behaviour of the police. The conduct 
of an average policeman is guided by 
the same predetermined beliefs and 
misconceptions which influence the 
mind of an average Hindu. Notunlike 
his average co-religionist, an average 
Hindu policeman too believes that 
Muslims by natureaie generally cruel 
and violent. In the course of my study, 
Ispoke toa large number of policemen 
of various ranks. Most held the view 
that apart from being cruel and violent, 
Muslims were untrustworthy, anti- 
national, easily influenced by a fanati- 


Policespeak 


cal leadership, and capable of rioting 
at the slightest provocation. Further, 
most policemen believed that riots are 


initiated by the Muslims. Even when ` 


confronted with evidence that it was 
not in the interest of Muslims to start 
ariot, the arguments rarely changed. 


l. stands to reason that since police- 
men are convinced of the mischievous 
role of Muslims in riots, they rarely 
entertain doubts regarding the moda- 
lities required to check them. They 
believe that the only way to control 
riots is to crush the mischief monger- 
ing Muslims. Instructions from the 
state government or senior police offi- 
cials to deal firmly and ruthlessly with 
the rioters are interpreted in a preju- 
diced and biased way. Being firmand 
ruthless with rioters is interpreted as 
firmness and ruthlessness towards 
Muslims, arrests means arrests of Mus- 
lims, search means search of Muslim 
houses, and policefiring means firing 
on Muslims. 

Just how strongly the subcon- 
scious is affected by the prejudices 
and predetermined beliefs we hold, 
and the degree to which our conduct is 
influenced by them, can be discerned 
from the actions of policemen during 
communal riots. Even in situations 
where Muslims were at the receiving 
end from the very outbreak of rioting 
or where the killing of Muslims was 
totally one-sided, the police did not 
hesitate in claiming that the Muslims 
had caused the riot. Even subsequ- 
ently, after it was established that 
the Muslims had suffered most, they 
continued to argue that Muslims were 
responsible for the outbreak of riots. 

In my conversations with some 
of the policemen posted in Bhagal- 
pur (1989) and Bombay (1992-93), it 
became clear that their perception 
about Muslims as violent and cruel 
was so deeply embedded in their psy- 
che that even after admitting the dis- 


proportionate destruction of Muslim 
life and property, they continued to 
‘discover’ many ‘reasons’ to dismiss 
the suggestion that the ‘naturally non- 
violent and pious Hindus’ could in any 
way have been responsible. 

Itis this psychology that governs 
police reactions during communal 
strife. While combatting riots, they 
look for friends among Hindus and 
foes among Muslims. It is acommon 
sight in the towns of North India that 
outside forces sent to control commu- 
nal tensions make their lodging arran- 
gements in temples, dharmashalas 
and parks in Hindu localities or the 
space available in Hindu homes and 
shops. When shops are shut during 
curfew, food, tea and snacks are sup- 
plied to them by Hindu homes. Mem- 
bers of the majority community, who 
in normal times may maintain a dis- 
tance from the police just like members 
of the minority communities, sud- 
denly perceive policemen as friends. 
This is their ‘natural’ expectation from 
a ‘friendly’ police—that it will notuse 
force against them. Whenever the 
police has used force against Hindus, 
they have reacted in amazement and 
behaved as though cheated. 


T. first information report (FIR). 


lodged by Ajit Dutta, DIG, during 
the Bhagalpur riots (1989), candidly 
underscores this mentality. He writes 
about the dismay and angerexpressed 
by a mob of law-breaking Hindus 
when confronted by the police. Obvi- 
ously, for them this was just not done. 
This reminds me of a similar experi- 
ence at Gadiwan Tola in Allahabad 
(1980). I warned a Hindu mob that 
we would open fire if they did not dis- 
perse. The crowd refused to take the 
warning seriously believing it was a 
joke. Subsequently, when they heard 
the order to open fire, there was the 
unambiguous reaction of disbelief and 
surprise. 


d 


4 
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How far this deeply entrenched 
perception of Muslims as being solely 
responsible for riots and strictness 
towards themas the only way to quell 
a riot affects, the reaction of a police- 
man may be illustrated by theexample 
of Hashimpura, where the savagery 
and horrifying lack of professionalism 
of the police becamea matter of natio- 
nal shame. 

'The Meerut riots (1987) were 
unprecedented inthetoll ofhuman life 
and for the long period of continued 
and unabated violence. The magni- 
tude of the riots can be gauged by the 
fact that the services of about 50 
gazetted police officers and magis- 
trates along with more than 70 com- 
panies of PAC, para-military forces 
and army had to be pressed into ser- 
vice. The policemen deployed here 
harboured all the above-mentioned 
beliefs and prejudices. When their 
round-the-clock vigil failed to con- 
trol the violence, some of them went 
berserk. 


FE. convinced that the only way 
to quell riots inacivilised society was 
by teaching the Muslims a lesson, one 
section of the PAC picked up more than 
two dozen Muslims from Hashim- 
pura. They were transported in police 
trucks and killed at two places in 
Ghaziabad. I was SP Ghaziabad at the 
time and. after receiving the informa- 
tion registered two cases against the 
PAC. Thecases were handed overtothe 
Uttar Pradesh CID and aftereight years 
of investigations a charge-sheet was 
reportedly filed againstthe erring per- 
sonnel of the PAC. t 

Why should the PAC have com- 
mitted such a detestable act? I talked 
toanumberof policemen deployed in 
Meerut in this period during my ten- 
ure as SP Ghaziabad (1985-88) as well 
as during the course of my study. An 
understanding of the psychology of 
these men may help us better appre- 


ciate the relationship between the 
police and members of the minority 
communities. 

Most of the policemen posted in 
Meerut thought that the riots were a 
result of Muslim mischief. They also 
believed that Meerut had become a 
mini-Pakistan because of Muslim 
intransigence; that it was necessary to 


_ teach the community a lesson іп order 


to establish permanent peace in the 
city. They were deeply affected by 
rumours which suggested that Hindus 
in Meerut were totally vulnerable to 
Muslim attacks. 


E like Hashimpura only 
worsen the already strained relation- 
shipbetween Muslims and the police. 
We find that some riots did start with 
a Muslim attack on the police. Often, 
in a surcharged atmosphere, the pres- 
ence of police angers people. For ins- 
tance, reacting to the demolition of 
the Babri mosque in Ayodhya, angry 
mobs of Muslims in different cities 
initially chose the police rather than 
the Hindus as a target. There are many 
other examples of communal rioting 


` in which trouble started as a clash 


between the police and Muslims 
and only subsequently turned into a 
Hindu-Muslim conflict. The Idgah 
incident in Moradabad (1980) isacase 
in point. 

The clearest reflection of the 
hostile relationship between Mus- 
lims and the police can be witnessed 
inthebehaviourofthe policeentering 
a Muslim locality during communal 
tensions. The briefing, preparation 
and weaponry of the police party 
before entering a Muslim locality 
for arrests, searches or even normal 
patrolling is such that it thinks it is 
entering enemy territory. [have encou- 
ntered many such groups and invari- 
ably found them comprising of people 
full of apprehension and fear. Their 
behaviour is not inexplicable. Itis nec- 


essary for them to be alert, as they 
could be the target of attack. Who is 
responsible for this feeling of distrust 
and enmity? Perhaps, the seeds are to 
be found in the terms ‘we and they’ 
used by police officials for Hindus and 
Muslims during conferences orga- 
nised to devise ways and means to 
deal with acommunal situation. 


Т. reporting of facts, the investi- 
gation into and prosecution of those 
involved in communal riots, are other 
aspects where a clear communal bias 
in police behaviour can be discerned. 
Facts are reported at various levels. 
Intelligence reports prepared at the 
police station to besentto government 
and senior police officials are nor- 
mally affected by this bias. Forexam- 
ple, a list of habitually communal 
agitators, maintainedat various police 
levels in Uttar Pradesh, is dominated 
by Muslim names. Even during the 
days when Hindu communal forces 
were active in the Ram Janmabhoomi 


agitation, it was difficult to find the . 


name of Hindu inciters in the list. Per- 
hapsthe same perception which holds 
that to be communalis the prerogative 
of the Muslims was at work here. 

The damage this bias does to 
police professionalism can be under- 
stood from the incidents that led to 
the destruction of the Babri mosque. 
It is evident from the chargesheet 
filed by the CBI that the demolition of 
the mosque was the result of a well- 
planned conspiracy. However, none 
of the intelligence agencies actually 
discovered this fact before 6 Decem- 
ber 1992. 

A heinous example of this bias 
in reporting facts is available from 
Bhagalpur (1989). 116 Muslims were 
killed in Logain village on 27 Octo- 
ber 1989. This brutal massacre was 
enacted by the Hindus of Logain and 
other neighbouring villages. Logain 
stands 26 kilometers from the district 
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headquarters of Bhagalpur, with the 
police station only 4 kms away at 
Jagdishpur. The Muslims killed were 
buried in the fields. The 65 Muslim 
survivors wentto many places, includ- 
ing Bhagalpurtown, and reported this 
ghastly incident. Details were pub- 
lished in local and national newspa- 
pers. Despite this, the district and 
police administration of Bhagalpur 
continued to deny any such incident 
tillapoliceparty led by DIG Ajit Dutta 
dugoutsome bodies fromthe fields on 
8 December1989. 


T. Justice D.P. Madon Commission 
which enquired into the riots of 1970 
at Bhiwandi-Jalgaon cited similar 
examples of bias in reporting. His 
analysis aboutthe failure of the police 
totake effective measures at Jalgaon, 
even after receiving the report of 
Bhiwandi troubles, is scathing: *The 
real reason for the inadequacy of the 
measures taken by the authorities was 
the communal bent of mind of some 
officers and incompetence of others. 
Unfortunately, SP S.T. Raman appears 
to have possessed acommunal bent of 
mind and perhaps a pro-Jan Sangh 
bias. As shown by some of his own 
reports and his notings on the reports 
of Inspector Sawant, incharge of the 
Jalgaon city police station, he fully 
realised the seriousness of the situa- 
tion. He, however, chose toturn a blind 
eyeto itand even to mislead the gov- 
ernment and the IGP about the true 
state of affairs in his report dated 29th 
March 1970.’ 

The commission found a simi- 
lar bias in the conduct of PSI Bhalerao, 
who did not include incidents of brick- 
batting by Hindus in the records of 
the police station. The officials of the 
intelligence department displayed a 
similar bias. PSI Badgoojar sent an 
entirely false report to DIG (Int.) that 
the riot was caused by Muslims throw- 
ing burning torches on Hindu houses. 


Policespeak 


Investigating agencies too are 
afflicted by a communal bias while 
looking into riot cases. There is the 
classic case of Hashimpura, Meerut, 
cited earlier, in which the Uttar 
Pradesh CID took eight years to com- 
plete its investigation. Another exam- 
ple relates to the cases registered 
during the 1984 anti-Sikh riots. In most 
of these situations, the police organi- 
sations failed to book the culprits. 

The role of the special investiga- 
tion squad, set up to investigate the riot 
cases of Bhiwandi, was focussed on 
by the Madon Commission as a glar- 
ing example of communal bias. The 
squad’s effort to establish the theory 
ofa Muslim conspiracy was ridiculed 
by the commission, finding it totally 
untenable. The commission high- 
lighted many examples of investiga- 
tors trying to fabricate evidence 
against Muslims and shielding Hindu 
culprits. It also cited many instances’ 
of tampering with official records in 
acommunally biased manner. 


T. same communal bias on the part 
of state agencies is evident in their 
treatment of arrested persons. In any 
civilized society itis a well-established 
norm that once a person is taken into 
custody, it becomes the duty of the 
state to protect his life and provide him 
facilities to which he is entitled as part 


‚ of his human rights. Unfortunately, 


there are numerous instances when the 
basic human rights of persons under 
custody are, violated by police and 
jail officials, solely because of their 
communal bias. Nowhere is evidence 
of this bias better described than in 
the Justice Joseph Vithayathal Com- 
mission of Inquiry Report on the 
Tellicherry Disturbances (1971). 

How one wishes that the above 
examples were simply aberrations and 
exceptions, and not reflective of the 
general behaviour of ourlaw enforcing 
agencies. 


Imaging policemen 


ТЕМЕКІ N. MURARI 


I once asked a good friend of mine, ay 
police captain with the New York 
Police Department (NYPD) to define 
his job. John Culley was a career cop. 
He had joinedasa patrolman at the age 
of 18andatthetime was the youngest 
captain on the force. We had become 
friends over a period of nine months 
while I had been making a television 
documentary on homicide in the 
South Bronx.. ` 
Of course, before this experi- 
ence of working with real-life cops, 
films and television had shaped my 
vision of the New York cops. As a 
majority ofus are law-abiding people, 
our perception ofthe police and police 
work comes mainly through the media 
~ either films, TV, novels or newspa- 
per reports. The image of the police- 
manis shaped partly by the screen and 
also by our emotional reaction to the 
story. Good cops/bad cops, they" re all 
playing their parts in this process. 
Naturally, it depends on the ‘star’ too. 
A likeable Harrison Ford makes us 
like policemen, a bad Richard Gere 
makes us distrust and fearthem. 


Cops have always been popular 
screen/TV/fictional characters. If we 
go back to the silent era, they were 
made fun ofas the Keystone Cops and 
Charlie Chaplin was always on the 
wrong side of the uniformed police 
officer on the beat. Their mere profes- 
sion made for gripping drama, unlike 
say accountants or doctors or writers. 


They hunted down killers and bad , 


guys in real life which made their sto- 
ries easily transferable to the screen. 
Theirs are action filled lives, not intel- 
lectual or technical, and 'action' 
makes for good cinema. And even if 
the movies did go cerebral on their 
cops, like the brilliant A Touch of 
Evil by the genius director Orson 
Welles, the action remained gripping. 
The detective in that film, played by 
Welles, is so evil that we cheer when 
heis finally gunned down. 

Each visual experience of these 
filmed stories altered our emotions 
and our ideas of the policeman. They 
built into us either trust or distrust of 
the cop. Very few of us actually come 
into contact with policemen. Maybe 
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for a traffic violation but otherwise 
he remains remote and distant, a per- 
son we don’t usually socialise with, 
whatever our society. They’ re always 
beyond the normal social intercourse 
of cocktail parties, dinners, around of 


' golf. Except the very high up officers, 


police commissioners and above. 


А. if we should соте іп contact 
with working cops, it’s always because 
а bad thing — robbery, rape, murder, 
assault — has happened to us. At these 
times, we're under enormous stress 
and, often as not, look on the police as 
callous and indifferentto the pain and 
suffering we're going through. We 
even grow bitter when the police do 
not catch the criminal. They do it so 
quickly, so logically on television and 
inthe movies! 

Thaveto admit] had always seen 
the darker side of the New York Police. 
They didn’ texactly have unblemished 
reputations and their street presence 
was intimidating. Big heavy men with 
large guns strapped to their waists, 
belts sagging under that weight and 
night stick, cuffs, torches. 

Iconsidered the French Connec- 
tion one of the most ‘realistic’ police 
films (and it did win the Oscar). Iassu- 
med the reality from the gritty New 
York street scenes, the hardness of the 
police and the fact that in the end the 
criminal gets away. Also ‘Popeye’ 
Doylekills a fellow officer by mistake 
but has no regrets. That sounded all 
so real. In many ways, it was. Popeye 
Doyle was areal-life New York detec- 
tive and the story was real. The film 
drew on his experiences, used the 
same locales and the same kinds of 
characters. Hollywood does have that 
ability to make fiction look as hard and 
authentic as a documentary. It knows 
real life makes fora good film. Another 
real life cop story Hollywood made 
around that time was Serpico. Serpico 
was the detective who blew the whis- 


Policespeak 


tle on his corrupt colleagues and nearly 
ended up getting killed by them. 

‘Reality’ is an odd word to use 
when looking at such a universally 
familiar character on film or televi- 
sion. It’s as far from it in real life as 
anything else we see on screen. The 
screen compresses time to suit ourcon- 
venience, a couple of hours in which 
the cop solves the murder and hunts 
down the bad guy. Popeye worked for 
months—tedious, grinding work to get 
his French connection. There cer- 
tainly wasn’t such a dramatic car 
chase either in his real life. 


і ncontrast, Kojack the popular tele- 
vision series, was merely entertain- 
ment with a lollipop sucking police 
captain who dressed too well for the 
job. The streets were more pastel 
coloured and the cops all good and just 
men. More recently we have, I guess, 
a somewhat realistic television series 
in NYPD Blue ~ the drab government 
colours, desks jammed against each 
other, the chaos of people coming and 
going, the phones ringing, the banter 
among the characters. We also get 
glimpses of what their lives are like 
off-duty when we see them with their 
girlfriends, wives and friends. These 
are just quick glimpses, a taste of what 
it must be like to be in acop’s real life. 
Butit’s never for too long because we 
want to see the cops back inaction. 
American cops dominate films 
and television worldwide only bec- 
ause of Hollywood’s power. Butevery 
society has its own vision of what 
its policemen are like. In Britain the 
image began softly with good old 
‘bobby’ shows like Dixon of Dock 
Green. This was how the British first 
imagined their policemen to be—uncle- 
like characters dispensing warmth and 
good advice. But over the decades as 
the media intruded more into the lives 
of real policemen, revealing corrup- 
tion, racism and brutality, this image 


changed. From Dixon, British televi- 
sion moved to stripping away the rosy 
tinted image of their policeman to 
show himinanew reality. 

In Indian cinema (it’s too early 
to discover any trend in television 
series), the policeman also began his 
screen life as a good man. battling the 
forces ofevil. And like the British coun- 
terpart, we have gradually evolved to 
see him as adark, more corrupt figure 
in our society. In fact, I read some- 
where that the policeman’s union was 
extremely upset about the depiction 
of policemen in Indian cinema. We 
had gone from light to dark without 
understanding the grey realities of 
police work. 

Ido wonder whether the police- 
man changed or we changed in the 
darkness of the cinema and in front of 
the flickering light of television? We 
moved from innocent belief in their 
goodness to the cynical vision of their 
corruption and brutality. 


Ү. over this time, I doubt whether 
policemen and their work did really 
change. Right from the very start of 
civilisation someone or a group of 
men, were made the chowkidars of 
that society. They were given the 
authority to deal with the crimes, track 
down the perpetrators and deliver 
them to a judicial system. Once we 
hand over authority to someone to 
control us, this immediately puts him 
above us. We are expected to obey 
the laws he has been asked to enforce, 
one way or another. For centuries, the 
criteria for recruiting these cops was 
almost always the same — they had to 
be physically capable of controlling 
violent people and they needed a 
limited amount of intelligence. 
Which brings me back to my ` 
question to Captain Culley. He defined 
his job as: ‘We’ re the legal muscle 
employed by society to control the 
illegal muscle on the streets.’ always 


“^^ 


considered that a wise answer. Mus- 
cle toequal muscle anda job not for the 
squeamish. Cops come from the very 
same streets as the illegal muscle that 
they fight to control. It’s chance they 
became cops, not criminals. A detec- 
tive [knew well, Andy Lugo, was born 
and raised in Spanish Harlem, atough 
neighbourhood. He told me that most 
of the kids he grew up with were either 
dead or behind bars. 


1, films and television, we seldom 
ever see the social.class from which 
the cops come from. There’s no time 
in such action films. But, in every 
society, the men and women who 
become cops come from the same 
neighbourhoods as the criminals. 
(HereT' mtalking about the patrolmen, 
the constable, and not the higher 
ranks). Criminals/cops are two sides 
ofthe samecoin. 

Films romanticise these ordi- 
nary lives, and that’s to be expected. 
In real life, the cops I came across led 
hard lives. New York is never an easy 
city to police and back then it had one 
of the highest crime rates in the world. 
This took its toll on the men I worked 
with on my documentary. 

They paid a high personal price 
for being detectives. A good 90 per 
cent had broken marriages. Wives 
could not bear the tension of waiting 
at home, the irregular hours, and the 
violence and, worse still, the comra- 
derie of the cops among themselves. 
They moved in tight circles, drinking 
in the same bars, hanging out in the 
precinct, speaking their own special 
language. They needed this compan- 
ionship of themselves, as those out- 
side never understood their lives. Real 
life for them was the long, boring 
tedium of stakeouts, hanging around 
for days inthe courts, enormous reams 
of paperwork. But interspersed with 
this was the daily danger, the adrena- 
line of fear and the chase, sometimes 


the gun battle, then the slow descent 
back to normality of routine. 


Cops see only the under belly of, 


society. They see the many ways in 
which people kill each other and they 
use evasive words to describe these 
ways ‘iced’, ‘taken out’, ‘chopped’, 
‘floater’, ‘jumper’, ‘whacked’. In all 
my time they never said someone was 
‘killed’. Apart from death they nurse 
the wounded, some horribly so, they 
have to break the news to relatives and 
friends, they see the scum of con-men, 
thieves, pimps, drug pushers. It’s not 
surprising that slowly the division in 
theirlives blurintoa grey reality. Their 
daily business is crime and the men 
and women they meet and mix with 
daily are criminals, lawbreakers. 


A few of the detectives I got to 
know ended upas criminals too. They 
were all accused of taking bribes or 
making money in an illegal way. One 
ended up in prison, while the others 
were fired from the force. Hollywood 
made a film called Prince of the City 
about an elite band of detectives who 
investigated drugs. I met one of the 
‘prince’s’ — in prison. He explained 
frankly: ‘There was so much cash 
lying around, suitcases of them, and 
when I looked at my life and what these 
guys were making, I couldn’t resist 
taking some of it. So I got caught.’ 

The transition back; from legal 
muscle to illegal muscle, can be just 
as quick and easy. 

By the time I ended my docu- 
mentary, I looked on the ‘cop’ film in 
a very different light. They’re only 
entertainment, and they have nothing 
at all, no matter how real it can be 
made to look, to do with a cop’s real 
life. His is a world filled with mean 
streets and there’s little glamour or 
even glory found on it. Unless he can 
make a film deal about one of his 
experiences and then, of course, no one 
would ever recognise his life story. 
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 Arequiem forthe NPC? 


G.P. JOSHI 


THE police system in India was estab- 
lished by the Police Act of 1861. The 
act, based on the draft prepared by the 
first Police Commission of 1860, had 
a limited aim — to perpetuate British 
rule in this country. 

The failure of the act to produce 
an efficient and a professional police 
force in the country was even recog- 
nised by the British. The second police 
commission set up under the chair- 
manship of Sir A.H.L. Fraser conclu- 
ded: ‘The police force is far from 
efficient, itis defective in training and 
organisation, it is inadequately super- 
vised, it is generally regarded as cor- 
rupt and oppressive, and it has utterly 
failed to secure the confidence and 
cordial cooperation of the people.”! 

The advent of Independence 
changed the political system, but the 
police system remained unaltered. 
The Police Act of 1861 continued to 
govern it, laws and courts continued 
to distrust it, its organisational struc- 
ture stayed unmodified, the politicians 
and bureaucrats continued to exercise 
control and superintendence over it, 
the managerial philosophy, value 


system and ethos remained what it 


1. Report of the Indian Police Commission, 


1902-03, Government Central Printing Office, 


` Simla, 1903, p.150. 


was, and its public unaccountability- 
remained unchanged. It was a ruler 
appointed police and it continued to 
remain so. Only the rulers changed, 
the foreign ones being replaced by the 
Indians. t 

A colonial system of policing 
was thus required to function effec- 
tivelyinanenvironment which became 
increasingly democratic. The factthat 
the problems ofthe police had become 
highly complex and that the system 
had failed to meet the challenges was 
realised by many, including the police 
themselves. The need for change and 
reform was expressed by the Confe- 
rence of General Inspector of Police 
on many an occasion. The conference, 
organised annually by the Central 
Intelligence Bureau, passed resolu- 
tions from time to time, asking the gov- 
ernment to set up a National Police 
Commission (NPC) to examine the 
problems of the police. The Ministry 
of Home Affairs doggedly turned 
down such suggestions on the ground 
that the police was a state subject and 
the central government did not con- 
sider it necessary to do so. 

Though some state govern- 
ments had set up police commissions 
after Independence, a systematic exa- 
mination ofthe police problems atthe 


u 
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| national level had not been undertaken 


since the beginning of the century. The 
last time it was done was in 1902 by 
the Frazer Commission. 


[О the Emergency the police 
committed atrocities on a wide scale. 
The brazen mannerin which the police 
were misused during this period pro- 
voked the Shah Commission of Inquiry 
to invite ‘the government's attention 
pointedly to the manner in which the 
police was used and allowed them- 
selves to be used for purposes some of 
which were, to say the least, question- 
able. Some police officers behaved as 
though they are not accountable at all 
to any public authority. Тһе decision 
to arrest and release certain persons 
were entirely on political considera- 
tions, which were intended to be favou- 
rable to the ruling party. Employing 
the police to the advantage of any poli- 
tical party is a sure source of subvert- 
ing therule of law.” 

Some Janata Party members 
had gathered first hand experience 
of police brutality during the Emer- 
gency. The decision to setup the Natio- 
nal Police Commission was taken by 
the Janata government, which cameto 
power after the revocation of the 
Emergency in 1977. 

Thus, while the Indian Mutiny 
of 1857 led the colonial government 
toappoint the first Police Commission 
in 1860 to suggest an organised sys- 
tem of policing for the country, the 
total abuse and misuse of the same sys- 
tem by the Congress government dur- 
ing the Emergency led the Janata 
government to setup the first National 
Police Commission (NPC) in 1977.As 
Dharam Vira, Chairman of the NPC 
said in his presentation at a seminar 
held in Mumbai on 19 April 1997: ‘If 
there had been no Emergency there 


2. Shah Commission of Inquiry, Interim 
Report, GOI, Dethi, 26 April 1978, para 15.16, 
p. 142. 
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would have been no Police Commis- 
sion.” | 

The NPC was appointed‘ by the 
Government of India to make a com- 
prehensive review of the police sys- 
tem at the national level, with regard 
to the far-reaching changes that had 
taken place in the country after the 
enactment of the Indian Police Act, 
1861, the report of the last Police 
Commission of 1902, and particularly 
those which had taken place since 
Independence. Though the commis- 
sion was setup on 15 November 1977, 
the government took time to sanction 
staff and allot accommodation. The 
commission actually started function- 
ing effectively only in April 1978. Its 
first meeting, in fact, was held on 22 
December 1978. 


Т. NPC had fairly wide and compre- 
hensive terms of reference, involving 
a fresh examination of the role and 
performance of the police, both as a 
law enforcement agency and as an 
institution to protect the rights of the 
citizens enshrined in the Constitution. 
One of its most important terms of 
reference required it to recommend 
measures and institutional arrange- 
ments to ‘prevent misuse of powers 
by the police and misuse of police by 
administrative or executive instruc- 
tions, political or other pressure, or 
oral orders of any type, which are con- 


3. National Police Commission: its relevance 
today, papers and discussions at a seminar 
organised by the Nehru.Centre and Hindus- 


.tan Andolan, a Nehru Centre Publication, 


Mumbai. 


4, Vide Government of India’s resolution 
number VI-24021/36/77-GPA.I, 15 Novem- 
ber 1977. The commission consisted of 
Dharam Vira (retired Governor) as Chairman, 
N.K. Reddy (retd. Judge, Madras High Court), 
К.Е. Rustamji (ex DG, BSF and Special Sec- 
retary, Home Ministry), N.S. Saksena, (ex DG, 
CRPF and Member UPSC) and M.S. Gore 
(Professor, Tata Institute of Social Sciences, 
Bombay) as members and C.V. Narasimhan 
(Director CBI) as Meinber Secretary. 


trary to law.'* The Shah Commission 
of Inquiry had suggested that, "The 
government must seriously consider 
the feasibility and the desirability of 
insulating the police fromthe politics 
of the country and employing it scru- 
pulously on duties for which alone it 
is by law intended.'* 


T. NPC produced eight reports 
between February 1979 and May 1981. 
In its first report the commission was 
deeply distressed to find (7) an absence 
of effective and credible police acco- 
untability mechanisms and (ii) very 
low police morale resulting from seri- 
ous deficiencies in the living, working 
and service conditions of the police, 
particularly of the constabulary. The 
commission, in its first report, dealt 
with these two subjects. 

On the advice of the commis- 
sion, the Government of India organ- 
ised a Conference of Chief Ministers 
of States on 6 June 1979 to discuss 
the recommendations made in the 
first report of the NPC. The move was 
prompted by the widespread agita- 
tion by police forces, which occurred 
the same year in many parts of the 
country. Despite all the fanfare and 
noise made about the need to adopt 
the recommendations of the first 
report, most of them are yet to be im- 
plemented. The following are some 
examples: 

The abolition of the orderly sys- 
tem was one of the major demands of 
the police agitators. The chief minis- 
ters conference decided that the sys- 
tem should be abolished. It continues 
to exist even now. 

Inadequate housing facilities 
has been a majorcomplaint of the poli- 
cemen. The NPC had recommended 


5. Government of India’s resolution no. 
VI-24021/36/77-GPA.I, 15 November 1997; 
Term of Reference No. 10 (1) and (ii). 


6. Shah Commission of Inquiry, Interim Report, 
opcit: 
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100% level of housing satisfaction 


for policemen.’ The chief ministers 


` conference decided їо make efforts 


to provide at least 75% overa five year 
period. This target was never achieved. 
By 1985, there was only onestate, i.e. 
Gujarat, which had succeeded in pro- 


viding family accommodation to 


even 50% of its constabulary.* By 


1990, the all-India level of satisfaction’ 


achieved in respect of family accom- 
modation fornon-gazetted police per- 


sonnel had reached only the 36.3% ` 


mark.’ The 1996 data compiled by the 
Bureau of Police Research and Deve- 
lopment reveals an equally dismal pic- 


^ ture? 


T: chief ministers agreed that the 
status of the constabulary should be 
improved. The NPChad recommended 
that the constable should be rated as 


a skilled worker for determining his : 


pay structure vis-a-vis other public 
services in the states.!! The recom- 
mendation is yetto be accepted. 

The illegitimate interference 
of politicians in the police organisa- 
tion and its work had not been dis- 
cussed by the NPC in its first report. 
However, the police agitators had 
expressed considerable resentment 
against interference. The conference 


7. The National Police Commission: First 
Report, GOI, Delhi, February 1979, chapter 
IV, p. 32. 

8. G.P. Joshi and J.C. Arora, A Survey of Wel- 
fare Facilities Available to Police Personnel 
in the Country, Bureau of Police Research 
'and Development Publication (BPR&D), 
New Delhi, 1986, p. 11. 

9. G.P. Joshi, Upgradation of Standards of 
Police Administration — Suggestions and 
Views About Problems and Priority Areas for 
Consideration of the 10th Finance Commis- 
sion, BPR&D Publication, New Delhi, p. 6. 


10. G.S. Pandher and K.D. Sharma, Data on 
Police Organizations in India as on 1.1.1996, 
BPR&D Publication, New Delhi, p. 56. 

11. The National Police Commission: First 
Report, GOI, Delhi, February 1979, chapter 
III, p. 26. 
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of chief ministers, therefore, dis- 
cussed this subject and agreed that the 
problem should be dealt with at the 
political level. The chief ministers 
at the state and the prime minister at 
the national level should initiate appro- 
priate steps in this regard. Nothing 
was done. In fact, the situation contin- 


ued to deteriorate with the passage of | 


time. . 
Regarding the second to eighth 
reports, the commission had finished 
only the first two reports when the 
government changed at the centre. 
With Indira Gandhi’s return to power 
in January 1980, the very existence of 
the National Police Commission came 
under threat. First, the commission 
had been appointed by her opponents, 
the Janata Party. Second, the commis- 
sion had committed the unpardonable 
error of quoting from the Shah Com- 


mission's report, criticising the way 


the police wasused during herregime. 
Third, the commission's secretariat 
was headed by C.V. Narasimhan, who 
was Director of the CBI when Indira 
Gandhi was arrested by that organisa- 
tionduring the Janata regime. He was 
relieved of his duties on 19 April 1980 
and nobody was appointed in his 
place. The commission functioned 
without a regular member-secretary 
tillitclosed in May 1981. 


Т. commission itself had become 
somewhat uncertain about the govern- 
ment’s response to its work. It is sig- 
nificant that the commission’s reports 
did not contain the chairman’s for- 
warding letter to the government 
after the third report. The last such let- 
ter dated 1 February 1980, with which 
the third report was forwarded to the 
government, regretted that the ear- 
lier reports had not been released to 
the public despite the commission's 
request to the government to do so. 
The chairman of the commission, 
while writing to Giani Zail Singh, then 


Home Minister, stressed the need for 
early release ofthe reports sothatthere 
could be public debate on the ‘propo- 
sed reforms in police, some of which 
are very fundamental and mark a 
departure from the old Imperial sys- 
tem which has continued even after 
Independence.’ ? 


b... it is the reforms aimed at 
changing the Imperial system, spelt 
out mostly in the second report,? 
which have consistently blocked the 
implementation of the NPC's recom- 


mendations. Dharam Vira, Chairman’ 


of the NPC, later stated: ‘The basic 
recommendations of the Police Com- 
mission which were activated towards 
giving a different direction to the po- 
lice and creating a force that was іп 
tune with democracy and that was 
totally the servant of the law and not 
of any individual howsoever high he 
may be in stature in the country, was 
lost (sic). The rulers had got used to 
using the police force for their own 
purpose, according to their will. In 
fact, when I presented this report to 
the then Home Minister Sardar Zail 
Singh, he said, "Dharamji, what sort 
of report have you produced? I can’t 
even ask the sub-inspector what to 
do 74 

: Aneminent police officer, K.F. 
Rustamji, who was also a member of 
the commission, had a similar and, 
indeed, worse experience. According 
to him: ‘When the report came out 
Mrs. Gandhi asked me to go and see 
Mr. Zail Singh who was then the 
Home Minister. He made me sit down 


12 The National Police Commission's D.O., 
letter no. 10/30/80-NPC (Ch) Pt.II, ] Febru- 
ary 1980. 

13 This report deals with the problem of poli- 
tical interference and suggests institutional 
and other arrangements to insulate the police 
from illegitimate outside interference. 


14. National Police Commission: its relevance 
today, op cit., pp. 8-9. 
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and entertained several visitors, one 
after another. Then he said we could 
meet again, but he never asked me to 
meet him again. He issued a statement 
that the report was undemocratic.’ 

The result was obvious. The 
commission was asked to finish its 
work and disband itself by 31 May 
1981. Some of the officers who had 
worked in the commission became 
victims of the government’s hostility. 
For instance, Ved Marwah was not 
given any posting for about a year 
after the NPC was disbanded. 


Т. seven reports (second to eight) 
were released to the public only in 
March 1983. When the reports were 
forwarded to the state governments, 
they were not asked to merely take 
appropriate follow-up action. The 
state governments were specifically 
informed that, ‘at some places in the 
2nd report (paras 15.24, 15.35 and 
15.55) the commission has relied on 
the observations and findings of the 
Shah Commission to arrive at certain 
conclusions. Government strongly 
repudiate all such conclusions. At 
several other places (such as paras 
15.2, 15.4, 15.6, 15.7, 15.18 15.19 and 
15.26 of the 2nd report; para 22.3 of 
the 3rd report; para 32.7 of the 4th 
report; para'44.9 of the 6th report; 
paras 59.10, 59.19 and 59.25 ofthe 7th 
report and para 6.18 of the 8th report), 
the commission has been unduly cri- 
tical of the political system or of the 
functioning of the police force in gen- 
eral. Such general criticism is hardly 
in keeping with an objective and 
rational approach to problems and 
reveals a biased attitude. Government 
are of the view that no note should be 
taken of such observations.’ '® 

The message was loud and clear 
and after such advice it was not sur- 


15.Ibid., p. 13. 


16. The Government of India's letter no. 
11013/11/83-NPC Cell, 31 March 1983. 


prising that thé state governments 
conveniently put the major recom- 
mendations ofthe NPC incold storage. 


T. most important recommenda- 
tions of the NPC centre around the 
problem of insulating the police from 
illegitimate political and bureaucra- 
tic interference. Itis these recommen- 
dations which really perturbed the 
entrenched elite at the prospect of los- 
ing control overan organisation which 
they had misused for so long. Five of 
such major recommendations are 
important: ae | 
1. The investigative tasks of the police 
are beyond any kind of intervention 
by the executive or non-executive. It 
is only in respect of preventive and 
service oriented functions that the 
government should lay down broad 
policies for adoption. There should, 
however, be no instructions with 
regard to actual operations in the field. 
Policy directions should be openly 
given and made known to the state 
legislatures. - 

2. To help the state governments dis- 
charge their superintending responsi- 
bility in an open manner under thé 
framework of law, a state security 
commission should be established 
statutorily in each state. The state 
security commission should: (a) lay 
down broad policy guidelines for the 
performance of preventive and serv- 
ice oriented functions by the police; 
(b) evaluate the performance of the 
state police every year; (c) function 
as a forum of appeal to dispose repre- 
sentations from officers regarding 
their being subjected to illegal orders 
and regarding their promotion; and 
(d) generally review the functioning 
of the state police force. 

3. The chief of police should be assured 
ofa fixed tenure of office. The tenure 
may be for four years or for a period 
extending up to the period of retire- 
ment, whichever is earlier. The remo- 


val of the chief of police from his post 
before the expiry of the tenure should 
require approval of the state security 
commission. | 

4, The chief of the state police force 
should be selected from a panel of 
three IPS officers of that state's cadre. 
The panel should be prepared by a 
committee headed by the chairman of 
the UPSC. 

5. The Police Act of 1861 should be 
replaced by a new police act, which 
would not only change the system of 
superintendence and control over the 
police but also enlarge the role of the 
police to make it function as an agency 
which promotes the rule of law in the 
country and renders impartial service 
to the community. 


T... havebeen afew positive deve- 
lopments recently. Some significant 
initiatives have been taken, question- 
ing the lack of will on the part of the 
government to introduce reforms on 
the lines recommended by the NPC and 
pressurising them to do so. Three of 
these initiatives deserve notice. 
1.Acivil writ petition!” was filed 
in the Supreme Court by two retired 
IPS officers, praying for issue of orders 
to the government to implement the 
recommendations of the NPC. In pur- 
suance of the directions issued by 
the court in this case, the central gov- 
ernment recently set up a committee 
on police reforms’* under the chair- 
manship of J. F. Ribeiro, a retired IPS 
officer, to review action taken to imp- 
lement the recommendations of the 
National Police Commission, Natio- 
nal Human Rights Commission and 
the Vohra Committee and suggest 
ways and means of implementing the 
recommendations of the above com- 
missions/committees, The Ribeiro 


17. Writ petition (civil) no. 310 of 1996. 


18. Vide Government of India’s office memo- 
randumno.11018/1/98-PMA, 25 May 1998. 
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committee has completed its work and 
submitted two reports. 

The committee’s reports have 
not been well received, in police as 
well as non-police circles. Two main 
objections have been raised. One, that 
the committee has exceeded its brief 
and revised the recommendations 
of the NPC instead of merely review- 
ing them, which it was required to do 
under its terms of reference. Second, 
ithas diluted important recommenda- 
tions of the NPC, like the one regard- 
ing the establishment of the SSC. 


Т. NPC had recommended that the 
SSC should be a statutory body. In the 
committee’s view, the ‘possibility of 
astatutory SSC as envisaged by the NPC 
seems a far-fetched dream.’ ? Reason 
~ the NPC’s recommendations in their 
original form would not be acceptable 
to the political executive. The com- 
mittee, against its own convictions, 
has recommended that the SSC should 
be a non-statutory body, forgetting in 
the process that it is not enough to 
establish the SSC. It is necessary to 
ensure that it continues to exist and 
functions independently, objectively 
and effectively to prevent the misuse 
ofpoliceforceby politicians and bure- 
aucrats and abuse of power by police 
personnel. Acommission established 
by administrative instruction and 
not backed by the authority of law will 
always be hostage to the very power 
it seeks to chesk. 

The committee also recommen- 
ded that the SSC need not have a sec- 
retariat of its own. “The DGP of the 
state would be the ex-officio secre- 
tary and convenor of the commission 
and would provide secretarial assis- 
tance from time to time from his own 
establishment.’ It is not known how 
a commission, whose secretary and 
19. First report of the Ribeiro Committee on 
PoliceReforms, p. 9, (unpublished). 

20. Ibid., p.9. 
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convenor is the head of the state po- 
lice force and who provide the police 
staff to function as the secretariat of 
the commission, can really be expec- 


ted to monitor the functioning of that ` 


police force effectively and ensure its 
accountability. In the public eye, it 
would not be anything more than an 
adjunct of the police department. 

The weakness of the Ribeiro 
Committee’s recommendations lies 
in the fact that while the problem of 
unlawful interference in the work of 
the police, or that of anexus develop- 
ing between crooked politicians and 
dishonest policemen at various levels, 
is worse than what it was at the time 
of the NPC's study, yet it recommends 
an institutional arrangement which is 
weak and vulnerable because it feels 
that the entrenched power elite will 
resist. 

2.10 1997, Inderjit Gupta, then Union 


Home Minister, wrote a letter to the . 


chief ministers.?! Stressing the need 
to accomplish ‘a very difficult but 
nationally significant task,’ he urged 
the chief ministers to bring about urg- 
ently needed reforms of the police sys- 
tem inthe country by taking action on 
the recommendations of the NPC, par- 
ticularly those relating to the problem 
of political interference in the work of 
the service. 


Fi. never received a response to 
his letter. Later, during a workshop on 
police reforms, he informed the par- 
ticipants that ‘he did not even receive 
any acknowledgement to the letter. 
He said that he was highly anguished, 
but not surprised at the lack of any 
response to his letter. The politicians 
and bureaucrats have a great vested 
interest in retaining control and super- 
intendence over the police organisa- 
tion, so that they can continue to use 
itto further their interests. They would 


21. No. 11018/5/96-PMA, 3 April 1997. 


not easily relinquish their control over 
the organisation.’” 

3. The Supreme Court delivered a 
judgement on 18 December 1997 on 
writ petitions (criminal) nos. 340-343 
of 1996, commonly known as the 
hawalacase. The judgement aimed at 
insulating the CBI and the Directorate 
of Enforcement from outside influ- 
ences so that they could function effi- 
ciently and impartially to serve the 
rule of law. It also declared the single 
directive, which required the CBI to 
seek permission from the government 
before undertaking any inquiry or 
investigation against senior civil ser- 
vants of the rank of joint secretary and 
above, null and void. 


О... again, the bureaucrats sho- 
wed great resistance to introducing 
reforms in police organizations like 
the CBI. Deliberate attempts were 
made to thwart the judgement of the 
Supreme Court by promulgating the 
Central Vigilance Ordinance, 1998. 
The ordinance even brought the infa- 
mous single directive back and this 
time gave it legal sanctity. It required 
another intervention from the apex 
court to undo the wrongs. The ordina- 
nce was amended and then a bill 
was legislated. The billis yet to become 
law, as the Rajya Sabha could not 
ratify it, even though the 12th Lok 
Sabhahad passed it. 

The judgement of the highest 
courtin the country, in one of the most 
important criminal cases decided by 
it since Independence, remains unim- 
plemented almost two years since it 
was delivered. The CVC remains de- 
prived ofa statutory basis and is func- 
tioning under a resolution of the 
Government of India, which was noti- 
fied in 1964. 

This shows how deep-seated is 
the resistance to the idea of change and 


22. A Report of the Workshop on Police 
Reforms, CHRI, New Delhi, p. 14. 
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reform and how this resistance is 
born out of the narrow interests of a 
select few. 

An attempt has been made to 
create the impression that while the 
central government has been keen to 
implement the recommendations of 
the NPC, state governments have not 
been interested. This impression is ill- 
founded. While the state governments 
have been stoically and consistently 
indifferent towards the recommen- 
dations, and even of their own state 
police commissions, the central gov- 
ernment, except for occasional out- 
bursts of enthusiasm, has been equally 
lackadaisical in pursuing the subject 
with the states. 

The central government has 
always had the option of implement- 
ing the important recommendations 
of the NPC by introducing the model 
police act as drafted by the NPC in 
the union territories. The model act 
incorporates all the major recom- 
mendations of the NPC. If the central 
government had done so, it would 
have acquired the moral authority to 
ask the state governments to follow 
suit. It never did that and failed to 
convince the states that the centre was 
really and genuinely interested in 
implementing the NPC's recommen- 
dations. 

The NPC had observed that in 
making theirrecommendations about 
insulating the police from illegitimate 
political interference, they were hop- 
ing that the politicians and the police 
would look at these measures objec- 
tively and see in them a mechanism 
for rendering genuine public service. 
Obviously the expectations of the 
NPC have been belied. One lingering 
hope is that the judiciary will some 
day force police reforms 'down the 
throat of the political executives.'? 


23. Inderjit Gupta’s letter no. 11018/5/96- 
PMA, 3 April 1997 addressed tothe chief min- 
isters of all states and union territories. 


Mirage of reforms 


MADHAV GODBOLE 


POLICE reforms, like many other 
matters crucial for the establishment 
of the rule of law, have been relegated 
to the backburner by successive gov- 
ernments at the centre and the states, 
irrespective of the party to which they 
belonged. The police have become the 
handmaiden of every government in 
consolidating its hold. This paper 
focuses on some critical areas of con- 
cern. 

It will be useful to begin this dis- 
cussion by making a brief reference to 
the futility of relying, beyond a point, 
oncrime data.! Itneeds to be noted that 
in respect of the incidence of cognisa- 


1. The figures are reproduced from the publi- 
cations of the National Crime Records Bureau, 
Ministry of Home Affairs, quoted in Central 
Statistical Organisation, Department of Statis- 
tics and Programme Implementation, Govern- 
ment of India, Statistical Abstract India, 1998, 
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blecrime, during 1991 to 1996, the all 
India figure for each year hovers 
around 17 lakh. In 1993, it showed a 
decline as compared to the preceding 
year. In 1994 as also 1996, it showed 
only a marginal increase as compared 
to the figure in the preceding year. It 
is interesting that while Uttar Pradesh 
occupied third place after Madhya 
Pradesh and Maharashtra, Bihar, with 
its much lower figure of cognisable 
crime, was at seventh position among 
major states. This is equally true of 
cognisable crime figures for 1996 
arranged citywise. Delhi was at the 
top with a crime figure of 54,199. 
Lucknow and Patna were at 12th and 
13th position respectively, with their 
crime figures as low as 5,514 and 
4,97] respectively! Clearly, there is a 
major problem with the authenticity 
and reliability of crime data. 


T. total number of cases for trial 
during the year, including cases car- 
riedforward, has goneup steeply from 
39.64 lakh in 1991 to 52.97 lakh in 
1996. However, the number of cases 
securing conviction each year has 
remained at about 3.20 lakh during 
four of the six years. In the remaining 
two years it was only slightly higher 
at about 3.40 lakh. 

As the reports of the Commission 
on Scheduled Castes (SC) and Sched- 
uled Tribes (ST), as also the National 
Commission for Women, have brought 
outin their successive volumes, crimes 
against these vulnerable sections has 
gone up. There is general apathy in 


April 1999. At the outset, it may be important 
to note a word of caution. The crime figures 
can be called authentic and relied upon only 
to the extent to which the crime is duly 
recorded by the police stations. As is well 
known, the police are generally reluctant to 
registeracomplaint. Ifitis registered at all, the 
effort is often to record it as a non-cognisable 
offence. Ín some other cases, a complaint is 
registered but is filed as ‘A’ summary, i.e. could 
notbe substantiated. 
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investigating such cases and the rate 
of conviction in courts is dismal. The 
National Human Rights Commission 
(NHRC) has repeatedly brought out the 
serious problem of custodial crimes 
even in the national capital and the 
so-called progressive states. 

It is also necessary to take note 
of other demands made on the police. 
The foremost of these is for the protec- 
tion of persons whose life is believed 
to be in danger. Earlier, this category 
included only a few ministers and 
very senior officers working in highly 
sensitive positions. Now, having an 
ostentatious security outfit and bullet- 
proof cars has become a status sym- 
bol for persons in public life. | 


Q... threats are engineered by 
protectees themselves to have their 
security arrangements upgraded and 
continued indefinitely. Every attempt 
bythecentreorthe states to review the 
list of those to whom security has been 
provided, so as to reduce the man- 
power and vehicles deployed for the 
purpose, meets with stiff resistance. 
The decision to give special protec- 
tion group (SPG) security cover to the 
former prime ministers and their fami- 
lies is scandalous. Except Rajiv Gan- 
dhi’s family members, none of the 
others have any security risk what- 
soever, but the country spends over 
Rs 200 crore each year on the SPG. 
Though no authentic figures, on 
an all India basis, are available of the 
staffand vehicles deployed for provid- 
ing security to thousands of other 
protectees, this has clearly become 
the first charge on the police budget 
in the states as also at the centre. The 
two high profile commissions of inq- 
uiry set up after the assassination of 
Rajiv Gandhi have created a psycho- 
logy among concerned agencies to err 
on the side of safety and not to resist 
any deniand for providing security to 
persons in public life. The archaic, 


flat-footed, ostentatious and man- 
power intensive practices adopted in 

India, however, are in stark contrast 
with those in advanced western coun- 
tries wherethe emphasis is on provid- 
ing unobtrusive security with much’ 
greater emphasis placed on gather- 
ing intelligence and analysing it with 
utmost care and patience | 


79 and terrorist activities, 
aided and abetted from across our 
borders, have added new dimensions 
to the already complex task of main- 
taining peace and order inthe country. ` 
The other significant development.in 
recent years is the rise of Hindu fun- 
damentalism and propagation of slo- 
gans such as Garva se kaho hum 
Hindu hain (Say with pride, I am a 
Hindu). These have created new and 
potent divisive forces in the country. 

Communalism is bad, whether 
it is indulged in by the majority com- 
munity or the minorities. But, the 
communalism of the majority com- 
munity can hold the entire society to 
ransom. The wanton and deliberate 
demolition of the Babri Masjid by 
the Hindu fundamentalist forces in 
December 1992 was a watershed in 
the governance of the country. For the 
first time this divided society on the 
basis of religion and created the ugly 
and frightening monster of terrorism 
indulged in by the Muslims. This has 
long term implications for mainte- 
nance of law and orderas the Muslims, 
with their population of over 150 mil- 
lion, can hardly be called a minority, 
except in the relative sense of the term 
when compared with the large majo- 
rity of Hindus. 

The country has seen a revival 
of religion in other ways too. Celebrat- 
ing Hindu festivals on a gala scale is 
yet another recent phenomenon. Due 
to constant fears of communal flare- 
ups and threats of terrorist acts, large 
numbers of policepersons have to be 


deployed in these festivities and fes- 
tivals for days together. Whirlwind 
countrywide and statewide tours of 
ministers and provision of bandobast 
all along the route has become a night- 
mare for the police. 


A. this background, it is 
interesting to note the additionsto the 
police strength in the country during 
the last few years. The all India civil 
police strength (including district 
armed reserve police) has gone up 
marginally by 65,000 from 9.04 lakh 
in 1991 to 9.69 lakh in 1995. Uttar 
Pradesh accounts for the maximum 
number (1.24 lakh), followed by 
Maharashtra (1.21 lakh). Inclusive of 
the armed police, the total strength of 
police has increased by only about a 
lakh between 1991 and 1996. 

The adequacy of police is gen- 
erally assessed with referenceto three 
major criteria, namely, number of 
policepersons per 100 square kilome- 
tres of area, per 1000 population, and 
number of Indian Penal Code (IPC) 
cases percivil policeperson. In respect 
of the first criterion, there is only a 
slight improvement in that the all India 
number of policepersons per 100 
square kilometre of area has gone 
up from 35 in 1991 to 39.5 in 1995. 
Itremained at the same level in 1996. 
In terms of number of policepersons 
per1000 population, the all India fig- 
ure was the same (1.4) for the five years 
from 1991 to 1995. It came down to 1.3 
in 1996. The number of IPC cases per 
civil policeperson went up from 1.9 in 
199] to 2.3 in 1996. Here again, one 
sees a large variation between states, 
with several states recording figures 
wellbelow thenational average. 

This brings us to the question of 
the primary responsibilities of the 
state. It is time some serious thought 
was given to this subject by all states. 
As the annual report of the Reserve 
Bank of India (1998-99) brings out, 


state finances are in a dire state. The. 


gross fiscal deficit (GFD) of the state 
governments as a percentage of gross 
domestic product has gone up steeply 
from the average of 2.6% during 1991- 
97 to 4.3% in 1998-99 (RE). The reve- 
nue deficit of the state governments 
has more than doubled to Rs 40,539 
crore in 1998-99 from Rs 15,372 crore 
in 1997-98 — an increase of 147.6%! 
The revenue deficit for 1999-2000 is 
estimated to increase to Rs 43,236 
crore. The combined GFD of the states 
is budgeted at Rs 80,223 crore, with 
the revenue deficit contributing 
53.996 of GFD. 


Y. another disturbing feature is the 
sharp decline in the rate of growth of 
development expenditure. All this 
points to the need fora serious review 
of all public expenditure so as to con- 
centrate only on those activities which 
are inescapable. In other areas, the 
state will have to shed its responsibili- 
ties. This will mean downsizing the 
government — a term which gives 
nightmares to all political parties, 
leave aside the associations of govern- 
ment employees. 

It has to be accepted that all 
progress and development will finally 
depend on whether the state is able to 
safeguard the life and property of its 
citizens. The process of economic 
liberalisation and globalisation set in 
motionin June 1991 cannot be carried 
forward to any appreciable extent if 
the state cannot guarantee the main- 
tenance of law andorder. Several new 
areas are now being opened up for the 
private sector but private capital will 
not flow into new ventures without the 
guarantee of the state discharging this 
responsibility. 

In a sense, therefore, the basic 
functions of the government boil 
down to ensuring law and order and 
justice, and providing a social security 
net for the weaker and neglected sec- 


tions of society —the very responsibili- 
ties neglected by the state all these 
years. From this perspective, the chal- 
lenges in the field of police reforms 
are not only crucial but have acquired 
new urgency. A conscious effort will 
have to be made to see that every rupee 
spent on the police yields maximum 
benefits to society, as the opportunity 
cost thereof is so high. The following 
paragraphs bring out some of these 
issues. | 


Т. first concerns the composition 
of the police. The representation of 
women in police is dismal and stands 
at less than 1%. This is particularly 
worrisome in view of the increasing 
crime against women. It is well recog- 
nised that in crimes such as rape, 
molestation, dowry deaths, kidnap- 
ping and soon, victims would be more 
forthcoming if questioned by women 
police. The same is true of the repre- 
sentation of religious minorities, SCs, 
STs, and other weaker sections. It must 
be our endeavour to ensure that the 
composition of the police reflects, as 
closely as possible, that of the society 
itself. It is unfortunate that no serious 
effort has been made so far to change 
the profile of the police to remedy 
these deficiencies. 

Worldover, theemphasis within 
the uniformed services is changing 
from large manpower to its techno- 
logy orientation. Even after taking 
into account the differences in the 
role of the armed forces and the police, 
this should be equally applicable to 
the police. Mere addition to numbers 
has to give way to making the police 
more efficient, productive and effec- 
tive by provision of modern aids and 
equipment, mobility and communica- 
tions. 

As apart of this effort, the mini- 
mum educational qualification for 
recruitment as police constable has to 
be increased to at least passing the 
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12th standard. Advance increments 
could be given to those possessing 
higher educational standards. Police 
constables, particularly in metropoli- 
tan areas, should have even higher 
minimum educational qualifications. 
But, this will be possible only if the 
entire gamut of issues such as promo- 
tional avenues for constables are 
looked at afresh. 


Р... law and order аге subjects 
which fall in the state list. It is, there- 
fore, the responsibility of the states to 
provide funds for these requirements. 
But, due to the repeated demands of 
the state governments, thecentral gov- 
ernment has implemented a centrally 
sponsored scheme for modernisa- 
tion of police forces in the states. The 
scheme is funded equally by the cen- 
tre and the state concerned. 

Central funds are made avail- 
able on the basis of a 50% grant and 
50% loan. The amount has to be spent 
on prescribed items such as mobility, 
communications, scientific aids to 
investigation, and crowd control equi- 
pment. Statewise allocation is based 
on population, sanctioned strength 
of police, number of police stations 
andcrimeperlakh population. Itis seen 
that the central funds are not being 
used by anumber of states duetoalack 
of matching funds from the state bud- 
get. In several states the budget of the 
police department is under severe 
strain and there are shocking news 
reports that police do not have funds 
even to buy petrol for their vehicles or 
ammunition for weapons. 

Yet another sign of the apathy of 
states is the lack of adequate hous- 
ing facilities for the police. Ideally, 
looking to the nature of their respon- 
sibilities, all policepersons should be 
provided accommodation by the gov- 
ernment. Unfortunately, in a number 
of cities and towns, policepersons 
have to stay in slums for want of gov- 
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emment accommodation. How can a 
person living in such squalor and filth 
andinclosecontact with criminals and 
theunderworld be expected to uphold 
the rule of law? 

Unfortunately, even the central 
government is remiss in its responsi- 
bilities towards the central paramili- 
tary forces in this regards. Itisamazing 
to see that the government has pre- 
scribed that residential accommo- 


dation be provided only to 14% of the _ 


constables in these forces. However, 
in practice, the percentage satisfac- 
tion is even lower than 10%. Only in 
respect of the Indo-Tibetan Border 
Police, itis marginally higheratabout 
12%. 


T takes us to the image of the 
policeand therespect which the police 
enjoy in society. As a recent Parlia- 
mentary standing committee? report 
brings out, during one year from 1 
July 1995 to 30 June 1996, 200 Delhi 
police officials ~ 5 inspectors, 22 sub- 
inspectors, 19 assistant sub-inspectors, 
47 head-constables, 106 constables 
and one class IV employee — were ar- 
rested in 160 criminal cases. Custo- 
dial crimes and human rights abuses 
by the police have continued to cause 
concern. The Parliamentary standing 
committee rightly stressed the impor- 
tance of improving the image of the 
police and creating public confidence 
that it is the saviour and not tormen- 
tor of society. But this is easier said 
than done. For, the police, though a 
uniformed service, has lost all the char- 
acteristics of such a service. 

The genesis of this is to be found 
in the politicisation of the police and 
dilution of its disciplinary standards. 
The command structure has totally 


2. Rajya Sabha Secretariat, Department 
Related Parliamentary Standing Committee 
on Home Affairs (1996-97), Thirty Second 
Report on Demands for Grants 1996-97, 
August 1996. 


broken down. It was not, therefore, 
surprising to read the lament of an 
outgoing director general of police 
(DGP) in Maharashtra that he was head 
of the police force only in name with- 
out the power even to transfer a sub- 
inspector. According to another news 
report, the powers to transfer subordi- 
nates had been withdrawn from the 
DGP, Uttar Pradesh, and taken over by 
the chief minister. The same is the situ- 
ation in varying degrees in almost all 
states. In several cases, the DGPs have 
been summarily shifted to innocuous 
posts. 

The matters relating to police 
reform have been gone into by a num- 
ber of state police commissions over 


the last 40 years. As early as 1959, the 


Kerala Police Reorganisation Com- 
mission had cautioned that, ‘The 
greatest obstacle to efficient police 
administration flows from the domi- 
nation of party politics under the state 
administration... the result of par- 
tisan interference is often reflected 
in lawless enforcement of laws, infe- 
rior service and in general decline of 
police prestige.’ Similar observations 
were made by the West Bengal Police 
Commission (1960-61), the Punjab 
Police Commission (1961-62), the 
Delhi Police Commission (1968) and 
the Tamil Nadu Police Commission 
appointed in 1971. 


T. Shah Commission on Emer- 
gency excesses too went into the mis- 
use of police by the government and 
observed, ‘The police was used and 
allowed themselves to be used for 
purposes some of which were, to say 
the least, questionable. Some police 
officers behaved as though they were 
not accountable at all to any public 
authority.’ This was followed by the 
report of the National Police Commis- 
sion (NPC) in the late 1970s. All these 
reports have been gathering dust pri- 
marily because the political executive 


is not prepared to let go of its hold over 
the police. 

The concept of autonomy forthe 
police has been upheld time and again 
inanumber of western and othercoun- 
tries. One of the earliest of these deci- 
sions can be traced to the Supreme 
Court of Massachusetts in Buttrick v. 
The City of Lowell, 1861, in which it 
was said that police officers were not 
agents or officers of the city and that 
their powers were derived from the 
law. The city or the town could not be 
held liable for the mode in which they 
exercised their powers. They were 
` exercising a function of government 
delegated by the legislature. 


l. Canada, there emerged a different 
notion that the police in theory were 
neither agents nor servants of the 
Crown, nor servants of the municipa- 
lity, but persons owing a duty to the 
public. The judgement in the Austra- 
lian case, Attorney General for New 
South Wales v. Perpetual Trustee 
Company, held that while some police 
duties were statutory and other were 
derived from the common law, all were 
of a public character. And although a 
constable is bound to obey the lawful 
orders of his superiors, ‘neither they 
nor the Crown itself can lawfully 
require him to abstain from perform- 
ing the duties which the law imposes 
upon him with respect to the preser- 
vation of the peace and the apprehen- 
sion of the offenders.” 

In recent times, in R. v. Metro- 
politan Police Commissioner, ex parte 
Blackburn, Lord Denning said, ‘Ihold 
it to be the duty of the commissioner 
of police as it is of every chief cons- 
table to enforce the law of the land... 
he is not the servant of any one, save 
of the law itself. No minister of the 
Crown can tell him that he must or 
must not keep observation on this 
place or that, or that he must or must 
not prosecute this man or that one. Nor 


à 


can any public authority tell him so. 
He is answerable tothe law and the law 
alone.'?One can imagine how differ- 
enttheoutcome of the notorious cases 
suchas Bofors, Hawala, HDW subma- 
rines, St. Kitts, and scores of others, 
which have shaken the confidence of 
the people in the rule of law, would 
have been had the police in India too 
enjoyed similar autonomy. 


А, proposals for police reform 
are not marked by political overtones 
and some would not evoke any politi- 
cal opposition. All that ts required is 
administrative will, but even this is 
often found wanting. There is no dearth 
of ideas and some of the best minds in 
the country have been at work on this 
subject. To quote just one example: a 
group of retired senior police officers 
in Maharashtra under the chairman- 
ship of V.G. Kanetkar made a set of 
recommendations in 1998 to speed up 
police investigations and court trials. 
Though some ofthe recommendations, 
such as revival of the punishment of 
whipping, are controversial, several 
others can go a long way in remedy- 
ing the present ills of the system. It is 
high time that at least such reforms 
were pursued vigorously foradoption. 
Due to lack of progress, in des- 
peration, a public interest litigation 
(PIL) was filed in the Supreme Court 
to force the government to implement 
the recommendations of the NPC. The 
decision of the court thereon is still 
awaited. A reference must, however, 
be made to the report of the commit- 
tee appointed by the Ministry of Home 
Affairs (MHA) under the chairmanship 
of J.F. Rebeiro to review and suggest 
ways and means for implementation 
of the pending recommendations of 
the NPC, the Law Commission, the 
NHRCandthe Vohra Committee. 


3. Jeffrey Jowell and Dawn Oliver (ed), The 
Changing Constitution, Third Edition, 
Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1994, pp. 296-300. 


Thiscommittee had the valuable 
opportunity to givea pushto the long 
pending issues pertaining to police 
reforms. Unfortunately, the committee 
has failed in this task. Thus, on an 
important question of follow-up 


action on the recommendations of. 


the Vohra Committee on the nexus 
between criminals, politicians and 
bureaucrats, the committee has remai- 
ned satisfied with the observation, ‘It 
is learnt thata cellis already operative 
(in MHA), but how far ithas succeeded 
in its endeavours is not known to our 
committee.’ 

The committee has come to the 
surprising conclusion that the proce- 
dures adopted to select the chiefs and 
senior officers of the central police 
organisations do notcall for any chan- 
ges. Even acursory acquaintance with 
the functioning of the central govern- 
ment would show how this faith is 
misplaced, how arbitrary and opaque 
is the system, and how the selection 
procedures need to be reviewed and 
replaced by a more transparent and 
accountable system. 


O. the important question of set- 
tingupofastate security commission 
(SSC) in each state, it is amazing to 
read the conclusion of the committee 
that, ‘Taking all these considerations 
into account, we veered round to the 
view that the commission should be 
a non-statutory, advisory and recom- 
mendatory body for the present as 
recommended by the NHRC... Our 
committee feels that this would be 
largely acceptable tostate governments 
as it will not impinge on government’s 
overall control and superintendence 
over the police.’ With this one recom- 
mendation, the committee has demo- 
lished the entire foundation for the 
reform of the police. 

Yet another ill-conceived recom- 
mendation is that ‘the deliberations 
of the security commission should be 
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released to the press after every sitting’ 
(emphasis added). This will, in fact, 
deter free and frank discussion in the 
commission on matters such as trans- 
fers, promotions, postings, represen- 
tations, grievances and so on. Nowhere 
in the world do such discussions be- 
come public knowledge. The com- 
mission’s recommendations (only the 
recommendation and not the delibera- 
tions) should be made public only if 
not acted upon by the government. 

The composition of the commis- 
sion recommended by the committee 
is also open to serious objections. The 
question of sitting judges of High 
Courts beingmembers of such a com- 
mission, along with the home minis- 
ter and leader of the opposition, goes 
against the principle of separation of 
the executive from'the judiciary. The 
recent trend of sitting judges involv- 
ing themselves in executive functions 
has long term implications for the 
governance of the country and needs 
to be reversed firmly. For the same 
reason, associating the leader of the 
opposition with such a commission, 
which is to look after personnel mat- 
ters of the police, also requires care- 
ful thought. 

Further, making a minister 
in charge of the home portfolio the 
chairman of the security commission 
undercuts the entire purpose of the 
exercise. The proposal to give the 
authority to NHRC to nominate the 
members of the security commission 
is, similarly, difficult to understand. 
Acceptance of these and several other 
recommendations of the committee 
would be counter-productive and a 
window-dressing to show action 
where there is none. It is hoped that 
these recommendations will not form 
the basis for the decisions of the apex 
court in the PIL. The above discussion 
admittedly makes depressing reading. 
The mirage of police reforms contin- 
ues to beckon in this long and unend- 
ing journey. 
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UNCIVIL WARS: Pathology of Terrorism in India ` 


by Ved Marwah. HarperCollins Publishers India, 
Delhi, 1995. 


BULLET FOR BULLET: My Life as a Police 
Officer by Julio Ribeiro. Viking, Delhi, 1998. 


NOT A LICENCE TO KILL: Police Needs Para- 
digm Shift by Rajendra Shekhar. Konark Publish- 
ers, Delhi, 1999. 


POLICING A DEMOCRACY: A Comparative 
Study of India and the U.S. by R.K. Raghavan. 
Manohar Publishers, Delhi, 1999. 


THE POLITICS OF CRIME AND CORRUP- 
TION by N:K. Singh. HarperCollins Publishers 
India, Delhi, 1999. 


INSIDE C.B.I. by Joginder Singh. Chandrika Publi- 
cations, Delhi, 1999. 


THE Indian Police, as indeed the police in all countries 
of the subcontinent, have traditionally been locked їп 
a somewhat adversarial relationship with the mass of 
the people. The latter too, on their part, have rarely 
found it possible to adopt anything but a cautious and 
_wary stance towards the law enforcers. The uncom- 
: monly confrontationist correlation between the citi- 
zens and their police agencies reflects a deep-rooted 
distrust, suspicion and hostility each entertains forthe 
other. Unlike in mature democratic societies where a 
degree of trust and confidence has been builtup by law- 


* K.S. Dhillon, retired Director General of Police, is the author of 
Defenders of the Establishment, ILAS, Shimla, 1998. 


enforcement agencies vis-a-vis their public, the Indian 
Police and its functional modes have been markedly 
oppressive and state-supportive. 

The Indian Police, as it evolved in colonial and 
pre-colonial times, came to acquire a sub-culture which 
placed it distinctly on the other side of the fence from 
the common man. The British Indian government, 
alarmed by the cataclysmic events of 1857, reorgan- 
ised the police in India and invested it with a legal 
framework in 1861 soas to make in an efficient instru- 
ment in the hands of the colonial power to ward off any 
future challenge to its authority. The Indian Police Act 
of 1861, the Indian Penal Code and the Criminal Pro- 
cedure Code of. 1862, which collectively created the 
new criminal justice system in the Indian subcontinent, 
continue to lay down the functional and legal para- 
meters for the police forces even half a century after 
Independence. | 

The vastly different expectations from the sys- 
tems of crime control and law enforcement, generated 
by massive societal changes after Independence, 
remain substantively unfulfilled, thus enlarging the 
areas of conflict and disharmony between the police 
and the people. The only basic law which was sought 
to be amended to fit into post-Independence require- 
ments was the Criminal Procedure Code. The new 
code, however, created more problems than it solved. 

The police was left alone and except for pious 
exhortations and cosmetic exercises to improve its 
relations with the public, little was done to restructure 
it as a citizen-friendly institution to provide a secure 
environment in a free society. It was not long before 
the new ruling classes realized the value of a ruler- 
supportive and servile police force to sustain them in 
power and set their face resolutely against any sug- 
gested police reforms. Numerous state police commit- 
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tees and an eminently constituted National Police 
Commission, set up to examine the vital issues ailing 
the Indian Police, and their detailed recommendations, 
failed to make a dent in the political and bureaucratic 
citadels of resistance. 

In the event, a colonial setup, moulded in mid- 
19th century structural and social mores, and governed 
by antiquated legislations reflecting the needs and 
philosophy of a totally different society, continue to 
determine law enforcement norms in a radically 
changed milieu. The continuing decline in levels of 
police performance over the years was attributed pri- 
marily to growing inefficiency and venality in the 
departments, although basic educational standards, 
training inputs and scientific aids available to investi- 
gators had greatly improved. 

Itwasnottill recently thatthe systemic flaws and 
shortcomings inherent inan outdated legal framework 
came to be perceived as responsible for the ills and 
inadequacies of the Indian criminal justice delivery 
system. Diagnostic studies were carried out by a few 
sociologists to pinpoint the root cause of decay and 
degeneration in police and administrative efficacy in 
serving ademocratic society. Notunexpectedly, many 
socially aware, articulate and enlightened police lead- 
ers, deeply concerned at the functional dilemmas faced 
by ordinary policemen in their daily routine in an 
increasingly politicised and compromised adminis- 
tration, soon joined the scholars in their search for the 
real malaise afflicting the police and its relationship to 
society. 

Needless to add, not all such efforts were wor- 
thy of serious notice but many did come close to hit- 
ting the nail on the head. In any case, the views from 
within serve a timely need; the books under review 
considerably enhance the readers’ awareness of the dis- 
mal environment in which the Indian Police has to func- 
tion. Several titles come to mind in this respect. Some 
others have been left out as this reviewer could not lay 
his hands upon them. Among the latter, Vijay Karan’s 
book, for instance, would surely be worth a read. 

As a class, civil servants in general and police 
officers in particular learn early in service to tailor the 
views they express in writing or verbally to suit their 
bosses. Their professional compulsions require them 
to avoid controversy and seek to conform. Those who 
fall out of line are frequently labelled as tactless, 
indiscreet and idiosyncratic — qualities which do not 
contribute to career advancement. The urge to freely 
and fearlessly express themselves, which remains bot- 
tledup during a long service career, suddenly becomes 
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uncontrollable after superannuation. The recent glut 
of post-retirement memoirs by civil servants could be 
a manifestation of the new political and bureaucratic 
sub-culture which strongly discourages dissent or 
inconvenient advice. Most such accounts, unfortu- 
nately, are heavily individualistic, often egocentric but 
not event oriented. In the process they add little of 
value, except obliquely to the reader's knowledge of 
the functional complexities of their erstwhile organi- 
sations. 

Ofthesix booksunderreview only two — Uncivil 
Wars; and Policing a Democracy — can be categorised 
as scholarly and analytical studies, aiming at objecti- 
vity and perspective, though not necessarily achiev- 
ing full impartiality. Significantly, both were the 
products of research undertaken at well-established 
institutions with rich libraries and knowledgeable 
guides or peer-group. The other books come out as 
off-the-cuff deliveries, banking largely on memory and 
notes (orcopies of documents carefully preserved) dat- 
ing back to the pre-retirement access to official sources 
and data. Occasionally, a helping hand in the form of a 
ghost writerorexperienced editor comes forth to guide 
and refine the text. 

Often a publisher is interested because the author 
has established a reputation which could, be a major 
help in selling the product. Invariably, the writer has a 
motive, not strictly creative or altruistic, in coming out 
with the memorabilia. The motive could be to explain 
certain allegedly incorrect impressions, to vindicate 
one's position, highlight achievements, expose incon- 
siderate seniors and so on. In most such cases, the end 
product lacks thematic or expositional specificity. 
Also, most publishers would like to capitalise on the 
name and fame of the potential author. It is said that 
the title of Ribeiro's book was actually selected by the 
publishers who saw in the striking three-word phrase 
anattractive selling point, though Ribeiro himself goes 
to considerable lengths to refute the imputation that 
he ever uttered, much less promoted, the mantra of 
*bulletforbullet', so inextricably linked to his name. 

Uncivil Wars is Ved Marwah’s study of the phe- 
nomenon of terrorism in various Indian states, but 
mainly in Jammu and Kashmir, where he had served 
as advisor to the Governor. That he had an insider's 
access to the excellent institutional facilities at the 
Centre for Policy Research would have been of great 
benefit. Also, the book makes available a great deal 
of statistical, descriptive and other data, packed in 
numerous appendices and annexures — information 
which an ordinary reader would find hard to access. 


^ 


Unfortunately, even though he presents the argu- 
ments in a supposedly academic format, Marwah 
often indulges in snipping at former colleagues, a 
practice which is apt to raise problems of various kinds. 
On the whole, the book presents a difficult subject in a 
pragmatic manner. 

Bullet for Bullet, according to its author Julio 
Ribeiro, was written in response to 'the insistence of 
my many friends and the many requests from junior 
officers.’ As already pointed out, he has vehemently 
protested against his name being popularly linked 
with the phrase that provides the title of the book. 
Whether he uttered those three (in)famous words or 
not, the policy guidelines to handle the terrorist men- 
ace inherent in the statement, were enthusiastically 
and no doubt effectively taken up by his subordinates 
and, ata later date, successfully hijacked by his succes- 
sor, the only other ‘supercop’ in Indian police history. 

The book itself is highly didactic and ‘preachy’. 
Basking in the glory of all-round acclaim towards the 
fag-end of his career, the author perhaps could not 
avoid adopting a somewhat patronising tone. His 
description of the training routine at Central Police 
Training College, life in the mofussil, the endless strug- 
gle against political and other interventions in his 
work make interesting reading, except that at every 
stage he labours hard to point out the lessons to be 
drawn. Perhaps he aimed to make the book a sort of 
textbook for police trainees. 

The tendency to indulge in snide comments about 
former colleagues, both senior and junior, is sadly too 
apparent to ignore in any effort at evaluating this 
otherwise very interesting work. Also, one wishes that 
a writer of Ribeiro’s calibre had not so painstakingly 
tried to justify his rather obvious links with the media. 
His laboured defence of what he calls ‘undercover’ 
operations against terrorists, which he initially 
approved but later tried to distance himself from, may 
be due to the fiascos into which they degenerated, fails 
to carry conviction. After all, the eternal means-ends 
debate does have some relevance in such situations. 
Surely, he was not unaware of the incongruence. 

Rajendra Shekhar’s obsessive fondness for 
management jargon and near exclusive reliance on 
western sources to make his obvious points, actually 
handicaps his efforts to harness modern managerial 
concepts to address the numerous problems confront- 
ing the Indian Police. Many of us, who had the privi- 
lege of being exposed to management and behavioural 
sciences at a certain stage in our police career, were 
fascinated by the possibility of applying them in hand- 


ling police affairs. However, since the structural and 
legal underpinnings and cultural make-up of police- 
men did not change, we had to soon retreat and rede- 
fine our priorities. 

The excessively chatty style of presentation, 
determined evidently by his enchantment with Ameri- 
can writers, takes away from the seriousness with 
which vital questions of policing deserve to be dealt 
with, besides being contrived. The organisation of ideas 
and topics is often haphazard, with little attention to 
sequence or coherence. On page 12, he casually skips 
from the use of Section 107 of the Criminal Procedure 
Code to terrorism and then on to custodial violence — 
allin afew sentences. 

There are quite a few factual inaccuracies, pos- 
sibly resulting from a casual approach to detail. A 
few examples will suffice: The ICS and IP were not All 
India Services, they were Secretary of State Services 
(p. 23). A superior police service was created for the 
first time in 1893 and it was called the Indian Police 
Service, not Indian Police (IP) — the latter title was 
adopted two decades later on arepresentation made by 
the service association (p. 29). Akhand Kirtani Jatha 
was nota Sant Bhindranwalecreation. It was a distinct 
entity; in fact, the Jatha later fell out with the Sant 
(p. 40). Minor points, but indicative of inattention. 

Policing a Democracy is an excellent compila- 
tion of very valuable data relating to criminal justice 


in India and the United States. Raghavan has laboured: 


hard to collect and process statistical evidence in 
many areas of policing and crime control to reveal the 


- underlying similarities in the challenges faced by the 


° 


Indian and U.S. police forces in handling crime and 
public order problems in large democracies. Though 
on the face of it the comparison sounds far-fetched, the 
author marshals facts and figures as well as arguments 
in ample measure to make his theories fairly credible. 
A study of this type goes a long way in bridging the 
information gap between the world’s police forces, for 
the rapidly improving communication and travel 
facilities have sharply expanded the sweep and span 
of criminality. 

Law-breakers are no longer deterred by national 
frontiers. Come to think of it, aren't police attitudes to 
problems and dilemmas, created by excessive politi- 
cal interventions in democracies, broadly similar? 
Raghavan cogently puts forward many eminently 
workable strategies to help the police in more success- 
fully coming to grips with their charter of duties. 
Instances from the U.S. Police on mission statements 
(p. 180), findings of the Citizens’ Crime Commission 
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(p. 182), operation cul de sac (p. 185) and the ‘broken 
windows’ experiment in New York, provide useful 
pointers on how to develop identical strategies in our 
own context. 

Healso devotes considerable attention to explain 
the community policing practices in the U.S. and India 
to highlight what is lacking in our version of commu- 
nity policing. Also, why our police has miserably failed 
to win public support and the requisite degree of cred- 
ibility, inspite of many enlightened police leaders try- 
ing hardtochange its image and sub-culture. In the U.S. 
acloserapportexists between universities, scholars and 
police leaders to provide useful fora to help look at 
police issues unlike in India where the administration 
displays no concern for improving the country's inter- 
nal security situation. These and many other questions 
raised by Raghavan's book remain unanswered. 

N.K. Singh's book provides a timely reminder 
about the grim reality of a stinking cesspool of crime, 
corruption and venality that characterizes our entire 
political and bureaucratic system. Itboldly stresses the 
painful fact that corruption in high places is largely a 
post-Independence development and cites the sus- 
pected involvement ofat least two former prime minis- 
ters, several chief ministers and central ministers to 
provethe point. 

The dubious dealings of ournew democratically 
elected leaders leave the author a deeply saddened 
individual. In this connection, he also recalls with pro- 
found anguish what that arch imperialist Winston 
Churchill had to say in this regard. N.K. Singh employs 
hisconsiderable investigative skills in unravelling the 
pernicious linkages between corruption and crime. His 
exposition ofthe theory and practice of venality in gov- 
emmentand its progressively expanding span is prag- 
matic and down to earth. Understandably so. His style 
is direct and personalised, even emotionally charged. 
Perhaps it is a sense of personal hurt which lends his 
account a touch of passion. Or could it be a feeling of 
outrageatthe painful erosion of moral values? 

All the same, a strong current of dismay and 
angerruns through theentire book. His transparent per- 
sonality peeps through on several occasions. He deals 
with the few cases that he takes up with painstaking 
detail. Not surprisingly, his grasp of the nitty-gritty of 
crime and criminal behaviour is thorough and elabo- 
rate. He approaches his subject with the trained eye of 


: aseasoned and concerned policeman. It is rich in ana- 


lytical detail, highly topical and involved. The book 
raises a number of pertinent issues. Unfortunately ittoo 
provides no answers, except vaguely placing some 
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faith alternately in the judiciary, the police (including 
the CBI) and the people. Perhaps there are no answers 
insight. 

Inside CBI is Joginder Singh's long-promised 
magnum opus. Sadly, the book grossly belies its pro- 
mise. It was written in a tearing hurry and in anger, a 
loud work of hurt and an injured ego on having been 
shifted out from a high-profile position in a rather 
indecent manner. His response is palpably unbalanced. 
He should have known that he was not the first, nor the 
last, government official to have been treated in a 
shabby manner. Unfortunately, a rushed effort at vin- 
dicating one’s position, to show excessive hurt and 
anger at what can only be described as an occupatio- 
nal hazard, does not contribute to the making of good 
literature. 

The books reviewed above have tried to high- 
light the crises which have overtaken the entire crimi- 
nal justice system, and not only the police, in India. 
Many have succeeded in doing so, specially in the area 
of long neglected police reforms. 

An incompetent, discontented and antiquated 
police system on the verge of collapse can neither 
assure a modicum of internal security to Indian citizens 
norcan it encourage foreign investors to increase their 
financial stakes in the Indian economy. The demands 
of globalisation and increasing interactive cooperation 
in the international sphere make it mandatory for the 
Indian establishment to take note of the vital issues 
thrown up by these and other recent studies. Internal 
security is vital to good governance, vibrant demo- 
cracy and to the rule of law. A moribund system of 
policing in a near terminal state, conceived a century 
and half ago, cannot be expected to fulfil the aspira- 
tions and needs of a free people at the beginning of a 
new millennium. 


K.S. Dhillon 


POLITICAL PRISONERS IN INDIA by Ujjwal 
Kumar Singh. Oxford University Press, Delhi, 1998. 


THIS book is not just about political prisoners; it con- 
cerns itself with the state in India, both now as well as 
under colonial rule. In any society where democracy 
is cherished, the idea of the ‘political’ acquires impor- 
tance because it endows significance to what we do as 
citizens. This is why it has been contested from the time 
of the Greek philosophers. In fact, one can contend that 
important changes in political theory, especially those 
dealing with democracy, are linked to the way we think 


about the political as a domain. This book attempts to 
do so by looking at the contestation that goes into 
defining who the political prisoners are, acategory that 
imparts varying degrees of respect to the victim. 

For doing this itchooses the ‘prison asa “terrain” 
on which relationships between the state and its sub- 
jects/citizens can be explained’ (p. 4). The prison in 
India has for long remained an arena where the ‘politi- 
cal became a festering issue in the contest between 
the colonial state and the subject population and, 
later, between the state in independent India and the 
various rebel groups; and the manner in which the rul- 
ing classes assumed the sole responsibility of defin- 
ing the political and the criminal’ (p. 3). The state in 
India has been studied from many different angles — 
constitutional, developmental, ideological character, 
relationto popular movements and so on. But what hap- 
pens when we are lifted for resistance and taken in 
care of the state for defying some or other law or inter- 
est ofthe state? ne 

How we are categorized and treated by the state 
is itself, the book makes the compelling claim, resist- 
ance against state power. ‘Political prisoner’, thus, is 
notasimplecategory, amenable to common sense defi- 
nitions. Theacceptance or rejection of the demand for 
a prisoner to be treated as ‘political’ (p. 17) is itself 
reflective of the notion of democracy accepted by the 
state. The state holds the prerogative of whom to treat 
as one. The struggle to alter the definition is viewed as 
achallengeto the authority of the state. 

From this perspective the book provides a fasci- 
nating journey of such contestations from the begin- 
ning of the national movement to the Emergency in 
1975-77 —a good hundred years of our history. It is rich 
in description and subtle in making analytical distinc- 
tions. Though in a short review it is not possible to go 
through all of this, in what follows I try to capture its 
flavour. 

Penal strategies of the colonial government on 
the question of status of prisoners forcommitting poli- 
tically seditious acts have a long history. It all began 
with the gentry seeking a different treatment in terms 
of food, clothing and living conditions. The national 
platform under the Congress and terrorist activities 
added to the variety of political activity which claimed 
the attention of the government. Though the British res- 
ponse was ad hoc to begin with, a discernible pattern 
became visible with the onset of mass movements 
beginning with the Partition of Bengal. In 1917 the 
colonial authorities created the first political prison, 
the conversion of the Hazaribagh jail as the only such 


asylum. From here begins a fascinating story. The 
transportation of prisoners to far-off places, was in the 
eyes of the government magnification of the ‘peculiar 
fear’ and the ‘great terror’ it inspired all because of the 
mystery which overhung the fate of the transported 
convict (p. 50). : 

All this soon changed. Fear was no more to be 
the escort of going to jail. With Gandhi and his brand 
of politics, prisons were to become the swaraj ashrams 
and going to jail no more a ‘disgrace’ but an ‘honour’. 
Jail was to be a ‘holy place’, where one stays to ‘en- 
hance one’s capacity to do good’ (p. 72-75). The Bri- 
tish also learnt to accommodate this change in the 
political situation. Congressmen, from non-coopera- 
tion to civil disobedience to the Quit India movement, 
were to become honoured guests in the jails. But from 
this to think that the political prisoners got a new sta- 
tus is to get it wrong. And no such luck was to befall 
the oppressed and exploited. The workers agitations, 
the kisan andolans, and so on were to remain excluded 
from the status of being ‘political’, and continued to 
be treated as penal crimes. 

Matters were to soon become contentious again 
with the Congress forming the provincial ministries 
in 1937. An important promise was the release of all 
political prisoners. But whatever the other develop- 
ments, things did not change much for many a politi- 
cal prisoner. A great merit of this work is its search for 
continuity and disjuncture between the colonial rule 
and the state in independent India. 

Once it came to power the Congress tried to carve 
outanarrow definition of political. There were debates 
about Congress and non-Congress prisoners and other 
kinds of agitators (p. 145, 149). The ‘Congress minis- 
tries refused to recognize peasant activists like Rahul 
Sankrityayan as political prisoners’ (p. 151). To see 
what follows it is essential to read chapter five: ‘1940s 
—The Painful Transition’. Itis a mine of valuable infor- 
mation outlining the continuity of the Indian state 
after 1945. 

In the name of national consolidation little 
changed. Anything awkward, inconvenient, trans- 
gressing the limit was seen as anti-national, or mildly, 
politically motivated. The Commies, Naxals, tribals, 
peasants, women and the Dalits remained inconven- 
ient. Nehru discovered, I now see, three ‘enemies’ of 
the nation: the communal organizations, the Commu- 
nist Party of Indiaand the labour organisations (p. 209). 
Things moved on. Emergency came and terrorized and 


was defeated. The book argues that our people defeated - 


the Emergency but have yet to win the war. Will they? 
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The book avoids answering the question; in this sense 
itis incomplete. 

Though it raises essential questions of political 
theory, the state and its terrain and the coercive nature 
of the state as integral to the state itself, it does not pur- 
sue any of these. It gets lost in descriptive details, 
rich as they are. It, therefore, has not answered one 
essential question: is the prerogative of defining the 
‘political’ only a marker of the Indian state or one com- 
mon to all societies, in varying degrees, which have not 
emancipated themselves from class domination? To 
whatdegree is the definition ofthe political in relation 
to the prisoner itself conditioned by how society con- 
ceives of the ‘political’? What are the contestations 
around the term? This can be seen best in the recent 
phase of globalization when politics in general has been 


` devalued and there is a discernible shift from the citi- 


zen to the consumer as the valued social being. 

Notwithstanding the above doubts, the book is a 
valuable addition to the literature on the Indian state. 
For the statistically minded there is a useful appendix, 
tabulated state-wise, on the number and treatment of 
prisoners during the Emergency. 


Javeed Alam 


BROKEN PEOPLE: Caste ViolenceA gainst India’s 
‘Untouchables’. Human Rights Watch, New York, 
1998. 


DALITS, officially defined as Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes, constitute one-fourth (24.56%) of 
India’s population. In absolute terms, Dalits (20.59 
crore) outnumber the combined population of France, 
Germany and UK, and yet, there is not a single Dalit 
journalist in the capital’s media establishments. Simi- 
larly, most public institutions are ostensibly run by 
‘enlightened’ Indians, but Dalits continue to have a 
near-zero presence in them. This symbolically mirrors 
not only the fate of the community, but also the atti- 
tude of caste society towards Dalits. 

Itis necessary to underscore the above explana- 
tion to understand Broken People — caste violence 
against India’s ‘untouchables’. What may otherwise 
have been a fantastic work, had the report taken into 
account characteristics of India’s varna/caste-based 
social organization, has instead turned into a meaning- 
less exercise. 

Dalits are subjected to violence at every level, 
every possible form of violence. Documentation of 
violent acts, field surveys, analysis and identification 
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of underlying causes, is an essential aspect of the 
campaign against human rights violations. To a large 
extent, this exercise is undertaken by a hostof state level 
Scheduled Caste and Scheduled Tribe panels, supple- 
mented by a more powerful commission at the Centre. 
If HRW was genuinely interested in internationalizing 
the Dalits’ case, it could have simply reproduced one 
of the commission’s reports. 

Ahuman rights group like HRW should have learnt 
from the American experience. The civil rights move- 
ment in America, beginning from the case of the slave 
Dred Scott, who in mid-19th century filed a lawsuit to 
attain freedom, all the way to the Civil Rights Act of 
1991, has revolved around a host of issues, including 
questions of representation in media, public institu- 
tions, the corporate world — in every sphere of social 
life. The movement wona major battle when the Ameri- 
can Society of Newspaper Editors (ASNE) in 1978, 
decided to grant proportionate representation to mino- 
rities (African Americans, Hispanics, Native Ameri- 
cans) in all departments of the media. The question of 
diversity in America's educational institutions is a lead- 
ing human rights issue in America today. 

Further, the HRW cannot claim ignorance about 
the recommendations of the Kerner Commission, ins- 
tituted in the wake of civil disorder in the two cities of 
Newark and Detroit in 1969. In the ensuing racial riot 
83 people were killed, mostly African Americans. The 
commission, in its findings, found inequality, born out 
of the prejudices of White society, as a fundamental 
reason explaining violence against the African Ameri- 
cans. To eliminate occurrence of such violence, the 
commission recommended a range of measures to 
eliminate the fundamental reason—inequality. 

Contrary to that rich experience of the Kerner 
Commission the HRW, in looking at Dalits in India, 
commits a twin blunder: first, it perceives violence 
solely as a human rights question for Dalits; second, it 
considers violence against Dalits as primarily a law 
and order problem. Driven by such perceptions, the 
report expectedly advocates a legal solution to vio- 
lence against Dalits. 

The report, in its preface, makes a loud claim 
that the organization ‘accepts no government funds, 
directly or indirectly’. Why does the HRW make this 
point? Is it to convey the message that the organiza- 
tion does not seek patronage from the state which, by 
definition, stands for ‘repression’? The report makes 
aconcerted attempt to portray the police machinery as 
the main culprit. To that end, a host of references are 
presented. | 
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Based on those references, the report indicts, 
‘both state and private actors as responsible for caste- 
motivated attacks on Dalits.’ While there is no doubt 
that the police indulge in criminal activities and help 
the accused ina reasonable number of cases, but is that 
the complete truth? Truth cannot be seen in ‘absolute’ 
terms; it is always relative. If seen in relation to vio- 
lence by ‘private agents’, the police violence against 
Dalits pales into insignificance. In fact, it is only the 
police which protects Dalits, not private agents. Why 
then does the report target the state, considering the fact 
that the state is the only hope for millions of Dalits? 

Misrepresentation of facts, inconsistency, and 
related mistakes occur on almost every second page 
of the report. But the authors cannot be faulted for this 
as they come from an alien land, and may have lacked 
resources and competent staff. But a few points need 
clarification lest readers develop a low opinion about 
Dalits. 

The report claims that untouchables are ‘manual 
scavengers, removers of human waste and dead ani- 
mals, leather workers, street sweepers and cobblers.' 
This is factually incorrect. According to the 1991 Cen- 
sus, 74.5% of the Scheduled Caste workforce was 
eithercultivators or agricultural labourers and 17.53% 
worked in industry, construction, trade. Of the remain- 
ing 7.97%, a large chunk was in government service. 
Thus, not more than 3 to 4% would be in the occupa- 
tions described by the report. Why does the report make 
this blunder? Similarly, without checking facts, the 
report asserts that most prostitutes and devdasis come 
from untouchable communities. The HRW should 
immediately correct such mistakes, lest some Dalit 
organization drags them to court. 


Chandra Bhan Prasad 


ENGENDERING LAW: Essays in Honour of 
Lotika Sarkar edited by Amita Dhanda and 
Archana Parasher. Eastern Book Company, 
Lucknow, 1999. 


IN reviewing this festschrift to Lotika Sarkar, I would 
like to join the others, both inside this volume and out- 
side, in honouring and celebrating an inspiring teacher, 
feminist activist and doughty lawyer who has always 
been part of the struggle to radicalize the practice of 
law. As one of the matriarchs of our women’s move- 
ment, Lotika Sarkar has been among those who have 
transformed the landscape for Indian women in the 
years since Independence. My generation inherits from 


hers a legacy of unremitting struggle and abiding 
optimism. Above all, we inherit a tradition of continual 
reflexivity and self-critique, an openness to debate 
and dissension, which makes the Indian women’s 
movement resound with contentious argument and 
multiple, stereophonic voices — but always engaging 
in conversation, always listening to one another, how- 
ever bitter the quarrels. 

The theme that unites the 18 essays is the ques- 
tion of gender justice and the law, a ‘logical and unex- 
ceptionable’ choice, as the editors point out, given the 
person they are honouring. However, the additional 
criterion of contributors having to be identified as 
‘co-travellers during her personal-professional jour- 
ney’, while gender was not a specialization for many 
of them, made the editors fear that gender would end 
up being an ‘add-on’ in many cases. This fear has turned 
out to be unfounded except in the game efforts of the 
late Chhatrapati Singh, D.N. Saraf and J.N. Saxena. 
Saxena’s piece is merely a summary of some of the pro- 
visions of the UNHCR guidelines on the Protection of 
Refugee Women. Singh’s is an essay on wasteland 
development and Saraf’s on medical malfeasance in 
consumer cases. In both, the only way in which gender 
enters is tangentially, through the argument that ‘weaker 
sections of society’ are particularly vulnerable in the 
current dispensation, and women fall in this category. 

However, the rest of the essays do tackle the ques- 
tion of gender justice head-on. Ihave followed my own 
classification of the papers in reviewing the volume, 
and not that of the editors, as I found three sections dif- 
ficult to separate — ‘institutions’, ‘norms’ and ‘society’ 
seemed to me to be thoroughly interpenetrated by one 
another. But as Archana Parasher points out in her 
introduction, feminist legal scholars would not argue 
that theirs is the only valid view, so I offer my classifi- 
cation simply as amore convenient one to review by. 

The first set of papers more or less goes over 
ground by now well-established by feminist scholar- 
ship. What makes them remarkable nevertheless, is that 
they reflect the echo of feminist debates within the 
mainstream legal establishment. B. Sivaramayya's 
analysis of successive governments' responses to the 
recommendations of the report of the CSW, particularly 
regarding child marriage, reveals the distance between 
the proposals and their enactment into law. Chandra- 
shekharan Pillai accepts that the criminal law is gen- 
der biased, but in discussing the criminal law reform 
proposals ofthe National Law Commission for Women 
andthe Law Commission, is uncomfortable about any 
possibility of bias towards women. All-women courts 
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to deal with rape could lead to the male accused not 
being judged impartially, he fears, and similarly, the 
recognition of marital rape as a crime could ‘lead to 
injustice all round' since child marriages continue to 
be conducted. In fact Pillai's paper is quite a classic 
restatement of patriarchal concern for the protection 
of women in the face of feminist interventions in the 
legal realm, while refusing to accept the full imp- 
lications of the notion of ‘gender justice’. S.P. Sathe, 
on the other hand. in examining judicial decisions 
raising the question of gender justice with reference 
to the constitutional guarantees of equality and liberty, 
arrives at the conclusion that the ‘engendering of fun- 
damental rights’ requires more than the mere extension 
of rights to women. Rather, a ‘reconstitution of those 
rights’ so as to include the aspects specific to women 
is required, 

Other papers offer feminist views on specific 
aspects of law. Neeru Chaddha looks at two specific 
legislations that affect women workers, the Equal 
Remuneration Act and the Maternity Benefit Act, and 
reiterates the feminist critique that these laws are 
flawed both in conceptualisation and implementation. 
Alice Jacob outlines the proposal made by Christian 
women’s groups to bring about reforms in Christian 
personal law, and Ved Kumari analyses the Indian 
Penal Code, arguing that the assumptions on which it 
works are patriarchal and construct the woman as vic- 
tim. Amita Dhanda’s paper presents a disturbing pic- 
ture of what she calls the ‘psychologising of dissent’, 
that is, the managing of dissent by converting it from 
protest to the product of adisturbed mind. The role that 
the psychiatric detention process plays in this process 
is critical, and the gender dimension emerges clearly 
in her presentation showing how women are acc- 
eptable to legal discourse as victims but notas protest- 
ers, a role in which they are easily labelled as insane. 
S. Muralidhar traces the career of one of the early pub- 
lic interest litigations in the Supreme Court, that regard- 
ing the Agra Protective Home. His paper raises key 
issues about the criminalization of sex work and the 
democratic rights of the women involved. 

Malavika Karlekar’s paper offers a scholarly and 
fascinating account of achild-widow’s life in the 19th 
century through the first person account of Nistarini 
Devi herself. If it is a little out of place in this volume 
as the legal dimension is well to the background, that 
is a risk which had to be taken while balancing three 
different criteria for inclusion into this volume! 

Anthony Lester describes the use of European 
community law to fight sex discrimination in Britain 
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and ensure equal pay for women. The provision was 
intended to prevent any member state from gaining 
unfair economic advantage by exploiting women as 
cheap labour. But it seems that in Britain, nationalist 
arguments took a back seat to that of democratic rights 
of women workers. А good lesson to learn in our own 
context, where nationalism is being mobilized to pro- 
tect ‘our bourgeoisie’ from the effects of the social 
clause condition of WTO. 

I must record how much I enjoyed Usha 
Ramanathan’s deliciously acerbic journey through 
judgements from 1920 to 1950, from which she ext- 
racted all those which speak about and feature women. 
Through this exercise she paints a picture of the Rea- 
sonable Man and by extrapolation, the Reasonable 
Woman, that dominates legal discourse. Quite apart 
from the fact that the primary date she has collected is 
invaluable and her analytical skill formidably sharp, 
her paper is quite simply a literary delight. 

The last set of papers I identify are the four which 
raise questions about the use of the legal strategy 
itself. The most notable contribution here, indeed in 
this volume asa whole, is the essay by Vina Mazumdar, 
another matriarch, acontemporary, comrade and friend 
of Professor Sarkar, who charts her own and the move- 
ment’s journey over the last five decades. This extraor- 
dinary essay reflects the confidence and optimism 
which characterized social movements in the early 
years after Independence. It is even more remarkable 
for its honesty and evident rethinking over the years. 
Inadeeply moving footnote, discussing the confidence 
that the new Constitution gave women of her genera- 
tion, she talks of her father, ‘a self-confessed conserva- 
tive’, resolving her dilemma over the conflict between 
maternal and professional responsibilities. He intro- 
duced a missing ‘third factor’ — her responsibility 
not to waste the resources the country invested in her 
training. 

This sense of responsibility to the nation state, 
and correspondingly, the expectation of progressive 
transformation through it, is characteristic of the gen- 
eration which came of age through the anti-imperialist 
struggle. This confidence began to unravel after the 
Emergency years, and as Vina di tracks the changes, 
gradually the women’s movement began to focus on 
issues of economic welfare, particularly from the’ 80s. 
Thus a new identity was asserted by the movement, 
breaking out of dominant perceptions of women’s 
issues as mainly social, not political and economic. 
What is notable is that this new identity was posited in 
opposition to the state, not in the spirit of partnership 
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of the early years. In the course of this journey, says 
Vina di, ‘I may have lost.the sense of certainty which I 
shared with the earlier generations of the Indian wom- 
en’s movement...in viewing legislation as the major 
instrument for ushering in changes in social order.’ 


However, she still holds that a ‘historical failure at a | 


particular point of time should not be generalized.’ 
Archana Parasher too restates the need to engage with 
the law, and to address the ‘normative inadequacies 
of the legal system’ through a ‘feminist reconceptua- 
lisation of legal education.’ 

On the other hand, Upendra Baxi in his rather 
idiosyncratic presentation, argues that a mere asser- 
tion of human rights without challenging the relations 
of social production can only be harmful. And in a 
profoundly significant essay, Nandita Haksar focuses 
on the conflict between feminist and human rights 
ethics on the basis of her experience as a lawyer in 
both fields, and presents acomplex account of the con- 
tradictions involved in moving within both discourses 
simultaneously. Taking up the issues of obscenity/ 
pornography, the rights of the accused in rape cases, 
and property rights within customary laws of tribal 
peoples, she comes to the deeply challenging conclu- 
sion that ‘we should resort to the law only when the 
movement is strong enough to carry the law reform 
forward.’ 

This is a statement that goes far beyond the fami- 
liar litany of ‘the law is not enough’ — rather, Nandita 
is suggesting that continual recourse to the law is ‘a sub- 
stitute for the other harder option of building a move- 
ment for an alternative vision.’ She is particularly 
critical of feminist initiatives to press for property rights 
for tribal women, because she sees this as being predi- 
cated on ‘classical human rights arguments’ which are 
incapable of comprehending the complex practices 
which makeup tribal jurisprudence. She urges the need 
fora struggle within tribal communities to evolve new 
customs which are more egalitarian — ‘a far more dif- 
ficult task than filing a petition under Article 14 or get- 
ting the support of women who have no stakes in the 
survival of tribal societies.’ 

What we see here is more than a historical 
failure of law at a particular point of time. What this 
intensely engaged debate suggests is that in the 400 
years since the law emerged as an emancipatory tool, 
the political landscape has been irretrievably trans- 
formed. The law has not failed.us, but we may have out- 
grown the law. 


Nivedita Menon 


India in the Era of Economic Reforms 
Jeffrey D. Sachs/Ashutosh Varshney &Nirupam Bajpai (eds) 


Written by eminent economists and 
political scientists, the essays in this 
volume go much beyond an analysis of АРД 

the impact of reforms on the economy ATE 

as a whole. They also assess the state of MEA. 
India's post-1991 public finances, 

agriculture, labour markets, exports, 
centre-state relations and the 
interlinkages between reforms, caste 
factors and secularism. 

Comparisons with China and! lessons. 
from the financial crisis of East Asia 
place this analysis of India's reforms in the current 
international context. Experts and researchers in the field of 
political economy, developmentalists, economists, journalists 
and also multinational executives doing business in India, will 
find this book an important resource. 
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A Stream of Windows. ; 

Unsettling Reflections on Trade, 
Immigration, and Democracy 
Jagdish Bhagwati А 
Jagdish Bhagwati has а vision of a good society that economic 
policy must help to shape. The good society he has sought 
over the years, is one which embraces openness, particularly 
in trade and immigration, and whose politics is democratic, 
involving the effective participation of the many, including 
women and minorities. 

' The essays in this books are the author's select policy 
writings over the last ten years and capture the essence of his 
views on economic policy. 
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Comment 
Misfeasance 


‘Satish Sharma’s actions were wholly arbitrary, mala 
fide and unconstitutional’ — Justice Kuldip Singh and 
Justice Faizanuddin in November 1996 in their judg- 
ment on the petrol pump sanction case relating to the 
then minister extending favours to members of the Oil 
Selection Boards. — 


THE recent judgement by a three-judge bench, com- 
prising Justice Saghir Ahmad, Justice Venkataswami 
and Justice S. Rajendra Babu on an appeal by the for- 
mer Minister for Petroleum and Natural Gas, Satish 
Sharma, seems to have worried a section of the public 
about the unassailability of those in positions of power. 
Two issues need to be understood while examining 
the judgement. First, that judgements are delivered on 
the basis of facts and arguments as presented in the 
courts and, second, aclose inspection of the judgement 
emphasizes the fundamental wrong committed by the 
minister while not agreeing with certain technical 
aspects under which justice was sought to be delivered. 

To begin with, the three-judge bench dismissed 
the arguments put forward by the counsel for Satish 
Sharma seeking to hold the entire cabinet responsible 
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for the established wrongdoing in the handling of the 
licences for petrol pumps. They summarily dismissed 
the specious argument that the minister’s actions could 
not be questioned in any court, including the Supreme 
Court, since they were carried out on behalf of the Presi- 
dent. Furthermore, the court upheld the decision of the 
earlier bench on the cancellation of licences wrongfully 
issued by the minister. In fact, the review bench did not 
even consider the re-examination of the cancellations 
and emphasized that the bench could not ‘entertain any 
plea which even indirectly aims at setting aside the 
judgementunder review on that question.’ 

In doing so, it affirmed certain specific observa- 
tions of the earlier bench: ‘He made allotments in 
favour of relations of his personal staff...on wholly 
extraneous considerations. The allotments to the sons 
of ministers were only to oblige the ministers. The 
allotments to the members of the Oil Selection Boards 
and their chairmen’s relations have been done to influ- 
ence them and to have favours from them. АП these 
allotments are wholly arbitrary, nepotistic and are 
motivated by extraneous considerations.' Having 
quoted such sections oftheearlier judgement, the three- 
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judge bench pointed out that, ‘This court has already 
used judicial vituperatives in respect of such allotments 
and we need not strain our vocabulary any further in 
that regard.’ This should not really occasion unease in 
any section of the people. ` 

A sense of unease, however, arises because the 
review bench has held that the conduct of the petitioner 
falls short of ‘misfeasance in public office’ which is a 
specific tort arguing that the ingredients of tort are not 
wholly met in the case. That being so, there was no 
occasion to award exemplary damages. The second 
area of concern relates to the review petition’s inter- 
pretation of the earlier judgement to mean that it had 
suggested that the minister be ‘hounded out by the 
police or the CBI.’ The point that was not argued by 
counsel for Common Cause, the petitioner in the writ 
petition before the review bench, was that the earlier 
bench had not directed the arms of the law to look 
for offences but had come to the conclusion that other 
offences had indeed been committed and that the law 
should take cognizance of them and follow them up 
without being influenced by the observations of the 
court. This is where the arguments seem to have been 
flawed and may well be rectified in the course of 
future legal actions in this matter. What also needs to 
be argüed is the scope of such review petitions, which 
should essentially look into legal flaws and not factual 
details. 

The review bench's decision to call off the CBI, 
on grounds that there was no case of criminal breach 
of trust, deserves detailed scrutiny because it has 
agonized a section of the populace. The fact of the 
matteris thatthe decision on review is correct because 
the infringement in the Satish Sharma case was not 
one under Section 405 of the IPC, punishable under 
Section 409 IPC. What is not readily understood is 
why the arguments did not proceed to have the 
offence dealt with under the Prevention of Corruption 
Act instead of harping on the criminal breach of trust 
aspect. | 

A public servant whose actions in the allotment 
of petrol pump sites are adjudged as ‘wholly mala 
fide and motivated by extraneous considerations’ is 
guilty of offences under the Prevention of Corruption 
Act. The relevant section of law relating to criminal 
misconduct by a public servantis Section 13(1)(d)(iii) 
which reads, ‘A public servant is said to commit the 
offence of criminal misconduct if he, while holding 
office as a public servant, obtains for any person any 
valuable thing or pecuniary advantage without any 


‘public interest.’ 


There is also the issue of awarding personal 
damages which the earlier judgment had imposed on 
Satish Sharma, charging him exemplary damages of 
Rs 50 lakh. This has been suspended by the review 
bench. It may be worthwhile noting that the Supreme 
Court of Canada levelled personal damages on the 
prime minister of Quebec for cancelling a restaurant 
owner's liquor licence on grounds that the cancellation 
was an abuse of discretion. In what way is our demo- 
cracy different from that of Canada? 

It is difficult to comprehend the review bench’s 
position that the ingredients of the tort of misfeasance 
were not properly made out, the rule of exemplary dam- 
ages was not properly invoked, and that the penalty was 
arbitrarily fixed. The petitioner also claimed that those 
who suffered on account of the acts of the minister were 
not identifiable and, therefore, no finding about 
misfeasance could have been recorded. In accepting 
the petitioner’s position, the review bench has gone by 
the literal interpretation of the doctrine of misfeasance 
in public life. In that it seems to have run counter to its 
own description of the minister’s crime which it reit- 
erates, ‘reflected a wanton exercise of power.’ When 
persons in high places are found to be guilty of mis- 
conduct, commonsense suggest that the law needs to 


. be appropriately severe. 


Shantonu Sen 


On conversions 


Father Anthony de Mello in The Song of the Bird 
recounts an allegorical tale about a world fair of reli- 
gions which he and his friend visited. They came upon 
a Jewish stall. Its handouts claimed, ‘God is all com- 
passionate and the Jews are His chosen ones.’ At the 
Moslem stall, they were told that ‘God is all merciful, 
Mohammed His only Prophet, and salvation comes 
from listening to the word of the Prophet.’ The mes- 
sage at the Christian stall was, “God is love, there is no 
salvation outside the Church — join it or risk damna- 
tion forever.’ : 

On the way out, Father de Mello’s friend 
declared, ‘God is bigoted, fanatical and cruel.’ Upset, 
Father asked God as to how he put up with the ‘mis- 
use’ of his name. God said, ‘It wasn’t I who organised 
the fair. In fact, dbe too ashamed to visit it.’ 

One wouldn’t be surprised if God is once again 
hanging his divine head in shame. If it were not for the 
charred churches, murdered priests and molested nuns, 
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one could mistake the happenings in parts of India for 
an advertising blitzkrieg with product promoters 
vying for the faith of the devout, chiming, ‘My God is 
better than yours.’ If this sounds blasphemous, surely 
more has been done to give Himabad name. 

It all began with some ‘Hindu’ fanatics burning 
down churches and raping nuns. Father Graham 
Staines and his young sons were singed in cold blood. 
Another Christian priest, Father Arul Doss, was bru- 
tally hacked soon after. A young nun in Chhapra, Bihar, 
was forced to strip and made to drink urine by acouple 
of demented zealots. 

Reason: The Christian missionaries are at it 
again. Buying faith with bread. Converting by dubi- 
ous methods the poor, illiterate tribals of India, purport- 
edly Hindu, to Christianity. Revenge: Murder, molest 
and rape to halt the silent onslaught of Christianity and 
keep the Hindu dharma from fading into oblivion. 

Well, the fact is that conversions to Christianity, 
second only to Islam in numbers, have been an ancient 
reality in the remote world — be it India or Africa. The 
hill peoples, tribes, backwards, poor, low castes... they 
find favour with the missionaries, far and wide. 

The equation is simple. The-hungry man needs 
food. The illiterate, education. The jobless, employ- 
ment. The casteaway, admission. The divested, dignity, 
and if possible, power. If he gets it all in the name of 
Christ, so be it. Before long he converts. The mission 
is accomplished. 

One wonders, however, if the accomplishment 
isn't borne of a subterfuge of sorts, howsoever noble. 


Bluntly put, the whole idea of conversion is based оп , 


a self-defeating argument. If the zealous evange- 
list serves the creation for the love of its Maker, he 
serves and loves without condition. If the service is 
conditional, it is obviously out of something less than 
love. | i 

One is reminded of another gem from Father de 
Mello about Jesus Christ at a football match between 
the Protestant Punchers and Catholic Crusaders. Crusa- 
ders scored to be followed by the Punchers. Both times, 
Jesus cheered and threw up his hat in excitement. A 
co-spectator, puzzled, asked him: ‘Which side are you 
rooting for, my good man?’ ‘Me?’ says Jesus, ‘Neither. 
Тат just enjoying the game.’ The questioner turned to 
his neighbour and sneered, ‘Hmm, an atheist!’ 

‘I side with people rather than religions,’ said 
Jesus. The important thing, then, is to respect and 
allow freedom to an individual to profess and practise 
his chosen faith without suspecting the reasons to do 
so or threatening his life for it. It is equally important 
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tocategorically denounce the brutal opposition to con- 
versions, such as in Orissa and recently, Bihar. 

I was born to Hindu parents, studied in mission- 
ary schools, and now go to a Buddhist centre to learn 
fromanun who converted from Christianity years ago. 
Luckily for me, I have been encouraged to see not the 
differences but the similarity and the basic unity of the 
religions that have touched my life. The most endur- 
ing, and certainly the most powerful, is that of karma. 

‘every action contains its consequences. If we 
share in doing something, we share equally in the 
karma,’ is Eknath Easwaran’s pithy comment on the 


‚ lawof karma in his brilliant commentary on the Katha 


Upanishad, ‘A dialogue with death’. ‘If John hits Joe, 
... and Joe hits him back, I would call it cash karma. 
The debt is immediately repaid.’ But sometimes, Joe 


` credits the slap to John’s account. And John may have 


to wait much longer before someone else hits him and 
clears the ledger. It isn't easy then to see oreven trace 
the connection. But there is undeniably one. 

One can see, if one agrees with this view, that the 
tragedy of Graham Staines was merely the working 
out of this disinterested law. Neither a Dara Singh or 
others of his persuasion will be able to decamp with 
their destiny. In letting loose their bestiality, they have 
let loose the arrow, as the Buddha says, which will not 
stop until it has hit the target. 

Christ says it simply, yet so powerfully: ‘As you 
sow, so shall you reap.’ Is it too plain, indeed provoca- 
tive, to argue that a ‘Hindu’ priest ora sanyasiri might 
have to meet as equal, as frightful, a consequence as . 
that ofa Christian priest oranun? . 

‘In karma, tragically, the effect becomes the 
cause,’ warns Easwaran. If that be the case, there is no 
getting out of this boundless, binding but benign law, 
Except by serving and loving. For, ‘As we serve, we 
demonstrate love. As we demonstrate love, by law we 
get love. That strengthens and potentizes the individual 
in a way in which hecan deal with his own karma.’ 

. And that, perhaps, is the single-most important 
instrument of the successful proselytiser. Truth, rea- 
son and the ability to defend his position certainly 
quicken the process. Any real and lasting conversion, 
then, can happen only in the heart. Anywhere else, it 
merely stands for expediency. Anyway, it is only the 
benign face of fundamentalism. In any case, conversion 
belongs with currency in today’s world and is best 
left in the money market. Why drag it with religion — 
Hinduism, Islam, or for that matter, Christianity. 


Bhavana Pankaj 
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In memoriam 


P.G.K. Panikar 1923-1999 


Professor P.G. Kesava Panikar, known as PGK, passed 
away in Bangalore on 27 August 1999, a day after 
celebrating his last Onam with his children and grand- 
children, as quietly as he lived. To colleagues and 
students he was a teacher, an economist and above all 
an institution-builder. But those close to him knew 
that he was also a connoisseur of music and theatre. 
Panikar was one ofthe selectfew who were intimately 
involved in the establishment of the Centre for Deve- 
lopment Studies in Thiruvananthapuram under the 
intellectual leadership of K.N. Raj. 

When the Centre was formally established in 
February 1971, Panikar was chosen as its Director, a 
position which he held for 14 years. This was no mean 
achievement because he had to function as a member 
ofarenowned and outstanding team of economists and 
formally direct the Centre through many organisational 
challenges during its infancy. This included overcom- 
ing bureaucratic opposition to the construction of the 
aesthetically designed but low-cost buildings by the 
renowned architect Laurie Baker. It was, I believe, his 
self-effacing character that earned him the acceptance 
of his colleagues, staff and students. He preferred to 
remain in the background, making no claims either in 
institution-building or academic work. But I think his 
role was remarkable in both areas which he carried 
on simultaneously until retirement. 

Panikar’s contribution to the celebrated CDS 
study on Poverty, Unemployment and Development 
Policy in Kerala was in preparing, for.the first time, a 
food balance-sheet for Kerala that included food items 
which were left out in the Dandekar-Rath study on 
poverty. This work was an offshoot of his interest in 
the hitherto scarcely researched area of economics 
of nutrition in India. He developed these interests to 
later contribute to the economics of health care. 

In 1984 he published a comprehensive study, 
authored jointly with C.R. Soman, an outstanding 
scholar from the medical profession belonging to the 
Trivandrum Medical College, on the Health Status in 
Kerala, aptly subtitled, ‘paradox of economic back- 
wardness and health development.’ This was perhaps 


the first study in India viewing health from a develop- 
mental perspective as well as covering an entire state 
within the country. Subsequent studies were only vari- 
ations on the theme set out by Panikar and Soman. 

Professor Panikar was concerned with financing 
health care in India and examined the implications of 
the developments in China. The high cost of medical 
care for the people, especially the poor, was a major 
interest on which he completed a study only recently. 
His work in the area of health and development — a 
number of them published in the Economic and Politi- 
cal Weekly — received national and international atten- 
tion as testified by the interests taken by ICMR/ICSSR 
and WHO. As a member of an ICMR/ICSSR team he 
helped chalk out an alternative development strategy 
for the health care sector in India. But recognition or 
a lack of it did not seem to bother him. It appeared 
to us at the Centre that he was out to prove that ‘oncea 
researcher, always a researcher.’ 

In the early '90s, when there was much fanfare 
in the name of mobilizing money and people for initi- 
ating further research in areas to which he had contri- 


buted from the early '70s, it did not bother him unduly . 


that he was only a bystander. Instead, he continued to 
pursue his research interests with greater vigour. 

The area of health and development was not the 
only one which interested him. Apart from such sub- 
jects as rural savings in India, he worked extensively 
onthe condition of agricultural labourers and the state 
of the agricultural economy in Kerala. His ‘minute 
of dissent' inthe 197] Kuttanad Enquiry Commission 
Report analysing the conditions of work and wages 
and the poverty of agricultural labourers, anticipated 
future research on employment, income and food 
intake among agricultural labour households. 

At atime when institutional culture and institu- 
tional development enjoy low premium, reminding 
ourselves of the contributions of such a *mute inglori- 
ous Dickens’ as Professor Panikar in institution build- 
ing will, Торе, not be considered as irrelevant. 


К.Р. Kannan 
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Communication 


Iam writing in response to an item which has 
appeared in several newspapers, including The Hindu 
and The Asian Age, regarding a series of ‘show cause’ 
notices which have apparently been issued to several 
prominent NGOs. The Asian Age report entitled 
‘Home Ministry singles out anti-BJP NGOs’, lists some 
of the best-known and the most active groups— 
groups that have been working for over three decades 
in fields covering the most critical areas in social 
development, education, health, gender, rural 
development, tribal, Dalitand human rights issues 
across the country and the region. 

As founder-director of Ankur, one of the several 
groups which have chosen to associate themselves 
with the advertisement campaign initiated by 
Communalism Combatandas citizens who have 
always appreciated the democratic space provided by 
our Constitution and our polity, itis with alarm and 
concern that we view the present actions which point 
to increasingly unhealthy trends to harass, choke, and 
silence dissent and the right to freedom of expression. 
The dark days of the Emergency apart, there are few 
precedents to this kind of action to stifle the voices of 
civil society. Whether it was in the post- 1984 riots 
period, or the post-Babri Masjid period, the right of 
citizens’ groups and NGOs to exercise their 
‘watchdog’ role was never in question orunder 
assault as it is today. 

Itis also important to analyse and open up to 
public debate the notion of what constitutes ‘political 
activities’, and who has theri ght to decide and 
determine these definitions in our ‘allegedly’ open 
and democratic society. Here again, the role of state 
organs in defining and determining the parameters of 
‘patriotism’, ‘nationalism’, and now of ‘political 
activity’, must be subject to scrutiny and widespread 
public interrogation. Especially, during the run-up to 
elections, it is not only the prerogative but the duty of 
civil society organisations —the globally accepted 


Policespeak 


terminology for arange of organisations and groups, 
including NGOs —to provide information, facts, create 
awareness among and educate the public so that they 
are in a position to exercise their franchise in an 
informed manner. 

Most of us joined social movements precisely in 
order to be better able to reach out to the unreached 
and oppressed and exploited masses through 
education and other programmes, and with a clear, 
overtly stated objective ofempowering people who 
hadbeen denied access to human rights through 
oppressive systemic social, economic and political 
structures: The role of NGOs and CSOs in bringing 
about auniversal recognition for the language of 
peoples’ empowermentis well accepted today by 
groups and institutions across a wide spectrum. 

Inacountry which pioneered and spearheaded 
structural and constitutional changes by way of the 
73rd and 74th Amendments to enable the spread of 
grassroots democracy, and ina land which takes pride 
incalling itself the “largest democracy in the world’, it 
is appalling to witness the highhanded use of power 
and authority tocurb and limit precisely these voices 
and institutions of democratic participation and 
opinion. This is a sure path to fascism—and itis up to 
every right thinking Indian to speak out against the 
actions ofthe Home Ministry (if these are true), and to 
stand up for the freedom and the right to form and 
propagate opinions. Quoting FCRA provisions and 
other interpretations of the laws governing social 
institutions as grounds for such action, is nothing 
short of amischievous witch-hunt and harassment 
and should be condemned without hesitation. 


Lalita Ramdas, with Admiral L. Ramdas (retired), 
Alibag; Rukmini Banerji, Mumbai; 

Vimala Ramachandran, Jaipur; Sagari Ramdas, 

N. Madhusudan, Usha, Asha and Pandu Dorai, 
Secunderabad 
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Backpage 


EVEN as the country was readying to witness the 
‘grand’ swearing inceremony of the Vajpayee cabinet, 
news trickled in of a military coup in Pakistan. Like 
Ayub Khan in the ’50s, Yahya Khan in the ' 60s and Zia- 
ul-Haq in the ’70s, Pervez Musharraf has become 
the fourth army chief in Pakistan to disrupt civilian 
rule. And though, at the time of writing, he has neither 
suspended the Constitution nor declared himself 
Chief Martial Law Administrator, the stars for demo- 
cracy in Pakistan do notappear propitious. 

Behind the official disclaimers of concern, one 
senses a glee that the upstartish Nawaz Sharif has met 
his Waterloo. Few in this country retain a soft spot for 
himafterthe Kargil misadventure, justas few believed 
our defence minister's remark that thé Pakistani PM 
had been kept out of the loop in the planning of our 
recent ‘near war’. It appears likely that the differences 
between Sharifand Musharraf widened once it became 
evident that the Pakistani plan had misfired, be it 
because of the Indian fight-back or American pressure. 

Whatever the reasons, Pakistani state and soci- 
ety has of late been marked by serious fissures. Some 
contradictions, in particular relating to civil-military 
matters, have along history. Nawaz Sharif’s concerted 
efforts to accumulate power by discrediting opposition 
politicians, appointing a pliant President, curbing the 
Supreme Court and intimidating the press, had all 
caused deep dismay. In the face of a deepening eco- 
nomic crisis, the continuing ‘ethnic strife’ in Karachi, 
and the inability to rein in Taliban inspired militants, 
the move to replace the army chief was obviously seen 
as the last straw — particularly by the one ‘institution’ 
still retaining power. Not surprisingly, protests about 
the coup were more vociferous outside the country than 
within. 

Nevertheless, even from a narrowly nationalis- 
tic perspective, there is little to feel happy about the 
recent developments. An unsettled and insecure Paki- 
stan can easily lead to increased instability in the 
region. And its nuclear arsenal can only add to the 
anxiety. Reports suggesting Musharraf’s links with the 
Taliban or his unhappiness at de-escalating Kargil do 
not augur well forus. A democratic-civilian leadership, 
even if flawed, is what is in our bestiniterests. 

. These developments should nudge the Indian 
leadership into taking a fresh look at the quality of our 
civil-military relationship. The recent brouhaha over 


the dismissal of navy chief Vishnu Bhagwat or the 
storm created by the 'release' of Brigadier S. Singh's 
letters overthe conduct of the Kargil conflict, indicate 
that our assumption of a neutral, professional and apo- 
litical armed forces may be somewhat flawed. 

The capital's grapevine is routinely abuzz with 
stories of kickbacks and deals, of collusion and con- 
flict between officers, both serving and retired, and 
bureaucrats and politicians. More than the turf battles 
over transfers, postings, or budgets is the growing 
unease about the escalating role of the forces in mat- 
ters civilian. From flood control to curbing riots and 
insurgencies, if we have to callin the armed forces then 
why be surprised if one day they start believing that 
they can run thecountry better. 

Despite such asituation having come to pass with 
both our western and eastern neighbours, India has 
remained a civilian democracy. This is due substan- 
tially to our institutions and traditions. To, however, 
take these as a given would be short-sighted. Our poli- 
tical class is hardly held in high esteem. The latest South 
Asia Hunian Development Report points out that 65 per 
cent of the sample interviewees think that our leaders 
are corrupt and 80 percent believe that politicians have 
become more corrupt over the last five years. 

Equally, reports about senior officers of our 
armed forces briefing members of a particular politi- 
cal party, and in the party offices, about the conduct of 
the Kargil operations, if true, are extremely dangerous. 
As is the proclivity of retired officers to seek political 
pastures. Admiral Bhagwat’s open campaigning 
against the defence minister, and his expose of the open 
favouring of select officers by politicians, hardly paints 
the picture of an apolitical and insulated force. Not dis- 
similar to what Sharif was attempting in Pakistan. 

Without wanting to sound alarmist, those inter- 
ested in the democratic health of our polity should 
take urgent steps to correct the anomalies creeping 


_ into the system. The genuine demands of the forces — 


from equipment to working conditions — need to be 
addressed; so do reforms ensuring greater transpa- 
rency and accountability. For far too long our estab- 
lishment has hidden behind a veil of secrecy, citing 
national security considerations. T his has to change if 
we do not wish to go the way of ourneighbours. 


Harsh Sethi 
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CARING TODAY 
FOR YOUR TOMORROW. 

















Оу children, our future, need the utmost саге. And at Hero Honda we саге. 


For you, your family and the environment. 


Hero Honda's superior 4-stroke technology and its high fuel-efficiency makes it 


one of India's most environment-friendly motorcycles. 


Little wonder, then, that today over one and a half million proud Hero Honda 


owners are making an impact on our environment across the country Ensuring.a 











brighter and a pollution-free tomorrow for the future generation. Е 
3 
Ride a Hero Honda. And show the world that you care. = 
$ 
Leading the way 
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ICINTHOL 


INTERNATIONAL 
WITH DEODORANT 


However macho you may be, 
body odour will make you smell like this. 


A shoe. Introducing new Cinthol International with a powerful 
.deodorant that prevents body odour. Now you can be 
as fresh and , macho. as you ever wanted to be. 


CINTHOL FRESHNESS. CINTHOL CONFIDENCE. 
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INFRASTRUCTURE LEASING & 
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With best compliments 
5 


SURRENDRA 


APEEJAY-SURRENDRA GROUP. 


Tea, shipping, hotels, steel, | 
real estate, finance and 
international trade 


Pragati Bhawan, Jai Singh Road, New Delhi 110001 
Telephone: 336 1193 Fax: 374 7123 
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Yes 1. 
one year's education. Please do send me progress reports and a photograph. @ Instead of спе Nanhi Kali, 1 would like to adopt 
© Anonymity of donor is assured © All donations are exempted under section 80 G of the Income Tax Act. 


, : | : o 
This is 9 year old Julie: 


She's going to grow up to either be 


a social worker ог a sex worker. 


And you're going to decide which. 


» D 






> 










Created by Contract for 2 cause. 






Ad sponsored by Mahindra & Mahindra Ltd. 


Take a deep look into Julie's eyes. 
What do you see fifteen years 
from now ? The caring eyes 
of a field nurse or the blank eyes. 
of a prostitute .The truth is, 
it could be either, and it depends 
on you. Through Nanhi Kali, 
you can become the foster parent 
‘of a little girl like Julie. By giving 
Rs. 100 a month towards her 
education. Your ‘daughter’ will be 


put into school and in fact, you 


will receive regular reports about · 


her progress including a photograph. 


Nanhi Kali is a special project 
of the K.C. Mahindra Education 
Trust - a trust set ир Бу one 
' of the most reputed industrial 
families in India. A trust that's 


heen working since 1953 чо 


' promote education and - 


enlightenment across the country. 
Since Nanhi Kali literally means. 
"little flower', with the help of 
* people like you, we hope to 


repair the broken. petals of 


thousands of such underprivileged 


little girls. So please, 
look into Julie's eyes and · 


make up your mind, now. 


Phone : 2021031. Fax : 2852441. 





„would tike to adopt a ‘Nanhi Kali’ like Julie. Ф Enclosed is my cheque of Rs. 1200 (@ Rs. 100 p.m.) in favour of K.C. Mahindra Education Trust for І 
Nanhi Kalis for years. Thank you. 





Nani kali? 
A project of К. C. Mahindra Education Trust — 
Cecil Court, Mahakavi Bhushan Marg, Mumbai - 1. ' 
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The ultimate in comfort. 
The world’s No.1 in air conditioning. 


THE CARRIER RANGE IN INDIA - 

в WINDOW AIR-CONDITIONERS m SPLIT 
AIR-CONDITIONERS а MULTI SPLIT 
AIR-CONDITIONERS и AIR HANDLING UNITS. 
m CHILLERS ш COMPRESSORS 


CORPORATE HEADQUARTERS AND FACTORY, CARRIER AIRCON LIMITED, Delhi-Jaipur Highway, Narsingpur, 
Gurgaon Tel : 0124-372231-8 Fax : 372230. NORTH: Delhi Tel : (011) 6496369-72 fax : 6496373. 
SOUTH: Chennai: (044) 82377321 Fax: 8261398. WEST: Mumbai: Tel: (022) 3736651-57, 3752810 
Fax: 3782293. EAST: Calcutta: Tel: (033) 4749300, 4750492 Fax: 4749016. d 


~ BatesClarlon 4A9E18 
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CHEMICALS 


Nariman Point, Mumbai 400 021 


Because chemicals are a fact of life Diacetone Alcohol, Dodecyl Phenol, Isobutyl Benzene, Diphenyl Oxide and Isophorone. 


do 


A smile. A teardrop. A raised eyebrow. 
A flare of the nostnis. A frown. These are 
Just a few manifestations of a language 
that transcends the spoken word. 


Spontaneously communicating 










feelings like ardour, agony, ecstasy, At Herdillia, we've also devoted 

excitement, fervour, fright, passion and over two decades perfecting oe 

pain. All housed in the human body and chemical reactions, thereby elevating Me 
triggered by amazing chemicai reactions. the quality of hfe. in homes, offices, ` 
Devotion and dedication have enabled a Industries and in agriculture. 
handful to master the art of self-expression. It’s our way of expressing underlying i 
Fostenng it to perfection. in the visual arts, feelings. Like concern and care. Feelings that ~ 
the performing arts, music and dance. аге an inherent part of Herdillia’s chemistry. & 


Excitement, anxiety, agony 

and ecstasy - 
some amazing chemical .# ~ 
reactions we all possess “>? 


® 


HERDILLIA : 
LIMITED 


Arr india Building, 


Dazza/HCL/E-15 


' The ISO 9002 certification covers the facilities for Phenol, Acetone, Phthalic Anhydride, ОЕР Lame 


With Best Compliments From 


The Thapar Group 


за Batlarpur Industries Limited 


The Thapar Group 


Head Office: 
THAPAR HOUSE 
124, JANPATH, NEW DELHI 110 001 
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Gross profit exceeding Rs.1000 crores. In market capitalisation terms, among the highest in the 


country, showing a growth of more than four times in four years (March 1996 - Rs. 5570.99 crores ; March 1999 - 
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CARING TODAY 
FOR YOUR TOMORROW. 














On children, our future, need the utmost care. And at Hero Honda we care. 





For you, your family and the environment. 


Hero Honda's superior 4-stroke technology and its high fuel-efficiency makes it 


one of India's most environmentfriendly motorcycles. 


Little wonder, then, that today over one ond a half million proud Hero Honda 
owners are making an impact on our environment across the country. Ensuring a 


brighter and a pollution-free tomorrow for the future generation. 





Ride a Hero Honda. And show the world that you care. 
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We have made our home loans . 
even more affordable. 


Now, you don't have to sacrifice on the comforts of life. 


At Hudco Niwas, we believe a home loan should bring you joy, not LOAN SLABS 


hardships. Which is why we have designed your home loan package to — [For Construction or Purchase of house 
give you maximum comfort. or flat or Composite Loan 


* Low interest rates. Loan Amount (Rs.) Rate of Interest* (25) 


* Interest calculated on monthly reducing balance. 
. * Low processing charges. E 

* No prepayment penalties. 

* Waiver of last 2 months’ instalments if all earlier instalments.are paid 
on time. 10,00,001 - 15,00,000 |. 

* Free personal accident insurance and insurance of your house against — |For Purchase of plot 
fire and natural calamities. Upto 5,00,000 13.75, 

* Counselling on design and cost-effective construction technology. | For Extension or Improvement of existing ho 


* Open on all days of the week. Upto 1,00,000 
1,00,001 - 5,00,000 


Reassuringly, with Hudco Niwas, you could save from Rs. 1,857,000 — |5,00,001 - 8,00,000 
to Rs. 1,00,000 on a Rs. 15 lakh loan with a 5 years to 15 years * Roter inclusive of Interest Tax, on monthly rest basis. 


repayment period. А ** With effect from Sept. 16, 1999. 























So, call now, for more details. Because we believe if your home gives you comfort, the process of owning one shouldn't be any different. 
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Hotel Inter-Continental New Delhi 
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Standing tall in the heart of the city. 


444 Luxurious rooms and suites. 
Club Inter-Continental floors, the business class accommodation 
8 Food & Beverage outlets including 
the world famous Blue Elephant restaurant. 
Extensive Guest services, Banquets: and Conference facilities. 


All presented in international style with traditional Indian hospitality. 
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`+ e-mail: newdelhi@interconti.com Internet Site: www.interconti.com 
Instant Reservations-and Sales Offices at: 
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HONDA PORTABLE GENSET 


Hohda Portable Genset i5 India's largest selling portable genset range and is PIS ead by millions 
of satisfied customers across the world { . 2 G 


Here are a few reasons why. 

Available in a complete | range, from 0:5 KVA to 5.5 KVA." 

Has India's first push-button.start portable genset. Я 

Has the world provén, environment friendly. fuel efficient,'4 stroke Honda technology. 
Smooth & silent operation and easy to maintain. E 

Gives you non-stop, unfluctuating power. ° 

Has India's largest sales & service network of over 700 dealers. 

Exported to over 30 countries the worldover including Japan. | 
Manufactured by India's first portable genset company to get the ISO 9001 certification. 
for its quality assurance systems. id j 

Comes to you | with easy finance schemes. | d 
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MULTICULTURALISM is not just a statement of fact, 
it is also a value. It cherishes cultural diversity and 
envisions a society in which different communities 
forge acommon identity while retaining their cultural 
provenance. When modern democratic societies 
embrace multiculturalism they demonstrate a deeper 
and more profound egalitarian impulse within them 
than the mere presence of plural cultures. Multicultura- 
lism acknowledges the existence of diverse commu- 
nities, but what is more important is that it accords 
positive value to the collective identities of all ethnic 
communities. It pictures a society which is character- 
ized not by multiple cultural solitudes or endemic cul- 
tural strife, but by communities living together and 
participating as equal partners in national political life. 

As such, multiculturalism represents a new 
kind of universalism — one where integration of indi- 
viduals into the state is not predicated on a total disen- 


gagementfrom particularistic community ties. Rather, 


people are included into the nation state as members 
of diverse but equal ethnic groups. And the state recog- 
nizes that the dignity of individuals 15 linked to the col- 
lective dignity of the community to which they belong. 

This radical redefinition of a democratic polity 
makes multiculturalism a normative value that is 
applicable as much to the modern liberal democracies 
of the West as it is to modernizing polities like India. 
Contrary to the general expectation, community iden- 
tities have not dissolved in market economies or libe- 
ral democracies. No society is so completely modern 
or homogenized that collective group identities cease 
to be of relevance to its members. 


Multiculturalism 


. 


The problem 


The democratic citizen remains simultaneously 
embedded ina variety of particularistic ties. To believe 
that he is a deracinated individual, unconstrained by 
previous loyalties and identities is to grossly misread 
the human condition. Given this reality, multicultura- 
lismendeavours to initiate policies that allow citizens 
to maintain their cultural distinctiveness. It sustains 
cultural diversity and helps in the forward movement 
of societies by engendering a broad-based acquies- 
cence whichis notthwarted or prejudiced by religious 
orcultural intolerance. 

If multiculturalism and democracy appear 
together in history then this coexistence is neither 
fortuitous or accidental. Only democracy can reach 
out and explore formats of interaction that presume 
equality and respect. Itis this concern for equality that 
precludes the possibility of democracy being ever 
associated with majoritarianism — either of the politi- 
cal or cultural type. The dangers of political majori- 
tarianism are by now widely accepted. They have 
become an assimilated ingredient in the metabolism 
of modern democracies. Multiculturalism adds to this 
awareness by sensitizing us to the dangers of cultural 
majoritarianism. In particular, it points to the way in 
which cultural majoritarianism disadvantages minori- 
ties, alienates them, enhances conflicts between com- 
munities and limits self-understanding. 

Remedying minority discrimination does not 
involve an act of benevolence on the part of the majo- 
rity towards the minority. What is needed instead 
are policies that ensure full and equal membership to 
all communities within the state. This may, at times, 


* 


х 


А 
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require special consideration oreven collective rights 
for vulnerable minorities who have been the victims 
of forced assimilation or excluston. Group rights 
may also be given to preserve the diverse minority cul- 
tures against homogenization by the nation state. 
They must not therefore be regarded as, or confused 
with, policies of appeasement and containment of 
minorities. 

All forms of special consideration and group 
rights have nevertheless to be justified in a democracy. 
Sincerights granted to communities may not only ful- 
fil expressive identity needs but also their instrumen- 
tal power needs, what rights are granted to whom and 
under what circumstances has to be carefully exam- 
ined in each instance. Further, as some community 
rights clash with and restrict individual rights, it is 
equally necessary to see whether special rights for 
minorities guard against cultural majoritarianism or 
uphold existing structures of domination within the 
community. 

In India multiculturalism came along with the 
inauguration of democracy. In this respect India is quite 
unique. While our Constitution, with great foresight, 
allowed foruniversal adult franchise, minority protec- 
tion and positive discrimination for the historically 
deprived, India still has a long way to go. The consti- 
tutional emphasis on inter-group equality justified 
special consideration for segregated communities 
and minorities, but it left the agenda of intra-group 
equality unattended. Consequently, cultural commu- 
nity rights could be appropriated to protect structures 
of dominationand patriarchy. 


Besides, in the context of an underdeveloped 
economy where resources are few and the claims on 
them many, and from diverse quarters, collective 
identities are often mobilized for political and eco- 
nomic gains. This is why identities havetaken ona very 


potent form in which the concerns of multicultura- 


lism have been transformed into policies of appease- 
ment and containment. Problems of this nature which 
have emerged in the context of economic uneven- 


ness and underdevelopment make it incumbent to ` 


be ever vigilant of special group rights that are either 
demanded or given under the banner of multicultura- 
lisminIndia. 

Confronted with challenges of this kind, it is 
necessary to remind ourselves what multiculturalism 
does and does not represent. First and foremost, 
multiculturalismis not just the acceptance of diversity 
and multiple solitudes without a common public 
agenda. Second, multiculturalism is neither a gift of 
liberal democracy nor an optional policy within a 
democracy. It is not as if a democracy can choose to 
be multicultural or not. Every democracy must neces- 
sarily be multicultural if the democratic and liberal 
temper in it is to survive. Far from being an option, 
multiculturalism actually gives democracy its health 
and vigour. Finally, multiculturalism is not only 
about inter-group relations but also informs relations 
within a community. Respect for other cultures is 
always premised on first respecting the individual 
citizen. 


GURPREET MAHAJAN 
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Multiculturalism 


THE early 1970s marked the emer- 
gence of the multicultural movement 
at first in Canada and Australia and 
then inthe U.S.A., U.K., Germany and 
elsewhere. It has now begun to domi- 
nate the political agenda of even 
France, the strongest bastion of the 
nation state, which takes no official 
note of its citizens’ ethnicity, culture 
and religion and does not record these 
in its decennial census. Since the 
multicultural movement sprang up 
unplanned in many different political 
contexts, attracted a diverse cluster of 
groups, and has so far failed to throw 
up acoherent philosophical statement 
of its central principles, it lacks aclear 
focus and identity. I would therefore 
like to begin by clarifying what it 
means and stands for, and then briefly 
highlightsome ofthe problems facing 
amulticultural society. 

Multiculturalism is best under- 
stood neither as a political doctrine 
with a programmatic content nor a 
philosophical school with a distinct 
theory of man's placeinthe world but 
as a perspective on or a way of view- 
ing human life. Its central insights are 
three, each of which is sometimes mis- 
interpreted by its advocates and needs 
to be carefully reformulated if it is to 
carry conviction. First, human beings 
are culturally embedded in the sense 
that they grow upand live within acul- 
turally structured world and organize 
their lives and social relations in terms 
of a culturally derived system of 
meaning and significance. 


What is multiculturalism? 


BHIKHU PAREKH 


This does not mean that they are 
determined by their culture in the 
sense of being unable to rise above its 
categories of thought and critically 
evaluate its values and system of 
meaning, but rather that they are 
deeply shaped by it, can overcome 
some but not all of its influences, and 
necessarily view the world from 
within aculture, be it the one they have 
inherited and uncritically accepted or 
reflectively revised or, in rare cases, 
one they have consciously adopted. 

Second, different cultures repre- 
sent different systems of meaning 
and visions of the good life. Since each 
realises a limited range of human 
capacities and emotions and grasps 
only a part of the totality of human 
existence, it needs other cultures to 
help it understand itself better, expand 
its intellectual and moral horizon, 
stretch its imagination, save it from 
narcissism to guard it against the 
obvious temptation to absolutise 
itself, and so on. This does not mean 
that one cannot lead a good life within 
one’s own culture, but rather that, 
other things being equal, one’s way 
of life is likely to be richer if one also 
enjoys access to others, and that acul- 
turally self-contained life is virtually 
impossible for most human beings in 
the modern, mobile and interdepen- 
dent world. 

Nor does it mean that all cultures 
are equally rich and deserve equal 
respect, that each of them is good for 
its members, or that they cannot be 


a 


compared and critically assessed. All 
it means is that no culture is wholly 
worthless, that itdeserves at least some 
respect because of what it means to its 
members and the creative energy it 
displays, that no culture is perfect and 
has a right to impose itself on others, 
and that cultures are best changed 
from within. 


i T. every culture is internally plu- 


ral and reflects a continuing conver- 
sation between its different traditions 
and strands of thought. This does not 
mean that it is devoid of coherence and 
identity, but that its identity is plural, 


fluid and open. Cultures grow out of 


conscious and unconscious interac- 
tions with each other, define their 
identity in terms of what they take to 
be their significant other, and are at 
least partially multicultural in their 
origins and constitution. Each carries 
bits of the other within itself and is 
never wholly sui generis. This does 


_ hot mean that it has no powers of self- 


determination and inner impulses, but 
rather that it is porous and subject to 
external influences which it assimi- 
lates in its now autonomous ways. 

A culture’s relation to itself 
shapes and is in turn shaped by its rela- 
tion to others, and their internal and 
external pluralities presuppose and 
reinforce each other. Aculture cannot 
appreciate the value of others unless 
it appreciates the plurality within it; 


the converse is just as true. Closed ` 


cultures cannot and do not wish or 
need to talk to each other. Since each 
defines its identity in terms of its dif- 
ferences from others or what it is not, 
it feels threatened by them and seeks 
to safeguard its integrity by resisting 
theirinfluences and even avoiding all 
contacts with them. A culture cannot 
be at ease with differences outside it 
unless it is at ease with its own inter- 
nal differences. A dialogue between 
cultures requires that each should be 


willing to open itself up to the influ- 
ence of and learn fromothers, and this 
presupposes that it is self-critical and 
willing and able to engage in a dia- 
logue with itself. 

WhatImightcalla multicultura- 
list perspective is composed of the 
creative interplay ofthese three impor- 
tant and complementary insights — 
namely the cultural embeddedness of 
human beings, the inescapability and 
desirability ofcultural plurality, and the 
plural and multicultural constitution 
of each culture. When we view the 
world from its vantage point, our atti- 
tudes toourselves and others undergo 
profound changes. All claims that a 
particular institution or way of think- 
ing or living is perfect, the best, or 
necessitated by human nature itself 
appear incoherent and even bizarre, 
foritgoesagainstour well-considered 
convictionthatall ways ofthought and 
life are inherently limited and cannot 
embody the full range ofthe richness, 
complexity and grandeur of human 
existence. 


W. instinctively suspectattempts 
to homogenize a culture and impose 
asingle identity on it, for weare acutely 
aware that every culture is internally 


plural and differentiated. And ме. 


remainequally sceptical ofallattempts 
to present it as one whose origins lie 
within itself, as self-generating and sui 
generis, for we feel persuaded that all 
cultures are born out of interaction 
with and absorb the influences of oth- 
ers and are shaped by widereconomic, 
political and other forces. This under- 
cuts the very basis of Afrocentrism, 
Eurocentrism, Indocentrism, Sinocen- 
trism and other kinds of centrisms, all 
of which isolate the history ofthe cul- 
ture concerned from that of others 
and credit its achievements to its own 
genius. 

Froma multiculturalist perspec- 
tive, no political doctrine or ideology 


can represent the full truth of human 
life. Each of them — be it liberalism, 
conservatism, socialism or national- 
ism — is embedded in a particular 
culture, represents a particular vision 
of the good life, and is necessarily 
narrow and partial. Liberalism, for 
example, is an inspiring political 
doctrine stressing such great values 
as human dignity, autonomy, liberty, 
critical thought and equality. How- 
ever, they can be defined in several 
different ways, of which the liberal 
is only one and not always the most 
coherent. 


A. it also ignores or margina- 
lizes such other great values as human 
solidarity, community, a sense of 
rootedness, selflessness, deep and self- 
effacing humility and contentment. 
Since it grasps only some aspects of 
the immensely complex human exis- 
tence and misses out too much of 
what gives value to life, liberalism, 
socialism or for that matter any other 
political doctrine cannot provide the 
sole basis of the good society. Politi- 
cal doctrines are ways of structuring 
political life and do not offer a com- 
prehensive philosophy of life. And 
even so far as political life is con- 
cerned, they need to be interpreted 
and defined in the light of the wider 
culture and the unique history and 
political circumstances of the commu- 
nity concerned. 

Froma multiculturalist perspec- 


‘tive the good society cherishes the 


diversity of and encourages acreative 
dialogue between its different cultures 
and their moral visions. Such a soci- 
ety not only respects its members’ 
rights to their culture and increases 
their range of choices but also culti- 
vates their powers of self-criticism, 
self-determination, imagination, intel- 
lectual and moral sympathy, and 
contributes to their development and 
well-being. 
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If some groups in it wish to lead 
self-contained lives and avoid interac- 


- tion with others, it should respect their 


choices so long as they meet the con- 
sensually derived basic conditions of 
the good life. A multicultural society 
should not repeat the mistake of its 
monocultural counterpart by requir- 
ing that all its communities should 
become multicultural. Indeed, it is 
precisely because it cherishes cultural 
plurality that it accommodates those 
that do not share its dominant cultural 
ethos. 


A multicultural society cannot be 
stable and last long without develop- 
ing acommon sense of belonging 
among its citizens. The sense of belon- 
ging cannot be ethnic and based on 
shared cultural, ethnic and other char- 
acteristics, fora multicultural society 
is too diverse for that, but must be 
political and based on a shared com- 


` mitment to the political community. 


Its members do not directly belong to 
each other as in an ethnic group but 
through their mediating membership 
of a shared community, and they are 
committed to each other because they 
are all in their own different ways 
committed to a common historical 
community. They do and should mat- 
ter to each other because they are 
bonded together by the ties of common 
interest and attachment. This is why, 
although they might personally loathe 
some of their fellow-members or 
find their lifestyles, views and values 
unacceptable, their mutual commit- 
ment and concern as members of a 
shared community remain unaffected. 

The commitment to a political 
community is highly complex in nature 
and easily misunderstood. It does 
not involve commitment to common 
goals, for members of a community 
might deeply disagree about these, nor 
toacommon view of its history which 
they may read very differently, nor to 


Multiculturalism 


its form of government about which 
they might entertain very different 
views, nor to its dominant cultural 
ethos which some might strongly dis- 
approve of. The commitment to the 
political community involves com- 
mitment to its continuing existence 
and well-being, and implies that one 
cares enough for it not to harm its 
interests and undermine its integrity. 
Itis a matter of degree and could take 
such forms as a quiet concern for its 
well-being, deep attachment, affec- 
tion, and intense love. 

While different citizens would 
develop different emotions towards 
their community, what is necessary 
to sustain it and can legitimately be 
expected af them is a basic commit- 
ment to its integrity and well-being, 
whatone mightcall patriotism or poli- 
tical loyalty. Guided by such loyalty, 
they mightcriticise their form of gov- 
ernment, institutions, policies, values, 
ethos and dominant self undetstand- 
ing in the strongest possible terms if 
they think thatthese harm its survival 
and well-being. Theircriticisms need 
notarouseunease or provoke charges 
of disloyalty so long as their basic com- 
mitment to the community is not in 
doubt. Patriotism is not the monopoly 
of the conservatives, and the social- 
ists, the radicals and the communists 
can be loyal to their community just as 
muchas and even more than they are. 


C us or belonging is reci- 
procal in nature. A citizen cannot be 
committed to her political community 
unless itisalso committed to her, and 
shecannot belong toitunless it accepts 
her as one of it. The political commu- 
nity therefore cannot expect its mem- 
bers to develop a sense of belonging 
to it unless it in turn belongs to them. 
It must, therefore, value and cherish 
them all equally and reflect this in its 
structure, policies, conduct of public 
affairs, self-understanding and self- 


definition. This involves granting 
them equal rights of citizenship, a 
decent standard of living, and the 
opportunity to develop themselves 
and participate in and make their 
respective contributions to its collec- 
tive life. 

Ina multicultural society differ- 
entcommunities have different needs, 
and some might be structurally dis- 
advantaged or lack the skill and the 
confidence to participate in the main- 
stream society and avail of its oppor- 
tunities. Both justice and the need to 
foster a common sense of belonging 
then require such measures as group- 
differentiated rights, culturally differ- 
entiated applications of laws and 
policies, state support for minority 
institutions, and a judicious progra- 
mme of affirmative action. 


\ 


Ithough equal citizenship is ess- 
ential to fostering acommon sense of 
belonging, it is not enough. Citizen- 


ship is about status and rights; belong-. 


ing is about acceptance, feeling 
welcome, a sense of identification. 
The two do not necessarily coincide. 
One might enjoy all the rights of citi- 
zenship but feel that one does not 
quite belong to the community and is 
arelative outsider, as do some groups 
of African-Americans in the United 
States, Afro-Caribbeans and Asians 
in Britain, Arabs in France and Israel, 
and Muslimsand, until recently, Sikhs 
in India. 

This feeling of being fully aciti- 
zen and yet an outsider is difficult to 
analyse and explain, but itcan be deep 
and real and seriously damage the 
quality of one’s citizenship as well 
as one’s sense of commitment to the 
political community. It 15 caused by, 
among other things, the manner in 
which the wider society defines itself, 
the demeaning ways in which the rest 
of its members talk about these 
groups, and the dismissive or patron- 


K 


izing ways in which they treat them. 
Although members of these groups 
are in principle free to participate in 
its public life, they often stay away for 
fear of rejection and ridicule or out of 
adeep sense of alienation. 

When the dominant culture de- 
fines the minorities in a demeaning 
way and systematically reinforces it 
by all the institutional and other means 
at its disposal, they consciously orun- 
consciously internalize the negative 
self-image, lack self-esteem, and feel 
alienated from the mainstream society. 
As Charles Taylor correctly observes, 
social recognition is central to the indi- 
vidual’s identity and self-worth and 
misrecognition can gravely damage 
both. This raises the question as to how 
the demeaned minorities can secure 
recognition, and here Taylor’s analy- 
sis falters. He seems to take the rather 
naive liberal view that the dominant 
group can be rationally persuaded to 
change its view of them by intellectual 
arguments and moral appeals. This is 
to misunderstand the dynamics of the 
process of recognition. 


M... has both a cultu- 
ral and a material basis. The American 
Whites, for example, take a demean- 
ing view of Blacks partly under the 
influence of the racist culture, partly 
because this helps them justify the pre- 
vailing system of domination, and 
partly because the deeply disadvan- 
taged Blacks do sometimes exhibit 
some of the features that confirm 
White stereotypes. Misrecognition, 
therefore, can only be countered by 
undertaking a rigorous critique of 
the dominant culture and radically 
restructuring the prevailing inequali- 
tiesof economic and political power. 

Since the dominant group gen- 
erally welcomes neither, recognition 
is notgiven willingly asagiftoran act 
of grace. It needs to be fought for and 
involves a cultural and political con- 
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testation and sometimes even vio- 
lence as Hegel stressed in his analy- 
sis of the dialectic of recognition and 
which Taylor’s sanitized version of 
it ignores. The Muslim protests in 
Britain in the aftermath of the publica- 
tion of Salman Rushdie’s The Satanic 
Verses were a good example of this. 
The increasingly Hindu orientation of 
India’s political culture and national 
self-understanding, with its conse- 
quent marginalisation of the minority 
communities, has understandably 
led the latter in recent years to mobi- 
lise themselves and press for their 
adequate political recognition. The 
wisdom ofa multicultural society con- 
sists in its ability to anticipate, mini- 
mize and manage such demands. 


M ulticultural societies in their cur- 
rent form are new to our age and throw 
up theoretical and political problems 
that have no parallel in history. The 
political theories, institutions, voca- 
bulary, virtues and skill that we have 
developed in the course of consolidat- 
ing and conducting the affairs of a 
culturally homogeneous state during 
the past three centuries are of limited 
help, and sometimes even a positive 
handicap, in dealing with multicultu- 
ral societies. The latter need to find 
ways of reconciling the legitimate 
demands of unity and diversity, of achi- 
eving political unity without cultural 
uniformity, and cultivating among its 
citizens both a common sense of be- 
longing and a willingness to respect 
and cherish deep cultural differences. 

This is a formidable theoretical 
and political task and no multicultural 
society has so far succeeded in tack- 
ling it. The erstwhile Soviet Union and 
Yugoslavia lacked the requisite imagi- 
nation and wisdom and met their 
doom. Even such affluent, stable and 
politically mature democracies as the 
U.S.A. and the U.K. and France have 
so far had only a limited success, and 


show signs of strong moral and emo- 
tional disorientation in the face of 
increasing minority demands for 
recognition and equality. Thanks to 
the wisdom of its founding fathers, 
and the judicious balance between 
unity and diversity embodied in the 
Indian Constitution, India has man- 
aged to persist for five decades as a 
territorially intact and moderately suc- 
cessful polity. ; 


Т. political context in which the 
Constitution was drafted has however 
altered considerably. The Constitution 
presupposed a much higher rate of 
economic growth and a much greater 
degree of equitable distribution of 
resources among the diverse commu- 
nities than has proved to be the case. 
It took full account of religious and 
a rather limited account of cultural 
diversity, but none of ethnic self asser- 
tion. Assuming, paradoxically, that 
India had minorities but not a major- 
ity, it sought to nurture the former's 
cultural self-expression but not the lat- 
ter’s and allowed the minorities to act 
as collective agents while ignoring 
the real and fraught possibility of the 
majority becoming integrated and act- 
ingas acollective subject. 

Italso assumed aculturally neu- 


«tral and socially transcendental state, 


able to ensure political impartiality, and 
did not anticipate that a determined 
majority might culturally monopolise 
the state and use it to enforce a narrow 
vision of India. Now that these and 
other possibilities have materialized, 
we need to undertake a radical recon- 
sideration of some of the constitutive 
principles of the Indian state, and find 
a historically more sensitive and real- 
istic way of evolving political unity 
out of the newly emergent forms of 
diversity. There is little sign that we 
have even begun to grasp the enormity 
of the problem facing us, let alone 
explore ways of tackling it. 
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Multiculturalism 


Perspectives on pluralism 


Т.М. MADAN 


THE distinction between uniformity 
and diversity — between the one and 
the many as empirical categories and 
as essences — is one of the universals 
of human cultures. Evaluation of the 
one category or essence in relation to 
the other varies, however, not only 
from one culture to another, but also 
at different points of time in the same 
society. For discussions of cultural 
relativism, cultural pluralism, or 
multiculturalism in modern or mod- 
ernizing societies, a reasonable point 
of departure is the homogenizing 
worldview of the European Enlight- 


enmentas it was elaborated in the 17th 
and 18th centuries. 

This was the age of reason (of 
reasonableness rather than rational- 
ism) and Kant, the typical philosopher 
of the Enlightenment, wanted human- 
kind to dare to know so that, among. 
other things, social institutions may be 
perfected here, in this world and in our 
time. An expression of the new confi- 
dence was the concept of social sci- 
ence. “То know,’ Comte proclaimed, 
‘in order to predict, to predict in order 
to control." The bedrock of this confi- 
dence was the well and long estab- 


1) 
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lished idea of ‘natural law’, flowing 
from the conviction that human nature 
was the same everywhere, irrespec- 
tive of differences of time and place. 


C ud Relativism: The 16th to 
18th centuries were also the time of 
exploration and travel, of the discov- 
ery of difference in its manifold mani- 


festations — geographical, physical, 


linguistic, cultural and social. As Peter 
Gay puts it, the early social sciences 
and cultural relativism were ‘the bit- 


' tersweet fruit of travel.’' Among the 


travellers, anthropologists were par- 
ticularly the describers par excellence 
of cultural difference — confessedly, 
even proudly, the students of ‘other’ 
cultures. Not to become adrift in an 
ocean of otherness and suffer from 
ethnographic dazzle, they nailed the 
slogan of oneness to their masthead. 
In the jargon of the late 19th century 
anthropologists, such oneness was 
spelled out as ‘the psychic unity of 
mankind.’ Comparative culture his- 
tory was said to be one in source, one 
inexperience, and one in potential. 

Inthe light of the foregoing con- 
viction, cultural difference was best 
located within the framework of social 
evolution (the Spencerian legacy), 
envisaging grades of culture (sav- 
agery, barbarism, civilization), even 
grades of mental endowment (prelogi- 
cal and logical mentalities). As the 
English anthropologist E.B. Tylor 
put it: ‘The educated world of Europe 
and America practically settles a 
standard by simply placing its own 
nations at one end of the social series 
and savage tribes at the other, arrang- 
ing the rest of mankind between these 
limits according as they correspond 
more closely to savage or to cultured 
life.’? 


1. Peter Gay. The Enlightenment: The Source 
of Freedom, Norton, New York. 1977, p. 319. 

2. E.B. Tylor. Primitive Culture. 2 vols., John 
Murray, London. 1913,1:26. 


The message was that the 'sav- 
ages' could be enlightened, for they 
were those that had remained back- 
ward ratherthan those that had (1n the 
dominant version of Christian belief) 
become degenerate. The notion of 
psychic unity was thus married to, 
as it were, the prevalence of cultural 
diversity. Such diversity was, however, 
regarded as an inherently unstable 
state. Ultimately, civilization was the 
destiny (orfate) ofall human societies. 


I. may be briefly noted here that the 
evolutionary framework was not the 
only one within which cultural diver- 
sity was located. Independently, the 
Enlightenment itself generated a 
counter-paradigmof pluralism. Accor- 
dingto it, universal truths were not dis- 
coverable in the domain of human 
cultures. Thus, Herder maintained that 
human beings live in worlds that they 
themselves create, and that such crea- 
tivity is characterized by uniqueness 
or historical specificity. According to 
this view, the postulation ofuniversal 
laws (such as those of psychic unity 
or social evolution) distorted rather 
than facilitated our understanding of 
human institutions or predicaments. 
In the manner of social philosophers 
such as Vico and Montesquieu, Herder 
wrote about the distinctive spirit of 
cultures, as a consequence of which 
they become incommensurable. 

If the ideals of each culture are 
equally valid in its own setting, an 
incompatibility ofideals may wellstare 
us in the face. For Herder, this was 
welcome, as he dreaded ‘deadly uni- 
formity’ more than any other cultural 
malaise. But he did not rule out inter- 
cultural communication. In Isaiah 
Berlin’s succinct summary: ‘What 
Herder calls Fortgang ['advance'] is 
the internal development of a culture 
in its own habitat, towards its own 
goals; but because there are some 
qualities that are universal in man, one 


culture can study, understand and 
admire another, even though it cannot 
return to it and will only make itself 
foolish if it tries.'? In short, Herder 
was a radical pluralist, and not in the 


cultural context alone but also in the: 


ethical. His extremism points to the 
dangerous pathways that should be 
avoided but often are not. This takes 
me back to cultural anthropologists. 
Theevolutionary paradigm held 
out the promise of acommonciviliza- 
tional future —in principle —to all non- 
civilized (non-westernized) peoples. 
It not only implicitly castigated them 
for their present condition (recall the 
reasons that used to given for India’s 
economic backwardness), rendering 
their inter-cultural differences mean- 
ingless (the Orient embraced several 
civilizations), italso promised thema 
future (represented by the industria- 
lized countries) whose ideals they 
were expected to accept unquestion- 
ingly. Such visions of the future may 


_have passed muster in the late 19th 


century; they gradually came under 
critical scrutiny in the 20th. 


C anthropologists were al- 
ready in the 1920s modifying the evo- 
lutionary presuppositions of their 
discipline through invocation of the 
importance of contextualization: par- 
ticular institutions were now exam- 
ined from the perspective of their 
social function withinacultural whole 
or configuration. Evaluation in terms 
of a cross-cultural scheme of values 
was held in abeyance but the notion of 
progress was not altogether aban- 
doned. Thus, the primitive societies 
(so-called) of the 19th century were 
now redesignated as pre-literate and 
pre-technological, but the ideals of 
literacy and economic betterment 
continued to be affirmed. An exagger- 
ated version of contextualization was 


3. Isaiah Berlin, The Proper Study of Mankind. 
Chatto and Windus, London, 1997, p. 410. 
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the theory of cultural relativism that 
gained currency inthe 1930s and ' 40s. 

Melville Herskovits, one of the 
best-known exponents of cultural 
relativism, adopted a position remi- 
niscent of Herder's, namely that there 
are as many expressions of Truth, 
Beauty and Goodness as there are 
cultures. Thisis so, he argued, because 
cultural and moral 'judgements are 
based on experience, and experience 
is interpreted by each individual in 
terms of his own enculturation.'^ The 
social character of individual experi- 
ence is stressed: ‘The very core of cul- 
tural relativism is the social discipline 
that comes of respect for differences 
— of mutual respect. Emphasis on the 
worth of many ways of life, not one, 
is an affirmation of the values of each 
culture.'^ 


1, other words, while affirming the 
presence of cultural universals, Hers- 
kovits denied that any particular form 
(of, forexample, familial organization 
or morality) may legitimately be con- 
sidered a cultural absolute. Doing so 
would amount to falling into the trap 
of ethnocentrism. Actual (historically 
given) forms are cultural construc- 
tions, bound to particular places, times 
and traditions (e.g. Toda polyandry or 
Victorian monogamy); it is therefore 
historically misleading and morally 
wrong to apply value judgements cross 
culturally for these cannot but be cul- 
turally rooted. By an ironical twist of 
the argument, no absolute values are 
admitted except the sole and supreme 
value of cultural relativism. 

All values are by definition cul- 
ture bound and each culture is boun- 
ded, that is, autonomous and closed. 
The possibility ofestablishing cultural 
absolutes through comparison (syn- 
chronic inference) or in terms of 
4. M.J. Herskovits, Man and His Works, 
Knopf, New York, 1948, p. 63. 

5. Ibid., p. 77. 
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cumulative collective historical expe- 
rience (diachronic inference) is ruled 
out ab initio. In short, relativism pro- 
vides a much-needed corrective tothe 
arrogance that underlies the notions of 
socialevolution and cultural progress, 
but comes to grief by substituting a 
multiplicity of ethnocentrisms for the 
ethnocentrism of one particular domi- 
nantculture (e.g. the western). A genu- 
inely pluralist position must identify 
cross-cultural absolutes which would 
thus be transcultural. This calls for 
meta-anthropological inquiry and 
reflection, not ethnographic enter- 
prise. For the latter, the theory of cul- 
tural relativism proved to be a dead 
end, not the way out. 


C uw Pluralism: It has been 
claimed on behalf of a somewhat 
ambiguously defined Hindu cultural 
tradition (labelled neo-Hinduism by 
some scholars) that a solution to the 
foregoing problemisavailable within 
it. The claim may be examined in 
two contexts, namely, first, the intra- 
cultural context of moral pluralism 
and second, the cross-cultural context 
of religious plurality. 

One of the outstanding charac- 
teristics of Hindu society is its inter- 
nal stratificatron into four varnas 
and of each varna into numerous jatis, 
reflecting, among other differences, 
grades of moral worth. These grades 
are conceptualized in terms of gunas 
or“essences’ (sattva, rajas, tamas).A 
uniform human nature is denied and 
consequently the possibility of a gen- 
erally applicable natural law also is 
ruled out. The Manusmriti prescribes 
different punishments or corrective 
measures for the same transgression, 
depending upon whothe actor (patra) 
is, when the transgression occurred 
(kala) and where it occurred (desha). 
Using the late A.K. Ramanujan's 
evocative phrase, Hindu moral judge- 
ments are ‘context sensitive’. Such 


pluralism is considered finely tuned 
rather than discriminatory. 

This is notthe place to go into the 
admissibility of the foregoing claim; 
I bring itup as an element of the larger 
claim that the Hindu cultural tradition 
is pluralistic. It must be noted, how- 
ever, that the morality (dharma) pecu- 
liartoeach varnaor jati or family (kula, 
lineage) and each ashrama (stage of 
life) is subordinated to a set of catego- 


. Tical imperatives, or principles that are 


absolute: they are called the dharma 
uniformly applicable to everybody 
(sarvasadharan dharma). Ethno- 
graphic studies attest to the content of 
this core, comprising absolutes such 
as charity, chastity, truthfulness and 
respect for one’s parents. Negativity, 
lust, anger, greed, egotism, and so on 
are moral vices no matter in whom 
they are found. In short, Hindu mora- 
lity is conditionally and not absolutely 
pluralist and, therefore, the claim that 
pluralism in an inbuilt element of 
Hindu ethics is only partly true. 


Т. context in which Hindu plural- 
ism has become part ofa public debate 
is that of the religious plurality of 
India. At the empirical level, this plu- 
rality across religious traditions and 
within each major religious tradition 
is a well documented fact. In respect 
of Hinduism, it has been argued that 
what needs explanation is the emer- 
gence of an allegedly homogeneous 
‘all-India’ Hinduism in the 19th cen- 


.tury out of the welter of regional reli- 


gious traditions, such as Vaishnavism 
in the west, Shaivism in the south, and 
Shaktism in the east. 

If the coalescence of a large 
variety of religious traditions in the 
19th century into (in Romila Thapar's 
phrase), ‘syndicated Hinduism’ re- 
flected the pressure of an emerging 
nationalism, the danger that such a 
homogenized all-India tradition would 
turn out to be hegemonistic and even 
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m. 


intolerant was also recognized, at least 
implicitly. Vivekananda saw both the 
former possibility (ofan all-India Hin- 
duism) and the latter danger (of intol- 
erance), and strove to promote the one 
and prevent the other. The method he 
adopted is of interest in the context of 
the idea of pluralism. 


Т. impact of Ramakrishna’s tea- 
chings on Vivekananda was compre- 
hensive. To understand the latter’s 
pluralist position, itis imperative that 
we begin with Ramakrishna, who had 
by teaching and personal example 
stressed the importance of realizing 
the oneness of the true religious quest. 
He not only affirmed the truth of all 
available paths of spiritual realization 
within the Hindu fold, but went further 
by suspending his Hindu identity 
for a while and trying to live in the 
meanwhile as an orthodox Muslim. 
Ramakrishna’s emphasis was on 
personal experience. In his younger 


- years as a temple priest and religious - 
devotee, he had shown a remarkable 


openness of mind in respect of the 
diversity of religious belief and prac- 
tice,embracingthe Vedic-Puranic tex- 
tual and ritual traditions, Vaishnava 
and Shakta theology and worship, and 
the Tantric tradition. 

With the passage of time, he be- 
came more selective and favoured the 
higher Brahmanical tradition com- 
bined with bhakti over other forms 
of religious faith. Further, he stressed 
that once a path is chosen, one should 
be steadfast in pursuing it. Rama- 
krishna's religious quest drew upon 
the medieval, pluralist, Brahmanical 
doctrine of differential striving 
(adhikara bheda) and, indeed, had 
deeper roots in classical notions of 
social status-consistent (svadharmik) 
and personal nature-consistent 
(svabhavik) conduct. His familiarity 
with non-Hindu religious traditions 
was limited. In short, Ramakrishna 


was eclectically pluralist, but prima- 
rily within the Hindu fold. 

It was Vivekananda who tried to 
firmly cross religious boundaries to 
construct a doctrine of pluralism. His 
message of religious pluralism and 
tolerance was addressed to the follow- 
ers of all faiths, but it was given from 
a Hindu platform, asit were. One of his 
most frequently quoted pronounce- 
ments (made in 1894 in the USA) 
reads as follows: 

We not only tolerate, but we Hindus 


accept every religion, praying in the | 


mosque of the Mohammedans, wor- 
shipping the fire of the Zoroastrians, 
and kneeling before the Cross of 
Christians, knowing that all the reli- 
gions, from the lowest fetishism to 
the highestabsolutism, mean so many 
attempts of the human soul to grasp 
and realize the infinite, each deter- 
mined by theconditions of its birth and 
association, and each of them mark- 
ing a stage of progress.‘ 


A close reading of the text, which 
at first seems to be an excellent state- 
ment of the pluralist position, reveals 
two serious shortcomings. First, it is 
notexactly an accurate account of the 
prevailing Hindu practices of the 
times: some Hindus were like what 
Vivekananda claimed on their behalf, 
some were not. The internal diversity 
within the so-called Hindu fold was 
and is too great for any such neat and 
uniformly applicable generalization. 

Secondly, and more impor- 
tantly, itis a frankly evolutionist state- 
ment in which some religions are 
higher than others (at different stages 
of progress). Indeed, Vivekananda’s 
references tothe ‘lower forms’ of Hin- 
duism (which he liked to denigrate as 
the religion of the kitchen) and non- 
Hindu religions were not flattering, 


6. Swami Vivekananda, The Complete Works 
of Swami Vivekananda, vol.1,AdvaitaAshram, 
Calcutta, 1972, pp. 331-32. 


they were even critical. Aspects of 
Buddhism and Jainism, notably the 
agnosticism of the former and the 
atheism of the latter, were criticized. 
The Buddha’s stress on nirvana was 
considered a curse. He expressed 
respect for the Prophet of Islam, but, 
apart from the social egalitarianism 
of the Muslims, found little to follow 
in it? The attitude towards Christi- 
anity bordered on the aggressive: he 
deemed it an inferior religion: ‘with 
all its boasted civilization, [it] is but 
a collection of little bits of Indian 
thought... a very patchy imitation 
[of] our religion.'* Vedanta, he pro- 
claimed, again and over again, was 
the universal religion for 'the spiritu- 
ally advanced' person. 


M sud: pluralism and his 
conception of tolerance, it is reason- 
abletoconclude, were hierarchical: it 
was hisconsidered view that Vedanta 
comprised all the highest truths of all 
religions, including those that had 
not yet been realized anywhere.’ It is 
obvious that his ideas of tolerance 
and harmony; combined with the 
‘mission’ forthe conquest of the world 
by Hindu spirituality, are more inclu- 
sive and synthetic than genuinely 
pluralist. Pluralism requires a tran- 
scendental referent in the absence of 
which either rank relativism will pre- 
vail, or hierarchy will rule. Viveka- 
nanda clearly believed Vedanta to be 
the transcendental religion: but surely 
a valid pluralist logic does not allow 
us to so elevate one among the many 
existing religions. 

Gandhi understood the logic of 
religious pluralism better than anyone 
with whose thought I am familiar. 
(Maulana Azad’s pluralism was akin 
to Vivekananda’s, with Islam taking 


7. Ibid., p.484. 
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the place of Vedanta). Gandhi main- 
tained that the religion that he consid- 
ered the source of value was not 
Hinduism or any other known reli- 
gion, but one that transcended them 
all. He did not name it, but one could 
describe it as a universal, spiritual 
(non-secular), humanism. He des- 
cribed Hinduism as the ‘most tolerant 
ofall religions’ because it enables one 
‘to admire and assimilate whatever 
may be good in other faiths.’ !° Who 15 
to judge such ‘goodness’? Gandhi 
rejected the authority of traditioneven 
when it is regarded as revealed (with- 
out human authorship). Ultimately, the 
only guide is moral reason or the inner 
voice or ‘satisfaction’ (atmatushti): 
one chooses alone, as it were, hoping 
to be true to one’s ‘eternal self’. Need- 
less to emphasize, one would have to 
construct a more generally realisable 
guidelinethan the foregoing. 


С... practised what he ргеа- 
ched. He acknowledged the enormous 
influence — joyously received – of the 
moral content of Christianity on his 
own thinking, summed up best of all 
inthe Sermon on the Mount in which, 
he declared, ‘Jesus has given a defi- 
nition of perfect dharma.’ !' Similarly, 
he considered Islam as having been 
supremely influential in the making of 
‘India’s national culture’ through its 
emphasis upon the ‘oneness of God’ 
and ‘the brotherhood of man.’'* The 
influence of Jainism on Gandhi’s 
moral sensibility 1s well documented 
in the biographies and other studies. 
Toconclude, then, the key idea in Gan- 
dhi’s religious thought is ‘participa- 
tory pluralism’ , and it overcomes the 


10. М.К. Gandhi, Collected Works of Mahatma 
Gandhi, vol. 35, Publications Division, GOI, 
New Delhi, 1969, pp. 166-67. 

11. Margaret Chatterji, Gandhi's Religious 
Thought, Macmillan, London, 1983, pp. 41-57. 
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limitations of the hierarchical model. 
He stated it in anguished (almost 
breathless) simplicity in Noakhali 
during that last momentous pilgrim- 
age of 1946 when he told one of the 
small gatherings that used to come to 
hear him: ‘I am a Hindu, a Muslim, а 
Sikh... and so are you all (ap sab hain 
yeh sab kuch).' 

. Unless pluralism leads to the 
realization of composite oneness, 
which is to be distinguished from the 
atomism of relativism as also from the 
oneness of hierarchical inclusion, it 
remains merely a benign insularity 
that survives on respect for cultural 
distance, oranempirical togetherness 
that dissipates under pressure. Moreo- 
ver, it is important to realize that par- 
ticipatory pluralism as a general, and 
not only a religious idea, requires 
material foundations. Gandhi thought 
about this essential requirement in 
terms of notions suchas shared labour 
(group spinning was a key symbolic 
act) and ‘trusteeship’. It is obvious 
that we need to go much further than 
that. The first thing, however, is to 
acknowledge the potential of partici- 
patory pluralism. 


ЮЛ куышны problem of 
cultural diversity is universal, and its 
experiences too are diverse. If it has 
manifested itself in India in terms of 
religious difference (Marx considered 
the apparent constitution of the history 
of the East by the history of religions 
as illusory, but I cannot take up that 
question here), it is present elsewhere 
as ethnic plurality. One of the most 
extensively and intensively discussed 
cases of ethnic plurality is, of course, 
that of North America, particularly the 
United States, peopled by native 
Americans (the so-called Indians), 
European immigrants, involuntary 
African immigrants, and others. 

The diversity of national origin 
among the European migrants, while 


prized, was also softened by the col- 
lective experience of making a new 
nation. America, Emerson declared 
in 1845, wasan ‘asylumofall nations’, 
where ‘a new race, a new religion, a 
new State, a new literature’ would be 
‘constructed’. The emphasis was 
upon assimilation and the phrase 
'smelting pot', which later became 
famous as the ‘melting pot’, was 
coined by Emerson himself. The 
emergence of American English as 
the common speech contributed 
enormously to this process. Across 
the border, French Canadians proved 
recalcitrant and their adherence to 
French became the key symbol of 
their resistance. The notion of multi- 
culturalism (like the term) was born 
there in Quebec. It came to the United 
States only in the 1970s. 


W. does it stand for and what 


does it signify? In Nathan Glazer’s 
succinct summary: ‘Itis a position that 
rejects assimilation and the “melting 
pot” image as an imposition of the 
dominant culture, and instead prefers 
such metaphors as the “salad bowl” or 
the “glorious mosaic”, in which each 
ethnic and racial element in the popu- 
lation maintains its distinctiveness.’ ™ 
As for the significance: ‘Multicul- 
turalism is the price America is pay- 
ing for its inability or unwillingness 
to incorporate into its society African 
Americans, inthe same way and to the 
same degree it has incorporated so 
many groups [including Asians].' ^ 
American Blacks of Martin 
Luther King's generation had adream 
that they would eventually be like 
other Americans (with the same rights 
and privileges) though black in colour. 


13. Nathan Glazer, We are all Multiculturalists 
Now, Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, 1997, р. 100. 


14. Ibid., p. 10. 
15. Ibid., p. 147. 
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The Civil Rights Movement, schoo! 
integration, ‘busing’, mixed neigh- 
bourhoods, and the policy of affirma- 
tive action were all the means of 
realizing this dream. Much has been 
achieved, but the application of the 
ultimate criteria of absolute mutual 
acceptance, namely the abolition of 
racial barriers in the choice of spouse 
and place of residence, underlines 
the limitations of what has been achi- 
eved. On the rebound, the Blacks, 
redesignated by themselves as African 
Americans (or Afro-Americans) have 
chosen to emphasize their ethnic dis- 
tinctiveness and the multicultural 
character of American society. The 
biggest victory of multiculturalists so 
far has been in the redesigning of 
school curricula, but efforts to change 
long established perspectives in other 
areas are afoot. 

Multiculturalism in America 
today is not an original perspective on 
life but a reactive phenomenon. 
Whether it will acquire range, depth, 
and added dimensions of legitimacy, 
or will turn out to be a transitional 
phase of contemporary American 
history (as many Americans believe) 
remains to be seen. What is certain is 
that the specificity of American 
multiculturalism makes it instructive 
for us in India more in the limited but 
very significant context of relations 
between the Dalit bahujan and upper 
caste Hindus than that of interreligious 
and interregional differences. 


i fe necessarily brief examination 
of selected perspectives on cultural 
pluralism was undertaken in the belief 
that, although the idea is not new, it 
has not perhaps been given the close 
attention that it surely deserves. Ques- 
tions that are crucial remain unans- 
wered because they are not properly 
posed (cultural relativism); too much 
is taken on trust without deep explo- 
ration (Hindu pluralism); or hasty 


comparisons are made that foreclose 
options (multiculturalism). 

Most of the time, it seems to me, 
we make do with a thin pluralism that 
is mutual indifference disguised as 
tolerance (of the ‘I am okay, you are 
okay' variety). It will nottake us very 
far. There are other kinds of pluralism 
that are not for us, most notably discri- 
minatory pluralism, which recognizes 
plurality only to advocate, at best, the 
incompatibility thesis (for example, 
the notorious ‘two-nation’ theory) or, 
at worst, cultural domination (of, for 
example, the Hindutva kind) and eth- 
nic cleansing (as witnessed in Kosovo 
or Kashmir). And, in the end, our un- 
derstanding of the ground reality in 
culturally plural settings is not merely 


a matter of information; itis critically ` 


dependent upon the clarification of the 
concepts we employ. 


Т. notion of participatory pluralism 
that [commended above needs clari- 
fication as much as any other. Partici- 
pation cannot and should notembrace 
everything. It is contingent upon 
intercultural communication, judge- 
ment, and choice, all three of which 
presuppose values, and these in turn 
raise the critical question about the 
distinction between relativism (all 
values are subjective) and pluralism 
(there are communicable objective 
values) with whichIbegan. 

Let me conciude by quoting 
Isaiah Berlin: 'Pluralism is the con- 
ception that there are many different 
ends that men may seek and still be 
fully rational, fully men, capable of 
understanding each other and sympa- 
thising and deriving light from each 
other. Intercommunication between 
culturés in time and space is possible 
only because what makes men human 


is common to them, and acts as a 


bridge between them." !6 


16. Isaiah Berlin. op. cit., p. 9. 
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Multiculturalism 


Which diversity? 


KUMKUM SANGARI 


I cannot presume to make a well- 
informed intervention in the multi- 
culturalism debate, or speak in more 
than an impressionistic way about the 
variety of multiculturalisms. There 
seem to be two major tendencies: 
those that recognise diversity only to 
contain or repress it, and those that 
wish to mobilise diversity for a radi- 
cal notion of democracy. 


Both tendencies result from 


and respond to the social, economic 
and political conditions of minorities 
and dominated groups within a con- 
juncture marked by the collapse of 
colonial empires, the weakening of 
*multi-ethnic' nations, a delegiti- 
mation of the state, and an apparent 
erosion ofthe hegemony of dominant 
metropolitan centres through the re- 
organisation of capital on a global 
scale. The expansion in capitalist com- 
modity production and infotech has 
been accompanied by the re-formation 
of ‘culture’ as an idiom of resistance 
against a variety of ‘centralisms’ and 
as adomain of self-creation: aconcept 
of culture that seems poised to bypass 


material social constraints and, para- 
doxically, to become a source or locus 
of collective rights to self determina- 
tion.' Further, as the integrative capa- 
city of class mobilisation declines, 
ethnic identities and mobilisation 
have increasingly become the lan- 
guage of social action. 

The multiculturalisms usually 
grouped under the first tendency — 
conservative, 'colonial', liberal, 
*modernist' — have been critiqued for 
their white racist and Eurocentric 
assumptions, implicit cultural hierar- 


chies, levelling and homogenising 


agendas, and for their situation within 
the cultural logic of multinational 
capitalism. Their politics has been 


‘shown to revolve around ‘incommen- 


surable’ identities, reified ethnicities/ 
cultures/nationalisms, ‘harmonious’ 
assimilation, and market-friendly 
consumption, and has in fact been 


1.On some of these issues see, Terence Turner, 
‘Anthropology and Multiculturalism’, in 
David Theo Goldberg (ed.), Multiculturalism: 
A Critical Reader. Oxford, Blackwell, 1994, 
pp. 407, 419-20. 
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opposed by the multiculturalisms 
grouped under the second tendency — 
critical, insurgent, postmodernist. 
These denounce racism, Eurocen- 
trism, hegemonic nationalism, and the 
liberal pluralist emphasis on the unity 
and boundedness of cultures; they are 
cautious about exalting or essentiali- 
sing group particularisms, and com- 
mitted to a fluid, dialogic, liminal 
heterogeneity.? 

Liberal multiculturalism sets 
outto manage cultural diversity within 
the nation state while postmodernist 
multiculturalism positions itself out- 
side or across national boundaries. In 
practice, critical multiculturalisms not 
only differ in the degree of attention 
they give to structures of power, but 
also about whether multiculturalism 
is to be added on to a democratic pro- 
ject or to stand in for the democratic 
project. It seems to me that neither 
type of multiculturalism can come to 
grips with the diversity of the Indian 
subcontinent which does not quite 
conformtoa *multi-ethnic' state. Nor 
does it lend itself to a contest between 
homogeneity and heterogeneity, pro- 
vide a ready ground for differential 
rights, orcompress itself into many of 
the other agendas implicit in multi- 
culturalisms. 


T. history of subcontinental diver- 
sity cannot be confined to the two 
moments — colonialism and its after- 
math — which constitute the multicul- 
tural debate in Europe and North 
America. The mechanisms for social 
diversification, the apparatus for chan- 
nelingorrepressing it, the ideological 
ground for confusing cultural diver- 
sity with systemic inequality, notonly 
preceded colonisation but overdeter- 
mined it. What is more, these recom- 
bined with colonial ideologies in 


2. See Slavoj Zizek, ‘Multiculturalisms, or, 
the Cultural Logic of Multinational Capita- 
lism', New Left Review 225; the essays in 


many ways as cultural diversity was 
pulled into competing ideological 
locales — the British administrative 
rationale for rule over ‘chaos’, a plu- 
ralist Hinduism fashionedto swallow 
allbutSemitic religions, and the secu- 
lar nationalist compact enshrined in 
the Constitution. 


T. numerous individuals or even 
groups who do not belong to a single 
‘ethnic’ identity in which region, reli- 
gion and language coincide, and the 
equally numerous overlaps in reli- 
giousand linguistic identities in India 
cannot be subsumed within the liberal 
schema of 'ethnic' multiculturalism. 
In fact many of the differences in the 
constitution of ethnicity followed on 
the nature of colonisation. The impo- 
sition of colonial rule on the tribal 
mode of production, on those that 
were feudal or tributary, the subse- 
quent migration of colonised groups 
to imperialising countries, and the 
demography of white settler regimes 
have produced at least four distinct 
registers of ethnicity, and each gener- 
ated many specific subsets orconstel- 
lations. | 

India had complex and varied 
patterns of demographic settlement 
and migration over the centuries, and, 
unlike many colonised countries, a 
non-settler colonisation without a sub- 
stantial influx of migrants ora whole- 
sale decimation of native populations 
with its accompanying logics of guilt 
and reparation. The liberal multicul- 
tural notion of discrete ethnic groups 
suggests marginality or subordination 
to some dominant group, and seeks a 
peaceful management of settled dif- 
ferences and identities. In precolonial 
India, however, influential groups were 
formed from both immigrants and 


Multiculturalism, edited by Goldburg, espe- 
cially Henry E. Giroux, 'Insurgent Multi- 
culturalism and the Promise of Pedagogy', 
pp. 326-27,336. 


prior residents, while no single reli- 
gious group had a history of only 
victimage. 

The static ascriptions of eth- 
nicity (and corollary multicultural 
policies) have largely been consoli- 
dated in relation to immigrants in 
Europe and America; they often derive 
fromearliercolonial conflations of ori- 
gin, race, and culture and suppress the 
dynamic, multifaceted constitution of 
each so-named ‘race’. Though multi- 
culturalismcan function as an attempt 
to break with the model of hierarchi- 
cal assimilation in Euro-American 
countries where immigrants are at 
the bottom ofthe ladder it offers only 
a thin crust of ‘cultural autonomy’ 
since processes of economic assimi- 
lation and homogenisation continue 
beneath it. 


Р... minorities in India сап- 
not, however, be similarly identified 
as underclasses or victims of forcible 
transplantation by the capitalist labour 
market and have been historically 
subject to both processes of inclusion 
and exclusion, assimilation and other- 
ing. Liberal multiculturalism sets 
out to deal with the influx of ‘other’ 
cultures into Europe and America 
and to ‘integrate’ them, while what 
we need today in India is precisely to 
resist the isolation of such pre-given 
‘others’ and their preemptive 'assimi- 
lation’ into a Hindu rashtra. In this 
sense, liberal multiculturalism con- 
cedes ‘separate’ and/or incommensu- 
rable religions/cultures/communities 
too glibly and too quickly and can 
complement communal agendas. 
Incontrast, postmodernist multi- 
culturalism advocates a relational 
multiculturalism committed to chang- 
ing power relations and offers both 
sympathy and an epistemological 
advantage to the oppressed. This pro- 


3. See Kevin Macdonald, ‘Identity Politics’, 
Arena, June-July 1994, pp. 19-20. 
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fessedly critical and polycentric multi- 
culturalism rejects a unitary West and 
absolutised ethnic identities; it cele- 
brates a transgressive, border cross- 
ing hybridity envisaged as a protest 
against or a reversal of colonial viole- 
nce, and, with the end of formal colo- 
nial rule, sets up national boundaries 
—seen as a systematic principle of dif- 
ferentiation ~ as the major remaining 
obstacle to be overcome. Solutions are 
sought in an autonomy for restructur- 
ing intercommunity relations within 
and beyond the nation state according 
tothe internal and partially overlapping 
imperatives of diverse communities.‘ 
However, in this decentred 
model, all types of mobility — of the 
individual or group, of labour or cul- 
ture — seem to occupy a level plane of 
equivalence; material structuration 
is overshadowed by a spatial concur- 
rence of diversities that simulate the 
synchronicity of the marketplace. It 
leaves little room to ask questions 
about how transnational intercom- 
munity alliances will resisteconomic 
imperialism and the finitude imposed 
by economic exploitation or to for- 
mulate a practical and ethical hori- 
zon against which to pose issues of 
inequality and common rights. 


1 seems to me that if mapping the 
specific relationalities and antago- 
nisms, the determinate material co- 
herences and disparities within which 
cultural diversity has been constituted 
is a necessary first step, then the cog- 
nitive grids of both a normative liberal 
anda liminal postmodernist multicul- 
turalism can be pre-emptive. Can we 
jump to either an ‘ordered’ oran inter- 
stitial multiculturalism before ‘des- 
criptions' or even approximations 
are in place? Religion, patriarchy and 
culture still await disentangling, given 


4, See for instance Robert Stam and Ella 


Shohat in Goldberg, op. cit; Robert Stam, 
"Eurocentrism, Polycentrism, and Multicultu- 


Multiculturalism 


the combination of different religions 
with similar patriarchal arrangements, 
different regional cultures with com- 
mon religions, and different religions 
with shared regional cultures in India. 


I. fact it is from such diverse ensem- 

bles that ‘ethnic’ groups abroad have 
been culled by liberal multicultura- 
lisminaseriesofconflationary moves. 
What is more; culture is an ideologi- 
cally laden and debatable term, espe- 
cially for feminists. ‘Culture’ may 
sustain women but italso curtails their 
freedom. Should culture be defined as 
acontested field of values and mean- 
ingsthatdetermines practices or itself 
as a set of practices, a way of life, a 
synonym for society. And in the latter 
case whose description of culture will 
be privileged? 

An equally pressing concern 
among those struggling against op- 
pressive structures is how to align 
democracy with a cultural diversity 
that was also embedded in and sha- 
ped by numerous inequalities. In this 
respect too it is difficult to square a 
liberal communitarian pluralism that 
suggests differential rights and/or 
laws on religious lines with an egali- 
tarian and feminist commitment to a 
secular, multireligious society. This 
liberal communitarianism does not 
take into accounteither the patriarchal 
resistance by the state and religious 
groups to a universalisation of rights 
for women, or the pragmatism of a 
Hindu right that can take selective 
recourse to both homogenisation and 
religio-cultural differentialism. 

Liberal multiculturalism is based 
on a distinction between resident 
majority and incoming ‘minority’ cul- 
tures, and has been preoccupied with 
their religions and patriarchies. In fact 


ral Pedagogy’ and Ella Shohat, “The Struggle 
over Representation’, in Roman de la Campa 
and Michael Sprinker (eds.), Late Imperial 
Culture, Verso, London, 1995. 


a sizeable chunk of the multicultura- 
lism debate has hinged not on ‘culture’ 
but on the spectacular emblematisa- 
tion of diverse religions and patriarchal 
practices from veiling to polygamy.? 
Ironically, many of the patriarchal 
privileges that are now being coded as 
‘cultural’ rights of immigrants in cer- 
taintypes ofEuro-American multicul- 
turalism have been defended from the 
colonial period onwards in India as 
'religious' rights. And both these 
redefinitions have helped to efface the 
specificity and distinctions between 
legal, patriarchal, and religious plu- 
rality as well as those historical pro- 
cesses through which patriarchies 
were often jointly constituted — in the 
elisions of 19th century liberalism — 
across the colonial divide. 


Hersen and heterogeneity, 
then, cannot be taken on board either 
singly or wholesale. They cannot, like 
particularism and universalism, be 
taken by themselves. We need to talk 
concretely about types of heteroge- 
neity and homogeneity, about types 
of universalism and particularism, 
as well as the class and other discrimi- 
natory social relations that underly 
particular forms of diversity — on 
qualitative; ethical and egalitarian 
grounds. Subcontinental cultural plu- 
rality is not open to an unproblematic 
celebration— whether as civilizational 
splendour or as a sign of Hindu tole- 
rance. If it was rich in religious and 
other diversities it also had patriar- 
chal and casteist features. Thus, the 
struggle against patriarchies may be 
pitted against forms of homogenisa- 
tion or against forms of heterogeneity, 
or both, depending on their nature in 
a specific conjuncture. 

Take the case of the personal laws 
that govern religious groups and are 


5. Asis evident, for instance, inthe ‘Feminism 
and Multiculturalism Debate’ in Boston Review, 
October-November 1997. 
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upheld as a sign of religious plura- 
lism. These laws have in fact helped 
to homogenise five fixed religious 
identities— Hindu, Islamic, Christian, 
Judaic and Zoroastrian —froma welter 
of sects and customs, prised apart the 
relational history of religions, separa- 
ted them into bounded units, patrolled 
borders and inhibited conversion. 
Hindu personal law forecloses 
even atheoretical space for agnostics, 
partial converts, atheists, or sects who 
do not wish to be defined as 'Hindu.'* 
Inall this, it bears a striking affinity to 
Hindutva that represents all past reli- 


gious differences and dissent as differ- | 


ences and dissent from within —tribals 
as incomplete Hindus, Buddhists and 
Sikhs as breakaway Hindus who can 
be intermittently incorporated — and 
invokes Hinduism both as a supreme 
assimilative power and a practice of 
ingesting diverse traditions and sects. 
This same over-inclusive and over- 
elastic legal definition of Hindus has 


also been central todefining scheduled 


castes.’ 


O. take the Hindu right's demand 
for a uniform civil code. This too has 
to be seen in relation to the fact that 
the Hindu right can not only appropri- 
ate both universalism and particula- 
rism but also that both strategies are 
put to work towards the same goals. 
If one strategy of the Hindu right is 
to aggregate, stereotype and demo- 
nise Muslims and Christians as mono- 
lithic transnational communities, then 
another strategy, sustained by a colo- 
nial legacy of classification on lines 
of pure origin, impure racial inter- 
mixture and native converts, 1s to 
differentiate between Muslims and 
Christians on particularist lines of 
descent as aliens and natives for pur- 
poses of 'reconversion'. 


6. See Kumkum Sangari, ‘Politics of Diversity: 
Religious Communities and Multiple Patri- 
archies', Economic and Political Weekly 30(51 


Thereisacase, then, notonly for 
reconnecting issues of religious iden- 
tity with thoseofclass, caste and gen- 
der, but-also rethinking sharp and 
soft definitions of religious identity 
in ways that go beyond the present 
purview of multiculturalisms. This 
would involve rejecting a dehistori- 
cised definition of religions as immu- 
table or exclusive, a definition that 
coincides with homogenising com- 
munity claims, and is amenable to 
exploitative political instrumenta- 
lities which encash ascriptive con- 
stituencies. 


І, the Indian contexta critique of the 
essentialist or hegemonising drives 
of the nation state cannot usefully be 
made by invoking essentialised reli- 


gious particularity and communities. . 


Nor can it be made by jeopardising 
women’s rights — rights that the state 
itself is. reluctant to universalise. It is 
only by seeking a guarantee for the 
inalienable rights of all women asciti- 
zens that women can be empowered 
to actively challenge and redefine 
the present political arena. As I have 
suggested elsewhere, if new laws are 
devised they would have to deal with 
the multiplicity of patriarchies and 
move, not towards a universal princi- 
ple that picks up their common ele- 
ments and flattens them into a ‘core’, 
but towards imagining a concretiza- 


tion of the universal that can take into 
_ account both similarities and differ- 


ences.* 

In sum, I believe there has to be, 
at once, a case for certain types of 
homogenisation in the arena of rights, 
and a case for encouraging certain 
forms of plurality. Religious plurality, 
mired as it is in patriarchal practices 


and 52), 23 and 30 December 1995, pp. 3287- 
3310, 3381-3389. 


7, See Marc Galanter, Competing Equalities, 
Oxford University Press, Delhi, 1991, p. 144. 


8. Sangari; *Politicsof Diversity’, op. cit. 


and the caste order, is unthinkable with- 
out a transformative political agenda 
and has to be affirmed within an egali- 
tarian commitmentto social justice. 


Т. scattered points I have made 
can perhaps be pulled together by look- 
ing at some of the contradictions and 
potentials that inhere in religious con- 
version. Conversion can occupy the 
same coercive material and patriar- 
chal structures of power as institution- 
alised and politically constituted 
religions do, or it can signify acts of 
rejection, dissent, choice and freedom 
of movement within a multireligious 
formation. It can carry the intent of 


-homogenisation and work asa mecha- - 


nism of pluralisation. It can be used 
to strengthen.the illusion of a non- 
proselytic апа accommodative Hin- 


duism or, in the shape of Dalit mass. 


conversion, itcan jeopardise the majo- 
ritarian pretensions of Hindutva from 


‘below’. Conversion, thus, canbe fed | 


into the demographic paranoia of the 
Hindu right or it can further the inter- 
ests of a secularism that rests оп a 


recognition of the conditions and 


mechanisms of religious plurality.” 
Conversion has usually been 
confined to a semantic of instant and 
dramatic change of faith that lends it- 
self to sensational dyads'of force and 
illumination, pragmatism and belief. 
Itcan, however, be givenan activerole 
in weaving the fabric of religious plu- 
rality, and shown to carry the weight 
of numerous other temporal frames, 
pathways, agencies, shapes, transac- 
tions, and levels of self-consciousness 
in the partial or the substantial shifts 
from one belief system to another. 
Historically, these transactions 


‚ have been multilayered, deep or shal- 


9. Some of these themes and the argument that 
follows have been elaborated in Kumkum 
Sangari, ‘Gender Lines: Personal Law, Com- 
mon Law, Conversion’, Social Scientist 27 


(5-6), May-June 1999. 
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low, combative ordialogic; and within 
them curiosity, contiguity and theolo- 
gical compatibilities have been more 
decisive than conquest or clientage. 
They have transgressed boundaries 
but at times also effaced them. They 
have ranged from sharp repudiation 
to long drawn out, ongoing processes 
of gradual assimilation, absorption, 
permeation, diffusion described by 
D.D. Kosambi, Richard Eaton and 
other historians. (These were not al- 
ways unilateral: the ‘assimilation’ of 
tribals into the caste order was often 
accompanied by the persistence of 
many non-Sanskritic beliefs among tri- 
bals and their incorporation by upper 
castes.) 


These processes, that did not always 
entail moving from one self-contained 
religion to another, but, as it were, from 
one ‘blend’ to another, were in turn 
determined by a number of material 
factors. For instance, shifts in the 
mode of production, as well as caste 
mobility, class processes and occupa- 
tional diversification worked beneath 
the assimilative logic of Sanskriti- 
sation, Brahminisation, Islamicisa- 
tion, Sikhisation and Christianisation. 
Ironically, even though these 
logics have been increasingly tethered 
to a separation of the ‘signs’ of reli- 
gious identity among loose, unclassi- 
fiable or converted groups, each wave 
of such desyncretising, purifying and 
homogenising campaigns, each entry 
of low castes, untouchables and tri- 
bals into Hindu, Christian or Islamic 
frameworks, has often led to new 
intermixtures. Even the Vishwa Hindu 
Parishad’s brand of Hinduisation is 
creating new double or mixed identi- 
ties. For instance, some Christian 
adivasis keep photos of Jesus and 
Hanuman and describe themselves as 
Hindu-Christians in Dangs."° . 


10, Reported by Ghanshyam Shah, ‘Conver- 
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Both temporalities of conver- 
sion—sudden and gradual —thus have 
produced ‘partial conversions’ and 
created linked or overlapping reli- 
gious networks by altering the rela- 
tionships between belief systems, and 
by propelling reconfigurations within 
belief systems through accretion, 
overlayering, reinterpretation, substi- 
tution or fusion of gods, beliefs and 
practices, This relative lack of thor- 
oughgoing transformation, this fre- 


: quently noted asynchrony between 


change in belief and change in the to- 
tality of social usages and religious 
practices, has some major implica- 
tions. 


F... the very fact that different 
degrees and types of change have 
occurred demands a requestioning 
not only of the conflation of religion 
with culture but also the inflation of 
religious primordiality. The mecha- 
nisms of conversion may often have 
worked also as mechanismis for split- 
ting religious belief from ‘culture’ in 
the broader sense, since the purview 
of a particular set of beliefs could be 
far narrower than the provenance of 
culture. The more pragmatic variants 
of conversion too can signal the pri- 
ority of other affiliations over and 
above religious belonging, or display 
religion (as in some instances of 
inter-religiaus marriage) either as less 
important than or as an obstacle to 
affective personal bonds. And, signifi- 
cantly, conversions based on an expli- 
cit rejection of caste or patriarchy can 
drag religion quite consciously from 
birth-bound and primordialist into 
willed definitions and agential ter- 
rains. 
Second, it bears on the relation 
between religious diversity and ‘inau- 


sion, Reconversion and the State: Recent 
Events in Dangs', Economic and Political 
Weekly 34(6), 6 February 1999, р. 315. 


thenticity’. Precisely because conver- 
sion did not imply thoroughgoing 
transformation (even of religious 
belief), involved both change and con- 
tinuity, it has been, ironically enough, 
a mechanism for the production of 
religious diversity within a multi- 
religious formation —in which the his- 
torical crystallisation and enactment 
of religious identities did not conform 
to a model of five monolithic reli- 
gions. 

Over time, incomplete and par- 
tial conversions produced alterations 
within and between belief systems, 
divergences and carry-overs that were 
in fact a principle of cohering diver- 
sities. Itis this contingent character of 
conversion, as producer of acohering 
diversity which does not or cannot 
absolutise difference, that is labelled 
‘inauthenticity’. And it is the conse- 
quent overlaps and contingent recon- 
figurations of religions that have come 
under the combined pressure of colo- 
nial Hinduisation and Islamicisa- 
tion, the inclusive ‘legal’ definition 
of a Hindu in personal law, the anti- 
conversion agenda and hegemonic 
aspirations of Hindutva. Partial con- 
versions, that blur the distinctions bet- 
ween ‘minority’ and ‘majority’ have 
become a more vulnerable target of 
competing claims than those ‘com- 
plete’ (orsufficiently ‘complete’) con- 
versions that can be slotted under 
‘separate’ cultures. 


Ү. if inauthenticity is a condition 
of genuine religious plurality, a prin- 
ciple and potential for cohering diver- 
sities, it should be open neither to the 


Hindu right's designs — whether as 


object for ‘inclusion’ orreconversion 
—norto state legislation. 

A secular valuation of compo- 
site culture would place continued 
usages along with rituals and customs 
that differ from designated religious 


identities into a framework of ‘partial - 


^ 


X 


conversion' within a multireligious 
formation. It would see conversion as 
not just a change of religion by indi- 
viduals or groups but imbricated in 
changes in religions, in their genesis 
and mutation, in the production of 
discrete ambitions and overlapping 
realities. Conversion has created 
interfaces, parallelisms or meeting 
grounds between religions, alow level 
interweaving oroverlayering of prac- 
tices and beliefs, composite cults, 
selective syncretisms, and ambiguous 
identities. 


A secular position would argue for 
more flexible religious identities 
rather than the ‘completion’ of unfin- 
ished or partial conversions. The 
Hindu right, however, pulls all such 
continuity and ‘incompleteness’ into 
an absorptive and supposedly plural- 
ist Hinduism, then presses them into 
the single teleology of ‘reconversion’. 


Moreover, reconversion is conceived . 


as a demographic onslaught on Mus- 
lims and Christians by separating the 
descendants from the converts, the 
outsiders fromthe insiders. 

At the same time, the exclusi- 
vismembedded in laws has to be inter- 
rogated. We need aconception of law 
that does not routinely seek or depend 
on declarations of afinished religious 
identity, preserves the potentials for 
healthy fluidity but does not humili- 
ate minorities. This can only come 
about through a perspective on law 
built on the understanding that wher- 
ever religious beliefs and communi- 
ties are at stake in the near political 
future there will be~as there has been 
in the near political past — a contest 
between the processes and agencies 


of both fixation and change. In these 


11. See Kumkum Sangari, “Tracing Akbar: 
Hagiographies, Popular Narrative Traditions, 
and the Subject of Conversion’, in Neera 
Chandoke (ed.), Essays in Honour of Prof. 
Ravindar Kumar, Tulika, Delhi, forthcoming. 


circumstances laws should under 
rather than overdefine religious iden- 
tity, cease to be preoccupied with 
fixity of religious definitions or com- 
munities, honour the individual's right 
to choose where to belong, recognise 
existing diversity, processes of change 
within and between denominations, 
and maximise certain types of flexi- 
bility. Can we afford a legal definition 
of religion that precludes religious 
intermixture or change and which can 
be used to legitimise ‘separate cul- 
tures’? 


Le a recognition of partial reli- 
gious transformation may assist in for- 
mulating a notion of the secular that 
is not eternally fixated on a majority 
butcan leave space for its disaggrega- 
tion and recombination, and for the 
emergence of new religious identities. 
Present definitions in fact obstruct the 
multiplication of sects seeking to be 
independent of Hinduism both in 
practice and in legal self-designation. 
Do we want merely a ‘prefabricated’ 
and regimented religious pluralism 
that has stemmed from the combina- 
tion of the longue duree and deep tem- 
porality of precapitalist belief systems 
with the short-term rationalities of a 
capitalist political economy and elec- 
toral political logics? Or do we want 
a secularism that acknowledges and 
honours the mechanisms of religious 
pluralisation that have developed 
from the historical specificities of a 
multireligious social formation, and is 
quite distinct from pluralist Hinduism 
in which 'flexibility' isa majoritarian 
device? 

Do we want to read our history 
asinevitably tending towards separate 
religions (and therefore cultures) or as 
onethat had, and may still have, other 
possibilities which the Hindu right is 
trying so desperately to annex or fore- 
close — as is evident in its repeated 
and violent attack on syncretic cults? 


For the Hindu right, partial conversion 
is at once a threatening and a handy 
rationale for purification and recon- 
version.- i 

However, partial conversion can 
provide secularism a way for uncov- 
ering the relationality of religions, for 
confronting the facts that no subcon- 
tinental religion has a single set of cus- 
toms or cultural practices that adhere 
to it, and that both the presence of an 
active multireligious formation and 
the movement between belief systems 
can often loosen the grip of primordia- 
lity or entail a reappraisal of religion. 
This would enable secularism to go 
beyond the protection of hermetically 
sealed enclaves as well as beyond laws 
that preside over unalterable, stand- 
ardised or normative identities and 
merely stipulate procedural principles 
for ordering a (static) multireligious 
society. 


l. is especially important for Indian 
secularism, constitutionally commit- 
ted to democratic principles, refor- 
mist intervention anda multireligious 
society to re-evaluate conversion. The 


` factthat conversion has been a mecha- 


nismfor diversification and has taken 
place, whether as process or conjunc- 
turalevent, more often than not, within 
the parameters of hierarchical power 
relations — state, class, institutions, 
caste, patriarchies — suggests that it is 
these rather than conversion that must 
be isolated as objects of critique. . 

In а context where religious 
plurality and structures of oppression 
coexist, and entail protection of the 
one alongside critique of the other, 
finer distinctions need-to be made 
from firmer ground. This involves 
ensuring that the mechanisms for 
religious diversification are not stifled 
(legally or otherwise), that exploi- 
tatiVe particularisms,which close the 
avenues for pluralisation are resisted, 
and that religions are singled out 
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only in areas where they function 
directly as guarantors of patriarchal, 
caste and communal oppression. A 
freer and more flexible formation of 
religious groups and identities will in 
the long run assist feministand demo- 
cratic struggles for substantive and 
consciously shared concepts of ina- 
lienable rights across religious diffe- 
rences. 

Inconclusion, multiculturalism 
cannot simply be grafted on Indian 
secularism whilea national secular, in 
so far as it is still a reclaimable ideal, 
càn still work along the grain of cer- 
tain types of religious pluralisation. 
The case for plurality and inauthen- 
ticity requires not so much aleverage 
from critical, insurgent, or postmo- 
dernist multiculturalism as àrefashio- 
ning of the egalitarian secularism 
we have inherited by tethering it to the 
historical specificity of the subconti- 
nent. This in turn may reposition the 
emergent multivocal identities of the 
global diaspora (the primary constitu- 
ency of liberal and postmodernist 
multiculturalism) in relation to the 
complex identities and religious 
pluralisation onthe subcontinent, and 
resituate the interplay of old and new 
inequalities. 

What is more, the way the dilu- 
tion of immigrant ‘ethnic’ identities is 
ignored by official liberal multicul- 
turalists abroad and resisted by the 
Hindu right may not be entirely dis- 
crete phenomena. The management 
of religious and cultural diversity, the 
re-creation of minorities and majori- 
ties, may at some level be connected 
transnational processes. Consider 
that a minority can simultaneously be 
reconstituted as a majority in the era 
of globalisation: if ‘Hindu’ minorities 
are subject to racism and the objects 
of ameliorative multiculturalism 
abroad they are also being offered an 
originary and permanent ‘majori- 
tarian' status'in India by the Vishwa 
Hindu Parishad. І 


Multiculturalism 


. Of minorities and 
majorities 


SARAH JOSEPH 


The issue of minority rights and multi- 
culturalism is high on the political 
agendaof moststates today since most 
states incorporate a variety of ethnic, 
religious and other diversities. The 
problem has become exacerbated in 
recent decades because of the incre- 
ased influx of immigrants into the 
advanced capitalist states of the West 
andthe movements of refugees. There- 
fore, most states face the problem of 
negotiating with diverse groups and 


.thisisreflected in contemporary poli- 


tical theory. Not only have received 
theories of rights and citizenship and 
justice come underchallenge but new 
concepts like multiculturalism have 
also been generated to address these 
issues. 

‘The concept of multiculturalism 
has been discussed in western socie- 
ties with relation to the problem of 
incorporating diverse minorities on 
terms of equality into a nation state 
in which there is already a reasonable 
degree of consensus regarding basic 
liberal values and national identity. 
But even in such societies concepts 
like multiculturalism embody diverse 
possibilities. Multiculturalism prom- 
ises a deeper understanding of equa- 
lity and self-determination on the 
one hand to that which had earlier 
prevailed in liberal theory. But on 
the other, it opens up the possibility 
for conservative interpretations of 
ascriptive identities and identitarian 
politics. 


^e 


When concepts like multicul- 
turalism are appropriated by societies 
like the Indian, the ambiguities in the 
concept generate a variety of possibi- 
lities which need to be examined in 
relation to our recent political history 
and aspirations. I am not raising the 
tired question of Indian exceptio- 
nalism and the need to evolve purely 
indigenous solutions to the problems 
of our society, but the need tocritically 
examine the context in which debates 
about equality and difference have 
been conducted in contemporary 
political theory in the West as also in 
India. ` 


eee and liberal theory have 
provided the framework within which 
much of the discussion about minor- 
ity rights and multiculturalism has 
taken place. Celebration of social and 
cultural diversity has always been a 
liberal value although liberalism has 
been notoriously ambiguous about 
how to reconcile values like equality 
and individualism with respect for 
diversity. Classical liberal theorists 
like J. S. Mill traced the origins of 
social diversity to individual differ- 
ences of interest and talent. Mills’ 


` essay On Liberty isa classic humanist 


statement about the need to protect 
individual rights ofexpression for the 
development of individuals as well as 
the enrichment of social life. 
However, the notion of the auto- 
nomous individual as the primary unit 
of social life has come under attack 
in recent years. The liberal-commu- 
nitarian debate in western political 
theory for instance, raised the issue of 
whether, and if so to what extent, the 
individual can be conceptualised in 
abstraction from his/her social link- 
ages. Contemporary liberal theorists 
like Will Kymlicka have argued that 
liberalism is not intrinsically antago- 
nistic to the concept of the individual 
who is embedded in socio-cultural 


communities. He argues for state pro- 
tection for community identities and 
aconcept of justice which would take 
into consideration individuals as well 
as the communities with which they 
might identify. Nevertheless, belief 
in the importance of equal rights and 
individual freedom remains at the 
core of liberal theory. 

Liberal democratic theory has 
traditionally maintained that social 
pluralism should find its expression 
incivil society'while equal citizenship 
and uniform laws and neutral proce- 
dures should prevail in the public 
sphere. However, in recent years the 
notion ofa neutral procedural state has 
alsocome underchallenge. The belief 
thatthe public sphere could be guided 
by procedures which are completely 
*colour-blind' and neutral can be ques- 
tioned, especially in a multicultural 
state in which the national political 
culture is likely to reflect dominant 
values. Evenastate like France, which 
has explicitly rejected the notion of 
ethnic nationalism, hasa strong sense 
ofits national culture which is the cul- 
ture of dominant groups, as the recent 
controversy about recognising regio- 
nal dialects according to the terms of 
the EU charter demonstrates. 


T. claimed neutrality of public 
procedures in liberal states has also 
been challenged by feminist and sub- 
altern groups who have had some suc- 
cess in showing up the implicit bias in 
many procedures. Moreover, neutra- 
lity might be considered an alien value 
by some minority groups in the soci- 
ety. Hence, liberal states have begun 
to accept the need to grant some recog- 
nition to minority groups and to their 
cultural values in the public sphere. 
Multiculturalism is now the pre- 
ferred term to describe the policies of 
anation state in relation to its cultural 
minorities. The concept of nation state 
implies that the state is held together 


Й 


not only by sovereignty and common 
laws and procedures but also by a 
shared national identity and culture. 
Attempts to accommodate individual 
rights as well as recognition of mino- 
rity communities characterise the 
multicultural state. 

Itis generally the case that natio- 
nal political cultures would reflect 
the values and identity of dominant 


: groups in society and that minorities 


would be defined in relation to it. A 
multicultural state would recognise 
at least limited rights of self determi- 
nation for minority groups. As such, 
multicultural policies have been pro- 
jected as constituting an alternative 
to the assimilationist goals pursued 
for long by liberal states. Multicul- 
turalism could also be considered a 
response to the failure of assimila- 
tionist policies. 


M... of the recent debate about 
multiculturalism and minority rights 
in western political theory has concep- 
tualised the issues in terms of two 
alternatives —states could either adopt 
procedural liberalism and equal rights 
or a politics of difference. The most 
elegant and influential philosophical 
discussion of such issues is probably 
to be found in the work of the Cana- 
dian philosopher Charles Taylor, par- 
ticularly his Politics of Recognition 
(1992). 

Taylor maintains that the poli- 
tics of recognition in contemporary 
societies can either take the form of 
guaranteeing equal rights and equal 
citizenship to all members orthrough 
a politics of difference. Both strate- 
giescan be accommodated within lib- 
eral theory, he argues, and both would 
include provision of basic rights to all 
and would decry discrimination. 
Taylor associates the politics of equal 
rights with procedural liberalism 
which allows individuals to pursue 
theirown vision ofthe good life within 
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the framework of state laws. Equal 
dignity would be interpreted here as 
giving importance to the similarities 
between individuals and promoting 
equal citizenship. Only a limited rec- 
ognition of difference would be pos- 
sible here. The politics of difference 
on the other hand is based, he argues, 
on the belief that each person has a 
unique nature and potential to which 
he/she should be true. 

To deny public recognition toa 
person’s self-identity or to impose a 
demeaning identity on them would be 
to harm them. He maintains thata poli- 
tics of difference should try to provide 
the conditions in which people can 
pursue authenticity, and this would 
include granting public recognition 
to the groups with which they might 
identify, Both the politics of equal 
rights and the politics of difference 
uphold non-discriminatory state poli- 
cies although non-discrimination 
would be interpreted differently in 
each case. 


А ass procedural liberalism 
may have been posed as an alternative 
to a politics of difference by philoso- 
phers like Taylor or Richard Rorty, 
neither has questioned the importa- 
nce for their societies of a consensus 
regarding basic rights for all and a 
national political culture which would 
include respect for liberal values such 
as equality and justice and freedom. 
Taylor maintains that liberalism need 
not surrender all its values in favour 
of an indiscriminate endorsement of 
minority cultures and other value sys- 


tems; only that sometimes the goal of : 


cultural survival should prevail in a 
multicultural state. A politics of differ- 
ence recognises this, he claims. 

This may seem to be a reason- 
able position to adopt but it leaves 
openthe question of how astate would 
decide when, and to what extent, to 
give recognition to othercultures, and 


Multiculturalism 


it leaves some scope for discrimina- 
tion in the treatment of different com- 
munities. This becomes evident when 
weexamine Taylor’s views regarding 
the rights of settler communities like 
the French and British in Canada and 
the more limited rights he is willing 
to concede to recent immigrants to 
Quebec. 

The right to education in the 
mother tongue is, in his opinion, the 
privilege of the former but not of the 
latter. This he justifies on grounds of 
helping French language and culture 
to reproduce themselves over genera- 
tions: Since recent immigrants have 
arrived voluntarily they should be wil- 
ling to accept the dominant culture. 
It is this aspect of his theory which 
has made itattractiveto the New Right 
in France as theorists like Pierre 
Birnbaum point out (Telos, 1994). One 
could speculate whether it might not 


also get some endorsement fromright-. 


wing forces in India. 


Т. debate about multiculturalism 
has not, onthe whole, paid much atten- 
tion to the general economically and 
socially disadvantaged position of 
minorities in a society. Liberal states 
have traditionally preferred to treat 
inequality in society as between indi- 
viduals rather than groups or classes 
and to deal with itthrough equal rights 
and affirmative action and welfarist 
policies even though such measures 
alone have often not been effective 
in promoting real equality. This ten- 
dency is reflected in the debate about 
multiculturalism which gives impor- 
tance to the preservation of group 
cultures and identities without neces- 
sarily exploring the possible links 
between cultural and other forms of 
deprivation in society. 
Multicultural policies, there- 
fore, usually address issues such as 
language preservation, right to adopt 
cultural practices like wearing a tur- 


ban or veil, holidays for minority fes- 
tivals, and sometimes even quotas for 
representation in elected bodies or 
public employment. But it would be 
difficult to isolate a purely ‘cultural’ 


identity for a person since a person's 


social location and self-identity would 
normally be over-determined by a 
complex, structured pattern of identi- 
ties which tend to reinforce each other. 
Therefore, measures to grant cultural 
protection may be only partially suc- 
cessful in ensuring equal dignity and 
non-discrimination for members of 
suchcommunities. 


T. situation in India is different in 
a number of significant ways to the 
situation in western countries likethe 
United States, Germany or Canada. 
Indian society incorporates a bewil- 
dering numberof minorities identified 
by factors likereligion, caste, class or 
region. Moreover, the boundaries of 
such groups have always been some- 
what fluid and overlapping. So diverse 
is the society that it might be.more dif- 
ficult to characterise the majority than 
minorities, the efforts of right-wing 
nationalist groups notwithstanding. 
However, the quintessential minority 
in most peoples perception is the reli- 
gious minority. There is also not the 
same degree of consensus regarding 
national political culture and identity 
as exists m many western societies. In 
fact, different interpretations of Indian 
nationalism are competing in the poli- 
tical arena today. 

The concept of minorities and 
minority rights is not new to India. 
During the colonial period the British 
considered religion to be the primary 
marker of difference in Indian society 
and they evolved an elaborate set of 
policies towards religious communi- 
ties. Although over time they intro- 
duced some limited democratic 
institutions and a concept of civil so- 
ciety, community and caste identities 


were also granted recognition in a 
number of state institutions like the 
army, the law and the franchise. The 
British claimed to follow an even- 
handed policy towards different reli- 
gious communities by not conceding 
priority to any community, not even 
the majority religious community. 


T: Congress defended the notion 
of a pluralist society and a neutral 
state based on equal citizenship. But 
although it criticised the British for 
strengthening communal identities 
and antagonisms through their poli- 
cies, the Congress also promised rec- 
ognition and protection for religious 
communities and non-discriminatory 
state policies. At the same time it re- 
jected the British view that India was 
not a nation and articulated a secular 
and inclusive nationalism in which 
there would be equal respect, equal 
opportunities and equal liberty for 
all, regardless of their religious affi- 
liations or social location. 

This nationalism was grounded, 
it was held, in the principles of Indian 
civilisation. Nehru wrote feelingly 
about the unbroken continuity of In- 
dian civilisation from its earliest days 
and its inclusive and syncretic charac- 
ter although his description of the 
shared Indian culture was expressed 
in somewhat abstract and generalised 
terms. He opposed ethnic and reli- 
gious nationalism, even more so after 
Partition. There were also, of course, 
opposing perspectives represented 
in the Congress and in the Constituent 
Assembly and the Constitution reflec- 
ted in many places an uneasy compro- 
mise on issues like minority rights, a 
uniform civil code and social justice. 
Many of these have since become the 
focus of political controversy. 

The Indian Constitution may 
justifiably be described as secular 
and multicultural but in.a specific 
way. Difference is recognised but so 


also are the values of equal citizen- 
shipand equal rights. After protracted 
discussions in the ConstituentAssem- 
bly, assimilation on terms of equality 
was offered to caste and class based 
minorities in the Constitution, but it 
was felt that to achieve this it would 
be necessary to recognise caste in the 
Constitution as a cause of inequalities 
and as a basis for affirmative action. 
At the same time, recognition and pro- 
tection was offered to religious, cul- 
tural and linguistic minorities. Equal 
respect, fairness and non discrimina- 
tion were to be the guiding principles 
of state policies towards minorities 
and no wall of separation was envis- 
aged between state and religious acti- 
vities. 


FE. British practice, no spe- 
cial privilege wasto be granted to any 
religious community, not even the 
majority community, although this has 
subsequently caused some heartburn 
and charges of pampering the minori- 
ties. But the Indian state has been, 
and continues to be, deeply involved 
in managing the 'secular' affairs of 
religious communities being repre- 
sented on trusts, intervening for social 


reform, laying down the rules for 


employment of temple functionaries 
in somecases, and so on. 

The state may not interfere in 
religious beliefs or practices although 
the dividing line between what inter- 
ventions are prohibited and what are 
permitted is clearly a thin one. At the 
sametime the Constitution guarantees 
freedom of belief and freedom to pro- 
fess, practise and propagate religion 
toindividuals. Overall, it could be said 
that religious minorities have enjoyed 
a reasonable degree of freedom in 


India, although there have been excep- 


tions. This was made possible because 
of a consensus regarding the objec- 
tives and provisions of the Constitu- 
tionfor many years. 


However, in recent years the 
entire issue of minorities and mino- 
rity rights has been foregrounded in 
the public agenda. The point of entry 
for questioning constitutional objec- 
tives has been provided by challenges 
to the received formulations regar- 
ding national identity and political 
culture. The Nehruvian consensus 
began to break down by the late '60s 
and many ofthe provisions regarding 
minorities which were included in 
the Constitution are being questioned 
today. 

The Constitution itself was not 
unambiguous on some of these issues 
because of opposing points of view 
but today there is a strong possibility 
that anti-liberal forces may gain con- 
trol overthe national agenda. In these 
circumstances it cannot be taken for 
granted that the problems of minority 
protection and multiculturalism can 
be solved only by following a politics 
of difference and granting more mino- 
rity rights. A politics of difference 
which is not backed up by a commit- 
menttoequal basic rights and citizen- 
ship could be used to repress, rather 
than protect, minorities. 


A strong majoritarian national- 
ismcould define itself by referenceto 
minorities while at the same time 
threatening theirexistence. If minori- 
ties did notexist it might be necessary 
to invent them. To avoid repression, 
a politics of difference would need to 
be combined with moves to democra- 
tise civil society and the state. There- 
fore, we need to exercise caution about 
invoking the alternatives outlined in 
the context of western societies by 
philosophers like Charles Taylor bet- 
ween equal citizenship and a politics 
of difference. Equal rights and social 
Justice and non-discriminatory poli- 
cies may be as important as the recog- 
nition of difference for the protection 
of minorities in India. 
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Some social scientists in India, 
whom I have elsewhere described as 
communitarians, have argued that the 
serious threats to social tolerance and 
diversity in India today come either 
from an anti-democratic, majorita- 
rian, ethnic nationalism or from a 
homogenising and modernising nation 
state and the imposition of alien val- 
ues such as secularism and indivi- 
dualism on Indian society. Such theo- 
rists prefer a state which does not 
claim procedural neutrality and sepa- 
ration of state from religion but is 
instead guided by an encompassing 
indigenous culture, although they 
oppose the interpretations of Indian 
culture which are being marketed by 
right-wing forces today. Minorities 
could be protected, they argue, by the 
tolerance and modes of coexistence 
which haveevolvedinthe society over 
time rather than by a modernising 
nation state and alien values. The state 
should be prepared to devolve some 
of its powers and functions on to com- 
munities. 


A strength of the communitarian 
arguments is that they have drawn 
attention to a certain ambiguity in the 
characterisation of the national cul- 
ture and identity in the Nehruvian per- 
spective which relied on a somewhat 
abstract notion of Indianness and a 
commitmentto modernisation and the 
hope that communitarian loyalties 
would in time be restricted, in their 
expression, to the sphere of civil so- 
ciety. Terms like ‘composite’ and 
*syncretic' were used to describe cul- 
ture without clearly specifying what 
they implied for minority identities. 
Today that perspective faces a 
great deal of criticism but the alterna- 
tives which have been put forward 
are also debatable. A ‘thick’ notion of 
ethnic nationalism has currently 
gained some currency. According to 
this perspective, minorities would 


Multiculturalism 


have to accept a formulation of natio- 
nal culture in which their contribution 
is not recognised and either assimi- 
late or accept very limited rights of 
self-determination. Equal citizenship 
may not be granted to all, although 
elimination of minorities need not be 
envisaged. Even factions within the 
dominant majority might have to ас- 
cept limits to their freedom of expres- 
sion. 


С os have opposed 
both the Nehruvian and the ethnic/ 
religious formulations, pointing out 
the weaknesses of both and indeed an 
important similarity, namely, that both 
work within the framework of a mod- 
ernising nation state. But'l argue that 
their own formulation too embodies 
some weaknesses. For one, they have 
not given sufficient importance to the 
need for democratisation of politics 
and society, invoking as they doa 
somewhat uncritical interpretation of 


Indian history and of the kind of inter- - 


group relations which might have 
existed in the past. They have been 
reluctant to éxplore the possibly hier- 
archical and exploitative relations 
which might have existed between, 
and within, groups in the past. 

Moreover, they have worked 
with a notion of bounded, religious 
communities with which the state 
today should share some of its pow- 
ers. However, it seems doubtful that 
religious or other identities were ever 
as clearly defined and monocultural 
as they have suggested and it seems 
possible that measures such as devo- 
lution of some state powers to commu- 
nities might exacerbate, rather than 
reduce, inter-group antagonisms in 
society. 

I have argued above that the 
debate about multiculturalism in 
western political theory has tended to 
separate the issue of cultural depriva- 
tion from issues of socio-economic 


inequalities in society, advocating dif- 
ferent strategies foreach. In fact, in the 
West it is sometimes argued that cul- 
tural politics is replacing class-based 
politics. Whatever the case there, this 
iscertainly not true of India. Yet, Indian 
communitarian thinkers have focused 
onissues of cultural difference without 
exploring the possible linkages bet- 
ween cultural deprivation and other 
forms of deprivation. This has led toa 
somewhat ‘culturalist’ and limited 
approach to the problem of increasing 
social antagonisms in Indian society. 
It is unfortunate that the debate 
about multiculturalism and minority 
rights has tended to work with areified 
notion of cultural communities and a 
monocultural view of individuals. But 
societies can be multicultural only if 
individuals are also multicultural. 
Proposals to recognize and protect 
minorities should be assessed by ref- 
erence to this objective. We have a hor- 
rifying contemporary instance in 
Yugoslavia of what happens to socie- 
ties when the multicultural sense of 
identity is allowed to disintegrate. 


С... recognition to minority 
groups without addressing other so- 
cial and political causes of hostility in 
society and without emphasising the 
need for democratisation could possi- 
bly increase, rather than reduce, hos- 
tility and segmentation in society. 
Even non-democratic governments 
could follow such policies though 
they might be reluctant to grant mino- 
rities a place in the national identity 
or to promote multiculturalism at the 
individual level. While there can be no 
easy formula to solve the problems of 
society, it would seem that states like 
India would need to pursue simulta- 
neously a range of objectives which 
would include freedom and equality, 
as well as respect forthe contributions 
of minorities to a shared national 
culture. | i 


* 


IF someone were to carry out a ran- 
domsurvey of contemporary political 
theory, much in the mode of fashion 
designers, to discover whatis ‘in’ and 
whatis ‘out’, she would probably find 
the following. Whereas socialism is 
out, market friendliness is in, planning 
is out and liberalisation is in, national 
self-sufficiency is out and globalisa- 
tion is in, class is out and social strati- 
fication is in, revolution is definitely 
out and social movements are-in, the 
state is out and civil society is in, het- 
erosexuality is outand gay and lesbian 
rights are in, and modernity has been 
out for some time and postmodernity 
is in, though it too seems to be rapidly 
onits way out. 

Further, homogeneity is defi- 
nitely out and pluralism definitely in, 
the politics of ideas is out and the poli- 
tics of identity is in, the nation state is 
mostcertainly outand sub-nationalism 
is in. Correspondingly, commonality 
is unconditionally out and difference 
and diversity is unconditionally in, 
ethnicity is of course out and culture 
unequivocally in. Above all national 
integration and the image of the melt- 
ing pot is out, and multiculturalism 
and recognition is absolutely in. In fact, 
most of whatis ‘in’—culture, diversity, 


The logic of recognition? © 


NEERA CHANDHOKE 


pluralism and the politics of identity 
among others – 15 best captured by the 
concept of multiculturalism. 

Of all the concepts that have 
caught and sparked off new notions of 
the politically permissible, multicul- 
turalism as an umbrella concept occu- 
pies the pride of place. It is the latest 
spin industry to capture the imagina- 
tion of sociologists, political theorists, 
policy planners and anthropologists. 
Economists are, of course, left untou- 
ched, trapped as they are in the posi- 
tivist chains of their discipline. 

To reduce multiculturalism to 
only the Jatest fad on the horizon of 
political fashions would, however, be 
a mistake. For unlike fashion desig- 
ners, political theorists cannot but 
address the problems of their histori- 
cal situation, because political theory 
is necessarily a historical product. 
Therefore, if multiculturalism, whose 
presupposition is cultural diversity 
and the valuing of this diversity, looms 
large in the preoccupations of politi- 
cal theorists, something must have 
happened in polities across the world 
to catapult the concept onto the cen- 
tre-stage of political theory. 

What has happened is simply 
this. Multiculturalism is the ‘uninten- 
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tional’ by-product of the collapse of 
a grand vision — that of a culturally 
homogenous nation state. The logic of 
the vision is best summed up in the 
by now famous words of Massimo 
Ф Azeglio when, on the eve of the uni- 
fication of Italy he said: ‘We have 
made Italy, all that remains is to make 
Italians.’ And this model dominated 
the imaginaries of the leaders of the 
postcolonial world, even as they 
sought to weld diverse and disparate 
populations subscribing to different 
and possibly incommensurable belief 
systems into something called the 
nation. | 


І is not as if the leaders did not reco- 
gnise the fact of deep cultural diver- 
sities within their societies. But they 
hoped that people would leave behind 
their particular identities, hinged onto 
the hat stand along with their umbrel- 
las as it were, whenever they ventured 
out into the public sphere on a rain- 
less day. In the public sphere they 


would assume the identity of a some- 


what faceless, abstract citizen bear- 
ing no marker of class, caste, gender, 
religion orethnicity. The public sphere 
of society correspondingly would 
represent no class, no gender, no eth- 
nic or cultural referral; instead it 
would be defined by rights, by therule 
of law, by citizenship, and by civic 
ties. i 

History, however, was to take its 
own revenge. During the 1980s, as 
movements and discourses centring 
on identity erupted across the globe 
with considerable force, issues of 
religious, ethnic and linguistic iden- 
tities came to command the theatre of 
politics. Nation states, it came to be 
recognised, had in the name of natio- 
nal identity either suppressed distinc- 
tive minority cultures or devalued 
them. Minorities, in time, rightfully 
and sometimes aggressively resisted 
the denial or the devaluation of their 


Multiculturalism. 


own cultures — look at Rwanda and 
Burundi, Sri Lanka and Pakistan, 
Nigeria, Iraq, Quebec in Canada, the 
Afro-Americans in the U.S.A., and 
parts of India. 

Inthis global 'ethnicexplosion', 
minority groups asserted that their dis- 
tinctiveness and common comprehen- 
sivecultures were notonly viable, but 
that they should be recognised in the 
sense of being valued by the body poli- 
tic. They further highlighted the fact 
that the vision of a strong and central- 
ised nation state, which ostensibly was 
free of any particularcultural referent 
point, had turned out to be a project for 
the legitimisation of dominant under- 
standings and the devaluation of mino- 
rity identities. 


l. India, it took the Dalit movement 
in the 1970s to accentuate the fact 
that the Indian nation state was not 
empty of any referent point; that it 
was uncomfortably Brahmanical 
and uncomfortably oppressive, des- 
pite promises of economic and social 
redistribution. The social status (or 
rather its lack) of the Dalits, had not 
changed a whit; it may even have 
worsened under the domination of a 
system whose caste basis had been 
rendered opaque because it had been 
prettified by shibboleths such as pro- 
gress and economic transformation. 

‘No! No! No! Atriple rejection 

To your economic, social, political, 
mental, religious, moral and cultural 

Pollution. 

You ever-living, ever-luminous suns! 
Your very touch brings a contagious 
disease.’ 

So wrote V.L. Karlekar, rejecting the 
promises made by an empty public 
sphere. 

What had gone wrong, we 
should ask, with the national vision — 
avision thatat one time had made ima- 
ginations soar to new heights of what 
was politically permissible? Indian 


elites had built a national culture that 


was based оп the invisibility: and - 


marginalisation of minority groups. 
Entrepreneurs who were working 
over time to create a national culture 
which could recognisably be called 
Indian, had also built into it the denial 
of recognition to marginal groups ~ 
caste and religious groups, but also 
tribals, women and linguistic groups. 
Our national culture inevitably came 
to reflect the presuppositions and the 
values, if notthe explicit world-views, 
of the dominant community. Resul- 
tantly, the minorities had been both 
devaluedas well as marginalised, their 
world-views either sidelined or down- 
graded, even as they were asked to join 
something that we euphemistically 
called the mainstream. 


Т. struggle for identity has pro- 
vided interesting insights into the con- 
cepts of oppression and resistance. It 
made us realise that though people 
needed access to the means of social 
reproduction, they also needed ‘rec- 
ognition’ as people who matter and 
who matter equally. And recognition 
happens to be thecoreconcept of multi- 
culturalism. 

The concept of recognition is, of 
course, not new to political theory. 
Hegel had in The Phenomenology of 
the Spirit conceptualised recognition 


‘asthe distinctive need of human beings. 


In recent theory, philosophers Charles 
Taylorand Axel Honneth have hinged 
their political theories around recog- 
nition. The concept of recognition 
at one basic level indicates that we 
become conscious of ourselves when 
we see that others have become cons- 
cious of us. In other words, we recog- 
nise ourselves through and in the eyes 
of others. 

There is, however, a deeper 
meaning attached torecognition. The 
term indicates that people need the 
approval and respect of others in order 


to develop self-esteem, self confi- 
dence and self-respect. The recogni- 
tion of the self through being ‘seen’ or 
recognised by others, therefore, enters 
the constitution of self-identity in a 
fundamental sense. ‘Human integ- 
rity’, argues Honneth, ‘owes its exist- 
ence, at adeep level, to the patterns of 
approval and recognition.’' Charles 
Taylor’s influential essay on ‘The 
Politics of Recognition’ extends the 
concept of recognition from individu- 
als to cultures, even as he provides a 
persuasive philosophical argument 
that all cultures possess equal worth. 
‘(T]he further demand we are look- 
ing at here is that we all recognize the 
equal value of different cultures; that 
we not only let them survive, but ack- 
nowledge their worth.” 


T: political location of this argu- 
mentisthe realisation, elegantly argued 
by Will Kymlicka, that the political 
and the cultural community are not 
coextensive, and that the political 
community consists of a plurality of 
cultures, some of which will necessar- 
ily be marginal to the constitution of 
the polity.? What is more important, 
Kymlickasuggested, is thatthe norms 
and the understandings of the domi- 
nant community, excluding thereby 
the cultures of the minority groups, 
more often than not define the poli- 
tical community. But this, he was to 
argue, had been ignored by most poli- 
tical theorists. 


1. Axel Honneth, The Struggle for Recogni- 
tion: The Moral Grammar of Social Conflicts, 
translated by Joe! Anderson, Polity Press, 
Cambridge. 1998. p. 131. 


2. Charles Taylor. ‘The Politics of Recogni- 
tion’. in Multiculturalism and the ‘Politics of 
Recognition’, edited and with a commentary 
by Amy Gutmann, Princeton University Press, 
Princeton, New Jersey, 1993, p. 64. 


3. This is not the precise terminology used by 
Kymlicka, but the general sense of his argu- 
ment is represented by the terms I have used 
here. See Will Kymlicka, Mudticultural Citi- 
zenship, Clarendon, Oxford, 1995. 


It is true that political theorists 
since the days of Plato have tended to 
assume that the political community 
whose problems they address is united 
by a shared culture. The presence of 
minority communities, which may be, 
as Kymlicka put it, out-manoeuvred 
and out-bid on issues that really mat- 
ter to them, has been largely over- 
looked in the preoccupation with 
national cultures that would provide 
homogeneity to the body politic. All 
this amounts to what can be called cul- 
tural injustice, forif minority cultures 
are either devalued in the public 
sphere, or marginalised, they suffer 
from adenial of self-respect. 


l. this is so, then we need to institute 
protection for these communities 
exactly in the way political theory had 
recognised the indispensability of 
protecting the economically margina- 
lised groups through redistributive 
justice. This and other related argu- 
ments made such an impact upon 
political thinking that cultural rights 
for minorities have been put onto the 
agenda since the late 1980s.* Multi- 
culturalism simply brought about the 
realisation that plural cultures need to 
be respected and validated through 
explicitacts of recognition. That, cul- 
tures which have been marginalised 


4. I suggest that a cultural group can be regar- 
ded as marginalised when its values and its 
worldviews are either not represented at all or 
inadequately represented inthe public sphere. 
Let me elaborate on this. Every human com- 
munity organises itself symbolically in the 
shape of national anthems, flags, rituals, and 
ceremonies, and if we look at these systems of 
representation carefully, we will normally find 
that they belong to the repertoire of the majo- 
rity/dominantcommunity. Minorities not only 
find themselves left out of this symbolic defi- 
nition of society, they are forced to conform 
to meaning systems which these symbols 
codify that are not their own. Even as minor- 
ity identities are submerged in the plethora of 
meaning systems that characterise a society, 
the adherents of these identities experience 
anomie and alienation. mE 


should be revalued and revalidated in 
the public sphere through, for exam- 
ple, group representation. Second, if 
minority cultures are either decaying 
because of what has been termed 
‘benevolent neglect" orif they are sub- 
jected to virulentattacks, they should 
be protected through special measures 
such as minority rights, which inci- 
dentally have been on the formal 
agenda of Indian politics since the 
Motilal Nehru constitution of 1928. 


UU... such and related reco- 
mmendations is a wider theme which 
has overtaken philosophising in the 
political mode. With an expansion of 
our understanding of what is meant 
by the term human, has grown the rea- 
lisation that the existence of viable 
and flourishing cultural communi- 
ties is a precondition for intelligible 
understanding and action. Our cul- 
tural community provides us with the 


evaluative resources which enable us 


to both make sense of the world and 
to appraise phenomenon as valuable 
and valueless, worthwhile and worth- 
less, moral, immoral and amoral. In 
this sense, culture gives us the where- 
withal or the cultural capital to think 
with. Culturethen becomes aresource 
in enhancing or deepening our per- 
sonal faculties of reflection and judge- 
ment as we appropriate the world in 
the sense of making it comprehen- 
sible. 

Note that the imperative to 
render the world intelligible, to map 
it into comprehensible categories, 
is perhaps the first, even a primary 
requirement of human beings. With- 
out access to the resources that help us 
to interpret and evaluate the world — 
for interpretation is also at the same 
time an act of evaluation—we are clue- 
less. Therefore, communities I sug- 
gest are important, because they 
provide their members with structures 
of meaning, or what I call.evaluative 
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resources to render the world intelli- 
gible. employ the term resource not 
in the sense of an instrument, but in the 
sense of historically constituted stocks 
of assets that we can draw upon to 
render the world meaningful.) 


Cau, our use of the categories 
provided by ourcommunity forunder- 
standing may be so unguarded and 
reflexive, so unthinking and imper- 
ceptible, that we may not even realise 
that we are seeing the world through 
the lens provided by these evaluative 
systems. All that this means is that 
culture is subterranean, pervading 
deep structures of cognition. This is 
evinced in the fact that individuals do 
not for most of the time think con- 
sciously about what they are doing or 
thinking. However, if we were to ask 
them why they dothink or act ina par- 
ticular way, they will probably be able 
to give good reasons for doing so. 


. We, therefore, identify deeply with 


ourculture, howsoever imperceptible 
that identification may be. What is 
important is that without access to the 
resources of our culture, we are ren- 
dered defenceless. 

If this is so, then the marginali- 
sation ofa minority culture will leave 
its members bewildered and lost 
because their identity is bound up with 
thatoftheirculture. Correspondingly, 
the denigration of a culture, through 
for example perverse stereotyping, 
will harm the self-esteem of the indi- 
vidual incalculably, because to deny 
aculture recognition is to deny recog- 
nition to the members of the culture. 
The damage this wreaks on individual 


.and collective psyches is incalculable. 


‘Slighting my culture,’ writes Joseph 
Raz, ‘holding it up for ridicule, deny- 
ing its value, and so on, hurts me and 
offends my dignity. It is particularly 
offensive if the slight bears the impri- 
matur of my state or of the majority or 
official culture of my country.'? 


Multiculturalism 


The only remedy is to revalue 
cultures that have been either margina- 
lised from the public arena or devalued, 
through extending them recognition. 
Recognition takes two forms: one, that 
minority cultures be represented in all 
forms whether it be legislative and 
deliberative assemblies, decision- 
making bodies orthe school curricula. 
Second, that stereotypes which type 
cultures in perverse forms be dis- 
pensed with, a strategy that has led to 
what is called political correctness. 
Multiculturalism has replaced a host 
of strategies — from the melting pot in 
the U.S.A., to tolerance and national 
integration in India. The model for 
multiculturalism, of course, remains 
Canada which has attempted with 
some success to negotiate the relation- 
ship of the state to an ethnically plu- 
ral society. 


N. that multiculturalism has had 
an easy progress in politics or in poli- 
tical theory. Debates on the subject 
have come to be ensnared in some 
insuperable dilemmas. For instance, 
do we value a culture because it is 
vital and life-giving for its members? 
Or do we value a culture as distinct 
from its members? Whereas liberals 
are quite happy with extending res- 
pect to a culture because it enhances 
the worth of its individual members, 
they are understandably reluctant to 
emphasise the worth of group identi- 
ties. Groups may well demand the 
extension of respect in the body poli- 
tic and yet be reluctant to give that res- 
pect to their own members, such as 
women. What answer does multicul- 
turalism give tothis conundrum? Does 
the formulation even permit such 
questions? In any case, what does it 
mean to respect cultures? 

Thomas Sowell for instance, 
scornfully dismisses Taylor’s sugges- 


5. Joseph Raz. ‘Multiculturalism; A Liberal 
Perspective’. Dissent, Winter 1994, р, 72. 


tion that we extend equal respect to 
cultures. ‘History cannot be prettified 
in the interests of promoting “accept- 
ance” or “mutual respect" among peo- 
ple or cultures. There is much in the 
history of every people that does not 
deserve respect. Whether with indi- 
viduals or with groups, respect is 
something earned, not a door prize 
handed out to all. It cannot be pre- 
scribed by third parties. “Equal res- 
pect” is an internally contradictory 
evasion. If everything is respected 
equally, then the term respect has lost 
its meaning.'* 


T. problems can be identified with 
this and other first-cousin formula- 
tions. One, the critics of multicultu- 
ralism forget that imperial histories 
have directly privileged some cultures 
as worthy of respect and downgraded 
others as unworthy. Nathan Glazer, 
who is a reluctant multiculturalist, 
for instance, attacks the inclusion of 
African histories in school curricula 
on the ground that whereas western 
history is history, other "Third World’ 
histories are myths." He completely 
ignores the fact that imperialism 
drafted this distinction in the first 
place. In any case the western tradition 
of history writing has been notori- 
ously suffused with myths — witness 
the legitimisation of imperialism in 
the name of the civilising mission. 
The second problem is that cul- 
ture in the perspective of the critics is 
treated either as structure or as a set 
of exotic practices such as rituals 
and food habits. But culture, as Ihave 
argued above, is a set of meaning sys- 
tems. This does not mean that indi- 
viduals armed with these meaning 


6. Thomas Sowell, Migrations and Cultures: 
A World View, Basic Books, New York. 1996, 
pp. 9-10. 

7. Nathan Glazer, We Are AH Multiculturalists 
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systems will make the same sense of 
the world. What is important is that 
they have a referent point. So when 
one individual, say P, makes a propo- 
sition that X means Y, everyone in the 
cultural community should be able to 
understand the meaning ofthe propo- 
sition. This does not imply that all of 
them will agree, they can put forth 
different interpretation of the propo- 
sition. But before they do so, they 
should be able to understand what P 
means when he says that X means Y. 
Cultures are not shackles that bind 
understanding, they allow under- 
standing, and sometimes that under- 
standing can both transgress as well as 
modify the culture. Cultures are never 
static, because they are subjected to 
reworking even subversions through 
differing individual understandings. 


. 


T. second set of criticisms of 
multiculturalism have to do with the 
assertion that scholars have shifted 
attention from structures of economic 
marginalisation to that of cultural 
marginalisation. Nancy Fraser, for 
instance. attacks Taylor for his empha- 
sis on cultural injustice, as if we no 
longer have reason to be concerned 
with economic injustice, or as if cul- 
tural injustice is more important than 
economic injustice, or as if cultural 
injustice provides us with the means 
to attack economic injustice.* Her 
complaint against all multiculturalists 
is that they have supplanted concern 
for material injustice with concern 
for cultural injustice. The problem is 
that whereas Taylor drops all engage- 
ment with economic injustice, Fraser 
goes too far in the opposite direction 
and drops the idea that the struggle 
forrecognition may berelatively inde- 
pendent of economic inequality and 


8. Nancy Fraser, ‘From Redistribution to 
Recognition? Dilemmas of Justice in a "Post- 
Socialist Age", New Left Review 212, July- 
August 1995, pp. 68-93. 


that it may be a distinct human good 
initsownright. 


Wera it is not enough to res- 


pect communities without extending 
material and political advantages to 
them, it is also not enough to extend 
political and material advantages 
withoutextending them respect. Cer- 
tainly struggles over redistribution 
and recognition do not belong to two 
absolutely, separate genres. Within 
economically or politically powerless 
groups, some segments of the group 
can suffer cultural deprivation — 
women, Dalits, or religious minori- 
ties. Therefore, we cannot neatly 
divide groups into the economically, 
politically and culturally deprived. 
Each of these factors may overlap, or 
they may be relatively autonomous 


_ of the other, depending on the histori- 


cal situation. 

On the other hand, cultural mar- 
ginalisation may be all-pervasive. It 
may have permeated the body politic 
to such an extent that groups tend to 
trace their lack of economic and poli- 
tical resources to the fact that they are 
culturally marginalised or that they 
occupy an inferior placein the cultural 
codes of a society. In this case, it is 
notenough that we empower a group 
economically or politically; it may 
need to be culturally empowered as 
well. Or in many cases, economic, 
political and cultural marginalisation 
overlaps, so that in orderto economi- 
cally and politically empowera group, 
we will need to culturally empower it 
as well. 

Alternatively, an economically 
and politically well-off group may 
still not secure recognition. Cultural 
non-recognition may actually prove 
to bea hindrance in the effective exer- 
cise of economic or political power, 
or in being respected for things other 
than say caste. In this case, cultural 
marginalisation is autonomous of 


economic and political marginali- 
sation. Therefore, we will have tocon- 
centrate on revaluing group identity. 
All these factors operate sometimes 
in tandem with each other, sometimes 
autonomously of each other. I prefer 
to believe from the Indian historical 
experience at least, that cultural mar- 
ginalisation can operate autonomo- 
usly of, or in tandem with other forms 
of exclusion and deprivation. And it 
is here that multiculturalism can be of 
help to emancipate the human condi- 
tion. 


L. me elaborate on this. In India 
and perhaps all over the world, we сап 
discern two kinds of discrete/over- 
lapping moral conflicts. One form of 
conflict takes the shape of struggles 
over material resources, political 
gains, and against deprivation. We 
can deal with this by the redistribution 
of material and political resources. 
The other kind of moral conflict that 
has come to dominate the body poli- 
tic is the struggle for recognition. 
Extension of respect becomes abso- 
lutely essential, for when perverse 
and demeaning stereotypes come 
to govern the way a particular com- 
munity is perceived — as ‘invisible’, 
‘inferior’, ‘polluting’, oras ‘threaten- 
ing’ ~ we have a potentially incen- 
diary situation on our hands. This 
leads to the consolidation of distrust 
and suspicion, the closing of other- 
wise fuzzy boundaries between com- 
munities, and resistance. 

We need, therefore, to pitch our 
attempts at two levels to remedy the 
situation. Economic and political 
marginalisation will require the redis- 
tribution of tangible resources. Cul- 
tural deprivation will require the 


erasure of demeaning images, the reva- 


luation of devalued identities, and 
treatment of all people and groups 
with the dignity they deserve. It will 
require recognition. 
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Multiculturalism 


THAT there are a huge number of cul- 
tures in the world is an indisputable 
fact. Equally, that there might be a 
great variety of meanings attached to 
the word ‘culture’ does not in any way 
undermine this fact. This, however, 
has not always been a matter of com- 
mon conviction. Let us take the very 
extreme case of 16th century Euro- 
pean cosmography. Here, the non- 
European ‘other’ (e.g. the American 
Indian) was either not the ‘other’ atall, 
because he was, at least as yet, part of 
nature, devoid of subjectivity, or he 
was part of the Devil’s realm—a realm, 
reference to which ts indispensable 
in characterizing European culture. 
The central preoccupation with 
reference to the possible other for the 
16th century European is whether he 
was within the threshold of salvation, 
conversion, or whether he was irre- 
trievably established in the domain 
of the Devil. If the former, then in 


essence, he was the same as the Euro- 


Understanding other cultures 
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pean although the road to realizing 
this essence could indeed be hard 
and arduous; if the latter, then he was 
beyond hope just like his counterpart 
in Europe. ‘In the cosmographical dis- 
course of the 16th century, the non- 
European other cannot be related to 
nor understood apart from the Chris- 
tian devil.' And this, of course, united 
him with the European. He was, as it 
were, the same as the dark side of 
Europe. If, on the other hand, he is not 
to be so understood, then the only way 
in which to make sense of his presence 
is to think of him as, as yet, beyond 
the pale of humanity. 

Thus think of Robinson Crusoe’s 
Friday. Prior to being named, Friday 
does not exist; he has no name of his 
own. Similarly he has no language. 
Crusoe teaches him how to speak 
European. He is both nameless and 
languageless — a prime, and perhaps 
necessary, illustration of the (now 
somewhat discredited) epistemolo- 
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gical conceptof human beginning, of 
the beginning to be human, of thresh- 
old tothe human. 


Т. symbolic journey towards and 
across this threshold is fascinatingly 
revealing. ‘The next day after I came 
home to my hutch with him, I began 
to consider where I should lodge him, 
and that I might do well for him, and 
yet be perfectly easy myself. I made a 
little tent for him in the vacant place 
between my two fortifications, in the 
inside of the last and the outside of the 
first.’ In Crusoe’s double-walled cas- 
tle, Friday shall have his place not 
wholly inside the centre with Crusoe 
nor wholly outside the centre with 
nature and other beasts and cannibals, 
but inside the outside and outside the 
inside. Thus non-European culture 
was either not culture at all — because 
itoccupied the twilight zone between 
the human and the non-human — or it 
was the same as the evil counter- 
vailingthe good of European culture. 

The idea of unity or rejection of 
difference might not have been a glo- 
bal European idea, but it constituted 
à powerful strand of European con- 
sciousness — powerful enough to sur- 
vive in one form or another through 


till almost our own times. The ‘igno- - 


rance' of the non-European, his 'pri- 
mitiveness' — fossilization at an age 
through which he passed and evolved 
into his present civilized mode, his 
child-like magical practices which 
mature into the science of the Euro- 
pean — these are but different expres- 
sions of basically the same idea. 

But plurality of cultures is now 
an accepted fact. Indeed it has now 
become somewhat of a matter of cele- 
bration in the West. And given the 
track record of western intellectual 
tradition in its consideration of the 
placeto be assigned to other such tra- 
ditions, we would do well to take this 
development with a certain amount 


of scepticism. But whether we cele- 


brate plurality or not, there is first the 


problem of understanding it. 

Cultures tend to be regarded as 
fairly easily individuated. Take Simon 
Blackburn's definition of culture in his 
new Oxford Dictionary of Philoso- 
phy: ‘Aculture is a way of life of a peo- 
ple, including their attitudes, beliefs, 
values, arts, science, modes of percep- 
tion and habits of thought and acti- 
vity.' Armed with this definition we 
mightthink nothing of going forth into 
the world individuating cultures and 
distinguishing them one from another. 
But it is not quite that easy. Each of 
the identifying marks mentioned in 
the definition is a potential source of 
problems. Apart from any specific 
problems that we might have in deter- 
mining an entire people's (and what, 
forthat matter, is a people?) attitudes, 
there are two general problems which 
I would like to mention. 


О. of them is as follows: If con- 
cepts such as ‘attitudes’, ‘beliefs’, 
‘values’, ‘arts’, and ‘science’ are to be 
cross-culturally available — which 
they must if they are to perform the 
function envisaged for them in the 
definition — then they must be inde- 
pendent of any particular culture, i.e. 
they must be capable of being wielded 
and understood independently of 
reference to any particular culture. 
This, of course, immediately brings up 
the question of acore—a decisive core 
— of human consciousness which 
must be culturally uncontaminated, 
which must be available in a culture- 
transcending, pristine form. And this 
question has not only been answered 
affirmatively in the modern West, but 
the answer and its ramifications are, 
as it were, the defining character of 
western modernity. 

Amajor part of the West’s intel- 
lectual energy has been devoted to an 
ever more complex articulation of this 


culture-free pristine core of human 
consciousness. The primary motiva- 
tion behind this is the conviction that 
only the clearest possible grasp of 


‘this corecan afford acorrect vision of 
_the multiplicity ofcultures in the world. 


This is the vision of Thomas Nagel’ s 
famous the ‘view-from-nowhere’ 
man. Armed with a resolute grasp of 
the all important core of human cons- 
ciousness, the viewer ‘from nowhere’ 
stands outside the world of cultures, or 
culture-worlds and judges the res- 
pective worth and place of such worlds 
from an uncontaminated viewpoint. 


Nee is, of course, great poignancy 
in this, but such is the fate of western 
modernity that having cast itself in the 
role of the supreme judge; it must ine- 
vitably deprive itself of the solace of 
belonging to a world. But the rewards 
of this sacrifice are enormous. The 
nowhere man not only knows the truth 
about himself; he knows — or at least 
is in a position to know — the truth 
about all others; he knows the true 
meaning of ‘right’ and ‘wrong’, of 
‘moral’ and ‘immoral’. He, therefore, 
occupies the unique vantage point 
from where he can tell the illusory 
from the real, the better from the 
worse, the more developed from the 
less, the beautiful from the ugly, and, 
in principle, can find the just place 
for each culture in the world in the 
community of cultures. No wonder, 
therefore, that the idea of the nowhere 
man is acompelling one. 

Ironical as it may sound, sucha 
privileged position replaces in west- 
ern modernity the traditional idea of 
God. Itis alsoaclose cousin of the idea 
of the Cosmic Exile introduced by 
W.V. Quine. (Of course, Quine him- 
self does not accept such an idea.) The 
cosmic exile, like the nowhere man, 
does not belong to any world, as he 
stands outside all worlds. But how does 
one attain such a position? Gellner’s 
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statement on this is perhaps the best: 
‘A most favoured recipe for attaining 
this is the following: clear your mind 
of all conceptions, or rather precon- 
ceptions, which your education, cul- 
ture, background, what-have-you, 
have instilled in you and which evi- 
dently carry their bias with them. 
Instead, attend carefully only to that 
which is inescapably given, that which 
imposes itself on you whether you 
wish it or not, whether it fits in with 
your preconceptions or not. This puri- 
fied residue, independently of your 
will, wishes, prejudices and training, 
constitutes the raw data of this world, 
as they would appear to a newly ar- 
rived Visitor from Outside. We were 
not born yesterday. We are not such 
new arrivals, but we can simulate such 
an innocent, conceptually original 
state of mind; and that which will be 
or remain before us when we have 
done so, is unstained by prejudice, and 
can be used to judge the rival, radically 
distinct and opposed visions.’ 


B. neither the nowhere man nor 
the cosmic exile is a real possibi- 
lity. To think otherwise is to be self- 
deceived; For the nowhere man, the 
common core of human conscious- 
ness which is his only resource, is too 
meagre for it to generate a vision for 
him. The candidates for culture-free 
concepts mentioned in the definition 
of culture are in fact saturated in cul- 
ture and are, therefore, linked to a 
point of view, whatever the nature of 
this link may eventually turn out to be. 
Deprived of these concepts and other 
comparable concepts, the nowhere 
man fails to formany visionat all and, 
therefore, is incapable of making any 
judgments. About the cosmic exile, I 
quote Gellner again: ‘It 1s not possi- 
ble for us to carry out a total concep- 
tual strip-tease and face bare data in 
total nudity. We cannot, as Marx putit, 
divide society in two halves, endow- 
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ing one with the capacity to judge the 
other. We can only exchange one set 
of assumptions for another.’ 

To turn to the second kind of 
difficulty about an adequate under- 
standing of the idea of plurality. Take 
concepts suchas ‘attitude’, ‘belief’ and 
‘value’ which appear in the definition 
of culture we have used. Let us forthe 
sake of argument grant that we have a 
culture-free understanding of these 
concepts. At least a powerful section 
of western thinkers thought that such 
concepts can be coherently and ade- 
quately understood only in 'beha- 
vioural’ terms, and that once this is 
accepted there is no real difficulty in 
applying them ‘universally’ in indivi- 
duating and distinguishing different 
cultures. 


Н... abehavioural account of 
such concepts has been shown to be 
wildly off the mark. Although there is 
something to be said for thinking that 
X's belief, for instance, that life is full 
of pain and suffering must manifest 
itself in X’s behaviour, X’s behaviour 
cannot be all that there is to his belief. 
While the behaviour throws light on 
the belief, the belief, in its turn, throws 
further light on the behaviour; the two 
are inalienably connected, but the one 
is not reducible to the other. To think 
that this is sois to abandon the concept 
of belief altogether. 

Take another example — an 
example of a concept which is per- 
haps much more clearly *mental' than 
‘belief’: the concept of ‘pride’. While 
x’s feeling of pride must express itself 
in what X says and does not say and 
what X does and does not do, i.e. his 
behaviour, itis by referencetothe feel- 
ing, initially, as distinct from the beha- 
viour, that the latter can be identified 
at all as behaviour of a certain kind. 
Conversely, it is by attending to the 
variations and nuances that a clear 
articulation of the feeling is achieved. 


It might take a good part of the 
Mahabharata to articulate the pride 
of a Draupadi. And it takes the entire 
length of the great Assamese novel, 
Xeuji Patar Kahini to achieve clarity 
about the pride of its heroine. And 
sucharticulation is always a back and 
forth movement from the feeling tothe 
behaviour and from the latter to the 
former. This, I suppose, is a particular 
instance of the so-called ‘hermeneutic 
circle’ within which all human under- 
standing is supposed to move. 


T: point that I have, hopefully, 
made is as follows: In identifying and 
individuating a culture it is as impor- 
tantto gain access to the ‘inner life’ of 
a people as it is to have such access to 
its ‘outer life’. The inner must be seen 
as informing the outer and the outer as 
articulating the inner. But how is one 
to achieve such access? One answer 
to this question is to say that one can 
havean ‘empathetic’ understanding of 
the ‘inner’ life of another culture. But 
this is easily shown to be anon-starter. 
To empathize with another is to put 
oneself in her place. How is this to be 
achieved? One way might be to strive 
to bring about a situation where one 
could say something like: If I were in 


` his place I would feel thus and so. But 


this won’t do, because here at best I 
would have achieved an understand- 
ing of myself, and this may yet be far 
from an understanding of the other. 
Alternatively, it might be 
thought that to successfully empathize 
with another is, as it were, to become 
him, to be able to say: If I were him I 
would feel thus and so.’ But this, of 
course, implies that I have prior under- 
standing of him — an understanding, 
moreover, which must be fairly sub- 
stantial. In an inter-personal rela- 
tionship, for example, this kind of 
empathetic understanding is possi- 
ble only against the backdrop of inti- 
mate personal knowledge ofthe other 
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based on mutually participatory rela- 
tionship — a relationship which is 
free from egoistic self-deception. I 
can empathize with maybe my friend, 
wife, mother, colleague at work and, 
maybe, even with an ‘intimate’ enemy. 
But clearly this is possible only on the 
basis of much prior knowledge. And 
if there is knowledge before empathy, 
it must be non-empathetic. Thus we 
come back to the question: How do we 
make a beginning in our effort to 
individuate and distinguish different 
cultures? 

One possible response at this 
point may be to withdraw into a kind 
of cultural solipsism by saying that 


‘considerations such as the above do 


not show that there aren’t different 
cultures other than one’s own, What 
they do show, however, is that my cul- 
ture is the only culture that I have an 
authentic grasp of and that all I can 
legitimately say about other cultures 
is simply thatthey are there and noth- 
ing else. The anthropologist, for ex- 
ample, does not understand another 
culture. He, at best, in the words of 
Roy Wagner, simply 'invents' it. 


Tis may be described as the position 
of cultural relativism. I do not, how- 
ever, wish to enter here into a discus- 
sion of cultural relativism. It has been 
argued, [ think, with much persuasive 
power, that the relativist position can- 
not even be coherently stated. To me 
the most telling argument against rela- 
tivism is that it is, as a matter of fact, 
false. We not only know that there are 
cultures other than our own, we even 
understand other cultures. Of course, 
ourunderstanding may vary in degree 
from being extremely superficial to 
being profound. This should not be 
surprising at all; for is that not the case 
in our understanding of our own cul- 
tures as well? 

Given the fact that there are cul- 
tures other than our own and the fact 


that we do understand in greateror less 
degree our own as well as other cul- 
tures, I would like to address the fol- 
lowing question: How isit possible for 
us to achieve such understanding? 
We have first to remind ourselves that 
human beings with their incredible 
diversity constitute one world in some 
very important sense; there is, without 
doubt, one mankind. We must also 
likewise remind ourselves of ournatu- 
ralness, of the fact that we have a natu- 
ral history, justas animals do, and that 
toa large extent we share with animals 
their natural history. 


N.. take knowledge, forexample. 
Knowledge obviously is essential for 
understanding. But the wrong end to 
start is to ask the large, sometimes 
called the ‘basic’, questions in the 
philosophical enterprise of epistemo- 
logy or theory of knowledge ~ ques- 
tions such as: What is knowledge? 
What are the foundations of know- 
ledge? What are the limits of know- 
ledge? and so on. To start here is 
already to work with certain domi- 
nant, some might say hegemonic, 
strands of particular cultural tradi- 
tions, and this is bound to be centred 
inaculture. Such questions also yield 
answers, as they are meant to, that are 
abstract and scornful of the particular 
and the familiar, and thus create an 
aura of ‘universality’ around them- 
selves. 

Consequently it is easy to come 
to conclusions such as: there are cul- 
tures in which either the idea of know- 
ledge does notexist at all, ог, if it does, 
it does so in such a rudimentary fash- 
ion that it is more misused than ever 
used correctly. Or, more radically: if 
cultures lack the concept of know- 
ledge, they lack the concept of under- 
standing as well; and that, therefore, 
people in such cultures do not under- 
stand one another either and therefore, 
their so-called language is no lan- 


guage at all, because language neces- 
sarily involves mutual understanding. 
Therefore, in principle, itis untransla- 
table into our own, and thus totally un- 
intelligible. | 


J 


T. proper end to begin, therefore, 
is the end of the natural, the familiar — 
the end where it is beyond doubt that 
man has a natural history. We may 
begin, for instance, with such natural 
phenomena as the following: people 
and animals do such things as doubt, 
become certain, get puzzled, look 
for something, question, wonder and 
expect. Each of them has to do with 
man’s natural desire to know or sim- 
ply, as somebody put it, with his ‘cu- 
riosity' which he shares with the cat 
and no doubt with other animals. 
And, importantly, each of these things 
can be done only against the back- 


‘ground of what is proper and what is 


improper, what is right and what is 
wrong. 

You can doubt something only 
if there are grounds for doubting; you 
can be puzzled by a thing or a state of 
affairs only if it seems different from 
what it should be, if it does not fall into 
place; you can look for something 
only if there is a possibility of finding 
it. The background consists of what 
we might call a grid—to use a Foucau- 
dian word, although, hopefully not 
quite in his sense — or a form of life, a 
complex orrathercomplexity of rela- 
tions which hang together in a variety 
of different ways. 

To become clear about a cul- 
ture’s idea of knowledge is to be able 


toexplore with sensitivity —or perhaps . 


the word I should use is ‘sensibility’ — 
this complexity of relations. Such sen- 
sibility is possible precisely because 
my culture shares its natural history 
with the other’s. The community of 
relationships which go into the mak- 
ing of my idea of knowledge must in- 
evitably be similar in large measures 
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withthe community of relations which 
go into the making of the other’s idea 
of knowledge. This similarity is, as it 
were, the bridgehead which gives me 
initial access to the other. There will, 
of course, be surprising dissimilari- 
ties, but this too is inevitable; and once 
access is established these dissimila- 
rities need not only not bea stumbling 
block to understanding, but may in 
fact lead to profound insights into 
one’s own cultural idiosyncrasies. It 
should also be clear that the bounda- 
ries between one epistemic territory 
and another are untidy and even 
messy. 

A word about the distinction I 
have just alluded to between sensiti- 
vity and sensibility. Sensitivity seems 
to me to be far too infused with the aura 
of the ego and self-involvement to be 
of use here. Sensibility, on the other 

‚ hand, seems to point precisely to the 
possibility of overcoming of such ego- 
istic (cultural or personal) preoccupa- 
tions. ‘A rich enough conception of 
sensibility gathers together the ideas 
of responsiveness and knowledge, 
motivation and cognition, the idea of 
“reading” andactingin its lightas well 
as the idea of false readings, misre- 
presentation, delusion and ignora- 
nce.’ Itisthis kind of sensibility which 
enables one to avoid the arrogance of 
false superiority, honour autonomy 
and resist the desire to appropriate. 


W. I have said about the idea 


of knowledge and self-understanding 
of another culture is true also of what 
‚ we mightcall moral evaluations stem- 
ming from our naturalness. Qualities 
such as courage and cowardice, deceit- 
fulness and its opposite, cruelty and 
concern, patience and anger, affection 
and hatred, jealousy and forgiveness, 
greed and control are not the monopoly 
of any one culture or set of cultures. 
They are common to humankind and 
one can argue, with much cogency, 
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that we have them in common with 
much of the animal kind. Each of these 
is bound up with evaluations which 
are always a mixture of the epistemic 
andthe moral. — 


H.. too what I have called sensi- 
bility mustcome into play. The evalu- 
ations of each culture form a network 
with its intricacies and depths. The 
boundaries between such networks 
however, are never demarcated with 
precision and clarity — they overlap, 
crisscross and are frequently messy. 
There can, of course, be agreement 
and convergence, just as there can be 
disagreement, misunderstanding and 
lack of understanding. There can also 
be the profound poignancy of moral 
puzzlement as in the Naga chief's 
response to the Indian chief's invita- 
tion to join him in the Indian cultural 
mainstream; orthe American Indian's 
response to the whiteman's all con- 
suming greed. 

But do such things not happen 
within one's own.culture? The mis- 
take is to believe in the mutual exclu- 
siveness of binary opposites such as: 
(i) It is possible, once and for all, to 
achieve complete understanding and 
remove all disagreement, and (i7) dis- 
agreements and mutual unintelligi- 
bility are completely intransigent — 
thereis no question even of removing 
them. The truth, however, is that such 
finalities are not a part of the human 
condition. Agreements and disagree- 
ments arise and dissipate, fresh con- 
vergences appear, old routes are 
traversed again, the boundaries of the 
unintelligible keep changing. This is 
true as much within aculture as across 
cultures. 

Earlier I alluded to the ‘inner’ 
and ‘outer’ life of aculture, justas one 
talks about the inner and outer life of 


aperson. [also made the pointthat the . 


inner and the outer are inalienably 
connected with one another. This con- 


nection achieves articulation in lan- 
guage. Language straddles the inner 
and the outer, makes the inner avail- 
able communally and uses the outer in 
giving shape to.the inner. Such strad- 
dling is constitutive of language itself. 
This really is the point of saying that 
it is impossible for there to be a purely 
private language. 

Ido not, however, wish to go into 
the debate surrounding this problem. 
I shall simply assume that the debate 
has been settled in favour of the view 
thata purely monologic, self-complete 
language is impossible. The point that 
Ido wish to make, however, is that if 
the natural bond between the inner and 
the outer finds articulation in lan- 
guage, then the most authentic access 
to the inner life of another's culture is 
through his language. His language is, 
asit were, the most complete embodi- 
mentofthe bonds and relations within 
hisculture which make ita going con- 
cern. The only way in which I can, at 
least in the beginning stages, find my 
way about in an alien language is ' 
through its translation into my own 
language. 


b are, of course, notorious 
fortheir ‘inaccuracies’, fortheirinabi- 
lity to grasp the depths and nuances of 
the meanings of the original. All this 
is true; butthey do not, of course, jus- 
tify theconclusion thattranslations are 
impossible — a conclusion which is 
sometimes drawn —and a conclusion, 
moreover, which flies in the face of 
facts. If translations are indeed impos- 
sible, then the only way for an adult 
speaker of a native language to gain 
access to an alien language is to un- 
dergo a kind of self-imposed total 
amnesiaofhisownlanguage. . 
And once he has thus acquired 
anotherlanguage, how would he cope 
with a situation where his forgotten 
original language makes a reappear-- 
ance from its amnesiac stupor? We 


\/ 
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would have to imagine himas leading 
a schizophrenic double life, alterna- 
ting between two mutually uncon- 
nected worlds. This, obviously, is a 
case of atheory proving fartoo much. 
In ourcountry most people are at least 
bilingual and many multilingual. 
They certainly do not move from one 
language to another with schizo- 
phrenic frenzy and duality. For some 
at least multilingualism is a uniting 
and integrating force — uniting and 
integrating the life of the mind —rather 
than disrupting and disconnecting. 


O. course, one’s understanding of 
another language and culture is a 
gradual and growing process. A feel- 
ing of strangeness and oddity may, to 
begin with, be quite overwhelming. 
But as understanding grows, famili- 
arity may replace strangeness and 
oddity may be replaced by a sense of 
things falling into place. À deeper 
understanding may frequently lead 
one to the conclusion that one has 
reached a point where it is no longer 
possible to translate a particular indi- 
genous concept or an idea into one's 
own language. These are most likely 
to be the concepts which give the cul- 
ture its particularexistential aura. 
For instance, for a Naga study- 
ing Hindu religious beliefs and prac- 
tices, it may be impossible for him to 
find an equivalent word, or even a 
whole set of words, in his language, 
forthe word punya (sometimes trans- 
lated unhappily into English as 
“merit’). Many serious scholars have 
claimed that the Sanskrit word 
dharma cannot be translated into a 
European language. Similarly the 
beautiful Khasi idea of bam kwai 
hating ublei—‘literally’ translated as 
‘chewing betel nut in God’s house’ (I 
have put ‘literally’ in sneer quotes 
because it is not clear that ‘betel nut’ 
is indeed a literal translation of the 
Khasi word, kwai, nor that ‘God’ isa 


literal translation of ublei) cannot 
possibly be translated into Russian or 
Arabic. 


Wa the anthropologist Rodney 
Needham says about such untransla- 
tability is instructive. He asks, ‘How 


15 it that we can apprehend alien 


thought immediately in its own cate- 
gories, without influence by ourown.' 
He then goes on to say: ‘There is no 
doubt that we can in fact do so, for 
ethnographers thus reach sucha point 
of understanding that they then have 
toconfess themselves unable to trans- 
late the indigenous concepts back 
into their own language.’ Iam inclined 
to say that to have reached sucha point 
of understanding an alien culture is to 
have reached a point of intimate con- 
tact with the particular inner life of 
that culture. We must begin with trans- 
lations so that in the end we can dis- 
pense with it. Like Wittgenstein's 
famous ladder in Tractatus Logico 
Philosophicus, we must use transla- 
tion to climb to the top, so that when 
we have reached it, we can throw it 
down for we have no use for it any 
more. 

So, there is noreal surprise in the 
view thatthere are cultures otherthan 
ourown, that we can individuate them, 
that we can understand them — never 
fully perhaps, buttoa large extent. But , 
it is important that the question of 
knowledge and understanding arises 
at all, and that there can be a serious 
answerto it. Itshows that the cultural 
other is a genuine other and not the 
same ina different guise. - 
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SINCE the appearance of Rawls’s 
A Theory of Justice in 1971 ,' the phrase 
‘justice as fairness’ has conjured up the 
idea that to treat people fairly we must 
regard people abstractly, taking into 
account only generic human interests 
(suchas primary goods) rather than par- 
ticular identities and commitments. 
This conception of fairness is 
closely associated with the view that 
liberal states ought to be neutral bet- 
ween competing conceptions of the 
good. Individuals should be free to 
make their own choices in the light 
of what they regard as valuable and 
important. The task of the political 
community isto provide aframework 
within which they can make those 
choices under equal circumstances, 
not to support or undermine any par- 
ticularchoice. Onthis account, justice 
requires a hands off approach to cul- 


.* This essay is adapted from the introductory 


chapter of my book Culture, Citizenship and 
Community: A Contextual Exploration of Jus- 
tice as Evenhandedness, Oxford University 
Press, forthcoming. Spring 2000. 
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ture and identity out of respect for the 
equality and freedom of individuals. 
The state has no business supporting 
or opposing any particular identity or 
culture. 

There is another conception of 
justice as fairness, however, which is 
derived from the assumption that to 
treat people fairly we must regard 
themconcretely, with as much know- 
ledge as wecanobtain about who they 
are and what they care about. This 
way of thinking about justice owes a 


' greatdealtothe work of feministtheo- 


rists who have emphasized the moral 
importance of paying attention to the 
concrete and the particular.” 

This approach entails immer- 
sionratherthan abstraction. Itempha- 
sizescontextually sensitive judgments 
more than general principles. It requ- 
ires our institutions and policies to 
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take an evenhanded (rather than a 
hands off) approach in responding to 
the claims that arise from different 
conceptions of the good, including 
matters of culture and identity. And it 
opens the door to the idea that we may 
sometimes come closer to equality by 
adopting practices of differentiated 


citizenship than by insisting on iden- . 


tical formal rights. 


T... are obvious tensions between 
these two conceptions. An ideal of 
neutrality will permit us to recognize 
publicly only thin forms of identity 
and culture, if any; an ideal of even- 
handedness will be open to public 
support for much thicker versions of 
identity and culture. Nevertheless, I 
believe that both the idea of achieving 
fairness through neutrality and the 
idea of achieving fairness through 
evenhandedness have something 
important to contribute to a fuller 
understanding of justice. To explain 
why, I will firstshow why liberal demo- 
cratic states cannot be completely 
neutral with respect toculture and then 
why a modified version of the neutra- 
lity ideal still has considerable power. 
Then ГИ contrast the appeal of this 
modified neutrality ideal with that of 
evenhandedness. 
` Why can't liberal democracies 
simply take a hands off approach to 
culture and identity? I want to pointto 
three kinds of answers to this question, 
the first involving the cultural prere- 
quisites of liberal democracy itselfand 
the other two the inevitable cultural 
specificity of any particular liberal 
democratic regime. 
A number of contemporary 
theorists have argued that principles 
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and institutions are not enough to sus- 
tain liberal democratic regimes.? For 
liberal democracies to work properly 
and to endure over time, certain 
norms, attitudes, and dispositions 
must be widely shared among the 
population. Thus liberal democracies 
require a liberal democratic political 
culture. This political culture is not 
neutral because it fits better with some 
ways of life and conceptions of the 
good than with others. 


Т. liberal democratic culture requ- 
ired to sustain liberal democratic ins- 
titutions is a generic culture, not a 
specific one: In this sense, every libe- 


‚ ral democracy has the same cultural 


prerequisites. Forexample, inarecent 
article, Veit Bader provides a list of 
what he calls the generic virtues of lib- 
eral democratic politics.’ This would 
include dispositions to respect the 
rights of others, to engage in public 
debate while listening to others, to 
resolve disputes peacefully, to respect 
democratic procedures, and so on. The 
virtues are generic because they dis- 
tinguish liberal democracies from 
other sorts of regimes but not one libe- 
ral democracy from another. They 
tell us what it means to be a liberal 
democrat, but not what it means to 
be a German or American or Indian 
citizen. 

` How should we regard these 
more particular national cultures and 
identities from a liberal democratic 


3. Stephen Macedo, Liberal Virtues: Citizen- 
ship, Virtue, and Community in Liberal Con- 
stituttonalism, Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1990; 
William Galston, Liberal Purposes: Gcods, 
Virtues and Diversity in the Liberal State, 
Cambridge University Press, Cambridge, 
1991; Veit Bader, "The Cultural Conditions of 
Transnational Citizenship: On the Interde- 
pendence of Political and Ethnic Cultures’. 
Political Theory 25(6), 1997, 771-813: Rich- 
ard Dagger. Civic Virtues: Rights, Citizenship 
and Republican Liberalisin, Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, New York, 1997. 


4. Veit Bader. op. cit. 


perspective? Don'tthey conflict with 
the liberal democratic commitmentto 
equal citizenship and individual free- 
dom? Sometimes they clearly do, as 
when aconception of national identity 
leads to people being inappropriately 
excluded from formal citizenship. 
In Germany, for example, because of 
the links between ethnicity and citi- 
zenship in German political culture, 
most of the grandchildren of Turkish 
guestworkers are not Germancitizens 
even though they, and often their par- 
ents, have lived all their lives in.Ger- 
many. 


M...... even when national 
identities and conceptions of citizen- 
shipare publicly proclaimed to be free 
ofethnicity and opentoall who choose 
to join, they may covertly reflect a par- 
ticular dominant culture and identity 
whose prominence subordinates and 
excludes others. I have argued else- 
where that this is the case with the 
French version of secularism, and 
Bader contends that the objection 
applies more generally to the French 
and American versions of national 
identity.° 

Given these dangers, why nottry 
to disentangle liberal democratic citi- 
zenship altogether from national or 
ethnic identities and cultures, relying 
only on a generic liberal democratic 
identity and culture for the support 
needed to maintain and reproduce 
liberal democratic institutions and 
practices? This initial modification 
of the neutrality ideal acknowledges 
that liberal democracy itself sup- 
ports some values and ways of life 
and undermines others, but it seeks to 
draw a line between the unavoidable 


5. Joseph H. Carens and Mellisa Williams, 
‘Muslim Minorities in Liberal Democracies: 
The Politics of Misrecognition’, in Secula- 
risin and its Critics by Rajeev Bhargava (ed), 
Oxford University Press, Delhi, 1998, pp. 137- 
173; Veit Bader, op. cit. 
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cultural consequences of liberal 
democratic commitments and any 
other kind of support for or opposition 
to particular cultures and identities. 
Fairness requires neutrality with res- 
pect to the latter. 


О. objection to this version of the 
neutrality ideal is that itis impossible. 
Despite the dangers posed by many 
actual versions of national culture 
and identity, we cannot aspire to the 
complete disentanglement of liberal 
democracy from specific national cul- 
tures and identities for two reasons. 
The first reason has to do with the 
indeterminacy of liberal democratic 
principles. No liberal democratic state 
may legitimately exclude citizens 
from the franchise on the basis of race 
or gender, but there are different 
acceptable ways of institutionali- 
zing representation, the protection of 
rights, and so on. Both Canada and 
the United States are liberal democra- 
cies, but the Canadian version of 
liberal democracy is different in sig- 
nificant ways from the American 
one. The same ts true of other liberal 
democracies. 

While I criticize certain aspects 
of French secularism or German citi- 


_zenship policy, most of the distinctive 
_ features of French and German politi- 


cal institutions and policies seem to 
me entirely defensible. Such differ- 
ences reflect (at least in part) differ- 
ences of national history and culture 
and they construct (at least in part) dif- 


ferences of national identity. It would ` 


be a bold soul who would argue that 
there is only one right way to instanti- 
ate liberal democratic institutions and 
policies. Yet as Hegel pointed out in 
the Philosophy of Right in his discus- 
sion of the transition from abstract 
morality to ethical life, the instantia- 
tion of principles in concrete institu- 
tions transforms the principles even as 
itrealizes them. To put it another way, 


Multiculturalism 


every liberal democracy is inevitably 
culturally specific precisely because 
of the particular way in which it is a 
liberal democracy. We should not try 
to construe this particularism as cul- 
turally neutral simply because it is 
inevitable, 

There is a second reason why 
every liberal democratic regime is 
inevitably culturally specific, one 
that has been particularly emphasized 
by Will Kymlicka in his important 
work Multicultural Citizenship.’ 
Kymlicka’s key argument against an 
unqualified version of liberal neutra- 
lity toward culture is that every state 
will have to choose what languages 
to use for official business, how to 


draw internal political boundaries, 


and what powers to assign to sub- 
units. Such choices have important 
implications for specific identities and 
cultures within the state. The choice 
of one language rather than another 
can never be regarded as culturally 
neutral, even if itis inevitable. 


W.. complete cultural neutra- 


lity is impossible, this may be less 


` damaging to the ideal of cultural neu- 


trality than is sometimes suggested 
by Kymlicka and others. The fact 
that some development is inevitable 
does not mean that we should meekly 
accept it. As Rousseau observes in 
the Social Contract, ‘Itis just because 
the force of things tends always to des- 
troy equality, that the force of legisla- 
tion should tend always to uphold it.'* 
In the same vein we might conclude 
that the inevitability of cultural par- 
ticularism means only that we should 
strive to keep itto a minimum. 

6. Georg Wihelm Friedrich Hegel. Philosophy 


of Right translated by T.M. Knox. Clarendon 
Press. Oxford, 1962. 

7. Will Kymlicka, Multicultural Citizenship: 
A Liberal Theory of Minority Rights, Oxford 
University Press, Oxford, 1995. 

8. Jean-Jacques Rousseau, On the Social Con- 
tract, with Geneva Manuscript and Political 


From this perspective, we could 
regard cultural particularism as a 
regrettable necessity, something to be 
accepted only when unavoidable and 
to be avoided as muchas possible. We 
have to make some choice about what 
language(s) we will use in govern- 
mental business and in public educa- 
tion, but we can avoid many other 
particularistic cultural commitments. 
Even the generic cultural require- 
ments of liberal democracy might be 
regarded in the same light, so that we 
should respect non-liberal cultural 
commitments as much as is possible 
withoutthreatening the basic stability 
of the liberal democratic regime. This 
is essentially a reassertton of the neu- 
trality ideal modified by the recogni- 
tion that itcan never be fully achieved 
and will always serve only as a regu- 
lative ideal. 


T: attractions of this ideal seem 
obvious. It is not fair to make people 
conform to a culture and an identity 
that they have not accepted for them- 
selves, or to marginalize them if they 
don't, at least when it is possible to 
avoid doing so. Elsewhere I have 
drawn implicitly upon this conception 
of fairness as neutrality in arguing for 
the limits to what receiving states 
may demand of immigrants by way of 
cultural adaptation.” From this per- 
spective, it seems possible to require 
respect for liberal democratic princi- 
ples and to justify some demands for 
linguistic adaptation. But to be com- 
patible with the modified neutrality 
ideal, any identities or cultural com- 


Economy , edited by Roger D. Masters and 
translated by Judith К. Master. St. Martin's 
Press, New York, 1978. 


9. Joseph H. Carens, "Immigration, Political 
Community. and the Transformation of Iden- 
tity: Quebec's Immigration Policies in Criti- 
cal Perspective’. in /s Quebec Nationalism 
Just? Perspectives from Anglophone Canada 
by Joseph Н. Carens (ed), McGill-Queen's 
University Press, Montreal. 1995. pp. 20-81. 
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mitments that the political commu- 
nity expects or promotes for all must 
remain very thin. 

An alternative answer to the 
question of what liberal democratic 
justice requires with respectto culture 
and identity is what I call the ideal of 
evenhandedness. The guiding idea of 
evenhandedness is that what fairness 
entails is asensitive balancing of com- 
peting claims for recognition and sup- 
port in matters of culture and identity. 
Instead of trying to abstract from par- 
ticularity, we should embrace it, but 
in a way that is fair to all the different 
particularities. 


N.. being fair does not mean that 
every cultural claim and identity will 
be given equal weight but rather that 
each will be given appropriate weight 
under the circumstances within the 
framework of acommitment to equal 
respect for all. History matters, num- 
bers matter, the relative importance of 
the claims to the claimants matters, 
and so do many other considerations. 
This approach allows for public reco- 
gnition and support for much thicker 
versions of culture. 

Take a specific example. In Eu- 
rope and North America, having Sun- 
day as a common pause day clearly 
reflects Christian norms and makes 
iteasier for Christiansto go to church 
(even though most of them don't). 
Should we abolish the common pause 
day altogether or choose one (like 
Wednesday) that has no cultural or 
religious significance for anyone? 
From the modified neutrality perspec- 
tive, this seems like Just the sort of 
policy that is required, given that the 
selection ofacommon pause day with 
some religious orcultural significance 
is not inevitable. Prom that perspec- 
tive, this seems the only way to treat 
people fairly. 

But if we think that fairness 
requires us to pay attention to and 


respect people's identities and cultural 
commitments ratherthan i gnorethem, 
then we may respond differently. 
Making Wednesday a holiday instead 
of Sunday makes Christians worse off 
and doesn't make anyone else better 
off. So, we shouldn'tabolishthe Sun- 
day holiday but should think instead 
about how torespond to the compara- 
ble interests of others, say by guaran- 
teeing time off to those who worship 
on other days or permitting them to 
keep their businesses open on Sun- 
days if they close them for religious 
reasons on another day. These sorts of 
policies aspire to fairness rather than 
formal equality in the treatment of 
different religious groups. They seek 
to be evenhanded, while taking into 
account relevant differences in the 
numbers of religious adherents and 
(perhaps more controversially) the 
role of a given religion in the history 
of the country. 


W. counts as evenhandedness 
is obviously open to contestation, 
though that is true also of neutrality. 
In any event, it is a conception to 
which minority religious groups often 
appeal in challenging the status quo. 
For example Muslims implicitly 
employ it when they argue that it is 
unfair for the British to provide finan- 
cial support for Christian and Jewish 
schools but not for Muslim ones or for 
a city in Ontario to withhold a build- 
ing permit for a mosque on technical 
grounds regarding parking require- 
ments that would be waived for other 
religious denominations. What they 
are asking for ts not neutrality in the 
form of equal indifference but even- 
handedness in the form of compara- 
ble support. 

What about the non-religious? 
On the one hand, we might say it 
doesn’t hurt them to have their day off 
on Sunday. On the other hand, the 
exemption policy for non-Christians 


clearly favours religious activities 
over other sorts. People are guaran- 
teed time off for prayer but not for 
baseball or bingo, given exemptions 
from Sunday closing laws for reli- 
gious reasons but not for other sorts of 
personal preferences. Is that unfair? 
That depends in part on whether one 
considers it acceptable to make politi- 
cal judgments differentiating more 
fundamental interests from less fun- 
damental ones. The idea of fairness 
as evenhandedness requires that sort 
of judgment; fairness as neutrality, 
even in its modified version, prohib- 
its it (apart fromthe interests directly 
derived from liberal democratic citi- 
zenship or some notion of universal 
primary goods). 


A conception of fairness as even- 
handedness encourages us to pay 
attention to forms of wisdom embed- 
ded in oür institutions and practices 
that may not be adequately reflected 
in prevailing theoretical formulations. 
All liberal democratic states have 
practices that are hard to reconcile 
with exclusive reliance on the con- 
ception of fairness as neutrality, not 
only in the area of religion but also 
in many other areas of public policy 
as well. For example, consider pub- 
lic expenditures on recreational acti- 
vities. Should we spend money on 
a bocce court or on a baseball dia- 
mond? 

The answer is not culturally neu- 
tral. Indeed, in existing regimes, there 
are very few public expenditures that 
are truly neutral between competing 
conceptions of the good and very 
many that support particular cultures 
or identities in one way or another. 
Frequently that is the point of the 
expenditure. It is hard to know what 
space would be left for ordinary poli- 
tics if we were to take seriously even 
the modified version of the neutrality 
ideal as our sole guide. By contrast, the 
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ideal of evenhandedness provides a 
critical perspective, but one that is not 
so much at odds with the way liberal 
democratic states have come to add- 


‚ ress not only problems of culture and 


identity but many other political issues 
as well. 

Inthe same vein, thinking about 
fairness as evenhandedness may cor- 
respond more closely to our intuitive 
sense of what justice requires in a 
variety of situations where questions 
of culture and identity are at stake. 
To determine what justice requires 
in a particular case one.must often 
immerse oneself in the details of the 
case and make contextually sensitive 
judgments rather than rely primarily 
on the application of abstract general 
principles. 

Despite the many virtues of 
thinking about fairness as evenhand- 
edness, I do not want to abandon 
entirely the conception of fairness as 
neutrality (in its modified form). In 
some contexts, what justice requires 
is that the state take a hands off app- 
roach to culture and identity. In my 
view both conceptions of fairness 
play important roles in practice in the 
institutions and policies of liberal 
democratic states, and both should 
play important roles in any satisfac- 
tory critical account of what liberal 
democratic justice requires. Though 
they stand in considerable tension 
with one another, each one must sup- 
plementand constrain the other. 

[have not yet worked outa gene- 
ral theoretical account of how this 
would work and how the two ideals 
might be reconciled in principle, but, 
in the forthcoming work from which 
this essay is drawn, I try to show that 
such a reconciliation is possible in 
practice. The idea of justice as even- 
handedness deserves particular atten- 
tion today, however, because that 
conception has received less explicit 
attention incontemporary discussions 
of justice. 
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Constitutional 
predilections 


JAMES CHIRIYANKANDATH 


ON 26 November 1949, after almost 
three years of déliberation, the Con- 
stituent Assembly of India adopted a 
constitution for What remains the 
world’s largest liberal democracy. 
From our vantage point 50 years later, 
it is instructive to reflect on how thé 
‘founding fathers’ (along witha hand- 
ful of *mothers') sought to address 
issues of diversity. After all, in a world 
in which more thana third of all states 
possess constitutions acquired only in 
the first half of the 1990s, our consti- 
tution has survived the test of time far 
better than most of its post-colonial 
counterparts. g 

The debate in the Assembly 
reflected the paradoxes of the Indian 
situation. To begin with, there was the 
problem of reconciling the political 
form (i.e. the liberal democratic state) 
of a model of modernity based upon 
features that were relatively weak in 
India—industrialisation, rationalism, 
the secularisation of society, indivi- 
duation and democratisation — with 
the reality of India. This reality was of 
a society in which more than four- 
fifths of the population was illiterate 
and derived their livelihood from the 
land, 15 out of every 100 infants born 
died and the average life expectancy 
was just 32 years. 

It was an especially daunting 
challenge to conceive of a secular 
state in a country that had just been 


*1 am grateful to Sarah Cave, and colleagues 
inthe Department of Politics and Modern His- 
tory. London Guildhall University, for com- 
ments and suggestions. 
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partitioned on the basis of religion. 
Where, while there were over 50 mil- 
lion Muslims, Christians and Sikhs, 
and another 78 million belonged to 
Scheduled Castes or Tribes, nearly 
85% of the population of 361 million 
was classified as ‘Hindu’ in the 1951 
census. The nationalist movement 
itself had, especially under Gandhi, 
acquired an aura of religiosity so that 
the secular stance of Prime Minister 
Jawaharlal Nehru resembled a kind of 
splendid isolation. 


| was scarcely surprising that the 
form of secularism that found expres- 
sion in the Constitution was ambi- 
guous. Leaders like Deputy Prime 
Minister Sardar Patel, Rajendra 
Prasad, the President of the Constitu- 
ent Assembly, and K.M. Munshi, 
Patel's right-hand man in the Assem- 
bly, were sensitive, if not openly sym- 
pathetic, to the majoritarian Hindu 
sentiments voiced by anumber of Con- 
gressmen in the Constituent Assem- 
bly. They knew that their predilections 
were widely shared, especially among 
upper caste Hindi-speaking members 
from the United Provinces (U.P.), the 
Central Provinces (C.P.) and Berar, 
Biharand Punjab. 

The result was that the Consti- 
tution sought to do several things. It 
made some allowance for the role 
played by religion, especially Hindu- 
ism, in Indian life. It also gave statu- 
tory recognition to minorities, thereby 
implicitly accepting the existence of 
a majority. It aimed to foster a com- 
mon civic identity but then compro- 
misedthis by the provision ofreserved 
seats in legislatures to Schedule 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes (initially 
meant to last 1O years, no Parliament 
has contemplated doing away with 
this and its regular extension has 
becomea formality). 

While such measures may be 
regarded as having been defensible 


underthecircumstances (i.e. the Cons- 
titution wasas secularasitcould have 
been), it meant that issues not defini- 
tively resolved by the Constitution 
continued to form the subject of pub- 
lic controversy. Cow slaughter, religi- 
ous conversion, the status of Hindi as 
the national language, the preserva- 
tionofadistinct Sikh identity, the right 
of religious minorities to maintain their 
own personal law and reservation for 
the low castes have all occasioned not 
just heated debate but violent conflict 
over the past five decades. 

Anirony of independent India’s 
birth as a secular state was that the 
midwife — the Constituent Assembly 
—represented the final outcome of the 
communal politics that dominated the 
final years of British India. The Assem- 
bly was elected by the provincial 
assemblies of British India grouped 
into three sections — Muslim-majority 
areas in the north-west and north-east 
and the remaining Hindu-majority 
provinces. With each province allotted 
seats proportionate to its population, 
members were elected by legislators 
belonging to religious categories. The 
predictable outcome was that while 
the Muslim League claimed 73 of the 
78 Muslim seats and the Panthic 
Akalis three of the four Sikh ones, 
Congress won 202 ofthe 210 ‘general’ 
seats. 


Te Congress leadership sought to 
ensure that minority groups were 
adequately represented in the *gen- 
eral’ category. These included non- 
Congressmen seen as leaders of their 
respective communities such as B.R. 
Ambedkar, the Scheduled Castes 
spokesman, and the Anglo-Indian, 
Frank Anthony. In all some 30% ofthe 
post-partition Constituent Assembly 
(37.596 excluding the members from 
the former princely states) was made 
up of representatives of minorities. 
This reflected the makeup of Indian 


society — according to the 1951 census 
37.8% of the population were either 
non-Hindu or belonged to the Sche- 
duled Castes and Tribes. 

However, it would not be true to 
assume from this that the Assembly 
represented a microcosm of Indian 
society. Most strikingly, Brahmins, 
who formed about 596 of the popula- 
tion, accounted for around a quarter of 
the total of 407 individuals who served 
in ће body between 1946 and 1949 (it 
had 307 members in 1949).' Their pre- 
ponderance was especially evident 
among members from U.P. and Bom- 
bay ~ more thana third. 


T. Assembly also presented a con- 
trast to society at large in other res- 
pects. Only 15 women ever got to sit 
in itand whereas only one in six Indi- 
ans were literate, an analysis of the 
membership ofthe Provisional Parlia- 
ment reveals that 68% of the members 
were graduates with a further 1896 
having attended college or high 
school? Inacountry where more than 
80% of the population still lived on 
the land, people with a professional 
background formed over three-fifths 
of its first legislature — lawyers alone 
contributing almost a third. 

But what was perhaps most sig- 
nificantabout the Assembly members 
in terms of the task they had to under- 


1. From data collected from a wide range of 
documentary sources it appears that of the 407. 
122 were non-Brahmin caste Hindus (30%), 
95 Brahmins (23.3), 53 other caste Hindus, 
including both Brahmins and non-Brahmins 
(13), 33 Scheduled Castes (8.1). 45 Muslim 


(11.1), I4 Sikh (3.4). 12 Christian (2.9), 6 Parsi 


(1.5). 5 tribals (1.2). 4 Anglo-Indian (1),4 Jain 
(1). 3 Brahmo Samaj (0.7), 2 Nepali Gurkhas 
(0.5). It was not possible to ascertain the caste 
background of nine members (2.2). lam grate- 
ful to Christophe Jaffrelot for helping fill some 
of the gaps. 

2. Subhash С. Kashyap, History of the Parlia- 
ment of India, Vol. IT. Shipra Publications. 
Delhi, 1995, p.49. 


3. W.H. Morris-Jones, Parliament in India. 
Longmans, London. 1957, p. 120. 
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take was the fact that almost half (200 
of the 407) were serving members of 
other legislatures at the time of their 
election and nearly one in six (61) also 
served as ministers either at the centre 
or in the provinces. Since the Assem- 
bly also functioned as independent 
India’s first Parliament, this experi- 
ence tempered its nationalist fervour 
and Gandhian.idealism with an aware- 
ness of what was practical and prudent. 


I. debates revealed a range of atti- 
tudes towards secularism. Analysing 
the contributions of the hundred or 
so members who spoke on pertinent 
issues, they can be grouped in five 
broad, sometimes overlapping, cate- 
gories: dogmatic, secularists, those 
favouring ‘unity in diversity’, majori- 
tarian Hindus, Gandhian critics, and 
minority advocates of special rights 
or protection. 

Some of the most uncompro- 
mising proponents of a secular state 
belonged to religious minorities — 
notably the Christian Minister of 
Health Rajkumari Amrit Kaur, the 
Parsi (and erstwhile socialist) Minoo 
Masani, the socialist economist K.T. 
Shah (a Jain), Tajamul Husain, a Shia 
Muslim landlord, and Frank Anthony. 
Among the others were two Congress- 
women (Hansa Mehta and Renuka 
Ray), a former leader of the defunct 
National Liberal Federation (H.N. 
Kunzru) and anewspaper editor from 
Madras who led the opposition to the 
imposition of Hindi as the sole natio- 
nal language (K. Santhanam). To this 
atypical collection can be added Baba- 
saheb Ambedkar, whose contribu- 
tions were made more circumspect 
by his concern forthe advancement of 
the Scheduled Castes and his role as 
chairman of the drafting committee. 

More influential within the 
Assembly were those who interpreted 
secularism to mean religious plura- 
lism and the equal treatment of all 
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religions by the state. Among those 
who favoured such an attitude were 
religious-minded members from dif- 
ferent faiths including the Tamil Brah- 
min philosopher (апа future 


` President) Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan, 


and a Catholic Jesuit priest, Jerome 
D’ Souza. The idea also appealed to 
the romantic in Nehru — ‘the glory of 
India has been the way in which it 
manages to keep two things going at 
the same time: ... infinite variety and 
... unity in that variety’ (speech on 8 
November 1948, Constituent Assem- 
bly Debates? VII, p. 323). 


A report by a commission on uni- 
versity education chaired by Radha- 
krishnan held that, ‘The absolute 
religious neutrality of the state can be 


preserved ... if what is good and great ` 


in every religion is presented, and 
what is more essential, the unity of all 
religion.’* D.E. Smith has pointed out 
how such an idea, to which Gandhi also 
subscribed, represented an unverifi- 
able religious dogma, the propagation 
of which was not the proper function 
of a secular state, however useful it 
might be in strengthening it. This 
inconsistency, based as it was upon the 
assumption that Hinduism was some- 
how naturally secular, has caused the 
Indian state to be described as ‘majo- 
ritarian’.” 

In fact many Hindu majorita- 
rians harboured misgivings about the 
Constitution. While Sardar Patel and 
K.M. Munshi were instrumental in 
getting rid of separate electorates and 


: 4, Hereafter CAD. 


5. D.E. Smith, Jandia asa Secular State, Oxford 
University Press, Princeton, 1963, p. 150. 


6. K.N. Katju, an Assemblyman who later 
became Nehru’s Home Minister, declared in 
1953 that ‘without a Hindu majority, India 
could not have adopted a secular constitution’ 
(ibid., p. 405). 

7. Prakash Chandra Upadhyaya, "The Politics 
of Indian Secularism’, Modern Asian Studies 
26(4), 1992, p. 845. 


reserved seats for religious minorities, 
their preparedness to accommodate 
minority sensitivities in religious and 
social matters, as well as the lack of 
reference in the Constitution to God, 
toadistinctly Hindu identity ortocen- 
tral tenets of Brahminical Hinduism 
such as the notion of dharma, left 
the majoritarians dissatisfied. Those 
expressing majoritarian sentiments 
includedasprinkling of Congressmen 
from eastern and southern India but 
were mostly uppercaste Hindi speak- 
ers from U.P., Bihar, C.P. and Berar 
and East Punjab. The most prominent 
was Purushottamdas Tandon, elected 
Congress President with Patel's sup- 
port in 1950 (he was forced to resign 
after Patel's death and aconfrontation 
with Nehru the following year). 


Those criticising the Draft Constitu- 
tion as ‘un-Gandhian’ included some 
majoritarians but the feeling that it 
had abandoned Gandhian ideals was 
more widespread. Arun Chandra 
Guha, a violent revolutionary turned 
Gandhian from Bengal, was among 
the many members unhappy with the 
draft tabled by Ambedkar in Novem- 
ber 1948. Responding toAmbedkar’s 
scathing attack on village India as ‘a 
sink of localism, a den of ignorance, 
narrow-mindedness and communa- 
lism’ (CAD VII, p.39), he regretted that 
the document bore ‘no trace of Gan- 
dhian social and political outlook’ 
and argued that the village be made the 
basisofthe machinery of government 
(CAD VII, p. 256). 

After Partition, Muslims and 
Akali Sikhs advocating special provi- 
sions for religious minorities found 
themselves isolated. Members belon- 
ging to other non-Hindu groups, 
notably Christians and Parsis, tended 
to adopt either the dogmatic secula- 
ristor ‘unity in diversity’ viewpoints, 
holding that the best guarantee of equal 


treatment lay in the development of a 


bs 
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common civil identity irrespective of 
religious differences. Though the odd 
Muslim or Sikh went along with this, 
the peculiar situation facing them left 
most Muslim and Sikh representatives 
torn between struggling forthe reten- 
tion of political safeguards and facing 
uptothe new realities. 


T. Muslim Leaguers in the Assem- 
bly were in an unenviable position. 
Bereft of leadership as the most 
prominent left for Pakistan, the major- 
ity of north Indian Muslims eventually 
acquiesced in the abandonment of 
reserved seats while seeking to pre- 
serve religious freedoms: Only an 
isolated handful of members from 
Madras led by Mohammed Ismail 
decided to revivethe League and con- 
tinue to hold out for the maintenance 
of reserved seats (and even separate 
electorates). The position of the mar- 
ginalised nationalist Muslims within 
Congress was notany easierand Abul 
Kalam Azad, the most senior Muslim 
Congressman and Education Minis- 
ter, who has been described as form- 
ing, together with Nehru, Patel and 
Prasad, the ‘oligarchy within the 
Assembly’ ,* was conspicuously silent 
inthe debates on secularism. 

The case of the Sikhs of Punjab, 
as the community that had suffered 
most from Partition, was a bit differ- 
ent. The Akali representatives felt that 
they had the right to demand special 
protection and the seemingly grudg- 
ingconcessions made by Sardar Patel 
left them embittered (the two Akali 
members refused to sign the Consti- 
tution). 

The debate on minority rights 
involved the consideration of three 
different kinds of rights: political rep- 


‘resentation, freedom of religion and 


cultural autonomy. The writers of the 


8. Granville Austin, The Indian Constitution: 
Cornerstone of a Nation, Clarendon Press, 
Oxford, 1966, p.21. | 


Constitution faced a dilemma. Under- 
writing any minority ‘rights’ could be 
seen as compromising the secular 
character ofthe state but if such rights 
were left unprotected, there was the 
danger that the state might be secular 
in form but unrestrainedly majorita- 
rianin practice. 

In the aftermath of Partition 
there was wide agreement among 
Congressmen that there was no place 
in an independent India for thé sepa- 
rate communalelectorates introduced 
by the British under the Morley-Minto 
reforms of 1909. Nevertheless, the 
Report on Minority Rights, tabled by 
Sardar Patel as the Chairman of the 
Advisory Committee, initially recom- 
mended the continued reservation of 
seats (on the basis of common elector- 
ates) in legislatures for Muslims, 
Christians and the Scheduled Castes 
(the case of the Sikhs was left pend- 
ing owing to the dislocation occa- 
sioned by the partition of Punjab). 


B. behind the scenes Sardar Patel 
and K.M. Munshi, supported by Pro- 
fessor H.C. Mookerjee, the Christian 
Chairman ofthe Minorities Sub Com- 
mittee, and Tajamul Husain,? an 
ex-Muslim Leaguer who struck a 
stridently secular pose, soughtto per- 
suade minority representatives of the 
inadvisability of insisting on separate 
representation. Eventually, the majo- 
rity of erstwhile Muslim Leaguers, 
demoralised by theirabandonment by 
Jinnah following the creation of Paki- 
stan, came around to accepting anend 
to reservation even before the nation- 
alist Muslims. 

In May 1949, six months before 
the Assembly concluded its delibera- 
tions, Sardar Patel moved the final 


9. The fact that Husain was a Shia Muslim is 


significant. Jinnah’s Muslim League was ` 


dominated by Sunnis and the Shia Political 
Conference had decided to support common 
electorates without reservation. ` 


Report of the Advisory Committee on 
Minorities, abandoning reservation 
for minority religious groups. The. 
principle of universality was only to 
be diluted by the temporary retention 
of reservation to redress the age- 
old social discrimination suffered 
by Scheduled Castes and Tribes (as 
well as to address the special prob- 
lems faced by thesmall Anglo-Indian 
community) (Arts. 330-342 of the 
Constitution). The end of separate 
representation on the basis of religion 
was hailed by Patel, without any appa- 
rent hint of irony, as making it possi- 
ble *to lay, with the grace of God and 
with theblessings ofthe almighty, the 
foundations of a true secular demo- 
cratic state’ (26 May 1949, CAD VIII, 
p.354). 


T.. pious reaction was indicative 
ofthe ratherdifferentattitude taken by 
the makers of the Constitution when 
it came to dealing with the religious 
concerns of minorities. When Minoo 
Masani, together with Ambedkar 
and the two women members (Raj- 
kumari Amrit Kaurand Hansa Mehta), 
pressed in the Fundamental Rights 
Sub-Committee for an enforceable 
commitment to a uniform civil code, 
this was successfully opposed by the 
male upper caste Hindu majority on 
thecommittee. As aresult, and mainly 
in'deference to the vocal opposition 
of Muslim members to any threat of 
state interference with their personal 
law, the objective of a uniform civil 
code for all citizens was relegated to 
the status of anon-justiciable directive 
principle of state policy (Art. 44)." 

A similarconcern showed itself 
in Sardar Patel's proposal to omit a 
clause, vehemently opposed by Chris- 


10. Minoo Masani, Against the Tide, Vikas, 
New Delhi, 1981,pp.4-5 
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tian members and organisations, that 
explicitly outlawed conversion from 
one religion to another through coer- 
cion or undue influence. Despite the 
strong objections to the very idea of 
conversion expressed by majoritarian 
Hindu Congressmen such as Puru- 
shottamdas Tandon (speech of 1 May 
1947, CAD II, p. 492), the Constitu- 
tion's only reference to religious lib- 
erty wasthusa positive one, affirming 
‘the right freely to profess, practice 


‘and propagate religion’ (Art. 25.1). 


This was denounced by one majori- 
{апап Congressman, Lokanath Misra, 
as ‘a charter for Hindu enslavement’ 
(3 December 1948, CAD VII, p. 822). 


А... 29 of the Constitution pro- 
tected the right of any section ‘having 
adistinct language, script orculture... 
to conserve the same,’ while Article 
30 enshrined the right of ‘minorities, 
whether based on religion or language 
... to establish and administer educa- 
tional institutions of their choice.’ 
Like Articles 25 and 44, they reflected 
the distinction drawn between grant- 
ing political recognition to minori- 
ties and respecting their religious and 
cultural autonomy. On this there was 
no difference between the secular- 
minded Nehru, desiring national 
cohesion but sensitive to minority 
fears, and Patel, who despite his majo- 
ritarian instincts, was pragmatic 
enough to recognise the distinction. 
Perhaps this was because, when con- 
sidered together with some of the 
*Hindu' concerns that found expres- 
sion In the Constitution, it was a dis- 
tinction that was central to the 
subdued majoritarianism ofthe 'unity 
in diversity' viewpoint. 

In the Hindu majoritarian dis- 
course, cultural and religious themes, 
such as caste and the reform of Hin- 
duism and the adoption of Hindi as 
the sole national language, loomed 
large. ` 


Multiculturalism 


Inspite of the misgivings of Chris- 
tian missionaries and others, the Brit- 
ish colonial rulers had continued to 
act, albeit in more limited fashion, as 
the patrons and protectors of religi- 
ous institutions. So, the immediate 
state tradition that the makers of the 
Constitution had to draw upon was 
not one that conformed to a Jefferso- 
nian ‘wall of separation’ doctrine of 
secularism. In any case, scarcely any 
Congressmen argued that this was 
desirable, given the need to deal with 
the widespread practice of untoucha- 
bility in Indian society, aconcern lent 
urgency by Gandhi's struggle to elimi- 
nate it and Ambedkar’s fight to win 
political recognition for the untouch- 
ables. 


Paus the Hindu majoritarians, 
overwhelmingly caste Hindu by back- 
ground, were concerned first with 
establishing the 'Hindu' identity of out- 
castes. In August 1947, Sardar Patel 
accepted an amendment to the first 
Minority Rights Report from K.M. 
Munshi that explicitly referred to the 
Scheduled Castes as a ‘section of the 
Hindu Community’ (CAD V, p. 234). 
The Constitution prohibited the prac- 
tice of untouchability in any form (Art. 
17), further empowering the state to 
make any law ‘providing for social 
welfare and reform or the throwing 
open of Hindu religious institutions of 
a public character to all classes and 
sections of Hindus’ (Art. 25.2b). Sig- 
nificantly, an explanation was added 
that the reference to ‘Hindus’ included 
Sikhs, Jains and Buddhists. 

The wide powers granted to the 
state in pursuit of the reform of Hindu 
social practices sharply contrasted 
with the concern not to be seen as 
interfering with the religious practices 
of Muslims or Christians. By associ- 
ating the Indian state with the reform 
of the social practices of people belon- 


ging toaparticular religious tradition, 


it placed the state in a unique position 
in relation to that tradition. 


О... the majoritarian themes that 
found expression in the Assembly 
debate, the most contentious was the 
adoption of Hindi as the sole national 
language, discussion of which was 
postponed almosttothe very end ofthe 
deliberations. Fears of Hindi domina- 
tionamong both Urdu-speaking Mus- 
lim members and non-Hindi speakers, 


especially from the South, contributed’ 


to an imperfect congruence of the pro 
and anti-camps in the debates over 
secularism and language. 

In an uncompromising speech 
(delivered in Hindi, unlike the majo- 
rity of speeches which were in Eng- 
lish'?), Seth Govind Das, the foremost 
spokesman for the Hindi enthusiasts, 
described Urdu (written in Arabic 
scriptand strongly influenced by Ara- 
bic and Persian) as drawing 'inspira- 
tion from outside this country’ and 
supported by people who were com- 
munalin their outlook. Rejecting the 
notion that the acceptance of a secu- 
larstate impliedthe acceptance of cul- 
tural heterogeneity, he declared that, 
‘For thousands of years one and the 
same culture has all along been obtain- 
ing here... It is in order to maintain 
this tradition that we want one lan- 
guage and one script for the whole 
country.' (12September 1949, CADIX, 
p.1328) 


But what the language debate ` 


actually did was highlight the fact that 
religious identity represented only one 
of the potential fissures in the Indian 
body politic. Recognising this, even 
some erstwhile Hindi enthusiasts like 
К.М. Munshi became convinced of 
the need forcompromise. ? Acommit- 


12. On average the Constituent Assembly 
(Legislative) recorded ten minutes or less of 
Hindi reporting a day (Morris-Jones, ор. cit., 
p. 145). 


13. К.М. Munshi, Pilgrimage to Freedom, 
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tee assigned to find a way out of the 
impasse evolved a formula by which 
Hindi inthe Devanagari script would 
become the official language of the 
Union and international (rather than 
Nagari) numerals be used for official 
purposes (Art. 343). The proviso was 
that English would continue to be used 
forofficial purposes for 15 years with 
Parliament allowed to provide for its 
continued use thereafter. 


A. with minorities and separate 
electorates, the one attempt to unam- 
biguously define political identity 
along majoritarian lines also failed. In 
August 1949, P.S. Deshmukh, a Con- 
gressman from the Central Provinces, 
proposed an amendment giving all 
Hindus and Sikhs the right to become 
citizens of India, arguing that, ‘Here 
we are an entire nation with a history 
of thousands of years and we are going 
to discard it, in spite of the fact that nei- 
ther the Hindu nor the Sikh has any 
other place in the wide world to goto... 
But we are a secular state and do not 
want to recognise the fact ... If the 
Muslims want an exclusive place for 
themselves called Pakistan, why 
should not Hindus and Sikhs have 
Indiaas their home?’ (CADIX, р. 356) 

The reference to a secular state 
drew an exasperated response from 
Nehru who asked, ‘May I beg with 
all humility those gentlemen who 
use this word often to consult some 
dictionary before they use it? ... it 


is brought in all contexts, as if by say- 


ing that we are a secular state we 
have done something amazingly gen- 
erous.... We have only done someth- 
ing which every country does except 
a very few misguided and backward 
countries in the world.’ (CAD IX, 
p.401) 

Attracting the support of only a 
handful of members, the amendment 


1902-1950. Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Bom- 


bay, 1967. pp. 217-218. 
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was easily defeated. However, the fact 
that such a proposal could have been 
made by someone like Deshmukh, 
who held a doctorate from Oxford" 
and had served as a provincial minis- 
ter, is significant as 15 the fact that he 
went on to serve under Nehru for 10 
years as a Union minister of state. 
Clearly, the majoritarian discourse 
was one shared by a large number of 
middle-ranking Congress leaders 
whom Nehru, despite his command- 
ing stature, could not disregard. 
\ 


Сш the makers of the Constitu- 
tion have tackled the challenge pre- 
sented by India’s religious plurality 
any differently? It is difficult to see 
how. Indian secularism represented 
the outcome of contradictions: bet- 
ween the secular form of the modern 
state and a religious society; between 
contending visions of what India 
should be, embodied by some of the 
principal figures involved in drawing 
up the Constitution — Nehru, Patel, 
Prasad, Ambedkar; between the anxi- 
eties of minority religious groups 
and the majoritarian inclinations of 
many Hindu Congressmen; between 
the enthusiasts for Hindi and the fears 
of the non-Hindi speaking majority; 
and between the demands of a putative 
nation and the pressures of a diverse 
federal polity. These contradictions 
have not disappeared. 

Obscured for a time by being 
internalised within the Congress 
Party, over the past two decades the 
rise of Hindu nationalism and the 
growing political strength of regional 
and low caste parties have helped 
expose the tears in the fabric. But the 
fact that the cloth has not been rent tes- 
tifies to the lasting utility of the deli- 
berately ambiguous concept of ‘unity 
indiversity’. 


14. His thesis was entitled “The Origin and 
Development of Religion in the Vedas’. 
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Multiculturalism 


PLURAL, diverse and multicultural 
are terms commonly used to describe 
societies that comprise of different 
religions, races, languages and cul- 
tures. In everyday conversation these 
words are applied interchangeably, 
the assumption being that each of 
these expressions represents the same 
thing —namely, the presence of many, 
differentcommunities. While it is true 
that plural, diverse and multicultural 
point to the existence of ‘many’, it is 
less realized that they embody three 
quite distinct conceptions of ‘many’. 
The idea of multiplicity and difference 
that they incorporate are dissimilar in 
significant ways. Far from being syno- 
nyms they are discrete concepts with 
distinct meanings, contextual para- 
meters and symbolic spaces. It is this 
dissonance in meaning that we need 
to apprehend if we are to understand 
both the discourse on multicultural- 
ismand its relevance in contemporary 
political theory. 

Let us begin with the concept of 
plural. Plurality suggests the presence 
of many but it does not stipulate any- 
thing about the nature of many. How 
the multiple forms are structured, 
and how they relate to one another, are 
aspects on which the idea of plurality 
is silent. Consequently, the many that 


Rethinking multiculturalism 
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itdenotes could be manifold represen- 


tations of ‘one’; they could even be. 


reducible to a single unified whole. 
Alternately, the ‘many’ may be sepa- 
rate and unequal entities. As such, they 
may occupy different positions along 
a continuum; at times the many may 
be hierarchically arranged. All these 
possibilities can be envisaged within 
the concept of plurality. Thus, for 
instance, theexistence and worship of 
many, different gods makes Hinduism 
a plural religion even though the many 
are, in theultimate analysis, reducible 
to one supreme God. 

Similarly, we may speak of a 
multi-racial society as a plural society 
even when the different races are 
related to each other in a relationship 
of domination and subordination. 
Then again, we may see differentcaste 
communities in India as a sign of its 
plurality, even though these castes 
are hierarchically arranged. In another 
context, we could referto plural asso- 
ciations and plural centres of power 
within society, each of which seek to 
influence the centre — the *one' that 
constitutes the core. We may associ- 
ate the presence of many interest 
groups in a society with pluralism 
even when some groupsarerelatively 
powerless. Even when the lobbying 


groups are all members of one and the 
same class, the presence of several 
groups is seen as an indicator of its. 
plural character. This is the idea of 
pluralism that political theorists used 
in their study of industrialized west- 
ern societies, and it is on the basis of 
this understanding that they distin- 
guished between totalitarian and 
democratic polities. Here again, plu- 
rality symbolized the presence of 
more than one, butthatis all. 


T. existence of *many' became a 
sign of democracy in the 20th century 
because the presence of one, for ins- 
tance, опе ideology, one political party, 
one electoral candidate, was regarded 
to beasign of state coercion. Hence, 
the presence of many — associations, 
interest groups, political parties and so 
оп was seen asa minimum condition 
of frcedom. The fact that these many 
entities may express one andthe same 
ideology was an aspect that did not 
diminish the democratic content of a 
system. Whilethis reading of democ- 
racy was insensitive to structures of 
inequality that continued to exist in 
these societies despite the presence of 
amultitude of groups, it was correct in 
onesmallrespect: the presenceof many 
is a precondition for the recognition 
of difference. We need to acknow- 
ledgethe presence of many before we 
can speak of difference and diversity. 

To say this is not to suggest a 
necessary connection between the 
concept of plurality and diversity. Plu- 
rality merely suggests the presence of 
many; diversity points to the existence 
of many that are different, heteroge- 
neous and often incommensurable. To 
put it in another way, when we speak 
of diversity we refer to multiplicity 
that is not collapsible into one. The 
many, in this conception, are discrete 
and separate entities that are different 
from one another. The difference in 
fact limits comparison. 


It was this notion of difference 
and diversity that German historians 
developed in the mid- 18th century. 
Theorists of Enlightenment in Eng- 
land and France noted the existence 
of plural cultures and civilizations. 
However, in keeping with their under- 
standing of plurality, they arranged 
these cultures hierarchically. The 
history of humankind, in their view, 
represented progress — from the dark 
ages to the civilized, enlightened 
present. In making this assessment 
the Philosophes used their contempo- 
rary sensibilities to judge all other cul- 
tures, and it was from the perspective 
of their own historical world that other 
civilizations in the past, as well as 
existing non-industrial, absolutist 
regimes, seemed to be lagging behind. 


T. German historians, from Herder 
to Ranke, used the idea of cultural 
diversity to question this judgement 
of the Enlightenment. They argued 
that human history wasconstituted by 
discrete and heterogeneous cultures, 
each with its own values, moral and 
aesthetic norms, and political and eco- 
nomic structures. Thus, each culture 
was ‘initselfa whole’! complete, with 
its own centre of happiness. ‘Can it 
be, that thousands are made for one? 
All the generations that have passed 
away, merely for the last? Every indi- 
vidual, only for.the species, that is 
for the image of the abstract name? 
The Allwise sports not in this manner: 
he invents no finespun shadowy 
dreams: he lives and feels in each of 
his children with paternal affection, 
as though it were the only creature in 
the world.'? 


1. J.G. von Herder, On Social and Political 
Culture, translated and edited by F.M. Barnard, 
Cambridge University Press, Cambridge, 
1969, р. 188. 

2.J.G. von Herder, "Philosophy of History’, іп 
Outline ofa Philosophy of History translated 
by T. Churchill. Bergman Publishers, New 
York. 1966, p. 229. 


To emphasize the authentic and 
unique nature of each culture, Herder 


represented themas ‘children’ of God : 


which were destined to carve their 
own distinct Identity and future, Sub- 
sequent historians and philosophers 
drew upon this idea of diversity to 
point to-the heterogeneity and incom- 
mensurability of different epochs and 
civilizations. However, the peculiar- 
ity of this framework was that it 
accommodated diversity only histori- 
cally. Thatis, it maintained that history 
is defined by a succession of diverse 
cultures or values, but each culture 
manifests a single idea. Thus while 
eachera wascharacterized by a defined 
‘spirit’ orvolkgeist, historical succes- 


sion provided evidence of difference, 


anddiversity. 


Г. German historicist tradition 


elucidated the distinction between 
plurality and diversity. Since then the 
idea of irreducible difference ordiver- 
sity has been used ina variety of theo- 
retical contexts. The Occidentalists 
invoke this concept of diversity when 
they stress the difference between 
civilizations of Asia and Western Eu- 
rope and argue that the formerembody 
a set of values which are admirable 
in themselves. Advocates of ethno- 
social science also anchor their argu- 
ments in this conception of diversity 
or non-collapsible difference. They 
maintain that each society is unique in 
terms of its internal structure, institu- 
tions and values. Consequently, it 
must be studied in its own terms. That 
is, through the language and values 
internal to it, instead of those that are 
imported from outside. 

Atanother level, this conception 
of diversity surfaces in the writings of 
contemporary liberals. The presence 
of different, and even incommensura- 
ble, epistemologies, perspectives, 
lifestyles, ideas and moral values is, 
for them, the crucial test of tolerance 
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and democracy in society. To protect 
this diversity of thought and belief 
they favour a procedural republic and 
give priority to rights. To the extent 
that the fatwa by Ayatollah Khomeini 
aimed to suppress this diversity of 
views, liberals protested against it. 


Т. concept of multiculturalism 
endorses the idea of difference and 
heterogeneity that is embodied in the 
concept of diversity. Albeit, in its dis- 
cussion of diverse communities, itdis- 
tinguishes between the majority 
community and the minorities. That 
is, the diverse cultural communities 
are categorized as majority or minori- 
ties. In modern democratic polities 
the state is usually identified with the 
majority culture, while communities 
that differ from it are designated as 
minorities. In emphasizing the irre- 
concilable differences between the 
majority and minority cultures, multi- 


culturalism locates incommensurable . 


differences within the boundaries of 
the state. In other words, diversity is 
no longer pushed outside the bounda- 
ries of the nation state. Further, as 
diverse communities coexist within 
the state, multiculturalism raises the 
issue of their equality. Itasks whether 
the different entities, constituting the 
many, are granted an equal status 
within the polity. 

The German historians and phi- 
losophers who spoke of cultural diver- 
sity, conveniently pushed differences 
outside the boundary of the state. The 
multiculturalists, on the other hand, 
place diversity within the borders of 
the nation state. Beginning with the 
empirical reality that most countries 
today are multiethnic and multina- 
tional societies, they examine whether 
these diverse communities receive 
equal and fair treatment in the public 
and political arena. In particular they 
analyze the ideology of liberalism and 
the practices of libéral nation states 


Multiculturalism 


to see if they disadvantage minority 
communities or discriminate against 
them on account of their difference. 
This concern for equality and 
non-discrimination of people of mino- 
rity communities links multicultura- 
lism to democracy in a fundamental 
way. The single most important value 
of democracy is non-discrimination. 


Historically, democratization has 


occurred through the struggles of dif- 
ferent people and classes against 
prevailing sources of social discrimi- 
nation in society. The early spokes- 
men of representative democracy, 
such as Locke and Paine, questioned 
the privileged status accorded to noble 
birth in the political arena. Subsequent 
struggles for democracy challenged 
the exclusion of propertyless classes, 
women and other racial and religious 
minorities from the public domain. 
Collectively, these voices of dissent 
argued that distribution of political 
rights must be delinked fromascriptive 
identities. Since caste, class, gender, 
race and religion had been identified 
as sources of discrimination, theorists 
of democracy argued that community 
membership must be disregarded in 
the political arena. Instead, individu- 
als should be treated as citizens with 
equal rights and entitlements. 


Т. concept of multiculturalism соп- 
tributes to this agenda of democrati- 
zation and non-discrimination. First, 
it locates cultural identity as a source 
of discrimination in society. While 
earlier theories focused on discrimi- 
nation that occurs on account of one’s 
religion, race and gender, multicul- 
turalism points to discrimination of 
minority cultures within the nation 
state. Second, it argues that equality 
for diverse cultures requires a sys- 
tem of special, group-differentiated 
rights? While liberals defend univer- 


3. Iris M. Young, ‘Polity and Group Differ- 


sal citizenship and equal rights as the 
most suitable instruments for counter- 
ing community based discrimination, 
the multiculturalists support special 
group rights for vulnerable minorities. 


S... thus, the concept of multi- 
culturalism is significantly different 
from that of plurality and diversity. 
While plurality simply represents the 
existence of many (more than one), 
multiculturalism points to the exist- 
ence of many which are equal in the 
publicarena. In other words, the pres- 
ence of many different communities 
in itself is notenough. The important 
thing is whether they are treated as 
equals by the state. 

" Analyzing the ideology and 
policies of western liberal democra- 
cies, advocates of multiculturalism 
argue that in these multiethnic and 
multinational Societies, minority cul- 
tures and communities are disadvan- 
taged in the public arena. They are 
disadvantaged through the cultural 
orientation and practices ofthe nation 
state. The policies of the state — e.g., 
those pertaining to official language, 
declaration of holidays, permitted 
rituals, prescribed dress code in pub- 
lic institutions, curricula in educa- 
tional institutions, laws on marriage, 
divorce and custody of children - con- 
tainamajoritarian cultural bias. They 
favour the majority community and, 
at the same time, place the minority 
communities at a disadvantage. 

Far instance, the declaration of 
English as the official language of 
Canada privileges the English speak- 
ing Canadians in the public arena and 
places the French-Canadians at a dis- 
advantage. Similarly, the Sabbath 
laws in America which declare Sun- 
day as apublic holiday, conformtothe 
religious practices of the Christian 
majority. This disadvantages the 


ence: ACritiqueofthe Ideal of Universal Citi- 


zenship'. Ethics 99(2), 1989, pp. 250-74. 
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Jews and the Muslims. And, even 


seemingly neutral laws pertaining to . 


compulsory education of children dis- 
advantage the Gypsies in Britain and 
the Amish in America.* Advocates of 
multiculturalism point to state laws 
that make it more difficult for the 
members of the minority community 
to compete in the public arena, as well 
as those that discriminate against 
minority cultures. Respect for diver- 
sity, in their view, implies equal space 
and opportunity for different cultures 
to sustain themselves. Consequently, 
policies that homogenize populations 
by disallowing culturally specific 
ways of life and practices are seen as 
being hostile to minorities. 


W.. protestingagainst systemic 
discrimination, theorists of multicul- 
turalism grant positive value to cul- 
tural diversity. According to them, the 
presence of diverse cultures enriches 
social life. Since each culture incor- 
porates a distinct conception of good 
life, the presence of diverse cultures 
exposes us to alternative ways of life. 
It provides concrete options that we 
could choose to explore and, above 
all, encourages self-criticism. Encoun- 
ters with the ‘other’ makes us aware 
of the limits of ourown world-view and 
reveals the existence of other human 
projects and ways of organizing soci- 
ety. As such, cultural diversity is a val- 
ued good and the state must make an 
effortto preserve it. 

Preservation of diverse cultures, 
particularly, minority cultures, req- 
uires special group rights. Classical 
theories of democracy were suspi- 
cious of group based rights because 
sucha system of distribution justified 
apartheid. Historically, linking of 


4, Bhikhu Parekh, ‘Equality ina Multicultural 
Society’, in Jane Franklin (ed.), Equality, ins- 
titute for Public Policy Research, London, 
1997; and Will Kymlicka, Multicultural Citi- 
zenship, Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1995. 


political and civil tights with commu- 
nity membership had been the basis 
of excluding some people from the 
political arena. 

In the present context where 
political rights have been extended to 
almost all classes of people in western 
democracies, the multiculturalists 
question the attempt by the state to assi- 
milate the diverse populations. They 


‘defend group rights primarily for the 


purpose of resisting forced assimila- 
tion. Atleastin part, cultures are sought 
to be preserved against the homoge- 
nizing impulses of the nation state. 
This conception of multicultura- 
lism emerged at atime when it became 
evident that ethnic identities had not 
dissolved in.market economies and 
democratic polities. The presence of 
*unmeltable' ethnics, despite immi- 
grant policies that aimed to bring in 
populations which could assimilate 
into the new world, necessitated fresh 
thinking about the nature of political 
institutions in multiethnic societies. 
The theory and practice of multicul- 
turalism was a response to this press- 
ing concern. Under the banner of 
multiculturalism, liberal nation states, 


‘such as Canada, provided special 


status to French language, endorsed 
bilingualism and devolved more pow- 
ers to Quebec—the only province with 
aFrench majority.“ All these measures 
sought to ensure that national minori- 
ties, such as French Canadians, have 
a fair chance of preserving and pro- 
tecting their linguistic and cultural 
identity. 

Today, theories of multicultura- 
lismreflect upon the special but diverse 
needs of the immigrant populations 
and indigenous people. They defend 
special land rights and self govern- 
ment for Native Indians in North 
America and argue that liberal demo- 


cracies must develop sensitivity to-' 


5. Evelyn Kallen, ‘Multiculturalism, Ideology, 
Policy and Reality’, Journal of Canadian Stud- 
ies 17(1), 1982, pp. 51-63. 


wards and respect for the cultural 
identity of immigrant populations. 
At the very minimum, they should 
provide opportunities for immigrant 
cultures to survive and preserve them- 
selves. However, ideally they should 
provide minorities with a sense of 
involvement. For this democracies 
would need to go beyond the minimal 
agenda of keeping cultures alive in the 
private domain. They would have to 
provide public and institutional recog- 
nition to minority cultures through a 
system of group rights. 


As gtothe multiculturalists 
grouprights ofthis nature for specific 
kinds of minorities will create a more 
integrated society. As minorities re- 
ceive institutional representation and 
their cultures survive and flourish, 
they will develop a sense of belong- 
ing and commitment to the state.^ 
This would reduce ethnic conflicts 
and make secession an unattractive 
option. Group rights would, in this 
way, be an inducement for minorities 
to remain within, and develop loyalty 
towards, the state of which they are at 
present a part. Minority rights are 
envisaged here as a special way of 
incorporating people into the polity. 

Theorists of multiculturalism 
make a distinction between inclusion 
and assimilation. The idea of uniform 
citizenship seeks to assimilate diverse 
populations by prescribing uniform or 
identical rules and practices. Group 
differentiated minority rights, on the 
other hand, include people both as 
citizens and as members of specific 
communities. It is therefore a non- 
homogenizing and non-assimilative 
mode of inclusion, 

The association of the nation 
state with an agenda of cultural homo- 


6. Joseph H. Carens, ‘Dimensions of Citizen- 
ship and National Identity in Canada’, The 


_ Philosophical Forum 28(1-2), 1996-97, 


pp. 111-123. 
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genization, the philosophical defence 
of the right to culture, and the justifi- 
cation of special rights for minorities 
in the form of group representation, 
self-government and polyethnicrights, 
has won multiculturalism many 
followers in contemporary times. 
While post-modernists upholding 
the politics of difference and minori- 
ties struggling for a voice in national 
political life find a natural ally in mul- 
ticulturalism, liberals fear that multi- 
cultural political strategies would 
strengthen community conflicts and 
pose achallenge to national unity. The 
feminists too are anxious that protec- 
tion granted to cultural community 
practices may destroy the limited 
gains that the women’s movement 
has so far secured. Since most cultu- 
res endorse and permit control over 
women by men, preserving cultural 
practices may well become another 
way of allowing patriarchal domina- 
tion in society. Group rights may, thus, 
assist in the continued subordination 
of women. 


Т. apprehensions of the feminists 
and liberals are well-founded and 
deserve serious consideration. In par- 
ticular, we need to examine whether 
communities should be given special 
rights to preserve theirculture. Should 
communities have the right to protect 
all prevalent practices? Are all exist- 
ing practices crucial for preserving a 
particular way of life? Should the state 
define the limits of permissible diver- 
sity? Should it stipulate minimum 
conditions that all cultures mustadhere 
to? Since cultures are not homogene- 
ous entities, whose voice: should be 
heard and counted by the state? 
Theseare questions that need to 
be analyzed further within the frame- 
work of multiculturalism. There ts 
also need to incorporate the experi- 
ence of different societies and contest- 


' ingcommunities before we can arrive 
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at a general framework ora set of prin- 
ciples to deal with the special needs 
of diverse minorities. Above all, we 
need to differentiate between rights 
that minorities may need to combat 
direct or latent discrimination and 
those that are needed to preserve their 
culture. 


Т. difficulties with contemporary 
theories of multiculturalism arise 
from the conflation of these two quite 
distinct concerns relating to non dis- 
crimination and preservation of cul- 
tures. In their analysis of the liberal 
democratic state, multiculturalists 
note the contexts and policies that 
discriminate against minorities. How- 
ever, while responding to the prob- 
lems faced by these communities they 
recommend and justify special rights 
to minorities for preserving their cul- 
ture. In making this suggestion they 
postulate a link between non discrimi- 
nation and preservation of diverse 
minority cultures. This association of 
cultural diversity with non discrimi- 
nation provides a powerful rationale 
for not interfering with, or restricting 
in any way, the existing community 
practices. | 

So long as the Pueblo Indians 
define their identity in religious terms, 
they remain free to disallow conver- 
sions and punish the convert, so as to 
continue with their own distinct way 
of life. Communities of Native Ameri- 
cans can go on denying women, who 
marry outside the community, rights 
to reservation land. Village communi- 
ties in India can punish individuals 


who disobey caste hierarchy and pre- ` 


scribed marriage rules. And some 
tribes may even decide to kill persons 
whoare designated as evil by the holy 
spirits. All this and much more could 
easily be justified in the name of pre- 
serving culture. If special rights are 
granted to communities only for the 


` sake of promoting heterogeneity, and 


without protecting intra-group equal- 
ity, then multiculturalism would be 
seriously flawed. 

Consequently, it is extremely 
important to distinguish between 
policies that are a source of discrimi- 
nation of minorities from the demand 
for preserving cultures that is often 
presented by minorities. To simply say 
that special rights will (or should) be 
granted to minorities only to counter 
‘external pressures’ that can desta- 
bilize or destroy the minority culture’ 
does not really solve the problem. 
Rights which are granted to commu- 
nities to protect their culture from 
threats that come from the larger so- 
ciety invariably empower the commu- 
nity against its own members. Special 
land rights that Native Americans 
need to protect their culture against 
economic and political pressures that 
come from the rest of society, neces- 
sarily grant the community the right 
to deny individual claims to property 
that may arise from within the com- 
munity. One cannot give the right to 
sustain a culture against external 
pressures without simultaneously 
empowering the community against 
dissenting voices that exist within on 
that issue. 


О. cannot also take recourse to 
the argument that "operative public 
values’® that are enshrined in the Con- 
stitution can be the basis of determin- 
ing what kind of diversity may ormay 
not be protected and preserved. Till 
the 1960s, shared public values in 
America denied the Black community 
the right to vote and in Canada the pre- 
vailing consensus did not extend citi- 
zenship rights to Native Americans. 
Thus, the operative values and shared 


7. Will Kymlicka, ор. cit., pp. 35-44. 
8. Bhikhu Parekh, ‘Cultural Diversity and Lib- 
eral Democracy', in Gurpreet Mahajan (ed), 


Democracy, Difference and Social Justice, 
Oxford University Press, Delhi. 1998, p. 221. 
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public norms may themselves buttress 
structures of discrimination. As such, 
they cannot be an acceptable way of 
prescribing the limits of permissible 
cultural diversity. 

In a democracy the concern for 
inter-group equality must be in tan- 
dem with the demand for intra-group 
equality. Consequently, multicul- 
turalists need to ensure that measures 
introduced for the purpose of enhanc- 
ing equality between groups do not 
become a means of sustaining struc- 
tures of inequality within the commu- 
nity. This may be possible only when 
multiculturalism dissociates special 
rights granted for countering systemic 
discrimination of minorities within 
the nation state from rights that may 
be necessary for preserving minority 
cultures. Preservation of cultural prac- 
tices can be, and often is, an excuse to 
continue with customs that perpetuate 
discrimination of some groups within 
the community; special rights cannot 
be justified for this end. 

Multiculturalism has raised 
important questions about the status of 
minorities within the nation state. Lib- 
eral democracies are now compelled 
to analyze the implications of their 
social and cultural policies to see if 
they discriminate against minorities. 
By asking whether different commu- 
nities are treated as equals within the 
democratic polity, multiculturalism 
has also shown that the presence of 
many, plural cultures and communi- 
ties isnotenough. Within ademocracy 
what is necessary is that difference 
must not bea source of discrimination. 
It must be acknowledged, accommo- 
dated and, above all, given an equal 
position within a democratic polity. 
However, this multicultural agenda 
of inter-group equality must be fac- 
tored along with the concern for intra- 


group equality. Without the latter it . 


may become a hindrance to, rather 
than a support for, the struggles for 
democracy. . 
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Comment 


Understanding the demonization process 


RELIGIOUS fundamentalism in the present age is like 
a mirror, a rear view mirror in which we see others in 
the historical traffic trailing behind our modernity, but 
not ourselves. There is no established religion in the 
world without fundamentalist sections. It is a part of 
the challenges and threats of change, an almost irre- 
sistible force in the history of the world in the last two 
centuries affecting all aspects from science and tech- 
nology to lifestyles, from earlier authoritarian socie- 
ties to modern liberal democratic ones. They are like 
the tides in our life which ebb and flow. 

The fundamentalism of the media is a creature 
of another religion, another culture; a threatening spirit 
of either violence and death when the West looks East; 
ora libertine Satan of western consumerism and moral 
decay when the East looks West. To some extent it is 
an East-West divide, as also an old-new orthodox/het- 
erodox and a generational divide. It is as subject to 
politicization as any divide in human affairs. And 


* A.D. Moddie is the author of Brahmanical Culture and Moder- 
nity and India in Search of Values. 
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politicization encourages demonization in national and 
cultural forms, the way Khomeini, Gaddafi, the RSS and 
Shiv Sena have been demonized from one point of 
view, and the way western capitalism, Ronald Reagan, 
Hollywood, Coca-Cola and beauty queens have been 
demonized from another. 

. Each of these has deeper nuances from below the 
surface. They are identified as opposing national cul- 
tures beyond religions, and they take on nationalistic, ' 
jingoistic euphoria, far from matters of spirit and the 
transcendental in the original religions. So the media 
and nationalism create their own anti-national demons, 
and they then generate a primordial kind of hate and 
divisiveness. These once led to the Crusades, the wars 
of religion, to jehad, and even to the ‘white man’s bur- 
den’ in which colonialism and evangelism rode in tan- 
dem aboard the chariot of imperialism. 

The politicization of any kind of fundamental- 
ism in the 20th century has also led to the harsh phe- 
nomenon of ‘ethnic cleansing’ — from the Nazi 
holocaust of the Jews to the 1400 year old fratricidal 


m 


conflict between the followers of Mohammed among 
Sunnis and Shias in the Islamic world; perhaps the 
world's oldest fundamentalist conflict, or the ethnic 
civil wars in Africa and now in Serbia. The message, 
whether of religion or science or ideology, is dimin- 
ished when itis madeexclusive. | 

So if fundamentalism is not just the ugly face of 
another’s religion or culture or cult and is found in all 
major religions and cultures, these foregoing percep- 
tions on both sides of the divide call for some deeper 
understanding of each and collectively. The alternative 
to understanding in this charged atmosphere between 
fundamentalists and anti-fundamentalists is mindless 
warring in a media-dominated politicized world. Let 
us first examine the varieties of fundamentalism, their 
differences and commonalties in each religion. 

V.S. Naipaul in Among the Believers offered the 
first and simplest explanation for fundamentalism in 
Islam. He said Islam was finding it hard to cope with 


the modern world and hence its anger, frustration and . 


rigid reactions. To an extent, this is common to all 
fundamentalisms: a fear of change hard to accept and 
cope with. Islamic fundamentalism puts women back 
behind the purdah, the latest experience being of the 
Taliban regime in Afghanistan. To that extent it is an 
assertion ofthe traditional patriarchal society. 
Further, there are degrees of the patriarch's 
dominance in the roles of women within and outside 
the home and family. Khomeini made a demon of west- 
ern consumerist society: "The Great Satan', which 
included its freedom and equality of women, apart from 
what appeared to be a sinful, permissive society, the 
visual symbols of which were Hollywood and TV. 
Fundamentalistic clergy seemed to fear an open liberal 
scientific education which challenged their traditional 
authority, and as some educated Muslims have pointed 
out was not in accordance with the views of the Koran 
and the Prophet's primary respect for ilm or knowledge. 
Even less fundamentalistic Islamic regimes seem to 
fear liberal, universal education as a threat to their 
authoritarian regimes. One wonders, therefore, whether 


the more fundamentalista regime, the more politicized’ 


its fundamentalism as an instrument of power through 
religion. Islam, incidentally, is the only religion which 
knew state power in the time of its founder, first in 
Medinaand then Mecca. 

Christian fundamentalism expresses itself in a 
literal interpretation of the Bible, with no concessions 
to Newton in the cosmic world and Darwin in the world 
of evolutionary life on earth, especially about man, 
once regarded as being made by God in his own image. 


So sections of Christian fundamentalism too found it 
hard to come to terms with science as a source of truth. 
It has also found it hard to come to terms with aspects 
of modern social life in divorces (marriage as a sacra- 
ment, notacontract), with abortion (as violence to God- 
given life), and with women priests (as a mark of 
equality in clerical affairs). 

Fundamentalist Christianity becomes even more 
evangelist, it seems to me, inthe conversion of pagans 
and lost souls. Christianity also knows extreme 
politicization among the Irish on one side, and various 
religious cults in the U.S. on the other. 

With all his great qualities as a world leader, Pope 
John Paul II is generally regarded as a Catholic funda- 
mentalist, but his politicizing role is seen in a different 
lightbetweenthe liberating role in Poland against com- 
munism and his apparently less liberal role in Latin 
America, in what has been called liberation theology. 
Theformer wasclearly pro-West in political terms; the 
latter seemed against western values of human rights 
and liberal democracy. Yet, Pope John Paul II has also 
preached to the U.S.A. on human rights and opening 
its doors to the poor of Latin America. 

Christian fundamentalism does not seem too 
strong or so adversarial as Islamic fundamentalism, as 
Christianity has also fostered its own liberation since 
the Renaissance, the Reformation, modern science, 
industrial democracy and secularism. These latter are 
strong forces, whereas they seem to be marginal in most 
Islamic societies. The Inquisition is long dead, but the 
fatwa still prevails. Christian women are far freer now 
than in, say 1800 AD; hardly ѕо іп Islam. 

Fivefactors seemto dominate recent Hindu fun- 
damentalism, uncharacteristic of it in all the past cen- 
turies. Theseare, first, anti-Muslimfeelings arising out 
of the loss of power to the Muslims a millennia ago; 
second, conversions to Islam and Christianity per- 
ceived asathreatto numbers in anew democracy; third, 
asimilarcultural threat fromthe Westas that perceived 
by Islamaffecting Sanskrit (vis-à-vis English), permis- 
sivelifestyles, films and TV; fourth, an EastIndia Com- 
pany complex towards the West in the economic and 
political sphere as a second invasion of Hindudom in 
the last millennium; and fifth, the political manifesta- 
tions of all of these in the phenomenon of Hindutva, 
Swaraj and Swadeshi, in which religion, culture, poli- 
tics and economics are all indissolubly mixed. 

Fundamentalistic Islam and Hinduism sharetwo 
things; first, an inability to draw distinctions between 
the religious and the secular; second, an East/West 
adversarial complex. Hence their strong and inevita- 
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ble political implications lending weight to Hunting- 
ton’s Clash of Civilizations in contemporary affairs. 
His thesis was that beyond economic and political 
interests in, say oil in the Middle East, the faultlines 
were civilizational and cultural, as between Christian- 
ity and Islam, or between Buddhist Tibetans and Com- 
munist Chinese, or between Hindu India and Muslim 
Pakistan. Religious and cultural extremists then see 
these faultlines as political opportunities. 

The two smaller archaic religions, Judaism and 
Zorastrianism, have their roots in fundamentalism 
in orthodox texts and ritualism. They find it hard to 
admit of modern rational changes, rather like the 
Papacy. Pristine forms and usages are paramount. 
Both have collective memories of conquest and per- 


secution and the loss of identity after the loss of home-’ 


lands in ancient Israel and ancient Iran. This affects the 
internal politics within the Zorastrian community. The 
political implications for Judaism are as much or 
more external as internal. This is because Judaism is a 
more far-flung faith than Zorastrianism, and its num- 
bers and influence have been far larger in global affairs. 

The far smaller Zorastrian diaspora beyond 
Tran and India, the two home countries, has been very 
recent, post 1970. Far from East-West hangups of 
Islam and Hinduism, both have taken a pragmatic 
view of westernization and modernization in the last 
two centuries, especially in education, business, and 
community welfare. They both share the psychology 
of isolates, a factor which encourages attachments to 
an orthodox, pristine past. Yet, they have embraced 
pragmatism to survive and prosper. ; 

What major and significant conclusions can one 
come to in terms of similarities and dissimilarities in 
this complex and compelling phenomenon of global 
fundamentalism, spanning the most well-known reli- 
gions, all originating in West and South Asia between 
the Mediterranean and the Ganga. 

First, Islamic and Hindu fundamentalism appear 
to share an East-West complex, arising from the 
politicization of inner cultural and outer economic and 
political conflicts in the history of the lastcentury, when 
East and West encountered each other in colonial and 
post-colonial conflict. To that extent, they seem to be 
part of Huntington’s Clash of Civilizations, beyond any 
one sphere of life. Apart from the East-West dimen- 
sions of these‘two fundamentalisms in the 20th cen- 
tury, their internal battleground, inter se, seems to have 
been the Indian subcontinent. It was a millennia-old 
story of Hindu-Muslim conflict which came to a cli- 
max in the partition of British Indiain 1947, and which 
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has been festering since, with implications in neigh- 
bouring Islamic-countries. Despite official India’s 
secular aspirations, Hindu fundamentalism has not 
expressed itself in any terrorist threats to the West as 
Islamic threats have been perceived by the West. 
Though, recently, both in Pakistan and in India, there 
have been violent attacks on small Christian commu- 
nities, either on grounds of ‘blasphemy’ in Pakistan 
or conversions in India, the roots of obscurantist 
intolerance are the same. f 

Second, all fundamentalisms — Islamic, Hindu, 
Muslim, Judaism, to a far lesser extent Zorastrianism 
— have exhibited strong partiarchal tendencies affect- 
ing women’s roles and rights. Islam still largely 
enforces the purdah with all its socio-economic 
implications. Hinduism still has strong prejudices 
against the female child viz. the widespread practice 
of dowry marriage with its economic and social impli- 
cations too. Occasionally, sati is still practised. 
Although most Christian societies have improved gen- 
der equality in the last century, ‘macho’ traditions of 
the old patriarchal society still continue, and Christian 
churches find it hard to admit women to the clergy. 
So far, earlier patriarchy is one of the roots of social 
fundamentalism. 

Third, all fundamentalisms are afraid of change, 
scientific, technological, and democratic — from the 
problems of the Papacy with the Copernican revolu- 
tion of the universe, the modern uses of biotechnology, 
to equal human rights for women — all the lifestyle 
implications of a liberal modern democracy. All such 
changes are part of that wider civilizational conflict of 
Huntington’s thesis, between and within societies. The 
more violent fundamentalisms do not hesitate to use 
the creations of science and technology to kill — be it 


bombs, nerve gas, or armaments. They reject the ques-. 


tioning, open-mindedness of good science. 

Fourth, all fundamentalisms have been politi- 
cized, again between and within societies. They share 
a common view of other men as being depraved and 
evil, calling fora harsh priestly guardianship, and even 
state policies, in Islamic, Catholic, Hindu, or Buddhist 
states. They seek a religious and authoritarian state. 
They all pose the same basic questions to the modern 
societies: (i) what kinds of societies do we want to be 
in this turmoil of cultures? (ii) how can we retain our 
pristine purity, the ideals of religions as originally con- 
veyed in religious texts, as practiced in early ritual and 
custom? and (iii) how can we keep at bay the cultural 
and other inroads and threats to perceived pristine 
purity and authenticity? 


ve 
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The heart of the problem lies in a world of irre- 
sistible change. This seemingly religious problem may 
well become the primary and fundamental problem of 
2]stcentury societies and states. Itcalls for alight glo- 
bal renaissance cum reformation in the light of two 
irresistible global forces — science, technology and 
their socio-economic and political implications and 
the spread of liberal democracies afterthe fall of Com- 
munism and military dictatorships. We are back to 
V.S. Naipaul'sthesis of coping between the old and the 
new worlds. This will be at the heart of future politics, 
even beyond the formidable forces of economics and 
technology. The psyche and the souls of human beings 
are no less important than bread, and all politicians 
know and manipulate it for political purposes. 

Modern media has spread the belief that funda- 
mentalism is solely areligious phenomenon. Some sci- 
entists also favour what may be called scientific 
fundamentalism. They may even advocate extremes 
of rationality, atheism, and even self-interest, particu- 
larly when more conservative public opinion could 


reduce their government grants for research, especially - 


in areas ‘denying patents in human genes and genetic 
engineering in animals and plants, a nebulous area 
between rational science and traditional values. 

Some scientists behave like religious fundamen- 
talists when they claim that science provides the ans- 
wers to all questions in life; that matter is all; that there 
is a complete divorce between science and religion. 
They forget Einstein when he said, ‘Religion without 
science is lame, but science without religion is blind.’ 
Such scientists then also tend to become a dogmatic 
cult and cease to be open-minded searchers for reali- 
ties and truths. In any case, all scientific ‘truths’ are pro- 
visional. Which scientist can claim the absolute, final 
truth? 

Some fundamentalisms are, sadly, killjoys when 
they inhibit creativity and pleasure in such innocent 
things as music, the arts and dancing. This may extend 
to the unread banning of literature as well. In medieval 
Europe, this creativity of the mind inhibited science 
too, as in the case of Copernicus. Even Plato was a 
fundamentalist, when he banned poets in his autho- 
ritarian ‘Republic’. Most asceticism, a characteristic 
of fundamentalism — whether of the cave, the monas- 
tery, or the mosque — suppresses the innocent and 
moderate joys of life. To that extent it leads to a pov- 
erty of the human spirit, and that takes away from 
the legitimate creative happiness of life. In an age of 
rising liberal democracy, censorship too needs to be 
liberal. 


One could well ask where lies true spirituality 
and true science and true art in this contemporary саш- 
dron of spirit and matter, of culture and bread, of toler- 
ance and intolerance, of the ethnic and the universal? 
Even in a more restricted field, what is happening to 
what was perceived as religion itself, which was once 
holistic toall human life. 

When Einstein, the father of modern science said, 
"The most wonderful thing we can experience is the 
mysterious,’ the artificial curtain between the spiritual 
and the material, between the secular and the sacred 
was lifted, and not by a priest ога philosopher but by a 
scientist. That remark also sprang from the two roots 
of spirituality, the complex nature of God’s creation, 
and true human humility. What was hitherto regarded 
as the natural has become the supernatural. Science has 
moved into the divine artist’s handiwork, with its baf- 
fling complexities from the DNA molecule to nebulae. 

After four billion years of the earth’s evolution, 
after only two or three millennia of man’s religion, we 
are making a revolutionary re-entry into man’s mind 
with all the sciences finding Einstein’s spiritual mys- 
tery in the creative, evolutionary universe; with the 
expanding inter-faith religious movement; with the 
new spirituality of Gaia, once the Greek goddess of the 
earth, now the scientific self-regulating force of the 
earth; and with millions of individuals crossing part 
boundaries of church, temple, mosque and synagogue, 
seeking their own paths to a kind of spiritual fulfillment 
in an age of atomic turmoil everywhere, all the time. It 
is also a time, this entry into the next century and the 
next millennium, when the old power to control and 
govern is giving way to freedoms—new ways toallow, 
to empower, to liberate child and adult, men and 
women, East and West. New truths are emerging from 
the souls of men. One thing is clear. There is no single, 
simple truth: no single prophet of the word. As the poet, 
Robert Browning wrote in Paraclesus: 

“And to know rather consists in opening out a way, 
Whence the imprisoned splendour may escape.’ 

Will the 21st century see the beginnings of that 
‘escape’ of ‘imprisoned splendour’, Einstein-like? Or 
will our fundamentalisms repeat the history of the past 
two millennia with the politicization of religion (and 
power), in place of true individual and group spiritu- 
ality, creative and joyful art, and with science and tech- 
nology raising the quality of life? One would hope that 
science, spirituality and art go together in the explora- 
tions of man’s consciousness in the 21 st century. 


A.D. Moddie 
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Books 


DEMOCRACY, DIFFERENCE AND SOCIAL 


JUSTICE edited by Gurpreet Mahajan. Oxford 
University Press, Dethi, 1998. 





DEMOCRACY, for most people today, seems to be a’ 


set of self-evident rules, principles and practices— more 
so in countries like India, where it came as an almost 
readymade and finished product. Teaching democratic 
theory and the history of democratic politics to students 
here, therefore, involves substantial effort. Imagine the 
incomprehension involved in coming to terms with the 
idea that till the early decades of the 20th century many 
western democracies did not have universal suffrage! 
That for years, notwithstanding the great principles of 
liberty, fraternity and equality, the majority of the 
populations—women constituting about half the popu- 
lation, and the propertyless— were simply non-citizens. 
Not to speak, of course, of the colonized populations 
in the continents of Asia, Africa and Latin America. 
Was this a contradiction in the thought of those early 
democrats? Was it hypocrisy? Or is there some other 
way of understanding this circumstance? A reader in 
democratic theory which gives a sense of the wide 
array of positions and debates that have gone into the 
making of this product is therefore really welcome. 
The volume under review, put together and 
edited by Gurpreet Mahajan, who has long been 
involved in teaching political theory, comprises a wide 
range of texts regarded as landmarks in the evolution 
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of democracy — its theory and practice included. So 
while the volume provides select extracts from the 
classical texts like those by Locke, Rousseau and 
Tom Paine, it also presents Jefferson's American Dec- 
laration of Independence, a letter by Abraham Lincoln 
on race and equality, or nearer home the report of the 
first Backward Classes Commission penned by Kaka 
Kalelkar. Classical statements against racism like the 
address by W.E.B. DuBois, or the paper on women’s 
rights by Harriet Taylor Mill and J.S. Mill are also fea- 
tured in the volume and help provide a glimpse of the 
debates so characteristic ofthe history of democracy. 
Mahajan has organized this immensely diverse 
material — articles, statements and manifesto extracts 
—inan interesting way by according a central place to 
the concept of difference. As she argues in her.intro- 
duction, ‘The particularity of democracy is that. . .it dis- 
tinguishes between two sorts of difference: those that 
are sources of inequality. ..and those that protect and 
nourish creativity.’ The former, she argues, democracy 
seeks to overcome, while celebrating the latter (p. 1). 
In fact, she asserts that it is the concept of difference 
that ‘allows us to understand the co-presence’ of the 
two apparently contradictory concepts (of liberty and 
equality) within a single ideology: an interesting idea 
which sheunfortunately does notelucidate. 
` . Nevertheless, deploying this notion as the cen- 


, tral organizing category, she classifies the texts in 


the volume into five different sections. The first titled 


‘Difference as Discrimination’ includes most of the 
essays/pieces mentioned above and two more on 
multiculturalism by Will Kymlicka and Yael Tamir. 
The second section, "Difference as Diversity’, includes 
another set of classic essays by such theorists as Arendt 
Lijphart on consociational democracy, John Calhoun 
on minority representation along with Michael 
Oakshott, Chantal Моше, John Gray, А.О. Lovejoy, 
Bhikhu Parekh, William Connolly and Carl Schmitt. 
The third section on ‘Socia! Justice’ includes essays 
by Rawls and Dworkin. Clearly, this galaxy of names 
itself indicates both the necessity and importance of 
bringing outa volume suchas this: simultaneously the 
difficulty of reviewing t. 

Mahajan notes at least five ways in which the 
notion of cultural difference transforms the very ter- 
rain of political theory. Àn insistence on the notion 
must necessarily interrogate the idea of formal equa- 
lity that believes in treating everybody equally — 
unequals included — in pursuance of its cherished 
goal of assimilation into ‘national’ cultures (pp. 7-8). 
To the extent that it insists on preserving the cultures 
ofthe marginalized, it also seeks to limit the liberty of 
some- notably that of ‘outsiders’ in the areas and lands 
inhabited by indigenous populations (p. 8). 

In doing all this, it resists the idea of a homoge- 
nous national culture — questioning thus the very 
project of the nation state (p. 9). By implication, then, 
if notexplicitly, this assertion of cultural difference also 
suspects and, in its stronger versions, interrogates, the 
idea of universal history (pp. 8-9) recognizing as it does 
different temporalities. Finally, she argues, it recasts 
and redefines the concerns of democratic theory as is 
evident, for instance, in the replacement of the old 
assimilationist ideal by a reintroduction of the idea 
of segregation (p. 9). The desegregation required by 
formal equality did not exactly lead to very happy 
consequences, as for example, with the experience of 
black children in mixed schools who faced crippling 
hostility. І 

However, given the fact that there has been such 
serious contestation and conflict over the meaning of 
various facets of democratic theory and practice which 
the collection of essays in the volume itself illustrates, 
it is remarkable that in her introduction Mahajan pro- 
duces a seamless narrative of the unfolding of the dis- 
course of democratic theory. So, *...social equality was 
written into democratic theory’ (p. 4); the right to fran- 
chise ‘was gradually extended to the propertyless 
classes, minority religions, oppressed races and 
women’ (p.3); and ‘though initially the presence of cul- 


tural differences was used to justify colonization... 
after considerable resistance from the colonized, these 
differences were consciously set aside to make place 
for independent nation-states’ (p. 3). The mention of 
resistances, struggles, conflicts and ruptures comes in 
this narrative merely as passing episodes in the reali- 
zation of itsessence — social equality. 

One has no quarrel with Mahajan when she says 
that because democratic thought spoke of representa- 
tive government, it. was forced to include people of 
various excluded categories. But rather than see these 
struggles and conflicts as constitutive of democratic 
theory and practice, she comes up with what appears 
tobeahighly implausible reading. To her, '(T)he point 
to note is that democratic theory was most sensitive 
to the demand for political participation...(A)s such 
equality in the political domain was its main concern’ 
(p. 3). What stood in the way of achieving this were 


social prejudices (p. 4) and to that extent, ‘institutions - 


and social practices that operated on the assumption 
of .. inequality had to be dismantled’ (p. 4). Ifone reads 
this with her earlier assertion that democracy seeks 
to overcome inequality while celebrating difference— 
we seem to be talking of not actually existing demo- 
cracies but the ideal, the utopia. But then, in that 
utopia, socialism could equally make the claims she 
makes on behalf of democracy. 

Coming to the section on India, it is striking that 
all four essays included in the volume are related to the 
issue of positive discrimination. In this section we have, 
apart from the extract from Kaka Kalelkar mentioned 
above, an article by D. L. Sheth — who was a member 
of the Backward Classes Commission —and two posi- 
tions from the other side represented by Andre Beteille 
and Dipankar Gupta. Probably because democracy 
came to India asa more or less ‘finished’ product, many 
of its other aspects have not really been an object of 
thought, contemplation and debate in the ways in which 
questions of equality and social justice have been. It 
may in fact be safely argued that democracy in India 
has been more preoccupied with tackling questions 
of social and economic discrimination and oppres- 
sion than.it has been with questions of liberty. The 
Emergency to this day remains, for instance, an unex- 
plored issue in Indian academic thinking. 

Finally, on a different note, a question raised by 
Carl Schmitt’s essay: the most astounding absence of 
all liberal democratic theory happens to be that organ- 
ism of modern society without which democracy 
would be impossible to imagine — the political party. 
It is amazing that neither constitutions nor texts of 
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political theory even refer to this central entity and 
Schmitt raises this in aspine-chilling way. 

The institutions ofthe parliamentary system are 
based on the idea that free and reasoned deliberations 
are the only way to sort things out—asifit were simply 
amatter right and wrong opinions that had to be sorted 
out. Schmitt on the other hand argues that political par- 
ties mobilize on the basis of interests and passion. There 
is an irreducible split, therefore, in his reading of the 
very heart of democracy — between the supposed sphere 
of reasonable discourse embodied in the parliamentary 
institutions and the sphere of passions and interests 
embodied in the mobilizational politics of parties. 

A frightening scenario developed around this 
split in the early decades of this century in Europe, of 
which moment this text of Schmitt’s is actually a pro- 
duct. The massive erosion of legitimacy of the parlia- 
mentary institutions was closely linked to the distance 
this faith in a rational public sphere marked from the 
‘irrational masses’ who suddenly entered them. That 
the ‘entry of the masses into history’ should spell doom 
for democracy is a paradox (or is it?) that stands in 
crying need of serious theorization — especially for us 
in Indiatoday. 


Aditya Nigam 


THE SAFFRON WAVE: Democracy and Hindu 
Nationalism in Modern India by Thomas Blom 
Hansen. Oxford University Press, Delhi, 1999. 


BJP AND THE EVOLUTION OF HINDU 
NATIONALISM: From Periphery to Centre 
by Partha S. Ghosh. Manohar, Delhi, 1999. 


FOR a party which had slumped to its worst-ever state 
in the mid-80s (a mere 2 seats in the 1984 Lok Sabha), 
to have come back to power for the third time at the 
end of the century must be some cause for satisfaction. 
Its strength in Parliament is now 182 and the vote share 
stands at 24%. More important, it has managed to win 
political respectability by being able to craft a 24 party 
alliance. Only three years back, despite being the sin- 
gle largest party in ће 1 1th Lok Sabha, its government 
could lasta mere 13 days because few parties were will- 
ing to associate with it. 

To read these developments as only a cynical 
coming together for power would be an error. In its 
trajectory from the periphery to centre-stage, the BJP 
has not just increased its vote share, it has broken 
out of its conventional social base, both spatial and 
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‘ethnic’. For long seen primarily as a North Indian 
urban party of the upper caste, middle class, trading 
Hindus, the BJP, as the survey data generated by the 
CSDS reveals, has both consolidated its presence among 
the upper caste-class Indians, it has made significant 
inroads into the upper OBCs as also the upwardly 
mobile sections of the SCs and STs. Equally, it has 
broken out of its spatial confines by significantly 
increasing its presence in the South and East. And the 
fact that much of this may be due to its alliances with 
regional partners does not reduce the significance of 
this right of centre, Hindu nationalist party becoming 
the key node around which the Indian polity currently 
revolves. 

Not unexpectedly, these developments have 
generated concern, if not fear, in what might be called 
the ‘secularist’ camp. It is pointed out that the growth 
in the support base of the party is fragile, limited and 
riven with contradictions. Not only is the BJP distrusted 
by religious minorities, its inroads into the lower caste- 
bloc remains thin. Equally, there is the reliance upon 
alliance partners, few of whom share its ideological 
preferences. Further, it is argued, that the alliances аге 
contingent upon a distrust of the Congress; that in the 
not too distant future, as different political formations 
attempt to consolidate their own areas of influence, the 
arrangements might snap. 

Far more significant than looking at the shifting 
electoral picture is a reading of the BJP as a negative 
social force, one which, if permitted to consolidate, will 
generate severe strains in India’s multicultural society. 
Critics point out, and not without basis, to the ideolo- 
gical underpinnings of the party, its favouring of an 
aggressive, homogenising Hindu nationalism; its cul- 
tural project which seeks to rewrite History, manipu- 
late symbols, control media and so on. The role of the 
party and its affiliates in various communal riots is 
highlighted as proof that despite its current moderate 
posturing, the BJP, at its heart, remains a communal 
(some argue fascist) force. 

Whatever be the differences in perception or 
political persuasion, the need for detailed research into 
and understanding about the party is incontestable. 
Over long years, what we had was a plethora of polemi- 
cal-ideological tracts — exercises which more served 
the purpose of helping the reader identify the procli- 
vity of the writer than inform him about the subject. 
Not only was much of the writing marked by an essen- 
tialism — relying as it did on statements of origins and 
beginnings — it was woefully inadequate on details 
aboutshifting social base, attitudes and policies. While 
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we did have some idea of electoral performance, 
knowledge about affiliate organisations—the RSS, VHP, 
Bajrang Dal, Rashtrasevika Samiti, Bhartiya Mazdoor 
Sangh, Swadeshi Jagran Manch, what to speak of the 
dozens of sadhu samaj’s — remained inadequate. One 
suspects that the paucity of analysis was a reflection 
not just of the laziness of our intellectual classes (in par- 
ticular about empirical research) but that there was 
genuine confusion about the requisite frameworks 
foranalysis. — 

The paucity of Indian scholarship has partially 
been met by the labours of foreign scholars — in par- 
ticular European. The earlier books by Bruce Graham 
(The Challenge of Hindu Nationalism, 1987; Hindu 
Nationalism and Indian Politics, 1990) have been sup- 
plemented by the detailed monographs by Christophe 
Jaffrelot (The Hindu Nationalist Movement and Indian 
Politics, 1996), Eva Hellman’s work on the Vishwa 
Hindu Parishad (1993), Peter Van der Veer’s masterly 
studies on the Ramjanmabhoomi movement (1988, 
1994) among others. To this growing list can now be 
added Thomas Blom Hansen's book. And justto prove 
that Indian scholarship too is waking up, we have the 
Yogendra Malik and V.B. Singh book (Hindu Nation- 
alists in India, 1995) and now Partha S. Ghosh. 

The two books under consideration are useful 
supplements to the literature, though they vary greatly 
in focus, style and theoretical elegance. For sheer 
information about the BJP and its affiliates, Ghosh’s 
book is quite unparalleled. The collection of quota- 
tions, documents, references on the Sangh Parivar’s 
history, ideology, political agenda, economic and 
foreign policy, as also basic electoral data provides 
an excellent base on which further questions can be 
considered. Апа yet, the book leaves the reader cold — 
possibly because Ghosh does not have a framework 
within which the information is structured. This is 
further compounded because of his excessive reliance 
on secondary material. . 

Partha Ghosh effectively counters the knee-jerk 
demonisation of the BJP in certain academic quarters, 
demonstrating not only its affinity with other main- 
stream political formations but its lack of ideological 
fixity (pragmatism). On many issues it is difficult to 
demarcate the Congress, with its fervent secularist pro- 
testations, from the BJP. Yet he insufficiently reflects 
upon the cultural project of the Sangh and the BJP — the 
one arena where it distinguishes itself from a ‘mere’ 
political party. Nor does he try to disentangle the many 
variants of Hindu nationalism and culture, crudely 
manifested in the growing divide between its upper 


caste and OBC leadership and base. And as for the 
troubling question, ‘Will the stabilization of BJP as 
the ruling party mean an end of multicultural India’, 
he has no answer. To write, "The BIP is communal, 
but... and the Congress is secular, but...’is only to beg 
the question. | 

Hansen is undoubtedly more satisfying, though 
difficult to comprehend for a lay reader. Unlike other 
analysts, Hansen attributes the saffron wave of the last 
15 years not just to. ‘imaginative political strategies’ or 
‘reserves of religious nationalism’, but locates the 
growth ‘in the broader realm of public culture—the pub- 
lic space in which a society and its constituent individu- 
als and communities imagine, represent and recognise 
themselves through political discourse, commercial 
and cultural expressions, and representations of state 
and civic organisations.’ 

Moreover, he raises a deeper question: ‘Is Hindu 
nationalism revealing the dark side of the middle class 
culture and social world ofthe *educated sections" who 
have dominated Indian public culture and the Indian 
state for so long - the authoritarian longings, the com- 
placency, and the fear of the “underdog”, the “masses” 
and the Muslims?’ India, like many other Third World 
societies has witnessed a majoritarian and moral back- 
lash against what Is seen as excessive liberalism in the 
arena of public culture. 


This broad tendency Hansen traces from the mid- 


19th century onward — Bankim, Lala Lajpat Rai, Tilak 
all the way to Savarkar and Golwalkar. And yet the 
Sangh affiliates, more than the Congress right-wing, 
favour this tendency. What leaves this reader uneasy 
is that while we are provided with a picture of this ‘ret- 
rogressive’ cultural and political viewpoint, we are not 
shown why such a ‘project’ could so easily be sold to 
peoples and communities whose self-interest it does 
not serve. To state it more sharply, the ability, recently, 
to shift Hindu ire from the Muslim community to the 
Christians cannot be explained away by a fear of num- 
bers, proximity to Pakistan, or simply an alliance with 
the West. If many, themselves products of Christian 
institutions, have fallen prey to this malicious propa- 
ganda, then alongside Sanghist discourse we also need 
to scrutinise the secularist speech. Our tendency to dis- 
miss all fears and urgings of a religious,-cultural or 
identitarian nature, if associated with Hinduism, as 
xenophobic has contributed in no small measure to the 
current backlash. f 

Hansen’s strength lies in his ability to marry loca- 
lized ethnographic accounts to a more formalistic 
analysis of ideological tracts. We thus get a picture, 
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even if partial, of the vernacularisation.of ideology. 
Though fearful about the implications for democracy 
if this tendency were to deepen, he avers from offer- 
ing any.quick-fix interventionist solutions. 

For both'Ghosh and Hansen, the battle has only 
been joined. Current prognosis apart. there is no cause 
for despair. if only because of the intensification of 
struggle between the different variants of Hindu nation- 
alism. One understands that more such studies, more 
localised rather than national, are on the anvil. Maybe 
then we will be able to engage in less hysterical dis- 
cussions. 


Harsh Sethi 


SAVAGING THE CIVILIZED: Verrier Elwyn, 
His Tribals and India by Ramachandra Guha. 
* Oxford University Press, Delhi, 1999, 


Ithink it is true to say that a life of meditative or even 
reflective moral commitment.cannot be a static one — 
it must involve transformation, dismantling, construc- 
tion and reconstruction, an abandoning of old forms 
of life and building of new ones. The life of Verrier 
Elwyn, much forgotten in India and elsewhere now, 
saw many transformations — whether these transfor- 
mations were always the result of a deep, dynamic 
moral commitment can, of course, be questioned — but 
that the moral quest was powerfully present through- 
out his extraordinary life is undeniable. Ramachandra 
Guha puts it rather neutrally in the very first sentence 
of his wonderful book thus: ‘Verrier Elwyn’s life was 
marked by a series of departures. by lively espousals 
and vigorous rejections of one way of life by another.’ 
While Guha is able to maintain this neutrality, fre- 
quently through a delicate balancing of one set of 
biographical details by another, the moral admiration. 


. nevertheless, looms fairly large. 


Born into a ‘lower-upper-middle class' * Anglo- 
Saxon family, of parents of resolute evangelical per- 
suasion and (in the case of the father) practice, Verrier 
went to a determinedly low-church ‘public’ school of 
his mother's choice (his father having died in Africa 
meanwhile), and soon became a prize pupil there. From 
school he went on to Merton College Oxford, which 
has а ‘reputation of gaiety that goes back to the Civil 
War, and a kitchen once deemed to be the best in 
Oxford’ (p. 14). At Merton, Verrierread English litera- 
ture, took to it with great love and seriousness, became 


* George Orwell's phrase, quoted by Guha. 
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an active member of the Bodley Club, where the dis- 
tinction between Don and:undergraduate was minimal 
and which espoused an iconoclasm and inclusiveness 
that would have scandalized the evangelical literalness 
of his mentors at school and certainly his mother. 

In 1924 he graduated with a First and moved, with 
a gift of onc hundred pounds from the college, to read 
foradegree in Theology. The ground forthe first trans- 
formation or *conversion' had already been prepared. 
He didnot accept the Secretaryship of the Bodley Club 
to which he had been elected, initially resisted immer- 
sion in Anglo-Catholicism, powerfully represented by 
F.W. Green, Chaplain of Merton, but took the first for- 
mal step towards it in his speech to the Church Society 
in October 1925, where he spoke of moving away from 
the "gentcel inanities,of conventional religion’ that 
‘set of dead schematic rules, that series of many for- 
mal syllogisms.' : 

The final step came quickly enough with his 
decision tosail to India to join Christa Seva Sangh (Css) 
founded in 1920 by the charismatic J.C. Winslow. "The 
CSS drew inspiration from the traditional ashram ideal 
of the Hindus, as well as from its more recent inter- 
pretation by Gandhi whose ashram at Sabarmati was 
at once a centre of the religious life and service to the 
poor.’ At first based near Ahmednagar, the Sangh 
moved, in 1925, to the ‘great Maratha city of Poona’. 
And it was in Poona that a party of five Englishmen, 
including Elwyn, arrived to devote themselves toa life 
of austerity, renunciation and service to the poor. 

But the work of Css soon brought Verrier into per- 
sonal contact with Mahatma Gandhi, and, like some 
others before him, he found the Mahatma’s persona- 
lity and vision totally irresistible. This proved decisive 
forthe next ‘departure’ in Elwyn’s life. Gandhi’s ideas 
about equality of all religions and inseparability of 
the spirit of religion from authentic political practice 
made a profound impression. From here to the active 
espousal of the cause of Indian nationalism seems 
almost an inevitable step. Viewed now from the van- 
tage point of India, nationalism and Gandhism, notonly 
the Christian church which wasan active partnerin the 
imperialist project but even the Christa Seva Sangh 
with its total dissociation from the pomp of imperial 
officialdom, its embracing of poverty and commitment 
totheserviceofthe wretched and the poorof India, and 
its love of Hinduism seemed an accomplice of the Raj. 

Indeed, attempts were made from within the 
CSS to dissuade Verrier from active involvement in the 
nationalist cause. But the spell cast by the Mahatma was 
decisive for the moment. Although he never became 
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part of the central core of the nationalist movement, 
and inspite of his longing to beimprisoned in the cause 
of swaraj (he never spent a night in jail), it was the 
nationalist phase of his life that finally turned English- 
man Elwyn into-an Indian, albeit of a rather surprising 
kind. The Mahatma’s spell (itsextraordinary blessed- 
ness and happiness) wore off, but Verrier found in tribal 
Indiaa more stable and deeper self-identity than inany 
of his previous ‘conversions’. 


The Hindus as well as the Christians wanted to 


upliftthe tribals; the point, however, was, as Guha puts 
it, ‘to know them’. Elwyn soon discovered that know- 
ing inthis case did not simply result from an ‘objective’ 
intellectual exercise, but required a profoundemotionat 
and moral acceptance of the autonomy and fullness 
ofaform of life that is ‘savage’ as opposed tothe 'civi- 
lized’. Without such an acceptance, the ‘savage’ canonly 
appear as ‘the not-yet-Christian’ , or, the ‘not-yet-truly- 
Hindu' or, as the ‘not-yet-what-have-you’ . 

Of course, acceptance and knowledge grow 
together — in a way they are two aspects of the same 


process. Nor does the acceptance require one to lose : 


the self-reflexivity that is a necessary part of any cog- 
nitive enterprise. And very importantly the discovery 
of the fullness of the ‘savage’ is also, at the same time, 
the discovery of one's own self. Guha would like to 
think of Elwyn’s anthropological work as exemplify- 
ing the *ideology of "cultural primitivism" as defined 
by A.O.Lovejoy and George Boas' (p. 122). While this 
is quite acceptable, I think Elwyn's anthropological 
writings —at least his great books on the tribes of mid- 
dle India — give us a glimpse of a somewhat deeper 
understanding ofthe ideas of man, community and his- 
tory than merely aligning him with the ideology of ‘cul- 
tural primitivism' would suggest. 

In this connection, Elwyn's own acknowledg- 
ment of Malinowski as his anthropological master 
is, so it seems to me, very significant. Malinowski's 
anthropology is at once a radical departure from 
Frazerian evolutionism and a simultaneous personal 
and professional rejection of Hegelian historicism 
which can give no place in history to peoples and com- 
munities who have not formed themselves into ‘states’. 
For Hegel, such peoples and communities belong toa 
‘pre-historical period’. According to this view, there- 
fore, some men are not really within proper history at 
all, if genuine history is defined as the possession of a 
state of one’s own. Nor is it by any means certain that 
they will everenter.it. : 

Members of nations which have failed to form 
their own states áre either outside history, or if within 


it, only enter it by courtesy of other, echt historical, 
state-endowed nations (see E. Gellner, Culture, Iden- 
tity and Politics, p. 49). The following statement of 
Malinowski's im his Preface to The Casubian Civili- 
zation by Fr. Lorenz etal, is revealing: 
To us pre-war Poles, nationality meant allegiance 
to the language, the traditions, the customs, and 
the ideas of our forefathers, as distinct from any 
political obligations or loyalties. By two at least of 
the powers who had divided and annexed our terri- 
tory and absorbed our population, the whole politi- 
cal machinery of the state was directed towards 
de-nationalization. 

Malinowski was, then, speaking in his anthropo- 
logical work, as much of the Trobrian islanders as of 
the Poles. The Trobrian islander as well as the Pole 
enjoyed a self-sufficiency and autonomy which was 
profoundly ahistorical. It is not at all certain that Elwyn 
actually saw the Polish connection in Malinowski's 
anthropology. But I do think, deep down, he would have 
agreed with Malinowski that the Agaria and the Baiga 
hadan ahistorical justification which would be denied 
to them by statist historicism. History forthem comes 
down in ‘myths’, and ‘myths’ comealiveonly when they 
actively inform the ‘inner’ life of the present. Myths 
which are merely relics of ‘history’, with no part in the 
inner life of the community, are empty and dead. 

Elwyn’s ‘primitivism’ was at once an opposition 
to Christianity, which was willy-nilly part of the impe- 
rial state, and to Hinduism, which had aspirations of 
gaining statehood for itself. History has another dan- 
ger inherent in it which could not have escaped Elwyn: 
it is frequently used as an instrument for the advance- 
ment of one kind or another of present political end. 
The strident, and often personal, criticism of Elwyn by 
‘Hindu’ anthropologists — it won't at all be unreason- 
able to believe — couldn’t have been free from such a 
political agenda. 

The last phase of the ‘primitivist’ life of Elwyn 


saw him make rather surprising compromises. He . 


accepted the fairly low level bureaucratic job of the 
Deputy Director of a government organization called 
the Anthropological Survey of India, and, then, the 
somewhat higher post, specially created for him, of 
Advisor to the Governor of Assam for Tribal Affairs. 
But he did sincerely believe that these compromises 
were necessary if he were to remain at all an effective 
spokesman of tribal India. He was sustained inthis con- 
viction by the growing friendship, orat least closeness, 
with another great Indian, Jawaharlal Nehru, the first 
Prime Minister of independent India. : 
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Nehru'sownromantic views about tribal life, and 
his great desire to ‘preserve’ it, were the perfect sup- 
port he needed for his tribal agenda. Elwyn's work on 
NEFA as Adviser on Tribal Affairs was extraordinary 
in many ways, but his most monumental — and in the 
end, impossible — undertaking was to try and create, 
within the Indian state, and with active help from the 
state machinery, a stable place for the autonomy and 
self-sufficiency of the community life of the tribes. A 
Philosophy for NEFA was somewhat of a blueprint for 
this task. Elwyn was able to generate much enthusi- 
asm in the specially recruited higher rung of adminis- 
trators and, fora while, it did seem as though his tribal 
project was gaining momentum. Arünachal Pradesh 
(NEFA rechristened) presents, however, a vastly con- 
trary picture. Tribal identities are, of course, much 
talked about. But such identities are no springs of 
action — the sources of moral and emotional energy; 
they are basically political constructs for statist politi- 
calends. 

Asabiography, Ramachandra Guha's Savaging 
the Civilized is a brilliant achievement. Special inter- 
ests and academic expertise in diverse fields are set 
aside in order to tell the story of Verrier Elwyn —a man 
of extraordinary courage driven by an intellectual 
energy whose source was always a clear moral emo- 
tional commitment. It ts a biography in the very best 
tradition of biographical writings – neither history, nor 
sociology nor psychology, but all in the right measure. 
There is always a great deal of love and admiration 
involved in such an undertaking: while this is evident 
throughout the course of the book, in the language, in 
the great care taken in the documentation supporting 
the narrative and in its sympathetic agreement with 
Elwyn’s insights about tribal life, love — genuine love 
- also demands an objectivity which is free from any 
self-indulgence and which is guided by a will not to be 
merely just but to do justice to the object of love. 

Thus we learn about Elwyn’s acts of ‘deception’, 
his ‘self-deceptive’ amnesia about certain matters, his 
unusual sexual energy, which, after his conversion to 
‘savage’ ways, seemed to gain a freedom from mora- 
lity that would have been unthinkable during his pre- 
savage life, his long-delayed marriage to the beautiful 
Lila and so on. Butall this falls into place in the story, 
and in a very important sense — some would say, the 
only sense — the-unity and integrity that a person has 
or does not have is the unity and integrity of the story 
that we can, in all truth and justice, tell about him. 
Ramachandra Guha's book is in this very sense the 
story of Elwyn’s life. 
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As to Elwyn’s intellectual achievement I shall 
let the last sentence of Guha's main text speak for it: 
‘In this century it has been Verrier Elwyn, more than 
anyone else, who has shown us that the dialogue of cul- 
tures need not always bea dialogue of the deal.’ 


Guha’s book must be compulsory reading for- 


every educated Indian. Not to read Guha’s book is to 
leave a profound blank in one’s conception of India. 


Mrinal Miri 


DRUG CULTURE IN INDIA: A Street Ethno- 


graphic Study of Heroin Addiction in Bombay . 


by Molly Charles, K.S. Nair and Gabriel Britto. 
Rawat Publications, Jaipur and New Delhi, 1999. 


THE tradition of analysing ‘deviant’ sub-culture is not 
strong in Indian social science. Sociologists and social 
anthropologists in India confined their attention to the 
analysis of ‘normal’ social phenomenon and rarely are 
they interventionists. The book under review is a pro- 
duct of the conjoint effort of two social workers and a 
social anthropologist, which bears the distinctive 


marks of both disciplines. 


The book combines both macro and micro pers- 
pectives in understanding ‘drug culture’ in India. The 
macro elements touched upon include ecological geo- 
graphic factors, cultural elements, legislations, deve- 
lopments in transportand communications. The micro 
aspects studied are the traditional community, the 
dynamics of de-addiction centres, the process of 
marginalisation of drug users and their intro-psychic 
processes. The strategy of combining micro and macro 
dimensions yields a rich harvest of analysis and prac- 
tical suggestions. . 

The authors rightly suggest that an activity can 
be labelled as deviant only with reference to its spe- 
cific cultural milieu. Consumption of certain drugs 
(e.g., charas, ganja, bhang) existed as part of India’s 
traditional cultural baggage. Ignoring this, the Indian 
government adopted a United Nations sponsored Sin- 
gle Convention in 1960 which instantly criminalized 
use of intoxicants in any form, save the consumption 
of alcohol. With the passing of the Narcotics Drugs and 
Psychotropic Substance Act, 1985 under the pressure 
from the UN in general and the United States of 
America in particular, drug abuse control in India 
was externalized. Further, consumption of alcohol, a 
cultural norm which was largely alien to India, was 
nativised and legalized and cultivation and consump- 


tion of cannabis, which were native to India for centu- 
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ries, was criminalized and rendered illegal. This clearly 
points to the perverse consequence of invoking the 
legislative weapon ignoring the cultural context. It is 
no accident that the modern synthetic drug such as 
brown sugar became popular in India by the 1980s: 

. The point I am making is not that everything 
whichis alien is to be rejected and all that is indigenous 
accepted and endorsed. In fact, within India the cul- 
turally endorsed consumption of specific cannabis was 
confined to particular geographic-cultural regions. 
Within these regions their use was restricted to specific 
categories and the general populace usually consumed 
them only on particular occasions as illustrated by the 
use of bhang during the Holi festival in North India. I 
amalso not suggesting that traditional drugs, since they 


have been in use for centuries, are not habit-forming | 


or injurious. These are to be understood through care- 
ful study and if found unacceptable they could be 
banned. But banning them without taking into account 
our cultural context speaks poorly of governance in 
India. 

The NDPS Act did not simply criminalise tradi- 
tional cultural norms but it also provided a vast mar- 
ket for alcohol benefiting world capitalism, created 
an underworld for smuggling and trading modern syn- 
thetic drugs adding a new dimension to the politician- 
police-criminal nexus influencing the functioning of 
political institutions through funding. Unfortunately, 
the authors do not go into the political economy of the 
NDPS Act. 

The strength of the book lies in the analysis of the 
micro-dimension of drug culture, particularly the street 
ethnography of the unsettled ‘community’ of drug 
addicts. The making of an addict begins with an acci- 
dental, causal or pre-planned communication with 
users and peddlers of drug. Although the newly initi- 


ated invariably shows reluctance initially, he gradually 


gets habituated to drug use. Once addicted, he faces 
shortage of money to buy drugs which prompts him to 
take recourse to illegitimate means (e.g., stealing) to 
acquire them. This invariably results in apprehension 
and punishment by the law and order agencieszFhese 
factors in unison set in motion the process of 
marginalisation, often severing the addict’s relation- 
ship with his family, and the addict taking to street life. 
Once in the street the addict is sucked in by the deviant 
sub-culture and he adopts a new lifestyle — unshorn, 
unclean, ill-clad — and takes to new ways of getting 
money — begging, rag-picking- in addition to stealing. 
The process does not stop at mere marginalisation 
of the addict as the authors seem to think but leads to 


stigmatisation. Marginalisation isa multi-faceted pro- 
cess and is not confined to deviants, embracing many 
in the mainstream. It is the twin process of margina- 
lisation and stigmatisation which creates the deviant 
sub-culture. The notion of stigma as defined and 
applied by E. Goffman could. have been profitably 
invoked to enrich the analysis of drug culture. 

The life cycle of addiction does not stop at mar- 
ginalisation and stigmatisation. Some of the addicts are 
enticed into the process of de-addiction and return to 
‘normal’ society. But the process is vexatious because 
de-stigmatisation does not occur smoothly asin popu- 
lar perception: once an addict, always an addict. 
Understandably, in the face of non-acceptance, some 
of the de-addicted relapse back into addiction, while 
others successfully cope with societal hostility and get 
themselves rehabilitated. 

_ The soctal structure of the deviant sub-culture 
consists of several actors: international smugglers, 
local stockists and traders, peddlers, addicts, person- 
nel of de-addiction centres and drug users, the law and 
orderagency and the community, including politicians. 
While some of the actors, and interaction between them 
are adequately described (e.g., peddlers and users, 
which are often interchangeable categories), the inter- 
action between still others (e.g., the politicians and 
stockists/smugglers) is scarcely made visible in the 
study. In fact, it is this last set which is central to the 
understanding of the political economy of drug culture. 
As it stands, the study provides more a view from 
below than а view from above. 

There is, however, much tocommend in this book 
— the carefully collected qualitative data relating to 
everyday life of drug addicts, the effort to apply the 
conceptual framework of F. Musgrave, the attempt to 
locate drug taking in various cultural contexts, andthe 
advocacy of contextually relevant legislations. 


T.K. Oommen 


ETHNICITY AND POPULIST MOBILIZA- 
TION: Political Parties, Citizens and Demo- 
cracy in South India by Narendra Subramanian. 
Oxford University Press, Delhi, 1999. 


THE rise and consolidation of the DMK in Tamil Nadu 
and its impact on the electoral politics of the state had 
attracted alot of attention among political scientists and 
commentators alike. Although the year 1967 witnessed 
the Congress as a party losing power in nine states 
across the country, Tamil Nadu continues to be the only 
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state from where it has never won after 1967. And it 
is in this sense that the DMK factor assumes a special 
significance. ` 

But then, it is also a fact that the Congress con- 
tinues to be a relevant force in Tamil Nadu's electoral 
scene (if not in the political discourse) to the extent 
that an alliance with the ‘national’ party is considered 
necessary for either of the Dravidian parties — the DMK 
or the AIADMK — to win seats, be it for the Lok Sabha 
or the state Assembly. This at least was the case until 
very recently. In other words, the Congress party 
could retain around 16% of the popular vote across 
the state for around three decades after it lost power 
in 1967. | 

It was only after a split in its ranks in April 1996 
— the formation of the TMC — that the national outfit 
became irrelevantin Tamil Nadu; this indeed is in stark 
contrast to the political reality in such states as Uttar 
Pradesh and Bihar where the Congress has been deci- 
mated. This aspect, apart from the fact that Tamil Nadu 
was among the few states in the country where there 
was hardly a murmur of protest against the implemen- 
tation of the Mandal Commission in 1990, makes 
the political discourse here distinct from that of any 
other region. 

The book is of little help to anyone in search of 
an explanation about any of these distinct factors. The 
author makes no attempt to look for the specific ideo- 
logical settings in which the Congress was ousted from 
power and the social settings in which the DMK was 
founded, the factors that helped the AIADMK supplant 
it and the conditions that prevail now. The absence of 
such analysis is striking simply because Narendra 
Subramanian presents, in the first few lines of his long 
preface, the Tamil Nadu experience as a model where 
the question of identity (‘politics of blood’ in his words) 
was resolved without ‘rivers of blood’. 

Subramanian’s use of the term ‘ethnic’ to des- 
cribe the basis of Dravidian politics carries with it a 
host of problems. To compare the rise of the DMK, and 
later the AIADMK, with any of the ethnic strifes in the 
world can in no way be appreciated; and a ‘departure’ 
of this kind from conceptual definitions, in the name 
of freedom, renders the analysis problematic at 
every stage. 

For instance, the several breaks, in an ideologi- 
cal and programmatic sense, in the history of the 
Dravidian movement has been the subject matter of 
academic research and polemics in Tamil Nadu. If the 
DMK's formation as a political party in 1959 also 
marked the first ever dilution of the DK's programme, 
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the birth of the AIADMK in 1972 and its rise to power 
in the state ushered in.anera of what may be called the 
*end of politics' in the state. These developments, 
though the result of conscious decisions by the lead- 
ers of the day, were equally due to the internal dynam- 
ics of the slogans belonging tothe Dravidian lexicon. 
And these dynamics have nothing in common with 
the ethnic strife that we now witness in various parts 
ofthe world. 

Theauthor, forsome inexplicablereason, refuses 
to deal with these issues. This is strange because he 
claims to have watched from close quarters an impor- 
tant phase in the state's political history — the birth 
of the AIADMK in 1972. It is baffling that despite this 
and his knowledge of the state's political changes, 
Subramanian has churned out nothing but verbose 
stuff. 

There are several other errors resulting from the 


author's inability or rather refusal to see facts in their . 


context. One such glaring mistake, if one may call it 
so, is his statement that the DMK managed to replace 
the CPlas the second largest party in the 1957 elections. 
It is true that the CPI had a large contingent in the 


Assembly after the 1952 elections. However, it 1s | 
also a fact that the CPI’s-strength in the Assembly was 


drawn from Malabar and parts of Andhra that were 
part of the then Madras state and once these areas 
went to Kerala and Andhra Pradesh, the CP! lost its 
holdin the Madras Assembly. 

Another factual blunder (for one cannot describe 
itin any other manner) is Subramanian’s statement that 
until 1947, ‘the Dravidian movement played second 
fiddle to Congress, which spearheaded India’s anti- 
colonial movement.’ That someone who has ventured 
into writing an account of the Dravidian movement 
could even let a statement like this pass reflects an 
ignorance of the subject matter. For the DK’s position 
demanding Dominion Status under the Crown, and not 
independence, is well-known. 

In substance, Narendra Subramanian’s work 
lacks aclear framework, particularly in the context of 
the larger questions that currently beg explanation. For 
instance, the ease with which the major Dravidian par- 
ties (those who claim to have inherited the Dravidian 
movement’s legacy) have been able to align with the 
BJP, a North Indian party whose ideology is firmly 
rooted in the Vedic civilization. Similarly, it is strange 
that Subramanian has nothing to say about the fragmen- 
tation of the non-Brahmin legacy manifesting in una- 
bated violence in parts of the state. By not referring to 
these developments even in a cursory fashion in the 


course of the book (for caste wars had become a fact 
of life in the state at least a couple of years before the 
publication could have been finalised), Subramanian 
has done injustice to the subject matter of the book. 


V. Krishna Ananth 


ORIGINS OF NATIONALITY IN SOUTH ASIA: 
Patriotism and Ethical Government in the 
Making of Modern India by Christopher Bayly. 
Oxford University Press, Delhi, 1998. 


Christopher Bayly’s book, Origins of Nationality, ishis 
third, the earlier two being Rulers, Townsmen and 
Bazaars and Empire and Information. Bayly is quick 
to distance himself from the old Cambridge School’s 
dismissal of Indian nationalism as simply a clash 
among the elites for the loaves and fishes of office. He 
expounds a sophisticated version of the continuity 


thesis where the anti-imperialist edge of Indian nation- . 


alism is blunted by rooting it within the older political 
traditions of 18th century India. The task of the next 
generation historian is set out as writing a history that 
would transcend the boundaries between medieval 
and modern, Company, Crown rule and independent 
India. 

The core of the book is the Radhakrishnan lec- 
tures, which comprise the first four chapters and the 
first 125 pages. The rest is made up of pieces published 
earlier. The thinness of the argument can be guessed 
from the author’s somewhat desperate attempt to gain 
legitimacy for his argument by associating it with peo- 
ple with credibility. This doesn’t quite take off, as it is 
evident to the reader that they represented something 
very different in their lives. For instance, he claims that 
his argument is in the tradition of Radhakrishnan, the 
great Indian patriot who was rooted in his native Tamil 
Nadu (andall this while we thought he was an Andhra!). 
He then goes on to dedicate the book to Sarvepalli 
Gopal, described as the ‘inheritor of the great liberal 
tradition of Indian historians’. This is particularly pre- 
posterous as Gopal's scathing attack on the Cambridge 
School for taking the heart out of Indian nationalism 
is the stuff legends are made of. It is also inappropriate 
because Gopal was the founder of the Centre for His- 
torical Studies, Jawaharlal Nehru University, one of the 
bastions of the Indian historical establishment, domi- 
nated by Marxist nationalism, which Bayly berates 
time and again in the book. 

The theme is the antecedents or the prehistory of 
nationalism. The argument is that Indian nationalism 


is rooted in the old traditional patriotisms. Patriotism 
is defined as ‘a historically understood community of 
laws and institutions fortified by a dense network of 
social communication generally expressing itself 
through acommon language.’ The focus is on ‘Indian 
forms of social organization and ideologies of good 
governance that pre-date the full western impact.’ A tall 
claim is made here: ‘These essays reconsider the ori- 
gins and periodisation of Indian nationalism from the 
perspective of late pre-colonial history and the history 
of early nineteenth century British India.’ It claims to 
take the origin of nationalism back 50 to 100 years 
before the 1880s. The contention is that pre-British 
social relations, sentiments, doctrines and embodied 
memories influenced the Indian national movement. 
Words like swadeshabiman, deshbhakti and swadesh- 
hitkari reflect the solicitude for the land, which was at 
the heart of the old patriotisms. 

The classic example of the pre-colonial Indian 
patriotism was deemed to be that of the Marathas. We 
saw here a relatively strong and generalized Indian 
patriotism, in which an emerging sense of commitment 
to regional culture coincided with the creation of a 
regional language and the formation of a relatively 
strong state. Bayly contends that the Maratha tradition 
provided a powerful and inclusive set of symbolic 
resources on which 19th century nationalists could 
draw. The Mysore sultan, Tipu, drew upon and rein- 
forced a Karnataka regional identity. The reports by 
the British conquerors of 1799 revealed the active 
devotion of people of all castes and stations to a sense 
of Mysore, represented by its institutions and its mar- 
tyred generalissimo, Tipu Sultan. The link with region- 
alism is given a positive orientation by calling it 
patriotism and by locating it between the ‘irresponsi- 
ble fragment’ and the ‘overbearing centre’. 

Bayly’sanalysis of the emergence of aconscious- 
ness of religious difference traces the growth of com- 
munalism back to the early 19th century. He counters 
Gyan Pandey’s argument that the revolts in Benares in 


1807'and 1811 were placed by colonialists in a com- ` 


munal narrative only in order to take attention away 
fromthe anti-colonial nature ofthe anti-taxation move- 
ment. Bayly would have it that the riot had both anti- 
colonialand religious aspects. He also writes aboutthe 
emergence of a much sharper indigenous rhetoric of 
religious defence in the 20 years before the rebellion. 
He 1s sharply critical of the secular historians for 
ignoring the role of religious themes in Indian nation- 
alism because of their contemporary concern with 
religious fundamentalismin politics. 
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Bayly exposes the hollowness of the subaltern 
claim that peasant nationalism was homogenous. He 
points out that many of the peasants possessed ethical 
and political ideas that would be unacceptable to radi- 
cal opinion today —affinity toward cow protection, oppo- 
sition to land reform and contempt for the lowercastes. 

On surface the argument is a confessedly liberal 
one — it attacks the modernist critiques of nationalism 
and the essentialising American Chicago School 
historiography. Bayly pretends to defend Indian nation- 
alism against what he considers Partha Chatterjee’s 
dismissive depiction of nationalism as a ‘derivative dis- 
course’. His focus on older patriotisms, he believes, 
demonstrates that nationalism had strong roots in 
Indian traditions and was not merely a response of 
the bourgeois modernizer to western ways of living 
and thinking. However, by denying the modern con- 
tent of Indian nationalism, his so-called defence 
downsizes it by reducing it to its essentialist Indian 
roots. The strategies employed by the Cambridge 
School in its different avatars to counter Indian nation- 
alism change ever so often. Bayly’s is only the latest 
example which provide a deep lineage to nationalism 
so as to make its principal form, the mass movement 
headed by the Congress, seem a distant and unimpor- 
tantcousin. 

The most pretentious chapter is the epilogue, 
with the author holding forth about his own history as 
a historian. He rightly bemoans the decline of politi- 
cal and economic history in an age where politics 
and economics are changing the world: ‘The study of 
a small number of texts written up in post-modernist 
jargon seems a soft option compared with a closer 
and more rigorous engagement with these startling 
changes.’ Somewhat preposterously, on the last page, 
he claims to have a ‘reluctant penchant’ for Marxism 


—and this after denouncing the ‘introverted historical: 


establishment’ dominated by Marxist nationalism 
(whatever that may be). Earlier, he had castigated 
‘medieval historiography still dominated by an arid 
emphasis on surplus extraction and class conflict.’ 
There are some rare gems, viz., when he speaks of 
the European (and Bengali) class-based models of 
social history. 

An instance of carelessness typical of western 
scholarship on India. Bhulabhai Desai, the Congress 
leader from Bombay, who had his few moments of 
glory in 1945 during the pact with Liaqat Ali Khan, is 
reduced to ‘Bullabhai’. - 


Sucheta Mahajan 
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RARELY has the evidence of a breakdown been as con- 
vincing. Disasters, both natural and man-made, are not 
uncommon in India. And though the recent cyclone that 
hit coastal Orissa was ‘unprecedented’ in its intensity, 
to not even have an approximate estimate of human 
casualties weeks after the disaster speaks volumes. 

Indian state and society, normally apathetic if 
not callous, has in the past demonstrated immense 
creativity and initiative at times of crisis. The Andhra 
cyclone in the last decade saw relief and rehabilitation 
efforts mounted on a war scale. The primary initiative 
may have been taken by philanthropic organisations, 
both religious and secular, but few accused the gov- 
ernment of laxity. Similarly, those who visit Latur now, 
site of a major earthquake earlier in the decade, come 
back impressed with the scale and quality of recon- 
struction. Here too dozens of organisations, both offi- 
cial and voluntary, came forward in response to a 
humanitarian need. 

So what has changed now? Surely it is not just 
that the scale of the tragedy (figures of over 50,000 dead 
are making the rounds) has stunned everyone into a 
despairing inactivity. To have permitted the Chief Sec- 
retary of the state to go off on leave to the U.S.; worse, 
for him to have even sought leave on such an occasion 
is Clear indication of complete disarray. 

Reports about differences in the Union Cabinet 
over whether to declare the cyclone as a national cala- 
mity seem to enjoy a privileged position over the 
progress on the relief front. There is concern, possibly 
legitimate, that the decision would further impair the 
strained fiscal situation. So loans at soft interest rates 
are fine, grants are not. True, the central government 
has created a nodal task force under the chairperson- 
ship of the defence minister to coordinate relief effort, 
probably because it is currently the army which seems 
most active in the devastated state. Nevertheless, to 
have permitted calculations about political fallouts to 
enter the frame, worry about who will reap the elec- 
toral benefit in the impending state assembly elections, 
when the need of the hour is to stand above partisan 
considerations, can only deepen the tragedy. 

Other than the usual appeals about contributing 
money to the various reltef funds, little has so far been 
done to both enthuse and channel citizen response. 
Most people are still unclear about what is needed — 
clothes, medicine, shelter material — and where one 


should reach it. The little which has been collected has 
still to reach the needy, probably because many of the 
organisations that inevitably spring up in such situa- 
tions are not professionally equipped to manage relief. 

The few reports that we do have about Orissa 
generate little confidence. As in all such disaster situa- 
tions, the aftermath is often worse than the event. Dis- 
ease, hunger and exposure to the elements inevitably 
claim a higher toll of lives. The situation has become 
even more grim with the destruction of sources of 
potable water. Unless the local government, on whom 
everything rests, can gear itself up to the task and not 
merely complain about Central obduracy, little will 
happen. 

As important as efficient relief provision is the 
need to set up systems of disaster management. The 
super cyclone is by no means the first calamity that we 
have experienced; nor will it be the last. We need to 
know what happened to our early warning systems — 
the sophisticated network of radars and satellites. Or 
the broadcasting systems? Do we have an adequate pro- 
vision of weather-proof shelters? Personnel trained to 
handle relief and engage in reconstruction? 

After all, Andhra Pradesh, which too has experi- 
enced its share of cyclones has in place a system which 


. proved its effectivity in 1991. Reportedly, the casual- 


ties that year were a fraction of the numbers killed in 
1974. Similarly Maharashtra. Post Latur, the state 
claims to have in place a provisional response system. 
On the other hand we have the case of Gujarat whose 
ability to handle such calamities seems to have declined 
over time. Remember the cyclone that hit the state last 
year? The lesson is that we not only need to set up sys- 
tems but inculcate a culture of maintenance. 

This will only be possible through an active 
collaboration of the government with civil society 
organisations. Agencies such as Oxfam, CARE, the 
Ramkrishna Mission, even the RSS and now not heard 
of Ananda Marg have arich experience of and a valu- 
able record of service. Even otherwise, Orissahas been 
a favoured site of NGO activity. Along with other expert 
bodies and individuals, efforts must be initiated to both 
intervene now and institute long-term measures for 
prevention and mitigation. The wherewithal exists. 
Allthat is needed is the will. 


Harsh Sethi 
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The. Kaira District Co-operative Milk Producers' Union Limited 


. ownsAsia's largest integrated dairy, situated at Anand. The Kaira 


Union and milk producers’ unions in 11 other districts of Gujarat, 
each with its own dairy are affiliated to the Gujarat Co-operative 
Milk Marketing Federation Limited. Thus farmers’ organisations 
with a membership of 20.84 lakh farmers command a huge 
dairy network in the state. 


These dairies manufacture milk products under the well-known 
brand names of Amul and Sagar: brands that stand for high 
quality and value for money. The Unions recruit the best 
technical, managerial and marketing talent to successfully 
compete in the marketplace. 


Today, many district milk producers’ unions on the Anand 
Pattern have come into being all over India, each with its own 
dairy. The Farmers' Co-operatives are here to stay. 
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A collection of essays, articles and 
letters in which the author, Sri 
Madhava Ashish, seeks to examine 
the values which underlie social 
ethics and environmental issues. 
Many of these themes engaged 
Madhava Ashish during his life at 
Mirtola, a small ashram near Almora 
in the Kumaon hills of northern 
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His teaching evolved beyond a 
purely religious form, in his seach 
for the meaning of life. His wak 
emphasised the need to integrae 
the inner reality with an active con- 
mitted outer life. 

These writings are interspersed with 
incisive, poignant and stimulating let, 
ters exchanged between Raj and 
Romesh Thapar, founders of Seminar 
magazine, and Madhava Ashish. 
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